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Chronology of Sunsets Bebutes. 


The PARLIAMENTARY HISTORY contains all that can be collected of the Legislative History of this 
country from the Conquest to the close of the XVIIIth Century (1803), 36 vols. The chief sources whence 
these Debates are derived are the Constitutional History, 24 vols.; Sir Simonds D’Ewes’ Journal : Debates 

* of the Commons in 1620 and 1621; Chandler and Timberland’s Debates, 22 vols.; Grey's Debates of the 
Commons, from 1667 to 1694, 10 vols.; Almon’s Debates, 24 vols. ; Debrett’s Debates, 63 vols:; The 
Hardwicke Papers; Debates in Parliament by Dr. Johnson, &c., &c. 


The PARLIAMENTARY DEBATES commence with the year 1803, and the contents are set forth in 
the following Chronological Table :— 
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ERRATA. 


Feb. 21. Sir James Ferausson on page 97, refer to Appendix at end of Volume. 
Feb. 27. Sir J. W. Pease, page 509, line 22, alter £92,600 to £926,000. 


Mr. Cuannine, page 494, line 31, alter 1887 to 1877 ; page 497, line 5, 
alter 1836 to 1846; line 6, aiter O’Connell to Mr. Stanley. 


Mar. 6. Mr. CunincHame Graunay, at end of Speech, page 1070, add, Amend- 
ment proposed, at the end of paragraph 11, to insert the words, — 


‘* Humbly to represent to Your Majesty the regret of this House that no 
reference is made in the Address to the social condition of the Working 
Classes :—(Mr. Cuninghame Graham :)— 


Question proposed, ‘‘ That those words be there inserted ; ”— 


Mar. 7. Mr. C. A. V. Conypuarg, page 1228, lines 35 and 36, omit the words— 
‘ Neither will I be a toady.” 
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THE MINISTRY 
Or tHe Most Nosrz THe Marquzss or SALISBURY, K.G., 
Ar tHe Opzntne or THE Szssion on THE 21st Fesruary, 1889, 





THE CABINET. 
PFenien hae and Seor —_ “ State =“ Most Hon. Marquess of Sauissury, K.G. 
First Lord of the Treasury ¢ ‘ Right Hon. Wiit1am Henry Smita. 
Lord Chancellor of sal : . . Right Hon. Lord Haussury. 
Lord Chancellor of Ireland . : . Right Hon. Lord Asuzournz. 
Lord President of the Council . ‘ . Right Hon. Viscount Cransroox, G.C.S.I. 
Chancellor of the Exchequer. . ; Right Hon. Gzorcse Joacuim GoscugEn. 
Lord Privy Seal . Right Hon. Earl Capocan. 
Secretary of State, Home Department ; Right Hon. Henry Marruews. 
Secretary of State for the Colonies . . Right Hon, Lord Knutsrorp, G.0.M.G. 
Secretary of State for War . ; * Right Hon. Epwarp SranHopre. 
Secretary of State for India. . Right Hon. Viscount Cross, G.C.B. 
Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant . Right Hon. AntHur JamEs Batrour. 
First Lord of the Admiralty . Right Hon. Lord Gzorce Francis Hamitron. 


Chancellor of the Duchy o Lancaster and 
Vice President of the en of > Right Hon. Duke of Rurtanp, G.0.B, 
Council on Agriculture .  . 
President of the Board of Trade . Right Hon. Sir M. E. Hickxs-Beacu, Bart. 
President of the Local Government Board Right Hon. Cuaruzs THomson Ritcuie. 
NOT IN THE CABINET. 
Field Marshal Commanding in Chief . H.R.H. the Duke of Campriner, K.G. 


= Lemme omg the Committee of — Right Hon. Sir Wit11am Han Dyxz, Bart. 


Secretary for Scotland and Vice President) p: 
of the Scotch Education Department . } Right Hon. Marquess of Loru1an, K.T, 


First Commissioner of Works and oo Right Hon. Davin Rosert Prurxer. 


Buildings 

Hon. Sipney Herperr. 

{ Colonel Wit1t1am Hoop Wauaonp. 

Sir Hersert Eustace Maxwett, Bart. 
— scone W. among Neate K.C.B., Vice 
° Admiral Sir R. V. Hamitron, K.C,B., Vice Admiral 
Lords of the Admiralty. : : : J. O. Hopxtns, Rear Admiral Cuarire F. 

Hotmam, C.B., Exvtis Asumeap-Bartiert, Esq. 

Aneras AxErs-Doveras, Esq. 
Wu1aM Lawies Jackson, Esq. 


Lords of the Treasury 


Joint Secretaries to the Treasury . 


Secretary to the Admiralty .  . AntHur Bower Forwoop, Esq. 
Secretary to the Board of Trade . Lord Batrour of Buruey. 
Secretary to the Local Government Board Waxrer H. Lone, Esq. 
Under Secretary, Home Department . Cuarrezs Bertey Stuart Worttey, Esq. 
Under Secretary, Foreign Department . Right Hon. Sir James Fzrevusson, Bart., G.C.S.I. 
Under Secretary for Colonies. . Right Hon. Baron Henry pe Worms. 
Under Secretary for War. . .  . Right Hon. Lord Harris. 
Under Secretary for India . ‘ Sir Joun Expon Gorsr, Q.C. 
Paymaster General . . . . Right Hon. Earl Browntow. 
Postmaster General Right Hon. Henry Ceciz Rarxgs. 
Financial Secretary to the War Department Hon. W. St. Joun Broprick. 
Judge Advocate General Right Hon. Sir Witi1am Tuackeray Marniort, Kt. 
Attorney General ‘ ‘ P . Sir Ricnanp Everarp Wexpster, Q.C. 
Solicitor General . A : , Sir Epwarp Grorce Ciarke, Q.C. 
’ SCOTLAND 
Lord Advocate gh ; ‘ . Right Hon. James Parrick BANNERMAN RoBERTSON 
Solicitor General . ; ; 5 ; Morr T. Stormontu Danruine, Esq. 
IRELAND. 
Lord Lieutenant ‘ : ‘ : . Most Hon. uess of LonpoNDERRY. 
Lord Chancellor. . rae . Right Hon. Lord Asuzourne. 
Attorney General . . . .  . Right Hon. Perr O’Baten, Q.C. 
Solicitor General . 5 ‘ : Dopeson Hamitton Mappen, Esq. 
QUEEN'S HOUSEHOLD. 
Lord Steward Ser ge Right Hon. Earl of Mount-Epecumae. 
Lord Chamberlain . .  .  .  . Right Hon. Earl of Larnom. 
Master of the Horse. . . His Grace the Duke of Portiann. 
Treasurer of the Household _.. ‘ . Right Hon. Viscount Fotxestons. 
Comptroller of the Household . Right Hon. Lord Artgur Hit. 
Vice Chamberlain of the Household . . Right Hon. Viscount LewisHam. 
Captain of the Corps of Gentlemen at ‘Arms Right Hon. Earl of Rossin. 
Captain of the Yeomen of the seas . Right Hon. Earl of Lucenricx. 
Master of the Buckhounds . . Right Hon, Earl of Coventny. 
Chief Equerry and Clerk Marshal. - Colonel Sir G. A. Maubz, K.0.B. 
Mistress of the Robes - « Her Grace the Duchess of Buccievon. 
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LORDS SPIRITUAL AND TEMPORAL 
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THE FourtH Sxssion oF THE TwEnty-FourtH PaRLiaAMENT 


OF 


THE UNITED KINGDOM OF GREAT BRITAIN AND 
IRELAND. 





52° VICTORLA, 1889. 





Mem.—According to the Usage of Parliament, when the House appoints a Select Com- 
mittee, the Lords appointed to serve upon it are named in the Order of their Rank, 
beginning with the Highest ; and so, when the House sends a Committee to a Confer- 
ence with the Commons, the Lord highest in Rank is called first, and the rest go 
forth in like Order: But when the Whole House is called over for any Purpose 
within the House, or for the Purpose of proceeding forth to Westminster Hall, or upon 
any public Solemnity, the Call begins invariably with the Junior Baron. 


His Royal Highness Tue Prince oF 
WALES. 

His Royal Highness Atrrep Ernest 
Aubert Duke of Eprmnsuren. 

His Royal Highness AnrHur WILLIAM 
Parrick AtBert Duke of ConnavcHT 
AND STRATHEARN. 

His Royal Highness Leororp CHaR.zs 
Epwarp Gerorcz Ausert Duke of 
ALBANY. 

i al Highness Gzorcz WitLiam 
yg esr 5 pr Duke of Cam- 


BRIDGE. 





Epwarp Waite Archbishop of Oanrzr- 
BURY. 

Harpince Srantzy Lord Hatssury, 
Lord High Chancellor. 

Wiu1am Archbishop of Yorx. 

GatTHorNE Viscount Oransroox, Lord 
Prestdent of the Couneil. 

Gzorcz Henry Earl Capoaan, Lord 
Privy Seal. 

Henry Duke of Norrorx, Zarl Marshal 
of England. 

ArocurpaLp Henry Atczrnon Duke of 
SomERSET. 
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ROLL OF THE LORDS 


Onartes Henry Duke of Ricumonn. 

Aveustus Cartes Lennox Duke of 
GRAFTON, 

Henry Cuarzes Firzroy Duke of Brav- 
FORT. 

WiuuuMm Amenius Avsrey DE VERE 
Duke of Sarmnt ALBans. 

GrorcEe Gopotpnin Duke of Lens. 

Francois Cuartes Hastines Duke of 
BeEprorp. 

Wrt1ram Duke of Devonsnrre. 


GrorcE Cuaries Duke of Marizoroven. 


Joun James Rosert Duke of Rurzanp. 


Wi1iam ALEexanpEeR Lovis SrepnEn 
Duke of Brannon. (Duke of Hamilton.) 

Wim Joun Artour CHARLES JAMES 
Duke of Portnanp. + 

Wituram Droco Duke of MAncnHEsTER. 


Henry Peruam Arcurparp Doveras 
Duke of Newcasttez. 


Aucernon Grorce Duke of Norts- 
UMBERLAND. 


His Royal Highness Ernest Aveustus 
Wituiam Apotruus GEorGE FREDERICK 
Dukeof CumBERLAND AND TEVIOTDALE. 


Henry Duke.of WeEtiinerTon. 


Ricwarp PLANTAGENET CAMPBELL Duke 
of BuckIncHAM AND CHANDOS. 


GeorcE GRANVILLE Witt1AmM Duke of 
SUTHERLAND. 

Harry Grorce Duke of CLEVELAND. 

Hue Lupus Duke of WeEsTMINSTER. 


Avevustus Joun Henry Beaumont Mar- 
quess of WINCHESTER. 

Henry Cnartes Keira Marquess of 
LANSDOWNE. 


Joux VILLIERS 
TowNSHEND. 
Rosert Artour Tarsot Marquess of 

SaisBury. 
Joun ALEXANDER Marquess of Baru. 
James Marquess of Apercorn. (Duke 
of Abercorn.) 
Hvex ve Grey Marquess of Herrrorp. 
Jonn Patrick Marquess of Bure. 
Wiis Atieyne Marquess of Exzrer. 
Wim Marquess of NorTHaMPTon. 
Joun CuaRrtEs Marquess CAMDEN. 
Henry Marquess of ANGLESEY. 
Gzorczk Henry Hue Marquess 
CHOLMONDELEY. 


Gaoree WittuM Tomas Marquess of 
AILESBURY. 


Srvart Marquess 


of 





Freperiok Wit11aM Jonn Marquess of 
BristTou. 


ARCHIBALD Marquess of Arsa. 


Grorce Avaustus ConsTANTINE Mar- 
quess of NorMANBY. 


Gzorce Freprerick Samvet Marquess 
of Rrron. 


Witt1aM Marquess of ABERGAVENNY. 
Gavin Marquess of BREADALBANE. 


Frepericok Tempite Marquess of Dvur- 
FERIN AND Ava. 


Wim Henry Earl of Mount Epe- 
cumBE, Lord Steward of the Household. 


Epwarp Earl of Larnom, Lord Chamber- 
lain of the Household. 


CrartEes Henry Joun Earl of Surews- 
BURY. 


Epwarp Henry Earl of Dersy. 

Warner Francis JoHN PLANTAGENET 
Earl of Huntrvepon. 

GrorcE Rosert Cuarues Earl of Pem- 
BROKE AND MonTGOMERY. 
DWARD BaLpwIn Earl of Devon. 

Henry Cuares Earl of SurroLk AND 
BERKSHIRE. 

Rupoiex WruiiaM Basit Earl of Den- 
BIGH. 

Franors WinL1AM Henry Earl of West- 
MORLAND. . 

Montaev Earl of Linpsey. 

Harry Earl of Stamrorp. 

Murray Epwarp Gorpon Earl of W1n- 
CHILSEA AND NoTTINGHAM. 

Epwyn Francis Earl of CHESTERFIELD. 

Epwarp Greorce Henry Earl of Sanp- 
WICH. 

Artuur ALGERNON Earl of Essex. 

Wi11am Georce Earl of Car.isxe. 

Witiram Henry Watter Earl of Don- 
oastER. (Duke of Buccleuch and Queens- 
berry.) 

Antuony Ear! of SHarressury. 

——— Ear] of BErKELzEy. 

Montacu Artuur Earl of Asrnepon. 

ALDRED FREDERICK GEORGE BERESFORD 
Earl of ScarBrovues. 

Grorce Tuomas Earl of ALBEMARLE. 

Grorce Witi1AM Earl of Coventry. 

Vrotor AuBERT GeorcE Earl of Jerszy. 

Wim Henry Earl Povrezrt. 


Joun Franots Erskine Earl of Mar. 
(Elected for Scotland.) 
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SPIRITUAL AND TEMPORAL. 


Sxotro Gzoraz Warson Earl of Mor- 
ton. (Elected for Scotland.) 


Cravupe Earl of SrraraMmore anp Kino- 
HORN. (Elected for Scotland.) 

Gzorce Earl of Happineron. (Elected 
for Scotland.) 

Freperiok Henry Earl of LavpErparz 
(Elected for Ireland.) 

Joun Trorrer Earl of Linpsay. (Hlected 
for Scotland.) 

Davin Strantey Wit11aM Earl of Arrxie. 
(Elected for Scotland.) 

ALexanveER Earl of Leven anp MEL- 
vitLE. (Elected for Scotland.) 


Gzoxce Joun Earl of Norruesx. (Elected 
for Scotland.) 


Doveras Mackinnon Bariure Haminton 
Earl of Dunponatp. (Elected for 
Scotland.) 


GrorceE Witiu1AmM Hamitron Earl of 
Orkney. (lected for Scotland.) 
Szewaruis Epwarp Earl Ferrers. 
Wim Watter Earl of DartmMoutu. 
Cuarzxs Earl of TANKERVILLE. 
Cuar.Les WicHTWIOK Earl of AYLESFORD. 
Francois THomas De Grey Earl Cowrer. 
Artuur Purr Earl Stannore. 


Tuomas Auaustus WoLsTENHOLME Earl 
of MAcoLESFIELD. 


Dovertas Beresrorp Matnise Ronarp 
EarlGranam. (Duke of Montrose.) 


Wi11aAM Freperick Earl WALDEGRAVE. 

Bertram Earl of AsHBURNHAM. 

Cuartes Aucustus Earl of Harrineron. 

Isaac Newron Earl of Portsmovutu. 

GrorcEe Guy Earl Brooxe and Earl of 
WARWICK. 

Srpvey Carr Earl of BuckiInGHAMSHIRE. 

Witu1am Tuomas Spencer Earl Firz- 
WILLIAM. 

Freperick Gzorce Earl of GuriForp. 


Cuar.Es Puiu Earl of Harpwicke. 

Henry Epwarp Earl of IncHesrer. 

Reermvatp Winpsor Earl De La Warr. 

Jacos Earl of Rapnor. 

Joun Poyntz Earl Spencer. 

Aten ALEXANDER Karl Baruurst. 

ArtHuR Wits JoHn WELLINGTON 
Buiunpett Trumsuty Earl of Hi1s- 
BOROUGH. (Marquess of Downshire.) 

Epwarp Hype Earl of Cuarenpon. 

Wruram Davin Earl of Mansrrzzp. 





Joun James Hvcn Hewry Earl Strawer. 
(Duke of Athole.) 


Wuuum Henry Earl of Mount Ene- 
ouMBE. (Jn another Place as Lord 
Steward of the Household.) 

Hues Earl Forrzsove. 

Henry Howarp Motynevx Earl of 
CARNARVON. 

Gzorcz Henry Earl Capocan. (Jn 
another Place as Lord Privy Seal.) 

James Howarp Earl of MatmEssury. 

Joun Vansittart Danvers Earl of 
Lanespornoven. (Elected for Ireland.) 

Epwarp Nueent Earl of Muurown. 
(Elected for Ireland.) 

Henry Ernest Newcomen Eri or 
Kineston (Elected for Ireland.) 

Henry Joun Revsen Earl of Port- 
ARLINGTON. (Elected for Ireland.) 

Hvuen Earl Annestgy. (Lilected for 
Ireland.) : 

Cxorm Ratpx Earl of Wicxtow. (Elected 
Sor Ireland.) 

Joun Henry Recrmvarp Earl of Cron- 
MELL. (Elected for Ireland.) 

Somerser Rionarp Earl of Brtmorz. 
(Elected for Ireland.) 

James Francis Earlof Bannon. (Elected 
Sor Ireland.) 


James Earl of Carepon. (Elected for 
Ireland.) 
Francois Rosert Earl of Rosstyn. 


Wittum George Rosert Earl of 
CRAVEN. 


Wim Hrurer Ear! of Onstow. 
Cuar.zs Earl of Romney. 

Wa rer Joun Earl of CuicHEstEr. 
Szymour Jonn Grey Earl of Wizron. 
Epwarp James Earl of Powis. 
Horatio Earl Netson. 


LawrENcE Earl of Rosse. (Elected for 
Lreland.) - 


Sypyey Wit11am Hersert Earl Man- 
VERS. 


Horatio Earl of Onrorp. 
Henry Earl Grey. 
Hvexu Crom Earl of Lonspatz. 


Dupizy Francois Stuart Earl of Har- 
ROWBY. 
Henry TuynneE Earl ot Harzwoop. 


Wurm Hvex Earl of Minto. 
Avan FrRepEnicK Earl Oatuoart. 
Jamus Watrzr Earl of Verviam. 











- ROLL OF THE LORDS 


Apzizzrt Weiuincron Browxtow Earl 
Browntow. 


Hewry Cornwatuis Earl of Sant Ger- 
MANS. 
Ausgrt Epmunp Earl of Mortzy. 


Ortanpo GrorGcE CHARLES Earl of Brap- 
FORD. 

Freperick Earl BeavoHame. 

Joun Earl of Epon. 

Ricnarp Wiiu1uM Penn Earl Howe. 


Grorce Epwarp Jonn Mowsray Earl 
ofSTRADBROKE. 


Franors Cxartes Earl of Kitmorey. 
(Hlected for Ireland.) 

Cuartes Stewart Earl Vane. (Marquess 
of Londonderry.) 

Wouuuuwm Arcuzer Earl AMHERST. 

Joun FREDERICK VauGcHaN Earl Cawnor. 

Writs Gerorce Earl of MunsTEr. 

Rosert Apam Puarirs Harpane Ear! of 
CaMPERDOWN. 

Tromas GrorcE Earl of LicHFIELD. 

Joun GerorceE Earl of DurHam. 

Granvittz GeorcE Earl GRANVILLE. 

Henry Earl of Errincuam. 

Henry Joun Earl of Ducrz. 


Cxartes ALFRED Worstey Earl of Yar- 
BOROUGH. 

James Henry Rosert Earl Innes. (Duke 
of Roxburghe.) 

THomas Wii11aM Earl of Leicester. 

Wuttruw Ear! of Lovetace. 

Lawrence Earl of ZeTLanp. 

Cuartzes WuuuMm Francis Earl of 
GaINsBOROUGH. 

Franois OCnartes Granvitte Earl of 
ELLESMERE. 

Grorcz Henry Cuarzzs Earl of Strar- 
FORD. 


Kenetm Onarztes Eywarp Earl of Cor- 
TENHAM 


Wruuem Henry Earl Cow ey. 

Aronreatp Wriiiam Earl of Wivton. 
(Earl of Eglintoun.) 

Wuium Hometz Earl of Dupizy. 

Joun Franors Stantey Earl Russet. 

Franors Eart of Cromartie. 

Joun Earl of Kiwsertey. 

Ricuarp Earl of Darrrey. 

Wutux Ernzst Earl of Frversuam. 

Joun Rosert Earl SypNry. 

Henry Grorce Earl of Ravensworts. 





Epwarp Montracu Srvuart Granvyiik 
Earl of WHARNCLIFFE. 


Tuomas GrorceE Earl of NortHproox. 

ArtHuR WituiAM Earl Carens. 

Epwarp Rosert Lyrron Earl of Lyrron. 

Epwarp Earl of Larnom. (Jn another 
Place as Lord Chamberlain of the House- 
hold.) 

Grorcze Watson Earl Sonpgs. 

RovunDEtt Earl of SeLBorne. 

Watter SrarrorpD Earl of IppEsixI¢u. 


ALEXANDER Witu1aAm Grorce Earl of 
Fire. 


CornWALLis Earl pz Monratr. 


Wittram Henry Forester Earl of 
LonDESBOROUGH. 


RozeErt Viscount HEerEerorp. 


Henry Viscount Botinesproke AND Sr. 
JOHN. 


Evetyn Viscount Fatmours. 
GerorcE SranzeEy Viscount TorrineTon. 


GeraLp Viscount Leinsrix. (Duke of 
Leinster.) 

Francis WHELER Viscount Hoop. 

Mervyn Epwarp Viscount Powerscourt. 
(Elected for Ireland.) 

Henry Witi1AM Crossiz Viscount Ban- 
cor. (lected for Ireland.) 


Cornwa.is ViscountHawarpEn. (Elec- 
ted for Ireland.) (In another Place as 
Earl de Montalt.) 

CaRrNEGIE Parker Viscount St. Vincent. 

Henry Viscount Metyiixe. 

Wuuiam WE tts Viscount Stsmovurs. 

GrorceE Freperick Viscount Tzmpie- 
Town. (lected for Ireland.) 

Joun CamPBELL Viscount Gorpon. (Zarl 
of Aberdeen.) 


Epwarp FLeETwoop Joun Viscount 
ExMovruH. 

Joun Luxe Greorce Viscount Hutonin- 
son. (Earl of Donoughmore.) 

Ricwarp Somerset Viscount Oxancarty. 
(Earl of Clancarty.) 

WE tuineron Henry Viscount Comsrr- 
MERE. 

Henry Cuarzes Viscount Oantrersury. 

Row.anp Oxzce Viscount Hi, 

Cartes Stewart Viscount Harpines, 

Grorce Stepuens Viscount Govax. 

Cuartes Linpizy Viscount Haurrax. 

ALEXANDER Netson Viscount Briwrorr. 








SPIRITUAL AND TEMPORAL. 


Wuiims@ Henry Berxerzy Viscount ' 
PorTMaNn 

GatHorNE Viscount Cransroox. (Jn 
another Place as Lord President of the 
Council. 


Rosert Viscount SHERBROOKE. 


Henry Bovverrm Wiutuiam Viscount 
DEN. 


Garnet JosEPH Viscount WoLSELEY. 
Wituam Joun Viscount OxENBRIDGE. 
Ricuarp AssHETON Viscount Cross. 


FREDERICK Bishop of Lonpon. 

JoszPH BarBER Bishop of Dunnam. 

Epwarb Haroxp Bishop of WINcHESTER. 

Joun Tuomas Bishop of Norwicx. 

James CoLqunoun Bishop of Bancor. 

Henry Bishop of WorcEsTER. 

Cuartes Joun Bishop of GLoucesTER 
AND BRISTOL. 

Tuomas Lecu Bishop of St. Atsans. 

James Bishop of Herzrorp. 

Wutum Connor Bishop of Pzrzr- 
BOROUGH. 

Harvey Bishop of Caruisiz. 


Arrour Cxarizs Bishop of Bato anp 
WELL. 

RicHarD Bishop of CHIcHESTER. 

Wim Basi Bishop of St. Davin’s. 

Aytuony Wizson Bishop of RocHzEster. 

Wim Datrympce Bishop of Licx- 
FIELD. 

Joun Cuartes Bishop of LrvERpPoot. 

Ernest Rotanp Bishop of Newoast1z. 

Ricard Bishop of Lianparr. 

Grorce Howarp Bishop of Truro. 

Wu. Bishop of CuzstTxRr. 

GzorcE Bishop of SourHwELL. 

Wim Boyp Bishop of Riron. 

Epwarp Bishop of Lincoxy. 


Henry Tuurstan Lorp Knursrorp. 
(One of Her Majesty's Principal Seore~ 
tartes of State.) 


Dupitey Cuartes Lord pz Ros. 
AuFrep Josern Lord Mowsray. 

Gezorce Manners Lord Hasrines. 
Epwarp SoutHweEtt Lord pz OxrrrorD. 


Gitprrt Henry Lord WILLOUGHBY DE 
ERxEssy : 
Txomas Crospy Wiii1am Lord Dacre. 


Cuar.tzes Henry Rouzz Lord Cuaron. 





Rosert Natsantret Czci, Georez Lord 
ZovcHE or HaRYNGWORTH. 


Rawpon Gzoraz Grey Lord Gray vz. 
Rorzyn. 

Cartes Epwarp Hastines Lord Bor- 
REAUX. (Karl of Loudoun.) 

Francis Rosert Lord Camoys. 

Henry Lord Bravmont. 

Henry Lord Wiitovensy DE Brox. 

Husert Georce Cuarres Lord Vaux oF 
HaARrRowDEN. 

Raps Gorpon Lord WENTWoRTH. 

Aurrep THomas TowNsHEND Lord BraYE . 

Rosert Georce Lord Wriypsor. 

Wiiram Henry Joun Lord Norru. 

Bzavonamp Mowsray Lord Sr. Jonn or 
BLerso. 

Freperick Greorce Lord Howarp DE 
WALDEN. 

Wrt11aMm Joseru Lord Petre. 

Joun Frennes Lord Sayz anp SExz. 

Joun Francis Lord ARuNDELL oF WaR- 
DOUR. 

Jonn Sruart Lord Cuirron. 
Darnley.) 

Joun Baptist Joseru Lord Dormer. 

Grorce Henry Lord Trynuam. 

Aveustus FREDERICK F1tz-HERBERT Lord 
STAFFORD. 

GrorGE FREDERICK WILLIAM Lord Byron. 

Lewis Henry Hveu Lord Cuiirrorp oF 
CHUDLEIGH. 

Wim Coutts Lord AsHForD. 

Horace Courtenay Gammett Lord 
Forsrs. (Elected for Scotland.) 

Wiuutum Lord Sioa. 

(Elected for Scotland.) 

Cuartzs Lord BLAanryReE. 
Scotland.) 

AuexanpER Hues Lord Batrour or 
Buriey. (lected for Scotland.) - 

Watrer Hvex Lord Potwartu. (Elected 
for Scotland.) 

Ricnarp Epmunp Saint Lawrence Lord 
Boyz. (Karl of Cork and Orrery.) 

Gzorce Lord Hay. (£arl of Kinnoul.) 

Diesy WentwortH Bayarp Lord Mm- 
DLETON. 

Freperiok George Brasazon Lord 
Ponsonsy. (Earl of Bessborough.) 

Aurrep NaTHaniet Hoipen Lord Soars- 
DALE. 

Gores Frorance Lord Boston, 

Cartes Gzores Lord Lovett anp Hot- 
LAND. (Zari of Hgmont.) 


(Zari of 


(Elected for 
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ROLL OF THE LORDS 


Grorcs Wiiu1am Hewry Lord Vernon. 

Epwarp Sr. Vincent Lord Diesy. 

Grorcre DoverasLordSunprivcz. (Duke 
of Argyll.) 

Manxtin Biapen Lord Hawke. 

Henry Tuomas Lord Fotzy. 

AnrTHuR DE CarponnEt Lord Drvevor. 

Txomas Lord Wa.smneHam. 

Wuuum Lord Bacor. 

Onartes Henry Lord SovurHampron. 

Joun Ricnarp Brinstzy Lord Grant- 
LEY. 

Grorcz Brinces Hartey Dennett Lord 
Rovpney. 

Henry Gzorcz Lord Lovarne. 

Parrre Rearmvatp Lord Somers. 

Riowarp Henry Lord Berwick. 

Epwarp Lennox Lord SHERBORNE. 

Jonn Henry De La Porr Lord Tyrone. 
(Marquess of Waterford.) 

Henry Bentinox Lord Canteton. (Earl 
of Shannon.) 

Onartes Lord Surrretp. 

Duptzy Wiimot Lord DorcHEsTEr. 

Liovp Lord Kenyon. 
Onartzs Cornwatuis Lord BrayBRooke. 
Gzorcz Aveustus Hamitton Lord 
FisHEerwicx. (Marquess of Donegall.) 
Hewry Onartes Lord Gacr. (Viscount 
Gage.) 

Txomas Jonn Lord Tuurtow. 

Witt Gerorce Lord Avcktanp. 

Onar.es Georce Lord Lytretron. 

Henry Gzorce Lord Menvre. (Viscount 
Clifden.) 

Grorez Lord Stuart of Castiz Stuart. 
(Karl of Moray.) 

Auan Prantacenet Lord Srewart of 
Ganuies. (Earl of Galloway.) 

James Gzorcz Henry Lord Satrers- 
ForD. (Earl of Courtown.) 

WniusMm Lord Bropriox. 
Midleton.) 

Frepreriok Henry Wriu14mM Lord Oat- 
THORPE. 

Peter Rosert Lord Gwypr. 

Oxnantes Rosert Lord Oarrineton. 

Wuu4a4s Henry Lord Botton. 

Tsomas Lytrieton Lord LizForp. 


Tromas Lord RissiEsDALe. 


Epwarp Doyoven Lord Incxrevin. 
(Elected for Ireland.) 


( Vescount 





Joun Tomas Wui114M Lord Massy. 
(Elected for Ireland.) 


Rosert Lord Cronsroox. (Elected for 
Ireland.) 

Onartes Marx Lord Hzaprey. ( Elected 
Sor Ireland.) 

Epwarp Henry Cuvrcumt Lord Oror- 
ton. (Elected for Ireland.) 

Hercutes Epwarp Lord lLanororp. 
(Elected for Ireland.) 

Dayrottes Briaxenery Lord Ventry 
(Elected for Ireland.) 

Eyre OnatLonerjHenry Lorp Ciarina. 
(Llected for Ireland.) 

Henry Francis Szymour Lord Moors. 
(Marquess of Drogheda.) 

Joun Henry WeEtiincTon Granam Lord 
Lorrus. (Marquess of Ely.) 

Wuu4umMm Lord Carysrort. 
Carysfort.) 

Gzorce Ratrpn Lord ABERCROMBY. 

Cartes Epmunp Lord Ex.ensorovan. 


(Earl of 





Aveustus Freperick Arrnur Lord 
Sanpys. 

Henry Nortu Lord Suerrreip. (Earl 
of Sheffield.) 

Wru1am Maonacuten Lord Erskine. 

Gzorez Jonn Lord Montgactx. (Mar- 
quess of Sligo.) 

GrorceARTHUR Hastines Lord GRANARD. 
(Earl of Granard.) 

Houneerrorp Lord Crewe. 

Lord GarpNeER. 
Joun Toomas Lord Manners. 


Joun Aprian Lovis Lord Horzrovun. 
(Earl of Hopetoun.) 

Ricuarp Lord Castirzmamn. (Elected 
Sor Ireland.) 

Cuantzs Lord Metprum. (Marquess of 
Huntly.) 

Gzorcz Frepertox Lord Ross. (Earl of 
Glasgow.) 

Lowry Egerton Lord Gnruvsreap. 
(Earl of Enniskillen.) 

Wuium Hare Jonn OCxartes Lord 
Foxrorp. (Larl of Limerick.) 

Vicror Apert Franors Onartes Lord 
CHURCHILL. 


GzorcE Rosert Cannine Lord Harnis. 

Reemarp Cxaryes Epwarp Lord Cor- 
CHESTER. 

Scoomserc Henry Lord Ker. (Mar- 
quess of Lothian.) 

Hznry Francis Lord Minster. (Mar- 
quess Conyngham.) 








SPIRITUAL AND TEMPORAL. 


Jauzs Epwarp Wim Txeonarp Lord 
OrmonvE. (Marquess of Ormonde.) 

Francis Ricnarp Lord Wemyss. (Karl 
of Wemyss.) 

Joun Srrancz Lord CLANBRASSILL. 
(Earl of Roden.) 

Tuomas Lord SrmocnHester. 
Longford.) 

Ciorwortuy Joun Eyre Lord Orie. 
( Viscount Massereene.) 

Hvuex Lord Detamere. 


(Hart of 


Parr Lord Dz L’Istz anp Duptey. 

Atexanper Huex Lord Asupurton. 

Epwarp Grorce Freroy Lord Haruer- 
TON. 

ArcurpatD Brasazon Sparrow Lord 
Worurenam. (Larl of Gosford.) 

Wim Freperick Lord StratHEepeEn. 

GrorrrEY Dominick Avcustus FREDE- 


rick Lord ORANMORE AND Browne. 
(Elected for Ireland.) 


| Simon Josern Lord Lovar. 


Ortanpo Watkin WELD Lord Forester. | Wits Bateman Lord Bateman 


Jonn Witt1am Lord Ray tetcu. 
Enric Freperic Lord Girrorp. 


Husert Georcze Lord Somerur. 
(Marquess of Clanricarde.) 


James Lupovic Lord Wiean. (Earl of 
Crawford and Balcarres.) 

Ucurer Joun Marx Lord Ranrvrty. 
(Earl of Ranfurly.) 


Jonn Byrne Leicester Lord De Tastey. 

OnartesSrvuart Henry Lord TENTERDEN. 

Wr214am Conynenam Lord PiLunxker. 

Wim Henry Asue Lord Heyrss- 
BURY. 

AncuiBaLD Pamir Lord Roszsery. (Karl 
of Rosebery.) 

Ricnarp James Lord CLanwinuiam. 
(Earl of Clanwilliam.) 

Wr Drarer Mortmer Lord Wyn- 
FORD. 


Witusm Henry Lord Kumarnoox. 


James Motynevx Lord Onar.Eemont. 
(Earl of Charlemont.) 

Atcernon Hawkins Tuomonp Lord 
Kinrore. (arl of Kintore.) 
GrorcE Ponsonsy Lord Lismore. 

count Lismore.) 


Derrick WARNER Witi1aAmM Lord Ross- 
MORE. 


Rosert SHarianp GrorcE Juin Lord 
CAREW. 


Cuartes Frepertcok AsuiEy Coorzr 
Lord Dr Mavtey. 
Artuur Lord WRorreEstey. 


CuartEs Doventas Ricnarp Lord Supr- 
LEY 


FREDERICK Henry Pavt Lord Mernuven. 

Henry Epwarp Joun Lord STanuey or 
ALDERLEY. 

Wit11am Henry Lord Lzten. 

Bemsy Lord WENLOcK. 

Wut Lord Lurean. 


Tuomas Spring Lord Monreacrz or 
BRANDON. 


Joun Reernatp Urron Lord Szarton. 
Joun Mantey Arsurunot Lord Kzanz. 


Joun Lord Oxenroorp. (Larl of Stair.) 
Hussry Crespieny Lord Vivian. 
Henry Wiii1aMm Lord Conezerton. 


( Vise 





(Earl of Erroll.) 

Arruur James Franors Lord Frveat. 
(Earl of Fingall.) 

Wut Pamir Lord Szerron. (Zari of 
Sefton.) 

Rosert BermincHamM Lord CLEMENTS. 
(Earl of Leitrim.) 

Tuomas Lord Kenuis. (Marquess of 
Headfort.) 

Reematp Lord Cuaworru. (Lari of 
Heath.) 

Cuartes Apotpxus Lord Dunmorg. | 
(Earl of Dunmore.’ 


Avaustus Freprricok Grorce Warwick 
Lord Poitrmore. 


Lurwetyn Nevitt Vaveuan Lord Mos- 


TYN. 
Henry Spencer Lord TemPpremore. | 
Varentine Frepericx Lord OCioncurry. | 
Jonny Sr. Vuvcent Lord Dz Saumarzz. | 
Txomas Lord Denman. 

Wruuus Frepeniox Lord Anmvazr. 


| 


Denis St. Gzorce Lord DunsanDLE anpD 
CranoonaL. (LHlected for Ireland.) 


Victor AtexanpEr Lord Exam. (Zari 
of Elgin and Kincardine.) 

Onartzes Rosert Oraupe Lord Truro. 

Artuur Lord Dz Freyne. 


Epwarp .BurrensHaw Lord Samr 
LEONARDS. 


GrorcE Fitz-Roy Henry Lord Raatan. 

VatentinE Avaustus Lord Kenmare. 
(Zarl of Kenmare.) 

Henry Lord Berrzr. 








ROLL OF THE LORDS 


Ricuarp Woean Lord Tarzor pz Mata- 
HIDE. 


Rosert Lord Exsvry. 

Cuar.es Compron Wiiu14M Lord Cxzs- 
HAM. - 

Freperio Aucustus Lord CHELMSFORD. 

Jonn Lord Cxurston. 

Henry Lord Leconrire.p. 

Wirsranam Lord Ecerton. 

Goprrry Cuar.es Lord TREDEGAR. 

FirzPatrick Henry Lord Lyvepen. 

Henry Cuartes Lord BroveHam anpD 
Vaux. 

ArtHur Firz-Geratp Lord Kiynarrp. 

Ricnarp Lurrrent Pruxmeton Lord 
WESTBURY. 


Francois Wii1am Firznarpinee Lord 
FirzHarDInceE. 


Luxe Lord ANNALY. 

Ropert OFFLEY 
Hoveuton. 

Wir Lord Romity. 

Gxorcre Pures ALEXANDER Lord Bar- 
RoGiLL. (Karl of Caithness.) 

James Hersert Gustavus MEREDYTH 


Lord 


ASHBURTON 


Lord Mzrzepytu. (Lord Athlumney.) 
WinpnamM Tuomas Lord Kenry. (Zari 
of Dunraven and Mount-Earl.) 


Cartes Srantxy Lord Monox. (Vis- 
count Monck.) 

Joun Masor Lord HartisMEre. 
Henniker.) 

Hepworts Hytron Lord Hytron. 

Grorce SHotto Gorpon Lord PEenruyn. 

Gustavus Russert Lord BrancEreru. 
( Viscount Boyne.) 

Joun Henry Lord Kesteven. 

Arruur Lord OrMATHWAITE. 

Epwarv Lord O’Ner. 

Rosert Corneis Lord Narrer. 

Jenico Wui11am Joszpn Lord Gorman- 
ston. (Viscount Gormanston.) 

Joun Hamitton Lord Lawrence. 

James Puarstep Lord PENZANCE. 

Joun Lord Dunnine. (Lord Rollo.) 

James Lord Batmnarp. (Karl of 
Southesk.) 

Wuus Lord Harz. (Earl of Listowel.) 

Fraxcts Epwarp Lord Howarp or 
GossoP. 

Brernarp Epwarp Barnasy Lord 
CasTLETOWN. 


(Lord 





Joun Emerton Epwarp Lord Aoron. 

Txomas CHartes Lord Ropartes. 

Freperick Lord WoLvERTON. 

AtcERNoN WititaAmM Fouixe Lord Grz- 
VILLE. 

Tuomas TownELEY Lord O’Haaan. 

Wim Lord Sanpuourst. 

Frepekic Lord BLacuFrorp. 

Francis Lord Errricx. (Lord Napier.) 

JamMEs CHARLES HERBERT WELBORE ELLIS 
Lord Somerton. (Karl of Normanton.) 


Henry Austin Lord ABERDARE. 
James Lord MonoreEIFr. 

Joun Dvuxe Lord CoLERiner. 
Wim Lord Emty. 


CuicHEesTER SamMvuEL Lord Car.incrorp. 
(Lord Clermont.) 


Tuomas Francois Lord Corresioz. 
Epmunp Lord Hammonp. 

Joun Staney Lord Hampton. 
Joun Lord WINMARLEIGH. 


Cartes ALEXANDER Lord Dovetas. 
(Earl of Home.) 

Artuur Georcre Mavute Lord Ramsay. 
(Earl of Dathousie.) 

Joun Hunry Lord Fermanacu. (Zari 
Erne.) 

Wiuiam Ricuarp Lord Harzecu. 


Henry Gerarp Lord Aineron. 

Joun Lord ToLLEMAcHE. 

Wituram CansFietp Lord Grerarp. 

Couin Lord Buacksurn. 

Lionet Sackvitie Lord Sackvitxz. 

CuarLEs Bowyer Lord Nortor. 

Percy Lord Suurr. (Viscount Bar- 
rington.) 

Wuium Lord Warson. (4 Lord of 
Appeal in Ordinary.) 

LawkRENcE Hesketu Lord Hatpon. 

Ivor Bertie Lord Wimporne. 

ArtTHurR Epwarp Lord ArpDILAuN. 

ALEXANDER Dunpas Ross Lord Lamine- 
TON. 

Cartes FrepericK Lord Donineron. 

Arruvur Epwin Lord Trevor. 

Montacu Witt1am Lord Rowron. 

Evwarp Huegssen Lord Brasournz. 

Arruur Oxtver Vitirers Lord Ampt- 
HILL. 

Wiutuusm Montacu Lord TwrEEppa.z. 
(Marquess of Tweeddale.) 
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Wru3uuam Unicx Tarstram Lord Howrs. | 


(Earl of Howth.) 
Donatp James Lord Reay. 
Harcourt Lord Derwent. 
Henry James Lord Horurre.p. 
Duptey Courts Lord TwEEDMoUTH. 
Grorce WILLIAM WILSHERE Lord Bram- 
WELL. 
Jonny Daviy Lord FirzGerap. 
Lord of Appeal in Ordinary.) 
Frepericok Beavonamp Pacer Lord At- 
CESTER. 

Atrrep Lord Tennyson. 

James Lord SrraTuHsPey. 
field.) 

Joun Grorce Lord Monx Brerron. 

Wa rer Caarizes Lord Norrupourne. 

Arrnur Saunpers -Wint1am OnARLES 
Fox Lord Suptxy. (Earl of Arran.) 

Joun Ropgert Wituiam Lord pe Vxscr. 
( Viscount de Vesci.) 

Marmavpvuke Franois Lord Herrizs. 

Harpince Srantey Lord Hatssury. 
(In another Place as Lord High Chan- 
cellor.) 

Mervyn Epwarp Lord Powsrscourtr 
(In another Place as Viscount Powers- 
court.) 

AntHony Hentzy Lord Nortsineron 
(Lord Henley.) 

Natuanret Mayer Lord Roruscninp. 

Epwarp Cuar.es Lord REVELSTOKE. 

Rosert Lord MonxsweE tu. 

Artuur Lord HosnHovse. 

Rates Rosert WHEELER Lord Lineen. 

Epwarp Lord AsHBOURNE. 

Rowranp Lord Saint Oswa.p. 

Rosert James Lord WANTAGE. 


(A 


(Earl of Sea- 





Wim Batior Lord Esnzr. 

Tuomas Lord DERAMORE. 

Henry Joun Lord Monracu of Brav- 
LIEU. 

Wim Buiter Fuuterron Lord Ex- 
PHINSTONE. 

Cuartes Joun Lord Cotvitiz of Cut- 
ROSS. 

Farrer Lord Herscouetu. 

Cryartes Henry Lord Hituinepon. 

Samvet Cuarizes Lord Hinpup. 

Epmunp Lord GrimTHorPE. 

Ricuarp pg Aquita Lord STaLBRinGE. 

Wim Lord Kensineron. 

Micuaret Artuvur Lord Burton. 

Joun Gienoarrn Carter Lord Hamitron 
oF DaLzELL. 

Tuomas Lore Brassey. 

Henry Lord Turina. 

Freperiok Artour Lord SranizyY oF 
PRESTON. 

Epwarp Lord Maonacuten. (A Lord 
of Appeal in Ordinary.) 

Rosert Lord ConnEMARA. 


Craupe Lord Bowzs (Jn another place 
Earl of Strathmore and Kinghorn.) 


Grorex Epwarp Minnzs Monoxton Lord 
Monckton ( Vicount Galway.) 


Joun Lord Sarnt Levan. 


James Maonacutren Lord Maauera- 
MORNE. 


Wiutu1am Gzorcse Lord Armstrone. 
Grorce Lord Basina. 

Wituram Henry Lord De Ramsey. 
Henry Witi1am Lord CHryLesmore. 
Joun GELLIBRAND Lord ADDINGTON. 
Joun Lord Savitz. 


There is a vacancy in the representa- 
tion of the Peers for Ireland caused by 
the death of Lord Dunsany. 











LIST OF THE COMMONS. 





THE NAMES OF MEMBERS 


RETURNED TO SERVE IN THE TWENTY-FOURTH PARLIAMENT OF THE UniTED Kinepom 
or Great Brirary AND IRELAND, SUMMONED TO MEET AT WESTMINSTER 


THE Firrn Day or Avevust, 


Onz TxHovsanp Eregut HvunNpDRED AND 


Ercuty Srx, a8 BY THE SEVERAL RETURNS FILED IN THE OFFICE OF THE 


CLERK OF THE CROWN IN CHANCERY APPEARS. 


CorRECTED TO THE MEETING 


OF THE PARLIAMENT ON THE 21st FEBRUARY, 1889. 


BEDFORD. 
NorTHERN, or BIGGLESWADE Division, 
Viscount Baring. 
Soutuern, or Luton Division, 
Cyril Flower. 
BEDFORD BOROUGH. 
Samuel Whitbread. 





BERKS. 
NortHeErn, or Asrnepon Drvision, 
Philip Wroughton. 
Souruern, or Newsury Division, 
William George Mount. 
Eastern, or Woxkincuam Division, 
Sir George Russell, bt. 
READING BOROUGH. 
Charles Townshend Murdoch. 


WINDSOR (NEW) BOROUGH. 
Robert Richardson-Gardner. 





BUCKS. 
NorrTuern, or Buckinenam Drvision, 


Hon. Egerton Hubbard. 
Mn, or Aytzssury Drvision, 


Baron Ferdinand James de Rothschild. 


Sovurnern, or Wroomsz Drvision, 
Viseount Curzon. 





CAMBRIDGE. 
‘ NortHeErn, or WissEcH Drvision, 
Charles William Selwyn. 
WESTERN, or CHESTERTON Drvision, 
Charles Hall. 
Eastern, or NewMarket Division, 
George Newnes. 


CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY, 
Rt. Hon. Henry Cecil Raikes, M.A. 
George Gabriel Stokes. 


CAMBRIDGE BOROUGH. 
Robert Uniacke Penrose Fitzgerald. 





CHESTER. 
Wrrrat Drvision, 
Edward Thomas Davenant Cotton. 
Eppissury Drviston, 
Henry James Tollemache. 


MAccLEsFIELD Drviston, 
William Bromley-Davenport. 


. Crewe Division, 
Walter Stowe Bright McLaren. 


Nortxwicx Drvision, 
John Tomlinson Brunner. 


. Atrrionam Drviston, 
Sir William Cunliffe Brooks, bt. 
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List of (COMMONS, 1889} 


CrEsTER—cont. 
Hype Drviston, 
Joseph Watson Sidebotham. 


Kyutsrorp Drviston, 


* Hon. Alan de Tatton Egerton. 


BIRKENHEAD BOROUGH. 
Lieut.-General Sir Edward Bruce Ham- 
ley, K.C B. 
CHESTER BOROUGH. 
Robert Armstrong Yerburgh. 


STOCKPORT BOROUGH. 
Louis John Jennings, 





Sydney Gedge. 
CORNWALL. 
Western, or St. Ives Division, 
Thomas Bedford Bolitho. 

Norrtu- WESTERN, or CAMBORNE Drviston, 
Charles Auguetus Vansittart Conybeare. 
Truro Division, 

William Bickford Smith. 
Mn, or St. Austett Drviston, 
William Alexander M‘Arthur. 
Soutn-Eastern, or Bopmin Division, 
Leonard Henry Courtney. 
Nortu-Eastern, or LAUNCESTON 
Drviston, 
Charles Thomas Dyke Acland. 
PENRYN AND FALMOUTH BOROUGH. 
William George Cavendish Bentinck. 





CUMBERLAND 
NorTHERN, or Esxpare Division, 
Robert Andrew Allison. 
Mn, or Penrits Drvision, 
James William Lowther. 
CocxerMoutTH Drviston, 
Sir Wilfrid Lawson, bt. 
Western, or Ecremont Division, 
Lord Muncaster. 
CARLISLE BOROUGH. 
William Court Gully. 
WHITEHAVEN BOROUGH. 


Rt. Hon. George Augustus Frederick 
Cavendish: Bentinck, 





Members. 


DERBY. 
Hien Peax Drviston, 
William Sidebottom. 
Norru-Eastern Drviston, 
Thomas Dolling Bolton. 


CHESTERFIELD Division, 
Alfred: Barnes. 


Western Drviston, 
Lord Edward Cavendish. 


Min Drviston, 
James Alfred Jacoby. 


Inxeston Drvision, 
Sir Balthazar Walter Foster. 
Sovrnery Drvision, 
Henry Wardle. 
DERBY BOROUGH. 
Thomas Roe, 


Rt. Hon. Sir William George Granville 
Venables Vernon Harcourt, knt. 





DEVON. 
Eastern, or Honrron Division, 
Sir John Henry Kennaway, bt. 
Norru-Easrern, or Tiverton Division, 
Lt.-Col. William Hood Walrond. 
NortueErn, or Sourn Motron Drvision, 
Viscount Lymington. 
Norru- Western, or BARNSTAPLE 
Division, 
George Pitt Lewis. 
Western, or Tavistock Drviston, 
Viscount Ebrington. 
Souruern, or Toryes Drvision, 
Francis Bingham Mildmay. 
Torquay Drvision, 
Richard Mallock. 


Mn, or Asusurton Division, 
Charles Seale-Hayne. 


DEVONPORT BOROUGH. 
Sir John Henry Puleston, knt. 
George Edward Price. 
EXETER BOROUGH. 
Hon. Sir Stafford Northcote, bt., O.B. 


PLYMOUTH BOROUGH. 
Sir Edward Bates, bt. 


Sir Edward George Olarke, knt, 








List of 
DORSET. 


Norruern Drvision, 
Hon. Edwin Berkeley Portman. 


Eastern Drvision, 
George Hawkesworth Bond. 

SovurHErn Drvision, 
Charles Joseph Theophilus Hambro. 

Western Division, 
Henry Richard Farquharson. 





DURHAM. 
Jarrow Drvision, 
Sir Charles Mark Palmer, bt. 


Hoveuton-tz-Srrine Division, 
Nicholas Wood. 
CuEsTER-LE-STREET Drvision, 
James Joicey. 
Nortu-Western Drvision, 
Llewellyn Archer Atherley-Jones. 
Mip Drvision, 
William Crawford. 
Souru-Eastern Drvision, 
Lieut.-General Sir Henry Marshman 
Havelock-Allan, bt., V.C., K.C.B. 
BisHorp AuckiaAnD Drvision, 
John Mellor Paulton. 
Barnarp Oastie Drvision, 
Sir Joseph Whitwell Pease, Bt. 


DARLINGTON BOROUGH. 
Theodore Fry. 
DURHAM BOROUGH. 
Thomas Milvain. 
GATESHEAD BOROUGH. 
Hon. Walter Henry James. 
HARTLEPOOLS (THE) BOROUGH 
Thomas Richardson. 
SOUTH SHIELDS BOROUGH. 
James Cochran Stevenson. 
STOCKTON BOROUGH. 
Sir Horace Davey, kt. 
SUNDERLAND BOROUGH. 


Samuel Storey, 
Edward Temperley Gourley. 


{COMMONS, 1889} 





ESSEX. 


SoutH- WESTERN, or WALTHAMSTOW 
Division, 


William Thomas Makins. 





’ Members. 


Essex —cont. 
SourHeErn, or Romrorp Drviston, 
James Theobald. 
WEsTERN, or Eprrne Drvision, 
Right Hon. Sir Henry John Selwin- ° 
Ibbetson, bt. 
NorrHeErn, or Sarrron WALDEN 
SION, 
Herbert Colstoun Gardner. 
Norru-Eastern, or Harwicn Drvtston, 
James Round. 
Eastern, or Matpon Drvision, 
Charles Wing Gray. 


Mn, or CuetmsrorD Drvision, 
William James Beadel. 
Sourn-Eastern Drviston, 
Major Frederick Carne Rasch. 
COLCHESTER BOROUGH. 
Lord Brooke 
WEST HAM BOROUGH. 
North Division, 
James Forrest Fulton. 
South Division, 
George Edward Banes. 


GLOUCESTER. 
Min, or Stroup Drviston, 
George Holloway. 
NorTHERN, or TEwKEsBuRY Drvision, 
Sir John Edward Dorington, bt. 
Eastern, or OrRENCESTER Drvision, 
Arthur Brend Winterbotham. 
Forest oF Dean Division, 
Godfrey Blundell Samuelson. 
SourHeErN, or Tuornpury Drviston, 
Hon. John William Plunkett. 
BRISTOL BOROUGH. 
West Division, 
Rt. hon. Sir Michael Edward Hicks- 
Beach, bt. 
North Division, 
Lewis Fry. 
Kast Division, 
Handel Cossham. 
South Division, 
Lt.-Col. Edward Stock Hill, C.B. 


CHELTENHAM BOROUGH. 
James Tynte Agg-Gardner. 
GLOUCESTER BOROUGH. 





Thomas Robinson. 
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HANTS. KENT. 
Norrnern, or Bastrestoxe Drviston, Western, or Szvenoaxs Drviston, 
Arthur Frederick Jeffreys. Hon. Charles William Mills. 
Western, or Anpover Drvision, Nortu-WeEstERn, or DARTFORD 
William Wither Bramston Beach. 


Eastern, or PETERSFIELD Drviston, 
Viscount Wolmer. 


SovrHErN, or Farenam Drvision, 
Lieut.-Gen. Sir Frederick Wellington 
John FitzWygram, bt. 
New Forest Drvision, 
Francis Compton. 
CHRISTCHURCH BOROUGH. 
Charles Edward Baring Young. 
PORTSMOUTH BOROUGH. 
Major.-Gen. Sir William Crossman, 
K.O.M.G. 
Sir Samuel Wilson. 
SOUTHAMPTON BOROUGH. 
Alfred Giles. 
Francis H. Evans. 
WINCHESTER BOROUGH. 
Richard Moss. 


HEREFORD. 
NorTHeEsn, or Leominster Drvision, 
James Rankin. 
SouTHERN, or Ross Drvision, 
Michael Biddulph. 
HEREFORD BOROUGH. 
Sir Joseph Russell Bailey, bt. 








HERTFORD. 

Norruery. or Hitcamw Division, 

Robert Dimsdale (Baron of the Russian 
Empire). 

Eastern, or HERTFORD Thiieial 

Abel Smith. 
Min, or St. AtBan’s Division, 

Viscount Grimston. 


Western, or Wartrorp Drvision, 
Thomas Frederick Halsey. 





HUNTINGDON. 


SovrHERN, or Huntinepon Drvision, 
Arthur Hugh Smith Barry. 


NortTHeErn, or Ramsay Drviston, 
Hon. Ailwyn Edward Fellowes. 





ISLE OF WIGHT. 
Sir Richard Everard Webster, knt. 





Drvasion, 
Rt. Hon. Sir William Hart Dyke, bt. 


Soutn-WEstTERn, or TUNBRIDGE 
Drviston, 
Robert Norton. 
Mn, or Mzpway Drvision, 
Hon. John Stewart Gathorne-Hardy. 
Norru-Eastern, or FaversHaM 
Division 
Hon. Herbert Thomas Knatchbull- 
Hugessen. 
Soutnern, or AsHrorp Drvision, 
William Pomfret Pomfret. 


Eastern, or St. Avaustine’s Division, 
Aretas Akers-Douglas. 


Istz or THanet Drviston, 
Rt. Hon. James Lowther 

CANTERBURY BOROUGH. 
John Henniker Heaton. 


CHATHAM BOROUGH. 
Sir John Eldon Gorst, knt. 
DEPTFORD BOROUGH. 
Charles John Darling. 
DOVER BOROUGH. 
Major Alexander George Dickson. 


GRAVESEND BOROUGH. 
John Bazley White. 
GREENWICH BOROUGH. 
Thomas William Boord. 
HYTHE BOROUGH. 
Sir Edward William Watkin, bt. 


LEWISHAM BOROUGH. 
Rt. Hon. Viscount Lewisham. 


MAIDSTONE BOROUGH. 
F. 8. Wykeham Cornwallis. 


ROCHESTER BOROUGH. 
Col. Francis Charles Hughes- Hallett. 


WOOLWICH BOROUGH. 
Col. Edwin Hughes. 





LANCASTER. 
North Lancashire, 
Norra Lonspate Division, 
William George Ainslie. 


. Lancaster Drvision, 
James Williamson. 








List of 
LanoasTER—cont, 
Buiackxroot Drvistoy, : 
Sir Matthew White Ridley, bt. 
Cuortey Drviston, 
Lieut.-Gen. Randle Joseph Feilden. 
North-East Lancashire. 
Darwen Drvision, 
Viscount Cranborne. 
CuiTHEROE Drvision, 
Rt. Hon. Sir Ughtred James Kay- 
Shuttleworth, bt. 
Accrineton Drviston, 
Robert Trotter Hermon-Hodge. 
RossENDALE Drvision, 

Rt. Hon. Marquess of Hartington. 
South-East Lancashire, 
Westnovcuton Drvision, 

Frank Hardcastle. 

Heywoop Division, 
Isaac Hoyle. 

MripptetTon Drvision, 
Thomas Fielden. 

RavDcuiFFE-cuM-FaRNWoRTH Diviston,: 
Robert Leake. 
Eocries Drviston, 

Hon. Alfred John Francis Egerton. 


Srretrorp Drviston, 

John William Maclure. 
Gorton Drviston, 

Richard Peacock. 

Prestwtcu Drviston, 
Robert Gray Cornish Mowbray. 

South-West Lancashire, 

Soutuport Drvision, 
Hon. George Nathaniel Curzon. 

Ormskirk Drvision, 
Arthur Bower Forwood. 


Bootie Drvision, 
Lieut.-Colonel Thomas Myles Sandys. 


Wrnnes Drvision, 
Tom Cottingham Edwards-Moss. 


Newron Drvision, 
Thomas Wodehouse Legh. 


Ince Drviston, 
Colonel Henry Blundell - Hollinshead 
Blundell, C.B. 
Leite Drvision, 
Caleb Wright. 


ASHTON-UNDER-LYNE BOROUGI. 
John Edmund Wentworth Addison. 
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LancasTER—cont. 
BARROW-IN-FURNESS BOROUGH. 
William Sproston Caine. 
BLACKBURN BOROUGH. 
William en: 
William Henry Hornby. 
BOLTON BOROUGH. 
Herbert Shepherd-Cross. 
Lieut. Colonel Hon. Francis Charles 
Bridgeman. 
BURNLEY BOROUGH. 
John Slagg. 
BURY BOROUGH, 


Right Hon. Sir Henry James, knt. 


LIVERFOOL BOROUGH. 
Kirkdale Division, 
Sir George Smyth Baden - Powell, 
K.0.M.G. 


Walton Division, 
Miles Walker Mattinson. 
Everton Division, 
Edward Whitley. 
West Derby Division, 
Hon. William Henry Cross. 
Scotland Division, 
Thomas Power O’Connor. 
Exchange Division, 
Ralph Neville. 
Abercromby Division, 
William Frederick Lawrence. 
East Toxteth Division, 
Baron Henry de Worms. 
West Toxteth Division, 
Thomas Bland Royden. 
MANCHESTER BOROUGH. 
North- West Division, 
Sir William Henry Houldsworth, bt. 
North Division, 
Charles Ernest Schwann. 
North-East Division, 
Right Hon. Sir James Fergusson, bt. 
East Division, 
Right Hon. Arthur James Balfour. 
South Division, 
Sir Henry Enfield Roscoe, knt. 
South-West Division, 
Jacob Bright. 
OLDHAM BOROUGH, 


James Mackenzie Maclean. 
Elliott Lees. 








List of 
LanoasTER—coné. 
PRESTON BOROUGH. 
William Edward Murray Tomlinson. 
Robert William Hanbury. 
ROCHDALE BOROUGH, 
Thomas Bayley Potter. 
SALFORD BOROUGH. 
North Division, 
Edward Hardcastle. 
West Division, 
Lees Knowles. 
South Division, 
Henry Hoyle Howorth. 
ST. HELENS BOROUGH. 
Henry Seton-Karr. 
STALYBRIDGE BOROUGH. 
Tom Harrop Sidebottom. 
WARRINGTON BOROUGH. 
Sir Gilbert Greenall, bt. 
WIGAN BOROUGH, 
Francis Sharp Powell. 





LEICESTER. 
Eastern, or Metron Division, 
Marquess of Granby. 


Mn, or Lovexsorover Drvisiox, 
Edwin Joseph Lisle March Phillipps de 
Lisle. 
Wesrern, or Bosworts Drvision, 
James Ellis. 


SouTHEkN, or Harzoxoveu Drvision, 
Thomas Keay Tapling. 
LEICESTER BOROUGH. 


James Allanson Picton. 
Alexander M‘Arthur. 
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LINCOLN. 


West Linpsey, or Gainssoro’ Drvision, 
Col. Henry Eyre. 


Nortu Linpsey, or Briee Division, 
Samuel Danks Waddy. 
East Lipsey, or Louts Division, 
Arthur Raymond Heath. 
Sourn Linpsgy, or HorncasTie 


Drvision, 
Right Hon. Edward Stanhope. 


Nort Kzsteven, or SLEAFoRD 
Drvision, 
Right Hon. Henry Chaplin. 
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Members. 


Lincotn—cont. 
Sourn Kesteven, or Stamrorp Division. 
John Compton Lawrance. 
Hoxanp, or Spatpine Drvision, 
Halley Stewart. 
BOSTON BOROUGH. 
Henry John Atkinson. 


GRANTHAM BOROUGH. 
Malcolm Low. 
GREAT GRIMSBY BOROUGH. 
Right Hon. Edward Heneage. 


LINCOLN BOROUGH. 
Frederick Harold Kerans. 





MIDDLESEX. 


Enrretp Drvision, 
Rt. Hon. Viscount Folkestone. 
TorrenHaM Dtvision, 
Joseph Howard. 
Hornsey Division, 
Henry Charles Stephens. 
Haxrrow Drvision, 
William Ambrose. 
Eatrne Division, 
Rt. Hon. Lord George Hamilton. 
Brentrorp Drvision, 
James Bigwood. 


Uxsringr Drvision, 
Frederick Dixon Dixon-Hartland. 


BETHNAL GREEN BOROUGH. 
North-East Division, 
George Howell. 
South-West Division, 
Edward Hare Pickersgill. 


CHELSEA BOROUGH. 
Charles Algernon Whitmore. 


FINSBURY BOROUGH. 
Holborn Division. 
Gainsford Bruce. 
Central Diwiston, 
Captain Frederick Thomas Penton 
East Division, 
James Rowlands. 
FULHAM BOROUGH, 
William Hayes Fisher. 


-*3 
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Mippizsex—cont. Mippiesex—St. Pancras Boro’—oont. 
HACKNEY BOROUGH, West Division, 


North Division, 
Major-Gen. Sir Lewis Pelly, K.C.B., 
K.0.8.1. 
Central Division, 
Surgeon-General Sir William Guyer 
unter, K.0.M.G. 
South Division, 

Sir Charles Russell, knt. 
HAMMERSMITH BOROUGH, 
Major-Gen. Walter Tuckfield Golds- 

worthy. 
HAMPSTEAD BOROUGH. 
Edward Brodie Hoare. 


ISLINGTON BOROUGH. 
North Division, 
George Christopher Trout Bartley. 
West Division, 
Richard Chamberlain. 
East Division, 
Cowley Lambert. 
South Division, 
Sir Albert Kaye Rollit, knt. 
KENSINGTON BOROUGH, 
North Division, 
Sir Roper Lethbridge, knt. 
South Division, 
Sir Algernon Borthwick, bt. 
LONDON UNIVERSITY. 
Sir John Lubbock, bt. 


MARYLEBONE BOROUGH. 
East Division, 
Lord- Charles William De La Poer 
Beresford. 
West Division, 


Frederick Seager-Hunt. 


PADDINGTON BOROUGH. 
North Division, 
John Aird. 
South Division, 
Rt. Hon. Lord Randolph Henry Spencer 
Churchill. 
ST. GEORGE, HANOVER SQUARE. | 
Rt. Hon. George Joachim Goschen. | 
ST. PANCRAS BOROUGH. 
North Division, 
Hon. Charles Wallace Alexander Napier | 
Coehrane-Baillie. 
East Division, 
Robert Grant Webster. 








| 


Harry Lawson Webster Lawson. 


South Division, 
Sir Julian Goldsmid, bt. 
SHOREDITCH BOROUGH. 
Hoxton Division, 
James Stuart. 


Haggerston Division, 
William Randal Cremer. 

STRAND BOROUGH. 
Right Hon. William Henry Smith. 


TOWER HAMLETS BOROUGH. 
Whitechapel Division, 
Samuel Montagu. 


St. George Division, 
Right Hon. Charles Thomson Ritchie. 


Limehouse Division, 
Edward Samuel Norris. 


Mile End Division, 
Spencer Charrington. 
Stepney Division, 
Frederick Wootton Isaacson. 
Bow and Bromley Division, 
Sir John Charles R. Colomb, K.C.M.G. 
Poplar Division, 
Sydney Charles Buxton. 
WESTMINSTER BOROUGH. 


William Lehmann Ashmead-Bartlett 
Burdett-Coutts. 





LONDON CITY. 


Sir Robert Nicholas Fowler, bt. 
Thomas Charles Baring. 





MONMOUTH. - 


NortTueErn Drvision, 
Thomas Phillips Price. 


Western Drvision, 
Cornelius Marshall Warmington. 


Sournern Division, 
Col. Hon. Frederick Courtenay Morgan. 


MONMOUTH BOROUGH. 
Sir George Elliot, bt. 





NORFOLK. 
Nortu- Western Division, 
Lord Henry Bentinck. . 








List of 
NorFotK—cont, 
Sourn-Wesrern Drvision, 
William Amhurst Tyssen-Amherst. 
NortHern Division, 
Herbert Hardy Cozens-Hardy. 
Eastern Division, 
Sir Edward Birkbeck, bt. 
Min Drviston, 
Robert Thornhagh Gurdon. 
Sournern Drviston, 
Francis Taylor. 
GREAT YARMOUTH BOROUGH. 
Sir Henry Whatley Tyler, knt. 
KING’S LYNN BOROUGH. 
Alexander Weston Jarvis. 


NORWICH BOROUGH. 


Jeremiah James Colman. 
Samuel Hoare. 





NORTHAMPTON. 
NortTHERN Drvision, 
Lord Burghley. 


Eastern Drviston, 
Francis Allston Channing. 


Min Drviston, 
Hon. Charles Robert Spencer. 
Sournern Drvistoy, 
Sir Rainald Knightley, bt. 
NORTHAMPTON BOROUGH. 
Henry Labouchere, 
Charles Bradlaugh. 
PETERBOROUGH BOROUGH. 


Hon. William John Wentworth Fitz- 
william. 





NORTHUMBERLAND. 


Wansseck Division, 
Charles Fenwick. 


TyneEsipE Division, 
Wentworth Blackett Beaumont. 


Hexuam Division, 
Miles MacInnes. 


BERwIcK-UPON-TWEED Division, 
Sir Edward Grey, bt. 


MORPETH BOROUGH. 
Thomas Burt. 
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Mombers. 


NorTHUMBERLAND—cont. 
NEWCASTLE.UPON.TYNE BOROUGH, 
Right Hon. John Morley. 
James Craig. , 
TYNEMOUTH BOROUGH. 
Richard Sims Donkin. 





NOTTINGHAM. 
Bassettaw Drvision, 
William Beckett. 


Newark Drvision, 
Viscount Newark. 


Rusuourre Drvision, 
John Edward Ellis. 


Mansriexp Drviston, 
Cecil George Savile Foljambe. 
NOTTINGHAM BOROUGH. 
West Division, 
Henry Broadhurst. 
East Division, 
Arnold Morley. 


South Division, 
Henry Smith Wright. 





OXFORD. 
NorTHERN, or Bansury Drvision, 
Sir Bernhard Samuelson, bt. 


Mm, or Woopsrocx Drvision, 
Francis William Maclean. 


Sournern, or Hentgey Drviston. 
Hon. Francis Parker. 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY. 
Rt. Hon. Sir John Robert Mowbray, 
bt., D.O.L. 
John Gilbert Talbot, D.O.L. 


OXFORD BOROUGH. 
Alexander William Hall. 





RUTLAND. 
George Henry Finch. 





SALOP. 


WeEsTERN, or Oswestry Drvision, 
Stanley Leighton. 


Nortuern, or Newport Division, 
Col. William Slaney Kenyon-Slaney. 


Min, or WeEtuineron Drvision, 
Alexander Hargreaves Brown. 








List of 
Sarop—cont. 


SovrTHERN, or Luptow Drvision, 
Robert Jasper More. 


SHREWSBURY BOROUGH. 
James Watson. 





SOMERSET. 
NortTHERN Drvision, 
Evan Henry Llewellyn. 


Wetts Division, 
Colonel Sir Richard Horner Paget, bt. 
Frome Drviston, 
Viscount Weymouth 
Eastern Drviston, 
Henry Hobhouse. 
Sournern Drviston, 
Right Hon. Earl of Cavan. 
Briwewater Drvision, 
Edward James Stanley. 
Western, or Wetuincton Drvision, 
Charles Isaac Elton. 


BATH BOROUGH. 


Edmond Robert Wodehouse, 
Col. Robert Peter Laurie, C.B. 


TAUNTON BOROUGH. 
Hon. Alfred Percy Allsopp. 





STAFFORD. 
Lzrex Drviston, 
Harry Tichborne Davenport. 


Burton Drviston, 
Sydney Evershed. 


Western Drvision, 
Hamar Alfred Bass. 
NortH-WEstTERN Drvision, 
Justinian Heathcote Edwards-Heath- 
cote. 
LicHFIELD Drvision, 
Sir John Swinburne, bt. 
Kineswinrorp Drvision, 
Alexander Staveley Hill. 
Hanpsworts Drvision, 
Henry Wiggin. 
HANLEY BOROUGH. 
William Woodall. 
NEWCASTLE-UNDER-LYME BOROUGH. 
Douglas Harry Coghill. 
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Members. 


StaFFoRD—cont. 
STAFFORD BOROUGH. 
Thomas Salt. 
STOKE-UPON-TRENT BOROUGH. 
William Leatham Bright. 
WALSALL BOROUGH. 
Sir Charles Forster, bt. 
WEDNESBURY BOROUGH. 
Hon. Philip James Stanhope. 
WEST BROMWICH BOROUGH. 
James Ernest Spencer, 
WOLVERHAMPTON BOROUGH. 
West Division, 
Sir William Chichele Plowden, K.C.8.I. 
East Division, 
Rt. Hon. Henry Hartley Fowler. 


South Division, 
Rt. Hon. Charles Pelham Villiers. 





SUFFOLK. 
NorTHErN, or Lowsstorr Drviston, 
Sir Savile Brinton Crossley, bt. 
Norru-Eastern, or Eye Drvision, 
Francis Seymour Stevenson. 
NortH- WESTERN, or STOWMARKET 
Drviston, 
Edward Greene. 
Souru, or Supsury Drvision, 
William Cuthbert Quilter. 
Sourn-Eastern, or Woopsrince 
Drviston, 
Col. Robert Hamilton Lloyd An- 
struther. 
BURY ST. EDMUNDS BOROUGH. 
Lord Francis Hervey. 
IPSWICH BOROUGH. 
Sir Charles Dalrymple, bt. 





Lord Elcho. 
SURREY. 
Nortu-WEsTERN, or CHERTSEY 
Division, 


Frederick Alers Hankey. 


Sourn- Western, or Gurtrorp Drviston, 

Hon. William St. John Fremantle 
Brodrick. 

Sourn-Easrern, or Rzicare Drviston, 

Sir James John Trevor Lawrence, bt. 
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Surrey—cont. 
Mrp, or Epsom Drviston, 
Rt. Hon. George Cubitt. 
Kryestron Drviston, 
Sir John Whittaker Ellis, bt. 
Nortu-Eastern, or WIMBLEDON 
Drviston, 
Henry Cosmo Orme Bonsor. 
BATTERSEA ann CLAPHAM BOROUGH. 
Battersea Division. 
Octavius Vaughan Morgan. 
Clapham Division. 
John Saunders Gilliat. 
CAMBERWELL BOROUGH, 
North Division, 
John Richards Kelly. 
Peckham Division, 
Arthur Anthony Baumann. 
Dulwich Division. 
John Blundell Maple. 
CROYDON BOROUGH. 
Hon. Sidney Herbert. 
LAMBETH BOROUGH, 
North Division, 
Lieut.-Gen. Charles Crawfurd Fraser, 
V.C., O.B. 
Kennington Division, 
Robert Gent-Davis. 
Briton Division. 
Marquess of Carmarthen 
Norwood Division, 
Thomas Lynn Bristowe. 
NEWINGTON BOROUGH. 
West Division, 
Charles Wallwyn Radcliffe Cooke. 
Walworth Division, 
Lewis Henry Isaacs. 
SOUTHWARK BOROUGH. 
West Division, 
Richard Knight Causton. 
Rotherhithe Division, 
Colonel Charles Edward Hamilton. 
Bermondsey Division, 
Alfred Lafone. 
WANDSWORTH BOROUGH. 
Henry Kimber. 





Members. 


SUSSEX. 
Norru- Westerns, or HorsHam Division, 
Nees sg Walter Barttelot. Barttelot, 
t., O.B. 


Sourn-WEstERn, or CHICHESTER 
Division, 
Lord Walter C. Gordon Lennox. 


NorrHerwn, or East Grinsteap Division, 
Hon. Alfred Erskine Gathorne-Hardy. 


Mn, or Lewszs Drviston, 
Sir Henry Fletcher, bt. 


SourHErn, or Eastsourne Drvision, 
Admiral Edward Field. 


Eastern, or Ryz Drvision, 
Arthur Montagu Brookfield. 


BRIGHTON BOROUGH, 
Rt. Hon. Sir William Thackeray Mar- 
riott, knt. 
Sir William Tindal Robertson, kot. 


HASTINGS BOROUGH. 
Wilson Noble. 





WARWICK. 
NortTHErn, or Tamworts Drviston, 
Philip Albert Muntz. 
Norts-Easrern, or Nungaton Drviston, 
John Stratford Dugdale. 
SoutH-WEsTERN, or StTRATFORD-on- 


Avon Drviston, 
Frederick Townsend. 


Souru-Easrern, or Ruasy Drvistox, 
Henry Peyton Cobb. 
ASTON MANOR BOROUGH. 
George Kynoch. 
BIRMINGHAM BOROUGH. 
Edgbaston Division, 
George Dixon. 
West Division, 
Rt. Hon. Joseph Chamberlain. 
Central Division. 
Rt. Hon. John Bright. 
North Division, 
William Kenrick. 
East Division, 
Right Hon. Henry Matthews. 
Bordesley Division, 
Jesse Collings. 
South Division, 
Joseph Powell Williams. 








List of 
Warwick—cont. 
COVENTRY BOROUGH. 

William Henry Walter Ballantine. 


WARWICK AND LEAMINGTON BOROUGH. 
Rt. Hon. Arthur Wellesley Peel. 





WESTMORELAND. 
NorTHeErn, or AppLesy Drvision, 
Hon. William Lowther. 


SovuTHErN, or Kenpat Drvision, 
Earl of Bective. 
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WILTS. 

NorTHERN, or OrtcKLADE Drvision, 
Mervyn Herbert Nevil Story-Maskelyne. 
Nortu-WEsTERN, or CHIPPENHAM 
Division, 

Lord Henry Bruce. 


Western, or Westsury Drvision, 
George Pargiter Fuller. 


Eastern, or Devizes Drvision, 
Walter Hume Long. 


SovuTHern, or Witron Drviston, 
Sir Thomas Fraser Grove, bt. 


SALISBURY BOROUGH. 
Edward Henry Hulse. 





WORCESTER. 
WEstTErRN, or Bewptey Division, 


Sir Edmund Anthony Harley Lech- 
mere, bt. 


SoutHErN, or EvesHam Division, 
Sir Richard Temple, bt., G.C.8.I. 
Min, or Drorrwicu Drvision. 
John Corbett. 
NortTHERN Division, 
Benjamin Hingley. 
Eastern Drvisron, 
George Woodyatt Hastings. 
DUDLEY BOROUGH. 
Brooke Robinson. 
KIDDERMINSTER BOROUGH. 
Augustus Frederick Godson. 


WORCESTER BOROUGH. 
Hon. George Higginson Allsopp. 





Members. 


YORK. 
North Riding, 
Tuirsk AND Matron Drviston, 
Colonel Hon. Lewis Payn Dawnay. 


Ricumonpd Division, 
George William Elliot. 


CLEVELAND Drviston, 
Henry Fell Pease. 


Wuirtsy Drvision, 
Ernest William Beckett. 
East Riding, 
Hoxperness Division, 
Commander George Richard Bethell, 
R.N. 


BuoxrosE Drviston, 
Christopher Sykes. 
HowpbeEnsHireE Division, 
Arthur Duncombe. 


West Riding, Northern Part, 
Sxrpton Division, 
Walter Morrison. 


Keten.ey Division, 
Isaac Holden. 


Suiptey Drvision, 
Joseph Craven. 


Sowersy Drvision, 
Edward Crossley. 


Exxanp Division, 
Thomas Wayman. 


West Riding, Southern Part, 
Morey Drviston, 


Charles George Milnes-Gaskell. 
Normanton Dtvyision, 
Benjamin Pickard. 
Cotnz Vattzy Drviston, 
Henry Frederick Beaumont. 


Ho.tmrrets Division, 
Henry Joseph Wilson. 


Barnstzy Division, 

Courtney Stanhope Kenny. 
HatuamsuireE Drvision, 

Sir Frederick Thorpe Mappin, bt. 

RornErnamM Diviston, 
Arthur Herbert Dyke Acland. 

Doncaster Drviston, 
Hon. W. Henry W. Fitzwilliam. 








List of 
Yorx—cont. 
West. Riding, Eastern Part, 
Rrron Drvision, 
John Lloyd Wharton. 


Ortey Division, 
John Barran. 


Barxston Asx Division, 
Colonel Robert Gunter. 


Oscotpoross Drvision, 
John Austin. 


Pupsry Drviston, 
Briggs Priestley. 


Spren Vatizy Division, 
Joseph Woodhead. 


BRADFORD BOROUGH. 
West Division, 
Alfred Illingworth. 
Central Division, 
Right Hon. John George Shaw Lefevre. 
East Division, 
Henry Byron Reed. 
DEWSBURY BOROUGH. 
Mark Oldroyd. 
HALIFAX BOROUGH. 
Thomas Shaw. 
Rt. Hon. James Stansfeld. 
HUDDERSFIELD BOROUGH. 
William Summers. 
KINGSTON-UPON-HULL BOROUGH. 
East Division, 
Frederick Brent Grotrian. 
Central Division, 
Henry Seymour King. 
West Dwision, 
Charles Henry Wilson. 
LEEDS BOROUGH. 
North Division, 
William Lawies Jackson. 
Central Division, 
Gerald William Balfour. 
East Division, 
John Lawrence Gane. 
West Division, 
Herbert John Gladstone. 
South Division, , 
Rt. Hon. Sir Lyon Playfair, K.0.B. 
MIDDLESBOROUGII BOROUGH. 
Isaac Wilson. 
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Members. 


Yorx—cont. 
PONTEFRACT BOROUGH. 
Hon. Rowland Winn. — 
SCARBOROUGH BOROUGH. 
Joshua Rowntree. ~ 
SHEFFIELD BOROUGH. 
Attercliffe Division, 
Hon. Bernard John Seymour Coleridge. 
Brightside Division, 
Rt. Hon. Anthony John Mundella. 
Central Division, 
Charles Edward Howard Vincent, O.B. 
Hallam Division, 
Charles Beilby Stuart- Wortley. 
Ecelesall Division, 
Ellis Ashmead-Bartlett. 
WAKEFIELD BOROUGH. 
Sir Edward Green, bt. 
YORK BOROUGH. 


Alfred Edward Pease. 
Frank Lockwood. 








WALES. 


ANGLESEA. 
Thomas Lewis. 


BRECKNOCK. 
William Fuller Maitland. 


CARDIGAN. 
William Bowen Rowlands. 


CARMARTHEN. 
Eastern Drvision, 
David Pugh. 


Western Drvision, 
Walter Rice Howell Powell. 
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HOUSE OF LORDS, 


Thursday, 21st February, 1889. 


HE PARLIAMENT, which had been 
prorogued successively from the 

24th day of December, 1888, to the 31st 
day of January, 1889; thence to the 
2ist day of February, 1889, met, this 
day for the despatch of Public Business. 


The Session was opened by Commis- 
sion. 

Tue Hovse or Peers being met ; 

THe LORD CHANCELLOR ac- 
quainted the House, 

“That Her Majesty, not thinking it fit to be 
personally present here this day, has been 
pleased to cause a Commission to be issued 
under the Great Seal, in order to the opening 
and holding of this Parliament.” 


Then Five of the Lorps ComMissionERs 
—namely, The Lorp Cnancettor (Lord 
Halsbury); Viscounr Oransroox, The 
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Eart oF Kintorz, The Eart or Latuom; 
and Viscount Oross—being in their 
Robes, and seated on a Form placed 
between the Throne and the Woolsack, 
commanded the Gentleman Usher of the 
Black Rod to let the Commons know 
‘¢ The Lords Commissioners desire their 
immediate Attendance in this House, 
to hear the Commission read.” 

Who being at the Bar, with their 
Speaker :—The Commission was read by 
the Clerk :—Then ; 


THE QUEEN’S SPEECH. 

Tae LORD CHANCELLOR delivered 
Her Maszsty’s Speecu to both Houses 
of Parliament, as follows :— 

‘¢ My Lords, and Gentlemen, 

“During the brief period that has 
elapsed since the close of the last Ses- 
sion, nothing has taken place to affect 
the cordial relations which exist between 
Myself and other Powers. 


‘‘ The operations which had been suc. 





cessfully completed in Egypt a few days 
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before the last Prorogation have effected 
the object for which they were under- 
taken, and I see no ground for appre- 
hending the renewal of disturbance in 
the neighbourhood of Suakim. The 
negotiations which I had directed to be 
opened with the Rulers of Thibet for the 
purpose of preventing encroachment on 
my rights over the territory of Sikkim 
have not as yet been brought to a 
favourable conclusion ; but I hope that 
further Military operations will not be 
necessary. 

‘‘T have consented to take part in a 
Conference with Germany and the 
United States at Berlin upon the affairs 
of Samoa, in continuation of that which 
was recently assembled at Washington. 


““ Gentlemen of the House of Com- 
mons, 

‘‘The Estimates for the Public Ser- 
vice of the year will be laid before you. 
The unceasing expenditure upon war- 
like preparation which has been incurred 
by other European nations has rendered 
necessary an increase in the precautions 
which have hitherto been taken for the 
safety of our shores and our commerce. 
The counsels by which other Powers are 
guided, and which dispose of their vast 
Forces, are at present uniformly friendly 
to this Country ; but I have no right to 
assume that this condition is necessarily 
secure from the possibility of change. 


“* My Lords, and Gentlemen, 


‘‘Some portions of the Bill which 
was presented to you last year for 
amending the Local Government of 
England and Wales were laid aside in 
consequence of the pressure upon the 
time of Parliament; and from the same 
cause it was found to be impossible to 
enter upon the question of Local Govern- 
ment for Scotland. Bills dealing with 
these matters will be laid before you. 

‘‘ Your early attention will be asked to 
measures for developing the material 
resources of Ireland and for amend- 
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ing the constitution of the various 
tribunals which have special juris- 
diction over real property in that 
country. The Statutes which you have 
recently passed for the restoration of 
order and confidence in Ireland have 
already been attended with salutary 
results. 


“ Legislative provision will be neces- 
sary for executing the Convention into 
which I have entered for the suppression 
of bounties on the exportation of sugar ; 
and also for completing the conversion 
of the Three per Cent. Annuities. The 
state of the gold coinage has for some 
years past been the subject of legitimate 
complaint. A measure for restoring it 
to a satisfactory condition will be laid 
before you. 


‘Though the Commission which I 
appointed to inquire into the Civil 
Establishments of the United Kingdom 
has not yet completed its labours, it has 
already made a Report of much value, 
and proposals for legislation arising out 
of that Report will be submitted to 
you. 

‘‘ Several subjects which I have com- 
mended to your care in previous years, 
but which the increasing burden of 
your duties has shut out from considera- 
tion, will be submitted to you again. 
In this number will be included 
measures relating to tithes. for the 
regulation of the Universities of Scot- 
land, for determining the liability of 
employers in the case of accidents, for 
establishing a Department of Agri- 
culture, for cheapening the transfer of 
land, and for remedying abuses attaching 
to Joint Stock Companies formed under 
limited liability. 

“‘T pray that the blessing of Almighty 
God may be with you in the discharge of 
your arduous duties.” 


Then the Commons withdrew. 
House adjourned during pleasure. 
House resumed. 
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5 Address in Answer to 


PRAYERS, 


Rout or tHE Lorps—Garter King of 
Arms attending, delivered at the Table 
(in the usual manner) a List of the Lords 
Temporal in the Fourth Session of the 
Twenty-fourth Parliament of the United 
Kingdom : The same was ordered to lie 
on the Table. 


Several Lords—Took the Oath. 


REPRESENTATIVE PEER FOR 
IRELAND. 


Writs and Returns electing the Lord 
Clarina a Representative Peer for Ire- 
land in the room of the late Earl of 
Lucan, deceased, with the Certificate 
of the Clerk of the Crown in Ireland 
annexed thereto, delivered (on oath), 
and Certificate read. 


SAT FIRST. 


Gilbert Henry Lord Willoughby de 
Eresby, after the death of his mother, 
in whose favour Her Majesty was 
pleased to terminate the abeyance of 
the Peerage consequent on the death of 
Alberic Lord Willoughby de Eresby 
without male heirs in 1870. 


NEW PEER. 


The Right Honourable Frederick 
Temple, Earl of Dufferin, G.C.B., K.P., 
G.M.S.I., G.C.M.G., G.M.LE., having 
been created Earl of Ava in the pro- 
vince of Burma, and Marquess of 
Dufferin and Ava in the County of 
Down and in Burma aforesaid was 
(in the usual manner) introduced. 

The Lord Bishop of Ripon—Took the 
Cath for the first time. ; 

The Lord Bishop of Lincolna—Took 
the Oath for the first time. 


REPRESENTATIVE PEER FOR 
SCOTLAND. 


The Clerk of the Parliaments de- 
livered a Certificate of the Clerk of the 
Crown that the Earl of Lauderdale had 
been elected a representative Peer for 
Scotland in the room of the Earl of Mar 
and Kellie: Certificate read. 


The Earl of Lauderdale—Took the 
oath. 


Szrxect Vustrres—Bill, pro formd, 
read 1*. 
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THE QUEEN’S SPEECH. 
ADDRESS IN ANSWER TO HER 
MAJESTY’S MOST GRACIOUS SPEECH 

The Quzen’s SrzEcH reported by the 
Lorp OHANCELLOR. 


The Eart or LONDESBOROUGH 
(who wore the uniform of Honorary 
Colonel of the 1st York Rifles): My 
Lords, I rise to move an Address 
thanking Her Majesty for Her gracious 
Speech. I do so with diffidence, relying 
upon the indulgence always extended by 
your Lordships to those who address 
your Lordships’ House for the first 
time. 

The subject with which I will first 
deal is one that engrosses all our minds, 
and that is, the state of Ireland. I 
think it will be a great comfort to the 
whole of this country to read that the 
measures that have been passed in this 
Parliament have already been of such 
salutary effect in Ireland, and that Her 
Majesty’s Government intend to pro- 
duce further measures which will con- 
duce to the comfort of that country. It 
is not for me to waste your time by 
entering upor the subject of Home 
Rule; but I do think that the most elo- 
quent Unionist could not possibly bring 
forward a more forcible argument 
against Home Rule than the horrible 
and atrocious murder of Inspector 
Martin. I think Home Rulers them- 
selves must feel this, because, although 
in different parts of the country they 
endeavour to stir up indignation (not 
with very great success, I must say) on 
account of the imprisonment of Mr. 
O’Brien, yet they pass over this dread- 
ful murder. And I think one may men- 
tion the very last speech on this subject 
of the noble Lord opposite (Lord Rose- 
bery), who alluded to it as a “death.” 
I should call it a most horrible and 
atrocious murder, and a disgrace to the 
whole country. It reflects disgrace upon 
those who brought it about in that 
sort of way, and also on the whole 
country, and will continue to do so on 
the whole country until the state of 
things is put an end to. The noble 
Lord appears to think that one of the 
principals in that dreadful affair was 
what he called a ‘‘ peaceable priest.” 
I do not know how the noble Lord 
found out that he was a peaceable 
priest, because certainly his public form 
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does not show it. Some time ago he 
was sentenced to three months’ im- 

risonment for vindicating the Plan of 

ampaign ; and, altogether, I think he 
can hardly be described as a peaceable 
priest. At any rate, the noble Lord 
appears to think that the most disgrace- 
ful thing was that this man should be 
arrested on his return from a service at 
church. This priest did not act upon 
the example that was set him by his 
Master some 1900 years ago. I would ask 
you howit is possible that we should wish 
to entrust the lives and liberties of our 
fellow subjects to men like these. We 
Englishmen do not wish to send men 
where we would not go ourselves; and 
who would like to be at the mercy of 
these atrocious ruffians? I think even 
the liberty of these men themselves 
would not be safe. There is Mr. 
O’Brien. He gave the advice which 
tended to this murder ; he advised them 
to bring their sticks with them—that 
with their sticks they would be a match 
for the constables. They did bring 
their sticks, and the deplorable result 
we have seen. But this is not all. 
A letter written by Mr. Russell has ap- 
peared in the Zimes. We haveseen no 
contradiction of it; and it appears that 
in the month of August Mr. O’Brien 
wrote saying that it was most necessary 
to show Mr. Balfour that his troubles in 
Ireland were only beginning. This was 
in the month of August; in the month 
of September, directly after that, the 
outrages commenced ; in October there 
were six, in November four, and in 
December six, showing the great effect 
of these meetings. Is it to be wondered 
at that Her Majesty’s Government after- 
wards directed that he should be prose- 
cuted ? Considering all that he had said 
with respect to the treatment of land 
grabbers, and considering how all these 
people have been murdered, I think Her 
Majesty’s Government would have acted 
in the most disgraceful way if they had 
not taken notice of these speeches of 
Mr. O’Brien. But some advocates of 
Home Rule appear to think that because 
a man is well brought up he ought to 
be treated in a different way from one 
who has not had his advantages. I think 
it is just the reverse. Because a man is 
well brought up he ought to know how 
to behave, and he ought not to encourage 
acts of this kind. When the meetings 
were proclaimed the outragesdiminished. 


The Earl of Londesborough 
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I feel certain that if Her Majesty’s 
Government pursue the course they have 
taken, of administering justice with firm- 
ness, in course of time these outrages 
will cease. As a proof of that I may 
point to the improvement in the deposits 
in Savings Banks. I say that the out- 
rages have diminished, and at the pre- 
sent moment the only great cause of 
complaint that Home Rulers can bring 
is this imprisonmentof Mr. O’Brien, and 
that instead of being taken to prison in 
a first-class carriage, he was removed in 
a second. I hope Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment will continue to administer justice 
in the same firm way that they have 
done hitherto. 

The next most important subject is 
the announcement that Her Majesty’s 
Government intend to do something 
towards the National Defences. Notbing 
would produce more fearful results to 
this country than a general war hap- 
pening and this country being unpre- 
pared; and I feel sure that Her Majesty’s 
Government will not appeal in vain to 
the patriotism of the country for its 
defence. We must remember that this 
country is peculiarly situated, and that 
we are dependent, not only for our 
comforts and the luxuries of life, but 
also for the mere necessaries of life, 
upon foreign countries ; and it is there- 
fore necessary, not only that our coasts 
should be defended, but that also the 
ocean highways should be made safe 
for our vessels. Our c« sts are inhabi- 
ted by the finest sea-going population 
in the world, men who hold their lives 
in their hands when they go out, and 
who are at all times ready to risk their 
lives in defending the State and the 
safety of their wives and families. When 
they do this I think it is necessary that 
they should be able to trust the ships 
they have to man, and the guns they 
have to fire. It is only fair that the 
whole of the country which enjoys this 
safety should provide these things for 
its defence. There is another thing 
that we must remember, and that is that 
the money will not altogether be spent 
in vain, but it will be spent in this coun- 
try for the benefit of the whole of the 
population. 

I think the country may be.congratu- 
lated upon having at the head of the 
Government the noble Marquis, by 
whom our foreign relations are so satis- 
factorily controlled, and if the mea- 
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sures that are promised by the Govern- 
ment are only considered on their merits, 
and not opposed merely because they 
are nentlPe in by a Conservative Gov- 
ernment, I think they will certainly be 
passed, with very great advantage to 
the country, and for the public benefit. 
My Lords, I will conclude by moving 
that an humble Address be presented to 
Her Majesty, thanking Her Majesty 
for Her Majesty’s most Gracious Speech 
from the Throne, as follows :— 
‘“Mosr Gracious Soverzien, 

‘¢ We, Your Majesty’s most dutiful and loyal 
Subjects, the Lords Spiritual and Temporal in 
Parliament assembled, beg leave to offer our 
humble thanks to your Majesty for the Most 
Gracious Speech which your Majesty has ad- 
dressed to both Houses of Parliament : 

“ We humbly thank Your Majesty for the 
information that during the brief period that 
has elapsed since the close of the last Session 
nothing has taken place to affect the cordial 
relations which exist between Your Majesty 
and other Powers. 

‘“* We learn with satisfaction that the opera - 
tions which had been successfully completed in 
Egypt a few days before the last Prorogation, 
have effected the object for which they were 
undertaken, and that Your Majesty sees no 
ground for apprehending the renewal o dis- 
turbance in the neighbourhood of Suakin. 

“We thank Your Majesty for informing us 
that the negotiations which Your Majesty had 
directed to be opened with the Rulers of Thibe 
for the purpose of preventing encroachment 
on Your Majesty's rights over the territory 
of Sikkim have not as yet been brought to a 
favourable conclusion, but that Your Majesty 
hopes that further military operations will not 
be necessary. ss 

“‘ We humbly thank your Majesty for inform- 
ing us that your Majesty has consented to take 
part in a Conference with Germany andthe 
United States at Berlin upon the affairs of 
Samoa, in continuation of that which was 
recently assembled at Washington. 

“‘ We thank Your Majesty for informing us 
that some portions of the Bill which was pre- 
sented to us last year for amending the Local 
Government of England and Wales were laid 
aside in consequence of the pressure upon the 
time of Parliament, and that from the same 
cause it was found to be impossible to enter 
upon the question of Local Government for 
Scotland: and that Bills dealing with these 
matters will be laid before us. 
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‘“‘We'‘humbly thank Your Majesty for in- 
forming “us that our attention will be asked 
to measures for developing the material re- 
sources of Ireland, and for amending the con- 
stitution of the various tribunals which have 
special jurisdiction over real property in that 
country. We learn with satisfaction that the 
Statutes which we have recently passed for the 
restoration of order and confidence in Ireland 
have already been attended with salutary 
results. 

‘‘We humbly thank Your Majesty for inform- 
ing us that legislative provision will be necessary 
for executing the Convention into which Your 
Majesty has entered for the suppression of 
bounties on the exportation of sugar, and also 
for completing the conversion of the Three per 
Cent. Annuities; that the state of the gold 
coinage has for some years past been the subject 
of legitimate complaint, and that a measure for 
restoring it to a satisfactory condition will be 
laid before us. 

“We humbly thank Your Majesty for in- 
forming us that though the Commission which 
Your Majesty appointed to inquire into the Civil 
Establishments of the United Kingdom has 
not yet completed its labours, it has already 
made a Report of much value, and that pro- 
posals for legislation arising out of that Report 
will be submitted to us. 

“We thank Your Majesty for informing us 
that several subjects which Your Majesty com- 
mended to our care in previous years, but which 
the increasing burden of our duties has shut 
out from consideration, will be submitted to us 
again, that in this number will be included 
Measures relating to tithes, for the regulation 
of the Universities of Scotland, for determin- 
ing the liability of employers in the case of 
accidents, for establishing a Department of 
Agriculture, for cheapening the Transfer of 
Land, and for remedying abuses attaching to 
Joint Stock Companies formed under limited 
liability, 

‘*We humbly assure your Majesty that our 
careful consideration shall be given to the sub- 
jects which Your Majesty has recommended to 
our attention, and to the Measures which may 
be submitted to us; and we earnestly trust tha t 
with regard to these and all other matters per- 
taining to our functions the keeping and guid- 
ance of Almighty God may be vouchsafed to 
us.’? 


‘Lorp PENRHYN (who was attired 
in the uniform of a Deputy Lieutenant) : 
My Lords, I beg to second the adoption 
of the Address to Her Majesty. I must 
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ask your Lordships’ consideration for 
any shortcomings which there may be 
in the performance of the duty which I 
have the honour of being entrusted 
with. I trust also that I may not 
infringe any of the Rules of this House 
in my attempt to deal with some of the 
topics which have been mentioned. 

My Lords, we are informed that the 
relations existing between this country 
and Foreign Powers are on terms of 
cordiality. I think that is a proof of 
the ability and tact with which matters 
relating to Foreign Affairs continue to be 
conducted by Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment.Itishighly satisfactory to know that 
the military operations conducted in the 
neighbourhood of Suakim have been so 
successful that the enemy have been 
obliged to withdraw. It is also to be 
hoped that the diplomatic representa- 
tions made to the Rulers of Thibet will 
settle the difficulty about Sikkim, and 
will obviate the necessity of resorting 
to arms. 

I hope that the Conference which is 
to take place in Berlin on the Affairs of 
Samoa will bring about an amicable 
settlement of that rather triangular 
difficulty which is shared by this 
country, Germany, and the United 
States. I am sure that a solution of 
that question will be acceptable to your 
Lordships. 

I think that in the consideration of 
Home Affairs, the subject of National 
Defence deservedly takes precedence in 
order of importance. The paragraph 
in the Speech from the Throne which 
announces that it is the intention of 
Her Majesty's Government to take 
additional steps for the defence of our 
shores and commerce will, I am sure, 
be read with gratification by all who 
care about the security of Her Majesty’s 
Dominions. I think I may say also 
that the prospect of additional strength 
being given to the Navy is welcome. 
In my opinion our Navy ought to be 
conspicuous for its strength, and al- 
though the putting of our defences upon 
a better footing will involve the expendi- 
ture of a large sum of money, I sincerely 
hope that those who are responsible for 
our Naval Administration will not allow 
any motive of parsimony to weigh with 
them. Of course it is possible that an 
addition to the strength of our war 
vessels will entail a heavy outlay, and 
if the Chancellor of the Exchequer asks 
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for the means I hope he will have no 
difficulty about that. 

My Lords, the subject of the Local 
Government Bill, and the extension of 
it to Scotland next requires some atten- 
tion, and with your permission I should 
like to say a word or two upon how the 
matter stands. There is no doubt that 
the Local Government Bill will in 
many parts of England admirably re- 
place the old form of Oounty Govern- 
ment, but I have misgivings as 
to its success elsewhere. In Wales, for 
instance, where what I may call such an 
advanced school of politicians exists as 
is seldom to be met with out of Ireland, 
the light in which the Local Govern- 
ment Bill is regarded is principally that 
it has been brought into existence for 
the purpose of being used like a machine 
in a paper-mill, which breaks up every- 
thing. In my humble opinion, the in- 
ventor of the machine forgot to provide 
a strong self-acting brake, for the want 
of which it may perhaps work at a 
dangerous rate. It may be that it is 
intended that the body of Aldermen 
should act as a check by constituting 
something like a second and superior 
Chamber ; and if a higher standard of 
qualification had been required for Alder- 
men than for elected Councillors perhaps 
it would have been well. But as it is, 
there is ground for anxiety at the pros- 
pect of the extension of this Act, when 
already, for instance, we see that in a 
great part of Wales all magistrates are, 
practically speaking, entirely excluded 
from the position of Aldermen; and 
when there is hardly anything, as far 
as I can see, to prevent Aldermen being 
chosen whose status will not inspire 
confidence, I think there is reason for 
anxiety on that account. It is a matter 
of notoriety that a majority of those 
who are placed in authority by this Act 
have entered into an alliance with the 
Parnellite Party, and there is reason 
to apprehend danger from such a& 
combination. 

My Lords, I have expressed my own 
views to you fully. I hope the House 
will forgive me, but I take the oppor- 
tunity of pointing out to Her Majesty’s 
Government what I imagine may pos- 
sibly be important. In that paragraph of 
the Speech which relates to Ireland it is 
refreshing to find that the development 
of the material resources of the country 
is the subject to which our attention is 
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almost exelusively directed. I have 
always thought that in the government 
of Ireland there should be a tight rein 
with a light hand—a hand so light as 
not to interfere in the least with liberty 
and legitimate action, but a rein so 
tight as to stop at once the slightest 
indication of turbulence. In my opinion, 
this is just the sort of policy which Her 
Majesty’s Government are successfully 
pursuing. 

Then we are told that it is intended 
to establish an Agricultural Department. 
I may also perhaps be permitted to say 
that the Tithe Bill will do away with 
what has been regarded, as a grievance 
by some minds. I think it will have a 
beneficial effect, and that it will be wel- 
comed by all except those who will con- 
sider that by the passing of such an Act 
they will lose a part of the stock-in-trade 
which they use for political agitation. 
In conclusion, I beg to thank your Lord- 
ships for the indulgence which you 
have shown. 

*EKart GRANVILLE: My Lords, the 
fact of my having had the honour of 
moving the first Address to the Queen 
in the beginning of Her Majesty’s pros- 
perous and beneficent reign, and of my 
having had the opportunity sinee then 
of hearing most of the speeches made 
on such occasions, has encouraged me, 
especially lately, from time to time to 
offer my very sincere compliments to 
noble Lords who have recently taken 
their seats in this House and who have 
movedor seconded the Address. My noble 
Friend opposite, who moved, and the 
noble teed who seconded the Address, 
although they still seem very young to 
me, have had very considerable Parlia- 
mentary experience, and I should think 
it highly presumptuous on my part to 
offer them congratulations which, in 
other circumstances, I should give. No- 
‘thing could ‘be more temperate than the 
speech of the noble Lord who seconded 
the Address. With regard to my noble 
Friend, his manner was a little more 
aggressive against his old political 
Friends than is usual on these occa- 
sions, but I do not in the least complain 
of that. During the very short Recess 
some melancholy events have occurred. 
The death of the Crown Prince of 
Austria had all the elements of the con- 
centrated sadness of a Greek tragedy. 
The light which so fiercely beats upon 
a throne exposes its occupants to much 
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criticism on minute subjects, but the 
same circumstances extend the circle 
of sympathy beyond what can be the 
case as to the grief of private indi- 
viduals. I am quite sure that there 
is no country more than this in which 
such genuine sympathy has been felt 
for the illustrious occupants of the 
dual throne of Austria and Hungary 
and their widowed Orown Princess. A 
remarkable figure has disappeared from 
this House. Lord Eversley attained 
his great Parliamentary reputation in 
another place. I do not know any one 
who more completely earned the respect 
and esteem of both sides of this House 
than he did. Recent incidents have 
convinced me of the truth of the maxim 
that it is better not to condemn people 
until you have heard their defence. 
During the last few weeks I read ina 
paper of great reputation that I had 
spent my autumn in training blood- 
hounds, but I must inform your Lord- 
ships that that statement is . quite 
without foundation. Again, I have 
seen it stated that a Secretary of State 
had declared that I, as Secretary of 
State, had invited the Italians to take 
Massowah, and that, I may also say, was 
entirely without foundation. It was also 
reported that Admiral Maxse had re- 
vealed a State secret to an astonished 
world with regard to proposals made by 
Lord Odo Russell to me respecting a sug- 
gested mediation on the part of England 
between France and Germany at the 
time of the Franco-German War, a 
mediation which the German Govern- 
ment was prepared to accept, and that 
Mr. Gladstone and I are guilty of the 
prolongation of the war. Lord Odo 
Russell never left Versailles till after 
the peace. There is no such despatch. 
The genuine despatches which were pub- 
lished show that Lord Odo’slanguagewas . 
exactly in the opposite direction. I need 
scarcely say that there is no foundation 
for this statement either. With regard 
to foreign affairs, I notice two omissions 
from the Queen’s Speech, one of which 
is doubtless due to inadvertence. I do 
not think that the ratification of a very 
important document with regard to the 
Suez Canal has ever been communicated 
to Parliament. No doubt this omission 
is due to inadvertence. But the other 
omission is one I am surprised at, as it 
is a question creating a great deal of 
sensation in the country—I refer to 
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Zanzibar. In regard to this there are 
two questions, one with respect to the 
delimitation of territory under our 
influence, and the other relating to the 
joint operations to put down the slave 
trade. There was, I believe, a Delimi- 


tation Commission, and I do not know 


why it was abandoned, but I believe the 
matter was afterwards settled between 
our Foreign Office and that at Berlin. 
It would have been impossible for this 
country, after all that it has done during 
this century to diminish the slave trade, 
and having constantly complained of 
other countries not taking their due 
share of this work, to withhold its assist- 
ance from any country engaged in such 
an undertaking, even though such 
country might also have other aims. 
The greatest care and caution, however, 
should be exercised in carrying out any 
such arrangement. The noble Marquess 
at the end of last Session gave us some 
satisfactory explanations which I trust 
he may be able to supplement this even- 
ing, or at an early date. We should 
also be glad to obtain further informa- 
tion with regard to recent incidents with 
regard to Samoa between Germany and 
the United States. I have no doubt a 
conference is a wise thing, and that the 
duty of this country is to act in the most 
friendly way towards Germany and the 
United States with a due regard to our 
own interests in the matter. But 
there was a conference under Mr. 
Gladstone; what became of it? With 
regard to Suakin, I must congratulate 
Her Majesty’s Government and the 
House on the brilliant manner in which 
the recent short military expedition was 
carried out. I may observe that we were 
at one time severely censured for not 
making greater progress with regard to 
Suakin; but as far as I can see it 
‘does not appear that Her ‘Majesty’s 
Government have of late made greater 
om alee in regard to that port. Not 
ong ago we were informed by the 
Secretary of State for War that the next 
war would be the bloodiest ever known 
—that it was certain and imminent. 
Well, he said it was certain to come 
sooner or later, and he thought sooner 
rather than later—and that is very like 
its being imminent. 1 hope the noble 
Marquess will be able to tell us that he 
does not support the view of the 
Secretary of State, With regard to the 
references in Her Majesty’s gracious 
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Speech touching the expenditure on 
national defences, I am sure that Her 
Majesty’s Government will be heartily 
supported in both Houses in all that is 
clearly shown to be necessary. I trust, 
however, that no proposal will be made 
or entertained in regard to the Army 
which could be regarded as in rivalry 
with the great standing armies of the 
Continent, whether by conscription or 
by less heroic means. With regard to 
the legislative bill of fare, most of the 
measures referred to are old Bills which 
we have known before, and with regard 
to several of them I can promise that 
they will receite the support of the 
Opposition. Certain criticisms have 
been made by the noble seconder of the 
Address upon the Local Government 
Act, and reference has been made to de- 
sirable amendments of that Act. I 
hope it may be possible for the noble 
Marquess, without going into details, to 
give us some indication of the general 
character of the alterations which are 
intended. Parliament, we are told, will 
be asked to sanction the Convention on 
the Sugar Bounties. That Convention 
we regard as retrograde in principle 
and most inconvenient in practice, 
and we shall feel bound to oppose it. 
In regard to Ireland, I notice that Ire- 
land is to be entirely excluded from 
legislation this year ; but I am not sure 
that we can regard this as satisfactory. 
It is stated in the gracious Speech, that 
the condition of Ireland, politically and 
materially, is greatly improved, and I 
think the Government are bound to 
state why, under such circumstances, 
they still fail to fulfil all those promises 
of local government for Ireland which 
were made by Lord Randolph Churchill 
when, as Leader of the House of 
Commons, he expressed the opinions of 
the whole Cabinet. There is still the 
burning question of arrears to be 
settled, for the Bill dealing with that 
subject, which the noble Marquess said 
never could be passed— but which was 
passed—contains a great blot upon it 
so far as it relates to the poorer class of 
tenants. Any relief a tenant gets by 
the reduced rent is neutralized by the 
arrears of an unjust rent. I see there 
is to be a new measure with regard 
to the Land Commission in Ireland. I 
think Her Majesty’s Government ought 
to bevery careful in changing a Oommis- 
sion which obtains, more or less, the 
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Confidence of the people of Ireland. I 
am not only talking of other parts of 
Ireland, but of Ulster as well. I think 
they will find, uniess they are very 
careful about framing the constitution 
of that tribunal, the opposition will 
be much more than they expect. 
The noble Lord who moved the 
Address commented on the improved 
condition of Ireland. Now it will 
be interesting to know what the state of 
Ireland is. I have no official sources of 
information, and I have not been there 
myself, but I cannot quite accept the 
declaration of the Government for two 
reasons—first, because they have always 
been very chary of detailed information 
which we have asked for, and secondly 
because some of their principal members 
differ so entirely as to what the state of 
Ireland is. One of the most important 
statesmen in the Cabinet has said that 
the National League is almost ubiquitous, 
while another declares it is almost put 
an end to. Now the other day I read a 
pamphlet by Mr. Pease, who is well- 
known to your Lordships. He is a 
Liberal and agrees with me, so I put him 
on one side. I prefer to take the views 
of a man who has established in the 
House of Commons a singularly high 
character, I mean Mr. L. Courtney. The 
other day he asked a question. He 
asked if it was true that the state of Ire- 
land was satisfactory; whether it was 
satisfactory that the Government should 
be flouted in so many quarters ; whether 
one could observe with comfort that a 
state bordering on civil war prevailed ; 
whether one could be pleased with seeing 
this day a peasant and the next day a 
policeman killed; whether it was agree- 
able that we should have Members of 
Parliament and priests incarcerated by 
the dozen. If this is the true state 
of things—and no one will deny -it 
—is it not conclusive against the noble 
Lord? Father M’Fadden, trusted and 
beloved by his flock, has been arrested 
when surrounded by that flock at the 
very moment when the Church service 
was finished, and that ended in a most 
deplorable case of manslaughter or 
murder of an unfortunate officer who 
was merely doing his duty. It has been 
stated that the Orimes Act created no 
new crimes. I quoted a statement of 
Lord Herschell’s, in which he clearly 
‘established that it did create new crimes, 
and I asked the noble Marquess to give 
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me an answer. In the absence of my 
noble Friend (The Earl of Selborne) 
he declined to do so, though. he had his 
Irish Chancellor on one side, and his 
English on the other.. We have had a 
judicial declaration that that Act did 
create a new crime, under which Mr. 
Harrington is condemned. There were 
prosecutions for publishing the doings 
of the National League, and for 
16 months they had ceased, but now, 
when you tell us that Ireland is so much 
improved, you put a Member of Parlia- 
ment in prison for what, no doubt, is an 
illegal act in Ireland, but which is done 
in England, Scotland, and Wales by his 
fellow journalists every day with im- 
punity. He was tried before two magis- 
trates, who did not show that legal 
knowledge which they might be expected 
to possess, and who absolutely refused 
to state a case for the superior Court, 
as the application was frivolous. By 
some means it was brought before 
the superior Court, which declared that 
it was a matter which required most 
solemn argument. For the sake of 
argument, I will admit that the O’Brien 
incidents are all your Lordships say: I 
will admit that though he is an able and 
eloquent man he is childish in his 
temper; I will admit he may be, as 
stated in some of the London news- 

apers, guilty of the charges now being 

rought against all the members of the 
Irish party. But what is the upshot of all 
this? The object of punishment is to 
deter. Mr. O’Brien has been already 
a, 5 go and it has not deterred him, 
and he has created immense excitement 
in this country. If I were a prisoner 
and I thought I deserved it, I should 
try to make myself as comfortable as I 
could. Considering that going into 
_ confers great honour upon an Irish 

ember, who is put upon a pedestal not 
only in Ireland but in all the great cities 
of this country, I should have thought 
he would look upon prison clothes as 
robes of honour. Mr. Balfour is in a 
difficult—I think an impossible position 
—but I think he makes the difficulties 
even greater than they are. I think it 
was Mr. Chamberlain who said that 
measures of repression were painful 
incidents for the Liberal party and were 
to be deplored, and I believe that is also 
the opinion of the Government; but it 
is a great pity that Her Majesty’s 
Government should give some sanction 
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to the idea that they hold the opposite 
opinion, by members of it treating those 
cases as the subject of somewhat forced 
hilarity. The other day a great scene 
took place in prison, and Mr. Balfour, 
speaking at the Mansion House, said 
that the Prison Department was not 
under his control, and that it was not 
his duty to interfere in any details, but 
that when cases arose which might have 
political results it became his duty to 
look into the matter. I believe it is just 
as much under the Lord Lieutenant and 
his Chief Secretary, as the Prisons Board 
in England is under the Home Secretary. 
Mr. Balfour did do this, because he 
boasted that he had penned a cynical 
Minute to the effect that if Mr. O’Brien 
chose to go without clothes he must bear 
the consequences. Two days afterwards 
a change takes place. Mr. O’Brien’s 
clothes are restored, and he is placed in 
comparative luxury, and I find to my 
great astonishment that having made a 
demand to travel in a first-class carriage 
he was placed in one. Ridicule is all 
very well, but it may be applied both 
ways, and I do not think that the Govern- 
ment stands out very well when these 
things are constantly occurring. If Mr. 
Courtney’s description of Ireland is 
correct, what will be the effect on the 
English people? There is a remarkable 
statement by Sir Robert Peel to the 
effect that ‘‘if you irritate the Irish 
beyond measure the result will be that 
they will return a majority of Irish 
Members hostile to this country, and if 
you once have that state of things it is 
impossible that England can govern Ire- 
land.” Here.is another opinion which 
is often quoted: You know that in 1844 
Lord Beaconsfield stated as his view of 
the condition of Ireland that it was the 
duty of all English Ministers to do by all 
constitutional means what the Irish, if 
strong enough, would effect by revolu- 
tion; and he added that if those views 
were carried out the people of Ireland 
would, in 50 years—that is, about this 
time—be happy, contented, and prosper- 
ous. Are they so now? Lord Beacons- 
field, as appears from a remarkable 
statement of Mr. Pierrepoint, shortly 
before his death stated that the 
time had come when the desire 
of the Irish people for the care and 
management of their local affairs and 
of their grievances must be con- 
sidered. He said that, for his part, ne 
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thought something should be done in the 
shape of the American system, and he 
ridiculed the idea that this would lead 
to separation. He said with regard to 
the policy of force that it had failed in 
Cromwell’stime and it would always fail. 
Mr. O’Connell used similar language. 
As it is, the great need for Ireland 
is pacification ; and there are two ways 
of pacifying her. One is by meeting 
her wishes in a legitimate way, and thus 
bring peace and content. The other is 
by a course which can only produce dis- 
solution and not peace, and the consum- 
mation of all trouble. In quoting Lord 
Beaconsfield I do not pretend that Lord 
Beaconsfield’s opinions are to me con- 
clusive on all political subjects, or that 
they have that influence with my noble 
Friends on this side who differ from me 
on the Irish question. I do not know 
that it will at once convert noble Lords 
opposite, but I appeal to that great 
majority whether it is not some justifi- 
cation of us that Lord Beaconsfield 
should have entertained for more than 
30 years these views, and that if we 
have been converted to them rather 
lately it does not rest with noble Lords 
opposite to twit us with our change of 
view as being insane, dishonest, and self- 
seeking. I claim that amount of justice 
from noble Lords opposite, although I 
do not expect that they will agree with 
me. But I have before me evidence 
that the constituencies of this country 
are tending in that direction. No one 
more than myself thinks it unwise to 
reckon upon one or two by-elections. I 
am always struck by the absurd reasons 
which are given by the beaten party for 
their beating, and we Liberals commit 
just exactly the same fault, but of late 
months we have had this acivantage, 
that these opportunities are not so 
frequent with us as with our opponents. 
When I see a Parliamentary majority 
melting away, I do think I have a right 
to claim that as a true test of the direc- 
tion of public opinion. A most amusing 
instance of these excuses is to be found 
in the noble Marquess’s excuse for the 
altered figures at the Holborn election. 
He said that English constituencies did 
not like to be represented by any one 
but an Englishman, and that a black 
man would have no chance. In the last 
century there was a very distinguished 
jurist and writer, who said if he had to 
make a speech in defence of the slave 
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trade he would say that the negroes had , sections of the Bill, the one which gave 
flat noses and were black from top to | summary jurisdiction in cases of intimi- 


toe. It was impossible to feel any 
sympathy with people of that colour. 
It was impossible to believe that an all- 
wise Providence should have placed 
souls in a people who were black. He 
would have inculcated the importance of 
the colour of theskin by the importanee of 
the colour of the hair, as he found that the 
Egyptian philosophers always killed a 
red-haired man, wherever they could find 
him. It wasclear, too, that the negroes 
were not a civilized people, because they 
attached value to beads, whereas civilized 
people attached value to gold—he may 
possibly have been unaware of the bi- 
metallic controversy which is going on 
at this moment. But all these 
arguments unfortunately fail the noble 
Marquess, because the black man turned 
out to be rather paler than the candi- 
date who opposed him and defeated him. 
Therefore i: is some eomfort to me that 
the constituencies of this country are 
coming to the opinion that it is time for 
a change of policy to take place, and 
that that change of policy should be in 
the direction which we advocate. 

*Toz Eart or SELBORNE: My 
Lords, as the noble Earl has alluded to 
me and to my absence from the House 
last year, I may be allowed to make 
some remarks on that part of his speech 
before the noble Marquess addresses the 
House. I maintain this day as firmly 
as ever I did that the object of the 
Crimes Act passed the year before last 
was not to create new crimes in Ireland, 
but to prevent criminal acts already 
criminal by the law of both countries. 
I never said that it created no offences 
against the Act, which would have reen 
the most preposterous thing in the world 
to say. On the contrary, I said in the 
very speech which I made in this House 
upon the third reading of the Bill, the 
Act, in order the better to provide 
means for repressing things whieh were 
already criminal, gave power to the 
Lord Lieutenant to issue proclamations 
in certain cases, and, of course, it made 
disobedience to these proclamations, 
either by taking part in associations 
which were proclaimed, or by doing 
things equivalent in their effect, as pub- 
lishing proceedings at prohibited meet- 
ings, offences against the Act. But 
what I took notice of then, and always 
have, is this—that one of the leading 
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dation and other cases which some 
persons go about the country comparing 
to exclusive dealing, that that clause 
was on the very face of it limited te 
things already criminal and punishablo 
by law. The provisions of the Trades 
Union Acts were expressly preserved, so 
that that clause could not affect anything 
of that kind, and yet people go about 
the country and write letters telling the 
people of England that the contrary of 
that istrue. And with regard to the 
other leading elause, giving the Lord 
Lieutenant power to issue proclama- 
tions, what were the things which were 
to justify him in issuing proclamations? 
It wasif he were satisfied that certain 
associations were dangerous, because 
they were formed or carried on for the 
commission of crime, or to encourage 
crime, or for opposition to the law. 
What I said two years ago and what 
I repeat now is this—that such associa- 
tions were not made illegal by that Act 
of Parliament. They were in their very 
nature illegal, and their existence in 
Ireland made it expedient to arm the 
Lord Lieutenant with summary power 
against them, as had been done be- 
fore in another shape when the noble 
Earl who was Lord Lieutenant of Ire- 
land (Earl Spencer) was empowered to 
prohibit meetings, and the attending 
those meetings was made an offence 
against that Act. For the sake of 
preventing those dangerous and illegal 
associations for criminal purposes the 
Lord Lieutenant might issue a procla- 
mation, and then, of course, acts done in 
disobedience to that proclamation were 
necessarily made offences against the Act. 
Aud there is noreal difference between my 
noble and learned Friend Lord Herschell 
and myself so far, when he said that, in 
that way, new offences were created by 
the Act. It could not be otherwise. Till 
the Act was passed there could be no 
offence against the Act. Till the pro- 
clamation was issued there could be no 
offence against the proclamation. There 
was another observation of my noble 
Friend’s, who always speaks candidly 
and like a man who is sensible of his 
responsibility, with which I do not agree 
—namely, that these things might be 
done with impunity in England. They 
could not be done in England at all. In 
England associations for criminal pur- 
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are criminal, and it wants no law 
to make them so. In England intimi- 
dation and those things which were dealt 
with by the earlier clause are criminal, 
and it wants no law to make them so; 
and in England the ordinary means of 
executing the law are sufficient, and we 
want, therefore, no special powers ‘to be 
given for that purpose. No such Act of 
Parliament exists in England, and 
therefore no similar proclamation can 
be issued in England, and no offence 
against that Act could take place in 
England. To attempt to argue that 
because you have not got the same 
Act of Parliament for England things 
are made criminal in Ireland which 
are not so in England is a mere 
fallacy. The things aimed at by this 
legislation in Ireland are as much 
criminal in England. The only differ- 
ence is that the law of England is suffi- 
cient when executed by the ordinary 
means, and therefore we want no special 
Proclamations making acts done in con- 
travention of them special offences. And 
these things are not done in England. 
My noble Friend -who last addressed the 
House, while he has very ingeniously 
put together a good many things, has 
left some things out. He began his 
speech by correcting several deviations 
from veracity which affected himself as 
to Foreign Affairs. My noble Friend has 
not taken notice of the systematic means 
which are used to delude and deceive the 
people of England as to matters of fact 
affecting the administration of the law and 
the acts of the Government. He has not 
taken notice of the fact that for the first 
time in the history of this country means 
of opposition are used against those 
whose duty it is to administer the 
law, of all grades, Ministers of State, 
magistrates, even policemen, used by 
those who speak in the name of a 
great and important political Party, and 
even by men who have held high offices, 
such asI venture to say no Government 
has had to encounter before. Instead 
of that general support to law which it 
has been the pride of this country to see 
ordinarily given by statesmen in Oppo- 
sition as well as in Office, for the first 
time organized opposition is directed, 
not against the policy of opponents, but 
against the law and the administration 
of the law. That is a state of things 
perfectly new. I do not know that 
the Government have made the mis- 
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takes which are sometimes imputed 
to them; but if they had, it should 
be borne in mind that they have 
had to do their duty in such circum- 
stances as no Government in that respect 
was ever placed in before ; and whatever 
may happen during these years, what- 
ever success the use of such means may 
achieve, I am quite sure of the verdict 
which posterity will pass upon those 
who have used them. 

*Tue Maraquess or SALISBURY: My 
Lords, I have always had this satisfac- 
tion in meeting the noble Earl on these 
occasions—that until we get to that 
classic land of struggle that appears in 
all ‘our discussions I have very little to 
complain of, or to differ from, in what 
is said by him. I cordially agree in 
most of the compliments with which he 
received the first effort in this House of 
my two noble Friends the Mover and 
Seconder of the Address. I earnestly 
congratulate them upon their eloquent 
speeches, and if I condole with my 
noble Friend who moved the Address 
upon the feelings of anxiety with which 
he said he was afflicted, I would repre- 
sent to him that this formality which has 
been to him so terrible is the means of 
introducing to the debates of this House, 
as I hope it will be on this occasion 
also, many effective debaters who, but 
for this first plunge, would pro- 
bably never face the ordeal of ‘speaking 
in this House. The noble Earl com- 
plained, I think rather unreasonably, of 
things which had been left out of the 
Speech from the Throne. He spoke, 
among others, of the great and terrible 
tragedy which has recently been enacted 
in a friendly country. I earnestly echo 
the language in which he spoke of that 
event, and the expressions of sympathy 
concerning the sorrows that have be- 
fallen that great and illustrious Em- 
peror, who for 40 years has struggled 
so nobly and with such splendid de- 
votion in the performance of the 
formidable task which has been 
placed upon him. The sympathy that 
he has met with in his own country has 
hardly exceeded that with which this 
terrible affliction has been received in 
this allied country of our own. I 
believe that the deepest sympathy for 
the Austrian Emperor and Empress, as 
well as the Austrian people, will be 
felt. On such a topic as this, however, 
it is better not to enlarge, but merely to 
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repeat in the words of deepest sincerity 
that we feel their griefs as if they had 
been our own. The noble Earl also 
rather reproached me because the 
Queen’s Speech contained no reference 
to the ratification of the Convention 
with respect to the Suez Canal. The 
noble Earl’s authority as to such mea- 
suresis high. I confess that I have not 
been able to verify the matter; but my 
impression is that ratifications are not 
usually mentioned in the Queen’s 
Speech, though, of course, the con- 
clusion of the Convention always is; 
and the conclusion of the Convention 
was duly mentioned at the time. But 
what, no doubt, has drawn the atten- 
tion of the noble Earl to the matter 
is that the ratification has been some- 
what difficult, and there has been some 
delay before we have been enabled 
to induce the Porte to consent to it. 
The noble Earl also notices the fact that 
the Queen’s Speech said nothing about 
Zanzibar. Zanzibar was mentioned in 
in the Queen’s Speech of two months ago. 
It is usually one of the Constitutional 
functions of the institution of a Parlia- 
mentary Recess to secrete new matter 
for the Queen’s Speech ; but this Par- 
liamentary Recess has been so short that 
that ordinary function has not been per- 
formed, and really nothing has happened 
at Zanzibar which we could recommend 
Her Majesty to include in her Speech. 
The blockade, so far as I know, has been 
exceedingly successful. A few slaves 
have been seized; but the success of the 
blockade has been seen in the fact that 
the slave-traders have not been gener- 
ally seen. We have greatly supple- 
mented its provisions by obtaining from 
the Sultan of Zanzibar a delegation to 
the Admirals of the two fleets to exer- 
cise in the territorial waters of Pemba 
and Zanzibar the powers of the Sultan 
as territorial Sovereign, to seize all Arab 
dhows that are guilty of the prohibited 
trade. Pemba is reaily the place where 
the slave trade of Eastern Africa is car- 
ried on; and if we are successful in pre- 
venting that market from being used, 
and in arresting those Arab dhows in 
the territorial waters of the island, no 
doubt we shall add a very considerable 
impediment to the progress of the trade. 
But the contest will be a long and diffi- 
cult one. I believe that the Arabs of 
the class who live by this traffic are so 
thoroughly alarmed that they are doing 
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their utmost to keep it alive, and 
bably we may not have heard the Vast 
of their desperate efforts to retain this 
unholy means of gain. With respect to 
Samoa, I hope to lay papers on the Table 
immediately. I think it will be more 
convenient to defer any discussion of 
matters affecting those islands until 
those papers are before your Lordships. 
There was, as the noble Earl observed, 
a Conference on the subject at Washing- 
ton. The Conference was not broken up, 
but it was adjourned in consequence of a 
difference of opinion. It will now be 
renewed, and the deliberations will be 
taken up again at the point where they 
were left. The difficulty is really this. 
A native Government by itself will not 
stand. The effort to sustain any Govern- 
ment by a kind of tri-partite device of 
the three co-equal Powers has broken 
down by the fact that the three co-equal 
Powers seldom agreed, and the conse- 
quence is that there is more friction in 
the conduct of such Government than 
even when the native Government is 
left alone. An effort was made to 
reconcile the demands of public order 
with the various rights possessed by the 
three Powers. We have not arrived at 
a solution yet which has given satisfac- 
tion to all the Powers; but I hope we 
shall do so. It is a matter as to which 
our great object is to restore peace and 
to enable trade and commerce to be 
conducted satisfactorily. We have no 
political claim on the island, and the 
idea which I saw stated in some of the 
American newspapers that England is 
guilty of the thought of seizing, in part 
or in whole, Samoa, has about as much 
support as those stories with respect to 
the noble Earl’s sporting tendencies in 
training bloodhounds, or that other 
report in a foreign newspaper with 
respect to the sporting tastes of a noble 
Lord whom I do not see present—that 
the Duke of Argyll was on the point of 
going to the South of France with his 
well-known pack of beagles to hunt 
wolves. I daresay the noble Earl has 
come to the conclusion before this that 
probably there is very little use in con- 
tradicting things that are said of him 
abroad. I do not know that there is 
any part of the noble Earl’s observations 
outside the subject of Ireland which call 
for any statement on my part. I made 
some reference to Bills, the titles of 
which we have indicated, and he hag 
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suggested that I should give a kind 
of preliminary rehearsal by telling 
him what the provisions are to be. 
I am afraid that the performance 
would be a very unsatisfactory one. 
Tt must necessarily be brief and imper- 
fect, and might end by creating miscon- 
eeption. I must therefore ask the noble 
Earl to wait until, I hope no distant 
date, when those Bills will be laid on the 
table. Before the noble Earl sat down 
he made that obligatory expedition into 
Irish subjects which is now a necessity 
of almost all speeches. According 
to his fashion, he touched the matter 
lightly ; he went deeply into no argu- 
ment, but assumed most of the conten- 
tions of his adversaries for the sake of 
argument, and as far as I could observe, 
he committed himself to no positive 
statement of opinion or policy. But he 
contrived in the course of this perfor- 
mance, with his usual skill, to suggest 
a great number of small objections 
which, though they might not havea 
formidable influenee, still have a de- 
cidedly stimulating effect on debate. 
He made some references to my col- 
league in the other House, the Chief 
Secretary for Ireland. I rather shrink 
from defending the right hon. Gentle- 
man, who is, I think, quite competent 
to defend himself; especially as it is en- 
couraging what is not a very convenient 
practice—that of attacking a Minister 
in the House in which he does not sit. 
But, whenever the noble Earl is guilty 
of that offence, I think the least he can 
do isto frame his accusation in terms 
sufficiently definite to allow of a reply 
being made. He did not imitate his 
leader in accusing my distinguished 
relative of cynical brutality, but he 
spoke of cynical observations, or some- 
thing of that kind. I understand that 
part of the grievance against the 
Government is that they have not pre- 
served a sufficiently tragic air in speak- 
ing of the experiences of Mr. O’Brien. 
If any Member of the Government has 
been guilty of the offence of laughing 
at Mr. O’Brien, or at the proceedings 
with respect to his clothes, I would ask 
the noble Earl, in all confidence, was 
there ever a prisoner so ridiculous as 
Mr. O’Brien ? It is not possible to speak 
of him with the seriousness with which 
you would desire to speak of the case of 
any gentleman who had the misfortune 
of incurring a sentence of six months’ 
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imprisonment. But I must demur to 
the statement that this offence has been 
especially committed or even has been 
committed at all by the Chief Secretary 
for Ireland. I did read one very 
amusing speech of my right hon. 
Friend ; but the matter that he laughed 
at was nothing connected with Mr. 
O’Brien, but was connected with the 
strange proceedings of the Lord Mayor 
of Dublin. When a Lord Mayor sends 
to a Minister’s house at two o’clock in 
the morning, and then publishes a 
statement that the Minister came down 
to him in his nightgown, and with the 
cross of some Order on his left breast, 
and it turns out that it was the Minister’s 
private secretary who had put on a 
college jacket, it is very difficult indeed 
to put on that solemn, tragic air which 
the noble Lord thinks alone suitable to 
the circumstances. One of the painful 
consequences of this controversy is, that 
Irish people appear to have entirely lost 
their sense of humour, and they not only 
do not indulge in those sportive graces 
of fiction to which in former days they 
were accustomed, but they never seem 
to have a notion when they are making 
themselves ridiculous by their pro- 
ceedings. I confess that I wish very 
much that it was possible to avoid any 
statement that would be wounding to the 
feelings of any sincere and earnest 
person ; but I do feel toat there is no real 
sincerity in this appeal forthe compassion 
of the English people. It is a great 
stage-play that is being enacted for the 
purpose of catching a few votes at a 
by-election. Mr. O’Brien struggling 
for his clothes; Mr. Harrington mour- 
ning after his moustache; Mr. Healy 
dashing out of Court; Mr. O’Brien 
escaping; the insults offered in open 
Court; and all other business of that 
kind is only so much theatrical work 
which is intended to be used on platforms 
at by-elections to take in those of the 
English electors who pay little attention 
to these subjects, and who are 
easily persuaded that some great 
oppression is being practised. I entirely 
agree with my noble and learned Friend 
who spoke last that it is a disgraceful 
incident in our public life, and that it 
marks an epoch of degeneracy in Party 
struggles when no respect for the law, 
or for the Ministers of the law, is shown 
by those who have Party objects to serve, 
and that no regard to the effect of ob- 
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servations on the maintenance of the 
law is paid by those who have an op- 
ponent’s character to blacken. The 
noble Lord. asks us whether the state of 
things that is going on in Ireland is 
satisfactory; whether we are pleased 
with what is done to Mr. O’Brien and 
Mr. Harrington ; and whether that state 
of things is reeoncilable with our as- 
surances that the condition of Ireland 
is improving, and that the operation of 
the law that we have passed has been 
salutary ? I can assure the noble Lord 
that we never thought, never in our 
wildest dream hoped to improve Mr. 
O’Brien or Mr. Harrington. We never 
expect to affect their conduct. What- 
ever happens they will, no doubt, go on 
to the end trying to make political 
capital out of the feelings, the prejudices, 
and the errors of the Irish people. But 
what we say is, that we are stealing their 
following from them by the beneficent 
legislation that we have passed. We 
say that the outrages which they haye 
encouraged are no longer so common, 
that the fabric of oppression and tyranny 
which they have set up is crumbling 
to its foundation, that their power is 
being broken, and that the Irish people 
are slowly, steadily, and quite per- 
ceptibly returning to ways of order 
and confidence and peace. And it is 
from the unmistakeable signs of that 
change that we draw our confident 
auguries of the future. I would ask 
your Lordships’ leave to read a few 
figures to show from the unfailing testi- 
mony of crime and outrage how real the 
improvement in the condition of Ireland 
has been. I will take only two points 
—the question of agrarian outrages and 
the question of boycotting. I find that 
whereas at the height of the crisis 
during the viceroyalty of Earl Cowper 
in 1881 the agrarian offences ran up to 
4,439, in 1883, under the influence 
of the Crimes Act, they fell to 
870. They rose in 1886 to 1,056. 
Now they have fallen to 660, which 
is lower than in any year since the time 
when the agitation commenced, and 
lower than it was in 1879, when the 
number was 863. Therefore, we have 
a right to say that the instrument we 
use to discourage crime is apparently 
having its effect. Another test is the 
rapid disappearance or diminution of 
that atrocious practice of boycotting 
which is a very different thing from 
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what it pleases some statesmen to call 
exclusive dealing. On the 31st of July, 
1887, the number of persons Boycotted 
was 4,835. On the 3ist of July, 1888, 
they sank to 1,179. . That was in the 
first year of the Crimes Act. On the 
3ist of January last they sank to 555. 
That was in a year and a-half of the 
Crimes Act. Therefore, we are justified 
in saying in the Queen’s Speech that 
the measures which Parliament passed 
have already had a salutary effect. The 
noble Lord derives great consolation 
from the result uf by-elections. It is a 
curious arithmetical study on which 
Oppositions especially love to dwell 
during the period they remain in that 
— It beguiles its tedium. But 

doubt whether the experience of the 
past can encourage us in drawing 
any very confident inferences from the 
result of by-elections. Is is natural 
that it should be so; because, whereas 
in a general election the attention of 
the whole people is directed to the burn- 
ing questions of the day, at a by-election 
it is very difficult to obtain a similar 
concentration of views. But I ask the 
noble Lord to remember what took place 
in the last decade during Mr. Glad- 
stone’s Government of 1869-74. There 
was & constant succession of by-elections 
going against the Government; and 
when the General Election came the 
by-elections were confirmed and the 
Liberal Party was defeated. But 
in the next Ministry the by-elections 
went for the Government. Everybody 
remembers the crucial cases of South- 
wark and Liverpool. Nevertheless, 
when the General Election came the 
by-elections were not confirmed, but 
were reversed, and the Conservative 
Party were defeated. So that in the 
two great cases which you have to guide 
you since the Reform Act of 1867 the 
by-elections in one case were reversed 
by the General Election, and in the 
other case they wereconfirmed. There- 
fore, I am justified in saying that it is a 
perfectly idle study to attempt to cast 
the horoscope of a future General Elec- 
tion by by-elections. But I confess that 
I wish to pass from that somewhat 
ignoble discussion. I do not care, in 
reference to the course that we are to 
pursue, what the verdict of a by-election 
may be. Parliament has been returned 
to give its advice and to sanction the 
measures which it honestly believes to 
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be for the advantage of the country. In 
the performance of that duty it must 
listen to no superior and take the advice 
of no authority whatever. It is its busi- 
ness to consult its own wisdom and its 
own conscience. This Parliament will, 
I have no doubt, like other Parliaments, 
perform that duty to the end of its exist- 
ence, whenever that end may come. 
What the result of the next General 
Election may be I will not attempt to 
forecast. I believe, myself, it will be 
in favour of the maintenance of the 
Union, because I have great faith in the 
sound sense of the English people. The 
noble Lord thinks that he will, at some 
distant period, obtain a reversal of the 
last decision at the’ poll. Concede, for 
argument’s sake, that it is possible 
that prophecy should prove true. 
Does he imagine that that would be a 
close of the controversy? Does he 
imagine that our convictions would be 
affected by that, or that we should 
struggle a bit the less earnestly than 
before to maintain, aud, if need be, to 
restore the Union. We are engaged 
upon an enterprise of momentous im- 
portance—that of keeping unimpaired 
the unity of an Empire which has never 
been divided yet—an Empire which has 
lasted for centuries, whose glories we 
haveinherited and which we are bound to 
transmit. It is not by any passing vicissi- 
tudes of political opinion that our duty 
in such a matter can be determined. To 
the end, whether through good report, 
or through evil report, but sustained, I 
fully believe, by the increasing convic- 
tions and the courage of the people of 
this country, we shall uphold the integ- 
rity of the Empire. 

Address agreed to, nemine dissentiente, 
and ordered to be presented to Her Ma- 
jesty by the Lords with White Staves. 


CHAIRMAN OF COMMITTEES. 
The Duke of BucxrncHam and 
Cuanpos appointed, nemine dissentiente, 
to take the Chair in all Committees of 
this House for this Session. 


CoMMITTEE FOR PrivitEcEs — Ap- 
pointed. 
Svs-CoMMITTEE FOR THE JouRNALS— 
Appointed. 
Aprgzat Commitrzz—Appointed. 
House adjourned at Twenty minutes 
after Six o’clock till To-morrow, 
@ quarter after Four o'clock. 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Thursday, 21st February, 1889. 





The House met at half after One of 
the clock. 


Message to attend the Lords Oom- 
missioners ;— 


The House went;—and being re- 
turned ;— 


NEW WRITS DURING THE RECESS. 


Mr. SPEAKER acquainted the 
House,—that he had issued, during the 
Recess, Warrants for New Writs, for 
Lanarkshire (Govan Division) v. Sir 
William Pearce, baronet, deceased ; for 
Perthshire (Eastern Division) ». Robert 
Stewart Menzies, esquire, deceased. 


CRIMINAL LAW AND PROCEDURE 
(IRELAND) ACT, 1887 (IMPRISONMENT 
OF MEMBERS.) 

Mr. SPEAKER acquainted the 
House, that he had received the follow- 
ing Letters relating to the imprisonment 
of certain Members of this House: — 

Tralee, 
January lst, 1889. 
Sir, 

I have the honour to inform you that Mr. 
Edward Harrington, Member of Parliament 
for West Kerry, was yesterday convicted at 
a Court formed under the provisions of the 
Criminal Law and Procedure Bill (Ireland) 
Act, held at Tralee, of which I.was Chairman, 
on a charge of publishing in a certain news- 
paper, called the Kerry Sentinel, a report of a 
meeting of a Branch of the National League, 
which is suppressed by order of the Lord Lieu- 
tenant, and was sentenced to six months’ im- 
prisonment with hard labour. He is now in 
Tralee Gaol. 

I have the honour to remain, 
Your obedient Servant, 
Ceci R. Rocuz, 
Resident Magistrate, 
Tralee. 
To the Right Honble. The Speaker. 


Limerick Club, 
January 4th, 1889, 





Sir, 
I have the honour to inform you that Mr. 
John Finucane, a Member of the House of 
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Commons, was this day convicted before. a 
Court of Summary Jurisdiction, at which I 
presided, of an offence under the Criminal Law 
and Procedure Act, 50 and 51 Vict., and was 
therefore sentenced to be imprisoned in the 
County Gaol at Limerick for the period of one 
calendar month, and that he is now in said 


gaol, 
T have the honour to be, 


Your obt. Servt. 
Ricuaup Eaton, R.M. 
The Right Honble. the Speaker. 


Waterford, 
February Ist, 1889. 





Sir, 

We beg to inform you that, on the 25th day 
January, 1888, we convicted Mr. William 
O’ Brien, a Member of the House of Commons, 
of the offence “of having on the 30th day of 
September, 1888, at Ballyneale, in the county 
of Tipperary, being a district then duly pro- 
claimed pursuant to the provisions of ‘The 
Criminal Law and Procedure (Ireland) Act, 
1887,’ with divers other persons whose names 
were unknown, unlawfully taken part in a 
criminal conspiracy which, at the time of the 
passing of the said last-mentioned Act, and 
also on the said 30th day of September, 1888 
was punishable by law, to wit, a conspiracy 
to induce certain persons resident in said county, 
whose names are unknown, who then were or 
who thereafter might become desirous to hire 
or occupy any land or lands in said county, 
from which any tenant or tenants, occupier or 
occupiers, had theretofore been or should there- 
after be evicted by due process or course of 
law, not to hire, use, or occupy any such land 
or lands,’ under ‘‘ The Criminal Law and 
Procedure (Ireland) Act, 1887,’’ and we. sen- 
tenced him to be imprisoned for four months, 
without hard labour, in the County of Tipperary 
Gaol at Clonmel. He was arrested upon our 
warrant some days afterwards, and is at present 
in the Prison at Clonmel. 

We have the honour to be, 
Sir, 
Your obedient Servants, 
D. G. Bopxin, Resident Magistrate. 
Herr. F. Consrpinz, Resident Magistrate. 
The Right Honble. 
The Speaker of the House of Commons, 
Westminster. 





Tralee, 
Feb. 19th, 1889. 
Sir, 
f have the honour to inform you that Mr. 
William O’Brien, Member of Parliament, was 
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this day convicted at. a Court, held.at. Tralee, 
under ‘‘The Criminal Law and Précedure 
(Ireland ) Act, 1887,” of which I -was Chairman, 
of an offence under Section 2 of said Act— 
namely, taking part in a.conspiracy punishable 
by law. He was sentenced to six months’ im- 
prisonment without hard labour. He is now 
in Tralee Gaol. 
I have the honour to remain, 
‘ Your obedient Servant, 
Czcrt BR: Rocuz,, R.M. 
The Right Honble. The Speaker. 





ELECTIONS. 


Ordered, That all Members ‘who-are returned 
for two or more places in any part) ofthe 
United Kingdom do make: their. election for 
which of the places they will serve-within ono 
week after it shall appear that: there. is: no 
question upon the Return for that place; and if 
anything shall come in question touching the 
Return or Election of any Member, he is to 
withdraw during the time the matter is in 
debate ; and that all Members returned upon 
double Returns do withdraw till ‘their Returns 
are determined. 

Resolved, That no Peer of the Realm, except 
such Peers of Ireland as shall for the time 
being be actually elected,.and shall not have 
declined to serve, for any county, city, or 
borough of Great Britain, hath any right to 
give his vote in the Election of any Member to 
serve in Parliament. 

Resolved, That it is a high infringement of 
the liberties and privileges of the Commons of 
the United Kingdom for any Lord of’ Parlia- 
ment, or other Peer or Prelate, not being a 
Peer of Ireland at the time elected, and not 
having declined to serve for any rons, city, 
or borough of Great Britain, to concern himself 
in the Election of Members to serve for the 
Commons in Parliament, except only any Peer 
of Ireland, at such Elections in Great Britain 
respectively where such Peer shall appear as a 
Candidate, or by himself, or any others, be pro- 
posed to be elected, or for any Lord Lieutenant 
or Governor of any county to avail himself of 
any authority derived from his Commission to 
res mace the Election of any Member to serve 
for the Commons in Parliament. 

Resolved, That if it shall appear that any 
person hath been elected or returned a Member 
of this House, or endeavoured so to be, by 
bribery, or any other corrupt practices, this 
House will proceed with the utmost severity 
against all such ms as shall have been wil- 
fully concerned in such bribery or other cor- 
rupt practices. 


WITNESSES. 


Resowed, That if it shall appear that any 
person hath been tampering with any Witness, 
in respect of his evidence to be given to this 
House, or any Committee thereof, or directly 
or indirectly hath F ccnggnsmat to deter or 
hinder any person from appearing or giving 
evidence, a same is dental to be a high 
crime and misdemeanor ; and this House will 
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proceed with the utmost severity against such 
offender. 
_ Resolved, That if it shall appear that any 
m hath given false evidence in any case 
aes this House, or any Committee thereof, 
this House will proceed with the utmost severity 
against such offender. 


METROPOLITAN POLICE. 


Ordered, That the Commissioners of the Police 
of the Metropolis do take care that, during the 
Session of Parliament, the passages through 
the streets leading to this House be kept free 
and open, and that no obstruction be permitted 
to hinder the passage of Members to and from 
this House, and that no disorder be allowed in 
Westminster Hall, or in the passages leading 
to this House, during the sitting of Parliament, 
and that there be no annoyance therein or 
thereabouts; and that the Sergeant at Arms 
attending this House do communicate this 
Order to the Commissioners aforesaid. 


VOTES AND PROCEEDINGS. 


Ordered, That the Votes and Proceedings of 
this House be printed, being first perused by 
Mr. Speaker ; and that he do appoint the print- 
ing thereof; and that no person but such as he 
shall appoint do presume to print the same. 


PRIVILEGES. 


Ordered, That a Committee of Privi- 
leges be appointed. 


OUTLAWRIES BILL. 
‘‘ For the more effectual preventing 
Clandestine Outlawries,” read the first 
time, ordered to be read a second time. 


NEW MEMBER SWORN. 


Sir Horace Davey, knight, Q.C., for 
Stockton. 


NOTICE. 
—o—— 

Mr. JOHN MORLEY (Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne): Sir, it will, perhaps, be 
convenient for the House if I now give 
notice that when we come to discuss the 
Address in reply to Her Majesty’s most 
gracious Speech, I propose to move an 
Amendment upon the paragraph re- 
lating to administration in Ireland. I 
do not know whether I shall be in order 
in’ reading the terms of the motion I 
propose to make. My Amendment will 
be this :— 

“Humbly to represent to your Majesty that 
the present system of administration in Ireland 
is harsh, oppressive, and unjust; that it violates 
the rights and alienates the affections of your 
Majesty’s Irish subjects, and is viewed with 
reprobation and aversion by the people of Great 
Britain; and also humbly to represent to your 
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Majesty that such measures of conciliation 
should be adopted as may bring about the con- 
tentment of the Irish people, and establish a 
real union between Great Britain and Ireland.’’ 


THE QUEEN’S SPEECH, 
Mr. SPEAKER reported Her Majes- 
ty’s Speech, made by Her Cuancettor, 
and read it to the House. 


ADDRESS IN ANSWER TO HER 
MAJESTY’S MOST GRACIOUS SPEECH. 


*Mr. M. H.SHAW-STEWART (Ren- 
frew), who was attired in the uniform 
of a Deputy Lieutenant: Sir, I rise 
to move that an humble Address be 
presented to Her Majesty in reply 
to the most gracious Speech from the 
Throne. I believe it is the custom 
for a Member undertaking this honour- 
able task, to ask for the indulgence 
of the House, and I can assure you, 
Sir, and I can assure the House, 
that in following that custom it is 
with no sense of any formality, but 
in all sincerity, that I ask for that in- 
dulgence, more especially as I. have 
ventured to address the House only on 
one previous occasion. Sir, the first 
portion of the Royal Speech deals with 
Foreign Affairs, and commences with 
the gratifying announcement of our con- 
tinued and cordial relations with other 
Powers. We are next informed that 
the operations in Egypt which were 
carried out by Her Majesty’s troops, 
acting in concert with the troops of His 
Highness the Khedi,.. have been en- 
tirely successful. Those operations, Sir, 
were not on an extensive scale, but they 
afforded an opportunity for a.display of 
tactical skill on the part of the com- 
mander, and of a dash and discipline on 
the parts of the British and native 
troops, such as are calculated to call forth 
the admiration and gratitude of all who 
value soldierly qualities in our own 
troops and in those of our allies. In 
their Egyptian Policy, the Government 
have been bound by certain engage- 
ments entered into by their predeces- 
sors, and to those engagements’ they 
have steadily and loyally adhered. 
The protection of the ports on the Red 
Sea was one of the conditions of those 
engagements, and, Suakim being one 
of those ports, the Government were 
bound to assist the Egyptian Govern- 
ment in protecting that place from the 
hostile attacks which harassed its in- 
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habitants and endangered its safety. 
Suakim has by the action of the Gov- 
ernment been entirely freed from those 
attacks, and I am sure that the House 
will learn with satisfaction from the 
Royal Speech that there is no ground 
for apprehending their renewal. There 
have been some who have thought that 
the Government should have pushed 
forward the troops and occupied Han- 
doub and Tokar, with a view of re- 
entering the Soudan. Sir, it is very 
far from my wish to raise or revive 
Party questions on the present occasion, 
but it is necessary to bear in mind that 
with regard to the policy of evacuating 
the Soudan, the present Government 
have had no choice in the matter; 
for that policy was decided on so long 
ago as December, 1883, as appears in a 
despatch from Lord Granville to Sir 
Evelyn Baring, dated the 13th of that 
month; and to occupy those places 
now would involve us in a reversal 
of that policy, and embark us in 
a very large and costly enterprise. 
Sir, with regard to Sikkim, I am 
sure that this House re-echoes the hope 
expressed in Her Majesty’s Speech, that 
further military operations will not be 
necessary, although the negotiations 
have not yet been favourably settled. 
In dealing with the Rulers of Thibet, 
Her Majesty’s advisers are dealing with 
a people well versed in diplomatic delays, 
but we may trust that they will 
soon realize the fruitlessness of encroach- 
ing on our undoubted rights over the 
territory of Sikkim. Sir, Her Majesty’s 
Speech has intimated that this country 
will take part in a Conference at Berlin 
with Germany and the United States 
upon the affairs of Samoa. It would 
not be right further to allude to the sub- 
ject, except to say that I am sure I am 
only giving utterance to the sentiments 
of every Member of this House when I 
express the hope that the Conference 
will be attended with happy results, and 
that the affairs of Samoa will be har- 
moniously and satisfactorily settled. I 
will now leave the difficult and delicate 
subject of Foreign Affairs, believing that 
the conduct of our foreign relations are, 
humanly speaking, safe in the hands of 
the Marquess of Salisbury, to whose pru- 
dence and foresight we owe in very 
great measure the satisfactory state of 
our relations with other Powers. Sir, 
the next paragraph is of the utmost im- 
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portance. It foreshadows increased ex- 
penditure, but expenditure which can- 
not safely be withheld, and in a direc- 
tion which I do not think will be seri- 
ously objected to by anyone who knows 
anything of the necessities of the 
case. 1 cannot conceive, Sir, that any 
serious opposition will arise as to the 
expediency of the proposals to be sub- 
mitted by the Government, although 
the details will no doubt be the 
subject of considerable discussion. 
But I shall leave all further con- 
sideration of this subject to my hon. 
and gallant Friend, who is so well quali- 
fied by training and knowledge to deal 
with it. I will only add that, having 
some opportunities of knowing the 
opinions of those engaged in the great 
mercantile shipping industry of the 
Clyde, I can safely say that all those 
who are engaged in every branch of that 
industry are awaiting with the deepest 
interest the proposals of the Government 
and the result of our deliberations upon 
this vital question. Her Majesty’s Speech 
next directs our attention to a subject 
which has already occupied this House, 
viz., Local Government. I believe, Sir, 
that future politicians will acknowledge 
as one of the greatest achievements of 
the present Administration, the develop- 
ment and extension throughout the 
country of the system of Local Govern- 
ment. It is impossible to regard 
without the greatest interest that 
which is passing around us in England 
at present, as we watch the fruit of 
our labours of last Session gradually 
developing since the Local Government 
Act has come into operation. Sir, it 
had not been my intention to dwell on 
the subject of Local Government farther 
than to allude to the proposed measure 
for Scotland, but an hon. Member (Mr. 
T. P. O'Connor) having just called 
attention to opinions which I have ven- 
tured to lay before my constituents, I 
should not like to lose this onperrenty 
of saying that I stand by all I have 
said. Iam in favour of extending the 
system of Local Government to all parts 
of the United Kingdom, but it must be 
done with prudence, and we must be 
perfectly certain that the people to 
whom it is proposed to give increased 
powers are free agents, and altogether 
independent of the control of any organi- 
zation which may be at variance with 
the laws of the land, whatever those 
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laws may be at the time we extend 
those powers. Now, Sir, it is with 
the greatest satisfaction that I turn 
to that part of Her Majesty’s Speech 
which announces the introduction of a 
Local Government Bill for Scotland. I 
read the other day—I think in a speech 
delivered by the right hon. Gentleman 
the President of the Board of Trade, a 
suggestion that the discussions on 
Scottish matters might possibly be dull. 
Well, Sir, I hope that Scottish members 
on both sides of the House will allow 
these discussions to be dull, because my 
short experience of Parliament has 
taught me that it isin what are called 
the dull sittings of this House that the 
most satisfactory work is performed. 
We do not know what are the proposals 
of the Government on the subject, and 
this is not the time or the occasion to 
inflict my own views on the House, but I 
think my hon. Friends from Scotland 
will agree with me that the whole sub- 
ject of Local Government in Scotland 
is of a very difficult and complicated 
character, and will demand the closest 
attention of Her Majesty’s Government. 
I believe that the Government will con- 
sider the question with the utmost care, 
and that their counsels will result in the 
introduction of a sound and efficient 
measure, drawn up on a broad and 
popular basis. If any indication were 
needed of the importance that the 
Government attach to this measure, I 
think it may be found in the fact that 
they have selected for the honourable 
task of submitting this motion a mem- 
ber returned by a Scottish county con- 
stituency. The paragraph which an- 
nounces proposals to develop the 
material resources of Ireland will be 
regarded with pleasure by all who 
desire to see Ireland a prosperous 
country. I cannot but think that the 
time has come when such measures will 
be most beneficial, seeing that confidence 
is gradually but surely being restored 
in Ireland, owing to the firm manner in 
which the rights and safeguards of 
individual liberty are being there main- 
tained by the Executive. Sir, the refer- 
ence to the Sugar Bounties Convention 
will be received by thousands of working 
men with great satisfaction. There are 
a great number of trades besides 
those directly connected with the 
sugar trade which are to a certain 
extent dependent on the sugar trade, 
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and I have seen something of the 
distress caused in recent years by the 
unfair operation of the Bounty system. 
The removal of the Sugar Bounties will 
place the important industries of sugar- 
producing and sugar-refining on a stable 
footing, less liable to violent changes 
and depressions. Sir, I have heard it 
objected to the removal of these bounties 
that the price of sugar will be raised, 
but I do not anticipate that result. I 
do not believe the average of those 
recent years will be raised, because it is 
only the uncertainty and fear of one 
country suddenly increasing its Bounty, 
which prevents a large increase in the 
sugar-producing area of our colonies. 
It must be remembered there has been 
no steadiness in the price of sugar pro- 
duced in bounty-giving countries, for 
we find that in the last few years it has 
fluctuated from between something over 
10s. per ewt. to over 16s. Another 
objection, that it savours of Protection, 
is I think altogether groundless. Pro- 
tection, if it means anything, means 
‘‘an artificial advantage given by a 
Government to one producer over an- 
other.” But that is also an accurate de- 
scription of the Bounty system which 
this Convention is formed to suppress. 
So that far from being a Protective 
measure it actually puts an end to a 
Protective policy. think, Sir, we 
may chiefly rejoice in the fact that 
the Sugar Bounties Convention receives 
prominent notice in the Royal Speech, 
because it is so important that other 
countries should see that the Govern- 
ment are in earnest and are deter- 
mined to carry to a conclusion the 
negotiations so happily anc so success- 
fully begun. When this is once clearly 
understood abroad, there will no longer 
be any temptation to any one country 
to withhold its allegiance to the Con- 
vention, but on the contrary, there will 
be every inducement for it to join 
those which have already come together. 
We are next informed that measures 
will be introduced dealing with the 
Three per cent. Annuities and with the 
gold coinage, measures which I am sure 
will be brought to a successful issue in 
the able hands of the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Chancellor of the Exchequer. 
Next in order come proposed changes in 
the Civil establishment, the mention of 
which shows the honest desire of the 
Government 'to take in hand the timely 
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reforms of our Public Departments. 
This brings me to the list of what.I may 
call the Arrears of Legislation: mea- 
sures which it was found impossible to 
pass into law last Session, but of which 
the Government realise the importance, 
and which they are determined to endea- 
vour to pass during the present Session. 
Sir, the Universities Bill for Scotland is 
a measure which has received the sup- 
port and approval of those best qualified 
to form an opinion on University teach- 
ing, and it would be matter for deep 
regret if it were again found impossible 
to pass it into law. With regard to the 
proposed Department of Agriculture, I 
am not one of those who fear that this 
great industry has seen its best days in 
Great Britainand Ireland. On the con- 
trary, I believe we are now standing 
only on the threshold of scientific dis- 
coveries and researches, which, when 
applied to agriculture, will give it new 
life and fresh impetus. I think we may 
look forward to the establishment of the 
long-expected Department of Agricul- 
ture as likely to expedite this desirable 
application of modern science to the 
oldest of our industries. Such, Sir, is 
the programme of Her Majesty’s 
Government, one which I venture to 
describe as substantial and statesman- 
like, and which I believe will find 
general acceptance throughout the 
United Kingdom. I have only to 
say in conclusion, that I am so con- 
vinced of the wisdom of the pro- 
posals contained in Her Majesty’s 
gracious Speech, and of the benefit 
which will accrue to the country by their 
being passed into law, that I trust we 
may soon reach the discussion of them, 
and that the House will agree without 
any prolonged delay to the Motion which 
I now have the honour to submit. Mr. 
Speaker, I now beg to move, ‘‘ That an 
humble Address be presented to Her 
Majesty as followeth :— 
“Most Gracious Majesty,— 

“We, Your Majesty’s most dutiful and loyal 
Subjects, the Commons of the United Kingdom 
of Great Britain and Ireland, in Parliament 
assembled, beg leave to thank Your Majesty 
for the Most Gracious Speech which Your 
Majesty has addressed to both Houses of 
Parliament : 

“We humbly thank Your Majesty for the 
information that during, the brief period that 
has elapsed since the close of the last Session 
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nothing has taken place to affect the cordial 
relations which exist between Your Majesty and 
other Powers ; 

‘‘We assure Your Majesty that we learn 
with satisfaction that the operations which had 
been successfully completed in Egypt a few 
days before the last Prorogation, have effected 
the object for which they were undertaken, and 
that Your Majesty sees no ground for appre- 
hending the renewal of disturbance in the 
neighbourhood of Suakin : 

“We thank Your Majesty for the informa- 
tion that the negotiations which Your Majesty 
had directed to be opened with the Rulers of 
Thibet for the purpose of preventing encroach - 
ment on Your Majesty’s rights over the 
territory of Sikkim have not as yet been 
brought to a favourable conclusion, but that 
Your Majesty hopes that further military 
operations will not be necessary. 

“We humbly thank Your Majesty for in- 
forming us that Your Majesty has consented to 
take part in a Conference with Germany and 
the United States at Berlin upon the affairs of 
Samoa, in continuation of that which was 
recently assembled at Washington. 

‘*We thank Your Majesty for the informa- 
tion that the Estimates for the public service of 
the year will be laid before us. That the un- 
ceasing expenditure upon warlike preparations 
which has been incurred by other European 
nations has rendered necessary an increase in 
the precautions which have hitherto been taken 
for the safety of our shores and our commerce. 
That the counsels by which other Powers are 
guided, and which dispose of their vast forces, 
are at present uniformly friendly to this 
country, but that Your Majesty has no right 
to assume that this condition is necessarily 
secure from the possibility of change. 

‘‘We thank Your Majesty for informing us 
that some portions of the Bill which was pre- 
sented to us last year for amending the Local 
Government of England and Wales were laid 
aside in consequence of the pressure upon the 
time of Parliament, and that from the same 
cause it was found to be impossible to enter 
upon the question of Local Government for 
Scotland. That Bills dealing with these 
matters will be laid before us. 

““We humbly thank Your Majesty for the 
information that our early attention will be 
asked to measures for developing the material 
resources of Ireland, and for amending the 
constitution of the various tribunals. which 
have. special jurisdiction over real property in 
that country. We assure Your Majesty that 
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we learn with satisfaction that the Statutes 
which we have recently passed for the restora- 
tion of order and confidence in Ireland have 
already been attended with salutary results. 

‘*We thank Your Majesty for informing us 
that legislative provision will be necessary for 
executing the Convention into which Your 
Majesty has entered for the suppression of 
bounties on the exportation of sugar, and also 
for completing the conversion of the Three per 
Cent. Annuities. That the state of the gold 
coinage has for some years past been the sub- 
ject of legitimate complaint, and that a measure 
for restoring it to a satisfactory condition will 
be laid before us. 


‘*We humbly thank Your Majesty for in- 
forming us that the Commission which Your 
Majesty appointed to inquire into the Civil 
Establishments of the United Kingdom has not 
yet completed its labours, that it has already 
made a Report of much value, and that pro- 
posals for legislation arising out of that Report 
will be submitted to us. 

“ We thank Your Majesty for informing us 
that several subjects which Your Majesty com- 
mended to our care in previous years, but 
which the increasing burden of our duties has 
shut out from consideration, will be submitted 
to usagain. That in this number will be in- 
cluded Measures relating to tithes, for the 
regulation of the Universities of Scotland, for 
determining the liability of employers in the 
case of accidents, for establishing a Department 
of Agriculture, for cheapening the transfer of 
land, and for remedying abuses attaching to 
Joint Stock Companies formed under limited 
liability. 

‘* We humbly assure Your Majesty that our 
careful consideration shall be given to the 
subjects which Your Majesty has recommended 
to our attention, and to the Measures which 
may be submitted to us; and we earnestly 
trust that in these and all other efforts which we 
may make to promote the well being of Your 
Majesty’s people we may be guided by the 
hand of Almighty God.” 


*Sm J. 0. R. COLOMB (Tower Ham- 
lets, Bow, &c.), who was attired in the 
uniform of the Royal Marine Artillery : 
I may commence, Sir, by asking the 
indulgence of the House, and the kind 
and courteous consideration which it 
is ever ready to extend to those who 
are anxious neither to trespass upon its 
time, nor to infringe by one iota upon 
its ancient privileges and customs. I 
wish also, Sir, to thank my hon. Friend 
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for his very able speech, and for having 
dealt with so many matters in so short 
a space of time, with clearness and with 
force, and altogether in a manner worthy 
of the country which he represents. 
Now, Sir, passing to Her Majesty’s gra- 
cious Speech, I will venture to say that, 
looking at the Speech as a whole, it 
may be taken to indicate that the policy 
of Her Majesty’s advisers is steadfast in 
its aim, and continuous in its operation, 
as well as business-like in its character ; 
and I look forward, Sir, with hope to 
seeing the various measures therein pro- 
posed converted into law. I concur 
generally in all that has fallen from my 
hon. Friend, and it is unnecessary for 
me, therefore, to follow in detail his 
speech, but I cannot help giving a pas- 
sing reference to the paragraph dealing 
with the operations against Suakim, for 
I wish to express satisfaction, on behalf 
of my constituents, that the black troops 
showed courage, endurance, and disci- 
pline; that our officers who were on the 
spot showed that their opinions were so 
trustworthy, and that Her Majesty’s 
Government in trusting to the officers 
on the spot were so completely and so 
absolutely vindicated. On behalf of 
East London, and as one of the repre- 
sentatives of industrial London, I cor 

dially re-echo what has fallen from my 
hon. Friend with regard to the Sugar 
Bounties. It has been, Sir, a source of 
considerable agitation in the East End 
of London, and I am thankful to think 
that the persistent exertions of Her 
Majesty’s Government have removed 
what was a just cause of complaint ; and 
not only, Sir, is this a matter affecting 
the working-classes of this Kingdom, 
but what has been done is also regarded 
with satisfaction by our fellow subjects 
in the Colonies of Mauritiusand the West 
Indies. I come now to the Employers’ 
Liability Bill, in which working-class 
constituencies take great interest, and I 
congratulate the Government on the per- 
sistency with which it is pressing the 
measure. I hope that it will soon be- 
come law. And now, Sir, I will venture 
to offer one or two brief observations 
with respect to the reference in the 
Speech to Ireland, and I would ask hon. 
Gentlemen from that country to remem- 
ber that my opinions have not been 
formed from newspaper reports or from 
reading pamphlets or speeches, but from 

my long association with the country 
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itself—an association which I hope will | 


long continue. But the Ireland I know 
is not the Ireland of certain classes of 
the Press. All my sympathies and my 
pleasantest memories are associated with 
that country. I certainly desire to refrain 
from saying anything calculated to raise 
a heated controversy, but I must say 
that from personal knowledge I can en- 
dorse the view that recent legislation 
has had a salutary effect. Liberty to 
the individual is returning, and some- 
thing more is returning as a conse- 
quence, and that is hope. Ireland is 
settling down in the walks of peaceful 
industry, and I am sure that in de- 
veloping the resources of Ireland as the 
Government propose, you will really 
help people who are ready and will- 
ing to help themselves. I hope, Sir, 
and believe that the development of the 
natural and material resources of Ireland 
will be a crowning success, as it must be 
if it is carried through in a broad and 
statesmanlike spirit. I believe that as 
knowledge increases among the Irish 
people, they will recognize the value 
and truth of the dictum of Dean Swift, 
that the truest patriotism may be found 
in the prosaic work of Agriculture, 
and in making ‘‘two blades of corn 
grow where one only grew before.” 
I am rejoiced to see that the land 
tribunals of the country are to be 
dealt with, because there has been so 
much legislation during the two past 
decades with regard to land that there 
is a great deal of over-lapping and a 
great deal of friction which requires to 
be removed in the transactions of the 
different Courts. This reform will prove 
a real and common-sense advantage to 
the country. It is undoubtedly true, 
Sir, that order is being restored and 
that confidence is returning in Ireland, 
and as order is Heaven’s first law, so 
must it be Ireland’s first hope. If you 
look at the returns of the railways, 
you will see that there is an increase of 
traffic, and surely that is good evidence 
of increased business? The other day, 
looking at the traffic returns of the 
Great Southern and Western Railway, 
which connects the whole of the South 
and West of Ireland with the rest of 
that country, and with the United 
Kingdom, I saw evidence of a remark- 
able fact which justifies the opinion of 
Her Majesty’s advisers, that in every 
branch of traffic the receipts have enor- 
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mously increased, except in one class of 
traffic, and that is for the transport of 
troops. And so, Sir, you see that while 
we have not to pay for the movement of 
troops to enforce order at the same 
rate as we formerly had to, the Irish 
people are getting the benefit of in- 
creased trade and business, and the 
Irish shareholders are reaping the fruits 
of returning confidence. Besides the 
beneficent legislation that has been 
passed to aid the Irish tenantry, and 
besides the legislation which was un- 
fortunately necessary to restore to a 
settled state of things the disturbed 
mind of Ireland, we have to thank also 
the Executive, from the highest to the 
lowest, for the courage and resolution 
with which they have carried out, 
as it was their duty to do, the law. 
I now, Sir, will venture to make a 
few general observations with regard 
to the one paragraph in the Speech 
which my hon. Friend left very much 
tome. I come, Sir, to the announce- 
ment as to the increase in the precau- 
tions which have hitherto been taken 
for the safety of our shores and of our 
commerce, and I venture to say, Sir, 
that throughout the length and breadth 
of this Kingdom, and throughout the 
length and breadth of this mighty 
Empire, there will be a sense of satis- 
faction and of thankfulness that the pre- 
cautions necessary for the safety of our 
shores and commerce are—at last—to be 
increased. We have, Sir, no indication as 
yet as to what those measures are to be, 
and it would be premature to discuss 
proposals which may rest after all upon 
imagination, but we have this, which 
we have never had before—we have 
guarantees that the expenditure is not 
going to be hastily incurred. We have 
the unusual guarantee that the whole 
subject has been examined by a Special 
Committee of the Cabinet, presided over 
by the Prime Minister himself, and any 
casual reader even of the daily papers 
will see how unceasingly—although he 
is bowed down with his duties and 
responsibilities as Foreign Minister 
—Lord Salisbury has applied him- 
self to investigating the question. We 
have another guarantee that, besides 
this Committee of the Cabinet, there 
has been a Royal Commission pre- 
sided over by the noble Lord, the 
Member for Rossendale, investiga- 
ting various branches of this sub- 
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ject. And, Sir, added to all that, 
we have the most valuable and practi- 
cal experiments of the Naval Man- 
ceuvres, and we have the opinions of the 
distinguished Admirals who formed a 
Committee thereupon. Therefore I say 
that we have ample security that the 
whole question has been deliberately 
and calmly examined. Now, Sir, 
speaking as one of the representatives 
of the people, and by no means asa 
professional man, I venture to say, in 
their name, that we certainly mean to 
keep our Empire, come what may. We 
must maintain the freedom of the seas, 
and.we know that the greatest interest 
of our vast Empire is the interest of 
We also know from the teach- 

ing of history that weakness in de- 
fensive power is but a temptation to war 
and to attack, and, in the interest of 
peace, therefore, it is that the people of 
the Empire demand adequate security to 
be.taken against the terrors of war. We 
confidently hope that these obligations 
will be faced by the Government, and that 
their responsibilities will be courage- 
ously discharged. Now, Sir, Iam not 
ing to detain the House with details, 
ut there are one or two matters which 
I trust the House will kindly allow me 
to touch upon. As I said before, I am 
endeavouring to speak on this question, 
not from a professional point of view, 
nor as in any sense representing 
expert opinion, but simply as a Member 
of. the House of Commons repre- 
senting. a large working class con- 
stituency. It is commonly said, Sir, 
that for the defence of the Empire and 
of our rights we are ready to spend our 
last: shilling and our last man. But, Sir, 
itis the first shilling and the first ship 
which will count the most in modern 
war, and the country will, therefore, 
t whatever funds are necessary for 

its defence. All it asks, and rightly 
asks,\is that it shall have twenty shil- 
lings.of real protection for every pound 
it:spends. This is a question, Sir, 
which affects the industrial classes more 
than any other class. Trade and com- 
merce are the breath of our National 
life, and if they are interrupted, even 
temporarily, by armed forces, the result 
must be ruin to those who live by com- 
meree. Since this country was last 
called upon to defend itself, there have 
been-two main fundamental changes in 
our-condition; then-the-population was 
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genetically independent of a supply of 
‘ood or raw material from over the seas; 
now it is to the sea that the toiling 
millions must look for the means of 
subsistence and for their food. In those 
days when we last had to defend our- 
selves, the operations cf war were slow 
in achieving decisive results, and defen- 
sive armaments could be hastily devised, 
but now armaments cannot be impro- 
vised, and to be unprepared means, not 
merely danger, but final destruction. 
These considerations point primarily to 
the necessity for having adequate naval 
protection. But that is not all; wehave 
military duties to perform as well. 
Across the sea we have great frontiers 
to defend, and these military responsi- 
bilitics must be fully and completely 
discharged. We have recently created 
works and are providing Naval bases 
and coaling stations, and these places 
require to be armed, because, unless they 
are sufficiently and efficiently garrisoned, 
they can only aggravate the danger to 
the Empire. Above all, we must main- 
tain at the highest point of efficiency 
our sea-going and sea-keeping fleet. I 
will conclude by expressing the personal 
hope that the phraseology of the 
gracious Speech from the Throne means 
an increase of that Navy to which, under 
the providence of God, we owe the 
wealth, safety, and strength of this 
kingdom. I sincerely thank the House 
for the kindness with which it has 
listened to me, and I beg to second the 
motion of my hon. Friend.* 


Motion made and Question proposed, 
‘“‘ That,” &c. [See page 41.]} 


Me. W. E. GLADSTONE (Edin- 
burgh, Mid-Lothian) : Mr. Speaker, the 
speeches of the mover and seconder of 
the Address, which were heard by the 
House with respectful and friendly 
attention, do not, I think, give to those 
who think as I do on politics any 
title to complain. They contain, no 
doubt, the expression of many opinions 
in which we are unable to concur, 
and which on fitting occasions it might 
be our duty to contest. But those 
opinions were stated by those hon. 
Gentlemen in the exercise of their 
Parliamentary freedom from their own 
point of view with frankness, with care, 
and intelligence, and with a just ob- 
servance of Parliamentary usage. I 
therefore offer them my congratulations 
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upon the creditable manner in which 
they discharged the task committed to 
them. One observation alone may call 
for a word of remark from me before I 
sit down. But I gladly abstain from 
anything like detailed comment upon 
points in those speeches whereupon our 
opinions may not be in entire con- 
currence. Following the example of 
the mover of the Address, I will say a 
few words with reference to that portion 
of the Speech from the Throne which 
relates to foreign politics. I should also 
state that I am afraid it will not be in 
my power in such remarks as I have 
now to make very greatly to advance 
this debate towards its conclusion. The 
main interest of the debate—although 
there are many subjects, I might almost 
say an unusual number of subjects, of 
extreme importance and interest—the 
main interest of the debate must centre 
in the paragraph relating to Ireland. 
Bearing in mind that my right hon. 
Friend near me (Mr. J. Morley) has 
already expressed his intention of pro- 
posing to the House an amendment to 
that paragraph, I have also to bear in 
mind the condition in which we are 
wens by the rules of the House as 

elivered from the Chair in consequence 
of the prospect of that Amendment. I 
believe, Sir, I am right in saying that 
after that Amendment shall have been 
moved, it will not be competent for us 
to enter upon a discussion of those por- 
tions of the Speech which precede the 
passagein the Address where the Amend- 
ment would naturally find place. Con- 
sequently, I think it is well that it 
should be understood it would be for the 
convenience of the House, and be almost 
a necessity of debate, that whatever 
observations have to be made, whatever 
proposals have to be made, hon. Gentle- 
men should deem these proposals neces- 
sary to be made before we arrive at the 
paragraph relating to Irish affairs, when 
the Amendment which my right hon. 
Friend has given notice of his intention 
to propose upon that paragraph is 
reached. Therefore, I will make my 
remarks, which I trust will not be of 
great length, upon points as they arise. 
I receive, Sir, with satisfaction the 
assurances contained in Her Majesty’s 
Gracious Speech that the military opera- 
tions at Suakin, which reached their 
termination shortly before the proroga- 
tion. of Parliament, have been successful 
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in attaining the objects to which they 
were addressed. I must, however— 
without going so far as to introduce any 
subject of reproach—I must say that my 
satisfaction would have been more lively 
and would have had greater reference to 
permanence had it been in the power of 
Her Majesty’s Government to point in 
this portion of the Speech to any pros- 
pective contraction in that quarter of 
the responsibilities of Egypt, and of 
the indirect but possible responsibilities 
which may attach to ourselves in 
connection with the duties of Egypt 
on the Red Sea. I am bound to say— 
I am almost obliged to say—that I do 
not consider that anything has ever been 
said by a preceding Government to indi- 
cate a permanent policy, or anything 
like @ permanent engagement being 
entered into with reference to the main- 
tenance of Egyptian establishments in 
the Ports on the Red Sea. I pass from 
that—because I do not think that that 
portion of the Speech calls for special 
attention—and I come to the question 
of Samoa. I must there observe upon 
anomissionin the Speech which I greatly 
regret, because the question of Samoa 
is evidently one which, either on this 
occasion or on some future occasion, calls 
for some clear and detailed explanation. 
The proceedings have not altogether 
been of a very simple charaeter. There 
was some time ago a Commission ap- 
pointed to sit, and which, I believe, was 
actually sitting at Washington, for the 
adjustment of the relations of the three 
Powers which have an especial interest 
in the affairs of Samoa. That Com- 
mission sitting at Washington was 
brought to a close for reasons which I 
do not know to have been explained to 
Parliament. Time has elapsed, and now 
we are told, without reference to or ex- 
planation, of foregoing circumstances, 
that another Commission or Conference 
is about to sit at Berlin for the purpose 
of reversing the decision taken with 
regard to the Conference at Washing- 
ton—I beg pardon for having used the 
word ‘‘ Commission ”’ in lieu of the word 
‘Conference ”’—for the purpose of re- 
versing that decision, and for promoting 
in Conference the settlement of this ques- 
tion. WhatI certainly hoped, and what 
I still hope may happen, is that an en- 
gagement will be given by the Govern- 
ment that the papers will be laid before 
us with reasonable promptitude. I do 
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not wish to invite lengthenéd discussion 
on this matter at the present time, and 
I do not think that we can profitably 
engage in it until we have the papers 
in our hands. There is another sub- 
ject of which no notice is taken in 
this portion of the Speech, upon which I 
certainly, for one, had expected that Her 
Majesty’s Specch could not be silent—I 
mean the subject of the state of Zanzibar, 
and the prosecution of the joint enter- 
prise, for an honourable and philan- 
thropic purpose undoubtedly—the joint 
enterprise in which Her Majesty’s 
Government has entered along with the 
- German Empire, in relation to the 

Slave Trade off the Coast of Zanzibar. 
This is a subject on which I urgently 
press upon the Government a request for 
early and ample information—I do not 
mean so much in the present debate, 
unless it should be raised, as I suppose 
is possible, in an explicit and detailed 
form, by hon. Members in the exercise 
of their own judgment, either on this 
or the other side of the House. At any 
rate, it is desirable that we should soon 
have information which will enable us 
to form a judgment upon what has 
passed and what is passing in that 
country. Undoubtedly no one would 
question that incidents have there oc- 
curred which are or may be of a character 
calculated to excite misgiving, appre- 
hension, and regret. I speak now, not 
of the Convention with Germany with 
regard to the Slave Trade, but of what 
has taken place in the interior. And, 
without any prejudice to the more ex- 
tended observations which may he made 
in this debate on the question of Zani- 
bar, I press earnestly on the Government 
that it is quite necessary that adequate 
information should be laid before us to 
enable us to form a judgment upon the 
condition of that country. Now, Sir, I 
come to the paragraph which relates to 
the Estimates, and I cannot help ob- 
serving that there is not an absolute 
equality between the measure which we 
deal out to ourselves and that which we 
deal out to foreign countries. When we 
speak of the increase of our own arma- 
ments we speak of “ precautions taken 
for the safety of our trade and commerce.”’ 
When we speak of the increase of foreign 
armaments, though the things done are 
precisely the same, it is no longer the 
case that foreign countries are to be 
credited with anxiety about their shores 
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or about their borders, which are as im- 
portant as their shores, or about their 
commerce, but changes, which for us are 
only peaceful precautions, in their case 
are described by Her Majesty from the 
Throneas “‘ warlike preparations.” Ican- 
not think that this distinction in phrase- 
ology is altogether felicitous. But on 
the subject itself I am much too sensible 
of its gravity and of its importance, and 
likewise of the necessity of leaving to 
Her Majesty’s Government a perfectly 
free and open field for the declaration of 
what they mean to do and as to the 
manner in which they mean to do it, to 
say anything which can imply any fore- 
gone conclusion, or which can impede in 
any degree the exercise of their free 
action on a very great and urgent sub- 
ject. But this I will say, that if it be 
true that there is to be very great 
addition to the expenditure, which 
is already not far short of three times 
what it was at a period within my re- 
collection, it will be certainly the duty 
of the House to be exacting in the 
proof of the necessity for that addition. 
Further, I will say that, instead of 
speaking with exultation of the un- 
doubted power of this country to dis- 
charge all the responsibilities of empire 
by military means, instead of simply 
regarding that as a matter of exul- 
tation, I hope we shall bear in mind that 
these augmentations—whether you call 
them warlike preparations or peaceful 
precautions—are one of the greatest 
calamities, and not only one of the 
greatest calamities, but one of the great- 
est dangers which threaten our time and 
the time of our descendants. It is 
extremely difficult even for those who 
think that they are rendering but a slow 
obedience to the call of necessity—and 
I do not hesitate to give the Govern- 
ment credit for that belief—it is ex- 
tremely difficult to be absolutely sure 
that you are not aggravating this evil 
elsewhere, even while you think that 
the measures you are adopting are 
simply those of a needful and whole- 
some character. I may observe that 
there was in this country a word which 
I believe still retains its place in the 
dictionaries, but which I believe in 
other respects has faded out of reeol- 
lection, and in particular out of the 
recollection of those who at the present 
time frame the speeches from the Throne 
—I mean the word economy. It was a 
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Parliamentary tradition that the Queen 
should assure Her faithful Commons 
that economy had been observed in the 
Arg of the Estimates, and I am 

ound to say that I do not see, in the 
assumed necessity, or even in the real 
necessity, if it should be proved, for the 
extension of armaments, any adequate 
reason for the omission to convey to us 
an assurance of the pledge of Her Ma- 
jesty that what was to be done should 

e done with a careful regard for 
economy in its conception and its exe- 
cution. I pass on from this important 
subject, into which I do not think it 
would become me more deeply to enter, 
especially at the present time—I pass 
on to the commencement of those por- 
tions of the Speech which relate to 
coming legislation; and here I must say 
I cannot withhold my tribute to the 
courage of Her Majesty’s Ministers. It 
is commonly said that the burnt child 
dreads the fire. The Government has 
had xperience from which it has un- 
questionably learned that long cata- 
logues of legislative measures in 
the Queen’s Speech at the beginning 
of the Session are liable to be 
grievously and terribly abridged before 
arriving at the close of the Session, 
before the records of actual accomplish- 
ment can be completed. Her Majesty’s 
Government have had that experience, 
but their courage is unabated, and I 
think in the present Speech— although I 
gladiy admit that it is a document which 
has the recommendation of brevity—a 
longer catalogue of important measures, 
and I am afraid a longer catalogue of 
contentious measures, is promised to 
Parliament than has been usual even 
upon former occasions, when not such 
copious warnings had been delivered by 
practical experience as to the danger of 
propounding multitudes of proposals 
that are not likely to become legislative 
measures. I will confine myself to this 
subject generally, without touching 
upon those measures except in almost a 
single word. I will confine myself to 
the expression of a very humble and 
earnest hope that the Session which we 
begin to-day may reach its prorogation 
before Christmas Eve. There is a sen- 
tence upon the subject of the Local 
Government Act with regard to which I 
shall be glad if a word of explanation 
can be given. Of course, I do not intend 
to ask Her Majesty’s Government for a 
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description of the various particulars 
which they may intend to include in 
their amending Act, but they state that 
it is intended, with regard to some por- 
tions of the Bill which were dropped 
last year in consequenee of the pressure 
on the time of Parliament, to introduce 
a Bill dealing with those matters. I 
think it woul be vain to hope that Her 
Majesty’s Government intend by the 
proposals they may make this year to 
give that largeness of scope to the value- 
able Bill of last Session which we on 
this side of the House desire. But there 
is one very important subject which was 
dropped out of the Bill, and with which 
it does not seem too much to 
anticipate—and I venture to anticipate 
—that Her Majesty’s Government 
will deal this Session ; I mean, the ques- 
tion of District Oouncils. That is 
a subject upon which I ask for no details 
whatever, but it would be well if the 
House were apprised that upon that 
subject at any rate it is intended by the 
Government to propose legislation. I 
am afraid that the Government may 
have reason to expect that those of us 
who think that the Local Government 
Bill—honourable as it was to its original 
propounder in this House and to the 
Government which was responsible for 
it—yet does require a far larger pro- 
vision, a far larger catalogue oflegislative 
provisions and powers, than those with 
which it has yet been supplied—it may 
be our duty in some cases undoubtedly 
to make endeavours for the enlargement 
of such a measure as they may lay 
before us. But at any rate it will be 
satisfactory as far as it goes to know 
that an important supplementary pro- 
position in aid of the scheme of last year 
is to be submitted to us on the responsi- 
bility of the Government. I accord my 
best wishes for the measure of Local 
GovernmentforScotland. That question, 
I hope, will not be found to raise 
difficulties more serious than those 
which we were enabled to surmount 
last year. I am quite sure that as far 
as the capacity of the Scottish people 
for self-governing operations is con- 
cerned it would be impossible to secure 
a more favourable theatre of operations 
for any measure aiming at the ex- 
tension of local privilege and power 
than the theatre which is offered by the 
kingdom of Scotland. With regard to 
the absence of Ireland from the pro- 
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visions for Local. Government, I might 
indeed express the deep regret with 
which I noticed that absence. But such 
an expression would tend to become a 
part of the discussion into which we are 
to be drawn, and I therefore pass on- 
wards from that subject without com- 
ment. I can only say, upon the subject 
of the Irish paragraph, without touching 
upon that which is the most important 
part of it, that there is nothing in the 
earlier portions of that paragraph which 
tends to improve the features of the 
Irish policy of the Government. I do 
not understand these measures for the 
development of the industrial resources 
of Ireland to be anything but a re- 
petition of old experiments, which have 
been tried before with large outlay of 
money, and with total failure for the 
most part of purpose, and which have 
constituted, in fact and in the main, an 
exhibition of our impotence to deal with 
the great and fundamental interests in- 
volved in the government of Ireland. 
With respect to the landed tribunals in 
particular—the tribunals having special 
jurisdiction over land—I hope in the 
preparation of their measures the 
Government will bear in mind the ex- 
tremely delicate nature of the ground 
upon which they tread, and the state of 
mind of the tenantry throughout the 
country in regard to the securities given 
them for the legislative privileges that 
they enjoy; and that they will avoid 
even the appearance of anything which 
can tend to justify the supposition that 
there is any intention, avowed or un- 
avowed, under the name of remodelling 
tribunals, to abridge or endanger any of 
those privileges. As I have said, I will 
refrain from making the legislative in- 
tentions of the Government the subject 
of comment. I will only make that 
observation of which I have already 
spoken on that part of the speech of the 
hon. mover, where he expressed his 
hope that the debate on the Address 

ill not be such as to reach any con- 
siderable length. Had there been a 
doubt in the mind of my right hon. 
Friend near me as to the necessity of an 
Irish discussion, the Government have 
themselves, by an unusual proceeding, 
but a proceeding that I do not deny to 
have been undoubtedly within their com- 
petence to adopt, settled the question 
for us. The usual form of drawing the 
Queen’s Speech is not to commit the 
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House on contested matters to an ex- 
pression of opinion. But the Govern- 
ment on this occasion have thought fit 
in framing the Address to deviate from 
that well-established usage. I do not 
say it is a binding usage. The Gov- 
ernment may have a right—I do not 
enter into that question—to introduce 
into the Address what they please, 
though if it is to be done, it is well it 
should be done after notice to hon. 
Members. But I do not recollect for 
very many years a case where the House 
has been called upon to express its 
opinion upon contested matter in an 
Address to the Throne. One sentence 
read by the hon. mover was as follows : 
—‘‘ We assure your Majesty that we 
learn with satisfaction that the statutes 
which we have recently passed for the 
restoration of order and confidence in 
Ireland have already been attended with 
salutary effects.’’ [ Cheers. |] Hon. Gentle- 
men opposite are quite prepared, I dare 
say, to adopt that proposition, but those 
cheers are the strongest confirmation of 
the observation which I find it my duty to 
make, that this declaration in the Speech 
is a binding one, and therefore to us 
who do not agree with the proposition 
set forth, but who, on the contrary, do 
emphatically dissent from it, is not only 
a binding, but also distinctly a chal- 
lenging proposition. If the debate on 
the Address be a prolonged debate, and 
if it deal widely with the system of ad- 
ministration in Ireland as it now pre- 
vails, it is to the direct action, to the 
responsible proposals of Her Majesty’s 
Government in the first degree, and to 
the amendment of my right hon. Friend 
only in the second degree, that the pro- 
longation of the debate will be due. 
My right hon. Friend will not shrink 
from his responsibility. He would have 
found it his duty to make his proposal 
even if the form of the Speech had 
been the usual one. The form, how- 
ever, is not the usual one, and we resist, 
and must resist to the utmost, an at- 
tempt to pledge us to a proposition with 
regard to the condition of Ireland, which 
proposition is, in our judgment, totally 
untrue. I wish to make only one more 
observation. Beyond stating that we are 
compelled to challenge the truth of that 
proposition, I have not said, and I do 
not mean to say, a single word upon the 
Irish question. I venture respectfully 
to suggest that it will be for the conve- 
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nience of the House, if there is to be 
upon the Irish paragraph a distinct 
motion, debate, and division, that we 
should separate that debate and dis- 
cussion entirely from the remarks which 
we may think it our duty to make on 
the preceding portions of the Speech, 
and that we should, if we can, deal with 
them as separate subjects and reserve 
for Ireland the advantage of a discussion 
which will be, of course, proportional 
to its importance, never, I hope, forget- 
ting the great importance likewise of 
getting forward with public business; 
and that we shall not lose the time 
of the House by casual, partial, and 
‘imperfect discussion of the Irish 
question mixed with a number of 
other subjects. With these remarks 
I will conclude what I have to 
say on the present occasion. I will 
only now say that if it should be the 
view of Her Majesty’s Government that 
it would be better to revert to the usual 
form of Address and to remove the 
binding statement—if it has crept in 
through inadvertence and it is desired 
to amend it—I should be the last person 
to interpose any technical objection in 
the way of that amendment. However 
that may be, it is for Her Majesty’s 
Government to consider. The debate 
upon Ireland is an inevitable debate. 
As to the discussion of other questions, 
important as they are, I trust we shall 
recollect that as to most of them the 
fullest opportunities are certain to be 
afforded to us in the development of 
the business of the Session. In regard 
to all of them we shall endeavour to 
evince a desire which I. think, in the 
last Session of Parliament, we (the 
Opposition) did evince, to avoid the 
unnecessary prolongation of debate, and 
to forward the business of the House. 
*Tue FIRST LORD or tHe TREA- 
SURY (Mr. W. H. Smrru, Strand, 
Westminster): My first duty is to join 
in the congratulations which have been 
offered to my hon. Friends behind me 
with regard to the manner in which 
they have discharged the very difficult 
duty of moving and seconding the 
Address to the Crown. The speeches 
from my hon. Friends give promise of 
great usefulness in the part my hon. 
Friends may take in discussions in this 
House, which I feel confident will be 
amply fulfilled. I may perhaps be 
permitted to refer to the last observations 
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of the right hon. Gentleman before I 
eens to deal with his earlier remarks. 

he right hon. Gentleman has made an 
offer to the Government to assist them 
in removing from the Address a passage 
which he said would bind the House to 
an expression of opinion, but I am not 
aware that there is any marked difference 
in the tone and character of Her 
Majesty’s Speech from the Speeches 
which preceded it under the Government 
of the right hon. Gentleman himself. 
In the Queen’s Speech reference has 
always been made to Ireland and to the 
success of the measures which have 
been adopted for Ireland. 

Mr. GLADSTONE: It was not the 
form of the Speech, but the form of the 
Address, that I complained of. 

*Mr. W. H. SMITH: I do not enter 
into any question with the right hon. 
Gentleman as to the form of the Address, 
as the right hon. Gentleman is much 
more a master of matters of that kind 
than I can be; but my impression is 
that the Address is framed in the usual 
form, and that it is simply an echo of 
the Speeeh. The right hon. Gentleman 
has reminded the House that we must 
have a debate on Ireland. We recog: 
nize that, under the circumstances in 
which we are placed, a debate on the 
affairs of Ireland, on the Administration 
of Ireland, and on the conduet of the 
Administration of Ireland is one which 
we must be prepared to meet throughly 
and completly in the face of the country 
and of the House. We are perfectly 
ready to meet the challenge which the 
right hon. Gentleman, the Member 
for Newcastle has thrown down. But, 
like the right hon. Gentleman who has 
just sat down, I trust that regard will 
be had to the exigencies of the public 
service, and to the duties which the 
House has to discharge in addition to 
those with reference to Ireland. Taking 
the advice which the right hon. Gentle- 
man hasgiven, I will refrain from making 
any allusion to the state of affairs in 
Ireland until we come tothe debate on that 
subject. Now I will turn to the obser- 
vations which fell from the right hon. 
Gentleman in regard to Foreign Affairs. 
The right hon. Gentleman expressed his 
satisfaction at the result of the opera- 
tions at Suakin; but he insisted that 
there was no indication on the part of 
the Government of any prospective 
contraction of the responsibilities of 
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Egypt or of this country in regard to 
the Ports of the Red Sea. We have 
had to consider whether the circum- 
stances are so greatly changed from 
those under which the obligations were 
entered into by the late Government as 
to justify us in advising the Government 
of Egypt to relinquish that which we 
believed, and which the late Govern- 
ment believed, to be necessary for the 
security of Egypt, and also to be 
necessary for that policy of the suppres- 
sion of the slave trade to which this 
country has been so long committed. 
We believe that at present the posses- 
sion of Suakin is necessary to the safety 
and security of Egypt. We are of the 
same opinion as that under which the 
Government of the right hon. Gentleman 
acted four years ago, and no circum- 
stances have occurred to justify us in 
tendering advice to the Government of 
the Khedive that the Port of Suakin 
should be relinquished in favour of those 
whose object and endeavours have 
been to disturb the tranquility and 
en, of Egypt. I think we 
ave made great progress towards 
a settlement, and an approach to a 
period of prosperity—progress much 
greater than we could have reasonably 
expected within the time during which 
our influence has been exercised, and we 
have every reason to rely on the 
prudence, judgment, and good sense of 
those who administer the government 
of that country. The right hon. 
Gentleman has remarked on the omis- 
sion from the Speech of any paragraph in 
reference to Samoa, and he regretted 
there was no policy indicated. The right 
hon. Gentleman was hardly accurate in 
suggesting—I do not know that he 
stated—that Her Majesty’s Government 
are responsible for the suspension of the 
Conference which sat at Washington. 
The Conference is to be renewed at 
Berlin, and papers are in course of 
“ot anaggg one and will be presented to the 

ouse ; but it would not be proper that 
Her Majesty’s Government, pending the 
proceedings of that Conference, should 
express any strong opinion as to the 
course which has been pursued in 
Samoa. We have, however, the as- 
surance of the German Government that 
they do not recede from the engagement 
which they gave to respect the rights of 
the English and Americans in Samoa, 
and we have complete confidence that 
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the German Government will abide by 
their engagements, and carry them out 
to the fullest extent. As to Zanzibar, 
no one could have read the accounts of 
the proceedings in the interior of Africa 
without the deepest regret, but Her 
Majesty’s Government are not re- 
sponsible for the course which has been 
pursued. Germany acts within her per- 
fect right in the course she has taken. 
She is exercising no powers beyond 
those given under the arrangements 
made by the late Government in 1885; 
and we certainly have no right, as a 
nation or as a Government, to complain 
of the course which has been pursued 
by her. Papers are in course of prepara- 
tion. The right hon. Gentleman has 
referred to the paragraph relating to 
the Estimates, and he regretted that the 
word “economy” was omitted. If it 
will be any satisfaction to the right hon. 
Gentleman and to the House, I will say 
that the greatest possible regard has 
been paid to economy in the preparation 
of the Estimates for the services of the 
country, but we think that it is rather 
unnecessary to refer to economy and to 
take credit for economy at a time when 
our sense of public duty compels us to 
ask for a larger provision for the public 
service. Economy has been most 
strictly, rigidly applied, and when the 
Estimates come before the House for 
consideration it will be found, I am 
confident, that the Oivil Service 
Estimates show evidence of economy, 
and that even in the military and naval 
departments evidence of economy will 
be exhibited—facts which, in my 
opinion, are far more valuable to the 
House and the country than the intro- 
duction of words in the Speech 
from the Throne. We prefer to 
give evidence of serious work in this 
direction rather than to talk loudly of it. 
Then the right hon. Gontleman com- 
plains that we attribute somewhat dif- 
ferent motives when we come to refer to 
the warlike preparations of others ; we 
do not use the same language or attri- 
bute the same motives to ourselves when 
we speak of the defences and precautions 
necessary for the security of the country. 
We attribute no unworthy motives to 
other nations. We do not venture to 
call in question—we have no right to 
call in question—the disposition made 
by foreign countries of the resources at 
their disposal. We cannot question 
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their right to do with their resources as 
they think fit—to increase their arma- 
ments, their armies, and their navies. 
We say what we believe to be the atti- 
tude at the present moment of every 
European Power—we say that it is 
absolutely friendly to this country. We 
have no reason to doubt their assurances 
or mistrust their good intentions, but 
the enormous armaments that prevail in 
Europe are of such a character that 
those who are entrusted with the great 
and responsible duty of caring for the 
security of our interests, our trade, our 
commerce, cannot but regard them as 
dangerous, as menacing to our interests. 
We do not know, but we do hope and 
believe, that we shall not be threatened 
by any combination of any Foreign 
Powers; but, Sir, if I would say any- 
thing on this head, it would be to re- 
echo the remarks of the right hon. 
Gentleman as to the evils, the misfor- 
tune, these enormous armaments entail 
upon those who have to bear the cost. 
It is not for me to say in any case such 
armament is not necessary for the safety 
of the Power making it, but these 
armaments entail an expenditure and 
create a danger which is alarming and 
serious to Europe. It is deeply to be 
deplored by Europe at large; but, in 
view of it, it becomes our duty to take 
such precautions for defence alone as 
may be aecessary to protect the country. 
I will not venture to enter into these 
precautions, because an opportunity 
will be afforded on Thursday next, when 
my noble Friend, the First Lord of the 
Admiralty, will lay the proposals of the 
Government before the House. We have 
carefully considered these proposals. We 
believe them, upon our responsibility as 
a Government, to be necessary for the 
safety and security of the Empire. We 
do not frame them from any hostile 
purpose or inclination towards any 
Government on the face ofthe earth. 
We simply desire to protect and render 
safe the interests and the trade of the 
country, its food supplies, and the raw 
material which come into the country, 
and which is necessary for manufactures 
and for the employment of the people. 
The right hon. Gentleman has spoken of 
the long catalogue of measures and its 
liability to abridgment, and I am afraid 
he is only giving us the result 
of a long Parliamentary experience 
when he says the Ministerial statement 
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in the Queen’s Speech details a number 
of measures the Government desire to 
lay before Parliament, but a list un- 
doubtedly liable to curtailment; but I 
venture to think that if we had put 
before the House some two or three 
measures only as those we desired the 
House to consider, we should have been 
reproached by the right hon. Gentleman 
and his Friends for ignoring whatin their 
view were many burning questions ripe 
for solution. I have some hope that 
Members of Parliament, looking to the 
importance of the questions to be sub- 
mitted to their consideration, will, for 
the time, deny themselves the satisfac- 
tion of prolonged debate on measures 
which have been well considered in 
gene and that they will allow these 
ills, so far as the details are concerned, 
to go again before those Standing 
Committees which rendered great service 
last year. I hope that the Session may 
be terminated under these circumstances 
before Christmas Eve, and I hope hon. 
Members will contribute to that result 
by some amount of self-denial and by 
the avoidance of the repetition of argu- 
ments used by previous speakers. I 
appeal to them to do that in the interest 
of business. The country requires legis- 
lation, and it is the duty of the Govern- 
ment at least to give the House of 
Commons an opportunity of considering 
these measures. The responsibility will 
rest with individual Members of the 
House of Commons if by protracted 
debate this is prevented. The right hon. 
Gentleman referred to the Local Govern- 
ment Bill, and expressed the hope that 
the portion which referred to the District 
Councils would be submitted to the 
early consideration of the House. My 
right hon. Friend who conducted the 
Bill with marked ability and conciliation 
will reintroduce that measure as soon as 
engagements will permit. We shall 
redeem our engagement. I am not aware 
of any other point which requires an 
answer. 
Mr, GLADSTONE: Will the District 
Councils Bill precede the Scotch Bill ? 
*Mr. W. H. SMITH: No, Sir, it will 
not. We think that our engagement to 
Scotland to introduce the Local Govern- 
ment Bill for Scotland stands first, and 
we shall introduce it without delay. 
This measure has received the favourable 
consideration of Scotch Members on both 
sides of the House, and I trust it will 
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not occupy much time. I venture to 
express the hope that this debate will 
proceed on such lines as will enable us 
to come to the Amendment of the hon. 
Member for Newcastle; then we may 
proceed with the consideration of the 
question of the government of Ireland 
free from all other matters contained in 
the Speech, and finally the House can 
a at such a decision as it may deem 

t. 

*Mr. T.R. BUCHANAN (Edinburgh, 
W.): I venture thus early to inter- 
vene with a few words upon a subject 
that has been but distantly alluded 
to, and my remarks have allusion 
not to what is contained in the Queen’s 
Speech, but to what is omitted there- 
from: our relations with East Africa, 
and particularly in regard to Zanzibar. 
This subject has a somewhat wider 
scope than the First Lord of the 
Treasury has attributed to it. The 
right hon. Gentleman referring to occur- 
rences in the interior expressed deep 
regret, but he said we were not 
responsible for what had taken place ; 
the Germans, he said, had acted within 
their rights, and the only further state- 
ment he made was that papers bearing 
upon these matters would be laid before 
Parliament in due course. But I would 
just call the attention of the House to 
these matters to show that the state- 
ment of the right hon. Gentleman was 
very general in character and insufficient 
in detail. He said that, as to what had 
taken place in the interior of Africa, we 
looked on with regret, but had no 
responsibility, and undoubtedly that is 
the case. But when the right hon. 
Gentleman alluded to German action I 
do not know whether he referred to 
what took place on the mainland op- 
posite Zanzibar or elsewhere. There 
are questions relating to what has taken 
place on Lake Nyanza and also in the 
region of the Congo State, and what is 
much more important, is to cail attention 
to questions relating to Zanzibar itself 
and the blockade in which we are en- 
gaged jointly with Germany. There 
are also questions relating to Lake 
Nyassa and the position of affairs with 
Portugal, of which no mention has been 
made. I do not mean’to say anything 
as to affairs in the Congo territory, or 
what has been taking place on Lake 
Nyanza or the territory of the East 
African Company. My remarks will be 
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confined to the Zanzibar Blockade and 
to the Nyassa part of African affairs. 
As to the blockade, the last occasion I 
had for eliciting information was on the 
18th December, a few days before 
Prorogation, when there was an indis- 
position to go at any length into Debate, 
and the Under Secretary for Foreign 
Affairs asked that he should not 
be unduly pressed on this matter. 
If my memory serves me aright, I think 
we were promised that further informa- 
tion with regard to negotiations between 
France and Germany would be pre- 
sented at an early date. We have had 
no further information, however, and 
are left to gather what we can as to 
what is going on in that part of the 
world from newspapers and other un- 
official sources. In one or two respects, 
at least, the position upon the coast has 
changed, and we can, therefore, recon- 
sider our relations with our colleague in 
the blockade. I quite agree that we 
have nothing to do, and ought to have 
nothing to do, with any military opera- 
tions which the Germans may take upon 
the mainland; but I think it will be 
extremely difficult for us to continue 
joint action with the Germans in the 
blockade, and prevent the natives on 
the mainland from identifying us with 
the German operations on shore. The 
moment we were informed of our Go- 
vernment having embarked in these 
joint operations, the danger was fore- 
seen, and it was pointed out that, 
through this proceeding on our part, 
our power and influence with the na- 
tives in that part of Africa would be 
considerably diminished, and we should 
be regarded as associated with the Ger- 
mans in the operations which were on 
foot. The trade of that part of the 
coast is in the hands of our Indian 
fellow-subjeets, who have suffered great 
loss by reason of the blockade; but the 
Government does not seem to have 
attempted to obtain redress for them. 
It seems to me that the fact that the 
German Government has embarked in 
a military expedition on the mainland 
may fairly induce Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment to reconsider their position. 
We have had evidence from various 
sources that, substantially, there has 
been little or no arrest or detention of 
slave-dhows, and that, so far as the 
suppression of the slave trade is con- 
cerned, the German-English blockade 
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has been productive of little good ; and, 
considering the expenditure involved, 
and the risk of our being identified 
with the violent action of the Germans 
and others on the mainland, and the 
risk of misunderstanding with the 
French Power upon that coast, I think 
Her Majesty’s Government may very 
well consider whether it is not possible 
for this country to withdraw from its 
ambiguous position in regard to the 
blockade. The blockade has been 
manifestly useless for the purpose for 
which we entered upon it; therefore I 
think we may look forward to being 
able, at no late date, to withdraw from 
our ambiguous position. With regard 
to the share of the Portuguese in the 
blockade, they appear to be blockading 
the southern part of the East African 
coast, and the Government appears to 
have given a quasi acknowledgement of 
the extension to the Rovuma on the 
north of the Portuguese possessions. 
If this is so, it seems to me that Her 
Majesty’s Government have taken a 
very serious step indeed, and have 
departed from the contention hitherto 
maintained by the British authorities 
at home, that the limit of Portuguese 
territory on the north did not extend be- 
yond Cape Delgado. Then, to turn to 
another point. I should like to elicit 
some information as to the events taking 
lace in the neighbourhood of Lake 

yassa, as we are not in possession of 
such full information on the subject as 
we could desire. I am informed, on 
what I consider very good authority in- 
deed, that Portugal has raised its flag 
in that region, at a place called Zomba. 
Her Majesty’s Government ought on no 
account to acknowledge the validity of 
that action on the part of Portugal. 
The Under-Secretary has said that Her 
Majesty’s Government are determined 
upon two things—that they will insist 
upon the right of entry into Africa by 
the Zambesi river, and that they will 
not acknowledge any sovereign right of 
Portugal in the region of Lake Nyassa. 
If we acknowledge and submit to the 
raising of the Portuguese flag in that 
place we shall be going back on 
the public statements of responsible 
Ministers, and be practically handing 
over to Portugal the power of control- 
ling all free right of access to our 
settlements in that country. I think 
we are entitled to insist on Her 
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Majesty’s Government giving a specific 
pledge that the Zambesi and ‘its tribu- 
taries shall be kept open as a means of 
access to all nations to the interior of 
Africa, and particularly to Lakes Nyassa 
and Tanganyika. It is of the greatest 
importance to missionary and commercial 
enterprises in that part of Africa that 
this, which is the natural inlet into the 
territory, should be kept open to all 
nations of the world. ere are plenty 
of precedents in the history of diplo- 
macy for taking action such as I venture 
to recommend. There are many other 
rivers under international control. This 
is a vast, rich territory, with an immense 
future before it, and it should not be out 
of the scope of our diplomacy, for the 
purpose of protecting and developing 
British missionary and commercial enter- 
prises, to take immediate steps to effect 
the object I suggest. There is a further 
uestion as to the settlements around 
Like Nyassa itself. Upon this subject 
we are somewhat big -a, Be informa- 
tion. All we know is, that Her Majesty’s 
subjects at the North-West corner of 
Nyassa have not yet succeeded in re- 
opening communications with Lake 
anganyika, though they have been 
enabled to maintain their ground on 
the west side of Lake Nyassa. I am 
here to strongly press upon Her 
Majesty’s Government that if they go 
on with what appears to be their tolera- 
tion of the encroachments of the Portu- 
guese, and of the assertion on the part 
of the Portuguese of “‘ territorial rights ”” 
in the interior, as well as the establish- 
ment of Portuguese custom-houses at the 
junction of the Zambesi and its tribu- 
taries—if Her Majesty’s Government 
are blind to such steps as Portugal is 
taking in this direction, then the posi- 
tion of our missionary and our com- 
mercial stations in Lakes Tanganyika 
and Nyassa will be very seriously 
affected indeed, and it may be im- 
possible for Her Majesty’s subjects 
to further develop that which they 
have by their enterprise already estab- 
lished. The matter is one deserving the 
especial consideration of Her Majesty’s 
Government, particularly the considera- 
tion of the right hon. Gentleman the 
Under-Secretary of State for Forei 
Affairs. Iappeal to the right hon. Gentle- 
man in particular for this reason. These 
missionary and commercial enterprises 
were first opened up by Scotchmen, ‘and 
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have been mainly developed by Scotch- 
men. No doubt these settlements have 
been the most prosperous establish- 
ments in that part of the world. There 
has been no introduction of the liquor 
traffic there, such as has been so 
prejudicial in many other settlements 
we have established. We can look 
upon the settlements founded here as 
of a very legitimate kind indeed, and 
I think that it would ill become Her 
Majesty’s Government, who are entrus- 
ted with the interests of our country in 
all parts of the world, to be remiss or 
blind to anything affecting the position 
and safety of our settlements in this 
part of Africa, and of absolute free 
access to them from the seaboard. I 
venture to make these few remarks, 
because, undoubtedly, it was a matter of 
great surprise to me, and it will be a 
matter of great surprise to others, that 
this, which is a matter relating to foreign 
affairs of the greatest interest, and 
which stands in a most critical position, 
is entirely omitted from Her Majesty’s 
Speech. I would press the right hon. 
Gentleman (the Under-Secretary for 
Foreign Affairs) to put us, at as early a 
date as possible, in possession of further 
iuformation, and I would call his atten- 
tion to the extreme interest felt in the 
question by the people of Scotland. 
*CotonEL EYRE (Lincolnshire, Gains- 
borough): I wish to make a few ob- 
servations on the following passage con- 
tained in the gracious Speech from the 
Throne :— 


“The unceasing expenditure upon warlike 
preparation which has been incurred by other 
European nations has rendered necessary an 
increase in the precautions which have hitherto 
been taken for the safety of our shores and our 
commerce.”’ 


I am glad to see that Her Majesty’s 
Government have at length recognised 
the position we are in, having regard to 
the enormous armaments of continental 
nations. An immense change has come 
over our foreign neighbours in this 
respect of late years. Their armies 
are now numbered by millions where, a 
few years ago, they were only 
numbered by hundreds and _ thou- 
sands, and it therefore seems to me 
imperative, looking at our peculiar 
position, that we should strengthen 
our forces, both naval and miiltary. 
In former times, in what has been called 
juventus mundi, our forefathers were in 
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the habit of drawing inferences in 
favour of peace or war from the flight 
of birds, but in these less imaginative 
days we find indications in the state of 
the money market. When the Funds of 
a foreign nation drop we have every 
reason to believe that there are causes 
behind that induce a feeling of inse- 
curity. But even then we may be 
deceived, and twenty-four hours before 
the outbreak of the Franco-German war 
Foreign Office experts asserted that at 
no time had there been a more peaceful 
aspect throughout the Continent. With- 
in forty-eight hours, however, the most 
gigantic war of the century commenced. 
We have no reason to assume that what 
occurred at that time will not be re- 
peated, therefore, much as we may 
deplore that civilization at the end of the 
nineteenth century employs its arte and 
expends large sums of money in elabora- 
ting the means for destroying human 
life, it is necessary we should be pre- 
pared with the means of defence for 
Great Britain, and the equally or more 
important greater Britain beyond these 
island shores. For the last forty years 
our belief, whether rightly or wrongly 
I will not stop to argue, has been to 
depend almost entirely on foreign im- 
ports for the necessaries of life, and in 
proportion to this dependence we should 
inerease the means of protecting our 
water ways. Comparison with foreign 
navies should not be by number of ships 
or amount of tonnage, but we should 
have in view the naval work to be done. 
In addition to our own water ways we 
have our colonies to protect, and we 
must remember that we have to send our 
troops out to the continent of India. 
The only way we can help our army 
there is by sending troops by way of 
the Suez Canal or round the Cape of 
Good Hope, and we must remember 
that the former of these was a doubtful 
passage, seeing that the sinking of a 
single ship in the Canal would stop all 
naval communication for weeks, and 
possibly for months. Therefore, in time 
of war we may have to rely on the 
Cape route, and upon large transport 
ships in the foreign stations, ships 
which will have to be relieved 
from year to year; and in these 
days of steam it is necessary that we 
should have coaling stations in different 
parts of the world. It ought to be dis- 
tinctly laid down, therefore, what is ex- 
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ected of our Navy; and it would be 
alse economy if we failed to put our- 
selves in such a position that we might 
feel ourselves safe from the combination 
of any two Great Maritime Powers on 
the Continent. I never have believed, 
and never shall, in the actual invasion 
of this country. I think the system of 
attack will be to cut off our food supply ; 
and, unfortunately, it is the fact—and at 
no time except just after the harvest— 
is there more than six months’ provi- 
sions in the country. Therefore the 
cutting off of our water way would mean 
the starvation of the working classes. I 
believe that whatever sum of money Go- 
vernment may demand from the country 
for providing adequate means of defence 
will be cheerfully and willingly given. 
At no time more than the present during 
the last thirty years has there been a 
general feeling throughout the country 
that it is necessary to do something for 
the defences of the country. Before I 
sit down there is another point to which 
reference is made in Her Majesty’s 
Speech to which I should like to make 
reference. We are told that provision 
is to be made for Local Government in 
Scotland. I am glad that the Govern- 
ment are going to extend the immense 
advantages to Scotland which have ac- 
erued to England from the Local Go- 
vernment Bill of last year. It is im- 
possible to exaggerate the amount of in- 
terest which has been taken in the Local 
Government Bill of last year by all 
classes of the people, and especially by 
the working classes. I believe that in 
the future wise measures of this kind 
will greatly tend to strengthen the con- 
stitution of the country. I am told that 
more than a hundred Peers of the Realm 
have been elected upon the County 
Councils, and I believe that the position 
of the House of Lords will be enor- 
mously strengthened in consequence. 
Then, again, a very large number of 
Magistrates have been elected; and I 
am certain that their experience will be 
of the utmost value in the new experi- 
ment which is about to be tried in refer- 
ence to Local Government. I am satis- 
fied that the extension of Local Govern- 
ment to Scotland will have the same 
beneficial effects as in England; and I 
may add that it will have this additional 
advantage—it will bring home, day 
by day, to the working classes the duties 
which devolve upon them as citizens. 
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In former times, in my own division, the 
working classes took little interest even 
in Parliamentary elections before they 
obtained the suffrage, and they are now 
looking with deep interest to the im- 
portance of the votes which have been 
entrusted to them. 

*Mr. SAMUEL SMITH (Flintshire) : 
I desire, Sir, to offer a few words with 
regard to the omission from the Queen’s 
Speech of all reference to the Edu- 
cation question as it relates to England 
and Wales. This I consider to be a 
very serious defect. I would point out 
that we have had two very important 
Commissions on Educational questions 
within the last two years — one of 
which was the Technical Education 
Commission, which collected a most 
valuable body of evidence, and whose 
recommendations have been before the 
country for several years, although up 
to the present moment they have never 
been acted upon by the Legislature. 
Besides this, we have had in two 
Speeches from the Throne references 
to the subject of technical education, 
and still no beneficial result has been 
brought about, while this year all 
allusion to the question has been 
ignored. When we consider how the 
people of this country are sufferin 
from the competition of Germany aa 
other countries in which technical edu- 
cation is promoted, I feel sure there will 
be a feeling of great disappointment 
throughout this country if nothing 
should be done during the present year 
in the shape of legislation upon this 
subject. I would call attention to 
another, and an equally important, 
Commission which reported last year— 
I allude to the great Royal Commission 
on elementary education. We never 
had a stronger Oommission, nor one 
which took greater pains to collect 
evidence, or which has reported with 
greater force, clearness, and ability. 
Their report covers some 400 pages, and 
the Blue Book in which it is printed 
contains an enormous mass of important 
information. With many of the sugges- 
tions made by the Commission all friends 
of education must agree, and I am 
happy to think it is not the intention of 
the Government to legislate on any of 
those questions which would disturb the 
settlement arrived at in 1870, and which 
was — the country. I wish, 
however, to attention to the great 
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number of important recommendations 
made by the Elementary Education 
Commission of a non-contentious cha- 
racter which have been ignored to 
this day; but which, if carried out, 
would give an immense impetus to 
elementary education in this country. 
For the last year or two the ele- 
mentary teachers have all been on 
the gut vive, expecting that those re- 
commendations were to be acted upon, 
while the whole of the School Boards 
and other educational authorities have 
been anticipating that important legis- 
lation would follow. It will, there- 
fore, be a grievous disappointment 
if the present Session should be barren 
of legislation on this important sub- 
ject. We all admit the great defects 
of the existing system; it is far too 
bookish, too little practical, and in- 
volves so much examination and cram 
that it has become hateful to the chil- 
dren, who are so forced and driven that 
when they have once left school nothing 
will induce them to return to it. It is 
well known that we have to a great 
extent been working on wrong lines 
in this country, and when this matter 
has been thoroughly investigated and 
these important recommendations have 
been formulated by a competent autho- 
rity, legislative action ought to be taken 
upon them. Why should we allow the 
present year to pass without securing the 
advantages put before us in these recom- 
mendations? Oneof the statements in the 
Commissioners’ Report to which I wish 
to call special attention, is that the great 
mass of children leave school at far too 
early an age; and the recommendation 
is made that the exemption from school 
attendance should not go lower than the 
age of thirteen—that is to say, that all 
children should be compelled to attend 
school up to the age of thirteen, while 
the half-time period should be raised 
from the age of ten to that of eleven. 
This I regard as a most important 
matter, because at present there can be 
no doubt that the children leave school 
when they are far too young—in many 
places when they are only eleven or 
twelve years old—the result being that 
they forget almost everything they have 
learned, and, as can be seen among the 

r children of our large towns, lapse 
im many cases almost to the condition 
of savages. In fact, the condition of 
the ehi in the slums of our large 
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— disgrace to the 
never return here from 
abroad without being struck by the 
numbers of ragged, destitute children 
idling about in the streets, and learning 
nothing but mischief. It is this that is 
in reality the foundation of the large 
amount of destitution which is prevalent 
in London and many of our great towns, 
the poorer children after leaving school 
being allowed to run about the streets 
almost wild. In Germany it is entirely 
different. There the children are com- 
pelled to attend school till they are four- 
teen, and after that they have to attend 
the evening schools till they have reached 
the age of seventeen, the result being 
that in that country you see no such 
hordes of ill-conditioned children as are 
found inourlarge English towns. Surely 
this is a matter vital to the well-being 
of the country, and one which the Legis- 
lature ought to try and remedy. Another 
class of recommendations is contained 
in the Report signed by the minority 
portion of the Commissioners in favour 
of the establishment of evening con- 
tinuation schools. The evidence as to 
the necessity of this has come in over- 
whelming proportions from all parts of 
the country. The old evening schools 
have largely died out; whereas before 
the year 1870 they were well attended. 
The fact is that the Act of 1870 laid 
down so many conditions for the 
evening schools that it had the effect 
of almost strangling them. Most of 
them had died out up to two years 
ago, but since then the Recreative 
Schools Association has to some extent 
succeeded in reviving the a‘tendance of 
the children, so that now these schools 
contain somewhere about 40,000 pupils. 
But what is this number compared with 
the four and a-half millions on the books 
of the elementary schools? We ought 
to have at least half a million in regular 
attendance at evening schools, and if in 
this country we did what is done 
in Germany, Switzerland, and other 
countries, we should have that num- 
ber or more, instead of allowing so 
many to run wild and be exposed to the 
corrupting influence of all sorts of evil 
associations. If we wish to attack at 
its roots the problem of destitution 
and want of employment in this 
country, caused by so large a number 
of our people having no real educa- 
tion and no trade, we must adopt the 
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recommendation of the Royal Com- 
mission, and establish a national 
system of evening continuation schools, 
in which the attendance should be made 
obligatory up to 15 or 16 years of age. 
For my part, I believe that no Govern- 
ment could confer a greater blessing on 
the country than the Government which 
succeeds in successfully grappling with 
this important question. I have taken 
the pains to make considerable inquiry 
into the subject, and I find that the 
working-classes are practically unani- 
mous in their desire for continuation 
evening schools. I may mention that 
no fewer than 5,000 memorials are in 
process of signing, and will be sent up 
to the Prime Minister and the Education 
Department, in favour of this system, 
and, as far as I know, not a single 
Trades Union has objected to the 
recommendation. The fact is, that the 
period in which education proves to 
be of the greatest value is after children 
leave school, say from 12 to 17, when 
character is being formed. Up to the age 
of 12 children have not the intelligence 
which would enable them to under- 
stand the uses of education, whereas, 
during the years which elapse from 12 
to 16 or 17 you may sow the seeds either 
of a good and useful career, or of a 
useless and disreputable one. I ask, 
therefore, that this House should take 
up and deal with this question, and 
that, instead of paying so much atten- 
tion to affairs in every other part of 
the world, we should look at home and 
see what we can do to remedy the sad 
deficiencies of our educational system. 
For these reasons I greatly regret 
that the Government have given no 

lace to this important subject in the 
seme from the Throne. I am sure 
that there is felt throughout the country 
an amount of interest in this matter 
of which many here have no concep- 
tion, and that if the present Govern- 
ment shrinks from dealing with it, 
from mistaken notions of economy, they 
will only leave to their successors the 
honour and glory of passing a measure 
which will confer inestimable bless- 
ings on the children of this coun- 
try. I believe that false ideas of 
economy have much to do with 
the present position of matters. We 
are told that ten millions of money, or 
some other large sum, is to be asked for 
the construction of ironclads and the 
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increase of our armaments, and I am 
one of those who would not object to 
any expenditure that is proved to be 
necessary for the proper defence of the 
country; but I believe that better and 
far more lasting results can be obtained 
from the improved education of our 
ep and in properly training our chil- 
ren at that critical period when so many 
of them go astray. An expenditure for 
such a purpose would be one that would 
bring about the richest possible reward. 
Let us grant that it would add half a 
million to the burdens of the country. 
The amount is hardly worth talking 
about, especially when we remember 
that few countries spend so small a 
proportion of their revenue on national 
education as England, which certainly 
expends in this way far lessthan France, 
Germany, the Scandinavian countries, 
and the United States do relatively to the 
income of those countries. By spendin 
the amount I have mentioned, you wil 
be certain hereafter to reap the benefit 
of it ten, twenty, and even fifty times 
told. And, Sir, I should not only like 
to see evening continuation schools 
established, but I should also like them 
to be free schools; in fact, I should like 
to see all our elementary education made 
free, as is now the case in most of the 
civilized countries of the world. In 
connection with this question, I cannot 
forbear alluding to the cognate subject 
of Welsh intermediate education, to 
which I am sorry to see the Government 
have made no reference in the Queen’s 
Speech. They are aware that we have 
had Bill after Bill on this subject 
brought before Parliament for several 
years past; and, also, that the people 
of Wales feel the strongest and deepest 
interest in it. Wales is greatly in 
need of Imperial aid for the creation 
of a more complete system of high-class 
schools, and the Welsh people have been 
deeply disappointed year after year by 
the neglect of this question, on which 
their hearts are so firmly set. I think 
the matter is one on which the Govern- 
ment might be reasonably expected to 
meet the representatives of Wales half- 
way, without any sacrifice of oe 
on their part. Of course, I can hardly 
expect that a Conservative Government 
ill take any step in the direction of 
Welsh Disestablishment. The question 
will only be settled when a Liberal 
Government comes into power. But we 
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may expect them to do something for the 
Welsh people in the way of higher edu- 
cation, especially when they know the 
amount of discontent which exists on 
account of the neglect of Welsh ques- 
tions generally. IftheGovernment could 
only meet them half-way, by conceding 
what they ask in the matter of education, 
they would do something towards allay- 
ing the discontent which is prevalent in 
regard to other questions. Apologising 
to the House for having occupied so much 
more time than I had intended, I will 
conclude by expressing a hope that this 
Session will not be allowed to end with- 
out the passage of some useful measures 
of social legislation—legislation that will 
touch the hearts and consciences of the 
people, and which I am persuaded is 
earnestly desired by the country at large. 

*Sm RICHARD TEMPLE: I had 
no intention of intervening in this de- 
bate, and should not have done so but 
for the remarks which have just fallen 
from the hon. Member opposite (Mr. 
S. Smrrz). I feel that some reply, 
however slight, ought to be given from 
these benches. In the first place, I must 
renew the tribute I have often paid to 
the zeal and earnestness evinced by the 
hon. Gentleman on the subject of edu- 
cation generally, and on certain branches 
of itin particular. There is no hon. Mem- 
ber of this House who has greater claims 
to respect, not only from this own side, 
but from both sides of the House, for his 
efforts in the cause of education, than 
the hon. Member. He not only preaches, 
but he also practises the doctrine he 
enunciates. The hon. Gentleman has 
complained that the subject of education 
has been omitted from the Queen’s 
Speech. I may state that I am no more 
in the secrets of the Government than 
he; but I can readily imagine that in 
the crowded state of public business 
there are many useful measures they 
would gladly propose, but which they 
would not be able to carry out during 
the present session. It may be the in- 
tention of the Government to carry out 
by executive action some of the recom- 
mendations of the Royal Commission on 
Education. But if there is any difficulty 
in legislation the hon. Member has him- 
self supplied one reason at least. He 
has referred to the question of free 
schools. There is no better way of 
plying the torch to the combus- 

e embers of controversy on the 
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subject of education than by urging 
the question of free schools. Surely 
he must know this raises up the whole 
controversy between the voluntary and 
national system on the one side and the 
Board School system, which I unworthily 
represent, on the other. He speaks of 
free education. Well, that, probably is 
at the bottom of the difficulty in legisla- 
tion; certainly it is as regards elementary 
education. But when he speaks in such 
terms of moving pathos about the num- 
bers of poor parents who are dragged, in 
his imagination, before the magistrates 
by the School Board officers for not 
sending their children to school because 
they could not pay the school fees, let 
me assure him that that is a picture 
which is greatly exaggerated, because 
parents in the position thus described 
are not taken before the magistrates, 
for the school fees of their children are 
remitted. The difficulty in respect to 
the free system does not, in fact, concern 
the poor, but concerns the class above 
them and the lower middle class. Once 
fees are abolished, it will be very diffi- 
cult to exclude the middle classes from 
the benefit of that principle, and then 
the question will arise whether we 
are to have the middle elass educated 
at the cost of the ratepayers at 
large. Well, there are large 
classes in this country who think 
otherwise—who hold the doctrine that 
the first duty of an independent English- 
man is to pay for the education of his 
own children, so far as hecan. Those 
who plead this doctrine of free eduea- 
tion, in the manner adopted by my hon. 
Friend, quite forget that the greater part 
of the cost of elementary education is 
paid for by the public already. We have 
made a recent calculation in London, 
and it shows that at this moment eleven- 
twelfths of the cost of elementary 
education in the metropolitan area is 
defrayed by the ratepayers, so that, with 
ali the talk of hardship in levying the 
fees, only one-twelfth of the actual cost 
of elementary education falls upon the 
parents. There is thus no grievance 
whatever. One ean readily understand 
why the Government should hesitate to 
set aflame the embers of the educational 
controversy which my hon. Friend wishes 
to stir up. Apart from legislation, we 
might have some of the matters which 
my hon. Friend has indicated dealt with 
by executive action. Ina revised Code, 
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for instance, we might have payment by 
results much softened and greatly modi- 
fied in the way which the teachers, both 
of Board and voluntary schools, greatly 
desire. Then, in regard to continuation 
schools, my hon. Friend, in his philan- 
thropic zeal and enthusiasm, has again 
allowed himself to be drawn into the 
vortex of exaggeration. My hon. Friend 
makes the most astonishing statement, 
that our great cities are swarming with 
poor, uneducated ehildren, who wander 
about the streets in idleness and neglect. 
But is it not the fact that one great 
reason why parents in both town and 
country object to the compulsory clauses 
of the Education Act is, that they want 
their children to work, in order to eke 
out the family’s subsistence? And in 
the towns the children earn a certain 
pittance and livelihood for themselves 
out of school hours. The truth is, the 
children are urgently required not only 
for domestic duties at home, but actually 
to earn something towards the family 
purse ; and I appeal if this is not a truer 
deseription of the real facts of the case 
than that given by my hon. Friend. 
That being so, what becomes of the 
superstructure of my hon. Friend? But 
apart from that particular argument, I 
cordially endorse the principle of my 
hon. Friend’s remarks. I earnestly 
support him in his warm contention, 
and I hold it is a matter of great 
national importance that we should 
have a system of continuation schools. 
My hon. Friend says that evening classes 
in England have died out. I say they 
certainly have not died out in the metro- 
politan area, for which I am responsible, 
because there are more evening classes, 
better organised and better attended, 
than anything of the kind which has 
existed before. The London School 
Board began that system about six 
years ago; they have been gradually 
working it out, and I doubt not that 
Birmingham, Manchester, and other 
large towns are doing, or certainly 
could be got to do, a similar work. My 
hon. Friend entered into some general 
statistics as to the numbers likely to 
attend the continuation classes. But 
when he gives large round numbers I 
think he should be reminded that the 
proper basis of calculation is the number 
of children that leave school annually. 
Now the number of children who leave 


the London Board schools annually is 
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about 40,000, and in the voluntary 
schools about 25,000, and if we can 
obtain a certain modification in the 
Code, it is quite possible they might be 
able within a very few years to secure 
an attendance at the evening classes not 
far short of 40,000. My hon. Friend 
has spoken of half a million attending 
these evening classes throughout the 
country. That is a very high computa- 
tion. 

Mr. SAMUEL SMITH: I think we 
ought to have half a million in at- 
tendance at our evening classes, pro- 
viding that the account may range 
from 13 to 16 years. Remember we 
have four and a half millions under 
school age. 

*Sir RICHARD TEMPLE: It appears 
to me to be a very high figure, but at 
this short notice I am not able to check 
the calculation. But supposing it is 
half a million, we must look at the ques- 
tion of the cost. In my opinion the cost 
would not be excessive, provided we did 
not adopt the doctrine of free education. 
At this moment the number of con- 
tinuation schools in London probably 
costs the local rates and the Govern- 
ment together something over 10s. a 
scholar, pee? 12s., so that half a 
million of scholars might be arranged 
for at a cost of about a quarter 
of a million sterling. That is of 
course a manageable sum, but once the 
principle of free education is adopted, 
the cost would be excessive, and then 
we should have an educational burden 
indeed. I venture to warn my hon. 
Friend that the educational burden is 
beginning to be felt very heavily both in 
town and country, and any attempt to 
increase it would cause great dissatis- 
faction. If evening schools are to be 
made successful, the curriculum must 
be at once improved, and why that has 
not been done I cannot understand. A 
year or two agoa memorial was presented 
to my right hon. Friend the Minister of 
Education from the London School Board 
suggesting alterations and improve- 
ments which could have been carried 
out by a wave of my right hon. Friend’s 
hand or a stroke of his uasterly pen. 
But we were told we must wait the 
Report of the Royal Commission. We 
have that Report now, I entreat my 
right hon. Friend to give the modifiea- 
tions asked for, and if that is done I 
will undertake within a year or two to 
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double the evening schools. Parents 
say that if they are obliged to send their 
children to evening schools after 14 or 
15 they ought to be relieved from com- 
pulsory attendance for their children after 
11. I submit that instead of pressing for 
measures which might be unpopular, 
and which might or might not be passed, 
School Boards throughout the country 
should lose no time in applying their 
shoulders to the wheel, as the London 
School Board is doing. While Parlia- 
ment is discussing the matter, and hon. 
Members are making fine speeches, the 
School Board of London is acting, and 
I hope all School Boards throughout the 
country will do the same. Lastly, my 
hon. Friend has done very scant justice 
to our country when he compares it so 
unfavourably with other countries. The 
audited expenditure upon schools in 
Great Britain may be less than in 
Germany or France, but it should be 
remembered that no record is kept of 
the magnificent system of voluntary 
instruction, most honourable and credi- 
table to all who take part in it. That 
system derives its strength from a foun- 
tain of benevolence and good feeling 
which has never dried up, and which 
has produced educational results by 
private enterprise, to which no parallel 
can be found in any other nation. I 
venture to say that if an account were 
kept of the expenditure upon education 
by private and voluntary agents, together 
with that from public resources, Eng- 
land would compare favourably with 
any other nation under the sun. 

*Sm WILLIAM HART-DYKE: I 
think that, considering the deep interest 
which my hon. Friend the Member for 
Flintshire takes in this question, it 
would be scarcely courteous on my part 
to allow this occasion to pass without 
saying one or two words. He complains 
that there is no mention of the Education 

uestion in the Queen’s Speech. Well, 
Sir, I believe that complaint has already 
been made by the leader of the House 
that too many questions are mentioned 
in the Queen’s Speech, and, Sir, if I have 
not mentioned the educational question 
to my colleagues and urged them to in- 
clude it in the Speech from the Throne, it 
is not for one instant because I under- 
rate its importance, or by any desire to 
shirk the responsibilities which lie upon 
me in regard to it, but because I 
have been too many years in the House, 
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and never took too sanguine a view of 
the probability of fulfilling the promises 
made in gracious Speeches from the 
Throne. It is better to carry out some 
important educational reforms which 
have not been promised than to promise 
what the Government might not be able 
to accomplish. My hon. Friend must 
remember that educational reforms have 
not in the past been restricted to legis- 
lative proposals, and must be aware that 
very important reforms have been car- 
ried into effect under the revised code. 
Although in Her Majesty’s gracious 
Speech there is no distinct promise with 
respect to this question, I can assure 
my hon. Friend that for many months 
past I and my colleagues have been 
carefully considering the proposals of 
the Royal Commission, and I hope be- 
fore iong to lay on the table a code 
which will contain most important modi- 
fications of our educational system. I am 
not in a position, however, to pledge my- 
self further, except with regard to the 
distinct promise given by the First Lord 
of the Treasury, that the Government 
will this year endeavour to grapple with 
technical education. My hon. Friend 
opposite must be aware that there is 
great difficulty in dealing with this 
question in regard to elementary schools, 
looking upon it merely as an advantage 
to be gained by board schools over 
voluntary schools in conneciton with the 
rates. I am not prepared to argue the 
question now, but the difficulty is one 
which I hope by patience and compro- 
mise to overcome. Both my hon. Friends 
have referred to a question in which I 
take the deepest interest—that of con- 
tinuation or evening schools, and I hope 
to be able to do something to promote 
them. The whole question of these 
schools has been for some time under 
careful consideration, and although I 
am not able to promise any legislation 
on the subject, I will promise that in 
the coming code measures shall be 
taken with a view to giving them 
greater freedom. I will also promise 
that any Bill on the subject introduced 
by his hon. Friend or other hon. 
Members shall receive careful and 
candid consideration. I trust I have 
shown that although the education 

uestion is not mentioned in the 

ueen’s Speech, yet the Government has 
not neglected its duties in this re- 
gard, 
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*Mr. 0. H. WILSON (Hull, W.): No 
doubt, so far as the people of this 
country are concerned, one of the most 
important subjects for consideration is 
that of education, as to which an in- 
teresting discussion has just taken place, 
but turning to the Queen’s Speech we 
find mentioned another subject of great 
importance both to the House and the 
country, namely, the proposal for an in- 
creased expenditure upon the defences 
of thecountry, of which we have up tothe 
present time no estimate whatever. But, 
as on a former occasion, I made a pro- 
test, I now desire to repeat my protest 
against this expenditure upon what are 
called the defences of the country. I 
want to know where the cry for this 
increased expenditure comes from. I 
see in the leading journal of the country 
day after day long letters from Admirals 
and other naval gentlemen, and from 
military gentlemen, informing us of the 
defenceless state of the country and of 
the dangerous state we are in, but even 
that is nothing new. We have always 
had this put before us, and almost pre- 
cisely in the same words as at present, and 
it will go on so to the end of the chapter. 
But after one of these outbreaks of 
panic and scare we have a large amount 
of money voted by the House of Com- 
mons and spent upon ships of war and 
materials of war, and then a few months 
elapse and the same story is repeated, 
and the country is assured of its 
utterly defenceless state. We are 
told in Her Majesty’s gracious 
Speech of the warlike preparations 
on the Continent, and that we are to 
follow suit, but when we go to the 
country and listen to what we are taught, 
at any rate by our Christian religion 
—namely, ‘‘ Peace on earth and 
goodwill to men ”—we realise that the 
object of a great Christian nation should 
be to limit these armaments and not to 
imitate the great military nations of the 
Continent. There is not a word in the 
Speech upon that point. All we are told 
is that a large expenditure of money is 
to be made on the Continent and that 
this country is to do the same thing. 
But when we have spent this money how 
much better shall we be? We shall 
build ships, and every ship will involve a 
great expenditure of money in materials 
and men. It rather reminds me, as a 
householder, of the fact that when ‘a 
man increased his household he had 
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really to engage one servant to look after 
another, and so if we get more ships of 
war we shall involve ourselves in more 
expenditure to assist the ships to do their 
work. There is, in fact, no end or limit 
to such expenditure. And then, to 
accentuate the position, we are told we 
are a country dependent on our supplies 
of food from abroad. That is quite 
correct, but then we have an enormous 
mercantile marine, very different to 
what we had in former days. That 
marine is now almost exclusively com- 
posed of steamers, and, connected as [ 
am with a firm which carries more food 
and produce for the people than any 
other firm connected with the mer- 
cantile marine, I have not the slightest 
hesitation in saying that in almost any 
circumstances the mercantile marine of 
this country will be able to supply 
the country with food. We are told it 
is not necessary for the enemy to land a 
single soldier on the shores of this 
country, but that we will simply be 
starved out in so many days or weeks. 
Such statements are repeated year after 
year on the opposite side of the House. 
We have also one or two hon. and 

allant Gentlemen on this side of the 

ouse who endorse the same view, but 
these hon. Gentlemen are not luckily so 
numerous on the Opposition as on the 
Ministerial benches. On behalf of the 
mercantile community, and also on 
behalf of the taxpaying community of 
this country, I wish to make a protest 
against this scare and outcry for in- 
creased Army and Navy expenditure. 
In Ireland we have 30,000 men em- 
ployed to keep Ireland in order, and 
that is almost the entire portion of the 
British Army available for Foreign 
Service, and quite sufficient too, for the 
less England has to do with Continental 
complications the better; but instead of 
being able to take these men out of 
Ireland, where they are now doing 
police duty, we would have to pay for a 
large additional body of men. That is 
one symptom of what will be the result 
of increasing our expenditure. As far 
as the Navy is concerned, I have seen 
the statement that all the old men-of- 
war should now have new engines put 
into them for the purposes of Coast 
defence. Many of these matters are 
matters of detail, into which there is not 
the time to enter; but I must sree 
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the Government are about to place upon ; has been said to-night that there is a 
the taxpaying portion of the com-| strong aversion on the part of parents 


munity, and which I regard as entirely 
unnecessary. I believe the expendi- 
ture already made upon the Navy 
would, if properly and economically 
used, and used with common sense, 
be more than sufficient for all the pur- 

ses of defence, not only of the shores 

ut of the mercantile marine. I would 
not hesitate to stand before any com- 
mercialcommunity, and announce exactly 
this same view, and though, perhaps, it 
is always popular to raise a cry of the 
country in danger and to call out for 
more expenditure upon the Army and 
Navy, it isthe duty, at any rate of those 
on the Liberal side of the House, to 
protest, and let our protest be endorsed 
as far as possible by the taxpayers of 
the country. 

Mr. MARK J. STEWART (Kirkcud- 
bright): The hon. Member for Flint- 
shire (Mr. 8. Smith) has introduced 
the subject of education, and I desire 
to say a few words from the point of 
view from which I regard the matter. 
My experience, and I have had a great 
deal in rural districts of Scotland, as 
Chairman of a large School Board, is 
that at the present moment there is a 
very great desire on the part of the 
parents to have their children better 
educated than they are in the Board 
Schools in Scotland. They do not 
blame the teachers. The teachers do 
their best, but the time at ther dis- 
posal is so very limited that it is impos- 
sible for them to devote any real time 
to the teaching of higher education. 
Of course Board Schools are in the 
main intended to supply the mere 
rudiments of education, but that has 
never been held sufficient for Scotch 
children. The result is, that instead of 
merering: scholarship in Scotland, the 
present School Board system has de- 
teriorated it. The system is no doubt 
an immense boon to the greater number 
of children, but for those children who 
are most anxious to make progress it has 
a very bad effect. It does not offer any 
real incentive or stimulus to the prose- 
cution of matters which such children 
are expected to learn in after life, and 
under such circumstances, in view of 





to keep their children at school even as 
long as they are now required to do, 
and that if you supplement the system 
by evening schools that aversion would 
perhaps be even too strong to overcome. 
I do not see the point of that at all. 
My belief is that all the children might 
be taken from school at twelve instead 
of thirteen; they could at once go to 
the evening schools, and there obtain 
much greater knowledge than they 
would if they continued at the ele- 
mentary schools another year or so. 
There is, no doubt, a strong aversion 
to burdening the rates in any way what- 
ever ; that would be resented not only 
by the parents, but, generally speaking, 
by the whole of the community. But 
what has been suggested elsewhere, 
and what, I think, is only a fair sug- 
gestion, is that the nation should take 
its part in educating the children of the 
country. It is false economy to say we 
cannot afford to do it. I would much 
rather spend more money on education 
than on the defence of the country, 
though I think that expenditure on 
both objects is essentially needful at 
the present time. I rejoice to learn 
from the Queen’s Speech that the 
Government have not abandoned the 
intention to establish a Department of 
Agriculture. I trust that what has 
been done by dairy schools will be con- 
tinued in other directions, so that to the 
fullest extent science will be brought to 
bear upon agriculture, in the production 
of better crops and such improvements 
as are necessary to enable our farmers 
to meet the foreign competition which 
they have to face. 

Sm DONALD CURRIE (Perth W.): 
My hon. Friend the Member for Hull 
(Mr. 0. H. Wilson) has protested against 
the action proposed by the Government 
in regard to the defence of the Empire. 
Although my hon. Friend is one of the 
largest shipowners in the country, I 
hardly think he represents the mercan- 
tile shipping opinion of the country 
when he declares that the merchant 
shipping community are unfavour- 
able to the proposed expenditure. 
I hold the very contrary. No 


the competition in foreign nations in, menace to other Powers is intended: 
matters requiring real technical educa-| all that is made is a declaration that 


tion, we shall very soon find that our 
children are a long way behind. It 
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there is a necessity for precaution to be 
taken, It is said in the Speech, ‘‘The 
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increasing expenditure upon warlike 

reparations which has been incurred 
a other European nations has rendered 
necessary an increase in the precautions 
which have hitherto been taken for the 
safety of our shores and our commerce.” 
I hold that we require this expenditure 
for the protection of the Channel; for 
the defence of our position in the 
Channel it is absolutely necessary to 
have a largely increased Fleet. For the 
protection of the carrying trade of the 
country such a Fleet is absolutely es- 
sential, though you would find that 
steamers of ten knots an hour, which 
carry grain in such large proportions to 
this country, would have very little em- 
ployment under the British flag if we 
were at war with a large and a ape 
foreign Power. Further, I hold that 
for the defence of the Colonies an in- 
creased fleet is essential. I entertain 
the strongest opinion that we are utterly 
unable to compete against a combina- 
tion of any two Powers such as might 
oecur. The present, however, is not 
the time to enter into detail; an oppor- 
tunity of doing so will shortly arrive. 
In the meantime, I answer the protest of 
my hon. Friend by an equally strong 
disclaimer. 

Mr. W. MACDONALD (Queen’s Co., 
Ossory): I think I may fairly con- 
gratulate the Government on the form 
of Her Majesty’s Speech. It is slightly 
more original than usual. Some of the 
old worn phrases have been dropped, 
and, altogether, the Speech is a fairly 
readable document. But when I pass 
from the form to the various subjects 
touched upon, I cannot be equally lau- 
datory. ‘There is, as usual, a statement 
as to the condition of affairs at home 
and abroad, and there is an enu- 
meration of the measures which the 
Government intend to submit to 
Parliament. The allusion in the 
Speech to foreign affairs is singularly 
brief. We are told that the relations 
with Foreign Powers continue to be 
friendly, but I think we are bound to 
ask whether these relations are on a 
permanent basis of security. I gather 
from an allusion later on in the Speech, 
that the Government have some mis- 
givings on this point. Personally, I 
think that the relations between this 
country and the United States are by no 
means so satisfactory as those who really 
wish for the well-being of both countries 
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desire. There is the Fishery question 
between Canada and the United States, 
which is not yet settled, and I cannot 
altogether congratulate the Government 
on the way in which they have manag d 
the negotiations. The Government sent 
to the United States as their representa- 
tive in the negotiations the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for West Bir- 
minghaia (Mr. Chamberlain). It no 
doubt occurred to the Government that 
the right hon. Gentleman was a very 
clever intriguer, and that he might pos- 
sibly turn his talents against them. ‘The 
right hon. Gentleman had intrigued 
against a former colleague of his, the 
late Mr. Forster ; he had intrigued with 
the hon. Member for Cork (Mr. Parnell), 
he had intrigued against the hon. Mem- 
ber for Cork; he had intrigued with 
Captain O’Shee, he had intrigued with 
the Zimes, and no doubt it occurred to 
our sagacious rulers that it would be a 
good thing to find employment for him, 
lest he should intrigue against them. 
Accordingly, they employed him on this 
mission. It at first appeared that the 
experiment would be successful. The 
right hon. gentleman was féted, speeches 
very complimentary to this country were 
made by distinguished Americans, and 
the right hon. Gentleman was congratu- 
lated upon the work he had done, not 
only by bis allies and friends, but even 
by some of his opponents. But a few 
months passed, and when the time 
arrived for the ratification of the Con- 
vention which had been drawn up 
between the United States and this 
country, the Senate of the United States 
threw the thing up, and almost. all the 
labours of the right hon. Gentleman 
proved in vain. Why did they prove 
in vain? Because of the feeling enter- 
tained towards the right hon. Gentle- 
man by the Irish race. If the 
Government had had sufficient saga- 
city to send a man who was:not hated 
as the right hon. Gentleman unfortu- 
nately is by the Irish race at home 
and abroad, the probability is the nego- 
tiations would have taken a different 
turn. I hope there is one lesson which 
the country will learn frm this failure, 
and that is, that until you satisfy the 
demand of Ireland there will always be 
in America an element of disturbance, 
an element which you will have to reckon 
with more or less. Then we are entitled 


to ask, with regard to foreign affairs, 
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whether we have ‘‘ Peace with Honour,” 
a phrase which hon. Gentlemen opposite 
were once so fond of using. Have the 
Governme t shown any care or tender 
regard for the honour of this country? 
Your Ambassador was returned his 
sey and sent away from the United 

tates because of his interference in 
domestic politics in that country, and 
yet I cannot find that one word of re- 
monstrance was addressed to the 
American Government, or that this 
spirited Government took the smallest 
means of showing that an affront had 
been offered to this country. Again, a 
very odious charge has been brought 
within the last month or two against the 
gentleman who now represents this 
country at St. Petersburg. The charge 
was of the basest nature, and I don’t 
believe it. It was made in a most offen- 
sive manner, and yet I cannot find that 
the Government made any remonstrance. 
I cannot find that there was anything 
like a manly, outspoken expression of 
indignation on the part of the Govern- 
ment at the treatment of their represen- 
tative. There is an instructive lesson in 
all this. Some of us have watched 
carefully the public character and career 
of the Prime Minister, and have fancied 
at times that we noticed in him a dispo- 
sition to bully the weak and to truckle 
to the strong. I am afraid the same 
disposition has been manifested lately. 
Where the strongest Governments are 
concerned, there is nothing like a manly, 
outspoken assertion of English rights, 
but when the Irish Members are to be 
insulted, or the people of India are to be 
insulted, because they are supposed to be 
weak, there is plenty of strong language 
used by the head of the Government. 
Coming to home affairs, we are brought 
face to face with the eternal question of 
Ireland. What have you, since the 
House rose, been doing in that country, 
and what have you to show asthe result 
of your action? You have imprisoned 
for six months, with hard labour, an 
hon. Friend of mine, well-known for his 
moderate and reasonable speeches in 
this House. You have imprisoned him 
for publishing in his paper a speech he 
delivered, at what you are pleased to 
call, a suppressed branch of the Irish 
National fosigas. Removing him from 
the gaol in which he was confined to the 
Fortress of Tullamore, you carried himon 


an outside car in prison dress, through 
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the streets of his native town, without an 
overcoat, and then you put him in a 
third-class railway carriage. My hon. 
Friend is as well known, and as much 
respected among his own i and 
constituents as any Metropolitan mem- 
ber is in this city. You thought to 
degrade him, but in truth you raised 
him in the estimation of his countrymen. 
The admiration we had for him as a 
journalist and a Member, has deepened 
into respect and affection since your 
persecution of him. I need not go over 
the treatment of my hon. friend, the 
Member for North Cork. That gentle- 
man does not think he ought to be 
treated as a common criminal, but the 
Chief Secretary, who could not meet my 
hon. friend on the floor of this House, 
and who felt the great injury his cause 
suffered from the speeches of my hon. 
Friend, employed warders to strip my 
hon. Friend by force, notwithstanding 
everyone knew the delicacy of his con- 
stitution, which, indeed, is stamped upon 
his features. If you subsequently 
changed your treatment, and restored 
him his habiliments, you did so not from 
any feeling of humanity, but in defe- 
rence to the storm of indignation raised 
throughout the country. Then how 
have you acted towards my friend, as I 
am proud to call him, Father McFadden 
of Gweedore? You sent to arrest him 
immediately after mass, in the midst of 
his admiring flock. No priest is more 
beloved, or more deserving of the love 
of the population. He is widely known 
for his philanthropy, his humanity, and 
his efforts to promote the industry and 
comfort of his people. This piiest you 
sent a District Inspector to arr st after 
mass, when the people were strongly 
under the influence of their affection 
for their pastor, and you are surprised 
at the fatality that resulted! You 
have actually the audacity to insult 
Father McFadden, and the whole 
priesthood of Ireland, with a charge 
of complicity in murder! Is such 
a proceeding in the interest of law 
and order you profess yourselves so 
anxious to preserve? What have you 
gained by this display of force, this 
austerity, this cruelty in Ireland? We 
may form a tolerable notion of what 
the Government think they have gained 
from a speech delivered by the Chief 
Secretary toa small number of Unionists. 
The right hon. Gentleman discovered a 
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ae improvement in the material con- 

ition of Ireland because deposits in 
Irish Savings Banks had greatly in- 
creased, and this he assumed was en- 
tirely due to the firm policy of the 
Government. But I shout have thought 
the veriest tyro in Irish affairs would 
attribute this to a very different and 
less high-flown cause. There has been 
@ great increase in the price of stock, 
enabling farmers to put by more money 
than heretofore. The relations between 
the police and the people, said the Chief 
Secretary, were improved, and then the 
very next day we have this deplorable 
murder of a police officer at Gweedore. 
The right hon. Gentleman quoted statis- 
tics, at which he usually sneers, per- 
haps because he has no special faculty 
for dealing with them—they require 
an impartiality of mind he does not 
possess. Boycotting, he said, had 
diminished something like 70 per cent. 
I have always felt very sceptical as to 
these boycotting returns. Suppose a 
Government set about tabulating the 
number of persons boycotted by the 
Primrose League in this country, would 
not the statistics present a very different 
appearance prepared under the authority 
of right hon. Gentlemen on that side or 
on this? In fact, these boycotting 
returns may be made big or small at 
pleasure. They afford cover for co- 
ercive legislation, but they do not 
afford sufficient information to allow of 
verification. Then, it is said, out- 
rages were 200 fewer in 1888 than in 
any year since 1879. But there the 
statement stops, and I attach little 
importance to it. Under the term 
outrages are included not only murder, 
conspiracy to murder, and manslaughter, 
but also threatening letters and the 
taking of forcible possession—an offence 
that means that some unfortunate wretch, 
driven out on the hillside in midwinter, 
crept back to his dwelling for shelter 
for himself or kin. We do not want to 
know if offences of this kind or threat- 
ening letters have diminished, but 
whether murder, and what we all 
recognise as serious crimes have 
diminished. Show us this clearly, 
and we may be inclined to recognize 
some improvement in the state 
of Ireland. Until then I must 
preserve my scepticism and conclude 
that all this straining of the law, all 
this cruelty to Irish Members, all this 
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harshness, all these insults heaped on 
the priesthood of Ireland have had no 
compensating advantage to the side of 
the Government, into all this despotism 
with which the Government of Ireland 
has degenerated must go down before 
investigation and the light of public 
opinion. As to proposed litigation, we 
are rejoiced that proposals for local 
government in Scotland are to be 
brought forward this Session. Scotch 
business has been very much neglected, 
and the complaints of Scotch Members 
are amply justified. I am glad the 
Government are trying in a small way 
to repair the evil. But, I confess, my 
mind is not altogether easy on this 
subject. In years long ago, before I sat 
here, I used to constantly hear that 
Scotland was governed in accordance 
with the wishes of Scotch people, just 
as if a Parliament sat in Edinburgh ; 
but I have long since ceased to accept 
such a statement. Again and again, 
I have seen the wishes of Scotch mem- 
bers set aside and overlooked by the 
votes of English Members holding 
different political views to the majority 
of the people of Scotland, andI am very 
much afraid that in this Bill some 
crucial question will arise, when this 
same thing will be repeated, and my 
Scotch friends will be on a purely Scotch 
question overvoted by English Members. 
Should that be so, I hope the lesson 
will sink deep into the hearts of the 
people, that never can Scotland really 
attain justice until a Parliament for 
Scotland legislates for the wishes of the 
people, unclogged by English votes. I 
observe in the Speech no promise of any 
Local Government Bill for Ireland, and 
from the point of view of an Irish Mem- 
ber I do not regret that for one I am 
absolutely convinced that no mere 
Local Government Scheme will satisfy 
the demand of the Irish people for a 
Legislature in Dublin. That demand 
would be just as strong though a Local 
Government Bill were passed, but the 
fact of the omission is worth noting, 
with the recollection that hon. and 
right hon. Gentlemen opposite pledged 
themselves over and over again on 
the hustings and through the mouth 
of the noble Lord, the member for 
Paddington to ‘‘simultaneity,” in the 
treatment of Great Britain and Ireland. 
Where is the pi rhe to ‘simul- 
taneity” ? You shift this over from 
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session to session until you will be 
able to say that Parliament has no time 
left to deal with it. I do not envy your 
when you have to explain your 
roken pledges to your constituents. 
There is promise of a Bill to develop 
the resources of Ireland. Now, I have 
thought and inquired a good deal into 
these Drainage Bills, and I am bound to 
say, that when the Chief Secretary said 
these Bills were opposed by us, and 
that because of our action they were 
abandoned last session, his statement is 
absolutely and entirely incorrect. It 
was not because of any action of ours, 
it was because the right hon. Gentleman 
was not in earnest that the Bills were 
not pressed forward. I was favourable 
to them myself, and only two or three of 
my friends expressed any hostility. 
But I do not think the people of 
Treland attach as much importance to 
these Bills as the Government do. I 
spoke at two public meetings in two 
counties that are supposed to be largely 
affected by the pow. i of one of these 
rivers, and I advised the people to 
express their opinion by resolutions at 
public meetings, sending a copy of the 
resolutions to myself or my friends, but 
I cannot find that one single resolution 
in favour of the right hon. Gentleman’s 
Bills was passed. The fact of the 
matter is, that all this desire of the right 
hon. Gentleman to develop the resources 
of Ireland is a mere teacup tempest, 
and the people do not care about it, or 
want it; they would be content to 
wait and have the matter dealt with by 
their own Parliament, showing my 
belief that they will not have to wait 
many years. As to national defence 
I only wish to say that if defence is 
really your object, not picking quarrels 
or attacking nations who cannot oppose 
you, if it is really to strengthen your 
Navy, where that is required, I 
believe there will be a general disposi- 
tion on the part of private members to 
give the Government every opportunity 
for developing their scheme. 
do not know whether this session will 
be stormy or quiet, but one thing I do 
say, and that is that the attention of 
men generally will be less upon the 
proceedings in this House than on the 
results of by-elections in the country, 
and the preparations for that great 
struggle which must come when the 
constituencies are again appealed to. 
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Much as I lament the sufferings of my 
hon. Friends, deeply as I regret the 
sorrows of Ireland—and there is no man 
feels these things more intensely than I 
do, or longs more earnestly for the 
tranquility and freedom of his country— 
one thing reconciles me to the contem- 
plation of the evils of the present rule, 
aud that is that they make clear to the 
meanest intelligence the issue which the 
country will have to try, between 
tyranny and enmity on the one hand, 
and on the other hand the extension of 
freedom and goodwill to Ireland. Oon- 
sidering these things, I have no fear 
for the result. I remember the words 
which more than a hundred years ago 
Edmund Burke spoke of the English 
people, and I do not think the English 
characteristics of integrity, fairness, 
good temper and good humour have 
changed. 

Mrz. HANDEL COSSHAM (Bristol, 
E.): I agree in the remarks of the hon. 
Member for Hull, and will only briefly 
supplement them. I think the danger to 
the country does not arise so much from 
foreign attack as from the crushing 
weight of taxation upon the people. In 
my belief, there is more danger to be 
apprehended from extravagant expendi- 
ture than from foreign foe. Therefore 
I ask the House to consider and hesitate 
before they back the Government any 
further in that extravagant expenditure 
upon which they propose to embark. 
Within my own recollection the military 
expenditure of the country has increased 
threefold, and yet just as expenditure 
has increased so has the apprehension 
of danger. The increase seems to breed 
panic, and it seems the military mind is 
ever possessed with the fear of destruc- 
tion to the country, but I believe that 
destruction, if it comes, will be from 
that extravagant expenditure into which 
military opinion has led the country. 
It is most unfortunate that so many 

entlemen who are personally interested 
in this expenditure have a voting influ- 


I | ence in the decisions of the House, and 


this, I fear, has greatly tended to the 
growth of expenditure. Of one fact I 
would warn the House, that if there is 
this increase of expenditure the demo- 
cracy will demand that property shall 
bear a much larger share of the 
burden. There is a tendency to ima- 
gine and to understand that the landed 
interest does not bear its fair share of 
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the burden of taxation, and the fact is 
becoming known that in connection 
with the Land Tax there has been an 
immense evasion of public obligations. 
If you want to bring this question to 
the front, go on increasing expenditure 
and soon the pressure will be so great 
that matters will not remain where they 
are. There is danger in spending money 
to such an enormous extent while the 
interests of education are neglected. My 
hon. Friend has shown anxiety in this 
direction, and there is the fact that mil- 
lions suffer the direst distress from the 
crushing presence of daily life and yet 
you propose further burdens! Talk of 
the dangers of the Eastern question ; 
there is more danger in the East End of 
London and in the condition of the 
populations of our large towns! Unless 
something drastic is done to improve 
the conditions under which our poorer 
classes live there is imminent danger in 
our midst, and I ask the House to pause 
before assenting to this proposed expen- 
diture. A further consideration should 
not be left out of view, the danger to 
our commerce that will arise when 
America adopts the principle of Free 
Trade. When that time comes, as come 
it will, then will begin the struggle for 
the commerce of the world. So long as 
the United States are under the protec- 
tion system we can hold our own in the 
commerce of the globe, but when they 
compete with us on equal terms they 
will have the advantage against us of 
freedom from the trammels of a heavy 
debt. On the part of my constituents, I 
enter my protest at this early stage. In 
regard to the condition of Ireland, I say 
nothing, but I am astonished that any 
reasonable men should advise Her 
Majesty to say that recent enactments 
have been attended there with satisfac- 
tory results. Is there anything there 
to give a Ministry satisfaction? Is 
there satisfaction in the fact that govern- 
ment can only be carried on by brute 
force? Is it possible that such a system 
can exist side by side with represen- 
tative institutions? If you are prepare 
to deprive Ireland of representation you 
may carry it on for a time, but so far 
from seeing any ground for satisfaction, 
I see nothing but a disgraceful chapter 
of history England will look back upon 
with sorrow and regret. I would make 
brief reference to the subject of the 
abolition of the Sugar Bounties. In 
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theory and argument I should be 
against the principle of bounties, but 
why this country should spend time and 
money to impress this view on the 
Governments of other nations, I do not 
understand. The effect of their policy 
has been to cheapen sugar for us, 
and I venture to think that the 
people will not altogether agree that 
the efforts of the Government have 
been attended with advantage. My own 
constituency is interested in this matter. 
The effect of the cheapening of sugar 
through the Foreign Bounty system has 
been that industriesin which sugar forms 
the basis have been increased tenfold, 
and these effects of the Government come 
under the category of class legislation, 
and will be attended with damage to 
these manufactures and a tendency to 
increase the cost of one of the comforts 
of the people. On this ground I venture 
to challenge the opinion that has been 
anpeemer 

zk. F. H. EVANS (Southampton) : 
We were told last autumn by the First 
Lord of the Admiralty that our navy was 
twice as strong as that of any other 
European power, and that it was quite 
able to protect our trade. It is an 
astounding thing. therefore, to hear to- 
day that it is necessary to expend a large 
sum of money in order to make our navy 
efficient and to protect our trade. If a 
war were to break out, the insurance 
companies would dictate the routes 
which the commerce of the country 
should follow, and instead of having our 
merchant shipping protected by the 
cruisers of the Admiralty we should find 
the commerce of the country carried on 
by great ocean steamers able to protect 
themselves. If we found ourselves un- 
able to protect our carrying trade in the 
end, we should have to giveitup. I 
therefore hope that in the course of the 
present discussion it may be made clear 
that our navy is really in a state of 
efficiency. The noble Lord the Member 
for Marylebone (Lord OC. Beresford) 
differs with the First Lord to the extent 


d | of 50 per cent. in regard to the strength 


of the navy. You cannot make up a 
difference of 50 per cent. in the course ofa 
few months, and I trust that the Govern- 
ment will explain how it is that such 
great differences of opinion have arisen. 

*Mr. R. K. CAUSTON (Southwark, 
W.): Asa Member for a Metropolitan 
constituency, I rise to express my regret 
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that the question of the housing of the 
industrial classes has found no place in 
the Queen’s Speech. It must be per- 
fectly clear to all Members who have 
read the report of the Royal Commis. 
sion on the Housing of the Poor, pub- 
lished in 1885, that the question is one 
of urgent importance. My hon. Friend 
the Member for Bristol referred just 
now to the East of London, but I must 
remind the House that there is a South 
of London and a West of London. It is 
well known that there are poor people 
living within 200 yards of the House, 
whose homes are a disgrace to civili- 
zation. It must not be forgotten 
that the question now stands upon an 
entirely different footing to that on 
which it stood in 1885. We had not 
then, as we have now, a thoroughly 
representative Municipal body for the 
whole of London. We have now a County 
Council who, if they have not already 
sufficient powers, should have them at 
once. I hope that the Government will 
either bring in a Bill upon the subject 
or give facilities for the consideration 
of the measure which is to be intro- 
duced by my hon. Friend the Member 
for Hoxton (Mr. Stuart). I have made 
these observations in no party spirit, 
but because I feel that the present con- 
dition of the dwellings of the poor is a 
disgrace to the country and demands 
immediate attention. 

CotonzL NOLAN (Galway County, 
N.): I am afraid that there is one sub- 
ject which has been slurred over 
in the speech from the throne. The 
seconder of the address (Sir John 
Colomb) in his excellent speech 
made one remarkable assertion. The 
hon. Member sits for a Metropolitan 
constituency, and he dealt ably with 
such topics as he understands; but he 
certainly made an unfortunate reference 
to Irish matters. He spoke of law and 
order having been restored in Ireland. 
When we look around us we miss 
many of our colleagues who are locked 
4 in prison or are awaiting their trial. 

at sort of talk might doin a Primrose 
Cabinet, but it is altogether absurd in 
the House of Commons. The Queen’s 
Speech contains some reference to the 
policy of developing the material re- 
sources of Ireland. I am glad to find 
that the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
finds it necessary to do something for 
Ireland, and ooking at the words put 
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into the mouth of Her Majesty, we may, 
perhaps, assume that the policy of 
evasion pursued by the Government on 
this subject during the last two and a- 
half years will no longer be followed 
up. We were told then of the great 
Conservative policy of developing the 
resources of Ireland, but more than two 
years have elapsed, and absolutely 
nothing has been done. They said that 
in the first place we must have a 
Royal Commission. Well, we have 
had a Royal Commission, but it re- 
ported a year and a-half ago, and no- 
thing has been done. The noble Lord 
the Member for Paddington (Lord Ran- 
dolph Churchill) made promises, but 
the Government have done nothing to 
redeem them, and I think it is their 
duty now, at the beginning of the Ses- 
sion to explain to the House how we 
stand in the matter. All that the Go- 
vernment did when they received the 
Report of the Royal Commission was to 
take the most difficult part of it—that 
which referred to drainage and naviga- 
tion combined—and they insisted on 
dealing with that or nothing. They 
proposed that a large amount of money 
should be spent out of local resources 
upon the drainage of the Shannon and 
the Barrow, which the people of Ireland 
thoroughly objected to; and they did 
nothing for the general improvement of 
the Irish harbours and railways. They 
are now more solemn than ever in their 
promises; but as there has not been, 
during the last six or twelve months, 
any increase in armaments on the 
part of the European Powers, I do not 
think the Government are justified in 
neglecting the development of the re- 
sources of Ireland, and demanding a 
large sum of money on behalf the Naval 
and Military Services. All this expen- 
diture might have been foreseen by the 
Government, seeing that the expendi- 
ture on the part of Foreign Powers has 
been a gradual one. er Majesty’s 
Government should have made their 
preparations earlier, and I believe the 
money would have been more profitably 
expended. They now propose to spend 
a large sum of money all at once, and at 
least one-half of it will be wasted. 
At present our relations with foreign 
countries are satisfactory, but the 
Foreign Minister may say ‘“‘we may be 
in difficulties with a foreign country, and 
it is well to be prepared.” If that were 
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said I should not think it would be 
out of the way to ask for £1,000,000 or 
£2,000,000 at the outside. However, if 
the Government should say it is in- 
sufficient my reply would be. ‘Then 
you have been neglecting your duty 
during this past two years.” We must 
remember that our foreign neighbours 
have been spending these vast sums on 
armaments for the last 8 or 10 years and 
that they have made no change in their 
policy during the past 6 months—if they 
had changed their policy, no doubt a 
change of policy on the part of Her 
Majesty’s Government would be justified. 
At present, no doubt we are beating the 
air, the Government having given us no 
information as to how much they intend 
to spend. But should their proposal be 
to spend as much as £12,000,000, the 
result would be that the contractors will 
revel in it, the War Department will 
indulge in every conceivable fad, the 
country will get only £4,000,000 or 
£5,000,000 of value, and the House of 
Commons will lose control over the 
Estimates. More than that, a precedent 
will have been set for future gigantic 
expenditure. I think the War Minister 
and the Lords of the Admiralty ought 
to imitate the economy of those of their 
predecessors who have endeavoured to 
make money go a long way, and not 
imitate the extravagance of Mr. Wm. 
Pitt, who burdened this country with a 
debt of hundreds of miilions. I hope 
the Government will, as soon as possible, 
give us some indication of the amount 
of money they are going to ask for. 

Tote UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE ror FOREIGN AFFAIRS (Sir 
J. Fzrausson, Manchester, N.E.): This 
debate has been somewhat desultory, 
because by common consent the dis- 
cussion of the most important ques- 
tions mentioned in the Queen’s Speech 
has been postponed until the Measures 
are before the House. Hon. Members 
have complained of omissions from the 
Speech, but that is a little at variance 
with the right hon. Member for Mid 
Lothian, who hinted in his remarks that 
perhaps Her Majesty’s Government had 
fallen into the error of proposing too 
many Measures. There are, I think, 
plenty of topics for the consideration 
of Parliament which in due time will 
engage its attention. I have risen 
principally to notice remarks made by 


some hon. Members which deserve . 
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reply, and particularly those made by 
the hon. Member for Edinburgh (Mr. 
Buchanan), who has in a very temperate 
speech referred to subjects which have 


in former Sessions been discussed by 


him. The hon. Member takes a warm 
and very natural interest in the safety 
of trading and mission stations in Cen- 
tral Africa. Well, I cannot on this 
occasion say anything of a different 
nature to what I have said before, which 
is that, while those stations, whether 
commercial or missionary, are entitled 
to all the respect that belongs to enter- 
prises most honourable in themselves 
and involving great personal sacrifices 
on the part of their promoters, it is 
impossible for Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment to undertake the responsibility of 
imposing on this country any burdens 
in connection with them. These enter- 
prises are undertaken by the free act of 
their promoters, and are in a region with 
which the Government of this country 
are not in immediate contact, and in 
which no assistance the Government 
can render them could proceed from 
any base. It is therefore impossible 
that Her Majesty’s Government could 
give any indication that those persons 
could depend upon any material assist- 
ance from them. I have stated that 
there are certain things that Her 
Majesty’s Government will require on 
behalf of those persons. When the 
Portuguese endeavoured to close the 
Zambesi, their right to do so was 
disputed, and it was stipulated 
that our countrymen should not be 
interrupted in obtaining those war- 
like stores which might be necessary 
to maintain their positions. I cannot 
recognize the justice of the complaint 
that the Portuguese have established 
a custom-house on a tributary of the 
Zambesi, because it was an admission 
that the Portuguese territory ended 
there, and Her Majesty’s Government 
have rather reason to complain that 
that custom-house has been removed. 
The hon. Member suggested that the 
Government should interfere with the 
progress of the Portuguese force, which 
as gone into the interior of the country, 
lest it should disturb our Settlements. 
If such were likely to be the result of 
the expedition, it would undoubtedly 
be a matter of complaint on the part of 
Her Majesty’s Government; but I hope 
no such occasion will arise. Her 
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Majesty’s Government do not know 
what is the precise object or the point 
at which that expedition aims ; but they 
cannot, of course, take exception to the 
passage of an exploring force into the 
interior of the Portuguese territory. 
The hon. Member has referred to the 
events which have taken place on 
the Zanzibar coast, and he expressed 
suspicion and apprehension at the iden- 
tification of German and British in- 
terests on that coast. It ought to be 
remembered that Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment were not the originators of the 
action which has been taken in this 
matter. It was in 1884 that the 
Germans formed the project of estab- 
lishing a base of influence on the East 
Coast of Africa, and sought from the 
Sultan of Zanzibar a concession of the 
same character as we ourselves had 
acquired, and in the following year 
Her Majesty’s Government were directly 
approached by the Government of 
Germany with the view of obtaining 
their consent to such an arrange- 
ment, and it was certainly the act of 
a friendly power to carry us with 
them in their enterprise. We should 
have been very much in the wrong had 
we opposed the efforts of any other 
Christian and civilizing nation to estab- 
lish itself in colonies in parts of the 
earth which we ourselves had not occu- 
pied. There are few places suitahle for 
European enterprise that we have not 
entered, and it would be selfish and 
narrow-minded and injurious to our own 
national interests were we to show insane 
jealousy of similar enterprise on the 
art of other European nations. A 
British company has secured the conces- 
sion of trading facilities and adminis- 
trative functions over a large part of 
the same coast, and they have not had 
the misfortune to fall into conflict with 
the natives to any considerable extent. 
They have formed good relations with 
the natives ; they have won the confi- 
dence of the Arabs, and also of the 
tribes of the country, but I beg the 
House to remember that they are 
people of great experience of Oriental 
nations. They have had their misfor- 
tunes, they have made mistakes, but 
they have acquired a certain knowledge 
of the best means of managing Eastern 
Princes and peoples, so that they are 
able now to avoid many of the accidents 
and misadventures that may happen 
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when European agents attempt to em- 
bark in enterprises in a country already 
occupied.German interference is a matter 
very much to be deplored, but I venture 
to think that the House will not con- 
sider it their duty or the duty of Her 
Majesty’s Government to express an 
opinion as to the acts of German agents 
on that coast, oreven of German forces. It 
is entirely beyond their sphere. We have 
no more right to criticise and comment, 
or offer our advice upon those proceed- 
ings, than foreign Powers have to give 
us their advice in their dealings in any 
sphere or regions in which Her Majesty’s 
Government possesses influence or 
territory. We should resent it. If 
Her Majesty’s Government possesses 
influence in the world, it is from keep- 
ing within our own rights and duties 
and not intruding ourselves upon the 
functions of other nations. But, while 
I say that, I also say that it is deeply to 
be regretted in the interest of all parties, 
in the interest of the friendly German 
nation, in the interest of the African 
tribes, in the interest of civilization, 
that there should have been such a 
collision ; but this matter of influence 
and operations on the coast is a totally 
different matter from our taking part 
jointly in the blockade of the coast with 
Germany. The German Government 
invited us to join them in blockading 
the coast, which was toa large extent 
in a state of insurrection, for the pur- 
pose of preventing the importation of 
arms and the exportation of slaves. 
The exportation of slaves was a practice 
which this country has laboured to put 
down now for three-quarters of a 
century, and I putit to the House that 
we should have done very: wrong to 
have refused to join a great Power hand 
in hand to stop that exportation. The 
Member for West Edinburgh asked 
whether the Portuguese were parties to 
the blockade. They were in a sense, be- 
cause they complied with the invitation 
to join in the enterprise and undertake 
the blockade of their own coast. They 
were not coneerned in the operations in 
the German sphere, and as _ there is no 
war in their country it was not to be a 
blockade. The French are to be parties, 
but the French have no immediate 
interest such as Germany and England 
have on that coast. By the permission of 
the French Government, we are able to 
take positive action against the import 
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of arms and the export of slaves by 
carrying out an effective blockade on 
that coast, which could have been 
done in no other way. While 
the French are as much opposed to the 
slave trade as ourselves, they are jealous 
of the examination of their ships by 
men-of-war of other nations, and had 
Her Majesty’s Government not joined 
the blockade on that coast, they would 
not have had the right to visit vessels 
flying the French flag, though possibly 
engaged in the slave trade; therefore 
there is in every way a great advantage 
in the objects in which all civilized 
nations have a part, particularly this 
country, by joining in the establish- 
ment of the blockade on the Zanzibar 
Coast. I have said that, fortunately, 
in the British sphere of influence 
there has been no opposition of any 
importance, neither has there been 
any interruption of trade. On the 
contrary, trade has been steadily im- 
proving, the relations with the British 
East African Company have been con- 
stantly increasing, and I am sure, while 
we should be sorry to gain at the ex- 
pense of any rivals and competitors, we 
have lost nothing in our sphere of in- 
fluence by reason of the state of war 
which unhappily exists in the German 
sphere, and I hope that this British 
enterprise is tending towards a happy 
result, and is destined to add to the 
colonizing triumphs of this country, and 
to give an addition to the markets 
for the manufactures of the country. 
Something has been said about the 
state of affairs in Samoa. Papers 
are about to be presented on the 
subject which will give the proceedings 
at the Conference at Washington, and 
as that Conference is shortly to re- 
assemble, the House will not desire to 
go largely into the state of affairs in 
Samoa. But here, as with reference to 
Zanzibar, it is right that I should point 
out that, while the two Governments of 
Germany and England act indepen- 
dently of each other as regards the 
action of the separate Governments, we 
have an understanding with the German 
Government as to the best means of 
exercising European influence over the 
native Government of that country in 
the time coming. It is manifest from 
the internal troubles which have existed 
for so many years in Samoa that the 
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Government cannot stand alone, and 
Her Majesty’s Government expressed 
the opinion at the conference at Wash- 
ington that it is better that one Power 
should exercise influence there rather 
than that three Governments should act 
through their representatives, who have 
failed to produce any satisfactory result. 
We have had no difference with the 
United States on the matter, but they 
take a different view at Washington ; 
consequently the Conference did not result 
then in any settlement, but the Govern- 
ment of the United States have discussed 
the matter with the German Govern- 
ment in the most friendly and frank 
manner, and I hope that when the Con- 
ference re-assembles it will be with the 
prospect of coming to a satisfactory con- 
clusion. There were some remarks made 
by the hon. Member for Queen’s County 
which I will not pass over entirely with- 
out remark, because they were to 
some extent of a mischievous tendency, 
The hon. Member has said that the 
negotiations carried on by the right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for West 
Birmingham for the settlement of the 
Fisheries Question has proved abortive 
on account of the dislike entertained 
towards the right hon. Gentleman by a 
part of the people of the American Re- 
public. Undoubtedly, from certain 
causes, the Fisheries Treaty has not 
been ratified ; but by means of the modus 
vivendt arrived at between the two 
Governments not a single Canadian 
or American vessel has been seized 
while the arrangement was in operation, 
and no trouble occurred in the fisheries 
on the Canadian Ooast. This fact alone 
justifies the policy of Her Majesty’s 
Government in undertaking the nego- 
tiations, and is a tribute to the ad- 
mirable way in which they were 
carried on by the right hon. Gentleman 
the Member for West Birmingham. 
The hon. Member has referred to the 
Sackville and Morier incidents. These 
are not matters that trouble the minds 
of great countries. The Sackville inci- 
dent has blown over, and we can afford 
to discard the trifles which have rendered 
the incident of more importance than it 
would have otherwise acquired; and I 
am quite sure the relations with the 
great American Republic and our own 
nation will not be permanently injured 
by a trap laid for the British Minister, 
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or by any attempt to fan the affair into 
undeserved importance by those who 
might not wish well to the good relations 
between Great Britain and the United 
States. As to the affair in which the 
name of her Majesty’s Ambassador in 
St. Petersburg has been involved, I can 
only say that I do not think that there 
is any one in this country who believes 
for a moment that that distinguished 
British servant would have been guilty 
of any act which was unworthy of his 
position or of which he would have 
cause to be ashamed. It is to be re- 
gretted that mischief-makers should have 
dragged his name forward in this un- 
deserved manner; but it has not been 
neeessary at any time to clear it. The 
incident has passed by without any in- 
terruption of the good relations between 
those great countries which have so 
many common interests, and which are 
so concerned in the advancement of 
civilization and the preservation of 
European peace. 

*Mr. JAMES BRYCE (Aberdeen) : 
Mr. Speaker, I do not think that the 
present moment is one very well suited 
to the discussion, large discussion, of 
the Foreign Policy of Her Majesty’s 
Government ; at the same time there are 
some matters raised by the remarks of 
my right hon. Friend, and by those 
made in an earlier part of the evening, 
which seem to require comment. I 
was a little disappointed that my 
right. hon. Friend the Under Sec- 
retary did not answer more fully 
some of the points raised by the hon. 
Member for Edinburgh, and that no 
more distinct indication has been 
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herself and connected by so many ties of 
blood and sympathy. I do not under- 
stand from what was said by my hon. 
Friend the Member for Edinburgh, 
and those who before the late Recess 
criticised the action of Her Majesty’s 
Government with regard to East Africa, 
that they at all desired that Her Majes- 
ty’s Government should have adopted a 
policy of suspicion or jealousy towards 
Germany, but merely doubted the wisdom 
of the action which Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment had taken in joining Germany 
in the blockade. I do not wish to ex- 
press any opinion on that until further 
information is forthcoming. But the 
question is more serious than the 
Under Secretary seemed to admit. 
What has been feared all along was that 
the participation of the English Govern- 
ment in these hostilities, which seemed 
to be in danger of spreading into the in- 
terior, might prejudicially affect British 
traders on the coast and missionaries 
in the interior. We know that no incon- 
siderable loss has already been suffered 
by English and Indian coast residents, 
and there is grave risk that the relations 
with the internal tribes may be further 
disturbed. I should like to hear from the 
Government what action they will take 
in that matter. The House has not 
been told what advice Her Majesty’s 
Government are tendering to Germany 
with regard to her policy in East Africa, 
and how far they have informed them- 
selves with regard to the risks arising in 
the interior to the trade and interests of 
British subjects. These are points on 
which the Government may not be pre- 
pared to give answer at a moment’s 
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position of influence which Great Britain 
has occupied on the Zanzibar coast, and 
to a great extent that position of in- 
fluence and authority, held by her 
without offence to any other Power, 
and with great benefit to East Africa, 
has been yielded to the German Govern- 
ment. We cannot forget that it was 
they who recalled Sir John Kirk, 
and I must say that the disposition to 
be subservient to Germany in every 
demand has led hon. Members to regard 
with more suspicion than would other- 
wise have been the case the action of 
the Government in joining the blockade. 
If this was the feeling in regard to 
Zanzibar, it was much more intensified 
in the case of Samoa. I defy any hon. 
Member to study the history of the last 
two or three years in Samoa without 
perceiving that the English Government 
has played a rather ignoble and subser- 
vient part there. Hon. Members will 
remember the debate which took 
place in June or July last on 
Samoan affairs. It was shown, and 
has not been denied by the Govern- 
ment, that the Germans had treated 
Malietoa with unjustifiable severity, and 
that Her Majesty’s Government had 
not remonstrated. The remonstrance 
against their high-handed behaviour, 
which continued even after the de- 
thronement of that unfortunate King, 
at last proceeded not from the 
English Government, but from the 
United States, and I confess to a feeling 
of regret that it has been left to the 
American Government to vindicate the 
rights of the people of Samoa, and to 
remonstrate against the harsh and high- 
handed action of the German Govern- 
ment. We find now that the United 
States are determined to see that the 
interests of their subjects and what they 
considered to be their influence are 
placed on an equal footing with the in- 
fluence exercised by Germany. Perhaps 
the Government will now take a similar 
view, but I hope it is not too late for 
Her Majesty’s Government to take the 
United States into their confidence and 
to act as cordially with them as they have 
acted compliantly with Germany. The 
Government havetold the House scarcely 
anything with regard to Suakin. The 
right hon. Gentleman must know that 
the country looked with considerabie 
anxiety for an expression of the views 
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of the Government as to the future of 
that place. What are the reasons 
which induce the Government to expect 
a more pacific state of things? hat 
are their intentions in case the security 
of the garrison should be again threat- 
ened? Before sitting down I have 
a word to say on another matter. 
Some time ago a proposal was 
made from the Government of the 
United States to the chief maritime 
Powers that they should join in a con- 
gress to be held at Washington to settle 
a number of questions relating to the 
safety of life at sea. I understand that for 
some reason no definite reply has been 
received from Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment to that invitation, but the state- 
ment has appeared in public prints that 
the invitation was declined, and appa- 
rently on no very weighty grounds. I 
believe an impression exists in America 
that the Government were in a state of 
some irritation, arising out of what is 
ealled the Sackville incident, and it has 
been supposed that their refusal to take 
part in .hat conference had something 
to do with the annoyance caused to 
them by that incident. I feel, how- 
ever, that this is not a likely circum- 
stance, and I hope Her Majesty’s 
Government take a higher view of their 
own international responsibilities and 
duties than to allow an incident of 
that comparatively trivial nature to 
make any difference to their diplo- 
matic action in a matter such as 
this proposed Maritime Conference. 
I shall be glad to receive some assurance 
that Her Majesty’s Government have 
given full consideration to the invitation 
to take part in this congress; whether 
they have refused the invitation ; and, 
if.so, on what ground. I trust that full 
information will be forthcoming on the 
whole matter, but must express the hope 
that no such petty diplomatic troubles 
as those which occurred immediately 
before the recent Presidential Election 
will be suffered to affect the relations of 
two great peoples who are animated 
by sentiments of mutual affection and 
respect. 

Sir J. FERGUSSON: If the House 
will permit me, I should like to satisfy 
the hon. Gentleman (Mr. Bryee) as to 
one matter he has just referred to. Itis 
a mistake to suppose that Her Majesty’s 
Government has declined the invitation 
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of the United States to join them in the 
Maritime Conference. There was a 
mistake made in communicating the 
message of the United States Govern- 
ment to Her Majesty’s Government, and 
it was understood that the points to be 
discussed were to be particularized 
before the answer of the Government 
was given. But when that view was 
corrected and the United States desired 
that the point shouldbe particularized 
after Her Majesty’s Government an 
other Governments had given a general 
assent, Her Majesty’s Government at 
once expressed its willingness to enter 
the Conference. Then the United States 
said it was too late to meet at Washing- 
ton in the coming season, and it was 
proposed that the Conference should be 
postponed until the autumn. Before the 
autumn arrives no doubt preliminaries 
will be arranged, and I hope the Confer- 
ence will meet. As to Suakin, I think 
the First Lord of the Treasury has 
dealt sufficiently with that point, which, 
I may point out, has not been noticed 
by any subsequent speaker. The opera- 
tions there have been perfectly success- 
ful. The tribes are showing a peaceful 
disposition, the Dervishes have retired, 
and the policy of standing on the defen- 
sive has proved so successful in Egypt 
that, notwithstanding the lusses caused 
by the unusually low Nile, there is a sub- 
stantial surplus on the proceeds of the 
year and a substantial addition to the 
reserve fund formed by the Egyptian 
Government. 

Mr. BRADLAUGH: I beg to move 
‘That this debate be now adjourned.” 


Motion agreed to. 


CIVIL CONTINGENCIES FUND, 1887-8. 

Copy ordered, ‘‘of Accountsshowing— 

1. The Receipts and Payments in con- 
nection with the Fund in the year ended 
the 31st day of March, 1888: 

2. The Distribution of the Capital of 
the Fund at the commencement and 
close of the year, together with the 
Correspondence with the Comptroller 
and Auditor General thereon.”—(Mr. 
Jackson.) 

Copy presented accordingly; to lie 
upon the Table, and to be printed. 
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Mr. OC. A. V. CONYBEARE (Cam- 
borne): I should like to ask the hon. 
Gentleman the Secretary to the Trea- 
sury whether he is going to give the 
House the opportunity of discussing 
the contract with the new printers 
of the Parliamentary Debates? We 
were told last session we should have 
an opportunity of considering and re- 


d| vising that contract; but I understand 


that the new firm have already begun 
operations. If this be so, I do not see 
how this House can revise the contract 
with the least possibility of modifying, 
varying, or objecting to it. If, as I am 
told, the new printers have commenced 
operations, we have a right to complain 
of the course the Government have 
taken in going away from their promise, 
and not allowing us the opportunity we 
were to have had. 

*Mr. JACKSON : I cannot admit that 
the Government has gone back from 
its word in reference to the alleged pro- 
mise to give the House an opportunity 
of discussing the new contract for the 
reporting and publishing of the debates 
of Parliament. What I said in answer 
to the hon. Gentleman was that a copy 
of the contract would be laid on the 
Table. That has been done. The Go- 
vernment has made the contract on their 
responsibility. They believe it to bea 
very good contract in the interests of 
economy, and they have no reason to 
doubt that the work will be as well 
done as hitherto; indeed, that the de- 
bates will be more fully reported in the 
new Hansard than had previously been 
the case, and I believe the contract is 
one with which the House will be satis- 
fied. 

Mr. CONYBEARE: I do not object 
to the terms of the contract ; but I think 
I am right in saying it was not laid on 
the Table or placed before the country 
until after the House had adjourned 
for the Christmas recess. 

*Mr. JACKSON: It could not have 
been laid on the Table of the House 
after the House had adjourned. 


House adjourned at ten minutes 
efore Twelve o’clock. 
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HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Friday, 22nd February, 1889. 





THE MAR PEERAGE. 


Taz LORD CHANCELLOR ac- 
quainted the House that the Olerk of the 
Parliaments had received by post from 
the Lord Clerk Register of Scotland :— 

Minutes of the election of the Earl 
of Lauderdale as one of the sixteen 
Peers of Scotland, 10th January last, 
in ruom of Walter Henry Earl of Mar 
and Kellie, deceased; and 

Separate Return by the Deputy Clerk 
Register of certainTitles of Peerage called 
at the said election, in right of which 
respectively no vote had been received 
and counted at any election for fifty 
years then last past (pursuant to Act 
14th and 15th Vict., chap. 87.) : 

Original Protest tendered by John 
Francis Erskine Earl of Mar at the said 
election : 

Ordered that the said Minutes of 
Election, &v. be printed. 

INDIAN’ PUBLIC SERVICE 
COMMISSION. 
QUESTION. OBSERVATIONS. 


Tne Earn or KIMBERLEY, in 
rising to ask the Secretary of State for 
India what steps had been taken to 
carry into effect the recommendations of 
the Indian Public Service Commission, 
said: It is now some months since the 
Report of this Commission on the Public 
Service in India was presented to Par- 
liament, and I should hope that 
the Government would now be in 
a positionto give us some information 
as to the conclusions at which they 
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have arrived upon the very important 
matters dealt with by the Commission. 

*Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror 
INDIA (Viscount Cross): I am very 
glad of the opportunity of answering 
the question. It is quite true that the 
Report of the Commission came to this 
country some time ago, but the obser- 
vations of the Government of India 
upon that Report did not reach this 
country until the 29th of October, and 
as nothing could be done in the mean- 
time, until those observations had 
reached me, I.do not myself see how we 
could have taken further steps in the 
way of carrying out the recommenda- 
tions. A Special Committee of the India 
Council has been appointed, who have 
the advantage of the services of Sir 
Charles Turner, who was a Memberof the 
Commission, and is now a member of the 
Special Committee. That Committee 
have been considering the question very 
carefully since that time. x have made 
inquiries, and I find that I may expect a 
Report in a very short time, and no time 
will be lost in considering the nature of 
that Report, in order that some steps may 
be taken to see how the recommenda- 
tions of the Committee can be carried 
out. Nodoubt the matter is one of 
extreme importance, but the Report of 
the Commission covers a very wide field. 


THE LINCOLN PROSECUTION. 


QUESTION. OBSERVATIONS. 


*Toe Eart or CARNARVON, in 
rising to inquire whether, looking to 
the extremely grave consequences likely 
to ensue, Her Majesty’s Government 
were prepared to take any action in 
reference to the case of ‘‘Read and 
others v. the Bishop of Lincoln,” now 
peeing before his Grace the Arch- 
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the question of which I have given 
notice is, I am quite aware, a very 
unusual one to put on the paper, and 
the course which it may be thought 
that I indicate as that to be taken by 
Government I frankly admitis one which 
could not be recommended or adopted 
except under the most serious circum- 
stances. But, my Lords, the circumstances 
of this. case are unusual, perhaps I 
might say unprecedented, and they seem 
to me to raise issues of so momentous a 
character that it is well worth while for 
Her Majesty’s Government to consider 
seriously whether they have any means 
at their disposal for arresting a course of 
things and events which may be most 
disastrous—whether there is not in the 
armoury of Constitutional law some 
implement which may avert a great 
calamity. My Lords, only a few days 
ago we saw in the Library of Lambeth 
Palace—a place consecrated by many 
great historical associations—a meeting 
of a remarkable Court. It was one in 
which his Grace the most rev. Primate 
presided, surrounded by a certain num- 
ber of Assessors and aided by the Vicar 
General of his Province ; and before that 
Court was cited a right rev. Prelate, who 
presides over the Diocese of Lincoln, to 
answer certain charges which were 
placed on record against him. I believe 
that lawyers are agreed that the form 
of those proceedings is technically crimi- 
nal, and in substance it must certainly 
be held to be criminal; because, al- 
though this particular action might and 
would end with a mere spiritual moni- 
tion, yet if that monition were dis- 
regarded it must, in the course of things, 
proceed to a suspension, and that sus- 
pension must terminate in deprivation. 
My Lords, for certainly 200 years there 
has been no precedent for such a Court. 
There is, I believe, but one clear prece- 
dent between this time and the Refor- 
mation. Some doubt was naturally felt 
in the minds of many whether that 
Court could exercise a valid jurisdiction. 
That question I will not enter into; but 
I understand that for all judicial purposes 
we may take it as settled by a more or 
less formal decision of the Privy Council, 
and I doubt not that the most rev. 
Primate was perfectly justified when he 
decided to act on that decision, and to 
constitute that Court. My Lords, I 
would be the last person to seem by any 
word of mine to throw a shadow of doubt 
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on the validity of that Court. Iam satis- 
fied that, whatever a Court may do, that 
Court, constituted as it is, will en- 
deavour to do in the interests of justice 
towards all parties. My fears are 
directed toa different point. They are 
directed to the consequences which may, 
and which I conscientiously believe 
will, ensue if this matter is allowed to 
run its course. My Lords, let me speak 
quite plainly for a few minutes. I be- 
lieve that whatever be the issue of this 
present litigation it must be disastrous. 
If, on the one hand, the judgment be in 
favour of the accused Bishop, there will 
be, I take it, a conflict or an apparent 
conflict with previous decisions, and 
there will undoubtedly be a long course 
of serious litigation. The last time this 
Court of Audience ever sat, in the case 
of Bishop Watson, to which I have re- 
ferred, I believe that the case was ap- 
pealed from the Court to the Court of 
King’s Bench, and from the Court of 
King’s Bench to the House of Lords. 
And so, we may depend upon it, it will 
be in this case. But if, on the 
other hand, the decision should 
be adverse to the right rev. Prelate, 
then I fear that the consequences will 
be very much more serious indeed. Do 
not let us blind ourselves to the plain, 
broad matter of fact. This issue 
is clearly not stated for the 
purpose of trying and legally 
determining certain ceremonies or 
particular points which are at issue. It 
is, and it must be regarded, as a 
struggle ‘between those parties into 
which the Church of England is un- 
happily divided at this moment. I 
speak absolutely without prejudice on 
the one side or on the other. - I speak in 
defence and for the sake of that wide 
and wise comprehension which has 
characterized the whole history of the 
Church for generations, and I believe that 
this particular action is far more serious 
than any action that has been tried in 
spiritual matters within the memory of 
the existing generation. It is the cul- 
mination, so to say—it is the end of a 
succession of cases which have been 
tried before the Privy Council. I 
should not be far wrong if I said that 
this is probably the greatest crisis in 
matters ecclesiastical within the memory 
of any now living. Up to this time, as 
your Lordships are aware, there has 
been a clause in the Church Discipline 
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Act which has accorded to every 
Bishop of every diocese the power of 
interposing his veto when any question 
of this sort is raised. It is the absence 
of that discretionary power which has 
brought about this issue. And if this 
action succeeds, as we are bound to 
suppose it may succeed, it can but be 
the commencement of further litiga- 
tion in the same sense. Prosecutions 
will be veiled thinly under the name of 
prosecution, and they will very soon 
take the form of religious persecution. 
Iam convinced that if this matter go 
on there is imminent risk of the Church 
of England being rent in twain by the 
conflict of these parties. There will be 
within the Church a large body of 
Clergy, of learning, of piety, of zeal, 
who are the very salt of the Church, 
it may be said, who possess in every 
great town thousands of enthusiastic 
and devoted adherents, who will not 
hesitate at any cost to make common 
cause with the defeated party; and 
there will be a still larger body who 
will resent what they consider to be 
the unmerited persecution of a blameless 
individual. There will be vast con- 
gregations who will not hesitate to throw 
in their lot with the right rev. Prelate, 
and, my Lords, the floodgates of passion 
and strife will be thrown open, and 
there is no man living who can predict 
what will be the end of it. Her 
Majesty’s Government, I have no doubt, 
appreciate the enormous gravity of the 
situation. They are face to face with a 
very great difficulty. I donot disguise 
how hard itis for them to take any 
action in such a matter. They may 
say that a case which is sub judice 
and pending in a Court of Law cannot 
and ought not to be interrupted. On 
the one hand they have all the forms, 
all the regular practice, the technicalities 
in the reasonable sense of the word, 
which counsel them to absolute in- 
action. On the other hand they have a 
crisis in which the vital and essential 
interests of the Church, and possibly 
of the State, are bound up. It is 
for them to decide whether they will 
persevere in these formal paths, for 
which they can plead the excuse of 
precedent and practice, whether they 
will stand by with folded arms, or 
whether they will embrace some effort 
to prevent the consummation of a great 
catastrophe. Let me explain, my Lords, 
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that the object I have in my mind is 
twofold. Something may perhaps be 
done to arrest the course of this present 
dangerous suit. I think if my noble 
Friend at the head of the Government 
chooses to inquire into the matter, he 
will find that, though few, there are pre- 
cedents that may warrant him in taking 
such a course. But there is a second 
object, which is even more important, 
and it is this—the taking of such mea- 
sures as may prevent in the future the 
recurrence of such dangerous suits. 
There are precedents for both contingen- 
cies, and there is a great warning—a 
warning which lifts this matter above 
the mere technical law into the highest 
realms of policy. There is a warning 
which, like a beacon, flames out on your 
path, and bids you at all events think 
well before you allow the present time 
to go by—I am speaking of thet dis- 
astrous schism in the Church of Scot- 
land. Remember how that arose and 
what it was. It arose on a question of 
patronage. The Government of the- 
day hoped for the best, and allowed 
events to take their course; the schism 
came; and years afterwards an Act of 
Parliament was passed, but it was then 
much too late to cure the evil. So it 
may be in the present case. I will not 
attempt to point out to Her Majesty’s 
Government the course which they 
should pursue; it is one which may well 
exercise the clearest heads and the 
soundest judgments. This only I will 
say—I bitiove there is more than one 
course which is open, and there are pro- 
bably hundreds and thousands in the 
country who will look with anxiety for 
the answer which Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment will giveto my question. 

Tue PRIME MINISTER anp SE- 
CRETARY or STATE ror FOREIGN 
AFFAIRS (The Marquess of Satis- 
BuRY): My Lords, I have listened with 
great pleasure to my noble Friend’s 
most interesting speech, and, in com- 
mon with your Lordships, I have re- 
cognized the feelings of deep sin- 
cerity which underlie the remarks of 
my noble Friend. I am very anxious 
that in what I say there should not 
appear to be the slightest shadow of 
discourtesy to my noble Friend; and 
if I do not attempt to follow him through 
every argument he has advanced, I hope 
he will not think it is either because I 
underrate the gravity of the subject, or 
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because I doubt his authority to speak 
on a matter so momentous, or because I 
at all disbelieve in the depth of his 
feelings on the subject. But it is be- 
cause in such a matter I speak under a 
responsibility which forbids me to go 
far into the subject. The question has 
been discussed before in this House, 
and more than once there has been 
legislation upon it; at least, Bills have 
been passed here which have not passed 
through the other House of Parliament, 
and, therefore, did not become law. 
The only mode that would be possible 
for putting a stop to the litiga- 
tion that is now going on would 
be for Parliament to interpose its 
supreme authority, and to arrest that 
litigation. I do not dwell on the 
secondary consideration that in the 
present position of Parliament, and with 
the present division of feeling, especially 
in the other House, such a measure, 
even if it passed here, would not have 
the slightest chance of becoming law. 
But that is a secondary consideration, 
and I do not base my answer upon that 
—I base it upon this ground, that to in- 
terfere with litigation actually progress- 
ing, when the Court is opened and the 
matter is sub judice, is a step so grave, 
so almost revolutionary, that it would 
require considerations of the very 
deepest importance to justify any 
Government in doing it by legislation. 
I think I may ask your Lordships to 
allow me to be satisfied with this indica- 
tions of my reasons. I cannot forget that 
the distinguished Judge of that Court is 
a Member of this Assembly. I can- 
not forget that the matters which are 
in issue before him may be taken before 
others who are also Members of this 
Assembly, and, therefore, it behoves us 
all, in speaking upon such a question, 
that no word that we utter shall in any 
way prejudge questions which it is for 
lawful authority to decide. 


Criminal Law, $e. 


ARBITRATION BILL. 


A Bill for amending and consolidating the en- 
actments relating to Arbitration. Was presented 


by The Lord Chancellor, and read 1*. (No. 5.) 
COMMISSIONERS FOR OATHS BILL. 


A Bill for amending and consolidating enact- 
ments relating to the Administration of Oaths. 
Was presented by the Lord Chancellor, and 


read 1%. (No. 6.) 
House adjourned at Five o’clock, 
till Monday next, 
Eleven o'clock. 


The Marquess of Salisbury 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Friday, 22nd February, 1889. 


STANDING ORDERS. 


On the Motion of Sir Jonn Mow- 
BRAY (University of Oxford), the 
Select Committee on Standing Orders 
was nominated as follows :—Mr. Bar- 
clay, Sir Edward Birkbeck, Mr. Carew, 
Mr. Cubitt, Mr. Arthur Elliot, Mr. 
Halsey, Mr. William Lowther, Sir John 
Mowbray, Colonel Nolan, Sir Lyon 
Playfair, Mr. Stansfeld, and Mr. Whit- 
bread. 


SELECTION. 


On the Motion of Sir Jonn Mow- 
BRAY, the following Members were 
appointed upon the Committee of 
Selection :—Dr. Cameron, Lord Edward 
Cavendish, Mr. Cubitt, Sir Archibald 
Orr Ewing, Sir Robert Fowler, Mr. 
Illingworth, Mr. Justin M‘Carthy, Sir 
Hussey Vivian, Mr. Whitbread, and 
the Chairman of the Select Committee 
on Standing Orders. 


CRIMINAL LAW AND PROCEDURE 


(IRELAND) ACT, 1887 (IMPRISON- 
MENT OF MEMBER). 
-Mr.- SPEAKER acquainted the 


House, that he had received the fol- 
lowing letter relating to the imprison- 
ment of Mr. J. L. Carew, a Member of 
this House :— 
Court House, Kildare, Ireland, 

Sir, February 21, 1889. 

We beg leave to inform you that we have to- 
day convicted Mr. James Lawrenve Carew, a 
Member of the House of Commons, of the 
offence of ‘‘ that, on the 11th day of Novem- 
ber, 1888, at Nurney, in the co. Kildare, being 
a district since proclaimed under the provisions 
of “The Criminal Law and Procedure (Ireland) 
Act, 1887,’’ he did, with Denis Kilbride, M.P., 
and Thomas Robertson, and with other person 
and persons whose names are unknown, unlaw- 
fully take part in a criminal conspiracy punish- 
able by Law at the time of the passing of the 
said Act, to wit, to induce persons whose names 
are unknown, who were or might be desirous 
to use or occupy farms of land in Ireland from 
which tenants had been or might be evicted in 
due course of law, not to use or occupy such 
farms,” and have sentenced him to be im- 
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prisoned in the Gaol at Kilkenny, which is 
the Gaol of the County of Kildare, for a 
period of four months, without hard labour, 
and that the said Mr. James Lawrence Carew 
proceeds this evening to that prison. 
We have the honour to be, Sir, 
Your obedient servants, 

J. T. M‘Suzeny, R.M. 

Herr. F. Consipinz, R.M. 
To the Right Hon. 

The Speaker of the House of Commons. 


QUESTIONS. 
Je 
THE LAND PURCHASE ACT. 


Mr. J. E. ELLIS (Nottinghamshire, 
Rushceliffe) asked the Chief Secretary 
for Ireland, When the Return ordered on 
the 23rd November last of purchases 
under ‘‘The Land Purchase (Ireland) 
Act, 1885,’’ would be distributed ? 

Tue OHIEF SECRETARY ror 
IRELAND (Mk. A. J. Batrour, Man- 
chester, E.): The Land Commissioners 
inform me that they hope to have the 
Return in question ready for presenta- 
tion in about a week. 


THE EDUCATION CODE. 


Viscount CRANBORNE (Lancashire, 
Darwen) asked the Vice President of 
the Council on Education, On what day 
he expects to lay the Education Code 
upon the Table of the House ? 

Taz VICE PRESIDENT or rue 
COUNCIL (Sir W. Harr Dyxez, Kent, 
Dartford): My noble Friend is aware 
that I am obliged by the Act to lay it 
on the Table of the House within one 
month of the meeting of Parliament. 
He will also remember that I have 
before intimated that I have already 
promised to produce the Code in a com- 

lete form, and to give the House at 

east six weeks for its consideration. I 
am unable to inform the noble Lord 
what precise day it will be laid on the 
Table. 

*Mr. MUNDELLA (Sheffield, Bright- 
side): Arising out of the Question of 
the noble Lord, may I ask the right 
hon. Gentleman if he will be prepared 
to give the House ample time for the 
consideration of the Code, because 
there has never yet been an impor- 
tant revision of the Code which has 
not occupied six months rather than 
six weeks in consideration. The last 
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Code was laid on the Table in the 
month of August, and it did not 
become law until March or April in 
the following year. 

Sm W. HART DYKE: I should 
not like to give an answer upon that 
point off-hand. Of course I am anxious 
to do nothing that would be considered 
unfair. Adequate time will certainly 
be given. 


DEFECTIVE SWORDS. 


Mr. HANBURY (Preston) asked the 
Secretary of State for War what 
number of swords belonging to British 
troops were broken in the recent engage- 
ment near Suakin; by whom were 
they manufactured, and when were 
they supplied; what test was applied 
to them, and when and where: and, 
whether there are other similar weapons 
in the hands of other troops? 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror 
WAR (Mr. E. Sranunorez, Lincolnshire, 
Horncastle) : In answer to this Question 
and to that which appears on the paper 
in the name of my hon. Friend the 
Member for the Medway Division of 
Kent (Mr. J. 8. Gathorne-Hardy), I 
may say that as soon as I heard of the 
alleged failure of swords and pistols 
at Suakin I directed inquiry to be made 
into the matter. The Reports called 
for, which fully answer all the questions 
raised by my hon. Friends, were laid 
upon the Table last night, and will be in 
the hands of Members very shortly, as 
will also a Report on the swords of the 
5th Dragoon Guards, in reference to 
which the hon. Member for South 
Donegal has given notice of a Question 
for Monday. Two swords broke during 
the action, but no lives were lost 
through the failure of any weapons at 
Suakin. 

Mr. HANBURY: Does the Report 
say that other similar weapons are now 
in the hands of British troops? 

*Mr. E. STANHOPE: The Report 
will deal fully with the whole question. 
Mr. MAO NEILL (Donegal, 8.): What 
was the cost to the Government of those 
swords ? 

*Mr. E.STANHOPE: I am afraid that 
the hon. Member must give me notice 
of that Question. I have forgotten what 
the terms of the last contract were. 

Mrz. MAC NEILL: Will the right 
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proposes to furnish, the name of the 
contractor who supplied these swords ? 

*Mr. E. STANHOPE: Certainly; the 
names of the firms contracting for all 
swords that have been tested will he 
given in the Report. 

*Mr. MUNDELLA: Will the Report 
state the difference in cost between really 
good, serviceable, and battle-worthy 
swords and those which proved to be 
defective ? 

*Mr. E. STANHOPE: I do not alto- 
gether understand the Question. 

*Mr. MUNDELLA: I want to know 
what is the difference between the cost 
of these damaged swords and a superior 
weapon ? 

*Mr. E. STANHOPE: A superior 
weapon, such as an officer in the Army 
might use, will probably cost about 
seven guineas, while the ordinary swords 
put into the hands of the cavalry soldiers 
have averaged, I believe, 16s. or 18s. ; 
and, what is more, they passed every 
test which the Military Authorities have 
laid down. 


At @ subsequent period, 

*Mr. E. STANHOPE said: In re- 
ference to the question of the cost of the 
swords, I have an additional remark to 
make. The Question was put to me 
without notice, and I should prefer to 
state on Monday what the exact cost is. 
I may say that there has never been 
any intention to cut down the price. The 
Military Authorities settle for themselves 
what particular class of swords they 
want, and the contract is then put out 
to tender. 

Mr. MAC NEILL: Will the right 
hon. Gentleman give the House an 
assurance on Monday that the swords 
of the officers and of the soldiers are of 
the same quality ? 

*Mr. E. STANHOPE: No; that is 
not so. The officers provide their own 
swords. 

Mr. HANBURY: Are the officers’ 
swords ever tested at all ? 

*Mr. E. STANHOPE: That is entirely 
a matter for the officers themselves. 
The officers buy their own swords—and 
no doubt take care to provide them- 
selves with the best weapons. 


THE POOR LAW AND LADY 
INSPECTORS, 


Mr. PICKERSGILL (Bethnal Green, 
S.W.) asked the President of the Local 
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Government Board whether his attention 
has been given to the following passage 
from the Report of the Select Committee 
on Poor Law Relief :— 

‘‘We recommend that the system of Lady 
Inspectors should be further extended so as to 
secure the more complete inspection of boarded- 
out children, aud also the inspection of the 
female and children’s wards in workhouses, 
and of the staff of nurses and other female 
officers ;”’ 


and, whether any steps have been, or 
are about to be, taken to carry out this 
recommendation of the Select Com- 
mittee ? 

Tue PRESIDENT or tue LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT BOARD (Mr. Rircur, 
Tower Hamlets, St. George’s-in-the- 
East): With regard to children boarded 
out beyond the Union to which they are 
chargeable the Board have had the ser- 
vices of a Lady Inspector, and there has 
been an inspection of the children 
boarded out under the several Board- 
ing-out Committees. These Committees 
consist either exclusively or for the most 
68 of ladies, and it is upon these 

ommittees that the responsibility for 
the supervision of the children must 
devolve. The inspection undertaken by 
the Board has not been so much with 
the view of ascertaining the condition of 
each individual child as of learning, by 
means of an inspection of the children 
and the foster-parents’ homes, how the 
duties which devolve on the Boarding- 
out Committees are discharged. The 
arrangements for inspection by Lady 
Inspectors of the female and children’s 
wards, and of the staff of nurses and 
other female officers in workhouses in 
England and Wales, which number be- 
tween 700 and 800, would involve the 
employment of a considerable addition 
to the Board’s staff of Inspectors, and 
the Government do not contemplate 
making such appointments. It is to 
be borne in mind that the workhouses 
are also visited by General Inspectors, 
School Inspectors, and Commissioners 
of Lunacy, and I should be very re- 
luctant to propose a system of inspec- 
tion by an additional class of Inspec- 
tors. I do not in the least under-esti- 
mate the advantages which might re- 
sult from ladies assisting in the ad- 
ministration of workhouses, but in my 
opinion this assistance can best be se- 
cured by the election of Lady Guar- 
dians. 
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Mr. PIOKERSGILL: I beg to give 
notice that in Committee of Supply I 
will call attention to this subject. 


RAILWAY RATES. 


Siz BERNHARD SAMUELSON 
(Oxfordshire, Banbury) asked the Pre- 
sident of the Board of Trade whether 
it is within his knowledge that the Rail- 
way Companies have, since the passing 
of the Railway Traffic Act of 1888, 
raised the rates on the carriage of mer- 
chandize in many instances; and, if so, 
whether he is able to give any informa- 
tion on the subject by way of a Return 
or otherwise ? 

Tux PRESIDENT or tae BOARD 
or TRADE (Sir Micuazn Hicxs-Bracu) 
(Bristol, W.): I have no official in- 
formation as to any changes made by the 
Railway Companies in the rates charged 
for the conveyance of traffic previous to 
the 1st January of this year, and can, 
therefore, lay no Return before the 
House. No increase in the rates can 
be made since that date without full 
publication of the intended increase and 
the date on which it is to take effect. 
The Board of Trade have prescribed 
Rules for such publication, and have 
called upon the Railway Companies for 
information as regards any increase 
made since the date mentioned. When 
that information is received, I shall be 
glad to show it to the hon. Member. 


THE CASE OF MR. ARTHUR CRAW- 
FORD. 

Mr. BAUMANN (Peckham) asked 

the Under Secretary of State for India 

whether the Commissioners appointed 


to inquire into the conduct of Mr.- 


Arthur Crawford have presented their 
Report to the Government of Bombay, 
pn if so, when the Report will be 
published ; and, whether the Secretary 
of State will take into consideration a 
statement that the Governor of Bom- 
bay promises to continue in their 
offices magistrates who swore that they 
took bribes ? 

Tae UNDER SECRETARY ror 
INDIA (Sir Joun Gorst) (Chatham) : 
The recent proceedings at Bombay in 
reference to Mr. Orawford have been 
an inquiry under Indian Act 37 of 1850, 
and not a criminal trial. The Report 
of the Commissioners furnishes the 
Government of Bombay with materials 
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to enable them to pass judgment upon 
his conduct. The Re rt has been re- 
ceived, and is now under the considera- 
tion of the Government of Bombay. 
But until a final decision is arrived at, 
the publication of the Report would be 
contrary to the intentions of the Act. 
If any such statement as that specified 
in the Question were made to the Secre- 
tary of State, he would, of course, take 
it into his consideration. The incrimi- 
nated magistrates have, in fact, been 
suspended from their judicial functions 
pending the consideration of the Re- 
ort. 

*Mr. BRADLAUGH (Northampton) 
asked whether the suspension had taken 
place after many articles had appeared 
in Indian papers on the subject ? 

Sir JOUN GORST: In the Recess I 
went for a holiday, and I can assure the 
hon. Member that I did not spend my 
time in reading the Indian papers. I 
cannot answer the Question without 
notice. 

Mr. LAWSON (St. Pancras, W.): 
Will the result of the investigation be 
communicated to the prisoner, or what- 
ever he is called? 

Str JOHN GORST: That could not be 
done until the Government of Bombay 
has determined what action is to be 
taken in regard to the Report of the 
Commission. Until that determination 
has been arrived at it will be impossible 
to communicate the nature of the Report 
to anybody. 


LABOUR IN MINES. 

Mr. FENWICK (Northumberland, 
Wansbeck) asked the Secretary of State 
for the Home Department whether his 
attention has been called to the follow- 
ing statement in the last Report of Mr. 
Hall, Inspector of Mines for the Liver- 
pool District, viz., ‘‘ The hours of labour 
of women and boys are longer under the 
new Act of Parliament than what was 
the custom under the 1872 Act;”’ and, 
whether it is true, so far as this district 
is concerned, that the intervals for meals 

rovided for in the Act of 1887 no 
onger count for labour, as under the 
Act of 1872; and, if so, whether such 
practice is in conformity with the Coal 
Mines Regulation Act of 1887 ? 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror 
THE HOME DEPARTMENT (Mr. 
Marruews, Birmingham, E.): Yes, 
Sir. My attention has been called to 
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this statement. The provisions in the 
Acts of 1872 and 1887, both as to limit- 
ing the period of employment and as to 
meal times, appear to me identical, but 
the wording of the provisions in the Act 
of 1872 was certainly equivocal, and 
the practice consequently varied. In 
‘some districts meal times were not 
counted for labour; in others, including 
Mr. Hall’s, they were counted, not, how- 
ever, in all the mines of the district ; 
and since the Act of 1887 they are no 
longer counted for labour; and this 
appears to me to be in conformity with 
the Statute. It was not, I think, the 
intention of Parliament to limit the 
hours of women, boys, and girls em- 
pores above ground to eight and a-half 

ours per diem, or to make them shorter 
than the hours prescribed for boys 
below ground. 

Mr. FENWICK: May I ask whether 
boys under 16 years of age can be kept 
in a mine for more than 10 hours at a 
time ? 

Mr. MATTHEWS: The Question 
which the hon. Member asked me 
related to the employment of boys 
above ground. 


METROPOLITAN FAIRS. 

Mr. KELLY (Camberwell, N.) asked 
the Secretary of State for the Home 
Department whether he is aware that 
the provisions of ‘‘The Metropolitan 
Fairs Act, 1868,”’ are not now carried 
out, and that fairs, with shows, &c., 
are now held within the Metropolitan 
area, to the great annoyance, loss, and 
inconvenience of the ratepayers; and, 
whether the Act is treated as a nullity 
in pursuance of any order issued by 
himself to the Commissioners of Police 
of the Metropolis ? 

Mr. MATTHEWS: Since I have 
been at the Home Office I have had 
only one complaint with respect to 
annoyance caused by an exhibition of 
shooting galleries, swings, and round- 
abouts at Stratford. The police did 
not interfere, because they were ad- 
vised that in that case the only remedy 
was by indictment, and there is no 
provision for the costs of prosecution in 
such a case. The Secretary of State, in 
1884, directed the police not to interfere 
with similar shows, on the ground that 
they were innocent amusements of the 
humbler classes; but I do not under- 
stand this direction as nullifying the 
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Metropolitan Fairs Act, 1868, or pre- 
venting its application in suitable cases. 


‘SCHOOL BOARD CASES. 


Mr. CONYBEARE (Cornwall, Cam- 
borne) asked the Secretary of State for 
the Home Department whether this 
attention has been called to the report of 
the following remarks alleged to have 
been made in Oourt by Mr. Horace 
Smith, Magistrate at the Clerkenwell 
Police Court, on 31st January, “ that he 
got so tired of hearing School Board cases, 
that he should decline to hear any more 
summonses after 4.30 p.m. ; also that he 
wished the School Board would take 
steps to secure the appointment of a 
magistrate on purpose to deal with 
School Board cases, as he did not intend 
to sit any longer than he was paid for ;” 
whether he is aware that owing to the 
frequent adjournments and the refusal 
of the magistrates to grant summonses, 
it is imposstble for the London School 
Board to produce satisfactory results ; 
and whether he proposes to take any and 
what action to mitigate the hardship of 
the present arrangements to the poor, 
and to facilitate the work of the School 
Board ? 

Mr. MATTHEWS: I am informed 
by the magistrate that the newspaper 
report is quite inaccurate. He informs 
me that'from 2 to 4.30 on the day in 
question he heard nine industrial school 
summonses and 53 School Board sum- 
monses. At 4.30, having day charges 
to try, he adjourned the remaining 16 
School Board summonses. Thursday 
afternoon is given up every week at 
this Court to School Board cases. I 
am told by the chief magistrate that 
the arrangements adopted for hearing 
School Board cases have been generally 
successful ‘in producing an improved 
attendance, and I have no information 
leading me to think that the London 
magistrates could materially lessen the 
trouble that School Board cases must 
necessarily cause both to the poor and to 
the officers of the Board. 


SALMON FISHERIES (SCOTLAND) BILL 


Mr. ALEXANDER LAING BROWN 
asked the Lord Advocate if, in view of 
the strong opposition which it has 
evoked, itis the intention of the Govern- 
ment to proceed with the Salmon 
Fisheries (Scotland) Bill ? 
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B. Rosrrtson) (Buteshire) was under- 
stood to say that, owing to the strong 
opposition which the Bill of last Session 
received, the Question would be care- 
fully considered before another Bill was 
introduced. 


NEW WRIT ISSUED. 


For Burnley, v. J. Slaj ., Chil- 
tern Hundreds. Be Mea 


WARLIKE EXPENDITURE, 


Mr. CREMER (Shoreditch, Hagger- 
ston): I wish to say that it is not my 
intention to proceed, this evening, with 
the Amendment to the Address which 
stands in my name, but I shall take the 
opportunity of introducing it when Her 
Majesty’s Government make their pro- 
posal for an increased warlike expendi- 
ture. 


LOCAL OPTION. 

Sir WILFRID LAWSON (Cumber- 
land, Cockermouth) gave notice that he 
would move to add at the end of para- 
graph 7 of the Address— : 

“And we humbly pray that in these Bills 
provision may be made for conferring within 
prescribed areas the power of direct popular 
veto on the issue of Excise licences,’’ 


ROYAL GRANTS. 


Mr. E. ROBERTSON (Dundee) asked 
the First Lord of the Treasury whether 
he was now prepared to state the inten- 
tions of the Government with reference 
to the promised Committee on Royal 
Grants ? 

*Tae FIRST LORD or rue TREA- 
SURY (Mr. W. H. Smirs, Strand, 
Westminster) : It is the intention of the 
Government to ask the House to appoint 


a Committee to consider the practice of |. 


this House in the past in respect of 
secondary grants to Members of the 
Royal Family, to use the language of 
the right hon. Member for Mid-Lothian 
when submitting the grant for Her 
Royal Highness Princess Beatrice. I 
will take care that ample notice shall be 
given of the terms of the Reference to 
the proposed Committee. 


THE SPECIAL COMMISSION. 

Mr. J. E. ELLIS (Nottingham, 
Rushcliffe) asked the First Lord of 
the Treasury when the Estimate to 
meet the expenses of the Special Com- 
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mission under the Members’ Charges 
and Allegations Act, 1888, would be 
Lt ea to the House? 

*Mr. W. H. SMITH: The cost of the 
Special Commission, 1888, so far as 
chargeable on Public |Funds, is being 
defrayed from the sum inserted in the 
Temporary Commissions Vote for 
‘*Commissions not specifically provided 
for.” In the Estimates for 1889-90 
specific provision is made for the Com- 
mission. 


NEW MEMBER SWORN. 


John Wilson, Esq., for Lanark (Govan 
Division). 


UOTIONS. 
—_9— 


RELIGIOUS PROSECUTIONS ABOLITION BILL. 


On the Motion of Mr. Bradlaugh, Bill to 
abolish Prosecutions for the expression of 
opinion on matters of Religion, ordered to be 
brought in by Mr. Bradlaugh, Mr. Hunter, Mr. 
Jacob Bright, Mr. Walter M‘Laren, and Mr. 
Picton. 

Bill presented, and read first time. [Bill 1.] 


PRISONERS (IRELAND) BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. John O’Connor, Bill to 
amend the Laws relating to the treatment of 
eg ag in Ireland, ordered to be brought in 

Mr. John O’Connor, Mr. Parnell, Mr. 

illiaam O’Brien, Mr. Dillon, and Mr. T. M. 
Healy. : 

Bill presented, and real first time. [Bill 2.} 


REMOVAL OF WRECKS ACT (1877) 
AMENDMENT BILL. 


On Motion of Sir Edward Birkbeck, Bill to 
amend ‘The Removal of Wrecks Act, 1877,’’ 
ordered to be. brought in by Sir Edward 
Birkbeck, Mr. joribanks, Mr. Penrose 
FitzGerald, Sir Charles Palmer, Mr. Byrne, 
Lord Charles Beresford, Mr. William Corbet, 
and Mr. James Lowther. 

Bill presented, and read first time. [Bill 3.] 


INTERMEDIATE EDUCATION (WALES) BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. Rendel, Bill to 
promote Intermediate Education in Wales, 
ordered to be brought in by Mr. Rendel, 
Mr. Mundella, Mr. Osborne Morgan, Sir 
Hussey Vivian, Mr. Rathbone, Mr. William 
Abrahams, and Mr. Thomas Ellis. 

Bill presented, and read first time. [Bill 4.] 


COAL DUTIES (LONDON) ABOLITION BILL. 


On Motion of Sir Joseph Pease, Bill to abolish 
any Duties on Coals leviable by the Corpora- 
tion of London, ordered to be brought in by Sir 
Joseph Pease, Lord Randolph Churchill, Sir 
Charles Palmer, Sir Henry Havelock-Allan, 
o William Crawford, Mr. Wood, and Mr; 
urt. 
Bill presented, and read first time. [Bill 5.] 
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TRUST FUNDS INVESTMENT BILL. 

On Motion of Mr. Cozens-Hardy, Bill to 
amend the Law relating to the investment of 
Trust Funds, ordered to be brought in by Mr. 
Cozens-Hardy, Mr. Samuel Hoare, and Mr. 


Gully. : 
Bill presented, and read first time. [Bill 6.] 


AGRICULTURAL TENANTS (IRELAND) BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. Crilly, Bill to amend the 
Law relating to Agricultural Tenants in Ire- 
land, ordered to be brought in by Mr. Crilly, 
Mr. John O’Connor, Mr. Lalor, Mr. Peter 
M‘Donald, and Mr. Kilbride. 

Bill presented, and read first time. [Bill 7.] 


THEATRES (COUNTY OF LONDON) BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. Dixon-Hartland, Bill for 
the better Regulation of Theatres.and Music 
Halls in the county of London, ordered to be 
brought in by Mr. Dixon-Hartland, Sir Albert 
Rollit, Mr. Tomlinson, and Mr. Woodall. 

Bill presented, and read first time. [Bill 8.] 


COUNTIES AND BOROUGHS (IRELAND) BILL 


On Motion of Mr. P. J. Power, Bill to amend 
the Law relating to the government of coun- 
ties and boroughs in Ireland, ordered to be 
brought in by Mr. P. J. Power, Mr. Carew, 
and Mr. Sexton, 

Bill presented, and read first time. [Bill 9.] 


PARLIAMENTARY FRANCHISE (EXTENSION 
TO WOMEN) BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. Woodall, Bill to extend the 
Parliamentary Franchise to Women, ordered to 
be brought in by Mr. Woodall, Dr. Cameron, 
Baron Dimsdale, Sir Robert Fowler, Sir 
William Houldsworth, Mr. Illingworth, Mr. 
Maclure, Sir Albert Rollit, and Mr. Stansfeld. 

Bill presented, and read first time. [Bill 10.] 


LEASEHOLDS’ ENFRANCHISEMENT BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. Lawson, Bill to enable 
Leaseholders of Houses to purchase the Fee 
Simple of their holdings, ordered to be brought 
in by Mr. Lawson, Mr. James Rowlands, Mr. 
Broadhurst, Mr. Robert Reid, Mr. Warming- 
ton, Sir John Puleston, and Mr. Thomas Ellis. 

Bill presented, and read first time. [Bill 11.] 


CORPORAL PUNISHMENT BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. Milvain, Bill to amend and 
consolidate the Law in relation to Corporal 
Punishment, ordered to be brought in by Mr. 
Milvain, Sir Matthew White Ridley, Mr. 
Wharton, and Mr. Samuel Smith. 

Bill presented, and read first time. [Bill 12.} 


MARRIAGE WITH A DECEASED WIFE'S 
SISTER (SCOTLAND) BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. Arthur Elliot, Bill to alter 
and amend the Law in Scotland as.to Marriage 
with a Deceased Wife’s Sister, ordered to be 
brought in by Mr. Arthur Elliot, Lord: Elcho, 
Mr. Thomas Sutherland, Mr. Cameron Corbett, 
and Mr. Shiress Will. 

Bill presented, and read first time. [Bill 13.] 
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DIVORCE (ENGLAND AND SCOTLAND) BILL. 


better regulation of certain articles of linen 

manufacture woven 

ordered to be brought in by Mr. Macartney, 

min Saunderson, Colonel Waring, and Mr. 
’Neill. 


the Herring Fishery (Scotland) Acts ; and for 
other purposes relating thereto, ordered. to be 
brought in by Colonel Malcolm, Mr. Findlay, 
Mr. Esslemont, and Mr. Anstruther. 


the Law relating to the Municipal Franchise in 
Ireland, ordered to be brought in by Mr. Mac 
Neill, Mr. P. J. Power, Mr. Kilbride, Mr. 
Tuite, and Mr. Peter M‘Donald. 


and for other purposes connected therewith, 
ordered to be brought in by Mr. Lea, Mr. T. 
W. Russell, Mr. Biggar, Mr. Johnston, Mr. 
Tuite, Sir James Corry, Colonel Saunderson, 


Jordan, Mr. Maurice Healy, and Mr. Mahony. 


.the Law relating to the Rating of heredita- 
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On Motion of Mr. Hunter, Bill to assimilate 


the Law of Divorce in England and Scotland, 
and to amend the same, ordered to be brought 
in by Mr. Hunter, Mr. Cobb, Mr. Asquith, Mr. 
Fenwick, and Mr. Herbert Gardner. 


Bill presented, and read first time. [Bill 14.] 


HAND-LOOM WEAVERS (IRELAND) BILL. 
On Motion of Mr. Macartney, Bill for the 


upon Hand-Looms, 


Bill presented, and read first time. [Bill 15. | 


HERRING FISHERY (SCOTLAND) BILL. 
On Motion of Colonel Malcolm, Bill to amend 


Bill presented, and read first time. [Bill 16.] 


MUNICIPAL FRANCHISE (IRELAND) BILL. 
On Motion of Mr. Mac Neill, Bill to amend 


Bill presented, and read first time. [Bill 17.] 


INTOXICATING LIQUORS (IRELAND) BILL. | 


On Motion of Mr. Lea, Bill to amend the 
Law relating to the Sale of Intoxicating 
Liquors in Ireland on Saturday and Sunday, 


Mr, John Redmond, Sir William Ewart, Mr. 
Bill presented, and read first time. [Bill 18.] 


SLAVERY LAW CONSOLIDATION BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. Alfred Pease, Bill to 
amend and consolidate the Law relating to 
Slavery, ordered to be brought in by Mr. Alfred 
Pease, Sir Robert Fowler, Mr. Bryce, Mr. 
Whitbread, Sir John Kennaway, Mr. Winter- 
botham, and Mr. Henry Anstruther. 

Bill presented, and read first time. [Bill 19.] 


SALE OF INTOXICATING LIQUORS ON 
SUNDAY BILL. : 

On Motion of Mr. James Stevenson, Bill to 
prohibit the Sale of Intoxicating Liquors on 
Sunday, ordered to be brought in by Mr. James 
Stevenson, Mr. Charles Wilson, Mr. Walter 
James, Mr. Atkinson, Mr. Cozens-Hardy, and 
Mr. Octavius V. Morgan. 

Bill presented, and read first time. [Bill 20.] 


RATING OF MACHINERY BILL. 
On Motion of Mr. Tomlinson, Bill to amend 


ments containing Machinery, ordered to be 
brought in by Mr. Tomlinson, Sir William 
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Houldsworth, Sir Bernhard Samuelson, Sir 
Frederick Mappin, Mr. Mowbray, and Mr. 
Winterbotham. 

Bill presented, and read first time. [Bill 21.] 


TRIBUNALS OF COMMERCE BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. Jacoby, Bill to establish 
Tribunals of Commerce, ordered to be brought 
in by Mr. Jacoby, Sir Albert Rollit, Mr. Mon- 
tagu, Mr. James Maclean, Mr. Esslemont, and 
Mr. Wayman. 

Bill presented, and read first time. [Bill 22,] 


POOR RATE (METROPOLIS) BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. Pickersgill, Bill to equalise 
the Poor Rate over the Metropolis, ordered to 
be brought in a Mr. Pickersgill, Mr. Howell, 
Mr. Buxton, . Stuart, Mr. Causton, Mr. 
Cremer, Mr. James Rowlands, Mr. Octavius V. 
Morgan, Mr. or gre and Mr. Lawson. 

Bill presented, and read first time. [Bill 23.] 


SOLDIERS AND SAILORS DISABILITIES RE- 
MOVAL BILL, 


On Motion of Mr. Jeffreys, Bill to remove the 
Disabilities of Soldiers and Sailors to be re- 
gistered as Voters at Parliamentary Elections, 
ordered to be brought in by Mr. Jeffreys, Mr. 
Mowbray, Mr, itmore, and Mr. Howard 
Vincent. 

Bill presented, and read first time. [Bill 24.] 


MINING ON CROWN LANDS (WALES AND 
IRELAND) BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. Pritchard-Morgan, Bill to 
amend the Laws relating to Mining on Crown 
Lands in Wales and Ireland, ordered to be 
brought in by Mr. :Pritchard-Morgan, Mr. 
Randell, Mr. Henniker Heaton, and Mr. 
Fenwick. 

Bill presented, and read first time. [Bill 25.] 


METROPOLIS RATING AMENDMENT BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. Montagu, ‘Bill to provide for 
the better incidence of Rates in the Metropolis, 
ordered to be brought in by Mr. Montagu, Mr. 
Sydney Buxton, Mr. Causton, Mr. Cremer, 
Mr. Howell, Mr. Lawson, Mr. Octavius V. 
Morgan, Mr. Pickersgill, Mr. James Rowlands, 
and Mr. James Stuart. 

Bill presented, and read first time. [Bill 26.] 


TECHNICAL EDUCATION BILL. 


On Motion of Sir Henry Roscoe, Bill to pro- 
vide Technical Education in England and 
Wales, ordered to be brought in by Sir Henry 
Roscoe, Sir Ughtred Kay-Shuttleworth, Sir 
Bernhard Samuelson, Sir Albert Rollit, Mr. 
George Dixon, and Mr. Arthur Acland. 

Bill presented, and read first time. [Bill 27.) 


DURATION OF PARLIAMENT BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. Channing, Bill to pro- 
vide that no Parliament shall sit for more than 
three years, and to repeal the Septennial Act, 
ordered to be bronght in by Mr. Channing, 
Mr. Cobb, Mr. Handel Cossham, Mr. Halley 
Stewart, Mr. Broadhurst, and Mr. Francis 
Stevenson. : 

Bill presented, and read first time. [Bill 28.] 
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SMALL HOLDINGS BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. Jesse Collings, Bill to 
give facilities for the creation of Small Hold- 
ings of Land, ordered to be brought in by 
Mr. Jesse Collings, Mr. Robert Reid, Mr. 
Burt, Sir Henry Selwin-Ibbetson, Mr. Broad- 
hurst, Captain Cotton, Mr. Pitt-Lewis, Mr. 
Cyril Flower, and Mr, Newnes. 

Bill presented, and read first time. [Bill 29.] 


LAND. TENURE (WALES) BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. Thomas Ellis, Bill to 
amend the Law relating to the Tenure of Land 
in Wales, ordered to be brought in by Mr. 
Thomas Ellis, Mr. Bryn Roberts, Mr. Bowen 
Rowlands, Mr. John Roberts, and Mr. War- 
mington. 

Bill presented, and read first time. [Bill 30.] 


LAND LAW (IRELAND) AcT (1887) 
AMENDMENT BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. T. W. Russell, Bill to 
amend “ The Land Law (Ireland) Act, 1887,” 
in regard to leaseholders, ordered to be brought 
in by Mr. T. W. Russell, Mr. Lea, and Mr. 
William Sinclair. 

Bill presented, and read first time. [Bill 31.] 


POLICE DISABILITIES REMOVAL BILL. 


On Motion of Colonel Eyre, Bill to remove 
the disabilities of the Police to vote at muni- 
cipal and county council elections, ordered to be 
brought in by Colonel Eyre, Mr. Heath, Mr. 
Bond. Captain Heathcote, Baron Dimsdale, 
and Mr. Llewellyn. 

Bill presented, and read first time. [Bill 32.] 


MINING COURTS BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. Conybeare, Bill to estab- 
lish Courts having jurisdiction in matters 
relating to the letting and working of Mines 
and Quarries in the United Kingdom ; and for 
other purposes relating thereto, ordered to be 
brought in had Mr. Conybeare, Mr. William 
M‘Arthur, Mr. Cunninghame Graham, Mr. 
Jacoby, and Mr. Fenwick. 

Bill presented, and read first time, [Bill 33.] 


PARLIAMENTARY ELECTIONS (MEETINGS IN 
SCHOOLS) BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. Herbert Gardner, Bill to 
make provision for the use (subject to certain 
restrictions) of rooms in Public Elementary 
Schools for Meetings of Parliamentary Electors, 
ordered to be brought in by Mr. Herbert Gard- 
ner, Sir Ughtred Kay-Shuttleworth, Mr. 
Heneage, Mr. Maitland, Mr. Channing, Mr. 
Cobb, Mr. Francis Stevenson, and Mr. Donald 
Crawford. 

Bill presented, and read first time. [Bill 34. 


ADVERTISEMENT RATING BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. Burdett-Coutts, Bill to amend 
the Law with respect to Rating Places used for 
Advertisements, ordered to be brought in by 
Mr. Burdett-Coutts,Mr.Mundella,Mr.Mowbray, 
Mr. Seager Hunt, and Mr. Howell. 

Bill presented, and read first time. [Bill 35.} 
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CHURCH SITES (COMPULSORY POWERS 
REPEAL) BILL. 

On Motion of Mr. Francis S. Powell, Bill 
to repeal the provisions of the Church Building 
Acts relating to the compulsory purchase of 
Sites for Churches and Burial Grounds, ordered 
to be brought in by Mr. Francis 8S, Powell, Mr. 
J. G. Talbot, and Mr. Addison. 

Bill presented, and read first time. [Bill 36.] 


REGISTRATION OF CLUBS BILL. 

On Motion of Mr. Webster, Bill to provide 
for the Registration of Clubs occupying 
premises liable to be rated,ordered to be brought 
in by Mr. Webster, Mr. Seager Hunt, Mr. 
Cochrane-Baillie, and Mr. Norris. 

Bill presented, and read first time. [Bill 37.] 


PIERS AND HARBOURS (IRELAND) BILL. 

On Motion of Mr. Peter M‘Donald, Bill 
to amend the Law relating to Piers and Har- 
boursin Ireland, ordered to be brought in by 
Mr. Peter M‘Donald, Mr. Crilly, Mr. O'Keeffe, 
Colonel Nolan, and Mr. J. F. X. O'Brien. 

Bill presented, and read first time. [Bill 38.] 


HOUSING OF THE WORKING CLASSES BILL. 

On Motion of Lord Henry Bruce, Bill to 
further amend the Law relating to the Dwell- 
ings of the Working Classes, and the Artizans 
and Labourers’ Dwellings Improvement Acts, 
1875 to 1885, ordered to be brought in by Lord 
Henry Bruce, Major-General Goldsworthy, 
Sir William Plowden, Mr. Howell, and Mr. 
Bazley- White. 

Bill presented, and read first time. [Bill 39.] 


MUNICIPAL CORPORATIONS AND COUNTY 
ELECTORS BILL. 

On Motion of Mr. Heath, Bill to amend 
“‘ The Municipal Corporations Act, 1882,’’ and 
“The County Electors’ Act, 1888,” ordered to 
be brought in by Mr. Heath, Colonel Eyre, Mr. 
Bond,Captain Heathcote, Baron Dimsdale, Mr. 
Llewellyn, and Mr. Theodore Fry. 

Bill presented, and read first time. [Bill 40.] 


BANKRUPTCY BILL. 

On Motion of Sir Albert Rollit, Bill to amend 
the Law of Bankruptcy, ordered to be brought 
in by Sir Albert llit, Colonel Hill, Mr. 
Woodall, Mr. Forrest Fulton, Mr. Labouchere, 
Mr. Charles Wilson, and Mr. Gully. 

Bill presented, and read first time. [Bill 41.] 


SCHOOL BOARD ELECTIONS (SCOTLAND) 
BILL. 

On Motion of Mr. Shiress Will, Bill to amend 
the Law relating to the election of School 
Boards in Scotland, ordered to be brought in 
by Mr. Shiress Will, Mr. M‘Lagan, Mr. Essle- 
mont, and Mr. Lyell. 

Bill presented, and read first time. (Bill 42.] 


LONDON COAL AND WINE DUTIES 
CONTINUANCE BILL. 

On Motion of Mr. Baring, Bill to further 
Continue and Appropriate the London Oval 
and Wine Duties, ordered to be brought in by 
Mr. Baring and Sir Robert Fowler. : 

Bill presented, and read first time. [Bill 43.) 
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NATIONAL SCHOOL TEACHERS (IRELAND) 
BILL. 
On Motion of Mr. Kilbride, Bill to amend 
the Law relating to National School Teachers 
in Ireland, ordered to be brought in by Mr. 


Kilbride, Mr. Clancy, Mr. John O’Connor, Mr. 
Timothy Harrington, and Mr. Tuite. 
Bill presented, and read first time. [Bill 44.] 


ELECTORS’ QUALIFICATION AND REGISTRA- 
TION BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. Stansfeld, Bill to amend 
the Law with respect to the Qualification and 
Registration of Electors at Parliamentary, 
Municipal, and County Council Elections in 
England and Wales, ordered to be brought in 
by Mr. Stansfeld, Mr. Childers, and Sir Charles 
Russell. 

Bill presented, and read first time. [Bill 45.] 


REGISTRATION OF VOTERS (METROPOLIS) 
BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. Causton, Bill for making 
better provision for the Registration of Voters 
in the Metropolis, ordered to be brought in by 
Mr. Causton, Mr. Sydney Buxton, Mr. Cremer, 
Mr. Howell, Mr. Lawson, Mr. Montagu, Mr. 
Octavius V. Morgan, Mr. Pickersgill, Mr. 
James Rowlands, and Mr. James Stuart. 

Bill presented, and read first time. [Bill 46.] 


ALLOTMENTS ACT (1887) AMENDMENT 
BILL, 


On Motion of Mr. Cobb, Bill to amend the 
Allotments Act, 1887, and to create Allotments 
Councils, ordered to be brought in by Mr. 
Cobb, Mr. Channing, Sir Walter Foster, Mr. 
Seale-Hayne, Mr. Halley Stewart, Mr. Her- 
bert Gardner, Mr. Arthur Acland, and Mr. 
Winterbotham. 

Bill presented, and read first time. [Bill 47.] 


FRIENDLY SOCIETIES ACT (1875) AMEND- 
MENT BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. Norton, Bill to amend “‘ The 
Friendly Societies Act, 1875,’’ ordered to be 
brought in by Mr. Norton, Viscount Folke- 
stone, Mr. Hoyle, Mr. Tomlinson, Mr. 
Llewellyn, Mr. Samuel Hoare, and Mr. Corn- 
wallis. 

Bill presented, and read first time. [Bill 48.] 


HORSEFLESH (SALE FOR FOOD) BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. Knowles, Bill to regulate 
the sale of Horseflesh for human food, ordered 
to be brought in by Mr. Knowles, Sir William 
Houldsworth, Mr. Lees, Mr. Maclure, Mr. 
Mowbray, and Mr. Shepherd Cross. 

Bill presented, and read first time. [Bill 49.] 


STEAM BOILERS INSURANCE BILL. 


On Motion of Sir William Houldsworth, Bill 
for the regulation of Steam Boiler Insurance by 
Joint Stock Companies, ordered to be brought 
in by Sir William Houldsworth, Sir Henry 
Roscoe, Mr. J. M. Maclean, and Mr. \. 

Bill presented; and read first‘time. [Bill 50.] 




















LIQUOR TRAFFIC LOCAL VETO (WALES) 
BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. Bowen Rowlands, Bill to 
enable owners and occupiers in Wales to have 
effectual control over the Liquor Traffic, ordered 
tobe brought in by Mr. Bowen Rowlands, Mr. 
Thomas Ellis, Mr. Alfred Thomas, Mr. Carew, 
Mr. Esslemont, and Mr. Bryn Roberts. 

Bill presented, and read first time. [Bill 51.] 


OCOUPIERS’ DISQUALIFICATION REMOVAL 
BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. Whitmore, Bill to relieve 
Occupiers of Dwelling-houses and Lodgers from 
Disqualification as Voters at Parliamentary 
Elections by reason of temporary absence on 
service, ordered to be brought in by Mr. Whit- 
more, Mr. Jeffreys, Mr. Hozier, and Mr. Mow- 
bray. 

Bill presented, and read first time. [Bill 52.] 


MINES (EIGHT HOURS) BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. Cunninghame Graham, 
Bill to restrict labour in Mines to eight hours 

xr day, ordered to be brought in by Mr. 
Gainnanlione Graham, Mr. Pickard, Mr. Abra- 
ham, Mr. Conybeare, and Mr. Philipps. 

Bill presented, and read first time. {Bill 53.] 


SCHOOL BOARD FOR LONDON (PENSIONS) 
BILL. 


On Motion of Sir Richard Temple, Bill to 
extend the provisions of the Act twenty-ninth 
Victoria, chapter thirty-one, to the School 
Board for London, ordered to be brought in by 
Sir Richard Temple, Sir Ughtred Kay-Shuttle- 
worth, Mr. Francis Powell, Mr. Lafone, and 
Mr. Conybeare. 

Bill presented, and read first time. [Bill 54.] 


PARLIAMENTARY ELECTIONS (RETURNING 
OFFICERS’ EXPENSES) BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. Esslemont, Bill to provide 
for the payment of Expenses to be incurred by 
Returning Officers at Parliamentary Elections, 
ordered to be brought in by Mr. Esslemont, Sir 

- George Trevelyan, Mr. Edmund Robertson, Mr. 
Wallace, Dr. Farquharson, and Mr. Hunter. 
Bill presented, and read firsttime. [Bill 55.] 


COUNTY AND BURGH VOTERS’ REGISTRA- 
TION AMENDMENT (SCOTLAND) BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. Edmund Robertson, Bill to 
amend the Law relative to the registration of 

rsons entitled to vote in the election of 

embers to serve in Parliament for Counties 
and Burghs in Scotland, ordered to be brought 
in by Mr. Edmund Robertson, Sir George 
Trevelyan, Mr. emg, coer’ ome ey Mr. J. 
B. Balfour, and Mr. Donald Crawford. 

Bill presented, and read first time. [Bill 56.] 


METROPOLIS WATER BILL. 


On Motion cf Mr. Penton, Bill to amend the 
Metropolitan Water Supply eee Acts, 
ordered to be brought in by Mr. Penton, Mr. 
Lawson, Sir Albert Rollit, Mr. Richard 
Chamberlain, Mr. Bigwood, and Mr. Lambert. 
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AGRICULTURAL HOLDINGS (SCOTLAND) ACT 
(1883) AMENDMENT BILL. 

On Motion of Mr. Munro. Ferguson, Bill to 
amend “ The Agricultural Holdings (Scotland) 
Act, 1883,”’ ordered to be brought in by Mr. 
Munro Ferguson and Mr. Haldane. 

Bill presented, and read first time. [Bill 58.] 


PARLIAMENTARY VOTERS REGISTRATION 
BILL 


On Motion of Mr. Cremer, Bill to amend the 
Law concerning the Registration of Parlia- 
mentary Voters in the United Kingdom, and 
for other purposes, ordered to be brought in by 
Mr. Cremer, Mr. William Abraham (Rhondda), 
Mr. Burt, Mr. Crawford, Mr. Pickard, and Mr. 
James Rowlands. 

Bill presented, and read firsttime. [Bill 59.] 


SUPERANNUATIONS (OFFICERS OF COUNTY 
COUNCILS) BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. Norris, Bill to enable 
County Councils to provide a Fund, by de- 
ductions from salaries and wages of officers and 
servants in their employment, and to $ 
superannuation allowances therefrom, ordered 
to be brought in by Mr. Norris, Sir Richari 
Temple, Mr. a Mr. Bigwood, Mr. 
Tsaacs, and Sir Albert Rollit. 

Bill presented, and read firsttime. [Bill 60.] 


LIQUOR TRAFFIC LOCAL OPTION BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. Allison, Bill to enable 
ratepayers and others in towns and districts to 
prevent the common sale of intoxicating liquors 
within the said areas, ordered to be brought in 
by Mr. Allison, Mr. Jacob Bright, Mr. Burt, 
Sir Walter Foster, Mr. Caine, Mr. Jacoby, Mr. 
Handel Cossham, Mr. Henry Wilson, and Mr. 
Octavius V. Morgan. 

Bill presented, and read firsttime. [Bill 61.] 


LIQUOR TRAFFIC LOCAL VETO (IRELAND) 
BILL, 


On Motion of Mr. Johnston, Bill to enable 
owners and occupiers in towns and districts in 
Ireland to prevent the common sale of intoxi- 
cating liquors, or otherwise to have effectual 
control over the drink traffic, within such area, 
ordered to be brought in by Mr. Johnston, Mr. 
T. W. Russell, Mr. John Redmond, Mr. de 
Cobain, and Mr. Jordan. 

Bill presented, and read first time. [Bill 62.]} 


HOUSING OF THE WORKING CLASSES 
(METROPOLIS) BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. James Stuart, Bill to pro- 
vide for the better housing of the ick 
classes in the Metropolis, ordered to be brought 
in by Mr. James Stuart, Mr. Buxton, - 
Causton, Mr. Cremer, Mr. Howell, Mr. Lawson, 
Mr. Pickersgill, Mr. Montagu, Mr, Octavius 
V. Morgan, and Mr. James Rowlands. 

Bill presented, and read first time. [Bill 63.] 


MARRIAGE WITH A DECEASED WIFE’S 
SISTER BILL. 
On Motion of Mr. Heneage, Bill to alter and 





Bill presented, and read first time. [Bill 67.) 


amend the Law as to Marriage with a Deceased 
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Wife's Sister, ordered to be brought in by Mr. 
Heneage, Mr. Broadhurst, Mr. Burt, Mr. 
Charles Cameron, Mr. Jesse Collings, Mr. 
Herbert Gardner, Mr. Robert Reid, and Mr. 
T. W. Russell. 

Bill presented, and read first time. [Bill 64.] 


TOWN POLICE CLAUSES ACT (1847) 
AMENDMENT BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. Picton, Bill to amend the 
provisions relating to Hackney Carriages of 
“‘ The Town Police Clauses Act, 1847,’’ ordered 
to be brought in, by Mr. Picton, Marquess of 
Granby, Mr. James Ellis, Mr. Tapling, Mr. 
Alexander M‘Arthur, and Mr. Tomlinson. 

Bill presented, and read first time. [Bill 65.] 


WEEKLY WAGES BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. Fenwick, Bill to provide 
for the payment of Wages weekly, ordered to 
be brought in by Mr. Fenwick, Mr. William 
Abraham (Glamorgan), Mr. Burt, Mr. Howell, 
Mr. Cremer, Mr. Randell, Mr. David Thomas, 
and Mr. de Cobain. 

Bill presented, and read first time. [Bill 66.] 


INTESTATES’ WIDOWS BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. Ambrose, Bill to amend the 
Law by making better provision forthe widows 
of certain intestates, in the distribution of such 
intestates’ property, ordered to be brought in 
by Mr. Ambrose, Mr. James Howard, Mr. 
Addison, and Mr. Kelly. 

Bill presented, and read first time. [Bill 67.] 


LAND TENURE (SCOTLAND) BILL. 

On Metion of Dr. Clark, Bill for the amend- 
ment of the Law relating to the tenure of land 
in Scotland, ordered to be brought in by Dr. 
Clark, Mr. Anderson, Dr. M‘Donald, and Mr. 
Philipps. 

Bill presented, and read first time. [Bill 68.] 

GLEBE LANDS OCCUPATION BILL. 

On Motion of Mr. Mowbray, Bill to amend 
the Law relating to the Occupation of Glebe 
Lands by Incumbents in England, ordered to be 


brought in by Mr. Mowbray, Mr. Childers, Mr. 
John Talbot, Mr. Channing, and Mr. Tomlin- 


son. 
Bill presented, and read first time. [Bill 69.] 


SANITARY REGISTRATION OF BUILDINGS 
BILL 


On Motion of Dr. Farquharson, Bill for the 
Sanitary Registration of Buildings, ordered to 
be brought in by Dr. Farquharson, Dr.Cameron, 
Sir Henry Roscoe, and Sir Guyer Hunter. 

Bill presented, and read first time. [Bill 70.] 


COLONIAL MARRIAGES LEGALISATION BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. Seager Hunt, Bill to make 
legal, in this Country, Marriages with a De- 
ceased Wife's Sister legally contracted in the 
Colonies, ordered to be brought in by Mr. 
Seager Hunt, Sir John Puleston, Mr. Octavius 
V. Morgan, Sir Edward Grey, and Mr, Charles 


Gray. 
Bill presented, and read first time. [Bill 71.] 
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ROD FISHING (SOOTLAND) BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. Alexander Laing Brown, 
Bill to amend the Law relating to Rod Fishing 
in Scotland, ordered to be brought in by Mr. 
Alexander Laing Brown and Mr. Anderson. 


HOURS OF POLLING (EXTENSION) BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. Sydney Buxton, Bill for 
the Extension of the Hours of Polling at Parlia- 
mentary and Municipal Elections, ordered to be 
brought in by Mr. Sydney Buxton, Mr. Her- 
bert Gardner, Mr. James Stuart, Mr. Howell, 
Mr. Robert Reid, and Mr, Munro Ferguson. 

Bill presented, and read first time, [Bill 72.] 


CROFTERS’ HOLDINGS (SCOTLAND) BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. Anderson, Bill to amend and 
extend the provisions of ‘‘ The Crofters’ Hold- 
ings (Scotland) Act, 1886,’ ordered to be 
brought in by Mr. Anderson, Mr. Esslemont, 
Dr. Clark, Dr. Hunter, and Mr. Brown. 

Bill presented, and read first time. [Bill 73.] 


NONCONFORMIST MARRIAGES (REGISTRARS’ 
ATTENDANCE) BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. John Kelly, Bill to amend 
the Law by dispensing with the attendance of 
Registrars at the Marriages of Noneonformists, 
ordered to be brought in by Mr. John Kelly, 
Mr. Knowles, Mr. Richard Chamberlain, Sir 
Walter Foster, Colonel Anstruther, and Mr. 
Kerans, 

Bill presented, and read first time. [Bill 74.] 


RIGHTS OF WAY (SCOTLAND) BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. Buchanan, Bill to amend 
the Law relating to Rights of Way in Scotland, 
ordered to be brought in by Mr. Buchanan, 
Mr. Bryce, Mr. Esslemont, Mr. Arthur Elliot, 
Mr. Donald Crawford, Mr. Baird, and Mr. 
Asquith, 

Bill presented, and read first time. [Bill 75.] 


MINING ACOIDENTS (SCOTLAND) BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. Baird, Bill to provide for 
a system of National insurance against Mining 
Accidents in Scotland, ordered to be brought in 
7 Mr. Baird, Mr. Hozier, Mr. Vernon, Mr. 

ugh Elliot, and Mr. Preston Bruce. 

Bill presented, and read first time. [Bill 76. 


POLITICAL OFFICES PENSION ACT (1869) 
REPEAL BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. Bradlaugh, Bill to repeal 
“The Political Offices Pension Act, 1869,’ 
ordered to be brought in by Mr. Bradlaugh, 
Mr. Dillwyn, Captain Edwards-Heathcote, and 
Mr. Summers. 

Bill presented, and read first time. [Bill 77.] 


POLICE (METROPOLIS) BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. James Rowlands, Bill for 
placing the Police of the Metropolis under the 
control of the Ratepayers, ordered to be brought 
in by Mr. James Rowlands, Mr. Cremer, Mr. 
Montagu, Mr. Sydney Buxton, Mr. Howell, 
Mr. Pickersgill, Mr. Octavius V. Morgan, Mr. 
James Stuart, Mr. Causton, and Mr. Lawson. 

Bill presented, and read first time. [Bill 78. 
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AGRICULTURAL HOLDINGS BILL, 


On Motion of Mr. Channing, Bill to amend 
the Laws relating to Agricultural Holdings in 
England, ordered to be brought in by Mr. 
Channing, Mr. Cobb, Mr. Halley Stewart, Mr. 
Francis Stevenson, and Mr. Arthur Williams. 

Bill presented, and read first time. [Bill 79.] 


FACTORS ACTS CONSOLIDATION BILL. 


On Motion of Sir John Lubbock, Bill to con- 
solidate and amend the Factors Acts, ordered 
to be brought in by Sir John Lubbock, Mr. 
Baring, Mr. William Beckett, Mr. Rathbone, 
Mr. Robert Reid, Sir Bernhard Samuelson, and 
Mr. Whitley. 

Bill presented, and read first time. [Bill 80.] 


BOROUGH FUNDS BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. Woodall, Bill ‘to amend 
the Act thirty-fifth and thirty-sixth Victoria, 
chapter ninety-one, intituled ‘‘An Act to 
authorise the application of Funds of Munici- 
pal Corporations and other Governing Bodies 
in certain cases,’ ordered to be brought in by 
Mr. Woodall, Mr. Kenrick, and Sir Albert 
Rollit. 

Lill presented, and read first time. [Bill 81.] 


PUBLIC LIBRARIES ACT (1855) 
AMENDMENT BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. Herbert Gardner, Bill 
to amend “The Public Libraries Act, 1855,’’ 
ordered to be brought in by Mr. Herbert 
Gardner, Mr. Sydney Buxton, Mr. Arthur 
Acland, and Sir Lewis Pelly. 

Bill presented, and read first time. [Bill 82.] 


TRUCK AMENDMENT ACT (1887) 
AMENDMENT BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. Cremer, Bill to amend 
“The Truck Amendment Act, 1887,’ ordered 
to be brought in by Mr. Cremer, Mr. Walter 
M‘Laren, Mr. Donald Crawford, Mr. William 
Abraham (Rhondda), and Mr. Pickard. 

Bill presented, and read first time. [Bill 83.] 


SHERIFF PRINCIPAL (SCOTLAND) BILL. 


On Motion of Dr. Clark, Bill to abolish the 
Office of Sheriff Principal in Scotland, ordered 
to be brought in by Dr. Clark, Mr. Caldwell, 
Mr. Anderson, Mr. Bolton, Mr. Hunter, Mr. 
Esslemont, and Mr. Lyell. 


Bill presented, and read first time. [Bill 84.] 


ADULT SUFFRAGE AND DURATION OF 
PARLIAMENTS BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. Conybeare, Bill to amend 
the Laws relating to the Representation of the 
People of the United Kingdom by the Exten- 
sion of the Franchise to all Adult Citizens, 
male and female, the Limiting of the Duration 
of Parliaments to three years ; and for other pur- 

ses relating thereto, ordered to be brought in 

y Mr. Conybeare, Mr. Cunninghame Graham, 
and Dr. Clark. : ; 

Bill presented, and read first time. [Bill 85.] 
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PARISH VESTRIES BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. Cobb, Bill to reform the 
— and to increase the powers of Parish 

estries, ordered to be brought in by Mr. Cobb, 
Mr. Channing, Sir Walter Foster, Mr. Seale- 
Hayne, Mr. Halley Stewart, Mr. Herbert 
Gardner, Mr, Arthur Acland, and Mr. Winter- 
botham. 

Bill presented, and read first time. [Bill 86.] 


CRUELTY TO CHILDREN PREVENTION BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. Mundella, Bill for the 
Prevention of Cruelty to Children, ordered to 
be brought in by Mr. Mundella, Sir Stafford 
Northcote, Mr. John Morley, Mr. Samuel 
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‘Smith, Sir Robert Fowler, Sir Henry James, 


Mr. Channing, and Sir Albert Rollit. 
Bill presented, and read first time. [Bill 87.] 


METROPOLIS LOCAL MANAGEMENT, &o. 
BILL. 

On Motion of Colonel Hughes, Bill to amend 
‘*The Metropolis Management Act, 1855,” 
“The Metropolitan Building Act, 1855,” and 
the Acts amending the same respectively, 
ordered to be brought in by Colonel Hughes, 
Mr. Whitmore, and Mr. Tatton Egerton. 

Bill presented, and read first time. [Bill 88.4 


METROPOLITAN FIRE BRIGADE EXPENSES 
BILL. 


On Motion of Colonel Hughes, Bill to amend 
the Law in regard to the Metropolitan Fire 
Brigade Expenses, érdered to be brought in by 
Colonel Hughes, Mr. Tatton Egerton, Mr. R. 
G. Webster, and Mr. Isaacs. 

Bill presented, and read first time. [Bill 89.] 


TRAFALGAR SQUARE (REGULATION OF 
MEETINGS) BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. James Stuart, Bill for the 
Regulation of Meetings in Trafalgar Square, 
ordered to be brought in by Mr: James Stuart, 
Mr. Sydney Buxton, Mr. Causton, Mr, Oremer, 
Mr. Howell, Mr, Lawson, Mr, Octavius V: 
Morgan, Mr: Montagu, Mr: Pickersgill, and 
Mr: James Rowlands. 

Bill presented, and read first time. [Bill 95.] 


BUILDING SOCIETIES ACT (1874) AMEND- 
MENT BILL. 

On Motion of Mr. O’Neill, Bill to amend 
‘‘The Building Societies Act, 1874,” ordered 
to be brought in by Mr. O’Neill, Colonel 
Waring, and Colonel Saunderson. : 

Bill presented, and read first time. [Bill 90.] 


FISHERY ACTS AMENDMENT (IRELAND) 
BILL. 

On Motion of Mr. Macartney, Bill to amend 
the Laws relating to the Fisheries of Ireland, 
ordered to be brought in by Mr. Macartney, 
Mr. O’Neill, and Sir Charles Lewis. } 

Bill presented, and read first time. [Bill 91. 


SOLICITORS (IRELAND) BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. Macartney, Bill to amend 
the Law for the Regulation of the Profession 
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of Solicitors in Ireland, ordered to be brought 
in by Mr. Macartney, Mr. Maurice Healy, Mr. 
Reynolds, Mr. O‘Hea, Mr. M‘Cartan, Mr. 
O'Doherty, and Mr. O'Neill. 

Bill presented, and read first time. [Bill 92.) 


SALE OF INTOXICATING LIQUORS ON 
SUNDAY '(NO. 2) BILL. 

On Motion of Sir Joseph Pease, Bill for 
closing Public Houses on Sunday, making ex- 
ception for the Sale of Beer during certain 
hours, and for the Metropolitan District, 
ordered to be brought in by Sir Joseph Pease, 
Sir Charles Palmer, and Mr. Isaac Wilson. 

Bill presented, and read first time. [Bill 93.] 


LAND PERPETUITY (IRELAND) BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. Macartney, Bill to amend 
the Law relating to Land held in Perpetuity 
at variable Rents in Ireland, ordered to be 
brought in by Mr. Macartney, Mr. T. W. 
Russell, and Colonel Waring. 

Bill presented, and read first time. [Bill 94.] 


QUESTIONS. 


——_9-—— 
A POINT OF ORDER. 


Mr. WILLIAM REDMOND (Fer- 
managh, N.): Mr. Speaker—I rise to a 
point of order. There isa Bill of which 
Ihave given notice, but I was not here, 
because I understood that it would be 
competent for me to introduce it at the 
end of the proceedings of this sitting, 
but I am now led to understand that 
the First Lord of the Treasury yesterday 
made a statement that Bills could be 
introduced first thing to-day. I, and I 
think a number of others, did not have 
an opportunity of hearing the statement 
of the First Lord of the Treasury; and 
what I would ask you is, whether I 
have an opportunity of introducing my 
Bill to-day, not having, by chance, had 
an opportunity of hearing the statement 
which the First Lord made yesterday ? 
It appears to me to be very hard. 

r. SPEAKER: I am afraid there 
is no remedy for it under the circum- 
stances. A very large number of Mem- 
bers have brought in their Bills, and I 
am afraid the hon. Member must put it 
down for Monday. I do not think he 
will be in a worse position. 

Mr. WILLIAM REDMOND: The 
First Lord of the Treasury should have 
given us notice. This was utterly 
sprung upon us. 

£ FIRST LORD or tuz TREA- 
SURY (Mr. W. H. Smrrz): Sir, may I 
offer an explanation to the hon. Mem- 
ber? All that I did was simply to draw 
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the attention of hon. Members to the pro- 
vision of the Standing Order under 
which they were at liberty to introduce 
their Bills. . 

Mr. WILLIAM REDMOND: Might 
I not introduce my Bill as is usually 
done at the end of the sitting ? 

Mr. SPEAKER: The Olerk will 
now proceed to read the Orders of the 
Day. 


Answer to Her 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 
—=9—- 
ADDRESS IN ANSWER TO HER MA- 
JESTY’S MOST GRACIOUS SPEECH. 
ADJOURNED DEBATE, 


Order read, for resuming Adjourned 
Debate on Question [21st February. j— 
[See page 41. ] 


Question again proposed. 
Debate resumed. 


*Mr.O.BRADLAUGH (Northampton): 
Mr. Speaker :—Sir, Iam very sorry to- 
day I cannot express my concurrence 
even in the opening paragraphs of the 
Address which the House is asked to 
vote, or even in the first paragraph of 
the Gracious Speech from the Throne. 
We are informed that during the brief 
period which has elapsed since the close 
of the last Session, nothing has taken 
place to affect thecordial relations which 
exist between this country and other 
Powers. And I cannot help wondering, 
if that be so, if the cordial relations 
were as complete as this House was led 
to believe they were during the past 
Session, why there should have been 
such a grave expression—grave coming 
from the mouth of any Minister, but 
especially grave coming from the mouth 
ofthe Secretary for W ar—asthat the state 
of the Continent was one of such dan- 
ger that a European war at any moment 
wasimminent; and from the way in which 
the right hon. Gentleman spoke of the 
need of this country being prepared, the 
only conclusion derivable hoa what he 
said was that our cordial relations in 
some fashion or other had been so 
endangered as to render it necessary 
for us to propose to fight if the 
occasion arose. I should like to ask 
whatever Ministermay speak afterwards 
whether, it being the fact—because no 
one looking at the state of Europe can 
deny it to be the fact—that the whole 
of the European Powers are armed for 
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war, that they have been arming for 
war year by year, certainly for the last 
16 or 17 years, some of them longer; 
that the augmentation has been greater 
year by year, that in each Chamber the 
excuse for augmenting in one country 
has been armament in the other— 
would ask the Ministry, I say, whether 
they have entered into any kind of rela- 
tions, or engagements, or undertakings, 
or understandings, which, in the event 
of a war breaking out such as the Sec- 
retary of State for War considers immi- 
nent, this country is embarked in any, 
and, if any, in what degree, in the possi- 
bility of being entangled in any such 
war. That seems to me to be a grave 
matter on which this House would be 
right to ehallenge the Ministry for some 
reasonable declaration, especially when 
we find that the noble Lord the First 
Lord of the Admiralty has already 
given this House intimation—intimation 
which has been given somewhat largely 
outside, less soberly outside—of the 
intention to apply for some authority 
to increase our naval armaments. 
The noble Lord (Lord Wolseley), who is 
sometimessupposed to betheonly capable 
General in this country, has in Birming- 
ham, under the auspices of the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for West Bir- 
mingham, extended that demand, which 
the Government are only putting at this 
moment for the increase of the Naval 
Vote, to the whole Army Establishment, 
and beyond that we have actually got a 
suggestion from the noble Lord that, it 
being practically impossible to obtain 
by the ordinary methods of enlistment 
a sufficient number of men for the ser- 
vice of the State, Conscription should be 
resorted to in this country. Now, I am 
not a supporter of the Government, but 
I hope that I am always a fair foe to it, 
and I must say that if it desires to bring 
about what many of us wish to see—a 
dissolution of this Parliament—with the 
utmost rapidity, it has only to introduce 
some measure of Conscription, and then 
from one end of the country to the other 
feeling would be so strong that it would 
be impossible for any Government, 
composed of right hon. Gentlemen 
either on one side or the other, to con- 
tinue in Office. But, as I judge the signs 
shown by the Leader of the House, I 
take it that the Government at present 
have no notion of anything of the kind, 
and if I might be permitted respectfully 
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to do so, I would suggest that a General 
receiving a high salary in connection 
with his command has neither the right 
nor the duty to create panics of this 
kind—panics which might be attended 
with most disastrous consequences. But 
even this is not the limit of the panic 
fever into which we are getting. I 
have read in Zhe Times—I am one of 
those who place exceeding confidence in 
some things I read in Zhe Times, even if 
they are only inserted with the intention 
of ascertaining what people think—I 
have read proposals which shadow out 
schemes for the fortification of London. 
Are our cordial relations in such a pre- 
earious condition that the Secretary for 
War weeps in public over the dangers 
which the Government see menacing 
us? He, much more than any other 
Member of the Government, ought to 
know about these matters, for he must 
be especially consulted on this subject. 
And I hope that he, as well as the Seo- 
retary to the Admiralty, will take the 
proper steps to make clear the grounds 
of their fears, especially when they see 
one of the highest Generals in the Army 
trying to drive the whole of England 
intoa panic. I know that every other 
country is arming. An hon. and gal- 
lant Member, for whom I have great 
respect, in the course of his speech 
in the debate last night, suggested that 
the country would grant the Vote asked 
for willingly. Now, as far as I am 
concerned, and as far as the hundreds 
and thousands for whom I have some 
small right to speak are concerned, I 
must say that they will condemn every- 
one who votes recklessly for war ex- 
penditure in this House—who votes for 
it without seeing real peril—who votes 
for it simply under the panic cry, which 
from time to time for 40 or 50 years 
has left us a record of vessels built in 
haste gone to rust, and of fortifications 
which you may now row round, and 
admire the folly of the Ministry who 
managed to induce the House of Com- 
mons to vote for them, and the passive 
humility of the people who have been 
fools enough time after time to pay for 
them. I ask the Government, especially 
in view of the fourth paragraph of the 
gracious Speech from the Throne, 
whether it is suggested that there is no 
right to assume that the existing con- 
dition of things is neeessarily secure 
from possibility of change, and I wil] 
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ask whether there are no engagements 
with Germany for example? Prince 
Bismarck speaks with extreme confidence, 
and I do not want to use language 
which shall be foolish in relation to 

ssible contingencies on the Continent ; 

ut it is a matter of common notoriety 
that during the last seven or eight 
months diplomatists both in Italy and 
France have regarded communications 
between this country as sometimes justi- 
fying as between those two countries 
the views which fell from the Secretary 
for War. I would suggest how deplor- 
able such a war would be ; how terrible 
such a war would be ; and, friendly as I 
hope we are both to Italy and to 
France, I would suggest that it would 
be a most suicidal matter if, in any 
question as to the balance of power or 
prestige of any Ministry, we had been 
seduced into entering into any engage- 
ment which would give one Power 
colour for supposing that it had either 
the moral or the physical force of this 
country thrown into the scale against 
it. I ask the Goverment expressly to 
answer this question to this House, and 
in view of the declarations which have 
been made in the last few weeks in 
different parts of Europe, I think every 
Member of this. House has a right to 
make such an appeal to the Govern- 
ment, if it is only to pacify the feeling 
which has been excited very often by 
those who know nothing of what war 
is, and who have never taken part in it, 
and who foolishly forget in the security of 
their editorial sanctum that angry words 
may anger others, and sometimes pro- 
duce bitter periods of excitement, from 
which even wise statesmanship cannot 
extricatetheircountry. I ask the Govern- 
ment to give us some assurance which will 
make the people feel that there is one 
word which has some reality in it, what- 
ever statesmen may be in power. Let us 
remember that the glory of this country 
has been made by peace, and not by 
war. Our prosperity, such as it is—and 
in many respects in some part of our 
dominions at present it is very great— 
our prosperity has not been made on 
the battle-field—it has not been won at 
the cannon’s mouth—it has not been 
ploughed with the bayonet’s point—but 
it has been made by the industry and 
labour of our people, to whom wage is 
paid, and from whom the reduction of 
wage comes when the tax bill for war 
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grows in size. I quite agree that the Sec- 
retary for War might have had grounds 
for grave apprehension, but I cannot agree 
that he was right in so publicly express- 
ing them. It is so easy for people with 
knowledge of how little Governments do 
to imagine that when they tell any- 
thing at all of their fears, and of our 
dangers, that my: are not telling the 
whole story, or that they are sayin 

something for a purpose which is behind 
it all. For example, I have heard it 
suggested that a statesman of great 
ability in another country, when asking 
for an increase of military forces, has 
often pointed attention to what he has 
Seat to be the aggressive attitude of 
a nation whose frontiers run with his 
own; and, under cover of the feeling 
which he has thus excited among the 
people, he has been enabled to obtain 
from them the Vote he asked. Now I 
do not want to suggest unworthy 
motives on the part of any Government, 
but I do hold that some explanation is 
due to the country from the Secretary 
for War, or someone speaking for him, 
as to why he considered it necessary to 
sound so grave a note in the face of the 
nation, if the statements in the gracious 
Speech from the Throne are borne out 
by fact, that nothing has taken place to 
affect the cordial relations between this 
country and other Powers. It is no 
answer for the Secretary of State to 
merely refer to the possibilities of an 
European war; these possibilities have 
existed ever since the cession of Alsace 
and Lorraine, and they have grown 
larger and larger every day by reason 
of the increase of armaments on every 
side; and as a consequence, in 
France, in Italy, and in’ Germany, 
although the armies have grown, so in 
proportion the hunger of the people 
has grown larger, and I do put it to this 
House that often armed peace becomes 
even more dangerous than war, because 
day by day it makes the people despair- 
ing. Let us take the position of France 
now. We cannot help recognizing that 
the people in France, with their huge 
army, naturally desire some employment 
for that army, which is very costly, and 
they look to it for some deliverance 
from ills which it may possibly deliver 
them from, and also which it can- 
not possibly deliver them from. Re- 
sabe that swords not only break 
—I would not mind if they only 
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did that — but they often cut and 
injure the holders of them, and the 
possession of them further tends to make 
enemies of those around one. I felt a 
little relief to-night when the hon. 
Member for the Mission Division 
announced that he did not intend to per- 
severe with his Amendment to the 
Address, because I think that debates 
on the Address are not very valuable, 
while Amendments are generally value- 
less, and ought only to be moved when, 
as is the case with the Amendment of 
which notice has been given by the right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for New- 
castle, they challenge on a grave matter 
the policy of the Government, and when 
it is supported by the Leaders of the 
Party, acting in obedience to the ex- 
pressions of opinion reaching them from 
all parts of the country. I ask the Go- 
vernment to remember this in relation 
to the application they will make for 
money. On one point last year I felt 
bound, with not unnatural reluctance, 
to give some credit to the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, for I should have pre- 
ferred the eredit to belong to this side 
of the House—but I gave him credit 
because I felt that the right hon. 
Gentleman’s policy showed some desire 
to take practical steps for the reduction 
of the burdens on the people. I refer, 
of course, to the saving which he made 
in the interest — on the National 
Debt. But is the Government to spend 
on the one hand wastefully that which 
it has saved on the other hand sparsely ? 
Is a shilling to be saved in interest and 
ten pounds spent on an iron vessel? Is 
a shilling to be saved in interest, and 
ten pounds spent on fortifications? Is 
the nation to be driven into a panic 
which is disastrous, which demoralizes 
the people, and makes them feel as 
though glory is in war, instead of the 
ordinary industries of life? Unless the 
nation is peaceable we shall have a 
revolution—a revolution begotten of 
hunger. That we may avoid, if we 
keep on as we have been acting for the 
last twenty-five years. Even in that 
period we have increased our naval and 
military expenditure to much too great 
an extent; but, if we go on and 
multiply it, as is now suggested, then 
the day will come when a pressure will 
arise under which even stronger Govern- 
ments than any which we are likely to 
form in this country will have to give 
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way. The hon. Member who moved 
the Address used a phrase which I desire 
to challenge, and on which I am anxious 
to obtain an explicit declaration from 
the Government. He said that in their 
Egyptian policy the Government had 
been bound by certain engagements 
entered into with the Egyptian Govern- 
ment by their Predecessors in Office. 
The protection of the ports of the Red 
Sea was part of these engagements, and 
as Suakin was one of the ports, the 
Government were bound by the engage- 
ment made by their Predecessors to 
keep it. Now I have searched carefully 
for some proof of this. It is quite pos- 
sible that I may have missed it, 
but certainly I have been unable to 
find any trace of any engagement which 
can possibly bear that construction, If 
there be any engagement such as this, 
I think the House should have been 
made aeqrisnens with it; and we ought 
now to learn to what extent we have 
been and are bound by them. Did the 
engagement include the protection of 
Massowah? Are we mixed up with the 
Italians in this matter? If the Italians 
are beaten by the Abyssinians, should 
we have to go to their assistance? 
According to the Mover of the Address, 
speaking apparently with the ap- 
proval of Ministers, and certainly uncon- 
tradicted by them, although his words 
on these very points have been chal- 
lenged by the right hon. Gentleman 
the Member for Mid Lothian, we 
are under engagements as to which the 
House has no knowledge ; and I think, 
as an independent Member of this 
House, that I have a right to ask speci- 
fically for explanation as to what those 
engagements are. But then weare told 
that the port of Suakin was in danger. 
Why did not the Government do what 
Sir Henry Drummond Wolff recom- 
mended them to do? And instead of 
embarking in war, why did they not find 
some Egyptian Mussulman, who alone, 
they were told, would have any -chance 
of success in negotiating with the Sou- 
danese? What has been the result of 
your action there? You have killed 
some hundreds— perhapssome thousands 
—of Arabs, a brave foe, but no match 
for your weapons of precision, a foe 
described in words of eloquence by an 
hon. and gallant Member no longer in 
this House, who, speaking with persona! 
knowledge, for he himself had fought 
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ainst them, described them in tones 
which I am sure those who heard him 
will recall now, as ‘‘a brave foe, a 
gallant foe, whom any honourable man 
would regret to have to kill.” But you 
have killed these men, and now we are 
told there is no chance that the attacks 
on Suakin will be resumed. That is what 
you said when you killed them before. 
No doubt every time you go there you 
kill a number of men, and they can no 
longer fight against you, but others 
can. Your butcher’s bill grows. You 
have no right to use England’s money ; 
you have no right to use England’s 
men; you have no right to stain the 
English flag in butchering these Sou- 
danese, whose worst crime is that they 
are in their own country, and are de- 
fending it. We in honour and in loyalty 
should have been there under no pre- 
tence whatever. There is another por- 
tion of the Speech which has given me 
some embarrassment, because my in- 
sufficient knowledge of the English 
language renders it difficult to translate 
it. It reads thus— 


* The negotiations which I had directed to be 
opened with the Rulers of Thibet for the pur- 
pose of preventing encroachment on my rights 
over the territory of Sikkim have not as yet 
been brought to a favourable conclusion; but 
I hope that further military operations will not 
be necessary.” 


Now negotiation is an art, but when 
the negotiators come in the form of 
cavalry, infantry, and artillery, in the 
form of bombarding a position, when 
the quarrel entirely begins with us, and 
is one of our own seeking, I think we 
ought to have other explanations from 
the Under Secretary for India. When 
did Thibet begin to quarrel with us? 
Was it until after we were going to 
send a scientific exploring expedition 
there—and a pretty strong one too? 
The Thibetans probably knew what had 
been the result of similar expeditions 
in other countries, and not unnaturally 
feared the same results would follow in 
their own. I ask whether, in fact, we 
did not make the quarrel which has 
arisen from its very beginning? I sup- 
pose we are going to kill the Thibetans 
as we killed the Arabs, but how far are 
we going? Are we going to be em- 
broiled with China over the matter? 
We have not only a war with China 
to think of. The pressure of the 
Chinese population during the 
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last twenty years or thirty y 
has been making itself felt both i m4 “the 
direction of Russiain Asia and England 
in Asia, and that enormous population 
may be easily brought into contact 
with us. Have not the rights we are 
claiming in Thibet already been claimed 
by China? Are we to have a misunder- 
standing with that country? Do not 
forget that a difficulty has already 
arisen in connection with the extension 
of our civilization on the frontiers of 
Burmah in which we nearly attacked a 
Chinese fort by mistake. Itis recorded 
in the Blue Books. The wrong line was 
taken. Is there any possibility of an 
entanglement with regard to Thibet? 
Sikkim alone is mentioned in the 
Queen’s Speech, but is that the only 
art of Her Majesty’s great Indian 
Empire worth mentioning? We have 
in that Empire altogther 270,000,000 
of people under our rule, directly and 
indirectly. I think they were worthy 
of some slight mention in the gracious 
Speech, especially remembering the 
great Congress which had been held 
at Allahabad since Parliament was 
prorogued—a Congress attended by 
nearly 1,500 delegates, representing 
some 30,000 or 40,000 natives. They met 
loyally, as they always have done ; they 
were moderate, as they always are; and 
would it not have been well if the 
Government, especially after the publica- 
tion given in this country to only a part 
of the words of Lord Dufferin, a noble- 
man whose statesmanlike career all 
Englishmen are proud of—words which 
if they had been selected with a view to 
mischief could not have been more 
carefully selected for the purpose, would 
it not have been well, I ask, if the 
Government had said some kindly word 
to those people, especially when from 
the floor of the House challenge was 
given to the Government by one of their 
own supporters, founded on that speech 
of Lord Dufferin’s, to treat that Congress 
as seditious? I did not hear the ready 
repudiation of that which I should have 
expected from the chivalry of the 
Under Secretary for India, who, in 
one debate, reminded us how he was 
the champion of the poor natives of 
India. I think Lord Dufferin said he 
regarded with approval and good-will 
the natural ambition manifested at these 
Congresses to be associated with the 
English rulers in connection with their 
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domestic affairs. I understand that he 
regarded them as so laudable that in 
1886 he tendered to them his hospitality, 
and I fancy, although I have not the 
smallest right to put myself forward in 
any way as the interpreter of what Lord 
Dufferin might possibly say if he 
were here, I think I shall not be 
doing him an injustice if I say 
he would as strongly repudiate as I 
repudiate the notion that these Con- 
gresses are other than loyal, fair, 
sincere, real, and praiseworthy political 
gatherings, the encouragement of which 
by the Government must tend to facili- 
tate the reforms which Lord Dufferin 
has said he regards with approval, and 
which other statesmen have regarded 
with approval. I hope that the Under 
Secretary will be able to tell us to-night 
that the Government—without waiting 
till the time when India asks by Motion 
in this House—is considering how much 
of the claims which the natives in 
Congress are making may be conceded 
without injury to the Empire. It is 
our duty, if we will govern by force, to 
make that force as gentle as we can by 
calling to our aid the millions we have 
already educated, and who have shown 
themselves capable of taking part in the 
government of their country. I do not 
propose to make many observations 
upon the paragraph in Her Majesty’s 
Gracious Speech as to Ireland, because 
it would be unbecoming in me to do so 
in view of the notice of Amendment 
given by the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Newcastle (Mr. J. Morley). 
But as I may not be permitted to speak 
upon that Amendment, I would like to 
record now my earnest protest against 
the system of government observed in 
Ireland. Surely it is new in this 
country for political foes to be tormented 
and annoyed, as well as arrested. Her 
Majesty’s Government have placed some 
of the men who usually sit around me 
ona pinnacle. You have hunted them 
down, and even arrested them at 
public meetings. I happened to be at 
Northampton when the news of the 
arrest of Mr. Kilbride at Leicester 
arrived. Several of the railway porters 
came to me at the Midland Station, and 
said, ‘‘Can nothing be done to prevent 
this disgrace to Leicester?’ and I said, 
‘Yes; turn out the Government.” One 
man said, ‘‘That is all very well, but 
how are we to do it?” I thereupon 
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remarked ‘‘ The fact is, as long as people 
who placard themselves as Radicals and 
peop e, who were once dreamed of as 

iberals and Whigs, allow themselves to 
keep a Government in power with whose 
traditions they have no sympathy, simply 
because of their hatred of one scheme of 
the other Party, it is hopeless to expect 
the redemption of our country from the 
stain upon it until the statutory period 
assigned for the happy dispensation.” 
Now the Under Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs (Sir J. Fergusson) re- 
ferred last night to England’s complicity 
—that was not the word the right hon. 
Baronet used—in East African affairs 
in connection with Germany. The right 
hon. Baronet spoke with eloquence on 
the anti-slavery ideal, for which during 
the last three-quarters of a century 
England has laboured and paid so 
much. But does the right hon. Baronet 
mean to say that the connection of 
Germany with East Africa has anything 
to do with the putting down of slavery ? 
Does he not know that one of the most 
prominent members of the German East 
African Company, Count Pfeil, said, in 
language which, if it had been written 
by an Englishman in England, I would 
have been nothing loth to describe as 
brutal :—‘‘I have made German colo- 
nization the vocation of my life, and 
striven to obtain for my country material 
advantages. These are not obtainable 
in East Africa otherwise than by the 
work of the negro, therefore I hesitate 
not for a moment to say, ‘let us force 
the negro to do what is advantageous 
to us.’” England, with its pretence of 
anti-slavery—for in this case it is a 
pretence—permits Prince Bismarck to 
say, in the face of Europe and the whole 
civilized world, ‘‘ England is with us. 
We are in entire sympathy. There is 
complete accord.” It fills one with no 
little shame when he reads that while 
persons in high position in Germany 
are boasting that they have our aid in 
schemes for forcing the negro to do 
what is advantageous to the East 
African Trading Company, the official 
Press of Germany is putting in circula- 
tion impeachments of the honour of a 
man trusted by England’s Queen. I 
shall try during the Session to find an 
opportunity of raising this subject in 
some more formal manner. And now 
I desire to ask the Under Secretary for 
‘ae Colonies (Baron H. de Worms) to 
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supply the House with one or two 
specific pieces of information. I want 
to know whether, in the country known 
as Mashonaland, between British Bechu- 
analand and the Zambesi River, there 
was some talk of a concession in May 
of last year, and whether Lord Knuts- 
ford then declared that Her Majesty’s 
Government would give no countenance 
to any concession or agreement, unless 
it were concluded with the knowledge 
and approval of Her Majesty’s High 
Commissioner? To that 1 expect 1 
shall get an affirmative answer; and, 
having got that answer, I want to 
know whether, since the Prorogation, 
the Government had become aware 
that Lobengula has made a con- 
cession of certain rights to a Mr. 
Rudd, the nominee of Mr. Rhodes, a 
partner in business transactions, as 
stated by the papers and vouched by the 
share list, of the High Commissioner 
himself, of the De Beers Mining Com- 
pany, and whether, just prior to the 
concession being granted, or at the 
actual state, Sir Sidney Sheppard, 
the Representative of the Government, 
was present at Lobengula’s Kraal? 
What report he made to Sir Hercules 
Robinson, and how it is that Mr. 
Rhodes, who was represented at the 
shareholders’ meeting as the proxy of 
Sir Hercules Robinson, could have been 
permitted by the Government to be the 
real recipient of the concession under 
the name of Mr. Rudd? I acquit Sir 
Hercules Robinson of anything more 
than this: I allege that no Representa- 
tive of Her Majesty in the position of 
High Commissioner, being a shareholder 
in a company, should permit a conces- 
sion to be granted to the nominee of a 
gentleman who appears in the list of 
the company as his proxy. The con- 
cession has been granted, and I deny 
that Her Majesty ought to permit or 
encourage concessions or monopolies of 
any of the rights in any of Her Majesty’s 
dominions. I pray the indulgence of 
the House, but this seems to be a 
matter which ought not to pass without 
some word. 

*Mz. J. O'CONNOR (Tipperary, 
South): I regret very much that some 
right hon. Gentleman on the Govern- 
ment Bench has not risen to reply to the 
very able address of the hon. Member 
for Northampton (Mr. Bradlaugh) 
before I proceed to ask the House to 
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direct its pat neg to another matter 
mentioned in Her Majesty’s gracious 
Speech. The particular part of the 
Speech to which I wish to refer deals 
with the manufactures and industries 
of Ireland. It points out that the early 
attention of the House will be asked to 
measures for developing the material 
resources of Ireland. I remember that 
not very long ago, when the Conserva- 
tive Government came into power, their 
promises were very numerous indeed 
as to their intention to devote some of 
the revenues of the three Kingdoms to 
the development of the industrial 
resources of Ireland. The noble Lord 
the Member for Paddington (Lord R. 
Churchill) used some very remark- 
able words, and many Members of the 
Conservative Party expressed to me 
their great delight that it had fallen to 
the lot of the Conservative Party to 
make amends for the past, because 
England owed Ireland a good deal in 
that respect. If we carry our minds 
back to historical periods, we find that 
Irish industries were ruthlessly crushed 
out of existence by direct legislation 
under William III. But, great as the 
destruction was by that legislation, the 
destruction has been greater still by the 
indirect results of the Act of Union. 
Before I proceed to show the results in 
this respect of the Act of Union, let me 
draw attention to the state of Irish 
trade during the existence of the Irish 
Parliament. The Irish people have 
often been accused of slothfulness, of 
not being suited or adapted to successful 
enterprize in the direction of manufac- 
tures, but [ pray the House to pardon 
me while I read a few paragraphs from 
a book entitled ‘‘ Two Centuries of Irish 
History,” which, I think, will set that 
matter at rest. At page 104 it is 
written— 

‘¢The truth is, as British official records 
show, that the Irish trade and manufactures, 
so far from being in a perishing condition at 
this period, had sprung up with marvellous 
vitality and flourished exceedingly. Thus the 
British manufacturers gave evidence that their 
trade in soap and candles to North America and 
the West Indies had ‘much decreased of late.’ 
‘ To what causes do you attribute this decrease P’ 
asked the Lords of the Committee of Council. 
‘ We impute it,’ was the reply, ‘to the posses- 
sion the Irish have now got of that trade ; we 
export but very few candles now to the West 
Indies.’ ’’ 

Some idea of the progress made in 
Irish manufactures may be formed on 
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learning that from 1780 to 1783, both 
inclusive, the general export of new 
drapery, or fine sorts of woollen goods, 
rose from 8,600 yards to 53,800 
yards in round numbers; and of 
new drapery, or coarser kinds, from 
420 yards to 40,509 yards. Only 1,000 
yards of fustians were shipped to 
America in the first year, whilst 47,000 
yards were exported in the last. Other 
Trish manufactures were pressing for- 
ward in a similar manner, and some 
of these products were appearing in 
foreign markets. What I particularly 
desire to point out is that this great 
increase, as it was a great increase at 
that time, occurred under very great 
difficulties and restrictions; because we 
have it stated in the book from which I 
have quoted that whilst British ports 
were shut against ane tg Ire- 
land, Irish ports were open to British 
goods. Notwithstanding this, Irish 
trade went up by leaps and bounds. I 
also find that the Irish fisheries were 
very prosperous in those times. It will be 
remembered by many hon.Members that 
in the time of Lord Beaconsfield there 
was a discussion upon the subject of 
fisheries. I remember well that the 
leader of the Irish people at that time, 
Mr. Isaac Butt, proceeded to Glasgow 
to defend the Irish people from the 
accusations made against them by Lord 
Beaconsfield, that they were too lazy to 
develop their fisheries. I think it 
will be seen from the quotation with 
which I will now trouble the House 
that when the Irish people were masters 
of theirown destiny, when they were 
encouraged in their industry, they com- 
pared favourably with others, and even 
excelled those with whom they were 
compared. It is said at page 107 of 
“Two Centuries of Irish History ’— 

“ Men were brought from Ireland to teach 
the natives of Uist the manufacture of kelp 
from seaweed. Others were brought to the 
Shetlands because of their dexterity in fishing, 
and because they could go out two months 
earlier and proceed much further to sea than 
could the natives in their small boats. The 
inhabitants of Barra learned fish curing from 
the Irish fishermen, who had a Highland 
fishery.” 

They went even further a-sea, and 
established their ‘‘ great fishery on the 
banks of Newfoundland, which,” in 
1875, ‘increases daily.” This was 
due, be it noted, to the energy and 
enterprize of the old natives of Ireland, 
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who, homeless in their Fatherland, 
poured out by the two and three thou- 
sand annually, and remained abroad as 
residents, in spite of all discourage- 
ments. The British who went usually 
returned. Newfoundland was practi- 
oT founded by Irish Catholics. The 
Irish fishers were honest dealers, as 
well as skilled curers. Though the 
Irish herring barrel contained only 28 
gallons and the Scotch 32, the former 
sold ‘‘atan equal or superior price.” 
So high stood the Irish name that their 
herrings sold ‘‘ 14} per cent. dearer than 
the Scotch.” They were never charged 
with the ‘fraud, perjury, and all the 
tricks which ingenuity could invent to 
rob the public ”—such as partly filling 
barrels with stones and rubbish—which 
had almost entirely destroyed the sale 
of British herrings in European markets. 
That is the testimony as to Irish in- 
dustry and the success of Irish manu- 
factures taken from British official 
sources, and under the disadvantages I 
have named, when there was a higher 
tariff in England and a lower tariff in Ire- 
land, when there were practically open 

rts in Ireland and closed ports in Eng- 
and ; and yet, notwithstanding all these 
drawbacks, Irish industries prospered 
under their Home Parliament. There 
were in 1800 ninety master woollen 
manufacturers, supplying 4,918 hands in 
Dublin ; but in 1840—forty years after 
the Union — the interest was dead. 
Similar was the fate of the wool com- 
bers. In 1841 no less than thirteen 
carpet manufacturers, which existed at 
the time of the Union, were blotted out 
of existence. In 1800 there were 2,500 
silk loom weavers, and in 1840 not one 
remained. In Kilkenny there were fifty- 
six blanket manufacturers, employing 
3,000 hands, but in 1822 there was not 
one of those factories left. At Balbriggan 
there were 2,500 calico weavers, and in 
1844 only 228. In Wicklow, in 1841, 
there were none of the 1,000 handloom 
weavers that found employment there in 
1820. In Cork there were in 1800 1,000 
weavers of braid and 2,000 worsted 
weavers, 3,000 hosiers, 700 wool com- 
bers, and 2,000 cotton weavers, and in 
1841 not a single individual was em- 
ployed in these industries there. These 
figures, though they may be tedious to 
the House, prove my contention that the 
Act of Union, in an indirect way, had a 
more detrimental effect on the trade and 
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industry of Ireland than the direct legis- 
lation of William III. The fostering 
hand of the Irish Parliament was taken 
from these industries, they lost the ad- 
vantage of Protection laws, while at the 
same time laws of Protection prevailed 
in England—or, if there were not laws 
of Protection, there were at least boun- 
ties given for the exportation of English 
manufactures; and these manufactures 
found their way freely into Irish 
ports thereby under-selling Irish pro- 
ducts. There is not a river, stream, or 
brook in Ireland on which there cannot 
be pointed out the crumbling walls of a 
decayed factory, alike a manifestation of 
the past industry of the people, and the 
cupidity, intolerance, and incapacity of 
the unkindly rulers of the country. We 
were promised by the Tory Government 
a fine thing, but these promises have 
not been fulfilled, nor is it stated in Her 
Majesty’s most gracious Speech or hinted 
at by any of the right hon. Gentlemen 
opposite what the nature of these efforts 
will be. Will they be confined merely to 
again bringing forward those schemes 
for the drainage of the Bann, Barrow, 
and Shannon? This no doubt would 
benefit agriculture in the neighbourhood 
of these rivers, benefit an industry that 
at the present time is well known not to 
pay, but what will be done to revive the 
lost industries of Ireland sacrificed to 
the cupidity of the English people? 
Many Members opposite have told me 
privately they thought England could 
not tax herself too much in order to 
recoup Ireland for the great losses suf- 
fered in the past, and certainly there is 
fine material for the Government to use 
in that direction. The Irish people are 
an artistic people. Ifthey had not been 
confined almost entirely to agricultural 
operations they would have excelled in 
manufactures that demand the exercise 
of artistic instinct. It is a well-known 
fact that in all the operations that 
demand the exercise of artistic ability, 
and where Irishmen have the opportu- 
nity of competing, they carry off the 
prizes. There is no large drapery estab- 
lishment in the three kingdoms, where an 
eye for colour and harmony is required, 
where Irishmen and Irishwomen are not 
appreciated. We know the women who 
make Limerick lace display an innate 
artistic sense that cannot be exeelled. I 
was told in Oork the other day by a 
gentleman who is acknowledged to have 
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been most successful in the commercial 
world, a gentleman who is known to 
many opposite who just now smiled at 
my remarks, Sir John Arnott, who, 
besides being proprietor of the Irish 
Times, has been engaged in the drapery 
business, that for the conduct of his large 
departments he was at first obliged to 
engage Englishmen and Scotchmen, 
but now, not only had he only Irishmen 
in his Irish establishments, but when he 
wanted men with an artistic eye and 
mind for an establishment elsewhere out 
of Ireland he found such among the 
Celtie race in the South of Ireland. You 
have all the material in Ireland for 
building up successful. industries if 
you wish to set about it in the proper 
manner—if you wish to return to the 
Irish people what you stole from them 
in the past. I am curious to know what 
the proposals of the Government will 
be. I can assure them that if they tax 
this country and make proposals for re- 
viving Irish industries they will re- 
ceive considerable support on their own 
side of the House and in the country 
from conscientious people who have read 
Irish history, grieve for the injuries in- 
flicted upon Ireland in the past, and 
are willing now that reparation should 
be made. I do not know that I have 
anything further to say on the subject. 
I merely advert to it because I do not 
think it will form part of that more im- 
portant debate ‘which will take place 
next week. I look forward with curiosity 
and anxiety to learn the proposals of 
the Government, and to see whether they 
are honest in their professions and will 
redeem their promises in a manner to 
redound to their credit and the advan- 
tage of Ireland. 

*Tuze UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE ror INDIA (Sir Jonn Gorst, 
Chatham): I am sure the hon. Member 
for Northampton will believe that it 
was from no want of courtesy that I did 
not reply to him at once. He raised 
some very important issues, some of 
them connected with the Department 
for which I am here responsible, and I 
was anxious to see whether anyone else 
on the opposite side desired to follow 
the hon. Member and urge on the 
Government the considerations he has 
advanced. Of course the power of the 
Government is limited; they can only 
speak once, and we might have been 
hereafter taunted with having tooreadily 
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rushed upon the attention of the House, 
not giving other Members an oppor- 
tunity before the Minister rose to reply. 
Ncw I never like putting myself in 
opposition to the junior Member for 
Northampton, because I find the princi- 
ples which he enunciates in his speeches 
are so sound and generous that I can 
only attribute the unfortunate appli- 
cation of them he sometimes makes, 
to his judgment being warped by his 
occupation of a position in that quarter 
of the House, and I fancy that if I 
should be so fortunate as to live to see 
the day when the hon. Member for 
Northampton is himself a Minister of 
the Crown I shall find that he will come 
round to the opinion that Governments, 
both Liberal and Conservative, some- 
times try to do right, and that all their 
actions and intentions are not so terribly 
immoral as Gentlemen sitting in that 
quarter of the House affect to believe. 
I can speak with some personal know- 
ledge, for, like other hon. Gentlemen, 
I have sat in that portion of the 
House, and I can assure the hon. 
Member that the opinions which 
an outsider is apt to form of the 
intentions and designs of a Govern- 
ment are not so just as at the time 
they sometimes seem to be. The hon. 
Member complains, first of all, that 
he has not had satisfactory assurance 
of the extreme solicitude of the Govern- 
ment to maintain peace abroad. Now, 
I really do not know what assurance 
the hon. Member can require, because 
no longer ago than the beginning of 
last Session his hon. Colleague, who is 
extremely vigilant in watching the Go- 
vernment, on the 10th of February de- 
manded an assurance of this kind. He 
was then told by my hon. Friend the 
Under Secretary for Foreign Affairs that 
no engagement pledging the material 
action of this country had been entered 
into by Her Majesty’s Government which 
was not then known to the House. My 
hon. Friend, being further catechized as 
to what he meant by material action, 
replied that an engagement of material 
action implied military responsibility. 
Well, the hon. Member was not quite 
satisfied; he returned to the charge on 
February 14, and then quoted some state- 
ment which appeared in a Vienna news- 
paper, and asked whether the statement 
that Her Majesty’s Government had 
entered into any undertaking to render 
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material assistance to a Kuropean Power 
under certain contingencies was or was 
not correct? My hon. Friend referred 
to his former statement, and said he had 
already stated ‘“‘we are under no en- 
gagement pledging the country to 
military, and of course in this he in- 
cluded ‘naval,’ action, except such as 
was already known to the House,” and 
in a debate which subsequently took 
place my hon. Friend, speaking with that 
caution and sense of responsibility which 
distinguishes him, and with that ac- 
curacy of information which attaches to 
the Representative of the Foreign Office, 
entered at greater length into the sub- 
ject, and in the strongest and most dis- 
tinct language declared Her Majesty’s 
Government were not parties to any 
engagement or any kind of entanglement 
which might oblige this country to enter 
into any kind of aggressive operations, 
military or naval. Well, of course, it is 
the business of hon. Members not to be 
satisfied with any assurances the Go- 
vernment may give, and the only objec- 
tion I can see to the frequent reiteration 
of these pledges is that a Government 
always protesting may possibly seem to 
protest too much. If the Government 
were to accommodate hon. Members 
with a declaration whenever it was 
called for, it might be assumed that 
there was some ulterior purpose, some 
hidden design. I do not know 
whether hon. Members will accept 
an assurance from me, speaking in the 
hearing of Members of the Cabinet, 
and representing the India Office, which 
is the Department of Government most 
liable to engage in war; but I can 
assure hon. Gentlemen there is no 
object which Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment more sedulously strive for than 
the maintenance of peace in every 
part of the Empire; that there is 
nothing which the Government regard 
with so much horror as the calamity of 
being compelled, under any cireym- 
stances, to have recourse to the violence 
of war. I cannot help thinking that the 
hon. Member scarcely bears sufficiently 
in mind the difference between aggres- 
sive and defensive warlike prepara- 
tions ; that is one of the political lessons 
which experience of Office would very 
likely teach him. The Government of the 
United Kingdom—I do not care whether 
Liberal or Conservative—must be a Go- 
vernment of peace. But it must also be 
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a Government of defence ; and all the 
military and naval proposals ever made 
to this House by any Government are 
never made in the interests of aggres- 
sion, but of defence. The hon. Member 
for Northampton, in that general and airy 
way in which he sometimes expresses his 
political opinions, says that military and 
naval expenditure has; during the past 
twenty-five years, been far too largely 
increased. But I think it would be better 
if hon. Members would give some specific 
instances of such expenditure during 
the past twenty-five years which is now 
disapproved of. If it could be pointed 
out to the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
that the provision made for military re- 
sources, for the Navy, or for materials 
to meet the possible contingency of war, 
is too large, I am sure such observations 
willreceive the attention of my right hon. 
Friend ; and if it could be shown there 
is good ground for the opinion, I am 
sure he and Her Majesty’s Government 
would have good reason to rejoice. But 
1 venture to differ with hon. Members, 
and I believe the general opinion is that, 
so far from there having been excessive 
naval and military expenditure, this ex- 
penditure has, during the last twenty- 
five years, been reduced to an imprudent 
and a dangerous pvint, and it is the gene- 
ral public opinion that the time has come 
when, in the interest, not of aggression, 
but of the defence of the Empire and its 
commerce, it is necessary to review our 
naval and military expenditure, with a 
view to increasing it. And now, in re- 
gard to the special topics alluded to, I 
would remind the House that most of 
them have relation to the Department 
of Foreign Affairs, and would have been 
dealt with by my hon. Friend, if he 
were able again to address the House. 
I hope, however, the hon. Member will 
accept me as a substitute, though I 
cannot speak with an equal sense of 
responsibility, or display the same 
familjarity with details. The first topic 
on which the hon. Member for North- 
ampton favoured the House was a 
sort of after-clap of the debate on 
the Suakin Expedition. The hon. Mem- 
ber is very courageous in reminding 
the House of that debate—an older 
Parliamentary hand would have been 
less ready to recall the prophecies 
and predictions with which we were 
then favoured, and which were so 
signally falsified by the result of 
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events. Ido not understand that Her 
Majesty’s Government committed them 
solves to the admission that this country 
is under engagement with the Egyptian 
Government to protect either Suakin or 
any of the Red Sea ports, but it is 
undoubtedly the fact that this country 
has pursued the policy of defending the 
Red Sea ports of the Egyptian Govern- 
ment, not only during the tenure of 
Office of Her Majesty’s present Advisers, 
but during a considerable course of time 
and in pursuance of that continuity of 
foreign policy which on most subjects 
prevails. 

*Mr. BRADLAUGH : I quoted exactly 
the words reported in the Zimes to the 
effect that in their Egyptian policy the 
Government were bound by certain en- 
gagements entered into with the 
Egyptian Government by their Pre- 
decessors in Office, and to those engage- 
ments they loyally adhered. The pro- 
tection of the Red Sea ports was part 
of these engagements, and Suakin was 
one of those ports. 

*Sir JOHN GORST: I do not know 
and of course cannot answer as to the 
accuracy of the report, but clearly what 
is meant is that happily on most sub- 
jects tha foreign policy of the country 
is continuous. The policy instituted by 
our Predecessors in Office is in its main 
incidents faithfully followed out by the 
Government of the day. What is meant 
is this—that previous Governments 
had entered into a certain course of 
policy in reference to the Red Sea ports, 
had made engagements—not in the 
sense of Treaties by which a Govern- 
ment is legally bound, but had com- 
menced a course of policy which the 
present Government felt bound to carry 
out. I would remind hon. Members of 
one or two passages in which that policy 
is set out in despatches from Lord Gran- 
ville. Ina despatch of December 13th, 
1883, and to be found in the Egyptian 
ae presented in the following year, 

ord Granville advised the Government 
of the Khedive to come to an early 
decision to abandon all territory south of 
Assouan or Wady Halfa— 

‘* Her Majesty’s Government would then be 
prepared to assist in maintaining order in Egypt 
proper, and in defending it as well as the ports 
on the Sea.” 
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Then again on January 2nd, 1884, ina 
despatch to be found in the same Blue 
Book, Lord Granville used these words— 
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“Her Majesty’s Government will on their 

be prepared to assist in maintaining order 

in Egypt proper and continue to protect the 
ports on the Red Sea.” 


I refer to these passages to show that 
the policy which was instituted at that 
time was one of defending Egypt proper 
against attack, and in Egypt proper 
they included ports in the Red Sea, 
Suakin among the number. This the 
present Government did when Suakin 
was threatened, not by the tribes in- 
habiting that district, but by dervishes 
coming from a long distance off who 
had invaded that ‘erritory. Her Ma- 
jesty’s Governmeni did that which their 
Predecessors had on certain conditions 
engaged to do; they assisted the Khedive. 
Unfortunately the defence of Suakin 
was not effected without a certain 
amount of loss of life, which every- 
body must regret. So far as may be 
judged from the present state of affairs 
at Suakin, Her Majesty’s Government 
have succeeded in preventing the danger 
which once appeared to threaten Egypt. 
I will not pursue that matter further, but 
I must express my astonishment at the 
observations which the hon. Member for 
Northampton has made with reference 
to Sikkim. The hon. Gentleman has 
asked me to inform him when the people 
of Thibet began quarrelling with us. 
The hon. Member is able to answer 
that question just as wellasfam. They 
began quarrelling with us when they 
invaded the territory of Sikkim with an 
armed force, when they built a fort on 
British territory and occupied that fort 
for a considerable time. It is really 
monstrous to say that the Indian 
Government has manifested an aggres- 
sive disposition in the operations which 
have been recently carried out. All that 
the Indian Government has done in 
Sikkim is this. After enduring for an al- 
most unreasonable length of time the pre- 
sence of this hostile and invading force in 
their territory, aftergiving to the Chinese 
Government ample time as the Suzerain 
Power to compel its vassal to remuve 
this gross outrage and insult to a friendly 
Power, the Government of India at last, 
when every effort had failed, expelled 
from their own territory the wrongfully 
invading force, and abstained from any- 
thing like a counter-invasion. I do not 
suppose that the history of the world 
has exhibited a greater example of for- 
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bearance than the stoppage of the 
victorious Indian Army on the frontier 
of Thibet and the absence of any kind of 
revenge or retaliation for the gross out- 
rage received by the Indian Government. 
The hon. Member asks what are the 
negotiations ? The negotiations now 
in progress are going on under the 
auspices of the Government of China, 
which has in the most loyal manner 
done its utmost to prevent the incur- 
sions of its vassal on Indian territory. 
These negotiations have for their object 
the maintenance of peace on the Sikkim 
frontier, without the necessity for the 
large body of troops which, in the 
a condition of affairs, has to be 

ept there. The hon. Member has 
asked whether we are likely to be em- 
broiled with China. No, Sir; there is 
no likelihood of that. On the contrary, 
the affair of Sikkim has cemented the 
friendship between this country and 
China. In a time of trial the Govern- 
ment of China behaved in a most loyal 
manner to the Government of the 
Queen. The loss of life which has 
occurred at Sikkim is not in any 
way attributable to any want of 
co-operation on the part of the 
Chinese Government. ft is simply 
the case of rebellious vassals acting 
in opposition to the advice and com- 
mands of the Suzerain Power, and 
persisting, in its fanatical zeal, in 
throwing itself against the British rule, 
receiving thereby a lesson which I hope 
there will be no necessity to repeat. A 
most extraordinary charge has been 
brought by the hon. Member against the 
Speech from the Throne, because it con- 
tains no mention of India. It contains 
no mention of India because, I am 
happy to say, there is nothing con- 
nected with our Empire in India which 
at the present time demands the atten- 
tion of this House of Parliament. The 
prosperity of India is so great, the wel- 
fare of the people is advancing so 
rapidly, and everything in India at the 
present time is so prosperous, that if this 
House would look nearer home, and 
would endeavour to make some other 
provinces of this Empire as quiet and as 
orderly as India, perhaps the time of 
Parliament would be better occupied. 
The hon. Member for Northampton ap- 
pears to think that some declaration or 
statement should be made in this House 
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about the Congress which has been 
held. The newspaper reports of 
the speech delivered by Lord Duf- 
ferin are not altogether complete 
or accurate. I have constantly warned 
Members of this House against trusting 
too implicitly to the newspaper reports. 
Tt is one of the misfortunes of hon. 
Members like the Member for North- 
ampton that they read something in a 
newspaper, that they at once believe it, 
and rush down to the House to ask if 
something very shocking has not been 
done. I hope that the experience of 
Lord Dufferin’s speech will convince the 
hon. Member that Indian newspaper 
reports of speeches are not entirely re- 
liable. I have not seen the speech, but 
I am not surprised that Lord Dufferin 
should, in eloquent language, exhort 
the Government of India to show some 
sympathy with the desire of the natives 
of India to share in the government of 
that country. I have never been in- 
structed by my noble Friend the Secre- 
tary of State to say a word against the 
aspiration of any native in India to take 
part in the government of that country. 
Moreover, I venture to say that no re- 
sponsible official of the Government of 
India has said anything which could 
discourage any loyal and proper aspira- 
tion on the part of any individuals in 
India to take part in the government 
of India. What has been found fault 
with, both by Lord Dufferin and other 
high officials in India, notably Sir 
Auckland Colvin, is not the Congress, 
but the action of some of the people 
bywhom the Congress is supported, 
the language of some of the news- 
papers which profess to write in the 
interests of the Congress, and the cha- 
racter of some of the pamphlets pub- 
lished in India under the sanction of 
some of those who took part in the Con- 
gress. That is all that has ever been 
denounced by any official of the Crown. 
The fact that some of the natives of 
India are anxious to take part in the 
government of the country, and appre- 
ciate the importance of being associated 
with Europeans in the management of 
the affairs of India, has always been 
sympathized with and welcomed by the 
Government. Let me quote a single 
extract from the speech to which the 
hon. Member for Northampton referred. 
Lord Dufferin, speaking at Calcutta on 
the 30th of November last, said— 
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“In the earlier pas, gus of England’s con- 
nection with India, and even after the force of 
circumstances had transmuted the East India 
Company of Merchants into an Imperial Execu- 
tive, the ignorance and the disorganization of 
the Peninsula, consequent upon the anarchy 
which followed the collapse of the Mahomedan 
régime, necessitated the maintenance of a strong 
uncompromising despotism, with the view of 
bringing order out of chaos, and a systematized 
administration out of the confusion and lawless- 
ness which were then universally prevalent. 
But such principles of government, however 
necessary, have never been congenial to the 
instincts or habits of the English people. As 
soon as the circumstances of the case permitted, 
successive statesmen, both at home and in India 
itself, employed themselves from time to time 
in softening the severity of the system under 
which our dominion was originally established, 
and strenuous efforts were repeatedly made, not 
only to extend to Her Majesty's subjects in 
India the same civil rights and privileges 
which are enjoyed by Her Majesty’s subjects at 
home, but to admit them, as far as possible, to 
a share in the management of their own affairs. 
The proof of this is plainly written in 
our recent history. It is seen in our legal 
codes, which secure to all Her Majesty’s 
subjects, without distinction of race or creed 
or class, equality before the law. It is found 
in the establishment of local Legislative Councils 
a quarter of a century ago, wherein a certain 
number of leading natives were associated with 
the Government in enacting measures suitable 
to iocal wants. It lies at the basis of the great 
principle of decentralized finance which has 

repared the way for the establishment of 
increased local responsibility. It received a 
most important development in the municipal 
legislation of Lord Northbrook’s Administra- 
tion. It took a still fuller and more perfect 
expression during the administration of my 
distinguished predecessor in the Municipal 
and Local Board Acts ; and it has acquired a 
further illustration in the recommendations of 
the Public Service Commission recently sent 
home by the Government of Indie in accord- 
ance with which more than a hundred offices 
hitherto reserved to the Covenanted Service 
would be thrown open to the Provincial Service, 
and thus placed within the reach of our native 
fellow-subjects in India.” 


Those few words of Lord Dufferin’s 
express summarily what I could show 
in detail. My view is that there is no 
greater, no falser charge ever brought 
against the present administration of the 
Government of India than that of 
either attempting or desiring to or ac- 
tually excluding natives from the ad- 
ministration of Indian affairs. ‘If the 
hon. Member were aware of the number 
of municipal bodies, the number of 
local boards that now exist throughout 
the Empire of India, he would be 
astonished that he has addressed to the 
ato the observations which he has 
made. 
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*Mr. BRADLAUGH: I do not quite 
understand the hon. Gentleman as to 
whether the last words he read meant 
that the Government were contemplat- 
ing any extension in the direction 
indicated. 

*Srr JOHN GORST: I intended to con- 
vey the impression that the policy of 
the Government of India for the last 
30 years has been, and still is, on 
every possible occasion to extend to 
the natives of India not only a share 
in the administration of the Govern- 
ment, but the right of managing their 
own affairs so far asit is possible for them 
todo so. The hon. Member next spoke 
of Zanzibar. I was surprised that the 
hon. Member should attribute to the 
German Government and to the German 
people opinions so entirely opposed to 
their professions and their practice. In 
a despatch from Lord Granville to our 
Ambassador at Berlin, dated May 25, 
1885, which is to be found in the 
correspondence relating to Zanzibar, 
Lord Granville showed that the Go- 
vernment of that day viewed with 
favour the colonizing schemes of 
Germany, the realization of which would 
retain for civilization large tracts of 
territory over which no influence had 
been exercised, and also the co-opera- 
tion of Germany with Great Britain in 
the work of the suppression of the slave 
gangs. On the 3rd of November, 1888, 
the German Ambassador intimated tothe 
Prime Minister that Germany proposed 
to Her Majesty's Government a 
blockade, with the consent of the Sultan 
of Zanzibar, of the coast of East Africa, 
in order to suppress the exportation of 
slaves and the importation of arms and 
munitions of war. Again, in the 
Reichstag, Prince Bismarck made a 
speech, in which he stated that, while 
he did not look as a whole on the 
blockade as being very essential, he had 
seen in its establishment a proof with 
regard to the African coasts that 
Germany and England were united; 
and it was considered to be very im- 
portant that the natives of the coast 
should have an impression that a 
complete understanding existed between 
the two Powers and Zanzibar. The 
German Government invited Her 
Majesty’s Government to join in this 
blockade for the purpose of preventing 
the continuance of the slave trade. If 
the Government had refused to join 
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they would have been departing from 
their usual policy, because the repression 
of slavery is the foremost article of their 
ag programme on the coast of 
ast Africa, and we stated to the 
German Government, through Lord 
Granville, that we look to her for 
co-operation in accomplishing this end. 
It is difficult for me to answer all the 
prepared attacks of the hon. Member 
upon a department with which I am not 
officially connected. I regret that the 
hon. Member’s speech was not made 
before the Under Secretary for Foreign 
Affairs addressed the House. As the 
number of Members constituting Her 
Majesty’s Government is limited, and 
as no Member is allowed to speak more 
than once, if any hon. Member desires 
to ventilate a grievance of a similar 
character to that just made he must not 
find fault because he cannot receive 
that careful reply which perhaps the 
merits of the case may demand. 
*Mr. PICTON (Leicester): Although 
I rise with the view of asking the 
attention of the House to a different 
portion of Her Majesty’s Speech, I 
cannot proceed without saying that 
I really think the hon. Gentleman 
the Under Secretary of State for India 
(Sir John Gorst) has scarcely suffi- 
ciently appreciated the seriousness and 
earnestness of the protest made by my 
hon. Friend the Member for North- 
ampton (Mr. Bradlaugh). The Under 
Secretary says Her Majesty’s Government 
have omitted nothing which they could 
possibly have done or said to show their 
abhorrence of war and their desire for 
peace. Well, I dothinkthat in the second 
paragraph of the Speech they might 
well have expressed some regret for the 
lives that have been lost in the ‘‘ opera- 
tions”—as they are called — which 
have been carried out. But we never 
find anything of this kind. When- 
ever blood is shed, unless it happens to 
be a great and calamitous outpouring 
of the blood of our own countrymen, 
there is no expression of sorrow, but, 
rather, triumph is proclaimed. Now, I 
think that if a different tone were 
adopted with regard to the horrible 
occurrences of war Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment would show somewhat better 
than they have done their detesta- 
tion of war and their desire for 
peace. The Under Secretary says there 
is all the difference in the world between 
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aggression and defence, and he tells us 
that the wars of this country—at any 
rate under the present Government— 
are never in the interests of aggression, 
but always for defensive purposes. Well, 
when in the whole history of the 
world did anyone hear a Govern- 
ment say anything else? Did any 
Government ever confess to making 
an aggressive war? If you turn 
a man out of his house and bolt the 
door after him you call it ‘ defensive 
operations ” when you resist his attempt 
to get in at the window. And this is 
the way politicians, generally, argue 
about aggressive and defensive wars. 
Then the hon. Gentleman the Under- 
Secretary scarcely appreciated, I think, 
what the hon. Gentleman the Member 
for Northampton said as to the German 
colonial operations. It seems to me 
that much more weight should be 
attached to the German operations than 
the hon. Gentleman seems inclined to 
give tothem. Her Majesty’s Government 
show a wholly insufficient appreciation 
of public opinion in this country on 
this matter. Look at the third para- 
graph in the Queen’s Speech :— 

‘*T have consented to take part in a Confer- 
ence with Germany and the United States at 
Berlin upon the affairs of Samoa, in continua- 


tion of that which was recently assembled at 
Washington.”’ 


As far as we can understand it, this 
country has been much more inti- 
mately associated with Germany in these 
negotiations than it has been with 
the United States, and yet, surely, 
we are more akin to the United States 
than to Germany. We have more 
traditions in common with them, and 
I vannot but believe that public opinion 
in this country desires to see rather a 
fraternal, close, and intimate alliance 
with the United States, than an intrigue 
and conspiracy with a despotic power of 
Europe. But the Government can play 
on public opinion when it pleases them. 
In one of the paragraphs of the Queen’s 
Speech there is allusion to the Conven- 
tion that has been entered into for the 
suppression of bounties on the export of 
sugar. Now I do not for a moment 
deny that the Government have in the 
country a certain amount of public 
opinion to back them up; but that 
Opinion is generated by sectional in- 
terests, and it is an opinion that takes 
altogether a mistaken view even of those 
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sectional interests. There has, un- 
doubtedly, been a considerable outcry 
about the injuries done to our native 
labour by the bounties given to foreign 
sugar; but when we come to the actual 
facts we do not find that outery to be 
fairly and logically justified. I will 
refer to a Return that the House was 
d enough to order on my Motion last 
ession—No. 353, containing a previous 
Return as tothe importation of sugar, 
and the various sources from which it 
is brought, and the amount of labour 
employed in refining. This Return, 
in table 19, page 26, shows that, 
in estimating the amount of labour em- 
ployed in refining at 30 bands per 100 
tons of sugar, and making no allowance 
for labour-saving machinery, in 1880 
there were 4,450 persons employed in 
sugar refining inthis country. In 1884, 
although sugar bounties had been in 
full operation, the number so employed 
was 5,200—a very respectable increase, 
and this notwithstanding that ma- 
chinery is certainly decreasing the 
number of hands that are necessary to 
do the same amount of work. In 1888 
the number had fallen to 4,260; but 
those who examine the Return will see 
that there are a great many reasons 
which may possibly account for that 
decrease besides the influence of foreign 
bounties. A considerable number of 
changes have been made in the modus 
operandi of refining ; different classes of 
sugar are required now from what were 
used formerly; different methods are 
adopted, and there is a constant increase 
of labour-saving machinery. Conse- 
quently it may be that this diminution 
of hands is owing to a passing crisis 
affecting the trade; but even if that is 
not so, I ask does a diminution of 940 
hands employed in the sugar refining 
business justify our disturbing the com- 
merce of the wholecountry? Does that 
small decrease in the number of 
people previously employed in one 
particular industry— not a very 
great one—justify our doing anything 
that would threaten to deprive 36,000,000 
or 37,000,000 of our population of cheap 
sugar? I never heard of a proposal of 
so vast a nature being made upon a 
narrower basis than this. But there is 
something more to be said. The Return 
also shows that there has been a con- 
stant increase in the number of hands 
employed in industries which depend 
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considerably on the cheapness of sugar. 
The hands so employed in London and 
the neighbourhood are 6,000, and in the 
whole kingdom there are at least 12,000 
men, women, and children employed in 
the confectionery and other sugar indus- 
tries, as against 4,000 or 5,000 employed 
in sugar-refining. There are other facts 
which go far to show that our sugar- 
refining business cannot be suffering to 
the extent that has sometimes been 
alleged. The same Return shows that in 
the production of raw sugar the British 
cane plant supplied, in 1872, 11 percent. 
of the total production of the world, 
and in 1888, after all the injury alleged 
to have been done by sugar bounties, 
British cane supplied precisely the same 
percentage. The absolute quantity was, 
in 1872, 325,188 tons, and i= 1888, 
542,290 tons—not so large an increase 
as has taken place in other trades, but 
still an increase that should not be de- 
spised. Of course, beet-sugar has in- 
creased enormously ; but the Return 
shows that the increase of beet has 
been mainly at the expense of foreign 
cane, which has diminished by about 
5 per cent. This further point is to be 
noted—that between 1872 and 1887 the 
imports of raw sugar increased more 
rapidly than the im»vorts of refined 
sugar. Thus, in 1872, the imports of 
raw beet sugar into the United King- 
dom amounted to 1,959,630 cwt., and 
of refined beet sugar to 1,719,000 ewt. 
But, in 1887, the raw imports had risen 
to 9,223,856 ewt., or had been almost 
quintupled, while the refined imports 
had not been quadrupled, the figure at 
the later date being 6,220,453 cwt. 
Now this preponderance in the increase 
of raw imports cannot be accounted for 
by the needs of brewers. It shows a 
growth in the demands of our home 
refiners. I cannot see that the sugar- 
refining industry of this country is falling 
off, at any rate to such a degree as would 
justify our entering into a Convention 
with Foreign Poweis, which may have 
the effect of requiring us to exclude the 
cheap sugar that is a great benefit to 
our poor population. I ask what justi- 
fication Her Majesty’s Government have 
for asking for so great a change of the 
law as they seem likely to propose in 
this matter? What is this boasted Con- 
vention? Her Majesty’s Government 
gathered together Representatives of a 
certain number of foreign nations, and 
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there was great difficulty in gotting 
them to agree. Ooncessions were made, 
and, after all, France made her consent 
to the Convention conditional on all the 
great sugar-producing countries in the 
world, including, I suppose, the United 
States and Brazil, coming under it. 
Well, of the United States the Govern- 
meat evidently has no hope whatever. 
The United States simply decline to 
enter into the Ovnvention on any 
terms. Brazil is willing to do so if all 
other sugar countries are willing, 
and I do not therefore see that 
there is any very clear prospect of that 
country entering into the Convention 
either. Let us note this in addition, 
that France makes her consent depen- 
denton America and Brazil being in- 
cluded, and that Austria makes her 
consent dependent on the inclusion of 
all the cheap sugar-producing countries 
in Europe in the arrangement. How 
can we have a satisfactory Convention 
when such a state of disagreement 
exists among the nations who profess to 
enterinto it? But even if there had 
been greater agreement, I hold that a 
more retrograde or more mischievous 
step has not been proposed for years 
than that of depriving the mass of 
our people of the cheap sugar they 
now enjoy for the benefit of a very small 
fraction of the population. It may be 
said that the Convention could work 
without raising the price of sugar in this 
country ; but that assertion is hardly 
consistent with the complaint that our 
sugar refiners cannot compete with 
bounty-fed sugar on account of the 
cheapness of the latter. It is against 
the essential and fundamental principle 
of Free Trade to deprive our poor 
people of the right to go into 
any market in which they can 
honestly buy at the lowest possible price. 
Suppose the good people of France or 
Germany were to offer to make a pre- 
sent of some 50,000 bags of sugar to the 
poor people of our country, | wonder 
would the hon. Gentleman, the Under 
Secretary for the Colonies prohibit the 
importation of such a handsome pre- 
sent ? I do not believe it for a moment; 
but that is precisely the effect that will be 
produced by this Convention if it works 
prohibitively. Let it be granted that 
our people do receive sugar more cheaply 
than they ought to do—all that it means 
is that they get more sugar for the same 
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price than they would otherwise get— 
that is to say, they get something be- 
sides what they would receive if sugar 
were at a higher price. It may be said 
that this works unfairly upon the labour 
of foreign countries. I fear it may. 
The system of bounties is thoroughly 
unsound and strongly to be condemned ; 
but the people of France and Germany 
at any rate do this thing with their eyes 
open. They think itis a benefit to them. 
We know that it is not a benefit to them, 
but a benefit to us. But still, if they, 
with their eyes open, willingly of their 
generosity offer to our poor people this 
good, I want to know what sound poli- 
tical doctrine requires us to refuse it ? 
No, Sir; the true policy of this country 
is to show its unshaken faith in Free 
Trade ; and once we begin to limit its 
operation here, and to take precautions 
there, we shall soon be landed in naked 
Protection. When other nations see 
our Government going about cap in 
hand requesting them to enter into a 
Convention of this character they will 
say that England has lost her faith in 
Free Trade, and that, too, at a time 
when the soundness of its doctrine is 
triumphantly manifested by the supe- 
riority of our commercial position to that 
of all other countries in the world. In 
conclusion, I take this opportunity of 
giving fair warning that whatever legis- 
lation is necessary for carrying out this 
Convention will certainly be opposed 
tooth and nail. 

Mr. WILLIAM REDMOND (Fer- 
managh N.): I was not able to put the 
Question I had on the paper to-day with 
reference to the action of the Austra- 
lian Colonies in regard to the difficulty 
in Samoa. The QuestionI had on the 
paper was with reference to the repre- 
sentations made by the Federal Council 
of Australia to the Imperial Government 
in regard to the Samoan Question. I 
should like to ask the Under Secretary if 
he can explain to us the position of Her 
Majesty’s Government with reference to 
the Australian Colonies on this ques- 
tion? The Australian Colonies are 
affected by the question more nearly 
than the people of the United States, 
of Germany, or of this country, and they 
have a strong feeling that they ought to 
be directly consulted in reference to it. 
At the Conference which is to take place 
at Berlin,the Representative of this coun- 
try should be dhnsgea with special in- 
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structions upon behalf of the Australian 
kar We know very well that the 
slands of Samoa are regarded by the 
Australian people with a certain amount 
of jealousy, and the action which I feel 
very much inclined, and which a great 
many people are very much inclined, to 
call the piratical action of the Germans in 
Samoa, has created a very nasty feeling 
amongst the people of the Colonies. I 
think it would have been as well if, in 
the Speech from the Throne, some state- 
ment had been made in reference to the 
representation which has come from 
Australia on this question. The right 
hon. Gentleman the Under Secretary of 
State for India has referred to the 
friendly terms upon which this country 
is with the Chinese Government. But 
this is a question also on which the 
Under Secretary for India can inform 
me. Last Session I had occasion to 
put several questions to him as to the 
negotiations between the Government 
of this country and the Government of 
China on the question of Ohinese 
emigration to the Australian Colonies. 
That is a question upon which the 
Australian people feel very keenly. I 
think it would be much more satis- 
factory if, in Speeches from the Throne, 
the Government made it their business 
to put in a paragraph with reference to 
the interests of the Australian people. 
You expect the Australian people to be 
thoroughly loyal to this country, and to 
submit all their foreign relations to the 
Government of this country, and yet 
there are several pressing questions— 
there is the question of Chinese emigra- 
tion to Australia, upon which the great- 
est interest is felt throughout all the 
Colonies, as I have reason to know—of 
which mention of some kind might have 
been made in the Speech from the 
Throne, together with a deal ‘more 
about the interests of those people in 
the Volonies. I wish to ask the right 
hon. Gentleman the Under Secretary 
of State for the Colonies in the first 
place whether it would not be possible 
at this Conference, so nearly affecting 
the interests of the Australians, for 
an Australian Representative to be 
present with the representatives of the 
United States and Germany; and, if 
not, whether the Government will take 
into consideration the representations 
made by the Australian people on this 
question, so that the British Ambassador 
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when he goes to Berlin may be in the 
position of speaking in a thoroughly 
representative way? I also wish to 
know whether there is any information 
upon the question of Chinese emigra- 
tion to Australia? I think the right 
hon. Gentleman may be in a position 
to answer me upon this point, and it 
would obviate my having to put a 
Question on the paper next week. 

*Tuz UNDER SEORETARY or 
STATE ror tae COLONIES (Baron 
Henry DE Worms) (Toxteth, East): 
The hon. Member for Northampton, 
whose absence from the House I regret, 
has alluded to some concession which was 
given some short time ago, and which he 
alleged ought not to have been granted, 
assuming that Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment had the power to prevent the 
granting of concessions. The territory 
in which the concession has been granted 
was simply within the sphere of Great 
Britain’s influence, and, although Her 
Majesty’s Government had power to 
advise, they had none to prevent the 
grant of the concession. He proceeded 
to educe from the fact that because Sir 
S. Shippard visited Mashonaland he was 
responsible for the grant made there. 
As a matter of fact, Sir 8. Shippard was 
simply concerned to investigate the 
Grobelaar incident, and to prevent a 
collision between two chiefs, Khama and 
Lobengula, and his visit had nothing to 
do with the concession. The hon. 
Member for Northampton has made a 
grave charge against Sir Hercules Robin- 
son. He has suggested that the con- 
cession had been improperly granted 
through influence exerted by Sir Her- 
cules Robinson. I must say the history 
he gave of the case was somewhat 
peculiar. The hon. Member stated that 
Sir Hercules Robinson was a share- 
holder in a certain Company; that 
the agent of that age rd had acted 
as the proxy of Sir Hercules Robin- 
son at a meeting; that a person 
acting on behalf of that agent 
had obtained the eoncession in ques- 
tion; und that, therefore, it was by 
the influence of Sir Hercules Robinson 
thatthe concession had been improperly 
obtained. Well, Sir, I need not point 
out that in everyday life men who are 
shareholders in Companies are often 
called upon by circular to give proxies 
to someone else, but I have never yet 
heard that they were responsible for the 
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subsequent action of their proxies, es- 

ecially in the degree maintained by the 

on. Member. It is only fair to Sir 
Hercules Robinson to read an extract 
from a letter written by him on the 
15th of January last, to the following 
effect :— 

**As to gold mines, gold shares, and gold 

syndicates and concessions, over which the 
people in London as well as here seem to have 
simply gone mad, I have never touched one of 
them, and am, neither directly nor indirectly, 
interested in anything of the kind. In the 
furious scramble for concessions which has 
taken place the wildest falsehoods are in- 
vented.” 
There is, then, no foundation for the 
statement that any influence has been 
brought to bear for the granting of 
this concession by Her Majesty’s 
Government. The country in question 
is not under a British protectorate, but 
simply in the sphere of British in- 
fluence. All the Government can do is 
to. advise the chiefs not to foolishly 
grant concessions. We cannot prevent 
their so doing, but it is our endeavour 
to protect them and the investing public 
as far as possible. With reference to 
the remarks of the hon. Member for 
Fermanagh, the Government has not 
received the resolution in question re- 
lating to Samoa, though we know by 
telegram that it is on the road. It 
would be absolutely unnecessary for 
Australia to be specially represented at 
the Conference on Samoan affairs, be- 
cause the representation of Great 
Britain would insure the representation 
of all Imperial interests. ith regard 
to the Chinese Question, I have nothing 
further to add to what I said in answer 
to the hon. Member last Session. We 
have had no further representations 
from the Colonies on the subject. Of 
course, should there be any representa- 
tions they will certainly not be carefully 
considered by the Government. 

Mr. WILLIAM REDMOND: The 
right hon. Gentleman will remember 
that he informed us that, in consequence 
of the representations from the Colonies 
last Session on the Chinese Question, 
Her Majesty’s Government had entered 
into negotiations with the Ohinese Go- 
vernment, and it is with reference to 
those negotiations that I proposed to 
ask a question. 

*Bazron HENRY vz WORMS: The 
result of those negotiations is not yet. 
known, and that is a matter which does 
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not concern the Golonial but the Forei 
Office. Well, now, Sir, I pass to the 
observations made by the hon. Member 
for Leicester on the Sugar Bounties 
Question; and perhaps you will allow 
me to say that I was truly surprised 
that the Representative of a working 
man’s constituency should take so re- 
markable a view of the question. He 
wanted to limit it strictly to two points. 
The first was, according to his state- 
ment, that there were very few work- 
men employed in the sugar industry in 
Tastend, and that, therefore, it would 
matter very little if these men were 
deprived of the trade in which they 
were engaged. The second was a very 
wild and not justified assumption, that 
the price of sugar would rise enor- 
pase and that it would be impossible 
for the working man to put it into his 
tea. 

*Mr. J. A. PICTON : I hope the hon. 
Gentleman will allow me to explain, 
and that he will give a more moderate 
interpretation of what I said. I cer- 
tainly never said anything of the kind 
the hon. Gentleman repeats. I said that 
the price of sugar would be, to some 
extent, raised. I say, however slightly 
it is raised, it must affect the consumers, 
but I never dreamt of saying that it 
would be raised enormously. 

*Baron HENRY pz WORMS: I beg 
the hon. Member’s pardon. I under- 
stood him to say that a point of his 
opposition to the Convention was that 
the price of sugar was raised consider- 
ably. 

*Mr. J. A. PIOTON: No. 

*Baron HENRYp zs WORMS: Then, 
of course, the hon. Gentleman’s argu- 
ment seems. one to which it is not neces- 
sary to attaeh much importance. If 
the rise of sugar is to be infinitesimal, 
I do not think the hon. Mem- 
ber should put that 
large number of working men of the 
means of subsistence. The hon..Gentle- 
man dealt with the question as if 
a wicked Tory Government was trying 
to injure the working classes by raising 
the price of sugar. The hon. Gentleman 
cannot have: informed himself of the 
facts. For 24 years this question has 
been treated by successive Governments : 
for 24 years the Sugar Bounties have 
been condemned. 

1 dpe (Brightside): Hear, 
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*Baron HENRY ve WORMS: I am 
very glad the right hon.Gentleman agrees 
with me. I must say, as a matter of fact, 
Tam at aloss to think why the hon. 
Member for Leicester should be so 
alarmed at this particular moment, as if 
we had originated the question of the 
abolition of Sugar Bounties. Now, Sir, 
the right hon. Gentleman (Mr. Glad- 
stone) condemned the Sugar Bounties 
long since. In 1879 the right hon. 
Gentleman wrote to the Working Men’s 
Anti-Bounty Association these words— 


‘‘ My desire is that the British consumer 
should have both sugar and every other com- 
modity at the lowest price at which it can be 
produced, without arbitrary favour of any of 
those engaged in the competition; but I cannot 
regard with favour any cheapness which is pro- 
duced by means of the concealed subsidies of a 
Foreign State to a particular industry, and with 
the effect of crippling and distressing capitalists 
and workmen engaged in a lawful branch of 
British trade.’’ 

The hon. Member for Leicester has as- 
sumed that only five or six thousand 
workmen are employed in the sugar 
trade; but from the Returns that have 
been furnished to me by the Trades 
Council it will be seen that the figures 
differ to an enormous extent from those 
ae forward by the hon. Gentleman. 
find that, taking the sugar trade 
and the other trades immediately con- 
nected with it, there are no fewer than 
50,000 workmen employed, and it is 
stated that this number is being con- 
siderably diminished, if not entirely 
ruined, by the action of the Sugar Boun- 
ties. Therefore, the figures of the hon. 
Member for Leicester are not supported 
by the more authoritative statement of 
the Secretary to the Trades Council of 
this country; and, moreover, I would 
say that if the hon. Gentlemea, who is 
associated with a constituency containing 
so large a number of working men, 
would take the trouble to consult mem- 
bers of that body, he would, I think, 
find that the view they take of the mat- 
ter differs very materially from his own. 
Ishave reeeived a resolution in favour 
of this Convention, signed by 423,000 
working men representing the Trade 
Unions of the country, and I present 
this document as an answer to hon. 
Members who have hitherto been so 
loud in their assertions that we, on this 
side of the House, do not know how to 
interpret the opinions of the workin 
classes, and are entirely out of ak 
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with them. I have no doubt that when 
the hon. Member for Leicester tells his 
working men constituents in Leicester 
that they are in the wrong they will be 
very much gratified by the assertion. 
The hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Bristol (Mr. Cossham), speaking on 
the same subject last night, re- 
marked this legislation was simply 
class legislation as against mass legis- 
lation. mene: hon. Mempers: Hear, 
hear ty on. Members say ‘Hear, 
hear!’”’ Then, Sir,I claim that the classes 
and masses are identical ; because, if the 
working men of the country are in 
favour of the Convention, it matters 
little to the classes whether they have 
to pay a farthing per pound more for 
their sugar. There are other figures 
showing in what way the foreign boun- 
ties have injuriously affected the Sugar 
Trade; but I do not propose to weary 
the House by going into them in detail, 
as I shall have occasion to speak again 
upon the subject. I wish, however, to 
place on record that, while formerly we 
received but 6 per cent of beetroot 
sugar, since that article has had the 
advantage of . bounties the imports of it 
into the United Kingdom have ad- 
vanced to 58 per cent, while the cane 
sugar imports (mainly from the British 
Colonies) have declined, for the same 
reason, from 94 to 42 per cent. 
—rather a striking diminution. Sir, 
we have heard a good deal said 
about the cheapness of sugar, and how 
the families of the working classes would 
be affected by the abolition of the sugar 
bounties, and how detrimental would be 
the effect on the jam industry. One 
of the largest producers of jam in 
this country, Mr. Keiller—[an hon. 
MemsBeER: Marmalade !]—well, marma- 
lade is a form of jam, and contains a 
very large proportion of sugar—wrote 
to the Zimes a short time since, and stated 
that, from his experience, he was entirely 
in favour of the Convention; but he did 
not believe it would make the slightest 
difference in the price of sugar. And 
why should it? Does the hon. Member 
opposite believe that the whole of the 
bounty finds its way into the pocket 
of the consumer? Does he suppose that 
the large sums which have been given 
by France, Germany, and other countries, 
will be diverted from the producers to 
the consumers? If so, he is greatly 
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its way into the pockets of the manu- 
facturers, and not into those of the men 
who eat it—and this is the cause of 
the opposition offered on the part of 
those who receive the bounties. It 
is they who have opposed the Oon- 
vention, while the Governments of 
foreign countries have only been too 
anxious to get rid of these bounties as 
a heavy charge on their Exchequers and 
on the taxpayers of the country. Does 
the hon. Member for Leicester suppose 
that non-subsidized manufacturers can 
produce on equal terms with those who 
are subsidized? The makers of this 
country cannot possibly compete with 
others who receive 20 percent. frem the 
State. And if this is so, what do we 
find to be the result? The result of the 
unequal competition is that the sugar 
trade of this country and the production 
of our Colonies are actually being killed. 
It does not pay to send the sugar of the 
West Indies to this country, and conse- 
quently a large portion of it is being 
sent to America. [An hon. Memszr: 
Hear, hear!] Perhapst hose who cheer 
consider it better that we should allow 
the sugar of our Colonies to go to Ame- 
rica, while we consume foreign bounty- 
fed sugar. And when the hon. Member 
for Leicester says there are only a small 
number of persons employed in this 
trade, I ask him whether, assuming the 
number to be only five or six thousand, 
are they to be allowed to starve, or go 
to the workhouse? Admitting the ac- 
curacy of the hon. Member’s figures, it 
is a curious argument that because only 
a small number of workmen are affected - 
we should allow an industry to die 
out. But the House must consider 
that, besides diminishing employment 
in this country, we are me A ruin- 
ing some of our sugar-producing Colo- 
nies. In some of them—in the West 
Indies, for instance—land to the extent 
of thousands of acres has come down to 
prairie value, simply because it does 
not pay to produce sugar. If it be held 
that, simply in the interest of cheapness, 
we are justified in destroying industry 
at home and sacrificing native industry 
in our Colonies, then hon.- Members will 
not be convinced by any argument I can 
advance; but the position is not one that 
will commend itself to the common sense 
and feeling of the nation at large. 
The hon. Member for Leicester says it 
is admitted that bounties ought to be 
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condemned : that is a statement I have 
seen made before by gentlemen who 
write long letters to Zhe Times. The 
hon. Gentleman says bounties ought to 
be condemned because they are bad 
things; and I putit to the hon. Member 
what is the use of condemning bad things 
if you do not get rid of them? An 
expression of pious opinion may be 
extremely interesting, but its intrinsic 
value is infinitesimal. It is said, however, 
that if you do away with bounties you 
will increase the price of sugar. I deny 
that proposition entirely; ‘because if 
the bounties are done away with the 
effect of the abolition will be that our 
Colonies will again produce, as they 
were formerly in the habit of doing, 
large quantities of sugar. Does the hon. 
Member believe that if the sugar 
bounties are done away with the sugar 
industry of the Continent willcease? If 
he supposes anything of the kind—if he 
thinks the sugar refineries of France and 
Germany will be closed by the abolition 
of the bounty system, he is very much 
mistaken. The sugar producers are 
agreed that this bounty, which the hon. 
Member supposes finds its way into the 
pocket of the consumer, in reality finds 
its way into the pocket of the producer ; 
and the only result of its abolition, so 
far as he is concerned, will be that the 
producer will have to content himself 
with the smaller and more legitimate 
profit that would thus be left to him. 
The English market will still remain 
the great sugar market of the world; 
the demand will continue to be the 
same, and the supply will continue to 
meet the demand; but with this result— 
that instead of the foreign refiner making 
the large profit he now obtains, he will 
have te be content with a smaller profit. 
It will be impossible to form a ‘‘ corner” 
in sugar, because by the time the Con- 
vention comes into force the Colonies 
will have again developed their industry, 
and this country and the Oolonies will 
be able to fill any gap that may be 
artificially created. If this beso, I want 
to know how the price of sugar can 
rise? The price of sugar can rise only 
ifthe supply be not equal to the demand. 
When it is said that we are preventing 
foreign countries from giving us cheap 
sugar, I should like to ask what is the 
doctrine of cheapness? How are we 
to prevent foreign countries from giving 
us cheap sugar? I am now about to 
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state a doctrine which, though it may 
seem paradoxical, will, nevertheless, 
commend itself to common sense—that 
is to say that you may buy cheapness 
too cheap. I mean by this that if you 
do not inquire into the origin of the 
cheapness—as you certainly ought—you 
may do a vast amount of harm to the 
community by endeavouring always 
to get the eheapest article; because 
when you obtain the cheapest article 
you may obtain it at the expense of the 
suffering of your fellow-creatures. An 
evidence of this is furnished by the 
sweating system. If hon. Members 
want to get the cheapest article, why do 
they not advocate the resumption of 
slave labour in the Colonies ? 

Mr. PICTON: Because it is not 
cheap. 

*Baron HENRY pzE WORMS: Then, 

if it were cheap, am I to understand 
that the hon. Member would advocate 
it? But, at any rate, slave labour is 
certainly cheaper than the labour for 
whieh you pay, and on that principle 
hon. Members ought to advocate the 
re-establishment of slavelabour. Then 
the hon. Member for Leicester says the 
Convention is inimical to the principle 
of Free Trade. I deny that proposition 
entirely; and I think I can prove my 
point by a reference to the view ex- 
pressed by one who was a prominent 
Member of the Party to which the hon. 
Gentleman belongs, and an authority on 
the Free Trade Question, at least, as 
eminent as the hon. Member himself. 
Mr. John Stuart Mill, in his ‘‘ Principles 
of Political Economy,’ said— 

‘Tf the slaves in the Southern States were 
all emancipated, and their wages rose to the 
general level of the earnings of fee labour, 
that country might be obliged to erase some of 
the slave-grown articles from the catalogue of 
its exports, and would certainly be unable to 
sell them in foreign markets at the accustomed 
price. Their cheapness is partly an artificial 
cheapness, which may be compared to that pro- 
duced by a bounty on production or exporta- 
tion, or, in order to emphasize it, considering 
the means by which it is obtained, an apter 
comparison would be with the cheapness of 
stolen goods.” 

If the hon. Gentleman the Member 
for Leicester simply looks at the ele- 
ment of cheapness, it is an undoubted 
fact that that would be cheaper which 
could be obtained for nothing than that 
which you are obliged to obtain in the 
ordinary way. I maintain that the 
action of the Government is an action 
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that will be beneficial to the masses of 
the people in this country—that this is 
not class legislation, but mass legislation. 
We have felt—not the present Govern- 
ment alone, but successive Governments 
for nearly a quarter of a century—that 
the bounty system is absolutely inde- 
fensible in the case of shipping and other 
matters, as well as in that of sugar. 
The hon. Gentleman appears here in the 
character of Representative of Leices- 
ter. I should like to ask him a question. 
Will the hon. Member address a 
meeting in Leicester and advocate 
the importation into this country 
of hosiery on which a bounty had been 
paid by Germany? But if he does not 
advocate a bounty being given by Ger- 
many on hosiery—which she could per- 
fectly well do—how is it he does not 
agree with Her Majesty’s Government 
in supporting the abolition of bounties 
on sugar? Surely he cannot make a dis- 
tinction between one article and another? 
If we are justified in receiving bounty- 
fed sugar, we are equally justified in 
receiving bounty-fed hosiery, or any 
other article on which on which it might 
please foreign countries to give a bounty. 
If such a state of things becomes gene- 
ral, the home trade of this country will 
in a very few years be almost 
ruined. This is not a question of free 
trade; it is a question of unfair trade. 
Free trade is what the French call bre 
échange—a free exchange. Does the hon. 
Gentleman maintain that because we 
open our ports free to every article we 
are bound to allow all articles with a 
bounty in advance to come in and com- 
pete with our own goods and destroy 
our manufactures? So long as we get 
the goods somewhat cheaper, it seems, 
according to the hon. Gentleman, not to 
matter whether or not a few thousand 
workmen starve. If we have thousands of 
workmen out of employ, what becomes 
of them? Why, they and their families 
become chargeable to the rates. On 
the mere question of money, indepen- 
dently of the far greater humanitarian 
and industrial question, the position of 
the hon. Gentleman is absolutely 
indefensible. The hon. Gentleman 
went on to say that certain countries 
had not agreed to the Convention, 
and that Austria has only agreed 
to the Convention on the condition that 
all the countries in Europe should also 
agree. That is not strictly accurate. 
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Austria said she would reserve her right 
to reconsider her position if certain 
European countries did not accept the 
Convention, and France also said she re- 
served to herself, under Article VITI., 
the right to come into the Convention 
during the limits of time. Now, Sir, 
with regard to the prohibitory clause, 
which so excited the hon. Gentleman’s 
ire, I do not think the hon. Member has 
earefully read the Convention, for the 
elause only comes into effect by the 
voice of all the signatory Powers to the 
Convention. It is a joint arrangement 
made by all the Powers for the purpose 
of suppressing the bounty system, which 
they see is iniquitous. ‘Surely all who 
have the interests of the masses at 
heart must feel great relief that, after 
this question has during 24 years been 
considered by successive Governments, 
Her Majesty’s present Advisers have 
been fortunate enough to convince 
foreign Governments of the folly of the 
bounty system, and by that means en- 
able our own sugar trade once more 
to thrive, and to hold out some hope to 
our Colonies that a revival will take 
place in the value of land devoted to the 
cultivation of the sugar plant, and that 
an industry which flourished for so 
many years may once again take the 
place it formerly enjoyed. 

*Sir LYON PLAYFAIR (Leeds, 8.) : 
I am afraid what I intended to say, 
which would not have amounted to a 
speech at all, but simply to a request to 
obtain information from the Govern- 
ment, is useless just now, as there is no 
Member of the Government present. 
My object was to state that this is a 
subject of such large dimensions, and of 
such enormous importance to the work- 
ing classes of this country, that it is 
perfectly impossible to discuss it satis- 
factorily or adequately upon the Address 
in reply to the Queen’s Speech. I will 
not attempt to discuss it upon such an 
occasion. All I wanted was an assur- 
ance from the Government, if any 
Member of the Government had chosen 
to be in his place at this time, that there 
would be an ample opportunity afforded 
for the discussion of this question. 
The Queen’s Speech speaks of a ‘‘ legis- 
lative provision.”” Now that legislative 
provision might be brought forward 
on such a narrow basis that you, Mr. 
Speaker, might say we cannot discuss 
the Convention upon it. In view of the 
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possibility of such a ruling, I want an 
seman from the Goveemnns that 
they will give us the fullest opportunity 
of discussing the whole Convention. 
{The Chancellor of the Exchequer at 
this point returned to his seat, and Sir 
Lyon Playfair repeated his request, and 
went on to say]: For my part, I think 
the Convention an essentially bad one. 
I think that it is impracticable in its 
working, and that it will bring us into 
collision with other countries if its 

wers are put into execution. Under 
it we have to give up our free will, and 
have to trust to a majority of other 
nations as to whether sugar imported 
from other nations is bounty-fed or not. 
Thinking that the Convention is a bad 
one, and believing also that the working 
classes will suffer very injuriously by it, 
we on this side of the House, or, at 
least, many of us, are exceedingly 
anxious to diseuss the matter in the 
fullest way, but think it would be quite 
absurd to attempt to discuss it upon the 
Address in reply to Her Majesty’s 
gracious Speech. 

Mr. R. A. ALLISON (Cumberland, 
Eskdale): I think hon. Members have 
a great cause of complaint that they 
have not had an opportunity hitherto of 
discussing this important matter. There 
are some people who think that all 
Treaties and Oonventions should be 
brought before the House at an early 
stage. I certainly think that a Conven- 
tion of this character, which deals with 
most important questions, and which is 
so entirely at variance with the com- 
mercial principles which this country 
has so long professed, should have been 
laid before Parliament before the Go- 
vernment committed themselves so 
deeply to it. I must confess that if 
the hon. Gentleman the Under Secre- 
tary for the Colonies (Baron H. de 
Worms) were now present, I should 
condole with him on the circumstances 
under which he made his speech: he, an 
ardent free trader, was supported by 
two of the most ardent Protectionists in 
the House. 1 only hope the same cheers 
will await the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer when he undertakes what the 
Times told him the other day would be 
the most difficult task of the pro- 
gramme he has before him this Session. 
The whole circumstances under which 
this Convention has been made are of 
the most humiliating character to this 
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country. Surely no more humiliating 
spectacle has ever been revealed than 
that of the hon. Gentleman (Baron 
H. de Worms) going about the Conti- 
nent endeavouring to get up this Con- 
vention. No one who reads the Report 
of the Convention that has been issued 
can doubt for a moment that the hon. 
Gentleman was either willingly, or 
unwillingly, the mere tool or dupe of 
those with whom he was conducting 
the negotiations, and that the Repre- 
sentatives of countries, Protectionist 
themselves, were only too glad to win so 
cheap a triumph over one who professed 
to be so ardent a free trader. Itis true he 
posed very largely as an adherent of the 
Free Trade policy ; but he seemed only 
too ready to lower his flag at the first 
summons of the foe. The hon. Gentle- 
man, whose lavish hospitalities were 
the theme of so many eulogiums, was 
careful from time to time, by way of 
keeping up the farce at which he was 
assisting, to raise his professions in 
favour of that very Free Trade which, 
in my opinion, he was deliberately be- 
traying. When the moment for deliver- 
ing the final stab came—when on the 
7th of May he announced the adhesion 
of the Cabinet to countervailing duties 
—he declared the final surrender to 
those demands which are absolutely 
hostile to the principles of that Free 
Trade which we believe to be so essen- 
tial to the welfare of our country. And 
the right hon. Gentleman, in the closing 
address he made to his dear Colleagues 
before the Conference separated, said 
that Great Britain ‘‘ has shown no symp- 
toms of a return to the Protectionist 
policy against which the nation declared 
many years ago.” The hon. Gentle- 
man made some allusion to the fact 
that sugar would not be made dearer 
but we are all accustomed to his argu- 
ments on that point. We have some 
strong authorities we can quote against 
him. The right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for West Birmingham (Mr. 
Chamberlain) came to the conclusion, in 
1881, that the price of sugar would be 
increased by no less than a farthing a 
pound, which meant a tax of three 
millions sterling on the great masses of 
the people. The London Workmen’s 
Anti-Bounty Association came to exactly 
the same figure; and Mr. Giffen, in 
1884, was of opinion that the tax put 
on the working-classes would amount 
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to no less than five millions sterling. 
We all condemn bounties; but what we 
object to in this Convention is the way 
in which these bounties are to be put an 
end to. On the reading of the Report of 
the Commission, it seems to me that 
we have been led into a deliberate trap 
by the Government. There is no pre- 
tence that the Government were not 
fully warned of what was coming at the 
Convention ; they had most ample warn- 
ing from the very first. The British 
Sugar Refiners’ Committee, so long ago 
as the 18th of August, 1887, said that 
without countervailing duties the whole 
scheme would fall to the ground. The 
Prime Minister then said the proposals 
of the Committee should be considered 
when the proper time came. Again, 
they had ample warning when the first 
declaration in favour of the penal clause 
was made by the Spanish aleeias in 
1887. And so, when at last penal clauses 
were announced, though they were not 
in the draft, the right hon. Gentleman 
said he was delighted to hear theopinions 
of the delegates. He knew too well that 
these opinions of the delegates were held 
from the very first, and that in their view 
without prohibitory clauses the whole 
thing would be a farce, and he went 
through the farce all the time of 
pretending he was a Free Trader. 
After all his Platonic declarations in 
favour of Free Trade, he allowed the 
delegates to proceed entirely in their 
own way. The delegates played with 
their victim for a considerable time; 
they dined and supped with him; they 
were captivated by the ‘‘charm and as- 
cendancy of one who directs our debates 
with so much authority.’’ They deferred, 
they said, to the master of the house; 
but the time came when they must have 
their pound of flesh. The French dele- 
gates said that business was business 
for them, and the penal clauses were 
inserted. I donot think the answer 
satisfactory in regard to the absolute 
failure of the Convention, looked at from 
the point of view that so many countries 
are not prepared to join in it. The 
United States hold aloof altogether ; 
France and Austria only join on certain 
conditions; and so it is a very partial 
Convention after all, and many countries 
may never joinitinthe end. It places us 
entirely at the mercy of the majority of 
the Protectionist countries, and it is the 
greatest blow that can be struck against 
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have so long professed. I know -quite 
well there are many centres of popula- 
tion where, to a certain extent, the pro- 
~_ of the Government are popular. 

hey are popular in Greenock; but I 
see that the Sugar Bounties Convention 
did not succeed in winning a vote of con- 
fidence in the hon. Gentleman (Mr. 
Sutherland), who represents that con- 
stituency. I believe the people only 
require to be instructed on this question 
tosee that what they gain on one small 
point they will lose on many others, as 
the result of the step must be a Protec- 
tionist policy all round. If it does not 
affect the price of sugar, what use will 
it be? You are going deliberately to 
im a tax on the working classes of 
this country which will go into the 
pockets of a few manufacturers, as all 
these duties do. It is said that many 
men are thrown out of employment by 
the present system. I believe they 
are; but I believe that many are 
now employed who would not be em- 
ployed under the proposed system. I 

ope it will be a long time before this 
country goes back from the principles she 
has so long professed. [It would lessen 
our imports, and that would not be to the 
advantage of the shipping interest of the 
country. It would it to retaliation, 
and set a bad precedent, and I do not 
see where you can stop. It would take 
more powerful arguments than I have 
yet heard to make me support these 

roposals, and I hope that they will not 
a carried. I was astonished to hear that 
they were to receive the support of so 
old a free trader as the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer. That support of his is 
another step on the downward path which 
leads him away from those financial prin- 
ciples of which he has been so stern an 
exponent. The nations which pay the 
bounties find them a crushing burden ; 
they amount in France and Germany to 
three and a-half millions, and in Austria 
and Belgium to one million. I believe 
that if no action had been taken they 
would soon have come to an end in the 
natural course of events. An hon. 
Friend tells me that France has given 
them up. 

*Baron HENRY vz WORMS: She 
has not. The amount ofthe bounties in 
France is about £3,380,000. 

*Mr. R. A. ALLISON: Anyhow, I 
believe the burden is becoming so erush- 
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ing that the French would soon give the 
bounties up. We have come to the 
rescue, and have done so by fettering 
ourselves with chains not imposed on 
other nations. We are taking a back- 
ward step, and it is for these reasons I 
oppose the proposals of the Government. 
Thope they will be fully discussed, and 
I trust the House will not pass them 
without hearing some very much better 
arguments than those we have yet heard. 

“Mn. T. SUTHERLAND (Greenock) : 
As the House will have another oppor- 
tunity of discussing this matter, I do not 
propose to discuss it at any great length 
now. But I think I should be wrong if 
I refrained from saying a few words on 
a subject which affects so deeply the 
constituency I represent. The speech 
of the hon. Gentleman (Mr. Allison) 
does not seem to me to call for any 
lengthy or elaborate reply. There 
were two pvints—two only—in the 
speech of the hon. Member which struck 
me as of the slightest importance. 
The first was that he was most distinctly 
an ardent Free Trader. That, of course. 
goes without saying, because, with very 
few exceptions, every Member of the 
House is a Free Trader. The next 
point was that he is not only an ardent 
Free Trader, but that he highly disap- 
proves of bounties. It will be observed, 
however, that between his disapproval of 
bounties on the one hand and accep- 
tance of the practice, though not of the 
principle, of bounties on the other, 
there is a wide gulf fixed. It appears 
to m6, if, as it is admitted on all hands 
in and out of the House, bounties are 
at variance with the principle of Free 
Trade in every respect, if they are pre- 
judicial, and part and parcel of the 
Protective system, then I should like to 
ask the hon. Member who has just sat 
down, and others, what is their remedy, 
what they would have us do? I would 
ask, in weighing and considering this 
question, whether it is likely to be 
more advantageous to this country that 
this pernicious system should continue 
to exist, or whether it would be better 
to put an end to it by such means as we 
now have in our power? In the first 
place, I am disposed to agree with my 
right hon. Friend opposite, that it may 
be possible to do a vast amount of harm 
to trade simply for the sake of mere 
cheapness ; but, while I will not attempt 
to carry that argument any distance, for 
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it remains with those who oppose the 
Government to show that it will neces- 
sarily follow that the price of sugar will 
be enhanced if these bounties are put 
an end to, and free and unrestricted 
competition takes place throughout the 
world, I believe hon. Gentlemen will 
have great difficulty in proving a 
case of this kind. I believe, on the 
contrary, that by the removal of 
these bounties you will . stimulate 
enterprize not merely in the trade 
with which my constituency is concerned 
(refining), but you will stimulate enter- 
prize throughout our Colonies, not only 
in the West Indies, but in our great 
Australian Colonies, where enterprize 
at present in connection with the pro- 
duction of sugar is wellnigh dormant. 
If bounties are removed, and Free 
Trade operates throughout the world 
in relation to sugar production, it is im- 
— to imagine that we shall not 
ave a larger, better and cheaper supply 
than we have at present. Therefore, it 
appears to me that the action of the 
Government is simply in the interest of 
Free Trade, entirely in the interest not 
only of industrial centres in this country 
connected with this particular produce, 
but in the interest of the great con- 
suming class who will obtain, I believe 
—I do not say at once, I do not say that 
a revolution in trade will be immediate 
—but who certainly will under un- 
limited production obtain a better and 
cheaper article than at present. There 
is a fact to be borne in mind, a fact 
constantly omitted in the speeches of 
doctrinaires, that the fluctuations in the 
price of sugar in consequence of our 
dependence on this bounty-fed article 
have been enormous, and almost dange- 
rous. Nowif the Government had come 
forward with a proposal, a proposal 
that has been frequently advocated in 
places where sugar industries exist, 
to place on all bounty-fed sugar from 
all parts of the world a countervail- 
ing duty, certainly I should not have 
supported the (tovernment in such 
action, notwithstanding the fact that 
it would have been in the interest of 
the particular industry with which my 
constituents are associated. I would 
not have supported the Government in 
a proposal to place a countervailing 
duty on sugar coming from all these 
countries where the bounty system 
prevails. In the first place, I believe it 
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would be impossible to impose a really 
equivalent countervailing duty; and, in 
the next place, such action would have 
had the effect of keeping out a 
large proportion of the raw material 
now used in this country. The 
course Her Majesty’s Government have 
adopted is entirely different and much 
better. They have endeavoured — 
and I believe that they have so far 
succeeded by diplomatic action to bring 
about a general agreement among the 
Powers of Europe—to put an end to 
this system which the hon. Member has 
just denounced, which he has admitted 
to be pernicious and opposed to the 
principles of Free Trade. While com- 
mending the Government for their 
action in this direction, and sincerely 
expressing the hope that they may suc- 
ceed in giving effect to those efforts, I 
would point out that their action has a 
wider significance than merely in rela- 
tion to the article of sugar. It is a 
most important point gained by this 
and every Free Trade country that there 
should be a general agreement arrived 
at among the Powers of Europe, as it 
were, to determine to put an end to the 
bounty system entirely. I do not say 
that result is immediately to be 
brought about; but I say it is a 
most valuable eoncession for this Govern- 
ment to have achieved in connection 
with sugar, because it leads up to and 
involves a larger principle affecting far 
greater industries than that of sugar. 
Of course, I have more particularly 
in my mind the system that exists in 
connection with bounties on shipping. 
Hon. Members are, of course, aware 
that France and Italy at present have 
a system of large bounties to enable 
their Mercantile Marine to compete with 
other countries, and with this country 
chiefly. It is commonly supposed that 
these bounties are productive of little 
or no injury to the shipping trade of 
this country; and I am bound to admit 
that, so far as the matter can be tested by 
the progress of our Mercantile Marine, 
that certainly would appear to be the 
case. But I could, if necessary, point 
to individual cases of loss and hardship 
arising out of this system of a singular 
and large character. One instance I 
may mention with which I am person- 
ally familiar, the competition of a well- 
known Italian public company in the 
trade between two English Colonies. 
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The Rubatine State line of steamships 
is under the patronage of the Italian 
Government in a sense not understood 
here, and the bounty system encouraged 
the Company to intervene in the trade 
carried on between two English Colonies 
under the English flag, and the loss to 
shipping under the English flag trading 
between Bombay and Hong Kong is 
in consequence of a very serious cha- 
racter. The competition of France 
and Italy in our commerce and with 
our Mercantile Marine is not very 
serious, taking it on a large scale; 
but what I am apprehensive of, and 
what I have dreaded for years, has been 
that Germany would extend her bounty 
system in thisdirection. We know that 
in ordinary commerce Germany is the 
greatest competitor this country has. It 
is a fact I became aware of through the 
examination of some papers circulated 
last Session that the progress of Germany 
in external trade has been relatively 
greater than of Great Britain during 
some years, except so far as our trade 
with our own Oolonies is concerned. 
Taking the rest of the world, Ger- 
many has advanced her external trade 
in a greater ratio during more 
recent years than. we have advanced 
ours. Therefore I confess, seeing 
what the tendency of the German 
Government has been, seeing how ex- 
tremely anxious they have been to ex- 
tend their operations to the most distant 
parts of the earth, seeing that they have 
lately been subsidizing large fleets of 
vessels in Australian and Chinese waters, 
not on account of German commerce 
existing, but for the German commerce 
that might be created, I confess I have 
been apprehensive that if the bounty 
system should be allowed to continue 
there would be, and there may be even 
now, very great danger that Germany 
would not be content with bounties 
affecting sugar, but would extend this evil 
system to industries of far greater im- 
portance. It is not possible to imagine 
the irreparable loss this country would 
suffer if this Convention were not to 
take effect, and the German Govern- 
ment, finding it did not take effect, 
were to take it into their heads to ex- 
tend the bounty system to other indus- 
tries. 

Mr. C. W. GRAY (Essex, Maldon): 
I had only intended to take up a short 
time in reference to agriculture, a 
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subject with which I feel more competent 
to deal; but the allusion of the hon. 
Member for the Eskdale Division to 
myself as a well-known Protectionist 
who applauded the speech of the 
Under Seaictay for the Colonies leads 
me to make some reply. I do not think 
the hon. Member, anxious as he was to 
appreciate the remarks of the Under 
Secretary, was thoroughly well up in 
his subject, and this I think has been 
clearly shown by the hon. Member who 
has just spoken, and who, as a Free 
Trader, has thoroughly supported the 
Under Secretary for the Colonies. 
That in itself is significant, and affords 
a complete answer when answer is 
required. I was alluded to as a Pro- 
tectionist, and without contradicting or 
disclaiming the title, I may say that 
I have taken the greatest interest in 
finding out what are the views of 
British workmen on this and kindred 
subjects. I have learned the views of 
many of our British workmen from 
attending meetings which were being 
addressed by gentlemen of the politics 
of the hon. Member opposite, and so- 
called Free-traders. I will refer to one 
important speech made by a Trades 
Unionist on a similar question to this. 
I will give the place and sufficient data 
to enable hon. were fre to correct me 
if I am in error. It was at a meeting 
held at Sudbury, in Suffolk, a year or 
two ago, when a large number of 
operatives in the trade of mat weaving 
were outon strike. They were addressed 
in the Market Hall by a Trades 
Unionist, who came from London with 
half-sovereigns and half-crowns to 
enable the men to stand out on strike, 
and the speech that gentleman made was 
flavoured with a good deal of Radical 
politics, and I believe his audience 
mainly consisted of Radicals. The 
point in the speech I wish to allude to 
was this— 

‘*My men, said he, the grievance you have 
to complain of is this, that your masters have 
issued a catalogue of prices of goods they sell 
which they have made so low to undercut 
catalogues issued by similar manufacturers, in 
other parts of England. You must do every- 


thing you can to insist that such a state of 
things shall not go on.’’ 


Then he went on to insist 


‘‘that mo master should ever issue a 
catalogue of prices which did not comply with 
the conditions ; first, that prices should leave 
the master a fair margin of profit, but what 
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was.of far greater importance, such prices 
would enable the master to oe his Po ane 
fair and just wages.” 

These propositions were cheered to the 
echo by the men. The speaker then pro- 
ceeded to declare that, 

‘¢ People who bought the mats should never 
object to give threepence or sixpence more, if 
this money enabled manufacturers to comply 
with these conditions.” 

Things conveyed in this practical way 
make more impression than much 
theory ; and this meeting made a great 
impression upon me. I believe the man 
was perfectly right, and I believe the 
operatives of England have a right to 
demand that consumers should give 
such priees as will insure the fulfilment 
of these conditions. And now to a sub- 
ject in which Iam more at home. We 
have had every hobby trotted out by 
hon. Gentlemen opposite—speeches from 
advocates of temperance, grievances in 
connection with the Sister-isle, the 
claims of Scotland, and even gallant 
little Wales has not been altogether 
quiet. Compared with other subjects 
that have divided the interest of the 
House, agriculture has not occupied 
much attention. I am glad to find that 
this time, in the gracious Speech from 
the Throne, there is something more 
than an expression of sympathy for the 
depressed state of agriculture. A little 
help is worth a great deal of pity, and 
we find expressed an intention to deal 
with three subjects directly interesting 
to agriculturists—namely, tithes, the 
formation of a Board of Agriculture, 
and a cheaper form of transfer of land. 
These are subjects that have been talked 
about for a ee time, and I believe 
both Parties have held oat hopes of 
bringing in measures to put matters 
right in connection with these subjects ; 
but, somehow or other, up to the pre- 
sent, they have always been shelved. I 
hope there will be no shelving of these 
matters this Session, and that the Go- 
vernment will make every effort to add 
useful measures in this direction to the 
Statute Book. The tithe question is 
most important to the agricultural in- 
terest, and I believe a settlement of it is 
more important still to those who love 
the Church of England. The oppor- 
tunity now offers to deal with it in a man- 
ner satisfactory to all parties concerned ; 
but if this opportunity is neglected, I 
fear the settlement will be carried out 
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by the enemies of the Church. I would 
advise every friend of the Church not to 
be too greedy as to the terms by which 
it may be proposed to carry out a much- 
wanted reform. I hope it will be re- 
membered that, as to a great portion of 
the agricultural tithe-bearing lands 
of England, the tithes have become 
a burden hardly to be borne. I 
know farm after farm in the Eastern 
Counties where to-day the tithe equals, 
if it does not actually exceed, the rent. 
But into the tithe question I wiil 
not now enter, but with the greatest 
earnestness I appeal to the front bench 
to carry the measure through this 
Session, and I would urge hon. Members 
to display their sympathy with one of 
England’s greatest, oldest industries, 
and not to allow Party politics to pre- 
vent a useful measure being carried to 
a beneficial and satisfactory issue. With 
regard to the Board of Agriculture, I 
will only say that all must admit that 
the time has come when England at 
least should have as well equipped a 
Board of Agriculture as those countries 
who compete with our farmers in the 
English markets. Proposals for 
cheapening the transfer of land should, 
I think, meet with the approval and 
support of Members, no matter on which 
side of the House they sit. Many hon. 
Members on the other side have advo- 
cated it, and argued that agriculture 
will never return to the proud position 
it used to occupy until means are given 
to small farmers to purchase their 
holdings. I do not myself believe that 
so long as the advocates of so-called Free 
Trade are successful, the possession 
of farms large or small will be of 
much benefit; but, at the same time, I 
hold that everyone who thinks he 
can make a profitable purchase of a 
small farm should have every facility 
for thetrial. Before I sit down, I, with 
respect, but without fear—for we 
farmers have got beyond fear, and if we 
do not speak out now, when may we ?— 
I would refer to a remark that tell from 
the right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for Mid-Lothian. I was surprised to find 
the right hon. Gentleman throw outa 
prophecy, or a hint, in the remark that 
he doubted very much as to whether the 
Government would really pass these 
measures. No doubt, a ~ obstruction 
of last year is repeated, the passing of 
such soe will, be prevented, and 
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I am afraid that the remarks of the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Mid-Lothian may fairly be supposed 
to have meant, ‘‘ If you do not take care 
what you are about, we will see that 
these measures do not pass.’’ I hope that 
was not the right hon. Gentleman’s in- 
tention ; but such an interpretation will 
be given to his words in many a country 
village during the next few days. I feel 
that the farmers of England have been 
most patient, and their Representatives 
in the House of Commons have been 
most loyal in their support of the 
Government. We wish to continue 
loyal ; but, at the same time, our griev- 
ances are such that we think that in the 
name of fairness we have a right to 
claim more attention for those grievances 
in the future than they have had in the 


ast. 
. Mr. STUART RENDEL (Mont- 
gomeryshire): It is not often that any 
Welsh Member attempts to inter- 
vene in debate so early in the 
Session, and especially in the debate 
upon the Speech from the Throne. 
But, under present circumstances, the 
Welsh Members would err greatly, 
and do an injustice both to themselves 
and their constituents, if they did not 
attempt to take an immediate occasion 
of making themselves heard. Last 
year the Welsh Members were singularly 
unfortunate in securing an opportunity. 
The Speech from the Throne this year is 
marked by the absence of one particular 
measure which has appeared in several 
previous Speeches, and unfortunately it 
is also marked by the presence of a 
measure to which the Welsh Members 
entertain a most deeply-rooted objection. 
The measure which we miss is that for 
establishing a system of intermediate 
education in Wales. Previous Speeches 
from the Throne have contained a re- 
ference to that measure as one of urgency 
and justice. Therefore in this respect 
Wales, instead of keeping its position, 
is losing ground in Parliament. It is 
true that as a private Member I 
have obtained leave to introduce a 
Bill on the subject, but it is ob- 
vious that a measure of such impor- 
tance cannot be carried through Parlia- 
ment except as a Government measure. 
Until this Parliament it cannot be said 
that Wales has ever been heard in this 
House distinctively as Wales. Before 
the operation of the Ballot Act there 
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was only the representation of a class in 
Wales, and of a class which desired 
rather to Anglicize Wales than to re- 
cognize it in any way as possessing a na- 
tionality and character of its own. It was 
only after the passing of the Ballot Act 
that the people of Wales really obtained 
representation. The first result of a 
real representation was to show that in 
no other part of the kingdom was there 
so much political unanimity as in 
Wales and such definite political 
aims. In that state of things it is 
desirable that if nothing can be done to 
forward Welsh views care should at 
least be taken that nothing is done 
which would distinctly create dissatis- 
faction in Wales. Now, a very large 
majority of the Welsh people will re- 
gard the Tithes Bill announced in the 
Queen’s Speech as a reactionary and 
aggressive measure. A Tithes Bill such 
as the Government introduced last Ses- 
sion, if regarded as a remedy for the 
evil, would be a remedy much 
worse than the disease itself. The 
avowed object of the Tithe Bill was to 
meet what was considered to be a dan- 
gerous agitation in Wales. The abate- 
ments asked for at the time of the agi- 
tation were conceded by a considerable 
proportion of the beneficed clergy. 
Collisions might never have occurred in 
Wales if it had not been for those bodies 
of owners, the least deserving of any 
sympathy from the public, who proved 
the hardest, the most unbending, and 
the most determined to resist to the 
bitter end the demand which the bene- 
ficed clergy themselves had conceded. 
One of those bodies was Christ Church, 
Uxford. No doubt it was in the exercise 
of what it deemed to be its duties as the 
trustees of a charity that it thought it was 
incumbent upon it to accept a collision, 
and to resist to the point of endangering 
the public peace the demand of the 
tenant-farmers for an abatement of tithe. 
Another body that took the same course 
was a more important body—the Eccle- 
siastical Commissioners. They also 
determined to resist at-all cost and risk, 
and the result was that certain collisions 
took place. After all, those collisions led 
to nothing more serious than a popular 
demonstration of Welsh discontent and 
dissatisfaction. It was a significant 
feature of this Welsh demonstration that 
the bodies which brought about the 
collision were those who applied the 
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tithes to purposes most thoroughly alien 
to the sympathies and interests of the 
Welsh people Personally, I do not see 
how tithes are to be maintained either in 
Wales or England unless their applica- 
tion meets with the approval of the 
people. But, assuming public opinion 
in England to be favourable to the 
present use of tithe, I ask the House in 
this matter to treat Wales as a country 
for the Welsh, asa public by itself; and, 
considering the application of tithes in 
Wales, there is undoubtedly a very 
strong resentment and antipathy on the 
part of the Welsh against their applica- 
tion for such purposes as the support 
of Christ Church, or for the pur- 
poses to which the Ecclesiastical 
Commissioners put them. No doubt 
there have been disturbances in Wales; 
but upon that point I do not think the 
House has been adequately informed. 
I think the Government honestly believed 
that there is a danger of disturbance in 
Wales. But if they could now be satisfied 
that that danger does not exist, their 
anxiety to settle the question by some al- 
teration in the machinery for the collec- 
tion of tithe would be abated. What were 
the disturbances? Any candid reader of 
the Report of Mr. Bridge, the Com- 
missioner appointed by the Government 
themselves, would come to the conclusion 
that these disturbances would never 
have occurred if it had not been for the 
somewhat intemperate zeal with which 
the authorities first concerned displayed 
military force in the face of the 
Welsh people, who are most sensi- 
tive about the use of soldiery in 
civil affairs. In the gravest case the 
collision was brought about in conse- 
quence of masses of men being forced 
down a hill by a mere accident. Mr. 
Bridge was sent down by the Home 
Office in the expectation that his Report 
would justify the taking of strong 
measures against the Welsh tithe agita- 
tion; but, on the contrary, the Reports 
of that gentleman have really deprived 
the Government of all justification for 
taking further steps in the matter. Mr. 
Bridge asked the Government to insti- 
tute no new prosecutions in regard 
to the disturbances into which he 
inquired. A considerable time has 
elapsed since the disturbances first 
occurred, and the peaceful process of 
agitation against the collection of tithe 
without abatement has continued. In 
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my own county there have been most 


' effective: popular demonstrations of the 


disapproval of the Welsh people against 
the present use of tithe and of their 
objection to pay it unless under actual 
compulsion. Those demonstrations have 
been entirely within the law; there has 
been no occasion to interfere with them ; 
and they have led to no serious incon- 
venience whatever. I believe that that 
has been due to the reversal of the 
unwise policy of the local authorities, 
and to the extremely prudent military 
chief constable of excellent civilian ideas, 
Major Godfrey, who has highly distin- 
guished himself in this matter by the 
great tact and discretion he has shown. 
Major Godfrey made it his duty to see, 
personally, all the persons who were 
to be distrained upon for non-payment 
of tithe, and on receiving adequate 
assurances from them, he, on his part, 
promised that not a single police con- 
stable should appear on the scene when 
the distress was levied. By the adop- 
tion of this prudent and proper treat- 
ment of the case no breach of the 
peace has occurred, and in the county 
of Montgomery, at any rate, no incon- 
venience or loss has been sustained. 
No doubt the course pursued by Major 
Godfrey met with the disapproval of 
some of the local clergy, but Major 
Godfrey has been amply justified by the 
Conservative Quarter Sessions, and the 
first person to justify him was the Conser- 
vative Lord Lieutenant of the county. I 
will therefore ask the House to consider 
whether the practical outcome of the 
agitation in Wales, as it has now come 
to light through the examination invited 
by the Government itself at the hands 
of Mr. Bridge, and as it has been tested 
by subsequent events, presents any vase 
such as the Government last Session 
supposed to exist for legislation of this 
kind. I believe I shall be supported 
by the great majority of the Welsh 
Members when I say that there really 
is no need for these Bills whatever so 
far as Wales is concerned. There is a 
disposition in some quarters to speak 
of tithe as if it were property, not only 
of the ordinary kind, but of a specially 
inviolable and sacred character. Per- 
sons who speak in this manner have 
not taken much trouble to investigate 
the history of tithe. Among those who 
appear to be the strongest supporters 
of tithe will be found those great land- 
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owners and pillars of the Church, who 
depend very largely on Church lands 
in which tithes: have been long ago 
merged by an act of spoliation and 
robbery inexcusable and discreditable, 
which turned public property into 
private property. The agitation in 
Wales to a large extent accounts for the 
existence in the Queen’s Speech of the 
proposal to carry these Bills. But it is 
in Wales itself that the case of tithe is 
most indefensible and most dangerous 
to touch. There is a certain popular 
assent and sympathy with the use of 
tithes in England which protects the 
property and influences our ideas in 
dealing with it. In Wales that sym- 
pathy is entirely the other way, al- 
though Wales has been remarkable 
always for its love of religion, and has 
no ill-will for the Chureb as a Church. 
Wales has a more glorious episode 
in its history than, perhaps, any 
other part of the Queen’s dominions 
in relation to its culture of religion. 
Wales, at a time when Christianity 
was almost extinct in the country, 
reconquered and revived it, and that 
was the act of the humblest of its 
people, and done in the face of oppo- 
sition sometimes almost malignant. 
Having renewed religion in the 
hearts of the people, the appliances 
of religion have been completely and 
adequately supplied from the same 
humble and popular sonrces, and there 
is no part of Her Majesty’s dominions 
where religious appliances are now 
so adequate to the wants of the 
— as in Wales. You have in 

ales the voluntary system trium- 
phant, adequate, and in actual pos- 
session, and in that respect tithes 
are not in the faintest degree essen- 
tial to the maintenance of religion. 
Then, what is the use of tithes? 
A contrary view, I know, is sug- 
gested by many high authorities, 
and especially those friendly to 
the English Establishment. It is 
said that that the Welsh clergy are 
very poor. If that is so, whose is the 
fault, and where does the blame lie ?— 
because, after all, almost all the land and 
the great bulk of the wealth of Wales 
is in the Church hands; and that the 
clergy of the rich should be poor while the 
humble people have so completely sup- 
plied their own religious needs can only 
be described as a deep and lasting dis- 
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credit td the upper and Anglicizing 
classes of the Principality. There is 
another reason why the Welsh clergy 
are poor, and one that I think too often 
esca: observation, and that is that 
the Welsh clergy are a great deal too 
numerous. The numbers are very easily 
ascertained. Anyone who refers to 
‘¢ Whittaker’s Almanack ” can discover 
them. ‘‘ Whittaker” is an impartial 
authority, and though it can only give an 
estimate of the Church population of Eng- 
land and Wales, I believe its estimate 
will be pretty generally accepted. It is 
13,500,000. ‘‘ Whittaker” does not 
give the number of beneficed clergy and 
curates apart from the unattached clergy, 
but the totals in 1887 were, in fact, 
in England alone 12,804 beneficed 
clergy and 1,275 curates. If I were to 
deduct half-a-million from the 13,500,000 
Church people of Englandand Walesand 
ascribe 500,000 to Wales, I should be, 
I think, treated by the Nonconformists 
of Wales as making an excessive 
deduction, and attributing to the Princi- 
pality a proportion greatly beyond its 
true Church population. But if, in 
order to avoid all doubt and criticism, 
we take half-a-million as the amount 
of Church population in Wales, then 
this is the result—there is in England 
one clergyman for every 700 souls ; but 
in Wales as there are 988 beneficed 
clergy and 500 curates, leaving out the 
clergy unattached, you have one clergy- 
man for every 336souls. Therefore, there 
are more than twice as many clergy in 
Wales in proportion to Church popula- 
tion as in England, and we know that 
if we take the case of bishops, 
deans, canons, and chapters, the pro- 
portion will be even greater. I think 
this excess will be admitted undue when 
it is considered that on all hands it is 
agreed that the Protestant clergy in 
Ireland was largely in excess of the 
requirements of Ireland—({ ‘‘ No!’ ]— 
well, I certainly have always thought 
that that was an accepted dictum. We 
have now the exact Church population 
of Ireland—namely, 702,000, and the 
beneficed clergy and curates there num- 
ber 1,615. Therefore, the case of 
Ireland is that there is one clergyman 
to every 434 of the Church population, 
and so Wales with its one to 
336 clearly superabounds in clergy. 
I should not have brought i 
ward this ease of excess if it had 
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been merely to explain why the clergy 
may he poorly paid out of endowments 
in the absence of assistance from their 
wealthy friends; but I bring it forward 
as it has a close bearing upon the ques- 
tion of the time when this legislation is 
proposed. The overabounding number of 
clergymen in proportionto the Church 
population has this practical effect in 
Wales under existing conditions—that 
it renders the Establishment in Wales a 
distinctly aggressive and propagandist 
body, and the least you could do would 
be to leave it alone. What, however, 
is taking place is this—that immense 
subsidies are being poured into Wales 
from the Establishment in England, 
for the distinct purpose of assisting the 
English Establishment in Wales, as 
being the weak point of the Establish- 
ment generally—and as being an inte- 
gral portion of it—and with the view of 
maintaining the solidarity of the Estab- 
lishment. That, I maintain, is a state 
of things which is not in the interest 
of religion. It is not at all a question 
of piety or anything else, but simply 
of defence of the principle of Establish- 
ment. Wales is being made to suffer . 
in the interests of a powerful body 
comparatively outside, and with which 
Wales has no real or heartfelt concern— 
namely, the English Establishment. I 
know itis said that the Church in Wales 
is making progress. Well, if new 
churches,new benefices,and incumbents, 
are regarded as progress, without refer- 
ence to whether congregations exist for 
them or not, no doubt that position might 
be sustained. We, who are making our 
voices heard in Parliament and else- 
where against the existing state of 
things, are told that we are simply 
expressing our alarm at the progress 
the Church is making in Wales; but 
we are not to be deterred by such 
accusations from setting forth the true 
facts of the case. By a majority of 
more than five-sixths of the Welsh 
Representatives, we declare to you that 
you are simply doing mischief in the 
Principality, aggravating the situation, 
and making a final solution not only 
more difficult in itself, but more mis- 
chievous in its eventual effect on the 
Establishment. I think the situation in 
Wales may be summed up in the words 
of the right hon. Gentleman the senior 
Member for Birmingham, whom the 
whole House now agrees in reverencing. 
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Mr. Bright said of the Establishment 
in Wales that it was Establishment that 
killed the Church. I believe that all 
Welsh Representatives will agree in 
telling the House that if it wants to re- 
vive the Ohurch in Wales, the only way 
to do it is for the Church to kill the 
Establishment. In Wales there is no 
ill-will to the Church as a Ohurch, but 
there is a most deeply-rooted determina- 
tion to get rid of the Establishment. 
As to the attempt to revive it by doing 
what the Keclesiastical Commissioners 
are doing — ry by importing 
£45,000 a year of English tithes into 
Wales for the purpose of bolstering it 
up, I say that is a thing which the 
farming classes, whether in England or in 
Wales, will not long continue to endure. 
The position of the new missiona 

clergyman of the Established Chure 

in Wales is too often a curse to himself 
and mischievous to the Church and to 
religion. He is set down in remote re- 
cesses of the Welsh hills, without con- 
gregation or friends, utterly isolated 
and unoccupied. He is beyond the 
reach of episcopal observation and con- 
trol, and he too often creates scandals, 
whieh we do not wish to bring before 
the House, but which, believe me— 
and I know that my Colleagues from 
Wales wiil confirm me in this— are 
convincing the immense majority of 
the people that the state of things 
existing at present must be put an end 
to speedily so far as State aid and 
national resources are concerned in creat- 
ing and supporting it. With reference 
to this great question of disestablish- 
ment as bearing upon tithes, I do not 
believe myself that Wales wishes to 
proceed to disestablishment by way of 
disendowment. I believe that Wales 
wishes to proceed to disendowment by 
way of disestablishment. We want 
fairly to bring before the coun- 
try the propriety of making the 
Oburch in Wales voluntary, and of 
leaving all religions on an equal footing. 
We do not want to starve the Church 
out by artificial means, but we feel that 
if any Administration, particularly the 
present one, with a majority made up in 
such a way that it can hardly command 
the respect of the country, were to 
snatch a measure of the kind referred 
to in the Queen’s Speech from the 
House, and endeavour to drive under- 
ground the present honest and open and 
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lawful development of opinion in Wales, 
some great. mischief nt reg What 
we say is that the Tithe Bill of the 
Government is an uncalled-for challenge 
to Wales. It is a challenge to us 
and a commencement of hostilities if 
you determine to reinforce the Church, 
as you believe, by an alteration of 
the machinery of the law, and we 
warn you that we believe you are mak- 
ing a great error. I daresay you may 
not regard our opposition as a very for- 
midable one, and that you may, perhaps, 
give but little weight to the grounds on 
which we offer it ; nevertheless, I believe 
that Welsh Members will not be deterred 
from stating their views plainly on the 
subject. We say we do not believe it to 
be to the interests of the Church itself 
to alter the process by which tithe is re- 
covered ; and I venture to give another 
reason for not doing it, and it is this: at 
present the mischief of the position of the 
clergyman in Wales is that he is, more 
than ever was the case in England, the 
enforced ally of the landlord. He appears, 
unhappily, to be in confederacy with the 
landlord against the mass of the people, 
and therefore, if you take the course of 
making the landlord the medium for the 
payment of the stipend of the clergyman, 
you will more than ever cement that 
alliance; you will turn the clergyman 
into the mere chaplain of the landlord ; 
you will greatly aggravate the mischief 
which is too rife already in Wales, and 
will go far to embroil the question of the 
land with the question of the Establish- 
ment. I believe that at present the 
larger body of landowners in Wales 
are on good terms with their tenants. 
The tenants, no doubt, have great griev- 
ances, and much might be done by 
legislation for them ; But I believe that 
on the whole there is a great deal of 
excellent feeling remaining in Wales 
between landlord and tenant, for, after, 
all, the Welsh people have a more. 
natural disposition to hang together 

in spite of all differences, than pre 

vails in many parts of England it” 
self. But if we throw on the landlord 
the whole of the odium connected with 
the support of the clergyman, we shall 
transform the agitation whieh is now 
taking place between the tithe-owner 
and the tithe-payer to some extent into 
an agitation al the landlord and 
the tenant, and it will take the form of 
an objection to rent. I think, therefore, 
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that the Government would do well to 
reeonsider the necessity and advisability 
of introducing legislation on the subject 
of tithes, and, above all, I think they 
should not introduce it in the form of a 
challenge to a Welsh party which is 
bound to make itself heard. Instead of 
announcing in the Queen’s Speech this 
unhappy question of tithes, the Govern- 
ment would have done better to give 
Wales that measure of intermediate 
education which we all on both sides 
agree in desiring, and which is so ripe 
for settlement. 

*Mr. RATHBONE (Carnarvonshire, 
Arfon): I wish to say a few words on 
a question which has just been men- 
tioned by the last speaker—namely, 
that of Intermediate Education. It 
really is a very strong measure on the 
part of the Government, after repeated 
promises to deal with Intermediate 
Education, to declare to the country 
that they have not even the inten- 
tion of considering it this Session. 
There is no part of the Queen’s do- 
minions where a measure as to Inter- 
mediate Education is more needed and 
more desired than in Wales. Young 
Welshmen are frequently heard to 
speak of themselves as thirsting for 
that education. No doubt, to a certain 
extent, they have a good elementary 
education, and they have made use of 
it under difficulties which would have 
discouraged any nation less devoted to 
education than themselves. The Welsh 


colleges have attained a marked success, : 


but there is a great and urgent want for 
Intermediate Education, for which, as I 
say, young men in Wales are thirsting 
—a greater want than is felt either in 
England or in Seotland. At present 
the colleges have, to a great extent, to 
do the work of Intermediate Educa- 
tion, and it is certainly not right that 
that should be the case. You are 
bound to qualify young men in a poor 
country like Wales for finding occupa- 
tion elsewhere which they cannot find 


at home, and to fit them to obtain 
ccupation elsewhere. The Welsh 
quarrymen are one of the most 


intelligent classes of men it is possible 
to find anywhere, and they have shown 
their devotion to education by the im- 
mense sacrifices they have made. In 
one district they raised £1,500 for the 
colleges, and established scholarships 
for their children out of their wages, 
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and now, at the present moment, Wales 
is setting an example to every part of 
the country by its readiness to avail 
itself of the opportunities for agri- 
cultural training afforded it, and to 
develop the agriculture of the Princi- 
pality. Really, is it not a pity to allow 
awhole generation of young men to 
grow up without those advantages we 
have so repeatedly promised them, and 
which they are so ready to avail them- 
selves of? Fortunately this is not a 
Party question. You have on both sides 
of the House promised to bring in 
these Intermediate Education Bills. 
You have Conservatives professing 
to be as ready and anxious to 
forward this question as the Liberal 
Party, and surely it is a confes- 
sion of impotence on the part of the 
Government and of Parliament to neg- 
lect their promises. I put the thing as 
a practical question. You have two 
ways of dealing with it even in view of 
the pressure of business in the House. 
Why should not the Conservative and 
Liberal Bills on this subject be sent to a 
Committee upstairs for consideration ? 
The Government would, of course, have 
a majority there; but still from such a 
Committee we might get the best Bill 
we could hope to gain in a Conservative 
Parliament, and, although it might not 
give us all we want, it would be of im- 
mense benefit to a generation of young 
men who are growing up without those 
advantages which ought to be put 
within their reach. It would be better 
still if the Government would bring in 
such a Bill and send it to a Grand 
Committee, because the experience we 
have had of Grand Committees has been 
most satisfactory. Not only do they get 
through their business more rapidly 
than in Committee of the Whole House, 
but anyone who has sat on a Grand 
Committee knows that they do their 
business on any Bill sent to them 
thoroughly and well. Instead of having 
a lot of Members running in and out of 
the House, and not giving attention to 
the matter in hand, these Committees 
sit from hour to hour, and the conse- 
quence is that the Bills passed by these 
Committees have been generally ac- 
cepted by the House, and have been 
very superior to the common legislation 
that passes through this House. It 
does seem to me that if the Conser- 
vative Government wish to distinguish 
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themselves as legislators on non-conten- 
tious matters, they ought to use this 
system of Grand Committees, which they 
have tried and admitted to be beneficial, 
more than they have yet done. In 
regard to Scotch, and perhaps, still more, 
Welsh questions, Bills are promised 
year after year, and it is a disgrace 
that sueh a practice should continue. 
Send them to the Grand Committees up 
stairs,and have them thoroughlywell con- 
sidered, and in that way you would get 
through a great amount of really bene- 
ficial legislation, and which would be a 
credit to us. It is a real discredit to us 
that one side or the other of the House 
should year after year promise legisla- 
tion, and that the country should see us 
impotent to carry out that which it is our 
duty to accomplish. I hope the Govern- 
ment will take this question into their 
consideration, and allow Welsh Mem- 
bers and private Members on both sides 
of the House to carry out their Bills by 
means of one of these Grand Committees, 
and so give that assistance to interme- 
diate education in Wales which is so im- 
ortant to us. 

*Mr. PRITCHARD-MORGAN (Mer- 
thyr Tydvil): We have heard some 
facts, Sir, with reference to the Prin- 
cipality of Wales, but there is a total 
absence of any mention of that Prin- 
cipality in the gracious Address from the 
Throne. Possibly it may be accounted 
for by the fact that there are so many 
Members of the House who sit on this 
side as the Representatives of the most 
important portions of Wales. Reference 
is made to our relations with other 
Powers, but I suggest that our rela- 
tions with the Colonies are not equally 
satisfactory. Our relations with the 
Colonies are to my mind of the most 
strained character. The action of the 
Government with reference to the ap- 
pointment of Mr. Blake, to my mind, 
showed great weakness. Colonists at the 
present moment, instead of referring to 
the ‘‘Mother Country,” speak of the 
‘* Mother-in-law ” Country. They sim- 
ply look upon this country as exercising 
some little legal supervision without 
having their real welfare at heart. We 
have in the Address reference to what 
has been done for Ireland, and what is 
going to be done for Scotland, and I 
think, to say the least of it, that some- 
Sing be done for that portion of 
the United Kingdom (Wales), which 
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hitherto has proved itself so loyal, and 
has not made any complaint whatever. 
The Irish have properly complained of 
their treatment at the hands of the 
Government, and they have received, at 
any rate, some reparation and considera- 
tion. I think the people of Wales should 
receive some consideration also. The 
question of equality of religion, of the 
land laws, and of mining laws, are 
subjects which materially affect the 
Principality. I donot wish to speak in 
respect of any particular matter, but I do 
say that, inasmuch as, according to Her 
Majesty’s most gracious Speech, we are to 
havea Board ora Minister for Agriculture, 
we should have a Minister to look after 
the mining industries of the country, 
more especially as those mining indus- 
tries are retarded, notably in the Princi- 
pality. The question of royalties is a 
most grievous one to thousands upon 
thousands of the people. Various 
promises have been made by the Govern- 
ment with regard to the subject, but 
there is not one word about it in the 
Address, nor do we hear of any pro- 
posed legislation upon royalties. So 
far as the Principality is concerned, 
endeavours to confer benefit on the 
general community are retarded by the 
present Government in every possible 
and conceivable way. We have carried 
on our industries there up to the present 
moment without even police protection. 
We haveto pay for our own police, and we 
have to pay for our own postal communi- 
cations. And although I know that 
offers were made to the Post Office for 
the payment of £90 a-year under con- 
tract to establish a postal communication 
for the industry to which I refer, 
yet no consideration has been given to 
it. I do not think that is the way to 
encourage industries, more especially 
when the Government at the same time 
insists upon their running all the risk, 
and upon the payment for police pro- 
tection and postal communication out of 
the pockets of private individuals. If 
people are prepared to expend money 
in the employment of labour, I should 
think they ought to be encouraged in 
every possible and conceivable way. 
Whether they obtuin any return for 
this outlay is a matter for themselves, 
and not for anyone else ; but at any rate 
the country would necessarily derive 
benfit from the employment of labour, 
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ae and distress, especially in the 
rincipality of Wales. 

*Mz. BOWEN ROWLANDS (Cardi- 
ganshire) : If the omission of all mention 
of Wales from the gracious Speech from 
the Throne were the result of the un- 
usual pressure of public business on the 
attention of the Government, or were 
there any explanation at all which could 
justify it, I should have been well con- 
tent to have been silent. But, from 
what I have observed of the conduct 
of the Government and their sup- 

rters on Welsh questions, I fear 

it is only another attempt on their 
part to carry out the policy of ignoring 
Welsh nationality, and of denying the 
reality of Welsh grievances. In two 
Sessions, when application was made to 
them to set apart an evening for the 
discussion of the Motion of the hon. 
Member for Swansea, in respect of a 

uestion of such absorbing interest to 
the Welsh people as the Disestablish- 
ment of the Welsh Church, they de- 
clined on each occasion, and I fear our 
endeavour on the present occasion will 
be equally ineffective as previous pro- 
tests. What we must thoroughly im- 
press upon the Government is that they 
cannot = an! the existence of a reality 
by simply closing their eyes or averting 
their gaze. Yet that is the attitude 
they seem to have adopted in reference 
to any attempt to discuss the grievances 
of Wales. On one occasion, when we 
succeeded in getting a small discussion 
on Welsh affairs, by far the greater 
number of hon. Members opposite left 
the House. I have myself observed 
their conduct on more than one occasion, 
and I took the opportunity to remark 
that such indifference was not likely to 
lead to a belief in the House, as the 
central body, being better qualified to 
understand the legislative wants of the 
various portions of the United King- 
dom than those particular portions of 
the Kingdom themselves. I earnestly 
hope that no Government, be it Libe- 
ral or Conservative, will continue to 
turn from Welsh questions without 
them giving a hearing. The Wales of 
the imagination of the Government and 
of the great bulk of their supporters is 
entirely different from the Wales known 
to those who are best acquainted with 
the Principality. Now, the Under 
Secretary for India, in his speech, made 
the observation that that part of the 
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country was particularly happy which 
received no mention in the Queen’s 


Bpeoets. 

Str JOHN GORST: I said that pro- 

vince of the Empire which did not re- 

uire to be mentioned in Her Majesty's 
peech. 

*Mx. BOWEN ROWLANDS: That 
is simply to substitute the devoted term 
Empire for country; but I accept 
the eorrection, though it does not 
seem to me to alter the extraordinary 
statement that that portion of the 
Empire may be considered peculiarly 
fortunate of which no mention is made 
in the Speech from the Throne. I 
venture to think that an altogether 
inaccurate statement. It might he 
true of a country which had not been 
under discussion, where troubles had 
not arisen, and where opposing inte- 
rests had not come into collision ; but 
it is monstrous to imply the pros- 
perity of a country where all these 
conditions exist because it is omitted 
from the Queen’s Speech. The picture 
of Wales which Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment and its supporters desire 
to create is one which does not repre- 
sent the real lineaments and features of 
that country. Their action may be 
likened to that of the father of the Great 
Frederick of Prussia, who painted 
pictures of his tall soldiers, and who, 
when the pictures were not like the 
soldiers, painted the soldiers to be like 
the pictures. The conduct of the 
Government with regard to Wales is 
very much like that. They paint for 
us a picture of that Prineipelit , and 
offer us a representation created out of 
their own imagination, but which is 
in reality no likeness at all. I do 
not propose to go into the question 
of tithes, nor the other question of 
education ; but I cannot help saying 
I find no justification whatever for the 
omission of Wales from the Queen’s 
Speech. We find Scotland there and 
Ireland too, and although the grievances 
of Ireland have reached a more acute 
stage than those of Wales, I do not be- 
lieve that because the area is larger 
they are any more real than those 
experienced by the Welsh population. 
I would say to Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment—‘‘If you wish to prevent the 
eenteemons of Wales from ——-. = 
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s of the Kingdom are suffering, you 
Le deal with a paneer and ene 
deavour to remedy them by removing 
the causes.” I hope this will prove the 
last occasion on which Wales will be 
omitted from the Queen’s Speech in this 
way. I also trust it will not be said 
that this omission is an indication of the 
prosperity and as 30 of the Welsh 
people, nor of the desire of the Govern- 
ment to do them justice. I hope, more- 
over, Her Majesty’s Government will 
desist from legislating in the only direc- 
tion in regard to Wales in which it 
is intended to proceed—I allude to 
the dangerous legislation which is 
threatened with regard to tithes; but 
that they will address themselves to 
the removal of those grievances under 
which the Welsh people have so long 
laboured and which they have so 
patiently borne. 

Lorpv HENRY BRUCE (Wiltshire, 
Chippenham) : I trust that in the course 
of the present Session something may be 
done to remedy the system under which, 
in this House, the rights of private Mem- 
bers are totally ignored, so that nothing 
in the shape of an unofficial programme 
has even the ghost of a chance of being 

assed, while all Bills brought forward 
” private individuals are almost in- 
variably snuffed out by the blocking 
arrangement. Turning to another 
matter, I would point out that we are 
asked in the Queen’s Speech to vote a 
large sum of money ‘for the safety of 
our shores and our commerce ;” but I 
do not see how it is possible for us to be 
in a position to do this until justice is 
done to our population. Itis impossible 
to close our eyes to the social condition 
of this country when we know that it 
contains nearly a million of paupers. 
This evil is largely produced by the im- 
migration of foreign paupers; and 
among the evils which result from the 
increased number of persons thus 
thrown into the labour market, I may 
mention what is called the ‘‘ sweating 
system,’’ under which, owing to the con- 
gested state of the labour market, the 
working population are compelled to ac- 
cept starvation wages, and in some cases 
have to work six-and-thirty hours out of 
the forty-eight in the struggle for an 
existence, which is merely one of physi- 
cal emaciation. Under the Act passed 
last year, the County Councils, thereby 
created, are enabled to appropriate cer- 
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tain sums for the purpose of emigrating 
our own ple, whom we can least 
spare— while, on the other hand, we are 
receiving the surplus paupers of other 
countries. The question is, why do not 
we put a stop to this sort of immigra- 
tion asother nations do? The authori- 
ties of France, Germany, and other Con- 
tinental countries send our paupers back 
again, andI do not see what harm there 
could be in our taking a similar course 
with the paupers sent here from abroad ; 
because charity begins at home, and our 
neighbours cannot object to our doing as 
they do. I cannot help thinking there 
is a great deal of cant in the way in 
which some questions are dealt with, as 
compared with the treatment bestowed 
on others. We tolerate all the evils that 
are inflicted on our own population by 
impure literature, which is i the 
country, and at the same time work our- 
selves into a state of great excitement 
over the poor children who, by being 
employed in the theatrical pantomimes, 
assist in the necessary work of main- 
taining the families to which they be- 
long. This reminds me of what was 
said by Dr. Johnson in Zhe Rambler. 
Speaking of cant, he said he was re- 
minded very much of the gentleman who 
on coming down to breakfast, and read- 
ing in the papers that half Asia Minor 
had been submerged, became quite 
broken-hearted, but who when, acouple 
of minutes afterwards, he found his eggs 
were hard boiled, flew into a towering 
passion. With regard to another matter, 
namely, the question of over-crowding, 
it should be remembered that this is not 
always the result of over-population or 
improvident marriages, but frequently 
arises from the fact that our workmen 
like to reside as near as possible to the 
work they have to do. If a workman 
cannot live near his family he is not 
only isolated, but is put to. the expense 
of maintaining two homes, which can- 
not be at all satisfactory. The working 
classes in the Metropolis have a right 
to complain that they have been duped 
in regard to the promises held out to 
them of better dwellings, which were to 
occupy the prison sites, and which Lord 
Cross referred to as a ‘‘ windfall” and 
a‘‘ Godsend.” The Bill of 1885, which 
was brought forward to fulfil the ex- 
cies of the working class, was 

illed by vested interests. The present 
Secretary for Ireland, when President 
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of the Local Government Board, said, 
in speaking of the Bill, ‘‘ London was 
the place where most injury had been 
done to the working classes by displace- 
ments, carried out under the Acts of 
Parliament, and London was also the 
one town in the United Kingdom where 
the greatest injury had been done to 
the working classes by compelling them 
to migrate. There was, therefore, 
nothing unfair in undoing the wrong 
Parliament had itself inflicted.” The 
late Emperor Frederick, when upon his 
death-bed, said, ‘‘ Learn to suffer with- 
out complaining;” and I say that the 
working classes have done this. But 
what does Archdeacon Farrar say upon 
this subject? He says: ‘‘ Owing, either 
to inefficient powers, or the neglect of the 
appointed authorities, or to the absence 
of proper superintendence, I have found 
myself defeated year by year in the 
effort to force the landlords of foul and 
rotting tenements to do their duty. I 
shall rejoice if the County Council rides 
roughshed over the greed and villany of 
men who care only to get money out of 
the abodes of misery and vice. The 
only way in which it is possible to save 
the inhabitants of certain slums and 
rookeries is to break up the degrading 
localities in which they herd together, 
and which become mere hotbeds of 
disease and vice. In better houses, less 
removed from the eye of the law, they 
will live healthier and more human 
lives.”” And, again, Cardinal Manning 
writes: ‘‘I have no subject more at 
heart than the intolerable condition of 
our people crowded in rooms unfit for 
human habitation. The subject is above 
and distinct from all politics, and the 
obligation to promote it lies on both 
Parties in the State. Since the Royal 
Commission reported, years have passed 
and little has been done. I hope 
this new impulse will give effect to its 
recommendations and reach beyond 
them.’”’ It should not be forgotten that 
the East End contributes its quota to- 
wards the coal dues, and therefore is 
entitled to consideration in regard to 
public works, to a large extent carried 
out by means of the money it has ad- 
vanced. I appeal to this House to do 
what it can in this, the fourth Session 
of the present Parliament, not to allow 
Party politics to prejudice the settlement 
of this question, and, furthermore, to 
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do its utmost to benefit those who are 
poorer than ourselves. 


IMPRISONMENT OF A MEMBER OF THE 
HOUSE. —QUESTIONS. 

Mr. ©. 8. PARNELL (Cork) : I wish, 
Sir, to interpose for a few minutes in this 
debate to bring a matter of very con- 
siderable and pressing importance under 
the attention of the head of the Govern- 
ment. I regret that the Chief Secretary 
is not in his place. I do not attach any 
blame to the right hon. Gentleman, and 
I regret I have not been able to give 
him sufficient notice to enable him to be 
in his place; but this is a matter which 
will not brook delay, and I therefore 
feel myself bound to proceed with it in 
his absence jn the hope that the right 
hon. Gentleman the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer will take such notice of the 
matter as will remove the trouble. I 
have just received, Sir, a telegram—or 
rather one of my hon. Friends has just 
received a telegram from the Mayor of 
Kilkenny in the following terms :— 
‘“‘ After Mr. Carew’s arrival at Kilkenny 
Prison last night he was forcibly de- 
prived of his clothes, even of his flannel 
shirt. His hair and moustache were 
eut off. He is all day lying on a plank 
bed. He refuses to wear the prison 
garments.”’ I have also received a tele- 
gram from the Lord Mayor of Dublin 
to the same effect. Now, Sir, opinions 
may differ, and rightly differ, as to the 
course pursued by some Members of 
this House, and others who have decided 
to resist the wearing of prison clothes 
as a question of principle; but you are 
face to face with the fact that they have 
refused; and it comes to this—do the 
Irish Executive intend to enforce this 
rule at the risk of the health, and 
possibly of the lives, of the prisoners in 
gaol? This question of clothes is an 
old question in the treatment of Irish 
political prisoners, and I would refer 
the House to the treatment of the 
treason-felony prisoners in 1865, and 
following years, which was inquired 
into by the Devon Commission of 1871. 
The clothes of those prisoners were 
taken from them in the depth of winter, 
and they were even deprived of their 
flannels. Some of them contracted 
maladies which subsequently brought 
them to their graves. This is the para- 
graph in which the Devon Commission 
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refer to the matter (Vol. 53, page 12). 
“We are of opinion that as they (the 
prisoners) arrived at the prison in mid 
winter, and as some of them appear to 
have been men of delicate constitution, 
and one was deformed and of weakly 
frame, flannels should have been given 
to them without waiting for the inter- 
vention of the medical officer.” Well, 
Sir, the right hon. Gentleman has 
explained on a former occasion that if 
any prisoner who is able to plead a 
weak heart or delicate lungs refuses to 
attire himself in the prescribed dress, 
force will not be applied to him. But 
the right hon. Gentleman knows very 
well that he has put it eut of the power 
of any prisoner to plead a weak heart or 
delicate lungs, however weak his heart 
or delicate his lungs may be ; and I say 
it is for the right hon. Gentleman, when 
he is dealing with such notorious facts 
as I have brought before him, to take 
his precautions and to give his orders 
before, so that he may be sure that what 
is practically murder may not take place. 
The public opinion of this country was 
horrified by the accounts of the scenes 
which took place in the prison where 
Mr. W. O’Brien was recently confined. 
Mr. O’Brien had the good fortune to be a 
man in a prominent position, and he 
was not permitted to suffer beyond a 
limited space, and the right hon. Gentle- 
man was compelled to intervene in be- 
half of that distinguished prisoner. But 
what is to become of the obscurer men ? 
Are they to be left naked for days and 
weeks in the winter, deprived of the 
flannels that they are accustomed to 
wear? The right hon. Gentleman said 
he was going to draw no distinction 
between one prisoner and another, but 
a distinction has been drawn in Mr. 
Carew’s case. Mr, Carew is not a pro- 
minent Member of this House; he has 
not spoken often, and, I suppose, the 
prison officials therefore think it safe to 
make this attack on him. Asit is, great 
mischief may have been done in his 
ease. Even now Mr. Carew may be 
lying in his cell without, perbaps, even 
bedclothes to cover him. We do not 
know what the history of Mr. Carew 
has been since these telegrams were 
despatched. I have brought forward 
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this matter, and I ask the right hon. 
Gentleman to consider how far he is 
going to press this rigid adherence to 
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insist that Mr. Carew shall remain in 
: his present position? Is the right hon. 
| Gentleman going to leave Mr. Carew 
| stripped, without even his flannel shirt ? 
| If he determines to go on with his policy 
|—-I do not wish to use hasty words, I do 
, not wish to use passionate words, words 
any of us may hereafter regret, but with 
this warning before him, and with the 
knowledge of what happened in the case 
of Mr. Mandeville, and what may hap- 
pen in other cases, if he persists in this 
course of rigid adherence to the law which 
he himself has been mainly instrumental 
in passing, and under which no dis- 
tinction is made in the treatment of 
political prisoners and the treatment of 
ordinary prisoners—all I can say is that 
I believe that the judgment of this 
country hereafter will not hold the right 
hon. Gentleman guiltless of the con- 
sequences that may result. 

*Tue CHIEF SECRETARY ror IRE- 
LAND (Mr. A. J. Batrour, Manches- 
ter, E.): I have only been in this build-. 
ing for about three minutes, and was 
not fortunate enough to arrive in time 
to hear the opening words of the hon. 
Gentleman’s speech ; but I understand 
that he had read to the House a tele- 
gram from the Mayor of Kilkenny to 
the effect that the Member for North 
Kildare had arrived in Kilkenny prison 
last night, had been forcibly deprived 
of his clothes and flannel shirt, and 
had been lying all the day long on a 
plank bed, refusing to wear the prison 
garb. No, Sir, 1 have no knowledge 
of the facts enumerated in this telegram. 
I have received other telegrams from 
other Mayors which in no sense were 
accurate, and it is extremely possible 
that this telegram from this Mayor 
might beas inaccurate as the telegramsof 
other Mayors have been. But on the 
broad question, if the hon. Gentleman 
asks me, I can return him a perfectly 
distinct, clear, and explicit reply. Every 
man, so far as I am concerned, im- 
prisoned in Ireland under the law ob- 
taining in Ireland should be treated as 
an ordivary prisoner. ‘The rules regu- 
lating the treatment of ordinary pri- 
soners are well known, and are to be 
found by any gentleman who searches 
for them. Any relaxation of these rules 
must be made, in my opinion, upon the 
authority of the Medical Officer of the 

ison. The hon. Gentleman who has 
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the Member for North Kildare is likely 
to suffer in health for a misfortune which 
at this moment he is bringing upon 
himself by refusing to put on prison 
clothes, which are provided for him ac- 
cording to the prison rules. To say that 
a man is kept naked in his cell because, 
being provided with adequate clothing, 
he refused to put it on, isa gross misuse 
of the English language. Such a man 
ought not to be described as a man de- 
prived of his clothing. He is a man 
who deprives himself of his clothing, 
and it is as a man who deprives 
himself of his clothing that he ought 
to be judged. If, however, this pe- 
culiar mania reaches a point which 
injures his health, it is the business of 
the prison doctor to make such relaxa- 
tions in the rules as he may think will 
adequately preserve the health of the 
prisoner. Any recommendation of the 
doctor of that kind is, of course, instantly 
attended to, and I have not the slightest 
doubt that in the case of the Member 
for North Kildare, like every other 
prisoner, be he Member of Parliament 
or not Member of Parliament, com- 
mitted under this Act or that Act—I 
have not the slightest doubt that the 
doctor of the prison at Kilkenny will do 
his duty by Mr. Carew, and if his health 
be suffering that he will take such steps 
as are necessary to preserve it. The 
hon. Gentleman says that a phrase in a 
letter which I wrote about 14 months 
ago, on the subject of the first imprison- 
ment of the Member for North-East 
Cork, was couched in such terms that no 
prisoner under the Crimes Act could 
again plead ill-health or any bodily 
defect as a ground for receiving special 
relaxations of the rules. The House 
and the hon. Member and the hon. 
Gentlemen who sit beside him will per- 
haps be surprised to learn that at this 
moment I have obtained statistics of the 
relaxations given in Irish prisons to all 
classes of prisoners, and I find that the 
relaxations of prison rules given under 
medical authority to Crimes Act 
prisoners are enormously in excess of 
the relaxations of the rules given to any 
other class of prisoners. In fact, the 
doctors of the Irish prisons have given 
more relaxations of prison discipline 
to prisoners under the Crimes Act than 
to any other class of prisoners. Now 
there are only three conclusions to be 
drawn from that fact, and you must 
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choose one of the three. Either the 
prison doctors in Ireland have been 
intimidated— 

Mr. J. G. 8. MAC NEILL (Donegal, 
8.): By whom ? 

Mr. BALFOUR: By methods per- 
fectly familiar to hon. Gentiemen oppo- 
site and their Friends—that is a question 
on which I shall have more to say on 
another occasion—or else Crimes Act 

risoners are in the habit of malinger- 
ing, or else there is some connection 
between physical weakness and Irish 
Nationalism. I will defy human in- 
genuity tocometoany further alternative. 
The proportion of medical relaxation in 
the case of Crimes Act prisoners is 
enormously in excess, and has been for 
the last 12 months, of the relaxation 
given in the case of other prisoners, and 
what bearing has that upon the 
statement of the hon. Gentleman? So 
far from the prisoners under the Act 
feeling themselves prevented from taking 
any ivanings of the relaxation of the 
prison rules on account of ill-health, 
they have taken more advantage of 
them than any other class of prisoners. 
So much for the contention of the hon. 
Member. The hon. Member has stated 
that the country has been horrified at 
the accounts given of the sufferings of 
the hon. Member for East Cork in 
prison. It is possible that some per- 
sons in the country have been horrified 
at some accounts which have been given 
of them, but unfortunately all those 
accounts have not only been inaccurate, 
but they have been grossly and scan- 
dalously mendacious. The sufferings on 
which hon. Gentlemen have dilated have 
been purely and absolutely imaginary. 
There have been sufferings of many 
persons in Ireland which might, indeed, 
have horrified the country, but I will 
undertake to say that anyone really 
acquainted with what went on in Clon- 
mel Gaol in connection with the hon. 
Member for North-East Cork would be 
absolutely incapable of being horrified 
even in the smallest degree; and pro- 
bably if he took into account the whole 
circumstances of the case—second-class 
carriage and all the rest of it—he would ~ 
probably consider many of the incidents 
more calculated to excite smiles than 
tears. But in any case I can assure the 
House and the country that the medical 
precautions taken in Ireland at this 
moment exceed, I believe, the medical 
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land, or Scotland at any period 
regard to any class of prisoners 
whatever. I do not, of course, pretend 
that there is anything in an Irish prison 
which secures immunity from disease, 
but I do assert positively that if medical 
care can prevent any prisoner from suf- 
fering from hisimprisonment, those medi- 
cal precautions are now taken in Ireland. 
But I distinctly repeat the principle I 
have before laid down, that P vill not, 
so long as I am Irish Secretary, admit 
that any man has earned special 
rivileges in an Irish prison because he 
as been engaged in what I think the 
shocking crimes for which Members of 
this House and others have been im- 
prisoned under the Orimes Act. I do 
not suppose the House will expect me 
to follow the example of the hon. Mem- 
ber for Cork, and unnecessarily to 
violate the understanding which was 
come to, that the question of Ireland 
should be reserved for the debate 
next week; but, however that may 
be, if it is any consolation to the 
hon. Gentleman, I absolutely adhere 
to the principle I have laid down. 
So far as I can, so far as I have any 
influence in the matter, and so long as 
I can have control over the question, I 
will not draw a distinction in practice 
which I believe has no justification, 
either in law or in morality, between a 
man who shoots a land-grabber or the 
man who engages in a conspiracy to 
make the life of a man who takes an 
evicted farm absolutely miserable to 
himself, or, on the other hand, the man 
who deliberately makes speeches having 
distinct reference to taking an evicted 
farm in the neighbourhood where he 
speaks. Such a man is, in my opinion, 
as responsible for all the crimes that 
are committed in connection with the 
ian agitation in Ireland as the 
man who held the pistol which he put 
to the head of his victim and with which 
he shoots him. 
*Srr GEORGE TREVELYAN (Glas- 
w, Bridgeton): I will, I hope, in the 
ew words I have to say, follow the ex- 
ample of the hon. Member for Cork, 
and I certainly shall not follow any 
other example, and attempt to indulge 
in sarcasm. I should like first to 
take up an observation which the right 
hon. Gentleman the Chief Secretary for 
Ireland made at the close of his speech, 
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and I take it up as a Member of Parlia- 
ment speaking for Members of Parlia- 
ment. The right hon. Gentleman said 
in substance that the man who shot a 
land-grabber or who boycotted a land- 
grabber out of his happiness and enjoy- 
ment of life is not worse than the man 
who deliberately makes speeches incit- 
ing to those crimes. Whose case are we 
now considering? Who is the Member 
of Parliament at this moment who is 
suffering the very heaviest sentence of 
any Member of Parliament? It is an 
hon. Member who has been condemned 
to six months’ hard labour. Has he de- 
livered any speeches inciting to crime? 
What was his crime as placed before 
the Court? He was charged—I am 
speaking of Mr. Edward Harrington— 
ps a on two counts, one of having 
made a speech inciting persons to join 
the Plan of Campaign ; the other count 
was that he made this speech to a pro- 
claimed branch of the National League, 
and having so made it published it in 
his own newspaper. The Court—two 
Resident Magistrates—took evidence as 
to whether he had incited to the Plan 
of Campaign, and they acquitted him. 
A brother Member of our House is at 
this moment in prison for six months, 
with hard labour, not for having incited 
to crime, but because, under a recent 
Act, a newcrime was invented which 
had never been on the Statute Book 
before—the crime of taking part in the 
proceedings of an illegal association, 
which illegal association was so defined 
as to include the National League. 
The right hon. Gentleman endeavours 
to excuse the policy which I will now 
gs to condemn on general grounds, 
y trying to make out that he is actin 

up to the theory of the old fable, an 

punishing the trumpeter who is inciting 
men to deeds of blood. What is the 
case brought forward by the hon. Mem- 
ber for Cork? A young Member of 
Parliament, a man most courteous, who 
belongs to the best style of the young 
Member of Parliament, arrested in the 
house of a candidate at a by-election, a 
man who, three days ago, was one of 
us, respected by all of us, has now been 
subjected to indignities which I shall 
not comment upon out of respect for the 
credit of the House of Commons, be- 
cause I am certain that if I did name 
them they would raise a laugh in cer- 








tain quarters. The right hon. Gentle- 
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man thinks this is right ; we think it is 
wrong. Now, I will take the two argu- 
ments that were put forward by the 
right hon. Gentleman in defence of this 
proceeding. In the first place, the right 
hon, Gentleman appears to conceive 
that it is not in his power to interfere. 

*Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: No, Ido 
not. 

*Sirn GEORGE TREVELYAN: 
Then the right hon. Gentleman has 
altered his mind. 

*Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I never 
touched upon my relations to the Prison 
Board at all: I never said anything at 
all about my powers. 

*Sm GEORGE TREVELYAN: At 
any rate, the right hon.Gentleman spoke 
in a manner that implied that to take 
any special course of action with regard 
to men on account of their position, or 
on account of the nature of their crime, 
would be an extreme stretch of his 
authority, the same right hon. Gentle- 
man, with no more reason, has ex- 
erted that authority—and I am glad of 
it—in the case of priests. But the prin- 
cipal argument of the right hon. Gentle- 
man wasone whichI am very glad to meet 
on the floor of the House of Commons. 
It is that we on this side of the House— 
and I am inclined to think a good many 
people who do not support us in the 
country are beginning to feel the same 
thing —that we on this side of the 
House are respecters of persons, that 
we havea great feeling for the educated, 
the powerful man of official and Parlia- 
mentary position, and that we draw a 
distinction between those men and the 
great run of persons. This is an at- 
tempt to give to an odious tyranny a 
sort of veneering of popular and 
Radical sentiment which the great mass 
of the people are beginning to see 
through. Our objection is not so much 
to the punishment of Members of Parlia- 
ment as Members of Parliament, but 
because all the Members of Parliament, 
speaking broadly, who have been sent 
to gaol under this Act have been sent 
to gaol for offences which in their 
nature ought not to be punished by 
these indignities. We say that about 
Members of Parliament, and we say it 
about people who are not Members of 
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Parliament. There was atime in the 
history of Ireland when serious crime 
was very rife,and when the Govern- 
ment honestly believed — [ Ministerial 
ironical cheers |—you have not heard yet 
what I am going to say—and when the 
Government honestly believed that every- 
body whom they were punishing were 
being punished for actual crime. There 
were certain exceptions, and when those 
exceptions were brought to the notice 
of the Government, the Government 
altered their treatment. The hon. and 
learned Member for Longford (Mr. T. 
Healy), speaking below the Gangway 
last Session, put the case in a nutshell. 
He said, ‘‘Under Lord Spencer one 
Member of Parliament was sent to 
prison, and that was myself, and I was 
sent to prison as a first-class misde- 
meanant.’’ I do not know how many 
Members of Parliament have been sent 
to prison lately—I suppose that four or 
five and twenty have been there or are 
on their way there. [Irish Mempers : 
Twenty-six.] Well, our reason for re- 
senting the manner in which our 
Colleagues have been punished with 
indignity for offences for which, 
if they are offences, the proper 
punishment is detention without in- 
dignity, is summed up in 4 sentence— 
I do not know whether I can quote i 
exactly—which was spoken about the 
autocratic Government of Lord Eldon 
and Mr. Pitt at the beginning of this 
or at the end of the last century. It 
was: ‘The gauge of the severity 
of an arbitrary Government is the 
amount of humiliatien and severity which 
it inflicts on men of education.” And 
why? Because men of education are 
specially formidable, and if great indig- 
nities and severities are inflicted upon 
men of education, men whose names 
come before the world, who have power. 
ful friends, one may have some concep- 
tion of the indignities and the cruelties 
which are being inflicted on the humble 
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and the poor. I very well remember 
the story of two days in Ireland. Ten or 
12 men were taken off at once in a batch 
and sent to prison for long terms of hard 
labour for being concerned in a sort of 
popular expression of disapprobation 
when Mr. Blunt was taken to prison. 
On the next day I think as many as 12 
men were sent to prison for an average 
of about a month apiece, for showing 
anger and emotion on account of thei 
parish priest being arrested and sent to 
prison. On the same day 24 publicans 
were charged with having refused to 
sell drink to policemen who went about 
to catch the men, and out of the 24, 11 
or 14 were sent to prison. There are 
two days’ work in Ireland. These 
droves of Hottentots went off to prison, 
every one of them having an Irishman’s 
sensitiveness, an Irishman’s patriotism, 
an Irishman’s native delicaey of feeling. 
We knew nothing of the treatment 
of these men, who belong to the 
common people. It is only in such 
cases as that of Mr. Edward Harrington, 
and this young man, who was a friend 
of many of us, and is our friend still, 
and will be our friend when he is 
once again among us, that we know 
anything. All these men, poor and 
rich, are punished in the manner I 
have described for faults which partook 
of the political sufficiently to make a 
wise Government draw a distinction 
between them and gaol birds. Does 
the right hon. Gentleman himself be- 
lieve |that the punishment of hard 
labour, with all these indignities, is 
the same when inflicted upon a man 
like the Member for North-East Cork 
(Mr. W. O’Brien), an extremely over- 
worked literary man, or on such a man 
as the hon. Gentleman whose case we 
are now discussing, as it ts when inflicted 
upon a real, genuine, hardened, profes- 
sional criminal? It is not the same to 
them, it is not the same to a respectable 
farmer or labourer, who would never 
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have got into prison if he were not a 
politician. This is, after all, what the 
Liberal Party have been accustomed to 
say about other nations. As far as we 
have ourselves erred against the princi- 
ple in the past, we were in the wrong, 
and ought to admit it now. We do 
admit it, and we admit that a clearer 
case than that of this young Member of 
Parliament has never occurred. When 
the Government with which I was 
connected was in office, whenever a case 
of the kind was brought to our notice, 
and as soon as it was brought to our 
notice, the treatment was altered. It 
was not only in the case of Mr. T. 
Harrington but in others also that the 
treatment was altered. This case 
having been brought to the notice of 
the House of Commons, we ought as 
clearly as possible to express our opinion 
that a great mistake has been made in 
the Government of Ireland,‘ and that 
that mistake is only increased by the 
matter which so deeply concerns the 
feelings of Irishmen being treated with 
something very like levity. 

Mr. W. A. HUNTER (Aberdeen, 
N.): I should not have intervened in 
this debate if it had not been owing to 
the exceptional circumstance that only a 
few days ago I had the distinguished 
honour of accompanying the latest 
oriminal of the right hon. Gentleman 
the Chief Secretary on his passage from 
the north to the south of Scotland, and 
I had the opportunity of witnessing the 
manner in which the hon. Member, who 
is now in prison, was treated, and of 
comparing it in my own mind with the 
reception which would have been given 
to the right hon. Gentleman if he had 
been in the same place. Four Members 
of Parliament and the Ohief Constable 
of Perthshire, who, I may remark, was 
taken away from his daily duties and 
put on a wholly unnecessary mission, 
occupied one carriage, the Irish sergeant 
who had effected the arrest having the 
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delicacy or good taste to ocoupy another 
compartment, leaving us entirely alone. 
The news of the arrest was flashed by 
telegraph along the route we took, and 
at every station through which we 
passed crowds of people assembled. 
My hon. Friend, who is now in prison, 
was received at every place with loud 
cheers. Why, if the right hon. Gentle- 
man had been there he would have been 
hooted out of the stations. Asa Scotch. 
man, I felt humiliated. I remembered 
that Scotland was once an independent 
nation, onee proud of its national 
honour, and I felt humiliated that 
Scotchmen should have a political 
refugee, so to speak, dragged from 
their midst by the right hon. Gentle- 
man’s minions. Moreover, I could 
not help feeling a deep sense 
of shame that there could be found in 
Scotland any Justice of the Peace who 
could so forget the national dignity and 
national honour as to countersign a 
lettre de cachet of the Chief Secretary's. 
I am happy to think, however, that the 
man who countersigned the document, 
if I may judge by his name, for he is 
known by the name of Isles, is not a 
Scotchman. I hope he is not, and I 
hope there is no Scotchman who would 
so demean himself as to be guilty of 
abandoning any person enjoying our 
hospitality to the tender mercies, or 
rather eruelties, of the right hon. 
Gentleman. I cannot help contrasting 
what is going on in the prison in Ire- 
land with the manner in which the hon. 
Member was received and treated by 
the Scotch people, and I say that the 
conduct of the right hon. Gentleman in 
trampling upon the national self- 
respect is outraging the sense of the 
people of Scotland. If the right hon. 
Gentleman is determined to enjoy a 
cynical brutality and cruelty, let him 
confine himself to Ireland: let him not 
pollute a country which was honoured 
by the citizenship of John Knox, and 
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which has hitherto been the habitation 
of a free and independent people. 

Mr. HALLEY STEWART (Spald- 
ing) moved the adjournment of the 
debate. 

Siz WILFRID LAWSON (OCocker- 
mouth) gave notice that as the Amend- 
ment of which he had given notice 
eould not be moved before the Amend- 
ment standing in the name of the right 
hon. Member for Newcastle (Mr. J. 
Morley), he would move it at a later 
stage of the Address. 


Motion made, and Question, ‘‘ That 
the Debate be now adjourned,’’—( Hr. 
Halley Stewart,) put,—and agreed to. 


Debate further adjourned till Monday 
next. 

MOTION. 

Jamas 
PARLIAMENTARY PAPERS—DISTRIBU 
TION. 

Ordered, That a Select Committee be 
appointed to assist Mr. Speaker in su- 
perintending the form and regulating. 
the distribution of Parliamentary Papers. 
The following Committee was nomi- 
nated :—Mr. J. M. Maclean, Mr. Howell, 
Mr. Gill, Mr. Arthur Elliot, Mr. Sauston, 
Mr. Bartley, Mr. Arthur Acland, and 
Sir Herbert Maxwell. 


TOWN HOLDINGS. 


Ordered, That the Select Committee be re- 
appointed to inquire into the terms of oc- 
cupation and the compensation for improvements 
possessed by the occupiers of town houses and 
holdings in Great Britain and Ireland; and to 
inquire into the expediency of giving the lease- 
holders facilities for the purchase of the fee 
simple of their property, and also into the ques 
tion of imposing a direct assessment on the 
owners of ground rents and on the owners of 
increased values imparted to land by building 
operations or other improvements.—(Colonel 


Nolan.) 
House adjourned at ten minutes 


before Twelve o'clock till 
Monday next, 
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QUEEN'S SPEECH—HER MAJESTY’S 
ANSWER TO THE ADDRESS. 


Tuz LORD STEWARD or ruz 
HOUSEHOLD (The Earl of Mount- 
Epecumse) reported Her Majesty’s 
answer to the Address, as follows :— 

‘** My Lords, 

“T thank you sincerely for your loyal and 
dutiful Address. I received with great, satisfac- 
tion your assurances that you will bestow your 
careful consideration on the measures that may 
be submitted to you, and I trust that such mea- 
sures may be settled in such a manner as may 
best conduce to the interests of all my faithful 
subjects.” 


THE DUBLIN BARRACKS. 
QUESTION. OBSERVATIONS. 


*THx Kart or BELMORE, in rising to 
ask the Under Secretary of State for 
War what steps it is intended to take to 
improve the sanitary condition of the 
Barracks of the Dublin garrison, said : 
My Lords, this question relates to a 
matter which is admitted to be of very 
great importance, and even if there were 
any doubt upon it, I think the fact that 
Mr. Stanhope has within the last few 
weeks thoughtit his duty to go to Dublin 
and make a careful inspection of the 
Barracks would show the importance of 
this matter. My Lords, although I 
have put the question in general terms 
with regard to all the Barracks in Dub- 
lin, yet the particular Barracks in which 
most of these cases of enteric fever have 
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occurred are what are known as the 
Royal Barracks, the large Barracks near 
Phoenix Park and very near the river. 
The River Liffey, although it has been 
long embanked, at one time was not em- 
banked. It was a tidal river with ap- 
parently a considerable amount of shore, 
and in old times the shore was in a very 
unsatisfactory and unsanitary condition, 
as may be found by a Resolution of the 
Irish House of Commons as far back as 
the reign of King Charles the 2nd, re- 
lating to the unsanitary state of Dublin 
and the shores of the Liffey. The 
result of this river (being a tidal 
river) having been unembanked, was 
that there was a beach upon both 
sides of the river. That has now been 
reclaimed, and it is upon that land 
that the buildings and streets on both 
sides now stand. It appears from the 
Report which my noble Friend near 
me (Earl Beauchamp) moved for last 
year that a considerable part of the 
Royal Barracks are built upon what 
was originally the shore of the river. 
My Lords, upon looking over the 
Report which my noble Friend ob- 
tained, I find a very concise and, at the 
same time, a short account of the Bar- 
racks and of what the Commissioners, 
Sir Charles Cameron and Dr. Grimshaw, 
did in the way of finding out what was 
the cause of the enteric fever which 
had so long prevailed at the Barracks. 
Before going into that I may say that 
on comparing the figures [ find that be- 
tween the year 1879 and the year before 
last (the year down to which the Report 
goes) there were no less than 65 cases 
of enteric fever, and of those 65 cases 
no fewer than 59 arose in the Royal 
Barracks. Some of those cases were 
fatal, although, in the majority of them, 
those who suffered appear to have 
recovered. Those 59 cases included 
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officers and soldiers, and I think seven 
female members of the families of 
either officers or soldiers. My Lords, 
with regard to the Barracks themselves, 
they appear to have been built a con- 
siderable time ago, although it is not 
stated when. They consist of anumber 
of squares facing the river. There is a 
considerable space between them and 
the river, and as far as I can judge from 
the map, although Ido not remember 
it from my personal recollection, there 
is a road running at the front of 
the Barracks, so that the Barracks 
themselves are not actually upon 
the river, and I do not think the 
river itself can be answerable for the 
illness that has occurred at these Bar- 
racks. Above the Barracks, upon a 
higher level, is the Arbour Hill Hospi- 
tal and military prison, and it appears 
that there are running through the 
Barrack premises, although to a very 
slight extent under the Barracks, four 
sewers or drains, and one of those 
drains appears to run through the 
west side of the Barrack premises 
close to the building, and in that part 
of the Barracks where it is supposed 
that most of the cases have occurred, 
although it appears by the Report that 
cases did occur sometimes over the 
whole of the Barracks. As regards the 
site of the Barracks themselves, I con- 
fess that before I looked at this Report 
I expected to have found that the soil 
was probably saturated with sewage, 
as is, I am afraid, very often the 
case with the houses in Dublin. I 
find, however, that this is not the 
case. There are, no doubt, some old 
drains running through the premises, 
but those drains have been now pro- 
nounced to be perfectly innocuous, and 
therefore the cause of the infection 
must be soughtelsewhere. There appear, 
I think, to have been two causes which 
presented themselves to the minds 
of the gentleman who made this Report 
as possible causes of the infection. One 
is that certain latrines were out of order. 
They first of all made a preliminary 
Report, and before they finished their 
official investigation these had been put 
in order. But they also found that 
there were certain ventilators of the 
sewers, one of which, at any rate, they 
thought would be a source of danger. 
They applied the smoke test to one of 
these ventilators, and they found that 
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when the wind set in a particular 
direction, whatever sewer gas came out 
of this ventilator would, in point of fact, 
go straight into the Barracks. Another 
matter to which they called attention 
as a possible source of infection was the 
milk supply to the men in the Barracks. 
The milk in Dublin is supplied in winter 
from cows milked in the dairy yards. 
These yards are supplied with water 
which is quite safe. But in the summer 
time the cows are milked out in the 
fields, where they drink water which 
is impure, and Sir Charles Cameron and 
Dr. Grimshaw seem to think that that 
is a likely cause of infection. My 
Lords, I am not going to trouble your 
Lordships with going over other 
barracks, but there are two other places 
in Dublin, besides the Royal Barracks, 
which I may just refer to. Although 
it does not appear upon the Report, I 
understand that the guard-room at the 
Castle has been found to be in a very 
unsatisfactory state asregardsits sanitary 
arrangements. This recalls tomy mind 
the fact that about ten years ago there 
were cases of enteric fever in the houses 
belonging to officers of the Lord 
Lieutenant’s household. I remember in 
one case a friend of mine had a member 
of his family down with fever in a house 
belonging to the Dean of the Chapel 
Royal, and I believe there was another 
house in the yard at which there 
was also a case of enteric fever. There 
is one thing which I shorld like to 
mention before I sit down, although I 
only do so with a view of drawing your 
Lordships’ attention to it. I have 
heard it stated, although I am not 
prepared to say that I have not heard it 
denied, that Captain Coddington, of the 
Royal Engineers, who died last winter, 
possibly received the infection in a 
place known as Aldborough House, 
which is the Ordnance Store, in 
the east part of Dublin, near the Great 
Northern Railway. I do not know 
whether that is the case or not, but this 
barrack or store was undoubtedly built 
originally as a private residence for the 
Earl of Aldborough, and I should imagine 
that, like all the houses of that period, 
the drainage was extremely deficient, 
and sosbalty there was a cesspool 
under the house. Whether that will 
be found to be so or not I do not know, 
but I just call my noble Friend’s atten- 
tion to that point. . I have said all now 
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that I think is necessary in explaining 
my objects in putting this Question. 
Taz UND SECRETARY or 
STATE ror WAR (Lord Harris): My 
Lords, with reference to the Question 
which my noble Friend has put to me, 
it appears, with regard to the drains 
from the hospital, that they have been 
disconnected, and it is believed that they 
are perfectly safe now. With regard 
to the latrines, the recommendations of 
the OCameron-Grimshaw Report have 
been attended to, and are being carried 
out. With regard to the guard-rooms, 
Mr. Stanhope has, within the last few 
months, obtained the services of Mr. 
Rogers Field, a well-known sanitary 
engineer, who has been in Dublin, and 
who is about to present a Report upon 
the Royal Barracks and upon the Rich- 
mond Bridewell. He has also inspected 
the guard-rooms both at the Castle and 
atthe Bank. I believe there are insani- 
tary conditions in connection with those 
two guard-rooms, and the attention of 
the authorities who have to do with 
those buildings will be called to the 
matter. I think in one case it will be 
the Governor of the Bank, and in the 
other case the Board of Works. 
With regard to Aldborough House, I 
will certainly take a note of what my 
noble Friend said, but I believe I am 
justified in saying that, as a matter of 
fact, Captain Coddington conld not have 
got the infection at any barrack in 
Dublin. Mr. Stanhope was so anxious 
about the state of the Barracks in Dub- 
lin, that he determined to get a further 
et from a sanitary engineer, in 
addition to that presented by Sir Charles 
Cameron and Dr. Grimshaw, and that 
Report I hope to be able to lay 
upon the Table of the House in a 
few days. There has been a very 
exhaustive examination, not only of 
the Barracks themselves, but of the 
subsoil beneath. But as regards the 
whole question of barrack accommoda- 
tion in Dublin, I am to state that it has 
been determined to deal with the matter 
in a general way in one large scheme, 
and Mr. Stanhope is not at present pre- 
pared to say what the details of that 
scheme may be. An additional amount 
of space has been obtained since last year 
by utilizing Richmond Bridewell for a 
certain number of troops, and in that 
way relieving the Royal Barracks, but 
if the Richmond Bridewell is to be made 
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&@ permanent barrack that will mean 
considerable alteration,. and the troops 
who are now there will have to obtain 
room somewhere else. As regards the 
work that has been done in the past 
year, the guard rooms in the Royal 
Square have been excavated and con- 
creted and ventilated under the boards. 
The alterations of the latrines have 
been carried out, and demolitions to im- 
prove the circulation of air have been 
carried out, and about £1,400 have been 
spent upon them. With regard to the 
demolitions, I may say at once that 
the demolitions recommended by the 
Cameron-Grimshaw Report have been, 
in the main, approved and carried out, 
but not exactly in the way that Sir 
Charles Cameron and Dr. Grimshaw 
recommended. They recommended that 
the east and west sides of the Royal 
Square should be demolished and a part 
of the west side of the Palatine Square. 
That has not been carried out, but they 
are to be disused for troops and to be 
used for store-houses instead. The 
demolitions which they recommended at 
the north-east and north-west corners 
of the Royal Square will be carried out, 
and certain demolitions which they did 
not recommend, but which have been 
approved now by Mr. Stanhope, on Mr. 
Roger Field’s recommendation, will be 
carried out at the north-west, the south- 
west, and the south-east corners of Pala- 
tine Square. Palatine Square will then 
be in very much the same state as the 
Stable Square, and will have free access 
ofair toallcorners. There is a building 
to the north of Palatine Square, which 
I believe is in a very unsatisfactory 
state. Mr. Stanhope examined it on his 
visit there and has decided that it shall 
be demolished, and a wall running from 
it to the north-west corner of Palatine 
Square will also be taken down and the 
land will be slanted up. The new 
barracks at Grangegorman are pro- 
ceeding as rapidly as possible, and 
some £16,000 have been taken in the 
current year’s Estimates for expenditure 
there. The Riding School there will 
be pushed on as a special service, in 
order that the Riding School behind the 
Royal Square may be taken down, the 

resent arrangement being considered 
c Mr. Stanhope very unsatisfactory, 
having regard to the building below 
preventing the free access of air. The 
ground-floor on the north side of the 
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Royal Square will be used for stores, 
instead of for troops, as it is now. The 
demolitions in the passages between the 
Green Squares have been carried out, 
as recommended by the Cameron-Grim- 
shaw Report, and, in addition, the south 
ends of both passages which were not 
recommended in the Report; so that 
there will be now a perfectly free cur- 
rent of air through the passages be- 
tween the three barracks. At present 
it is not intended to carry out the demo- 
lition in Cavalry Square and in Stable 
Square; the access of air which is ob- 
tained by the demolition of the south 
end of the passages is considered suffi- 
cient in that case. With regard to the 
work that has to be done in the current 
year, a sum of £10,000 has been taken 
for demolitions, re-appropriations, and 
sanitary improvements at the Royal 
Barracks, and also a sum of about 
£1,200 for sanitary services at other 
barracks in Dublin. With regard to 
the Richmond Barracks, upon which 
there is also a Report from Mr. Rogers- 
Field, £400 is provided for carrying out 
the subsoil drainage, in addition to the 
work that has been carried on in the 
past year, upon which some £700 has 
been expended. I believe Mr. Stanhope 
has also in consideration the question 
of demolition both at Linen Hall and at 
Ship Street, which he examined himself 
personally, and about which he thought 
there were unsanitary conditions which 
might be improved; but I believe that 
arrangements upon that particular point 
have not yet been completed. I may 
venture to say, with regard to enteric 
cases from the Dublin garrison, there 
has been a marked improvement in the 
last month. I am certainly justified in 
saying that there has been no case of 
enteric fever at the Barracks in the last 
fortnight ; and I believe I am justified 
in saying that there has been no case of 
enteric fever at the Barracks in the last 
month. 


Factory Legislation 


FACTORY LEGISLATION IN INDIA. 
QUESTION. OBSERVATIONS. 


Lorp STANLEY or ALDERLEY, in 
rising to ask the Secretary of State for 
India whether his statement at Oldham 
on January 25th, that a Factory Act 
would soon be introduced in India, was 
correctly reported, said: My Lords, on 
the 5th of November last the Manchester 
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Chamber of Commerce passed a resolu- 
tion by a majority of 10—38 to 28— 
recommending that the British Factory 
Acts, so far as they related to women 
and children, should be extended to 
British India. The seconder of this 
resolution, Mr. Stuttard, said, in a letter 
to the Manchester Courier— 

‘* Surely it will be better for the physical wel- 
fare of the Hindoo to remain in agricultural 
employment and give us plenty of cotton, rather 
than be attracted to the ranks of mill opera- 
tives.’”’ 

The members of the Chamber of Com- 
merce who had had Indian experience 
opposed the resolution, while those who 
peg it showed that they knew little 
of the conditions under which the Bom- 
bay mills are worked. Although that 
resolution was proposed on the grounds 
of humanity to the Bombay operatives, 
it is only doing justice to Manchester 
men and to the Manchester Press to say 
that the mask of humanity was soon 
dropped, and the motive of a wish to 
check rival competition put forward. If, 
however, the Indian Government con- 
cede the Manchester request for the 
introduction of the British Factory Acts 
into India, it will lay itself open to the 
charge of hypocrisy for taking thought 
of humanity at Bombay, whence no com- 
plaints have arisen, while neglecting the 
calls of humanity in the Assam tea- 
plantations, and not interfering to pre- 
vent the great mortality of the Bengal 
coolies on their journey to Assam, nor 
taking care that the coolie hospitals in 
Assam should be efficient, and neglect- 
ing a duty which the Colonial Office 
performed for the Indian emigrants to 
the West India Islands and to British 
Guiana. The vote of the Manchester 
Chamber of Commerce was met at Bom- 
bay on the 19th of December by a 
meeting of the Millowners’ Association. 
It was stated at that meeting that while 
in Lancashire 65 per cent. of the hands 
were women, the work done by those 
women was done in Bombay by 
adult men. The Bombay operatives 
had two days in the week, and holidays 
of from one to six months every one or 
two years to go home to their villages. 
The women stayed away from the mill 
for four or five days every month, put- 
ting substitutes in their places. ‘Lhe 
hands left their work four or five times 
a-day from 10 to 15 minutes, besides 
half an hour for dinner. It was also 
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shown that to do the same amount of 
work three and a third more hands were 
employed in Bombay than in Lanca- 
shire; and as no gas was used in the 
Bombay mills the hours of labour were 
restricted to daylight. The longest days 
were of 13 hours 13 minutes, and the 
shortest of 11 hours. The Times of 
India of November 30, 1888, writing on 
that subject, said— 

‘“* We have a limitation already of the hours 
of female and child labour, and, as Mr. Bythell 
pointed out, ‘there are four times as many 
persons in an Indian mill to turn out the same 
quantity of work as was turned out in a Lan- 
cashire mill.’ The hours are long here, no 
doubt; but the natives of this country love to 
dawdle over their work. The old Bombay 
members of the Manchester Chamber under- 
stood the position exactly ; and though they, 
too, are interested in the supremacy of Man- 
chester, they were too honest to conceal the 
truth. We have to thank this honest minority 
for so clearly exposing the motive behind this 
ingenuous attempt to ‘lift the poor people of:- 
India.’” 

I may remind your Lordships that the 
Times of India is not a journal repre- 
senting the natives of India, but it 
is a newspaper which attends chiefly to 
the views of the Anglo-Indian com- 
munity in that country. Now, my 
Lords, I would point out to you the 
inconsistency of a Chamber of Com- 
merce which professes free-trade 
opinions asking for protection for one 
British industry alone while all are 
suffering, and that not against the 
foreigner, but against our Indian fel- 
low-subjects. hat is to be thought 
of the inconsistency of the noble Vis- 
count for encouraging such hopes, if 
he did encourage them, while it is 
notorious that Members of the Conser- 
vative Party, desirous of standing well 
with their Leaders, are compelled to 
make their private opinions as to unre- 
stricted imports subservient to Party 
purposes? Is the noble Viscount pre- 
pared on all ocasions to support the 
resolutions passed by the Manchester 
Chamber of Commerce? Is he aware 
that last November that Chamber 
passed a fair-trade resolution by a 
majority of 73 to 13, and though at a 
poll of the members, suggested by a 
portion of the directors, that vote was, 
naturally enough under all the circum- 
stances, reversed, no fewer than 383 out 
of 1,004 circulars were not replied to. 
It is therefore certain that these 383 
were not very zealous free-traders, and 
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the two parties may be equally balanced 
in that Chamber of Commerce. There 


is another reason why the noble Vis- 
count should not have shown at Oldham 
any sympathy for the Manchester vote 
for a British Factory Act in India; that 
is, that his doing so was in disaccord 
with the first speech delivered by Lord 
Lansdowne after he landed in India, in 
which he said that he would do his ut- 
most to encourage native industries 
that came in aid of agriculture, which 
could not provide sufficient employment 
for the people of India. What reason 
was there for informing the people of 
Oldham of the Secretary of State’s 
thoughts and intentions. Was it done 
to catch votes? Was it an electioneer- 
ing speech ? Will the noble Viscount say 
“No,” but that he spoke as a Lanca- 
shire man, finding himself in his own 
county and among friends? In that 
case the noble Viscount should re- 
member that when he became Secretary 
of State for India he became the 
guardian and trustee of the interests of 
the people of India—their only guardian, 
and ought to think of them before 
thinking of Lancashire. The noble 
Viscount, at Oldham, indulged in 
prophecy as to the boldness of any 
man who would propose to re-impose 
the cotton duties in India. Certainly to 
do so at Oldham would require extra- 
ordinary boldness. But can the noble 
Viscount be sure that he will not be 
obliged himself to propose this in India? 
Through the repeal of these duties the 
salt tax has been increased and cannot 
be further increased, and the opium 
revenue is diminishing. The noble 
Viscount referred in his speech to the 
heartburnings caused by the repeal of 
the cotton duties. Was my noble 
Friend reminded of those by a gentle- 
man who supported him on the plat- 
form, the Member for Oldham, and is 
my noble Friend aware what that 
gentleman formerly thought and 
wrote on the subject of sacrificing the 
interests of India to Manchester? Mr. 
J. M. Maclean, who now represents 
Oldham in the other House, when 
formerly an editor of the Bombay 
Gazette, wrote an article in that paper 
of February 28, 1876, in which he 
said— 

‘*¢ Give Manchester what she wants or go’— 


that is, what Lord Salisbury demanded of the 
Viceroy. What can be more scandalous, to 
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avail ourselves of Lord Salisbury’s own words, 
than for an English Minister deliberately to 
sell India to Manchester? Yet this is what 
the Secretary of State proposes todo. In 
return for the support given by Lancashire to 
the Conservatives at the last Election, and with 
an eye to future favours of the same kind, Lord 
Salisbury intends to deprive India of a revenue 
of three-quarters of a million sterling a year, 
to make a present of it, in the first instance at 
all events, to the English manufacturer of cotton 
goods. We trust there is sufficient political 
virtue left in England to expose and stigmatize 
this disgraceful transaction.” 
My Lords, I now beg leave to ask the 
noble Lord the Secretary of State for India 
the Question which stands in my name. 
*Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror 
INDIA (Viscount Cross): My Lords, 
the noble Lord who has just sat down 
has asked me whether my statement at 
Oldham on the 25th of January, that a 
Factory Act would soon be introduced in 
India, was correctly reported, and why 
I made that statement, and why, if I 
was going to make that statement, I did 
not make it from my place in Parlia- 
ment. The noble Lord does not ask me 
whether I made the statement, but 
assumes that I did so. My answer is 
that I never made the statement at all, 
and, therefore, the statement was not 
correctly reported. What I did state 
was this. The Report of the Chief In- 
spector of Factories, Mr. Redgrave, 
which was published towards the end of 
1887, contained the result of an investi- 
gation by Mr. Jones upon the working 
of the Factory Act of 1880 in India. As 
the Report of Mr. Jones was thought 
worthy of being embodied in his Report 
by the Chief Inspector of Factories in 
England, I thought it was well to call 
the attention of the Viceroy to it, and 
to ask him to make the necessary 
inquiries as to whether the factory 
legislation in India did require amend- 
ment or whether it did not. Those 
inquiries are in course of being made, 
and no answer has as yet been sent to 
me from Bombay, where the greater 
number of factories are. Until I re- 
ceive the Report that has been asked for 
it is impossible for me to form any 
opinion as to whether it is necessary 
that a Factory Act should be introduced 
or not. I have no objection now to 
repeat what I did say at Oldham, which 
was that it makes no difference to me, 
as regarded factory labour, what is 
said by the Manchester Chamber of 
Commerce or by people in Bom- 
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bay, because the protection of one 
industry against another has no- 
thing whatever to do with the 
reasons for which Factory Acts are 
passed. AsI understand, the whole basis 
of a Factory Act is that it is absolutely 
necessary for the protection of the health 
and the lives of women and children 
employed in particular industries. This 
is the only foundation upon which Fac- 
tory Acts rest. They have nothing to 
do with the protection of one industry 
against another, or one class against 
another, or one country against another. 
Therefore, whenever it becomes my 
duty to consider whether there ought 
or not to be an amendment of the law 
in India, such consideration will be 
based upon that principle alone. The 
noble Lord further asked whether steps 
had been taken to see that the coolies 
of Assam and Bengal were properly 
treated. Some time ago an Act was 
passed in connection with that subject, 
and the question was raised whether 
the Coolie Act should be amended when 
Lord Hartington was Secretary of State, 
and his Lordship thought that its opera- 
tion should be tested for two or three 
years longer. At the end of that period 
I had to consider whether I would 
amend the law or give it a further trial. 
I found that great improvement had 
been effected by the Act, and I, there- 
fore, determined to give it ansther trial 
and extend it for two or three years. 
The result has been that very great pre- 
cautions have been taken under the Act, 
and I received a despatch from the 
Viceroy last month saying that very 
considerable improvement has taken 
place in the position of the coolies. If 
the noble Lord will move for a copy of 
that despatch I should be glad to lay it 
on the Table. As regards death rates, 
they vary considerably in different parts 
of India. Some of the tea gardens are 
asap unhealthy, but those are 

eing narrowly watched. I think the 
last average death rate recorded was 
36 per thousand, which is a little above 
the ordinary death rate among Indian 
populations. I think I have answered 
all the Questions of the noble Lord, and 
I trust I have done so to his satisfaction. 


STANDING ORDERS. 
Tae LORD PRIVY SEAL (Earl 
Capoean), in introducing the Report 
of the Select Committee made to the 
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House on the 3ist of July last, said: 
My Lords, when in the course of last 
summer I moved your Lordships to 
appoint a Committee to inquire into the 
Standing Orders of this House relatin 

to the conduct of public business, f 
explained to the House the reasons 
which induced the Government to make 
that proposal and the objects which 
they proposed to themselves in doing 
so, and I do not think it will be neces- 
sary for me to trouble your Lordships 
with any repetition of such statement. 
There is, howeyer, one point to which I 
wish to allude once more—namely, to the 
disclaimer which I then made as to there 
being any idea or intention that the ap- 
pointment of a Committee to carry on 
this inquiry should be either in sub- 
stitution or anticipation of any more 
ambitious schemes or proposals which 
might be brought forward in the future 
for the reforming of the constitution of 
this House, or its reconstruction as a 
branch of the Legislature. It appears 
to me that the question of the constitu- 
tion of this House and the subject of 
the conduct of our legislative proceed- 
ings are entirely distinct, and should be 
kept separate. If we are to wait until 
any reform is carried out in the con- 
struction of this House, with the assist- 
ance which has been promised to us by 
the noble Earl the Pe Secretary for 
Foreign Affairs (the Earl of Rosebery), 
having regard to his Lordship’s duties 
in connection with the London County 
Council, it is likely that for some years 
to come we should leave the Rules which 
govern our proceedings unchanged and 
unamended. My Lords, if it be true, 
as has been stated by noble Lords, and 
by others outside the House, that for 
many years past this House has not 
addressed itself to the task of remodel- 
ling the Rules of its procedure, it 
appears to me that however short or 
however long may be our tenure of the 
position which we now occupy as a 
branch of the Legislature, it is incum- 
bent upon us to do what we can in 
order to meet the criticism, and if 
possible to carry out the wishes, of 
those who desire to amend the pro- 
ceedings of this House. My Lords, 
the Ciateattle which the House 
appointed to consider this question was 
one which I think I may venture to say 
must carry the test possible autho- 
rity. If noble Lords will look at the 
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names of the Peers who constituted that 
Committee, it will be seen that they 
were taken from all sides of the House. 
The Members were representative of 
the various stages of n'y upon this 
and other questions, and I think it will 
be at once conceded that the tribunal to 
which these Rules have been referred was 
one which may be considered, not only 
impartial, but in the highest degree 
authoritative. I did not receive any 
great encouragement from the noble 
Earl opposite the Leader of the Oppo- 
sition, when I ventured to make the 
Motion upon this subject; but I feel 
bound to add that the noble Earl con- 
sented to serve upon the Committee, 
and therefore we had the invaluable 
advice and assistance which his un- 
equalled knowledge and experience of 
the procedure of this House would na- 
turally give him, and I must therefore 
acknowledge the great assistance which 
he was ablo to give us in all our pro- 
ceedings. Then there was another 
noble and learned Lord who sits on the 
same bench opposite, and I cannot help 
expressing my regret that he is unable 
to be present upon this occasion—I 
mean the noble and learned Lord (Lord 
Herschell). One at least of the most 
important provisions recommended in 
this Report is due to the initiative of 
the noble and learned Lord, and I think 
that all Members of the Committee will 
agree that we should derive the very 
greatest possible advantage from his 
experience. When I say that the Com- 
mittee also had the advantage of the 
services of the late Secretary of State 
for Foreign Affairs, and others who have 
in public and in private taken the great- 
est interest in this question, I think I 
have said sufficient to show that this 
Report may, at all events, be received as 
representative of the general body of 
opinion in all parts of your Lordships’ 

ouse. Turning now to the Report, 
the main difficulty with which the Com- 
mittee were confronted was, on the one 
hand, the opinion of those Members of 
the House who are jealous of the ancient 
forms and procedure of the House, and 
who I believe would be best satisfied by 
leaving things absolutely in statu quo ; 
and, on the other hand, there was the 
feeling of those who would wish for a 
larger and greater measure of reform 
aad change than is recommended in the 
Report. It has been our duty as far as 
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possible to steer a middle course be- 
tween these two sets of opinion, and I 
trust that the House will think that we 
have, to a certain extent, been successful 
in that aim. Speaking generally, we 
decided to remove, where possible, all 
paragraphs in the Standing Orders en- 
forcing absolutely obsolete and useless 
forms, forms which had for a long time 
dropped entirely into the background. 
We wish to preserve that which is an- 
tique, but, if possible, to do away with 
that which is antiquated. Then, my 
Lords, there are certain new provisions 
which will be found in the amended 
copy of the Standing Orders which has 
been furnished to your Lordships, and 
which I will endeavour as shortly as 
possible to explain, and it occurs to me 
that possibly I might in a very few 
words be able so to classify these new 
Rules and changes as to make them 
clearer to your Lordships than they 
would be by a cursory examination of 
the papers now in your Lordships’ 
hands. With regard to the obsolete 
forms, your Lordships will find there 
are several, No. XVII., No. XX XVII. 
and No. LVII., to which I need not 
further allude. They are simply Rules 
which have long dropped out of use. 
There is one, No. XLII., which will be 
found on page 29, which has been 
amended so as to conform with the pre- 
sent practice of the House. Then there 
is a set of Rules, some of which are 
important in themselves, because they 
relate to messages and conferences be- 
tween this and the other House of Par- 
liament. I think that all of us must 
wish that the relations between this 
House and the other House should be 
as cordial and conciliatory as possible. 
These Rules which we have struck out, 
and to which we have proposed Amend- 
ments, were not only objectionable and 
even offensive in themselves, but calcu- 
lated somewhat to hinder that comity 
between the two Houses which is at 
all times desirable. At paragraphs 
LXXXVIII. and LXXXIX., at page 
50, your Lordships will find the new 
Rules which we have inserted instead 
of the old Rules, the new Rules being, 
in fact, a statement of the procedure 
which has been in use for some time 
past. Then, my Lords, in reference to 
the conduct: of Debates and Procedure, 
your Lordships will see at page 16, 
Paragraph XXIV., that we have 
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amended the old Standing Order by 
omitting the part which prohibits 
our calling each other by our proper 
names and titles. No new Rule has 
been prepared providing that we are to 
call ourselves by our own names, but 
the prohibition has simply been re- 
moved. Your Lordships will be fully 
aware of the inconvenience which has 
occasionally arisen from the practice 
which it is intended to reform. There 
is a small alteration on page 16, also in 
Rule XXYV., enabling the Mover of a 
Bill to speak in reply at every stage of 
that Bill. Then I come to a provision 
which is, I think, more important. On 
page 22, paragraph XXXa, your Lord- 
ships will see that a provision has been 
made for there being a quorum of the 
House upon any division, with certain 
limitations. The chief objection which 
has been found to the absence of any 
rule as to a quorum is that it has been 
possible that a Bill which passed through 
the other House of Parliament, after 
considerable discussion, upon some oc- 
casions should be rejected by a very 
inadequate number of Peers towards the 
latter end of the Session. Perhaps I 
had better read the proposed new Rule 
to your Lordships— 

‘* Tf, on a Division upon any stage of a Bill, 
it shall appear that 30 Lords are not present in 
the House, the Lord Speaker shall declare the 
question not decided, but the debate thereon 
adjourned to the next sitting of the louse; and 
if such Division take place when the House is 
in Committee, the Chairman shall declare the 
question not decided, whereupon the House 
shall resume, and shall be again in Committee 
at the next sitting of the House.” 


That, my Lords, I think, will remove 
what was formerly a reproach as to the 
inadequate attendance of Peers upon 
occasions when important legislation has 
been before the House. Then there is 
another paragraph, which ‘provides not 
only for an adjournment of the business 
in question, but it gives power to the 
House to order that the business in 
question at the time of the adjournment 
should be taken at the next sitting, or 
at some later hour of the evening. This, 
of course, I need hardly say, refers to the 
difficulty which has been experienced 
in this House, and not in this House 
alone, of carrying on discussions after 
8 o’clock, or even before 8 o’clock. 
Great anxiety has been felt that the de- 
bate should be closed at or about 8 
o’clock, and the result has been that 
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some questions have been a 
discussed, and many noble Lords who 
wish to take part in the debates have 
been prevented from giving their valu- 
able assistance tothe House. The Rule 
which has been proposed by the Com- 
mittee is as follows :— 

“Tf at the close of the speech of any Lord it 
shall be moved that the business then in hand 
beadjourred, or the House being in Committee 
that the House be resumed, and it shall be so 
ordered, it shall be lawful for the House there- 
upon, without notice given, to make further 
order that the business in question shall be taken 
first, either at some later hour of the evening 
ri o some future sitting-day to be then 

xed.’ 


Then, my Lords, there is one further 
Amendment to which I ought to call 
your attention, and that is at page 24,No. 
XXXIV. This provides for the taking 
up of Bills that come up from the House 
of Commoms. Your Lordships may 
remember that there was a Rule that if 
a Bill were bronght up from the House 
of Commons after twelve sitting days 
without some noble Lord giving notice 
of the second reading, the Bill should be 
dropped for the current Session. It has 
occasionally happened that a Bill has 
been dropped merely through the 
neglect of the Member having charge of 
it. Provision is now made that such 
Bills may be taken up at a later period 
of the Session, with certain limitations. 
This is a matter which I think the noble 
and learned Lord (Lord Herschell) 
brought forward last Session, and it is 
a small alteration which I think will 
commend itself to the House. Then I 
come, my Lords, to what is the most im- 
portant of the recommendations of the 
Committee, which will be found on page 
27, paragraph XLI. The Committee 
recommend the following Rule :— 

“ At the commencement of each Session of 
Parliament Standing Committees shall be ap- 
pointed, to one or other of which, unless the 
House shall otherwise order, every Bill shall 
be committed, instead of to a Committee of the 
whole House; and, on the Report of the Stand- 
ing Committee being received, the Bill shall not 
be re-committed unless the House so order. 
The Standing Committees shall not exceed four 
in number, and shall be appointed for such 
classes of Bills as the House may determine.” 


There are other provisions enumerated 
in following paragraphs which, perhaps, 
I may summarize as follows :—Standing 
Committees, first of all, are to be nomi- 
nated by a Committee of Selection. 
They shall consist of not more than fifty 
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nor less than twenty Lords, and the 

Committee of Selection is to have the 

wer to add not more than ten Lords 
in respect of any particular Bill. The 
quorum of a Standing Committee shall 
be twelve. The Standing Committee 
may appoint any Sub-Committee for the 
consideration of any Bill. The Chair- 
men of these Committees are to be 
nominated by the Committee of Selec- 
tion, but there are not to be more than 

12 nor less than eight Lords to serve as 
Chairmen, and they shall nominate 
amongst themselves the Chairman of 
each Standing Committee, and may 
change the Chairman from time to time. 
I should add that the Committee of 
Selection will consist of the Chairman 
of Committees and eight other Lords to 
be named by the House. Then, my 
Lords, I think the only other paragraphs 
to which I need call the attention of the 
House are to be found on page 12, 
Nos. XVIa. and XVIs. These allude to 
the absence of noble Lords. Your 
Lordships are aware that there has 
always been power in the House to 
enforce the attendance of its Members. 
That power has not been exercised for 
many years, and it is to be hoped that 
it will never be necessary to exercise it. 
The two Rules proposed are these— 

‘ “The absence of any Lord from this House, 
except for sufficient reason, shall not prevent 
the Committee of Selection from calling for his 
services. 


“Lords may obtain leave of absence at the 
pleasure of the House upon cause shown.” 


These, my Lords, I think are the chief 
features of the Report to which I now 
beg to draw your Lordships’ attention. 
I do not think I need add any further 
remarks. There were certain subjects 
which, to my regret, were withdrawn 
from the purview of the Committee, but 
I have gone at sufficient length into the 
result of the Committee’s deliberations 
as far as they went, and I trust that the 
proposals made will commend themselves 
to the approval of the House. 

Eart GRANVILLE: My Lords, 
the noble Lord opposite has brought 
before your Lordships’ House a subject 
of very great importance, and the 
recommendations of the Select Oom- 
mittee, constituted as it was of Members 
representing various views and opinions, 
deserve to receive, and I am sure will 
receive, careful consideration by your 
Lordships’ House. I do not propose to 
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go through the alterations and additions 
to the Standing Order seriatim, but upon 
the most important change—namely, 
that of the appointment of Standing 
Committees—I may say that that 
proposition is one in which I heartily 
concur. My Lords, I take this oppor- 
tunity of expressing the hope that the 
whole subject of Parliamentary reform 
will not form the subject of any Party 
debates, but will be dealt with by this 
House upon its own merits. 

*Kart BEAUCHAMP: My Lords, I 
am sure I shall be expressing the senti- 
ment of the House generally in paying 
tribute to the admirable manner in which 
the noble Lord has brought forward 
these proposals; but I must say that it 
appeared to me that there is one very 
great hiatus in his statement. He 
described very clearly what was pro- 
posed to be done, but he certainly 
ignored the very important question 
whether there was any reason at all for 
these changes in our Standing Orders. I 
do not myself see that any adequate 
ground has been made out for such a 
change. With regard to the proposal to 
appoint Standing Committees, I fear 
that the proposal will be the means of 
excluding a very large number of Peers 
from the debates in Committee, and I 
do not think that that is a very desirable 
thing. We are not so overwhelmed in 
work as they are in another place as to 
render it necessary so to economize our 
time. I can quite imagine this happening 
in your Lordships’ House—that a Bill 
may be brought forward on which a Peer 
not accustomed to take much part in 
your Lordships’ proceedings, and who 
would not naturally be a Member of any 
Standing Committee, might be able to 
bring to bear upon the discussion of that 
Bill a great deal of valuable information 
of the most useful kind, but, not being a 
Member of the Standing Committee, he 
would have no opportunity of giving the 
House the advantage of his criticism 
upon the various clauses of the Bill. The 
only opportunity he would have of dis- 
cussing it would be either upon the 
second reading of the Bill or on the 
Report, but to rise and make a speech 
ata nn, where you can only speak once 
is very different from being able to make 
frequent observations in Committee. 
Furthermore, I think your Lordships, in 
os this new regulation, will be 

oing away with a very good oppor- 
Earl Granville 
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tunity for young Peers to take part in 
your Lordships B eons 7 If the 
present system had been found to work 
unfairly or inconveniently, then I could 
understand these changes being pro- 
posed ; but I have never heard of any 
complaint in this direction. The com- 
plaints against your Lordships’ proceed- 
ings are many and various, but I have 
never heard any complaint alleged 
against our proceedings in Committee in 
discussing a Bill. I cannot help think- 
ing that this proposal is an imitation of 
the French Bureaux, which certainly have 
not been attended with happy conse- 
quencesas regards the French Assembly. 
Anybody who is acquainted with the 
roceedings in the French Assembly will 
st that under the form of proceeding 
there, it is impossible to get that numeri- 
cal proportion and balance of discussion 
which we get in our proceedings here. 
I trust we shall not adopt this particular 
proposal without full consideration. I 
am sure it is a great mistake, in an 
Assembly like this, to make change, 
without very full discussion and mature 
deliberation. I am for improvements, 
but I am distinctly against mere change ; 
and in this case I really fail to see what 
we are to gain by alteration. With 
regard to the suggested alteration as to 
adjournments, I think the provisions pro- 
posed are very wise and proper. Again, I 
think it is hardly worth while to depart 
from our present Rules upon the subject 
of addressing one another by our names. 
The practice we have hitherto pursued 
is very decorous, and I do not think 
we shall gain in decorum by mveggg 
each other by our names and titles. 
am not quite certain how the forms of 
the House will enable these complicated 
questions to be put, but certainly as 
regards the appointment of Standing 
Committees I must say ‘‘ not content.” 
Tue Eart or KIMBERLEY: My 
Lords, although I became a Member of 
this Committee last year, I was not able 
to serve upon it, and I therefore ap- 
proach this matter with the disad- 
vantage of not having heard the argu- 
ments which were, no doubt, put 
forward in favour of the i 
for Standing Committees. heard, 
however, very fully from my noble and 
learned Friend (Lord Herschell) what 
his views were in making the suggestion, 
which, in point of fact, is only a modifi- 
cation of a proposal made by the noble 
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Marquess opposite. The noble Earl 
who has just sat down seems to think 
that there is nothing whatever in our 
present arrangements with regard to 
discussions in Committee which requires 
any alteration. I am quite unable to 
agree with him. I do not think he has 
at all apprehended the point in dis- 
cussion in this matter. I do not suppose 
that it is the proceedings in Committee 
which are found to be defective, or 
which require alteration; but what we 
find is this, that there are a great number 
of small and comparatively unimportant 
Bills which pass through Committee 
without any notice or discussion what- 
ever. Now it seems to me there is one 
function which is pre-eminently the 
function of this House, apart from any 
great initiative proposals, and that is 
the revision of Bills. It becomes more 
and more difficult, of course, for the other 
House, with the great multiplicity of 
business which they have, to give minute 
attention to Bills not of the first conse- 
quence. What we want is that all these 
Bills should be carefully scrutinized. 
What is everybody’s business is always 
found to be nobody’s business, and if 
the House is divided into small Com- 
mittees, whose special business it is to 
consider the Bill referred to them, I 
think it will be of advantage to the 
country, and will redound very much to 
the credit of the House. Believing as I 
do that this alteration will lead to a 
more thorough examination of par- 
ticular Bills, I certainly welcome the 
proposition. With regard to Bills of 
great importance, I apprehend that it is 
not intended to refer them to Committees 
of this kind. Of course they would 
come before the COommittee of the 
whole House. With regard to 
noble Lords who might take a par- 
ticular interest in a subject, and who 
might not happen to be upon the par- 
ticular Standing Committee, I observe 
that there is a provision in the proposed 
Standing Order that any ten Members 
(or of course fewer) may be added to a 
Committee for the purpose of the dis- 
cussion of any particular Bill; so that 
any Peer having special knowledge 
might be added, and the Oommittee 
would have the advantage of his 
experience. 

HE Marquess or SALISBURY : 
My Lords, I want to point out to my noble 
Friend that the proposals now before us 
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have not the intention, and would not 
have the effect, of depriving this House 
of any control over its Committees. The 
House might, if it pleased, direct that a 
Bill, after it has passed the Standing 
Committee, shall be considered in Com- 
mittee of the whole House. There will 
still be the stages of Report and Third 
Reading. I imagine that when a Bill 
has been read a second time the Motion 
put from the Chair will ordinarily be, 
‘That the Bill be referred to a Standing 
Committee,” and it will then be open 
to any Peer to move, instead of the 
words ‘‘ Standing Committee,” to insert 
the words ‘‘Committee of the whole 
House.” The Question always is, 
“That this Bill be committed,’’ and 
under the new Rules I suppose it would 
be simply necessary to add “to 
Standing Committee.”’ It would there- 
fore come before the House on each 
occasion, and there would be full oppor- 
tunity for every Member of the House 
to give his opinion. My Lords, I feel 
very strongly as a Member of this House 
for some years that Bills of a secondary 
class are not considered with that care 
which they deserve, and that we do not 
examine into the phraseology of Bills, 
and especially the references in the 
Bills which form so large a portion of our 
modern statutory language, with the 
care which might reasonably be ox- 
pected of a House constituted as this is. 
Upon the whole I think the proposal a 
good one; but I would point out to your 
Lordships that we do not stand pledged 
to it for ever; if it turn out that the 
proposal does not answer, it will be easy 
to send the matter back to the Com- 
mittee. 

Lorp STRATHEDEN ann CAMP- 
BELL: My main object, my Lords, in 
rising is as far as possible to confirm 
what has fallen from the noble Lord 
opposite (Earl Beauchamp) as toits being 
desirable, and, indeed, indispensable, 
that each of these changes should be 
separately weighed, and canvassed, and 
considered. There is no sort of unity 
between the various alterations; they 
are not ali subordinated to any common 
object, soas to make their being accepted 
or rejected en bloc either desirable or 
practicable, and I hope the noble Lord 
will see his way to giving the House 
an opportunity of considering the 
various pro s seriatim. Very little 
has been said about a proposal which 
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strikes me asofremarkable importance— 
namely, that Divisions shall not be taken 
unless thirty Peers are present. I merely 
wish for a moment to submit to noble 
Lords that that proposal is freighted 
with considerable consequences. It is 
clear that under such a regulation it 
would be possible in this House to 
defeat and throw out Bills without 
giving the appearance of opposition. I 
need only suggest what comment would 
have been made had such a course been 
adopted with reference to the Irish 
legislation of the past few years. I do 
not affect any arriére pensée for the 
Standing Orders as they originally 
stood, but I do maintain before your 
Lordships that these suggested Amend- 
ments ought not to be accepted without 
careful deliberation, and in that view it 
is essential that the House should have 
the opportunity of expressing its opinion 
upon them separately. 

Lorp BALFOUR or BURLEIGH : 
My Lords, I would like to ask whether 
it is necessary to-day that this Report 
should be approved in all particulars ? 
It appears to me that if the Amend- 
ments were brought before the House 
in Committee of the whole House, we 
might express our opinion upon them in 
their order. I do not think the discus- 
sion need necessarily be a long one, but 
it seems to me that a very considerable 
amount of inconvenience will occur un- 
less these proposals are taken one by 
one, because, as to some of them, there 
will probably be no opposition, whilst 
others of them will excite a great deal 
of opposition, and may give rise to con- 
siderable discussion. 1 entirely concur 
with what noble Lords have said as to 
the extremely representative character 
of the Committee whose Report we are 
discussing, but I may point out that the 
Committee appear to have been very 
much divided upon some of the most 
important of the proposals which they 
make. Two of them come before your 
Lordships as the decisions of 11 against 
10; and I do not think that, in a matter 
of this kind, we should take the Report 
of the Committee upon trust, or hur- 
riedly come to conclusions upon it. 

Lorp COLVILLE or CULROSS: 
My Lords, I do not think the House 
should be called upon to give an opinion 
upon these new regulations unless they 
can be discussed and decided upon in- 
dividually. Some of the recommenda- 


Lord Stratheden and Campbell 
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tions, as has been pam out, will have 
to be very carefully examined into. I 
may instance the paragraph on page 
22— 


“Tf on a Division upon any stage of a Bill, 
it shall appear that 30 Lords are not present in 
the House, the Lord Speaker shall declare the 
question not decided, but the debate thereon 
adjourned to the next sitting of the House; and 
if such Division take place when the House is 
in Committee, the Chairman shall declare the 
question not decided,whereupon the House shall 
resume, and shall be again in Committee at the 
next sitting of the House.’’ 


I have only to say in respect to that—and 
I think I shall be borne out by those of 
my noble Friends who have had any 
very long experience in this House—that 
towards the beginning of August it will 
be found a matter of the greatest diffi- 
culty to collect 30 Peers together in the 
House. That is merely one point. I 
daresay there are a great many others 
that might be mentioned, but it shows, 
I think, that we ought not to be called 
upon to give our consent to these altera- 
tions collectively. 

Lorp FITZGERALD: My Lords, 
the most important change which it 
appears to me is proposed to be effected 
is the appointment of Grand Com- 
mittees, or, as they are called in these 
amended Orders, Standing Committees. 
Now, we find that that proposition was 
carried by ten votes to eight, so that it 
was not the unanimous opinion of the 
Committee. Your Lordships will re- 
member that these Standing Committee 
Rules will apply to all Public Bills, and 
therefore will include Government Bills. 
I always understood that Government 
Bills were introduced on the sole respon- 
sibility of the Government; nay more, 
I have heard it said here, and heard it 
said here by a great constitutional au- 
thority, that to move to refer a Govern- 
ment Bill to a Select Committee was in 
the nature of a vote of censure on the 
Government, because the Government 
were solely responsible for their own 
Bills. I certainly approve of the 
Amendment proposed by the noble Earl 
opposite. I quite agree with what has 
fallen from the noble Marquess (the 
Marquess of Salisbury) that, with re- 
gard to Bills not of the first importance, 
the course of proceeding is by no means 
creditable to the House, and no doubt 
it would be an improvement if Bills of 
that kind were referred in the first in- 
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stance to a Standing Oommittee. I 
think the better course will be that these 
Amendments should be put to the House 
one by one. 

Eart CADOGAN : My Lords, I have 
no right, I know, to speak again, but I 
should like to be allowed to answer a 
suggestion which seems to have been 
made that this question has been, to 
some extent, sprung upon the House 
suddenly. I think it is due to myself 
that I should explain that this Com- 
mittee was appointed on the 7th of 
June, and the Report was made on the 
3lst of July. uring the Autumn 
Session last year, I stated to the House 
that probably it would not be convenient 
that we should consider this Report at 
that period of the year, but I gave 
notice that I should ask the House to 
consider it as soon as we met this year. 
Therefore, I really think that I may dis- 
claim any insinuation that this matter is 
sprung upon the House, and I may also 
say, with all due respect, that I think 
noble Lords have had considerable time 
to consider the course that they 
should pursue with regard to this 
Report. My Lords, with reference 
to the suggestion which has been made 
that this Report should be considered in 
Committee of the whole House, I think 
that such a suggestion is impracticable, 
because it is not the practice of the 
House to sit in Committee to consider 
the Report of another Committee. That 
being the case, the natural order would 
be that all the proposed new Standing 
Orders should be put en bloc, and on the 
debate which will ensue noble Lords will 
be able to move any Amendment which 
may occur to them as to any particular 
proposal. The House perhaps was not 
aware that that would be the procedure 
that would be adopted to-night, and to 
that extent, perhaps, the House may 
have been taken by surprise. In these 
circumstances, may I venture to make 
the following suggestion. I would pro- 
pose that the consideration of these 
Amendments may be adjourned to any 
period which may be considered con- 
venient, in order that noble Lords may 
have time to consider what Amendments 
they would like to propose. 

Kart BEAUCHAMP: May I point 
out that if there is merely an adjourn- 
ment of this debate, noble Lords who 
have already spoken will be debarred 
from further participation in the debate, 
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and therefore will not be able to pro- 
any Amendments ? 

Ear CADOGAN: I take it that if 
in the interval noble Lords gave notice 
of the Amendments which they wish to 
make, it would be perfectly competent 
for them to make them, although they 
had already spoken this evening. 

*Toe Doxe or BUCKINGHAM anp 
CHANDOS: My Lords, I rise to sug- 
gest whether it might not be convenient 
to the House if, instead of merely ad- 
journing the debate, the noble Lord the 
President of the Council would consent 
that the Question should be dropped and 
give a new notice for another day, which 
would set all noble Lords at liberty to 
speak upon the Question, whereas if the 
debate is merely adjourned they will 
not be able to do so. 

Tue Eart or CARNARVON: My 
Lords, I think my noble Friend’s sug- 
gestion is very well worthy of considera- 
tion, but at the same time it hardly 
meets, as I apprehend, the exact diffi- 
culty in iit we are placed. The 
desire, no doubt, is, by some expedient 
or other, to take each of these separate 
Questions seriatim. These Questions are 
wholly distinct one from the other— 
they have scarcely any relation to each 
other, and if this heterogeneous mass 
of propositions are put en bloc it will be 
really impossible to come to anything 
like a satisfactory conclusion. I am 
sure nobody will for a moment suppose 
that my noble Friend who has en 
charge of this measure would have 
desired to take the House by surprise. 
That would be entirely foreign to his 
nature, and I know no one who is 
more accustomed to deal in a perfectly 
straightforward manner with anything 
which passes through his hands. At 
the same time, I think it is likely that 
this discussion will be extremely valuable 
to the House when the matter is properly 
before us. I would now press upon my 
noble Friend at the head of the Govern- 
ment that he should exercise the re- 
sources of his fertile imagination in 
discovering somehow or other a method 
by which each of these separate and 
very difficult subjects can be submitted 
to your Lordships one by one, in order 
to obtain a decision upon them. 

Tue Marquess or SALISBURY: 
It seems to me, my Lords, that this 
will be exactly the right method. The 
first Motion will be that this Report be 
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now considered. After that we shall 
take, seriatim, Amendments on all the 
points. Then comes the final Motion 
that these be the Standing Orders of 
this House. That seems to me to give 
all the opportunities which noble Lords 
can desire. 

Toe Earnt or ROSEBERY: My 
Lords ; I rise for the purpose of making 
a suggestion which I think will meet all 
the difficulties which appear to have 
arisen. Itis quite true that the only 
satisfactory way of discussing these 
Standing Orders is to take them seriatim, 
and it is equally true that that will 
take an enormous amount of time; 
but I think there is a middle course, 
which is this—that we should take 
seriatim all those Standing Orders which 
are absolutely new, and then take those 
in which any alteration has been made, 
leaving without discussion those Stand- 
ing Orders in which no alteration has 
been made. I do not think that noble 
Lords will find that that will take a very 
great deal of time, and I am inclined to 
think that it will be satisfactory to the 
supporters of the proposed changes as 
well as to those who wish to oppose 
them. 

Tue Eart or KIMBERLEY: My 
Lords, I would point out that it is only 
this evening that we have had from 
the noble Earl (Earl Cadogan) any ex- 
planation of the grounds upon which 
the Select Committee came to the con- 
clusions reported to us. It cannot be 
expected that noble Lords who have 
now, for the first time, heard that ex- 
planation should commit themselves 
without more mature consideration, and 
I cannot help thinking that the better 
course would be to take these altera- 
tions seriatim. 

*TuEe Eart or DERBY: I think, my 
Lords, we shall find it impossible to dis- 
cuss this matter satisfactorily unless we 
take the Amendments one by one. 
Here is one that, upon a Division upon 
any stage of a Bill, a quorum of 30 
Members shall be required; here an- 
other constituting Standing Committees ; 
another relating to conferences with 
the other House. How is it possible 
that in one discussion we can deal with 
all these subjects, which have little or no 
connection with one another ? 

Taz Eart or CORK anp ORRERY: 
I would suggest to my noble Friend 
that he should withdraw his present 
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Motion, and bring it on after we have 
had time to look into the Amendments 
and alterations proposed. 

Eart OADOGAN : My Lords, I was 
about to ask the leave of the House to 
withdraw my Motion. 


Motion (by leave of the House) with- 
drawn, and the Order, on Motion, 
discharged. 


SWEATING SYSTEM. 
MOTION FOR A SELECT COMMITTEE. 


Tue Eart or DUNRAVEN: My 
Lords, in rising to move the Resolution 
of which I have given notice, it will 
not be necessary for me to make many 
observations. Although the last Ses- 
sion offered unusual facilities in the 
way of time, your Lordships Oom- 
mittee were unable to conclude their 
labours, and, as the Chairman of the 
Committee, it has devolved upon me 
to ask your Lordships to re-appoint 
them. I beg to move— 


That a Select Committee be appointed to 
continue the inquiry into the sweating system 
in the United Kingdom, and to report thereon 
to the House, and that the witnesses before 
the said Select Committeo be examined on 
oath. 


The Motion was agreed to, and the 
Lords following were named of the 
Committee— 


L. Abp. Canterbury. _L. Foxford, 
E. Derby. (E. Limerick). 
E. Brownlow L. Kenry, 
VY. Gordon, (E. Dvaraven and 
(E. Aberdeen). Mount- Earl). 
L. Clinton. L. Sandhurst. 
L. Clifford of Chud- L. Rothschild. 
leigh. L, Monkswell. 
L. Thring. 


LAND TRANSFER BILL. 
BILL PRESENTED. FIRST READING. 


Taz LORD CHANCELLOR (Lord 
Haxspury): My Lords, my object in 
asking your Lordships to allow the 
Land Transfer Bill to be re-introduced 
immediately is to obtain, if your Lord- 
ships shall so please, the re-appointment 
of the Select Committee which worked 
upon the Bill of last Session up to 
Clause 54, and which, I venture to hope, 
will be willing to bring the work to 
completion early in the present Session. 
Under the circumstances, I presume 
your Lordships would think it conve- 
nient to postpone any discussion either 
of the principles or of the details of the 
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Bill until it shall have returned from 
the Select Committee. 

Bill to simplify titles and facilitate the 
transfer of land in England.—Presented (The 
Lord Chancellor); read 1*, 


LUNACY ACTS AMENDMENT BILL, 
BILL PRESENTED. FIRST READING. 


Taz LORD CHANCELLOR (Lord 
Hatssury): I ask your Lordships’ leave 
to re-introduce the Bill for amending 
the Lunacy Laws. It is from no fault of 
this House, or of those who have held 
the Office which I occupy, that the 
numerous amendments of the law on 
this most important subject which are 
contained in this Bill have not been 
realized long ago. Most of these changes 
meet with general assent; some of 
them are of very substantial value. I 
persevere in my endeavour to bave this 
matter dealt with, and leave to others 
the responsibility of neglecting it. With 
your Lordships’ assistance, I hope to 
send the Bill, as soon as possible, to 
the other House, where it is the in- 
tention of the Government to give as 
early an opportunity as may be practi- 
cable of having it considered. shall 
not think it necessary in this House, 
where the same Bill has passed so 
many times, to do more than point 
out in Committee the very few differ- 
ences between this Bill and its prede- 
cessors, and to invite your Lordships’ 
assistance in dealing with the serious 
question of mechanical restraint which I 
regret tofind prevailing in some quarters. 
I shall very shortly introduce a Bill 
consolidating the Lunacy Acts, and I 
hope that whatever may be the fate of 
such parts of this Amendment Bill as 
are subjects of controversy, at least 
those parts which bear on the work of 
consolidation will be allowed to proceed 
without the loss of another year. 

Bill to amend the Acts relating to Lunatics. — 
Presented (The Lord Chancellor) ; read 1%. 


TRUST COMPANIES BILL. 

A Bill to enable incorporated Companies to 
act as executors, administrators, and trustees, 
and in other fiduciary capacities.—Presented 
(The Lord Hobhouse); read 1*. (No. 10.) 

House > aay at half past Six 
o’clock, till To-morrow, a 
quarter past Ten o’clock. 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Monday, February 25, 1889. 





NEW WRIT ISSUED. 


For South-West Riding of the County 
of York (Barnsley Division), ». Court- 
ney Stanhope Kenny, esquire, Manor 
of Northstead. 


QUESTIONS. 
etna ( hemmed 
BURGH POLICE (SCOTLAND) BILL. 


Mr. ESSLEMONT (Aberdeen, E.) 
asked the Lord Advocate, if he intends 
to proceed with the Burgh Police (Scot- 
land) Bill during the present Session. 

Taz LORD ADVOOATE (Mr. J. P. 
B. Roserrson, Buteshire): It is not in- 
tended to proceed with the Burgh Police 
(Scotland) Bill until after the subject 
of Scotch Local Government has been 
considered by the House. 


THE NEW LAW COURTS. 


Mr. BROADHURST (Nottingham, 
W.) asked the First Commissioner of 
Works whether, in accordance with 
his promise made last Session, he has 
caused an investigation to be made as 
to the condition of the roofs and other 
parts of the New Law Courts; and, if 
so, what has been the result ? 

Tue FIRST COMMISSIONER or 
WORKS (Mr. Piunxer, University of 
Dublin): Yes, Sir; a careful inspection 
was made at the new Law Oourts during 
the long vacation in last autumn, and 
the eats | were found to be in several 
cases in a very unsatisfactory condition, 

rincipally from the shrinkage of the 
arge timbers used in their construc- 
tion ; but the defects have been carefully 
remedied, and the roofs are reported to 
me to be now perfectly safe. 


SOUTH AFRICA—THE DE BEERS MINE. 


Mr. BRADLAUGH (Northampton) 
asked the Under Secretary of State for 
the Colonies whether he could give the 
House any information as to a conces- 
sion alleged to have been recently 

anted by Lobengula to Mr. Rhodes, 
ees of the De Beers Mine, or to 
Mr. Rudd, the agent of Mr. Rhodes; 
whether he is aware that such conces- 
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sion purported to convey certain mineral 
rights in Mashonaland in considera- 
tion of the payment by Mr. Rhodes or 
by Mr. Rudd of £1,200 and 1,000 
Martini-Henry rifles; whether he is 


aware that at the date of the grant of | t 


such concession Sir Sydney Shippard, 
Her Majesty’s Administrator in Bechu- 
analand, was present in Lobengula’s 
kraal; whether, on 14th May, 1888, 
Her Majesty’s Government declared it 
would give no countenance to any con- 
cession unless made with the know- 
ledge of and approved by the High 
Commissioner; whether such conces- 
sion was approved by the High Oom- 
missioner, and has been sanctioned by 
Her Majesty’s Government; and, 
whether he will lay upon the Table the 
Corespondence and Documents relating 
to such concession ? 

Tae UNDER SECRETARY ror 
tHE COLONIES (Baron H. Dz Worms, 
Liverpool, East Toxteth): Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government have received the 
text of a concession alleged to have 
been granted to Mr. Rudd. It pur- 
ports to include all Lobengula’s do- 
minions, except the Tati district; and 
the money consideration appears to be 
an annuity of £1,260 a year, besides a 
present of 1,000 rifles and of 100,000 
rounds of ammunition. Sir Sydney 
Shippard was 100 miles away from the 
chief’s kraal on the day the concession 
was signed,,and had no knowledge of 
the negotiations. Mr. Moffat, the 
Assistant Commissioner, was also 
absent from the chief’s kraal at the 
time. Such a letter as is referred to in 
the fourth paragraph of the Question 
was written from the Colonial Office on 
the 14th of May, and will be found in 
Blue Book C, 5,524, page 23. It is 
believed that the High Commissioner 
views Mr. Rudd’s concession as an 
advantageous arrangement on grounds 
of public policy ; but he has had no oc- 
casion toapprove or disapprove it, and 
Her Majesty’s Government do not con- 
sider it necessary to express any 
opinion, either as to its validity or 
merits. Papers on the subject will be 
included in the next Bechuanaland 
Blue Book. 

Mr. BRADLAUGH: Will the hon. 
Gentleman say whether, on the 14th of 
May last, Her Majesty’s Government 
declined to give any countenance to a 
concession unless such concession was 


Mr. Bradlaugh 
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approved of by the High Commissioner ; 
and whether it has since given counte- 
nance to this concession ? 

Baron HENRY pz WORMS: I 
think I have already answered the Ques- 


ion. 

Mr. BRADLAUGH: The hon. Gentle- 
man said that the High Commissioner 
had had no occasion to express approval 
or disapproval. My question now is 
whether, Her Majesty's Government 
having, on the 14th of May, declined to 
give any countenance to a concession 
unless it was approved of by the High 
Commissioner, they have since given 
consent to this concession ? 

Baron HENRY pve WORMS: Her 
Majesty’s Government have not thought 
it necessary to express any opinion as to 
its validity or merits. 

Mr. BRADLAUGH: Have they, 
then, changed their opinion since the 
14th of May last? 

Baron HENRY pe WORMS: No. 


THE PRISONS IN CAPE COLONY. 
Mr. BRADLAUGH asked the Under 
Secretary of State for the Colonies 
whether his attention has been drawn 
to the shocking state of the prisons in 
Cape Colony, as shown by the report 
made last year to the Cape Parliament, 
and to the ill-treatment and insufficient 
and bad food of the prisoners under- 
going sentence ; whether it is true that 
female prisoners have been subjected to 
criminal assaults by the gaolers; that 
some of the gaols are, as reported, 
‘‘never free from vermin,” and that 
untried prisoners were found in the 
most wretched condition from bad food, 
‘aggravated by the utter impossibility 
of their taking any exercise in the 
cramped space allowed them;” and 
whether the Government has taken, or 
will take, any action in the matter ? 
Baron HENRY vz WORMS: I 
have seen the report in question. A 
very searching inquiry was made, and 
was immediately followed by the passing 
(in August last), of a stringent Act for the 
removal of the abuses which had been 
brought to light. As the hon. Member 
is aware, these matters in Colonies which 
have responsible government are en- 
tirely within the jurisdiction of the 
Colonial Government. 
Mr. BRADLAUGH: Is the hon. 
Gentleman aware that up to the present 
time, except the passing of an Act, no, 
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thing has been done to improve the 
condition of the prisons, and that they 
still remain in the same horrible state ? 

Baron HENRY pz WORMS: I 
am not aware of the fact, but I will make 


inquiry. 


. IRELAND —MR. HODDER, R.M., AND 
THE ENNIS NATIONAL LEAGUE. 


Mr. J. E. ELLIS (Nottingham, Rush- 
cliffe), asked whether Mr. Hodder, R.M.., 
informed certain persons at Ennis that 
his instructions were to suppress by force 
a meeting proposed to be held at that 
place on the 3rd February to express 
sympathy with Mr. O’Brien, if any 
resolutions condemning high Govern- 
ment officials were proposed; but if 
otherwise, he would not interfere with 
it; and whether Mr. Hodder, R.M., en- 
tered the room, the proceedings having 
subsequently commenced, and dispersed 
the meeting by the aid of a force of 
Royal Irish Constabulary he brought 
with him ? 

Tue SOLICITOR GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Mappen, Dublin Uni- 
versity): I am informed that the facts 
are not accurately represented in the 
Question. The meeting was being or- 
ganized by the reputed officials of the 
local National League, which was 
suppressed in that district as an un- 
lawful association. The Resident 
Magistrate did not state that he 
would not interfere with the meeting 
on the condition indicated in the Ques- 
tion. He did say that a meeting held 
for the purpose of promoting sedition 
and bringing the Government into 
contempt, and for the denunciation of 
Government officials, would be an un- 
lawful assembly. The meeting was not 
dispersed by the police, the assembly 
having separated on being called upon 
to do so by the Resident Magistrate. 

Mr. J. E. ELLIS: May I ask if the 
Solicitor General for cca has _re- 
ceived his information from the Resi- 
dent Magistrate himself ? 

Mr. MADDEN : I received the infor- 
mation through the usual source. 


THE COAL MINES ACT. 

Mr. J. E. ELLIS (Nottingham, 
Rushcliffe) asked the Secretary of State 
for the Home Department whether the 
case mentioned by him on 10th May 
1888, as throwing doubt on the applica- 
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tion of Clause 10 of ‘‘The Coal Mines, 
&c. Act, 1887,” has yet been decided ; 
and, does the Home Department now 
hold that the clause in question is uni- 
versally and unconditionally operative 
except as specified in the Act of 1887? 

Tae SECRETARY or STATE ror 
THE HOME DEPARTMENT (Mr. 
Marruews, Birmingham, E.): The 
Justices have only a few days ago 
stated and signed the special case, 
which was entered for hearing on 
Saturday last. Everything will be 
done to secure a speedy decision, but 
until that is given it would not be 
proper for me to give a reply to the 
second paragraph of the hon. Member’s 
Question. 

Mr. BRADLAUGH: May I ask 
what delayed the decision of this special 
case for 12 months? 

Mr. MATTHEWS: The Justices 
have been pressed more than once, but 
only signed the special case on Satur- 
day. 

Mr. BRADLAUGH: In ordinary 
cases the Justices have yielded to pres- 
sure, but it does not appear to have 
been exercised in this case. 


ZULULAND.—REBELLIOUS CHIEFS. 

Mr. ALEXANDER M‘ARTHUR 
(Leicester) asked the Under Secretary 
of State for the Oolonies whether the 
sentence of imprisonment with hard 
labour, reported to have been passed 
by the Special Court, now sitting at 
Ekshowe in Zululand, on Somkeli and 
other Zulu chiefs charged with rebel- 
lion, is now being enforced; whether 
the Government has been informed as 
to the action taken by the Court in the 
case of Ndabuko, who is reported to 
have reserved his defence on the plea 
that he had not been able to obtain 
legal assistance ; whether the proposed 
trial of Dinizulu at Ekshowe will be 
proceeded with after the leave to appeal 
against the proceedings of that Court 
which has been granted by the Judicial 
Committee of the Privy Council; and 
whether the course to be taken by the 
authorities in Natal as regards the 
other Zulu chiefs will be guided by the 

recedent established in the case of 

inizulu ? 

Baron HENRY vz WORMS: In 
answer to the first paragraph of the 
hon. Member’s Question, I have to say 
that the sentence is not now being 
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enforced. These chiefs will be detained, 
as they were before trial, pending the 
consideration by Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment of the proceedings in each case. 
The report of Ndabuko’s case has not 
yet been received by Her Majesty’s 
Government. It is understood that the 
trial of Dinizulu will be proceeded with. 
He has not appealed against the pro- 
ceedings of the Court before which he 
is to be tried. These proceedings have 
not commenced as far as we know. His 
appeal was against a judgment of the 
Supreme Court of Natal, upholding a 
warrant signed by the Governor, for 
‘the removal of Dinizulu into Zululand 
from Natal. This warrant purported 
to be issued under a colonial law, and 
the applicability of that law is the 
question in dispute. The Secretary of 
State is advised that the result of the 
appeal to the Judicial Committee would 
in no way affect the competence of the 
Special Commission to deal with the 
case, or the validity of its proceedings 
therein. I do not quite understand the 
meaning of the last paragraph of the 
Question ; but, as Dinizulu will be tried 
last, his case cannot form a precedent 
for the cases of the other chiefs. 


SWAZILAND. 

Mr. ALEXANDER M‘ARTHOUR, 
asked the Under Secretary of State for 
the Colonies whether he has received 
information to the effect that the 
Governor of Natal, on behalf of Her 
Majesty’s Government, has rejected the 
offer of the King of Swaziland to place 
himself under British protection ; and, 
whether Her Majesty’s Government is 
aware of negotiations said to be in pro- 
gress with a view to the annexation of 
that district by the South African Re- 
public ? 

Baron HENRY pz WORMS: I do 
not understand what communication 
from the Governor of Natal to Chief 
Umbandine the hon. Member refers to ; 
but Her Majesty’s Government are pre- 
cluded by the provisions of the London 
Convention of 1884 from declaring a 
—— over Swaziland, and they 

ave no information of negotiations for 
the annexation of Swaziland to the 
South African Republic, which, they 
are advised, would be a breach of that 
Convention, although they have heard 
that the President expressed a wish to 
conclude a Treaty with Swaziland. 


Baron Henry De Worms 
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THE ROYAL BARRACKS, DUBLIN. 

Dr. FARQUHARSON (Aberdeen- 
shire, W.) asked the Secretary of State 
for War whether the Report of Mr. 
Rogers Field on the sanitary condition 
of the Royal Barracks, Dublin, will be 
laid upon the Table of the House; and 
whether the result of the inspection of 
the Dublin Barracks by the Secretary 
of State, the Quartermaster General, 
and the Director General of the Army 
Medical Department will be communi- 
cated to the House ? 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror 
WAR (Mr. E. Stannors, Lincolnshire, 
Horncastle): The first Report of Mr. 
Rogers Field on the drainage of the 
Royal Barracks will be laid on the 
Table immediately. In answer to the 
Question whether the result of my re- 
cent inspection of all the Dublin Bar- 
racks will be communicated to the 
House, I shall be glad to state, when 
opportunity occurs, the general objects 
we are aiming at. 


THE NORTH BRITISH BORNEO 
COMPANY. 

Sir GEORGE CAMPBELL (Kirk- 
caldy) asked the Under Secretary of 
State for Foreign Affairs whether there 
is any precedent for treating a British 
Company, administering territory under 
a Charter from the Crown, as ‘‘an in- 
dependent State,” as in case of the 
British North Borneo Company; whether 
the East India Company, or any other 
chartered Company, was ever recognized 
as ‘“‘an independent State;” whether 
Article II. of the Agreement between 
the Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs, on behalf of Her Majesty, and 
the British North Borneo Company, 
limiting the right of Her Majesty’s 
Government to interfere with the in- 
ternal administrations of the North 
Borneo State, places any obstacle in the 
way of any interference which Parlia- 
ment may at any time see fit to exercise ; 
whether, in view of the protection 
afforded to the North Borneo State by 
Her Majesty’s Military and Naval 
Forces, the Company is to pay any- 
thing ; whether it is true that the Com- 
pany lately enlisted 120 Sikhs or other 
Asiatic subjects of Her Majesty at 
Singapore in order to carry on hostilities 
against the P; Shabandu ; and, 
if so, whether such recruiting is subject 
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to any regulations either in India or in 
the Straits Settlements; and, whether 
the territory in which these hostilities 
are carried on, and which is now in the 
possession of a native chief, is among 
the territories recognized as belonging 
to the Company by Article I. of the 


Agreement ? 
Tut UNDER SECRETARY ror 
FOREIGN AFFAIRS (Sir Jamzs 


Fercusson, Manchester, N.E.): As re- 
gards the first two paragraphs of the 
Question, the hon. Member will find the 

recise status of the British North 
Racdee Company explained in the Par- 
liamentary Paper, Spain No. 1 (1882), 
Borneo and Sulu, p. 202. The Com- 
pany is not recognized as an ‘‘ indepen- 
dent State,” but as administering the 
Government of the independent State 
of Sabah, under powers and authorities 
derived from the Sultan of Sulu and 
the Sultan of Brunei, in consideration 
of an annual tribute. The Charter of 
the Company merely confers the ordi- 
nary incidents of incorporation, in re- 
turn for which the Company have sub- 
mitted to the control of Her Majesty’s 
Government, in the exercise of the 
powers of government conferred on 
them by the Sultans. As regards the 
third paragraph, there is nothing in 
the Charter, or in the Agreement, be- 
tween Her Majesty’s Government and 
the Company there referred to which 
can interfere with any action which 
Parliament may see fit to take. As re- 
gards the fourth paragraph, the protec- 
tion afforded to the i does not 
differ in character from that which is 
extended to British life and property in 
all parts of the world, and the Company 
is not called upon to make any payment 
in respect of it. As regards the fifth 
paragraph, Her Majesty’s Government 
have no information as to the enlist- 
ment of Sikhs and other Asiatic sub- 
jects of Her Majesty at Singapore, but 
recruiting is subject to regulations in 
India and in the Straits Settlements. 
As regards the sixth paragraph, the 
hostilities carried on by the Oompany 
against the Pangaran Shabandu are 
believed to have taken place on the 
border of the territory administered by 
them on the South West Coast (called 
Padas Damit), and to have arisen in 
consequence of raids, murders, and 
other acts of violence committed by the 
Pangeran in that territory. 
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Sir GEORGE CAMPBELL: Am I 
to understand that any papers have 
been presented to Parliament since the 
North Borneo Company were made an 
independent State ? 

Sirk JAMES FERGUSSON: The 
hon. Member will find in the papers an 
explanation of the status of the Com- 
pany. 

TRELAND—CAPTAIN SEAGRAVE, R.M. 

Mk. J. E. ELLIS (Nottingham, Rush- 
cliffe) asked the Solicitor-General for 
Ireland whether any investigation has 
yet been madeinto the statements madein 
this House on the 19th December, 1888, 
by the hon. Member for Mid-Cork, re- 
specting the arrest and dismissal from 
the Oape Mounted Infantry by the 
Government of Cape Colony of Captain 
Seagrave, R.M., for financial irregu- 


larities; and, if so, what has been the 


result of such investigation ? 

Mr. MADDEN: The matter referred 
to is still under investigation, and a reply 
to a communication addressed to the 
Cape authorities on the subject is now 
awaited. 

Mr. SEXTON (Belfast, W.): I wish 
to ask how it is that two months have 
not been found long enough for an in- 
vestigation of the case; and whether 
the Government will give an assurance 
that Captain Seagrave has not been 
allowed to try cases under the Crimes 
Act since December? Also, if he will 
give an assurance that this magistrate 
will not be allowed to try cases until 
the charges against him have been 
determined ? 

Mr. MADDEN: The gentleman in 
question has not been exercising jurisdic- 
tion recently, but he has been allowed 
leave of absence while the investigation 
was proceeding. In respect of the 
investigation itself, not a moment 
of time has been lost; but the irregu- 
larities aro alleged to have taken place 
in South Africa, and, therefore, it is 
obvious that some time must elapse 
before a decision can be arrived at? 

Mrz. SEXTON: Will the leave of 
absence be allowed to terminate before 
a decision has been arrived at? 

Me. MADDEN: I have nothing to 
add to my answer. 


THE ACTION OF THE NATIONAL 
LEAGUE, 
Mr. JOHNSTON (Belfast, S.) asked 


‘the Solicitor General for Ireland if his 
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attention has been called to a Resolution 
of the Select Vestry of the parish of St. 
Mary, Youghal, and the representa- 
tives of the Wesleyan Church, passed at 
a meeting held on the 18th February, 
protesting on the part of 600 Protestants 
of that parish against the action of the 
National League; whether he is aware 
that an attack has been made upon the 
Protestant community trading in 
Youghal, becausé they refused to put 
up their shutters every fair and market 
day, to express sympathy with Mr. 
William O’Brien, M.P.; and what steps 
are being taken to secure the protection 
of these Protestants ? 

Mr. MADDEN: My attention has 
been called to the protest referred to, 
which is as follows :— 


‘““We, the Select Vestry of Youghal, along 
with our Wesleyan brethren, representing over 
600 Protestants of this parish, hereby enter our 
solemn protest against the unexampled tyranny 
whereby it is sought either to ruin our business 
people, or to coerce them into an expression of 
sympathy with a cause which is opposed to 
their conscientious convictions, and injurious, 
as they believe, to the general interests of the 
country. We entirely approve of the conduct 
of our brethren who, under these trying 
circumstances, refused to be forced into a line 
of conduct which they consider to be morally 
wrong. We call upon the friends of civil and 
religious liberty, both here and elsewhere, to 
support our brethren in every legitimaie way in 
the unequal contest which is thus forced upon 
them, and to subcribe to a fund which is 
being raised to help any of them who may need 
assistance,” 


I may add that the police are using 
every effort to prevent intimidation, and 
will not fail to institute proceedings 
against any persons against whom 
evidence may be forthcoming. 

Mer. T. M. HEALY (Longford, N.): 
Who are ‘“‘we?”’ 

Mr. MADDEN: If the hon. and 
learned Gentleman will refer to the 
commencement of the protest he will 
see that ‘‘ we” are the Select Vestry of 
Youghal, and the representatives of 
the Wesleyan Church. 


Mr. T. M. HEALY: Who are 
they ? 
Mr. MADDEN: If the hon. and 


learned Member will put a Question 
on the paper I will endeavour to 
answer it. 

Mr. JOHNSTON: The paper was 
signed by the chairman of the meeting 
of the Vestry, and the Wesleyan 
minister. 
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Mr. MADDEN: I have no official 
information on the subject, but I have 
no reason to doubt the accuracy of the 
statement of my hon. Friend. 


THE LOCAL GOVERNMENT (SCOTLAND) 
BILL. 


Mr. FIRTH (Dundee) (for Mr. An- 
pERSON, Elgin) asked the Lord Advo- 
cate if he could state when the Govern- 
ment proposed to introduce the Local 
Government (Scotland) Bill ; will such 
Bill deal with the question of District 
Fishery Councils; if not, will the 
Government introduce a separate mea- 
sure dealing with this question ; and is 
it intended to introduce a Bill for the 
reconstitution of the Scotch Fishery 
Board as promised by the Government 
last Session ? 

Taz LORD ADVOOATE (Mr. J. P. 
B. Roszrtson, Bute): I am unable to 
say when the Local Government Bill 
will be introduced. With regard to the 
second part of the Question, it is ob- 
viously impossible for me to say, at 

resent, what the provisions of the Local 

overnment Bill will be. 


MILLBANK PENITENTIARY. 


Mz. WHITMORE (Chelsea) asked 
the Secretary of State for the Home 
Department whether he intends to 
offer to sell to the County Council of 
London the site of Millbank Peniten- 
tiary, so that it may be secured for 
workmen’s dwellings and open spaces 
connected therewith, in accordance with 
the recommendation of the Royal Com- 
mission on the Housing of the Working 
Classes ? 

Tae SECRETARY or STATE (Mr. 
Marrnews, Birmingham, E.) : I offered 
the site of Millbank Penitentiary to the 
Metropolitan Board of Works on the 
22nd of June last for the purpose of 
pons working class dwellings. The 

oard declined the offer. I intend, 
however, to renew the same offer to the 
County Council of London on the terms 
prescribed by the Housing of the Work- 
ing Classes Act, 1885, from which I am 
not at liberty to depart. The County 
Council will not be in a position to con- 
sider this offer till the month of April. 


THE OATHS ACT. 


Mr. BRADLAUGH asked the Attor- 
ney General whether on February 12th 
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Dr. Thomson, Borough Ooroner, Old- 
ham, refused to allow George Todd to 
affirm as a juror on an inquest, although 
George Todd stated that he had no 
religious belief; and, whether George 
Todd was a person entitled to affirm as 
a juror under the Oaths Act, 1888 ? 

Tae ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
R. Wesster, Isle of Wight): I am in- 
formed by the Borough Coroner that he 
overlooked the provisions of the Oaths 
Act, 1888, and, there being an ample 
attendance of jurors, thought it best not 
to require George Todd to serve. George 
Todd was a person entitled to affirm as 
a juror under the Oaths Act, 1888. 


THE LAND PURCHASE ACT (IRELAND). 


Mr. J. E. ELLIS (Nottingham, Rush- 
cliffe) asked the First Lord of the Trea- 
sury what are the total sums applied for 
and sanctioned as advances under the 
Land Purchase (Ireland) Acts, 1885 and 
1888, up to the 20th February, 1889 ? 

Tue FIRST LORD or rue TREA- 
SURY (Mr. W. H. Smirn) (Strand, 
Westminster): The total sums applied 
for and sanctioned under the Purchase 
of Land Acts, 1885 and 1888, were 
£6,353,357 and £5, 123,544 respectively 
to the 3lst of January, 1889, the date 
of the last Return. A further Return to 
the date mentioned by the hon. Member 
could not be prepared without much in- 
convenience, having regard to the great 
pressure of work at present, and I hope, 
therefore, that the hon. Member will be 
content with the above figures. 


A BEQUEST TO NOTTINGHAM. 


Mr. BROADHURST (Nottingham, 
W.) asked the First Lord of the Trea- 
sury whether his attention has been 
called toa memorial from the Mayor, 
Aldermen, and Burgesses of the Borough 
of Nottingham, relating to certain pic- 
tures’ formerly the property of H. B. 
Roberts of that town, who lately died 
intestate, leaving no relatives, and who 
had repeatedly expressed his intention 
to bequeath his pictures to the town of 
Nottingham ; and, whether the Lords 
Commissioners of the Treasury, having 
regard to the well-known intention of 
the late Mr. Roberts, will now direct 
that the pictures in question be handed 
over to the Mayor and Corporation for 
_——— exhibition in the Notting- 

m Musuem ? 
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Tue FIRST LORD or Taz TREA- 
SURY (Mr. W. H. Smirs, Strand, 
Westminster): I have to inform the 
hon. Member that, with regard to the 
estate of the late Mr. H. B. Roberts, 
there are other claims to be considered 
besides that of the Corporation of Not- 
tingham, and no decision as to the dis- 
posal of the pictures can be arrived at 
until the estate has been completely ad- 
ministered. 


THE SALT TRUST. 

Str GEORGE CAMPBELL (Kirk- 
caldy) asked the First Lord of the 
Treasury if Her Majesty’s Government 
had yet taken any steps to ascertain 
whether the great Salt Trust Company 
were or were not within the law in seek- 
ing to establish a combination monopoly 
of salt, and so to raise the price of that 
article; whether the large movements 
now in progress to raise the price of 
many articles of consumption by means 
of combinations for that purpose had re- 
ceived the attention of Her Majesty’s 
Government; and whether they proposed 
to take any steps in the mattes? 

Taz FIRST LORD or tae TREA- 
SURY (Mr. W. H. Smirn, Strand, 
Westminster): The hon. Member may 
be in possession of information which the 
Government have not had before them. 
We are advised that there is nothing in 
the facts brought to the notice of the 
Government to bring the Salt Trust 
Company within the reach of the law. 
The hicenamank have no sympathy, and, 
indeed, are strongly averse to the estab- 
lishment of pe monopolies as that 
which it is proposed to effect. I think, 
however, that the hon. Member may 
console himself with what I believe to 
be the fact, that there is absolutely no 
record of such a combination to raise the 

rice of articles of consumption succeeds 
ing in the long run. There may bea 
temporary rise in the price of the article, 
but directly the pressure is felt fresh 
sources of supply are at once opened up, 
or new and economical methods of pro- 
duction, and such competition comes 
very rapidly in aid ofthe reduction or 
price which often falls to a figure lower 
than the articles previously obtained 
This applies especially to salt, the 
sources of the supply of which are 
practically unlimited. 

Sir GEORGE CAMPBELL: I shall 
take the earliest opportunity of calling 
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attention to this subject, and of moving 
an Address to Her Majesty that the 
same principles with respect to com- 
bination may be applied to the rich as 
are now applied to the poor. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY: I wish to ask 
whether the British Government has 
eombined with other Governments in 
order to raise the price of sugar ? 

Mr. W. H. SMITH: There is no 
foundation for that statement. 

Mr. BRADLAUGH: I wish to ask 
the First Lord of the Treasury whether 
the attention of the Law Officers of the 
Crown has been drawn to a case in Lord 
Kenyon’s Reports, in which the Lord 
Chief Justice treated a combination to 
raise the price of an article as a criminal 
offence ? 

Mr. W. H. SMITH: So far as the 
information laid before the Government 
is concerned, they have come to the con- 
clusion that there is no case for their 
interference. Ifthe hon. Member is in 
possession of any information which 
would enable us to form a different 
judgment we would be exceedingly glad 
to receive it. 

Strr GEORGE CAMPBELL: Have 
the Government instructed their Law 
Officers to look into the matter ? 

Mr. W. H. SMITH : I have already 
stated that, so far as the information 
received goes, we are advised there is no 
ground upon which they could proceed 
against these parties. The Government 
would be glad if the hon. Member could 
furnish them with any further informa- 
tion in his possession. 

Sm GEORGE CAMPBELL: I ask 
whether any inquiry has been made into 
the matter; and whether the Government 
have sought to obtain information ? 

Mr. W.H. SMITH: We took all the 
steps in our power when the matter 
was referred to us, and we cannot find 
that there is any legal authority for in- 
terfering. The hon. Member may rely 
on competition to bring down the price 
of the article, and to effect a great and 

eneral reduction. It is impossible 
9 any combination of this kind to 
ast. : 

Sm LYON PLAYFAIR (Leeds, 8.) 
asked the First Lord of the Treasury 
whether he can assure the House that 
the “legislative provision” in regard 
to the sugar bounties will be of such a 
kind as will enable the House to con- 
sider the whole policy for the Oonven- 
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tion into which Her Majesty has entered 
for the suppression of bounties? 

THE FIRST LORD or tae TREA- 
SURY (Mr. W. H. Smarr, Strand, 
Westminster): I have no hesitation in 
assuring the right hon. Member that 
any legislative provision in regard to 
the sugar bounties which the Govern- 
ment may bring before the House will 
afford full opportunity for the con- 
sideration of the whole policy of the 
Convention. 


TRELAND—IMPRISONMENT OF 
i MEMBERS. 


Mr. ANDERSON (Elgin, &c.) asked 
the Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieu- 
tenant of Ireland what is the number 
of Members of the House of Commons 
who have been prosecuted under the 
Criminal Law and Procedure (Ireland) 
Act; what is the number of Members 
who have been convicted under the Act; 
and how many hon. Members are now 
in prison ? 

SOLICITOR GENERAL rox 
IRELAND: Prosecutions under the 
Statute mentioned have been instituted 
against 24 Members, of whom 23 have 
been convicted, and the other case is still 

ending. The number of hon. Mem- 

ers now in prison is three. 

Mr. OLAN OY (Dublin Co., N.) asked 
the Chief Secretary for Ireland whether 
his attention has been directed to the 
circumstance that yesterday the visiting 
justices of Kilkenny Gaol made a 
report ‘protesting in the strongest 
manner against the prison treatment 
of Mr. Carew, and requesting that 
his clothes may be restored to him; 
and whether the right hon. Gentleman 
proposes to take any action in the 
matter? 

Tue CHIEF SECRETARY (Mr. A. 
J. Batrour): I have received no infor- 
mation on the subject. Ihave no doubt 
Mr. Carew will be dealt with in the 
ordinary course by the Prisons Board. 
That is all the information that has 
reached me. 


PRIVILEGE.—STRANGERS IN THE 
LOBBY, 


Mrz. SEXTON: I request to ask you, 
Sir, a Question relating to a matter of 
privilege. I desire to know whether 
you can inform the House by what 
right or authority a part of this building 
reserved to the use of Members of this 
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House is open to one Edward Caulfield 
Houston, a witness in a certain case ; 
and whether steps can be taken to pre- 
vent Members of this House from being 
brought into contact with the authors 
of falseand calumnious statements? I 
wish to know whether we cannot be 
protected from being exposed to the 
provocation of meeting this man in a 
part of the House reserved to the use 
of Members ? 

Taz SPEAKER: I am not aware of 
the facts narrated by the hon. Gentle- 
man. 

Mz. SEXTON: I will put a further 
question to-morrow. 


NEW MEMBER SWORN. 
Sir John George Smith Kinloch, 
— for Perthshire (Eastern Divi- 
sion). 


MOTIONS. 


——_+— 
CRIMINAL EVIDENCE BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. Attorney General, Bill to 
amend the Law of Evidence in Criminal Cases, 
ordered to be brought in by Mr. Attorney 
General, Mr. Secretary Matthews, and Mr. 
Solicitor-General. 

Bill presented, and read first time. [Bill 96.] 

OFFICIAL SECRETS BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. Attorney General, Bill to 
revent the disclosure of Official documents and 
information, ordered to be brought in by Mr. 
Attorney General, Mr. Secretary Stanhope, 
and Lord George Hamilton. 
Bill presented, and read first time. {Bill 97.] 


Mr. SEXTON : I wish to ask a Ques- 
tion concerning the Bill, and with regard 
to the scope of the Bill—namely, 
whether it will prevent the disclosure 
of documents and information in the 
possession of the Government to either 
of the litigants in any case in which a 
Law Officer of the Orown—the Attorney 
General—holds a brief for one of the 
parties. 

Tax ATTORNEY GENERAL: At 
the proper time I will make an explana- 
tion. 

ORDERS OF THE DAY. 
—_9—— 


ADDRESS IN ANSWER TO HER MaA- 
JESTY’S MOST GRACIOUS SPEECH. 


' [ADJOUBNED DEBATE. | 


Order read, for resuming Adjourned 
Debate on Question [21st February. |— 
[See page 41.] 
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Question again proposed. 
Debate resumed. 


. 

*Mr. JOHN MORLEY (Newcastle-on- 
Tyne) moved as an amendment to the 
Address the insertion of the following 
words :— 

“But we humbly represent to Your Majesty 
that the present system of administration in 
Ireland is harsh, oppressive, and unjust; that 
it violates the rights and alienates the affec- 
tions of Your Majesty’s Irish subjects, and is 
viewed with reprobation and aversion by the 
people of Great Britain. And we humbly re- 
present to your Majesty that such measures of 
conciliation should be adopted as may pe | 
about the contentment of the Irish people an 
establish a real union bhtween Great Britain 
and Ireland.”’ 


The right hon. Gentleman said—Mr. 
Speaker, my right hon. Friend the 
member for Mid Lothian remarked the 
other night that one reason, if there had 
been no other, why we should have 
been obliged to challenge this para- 
aph in the Address, was that the 
overnment had taken a very unusual 
course in the wording of that paragraph. 
Instead of making it neutral in its ex- 
pression, such as, according to my right 
hon. Friend’s judgment, has always 
been the case hitherto, the Government 
have chosen to make that a paragraph 
to,draw the whole House of Parliament 
on to express a satisfaction which we, 
at any rate, on this side of the House 
do not by any means entertain. But, 
even quite apart from the wording of 
this pesearagh in the Address, I think 
it will be felt in all parts of the House 
that, with our views on this side, we 
should have been bound, in the light of 
recent contemporary incidents in Ire- 
land, to call the attention of the House 
to what is now going on, and to ask the 
House seriously to consider whether it 
justifies or does not j ustify the descrip- 
tion of “salutary results” as the out- 
come of the present policy of Her 
Majesty’s Government. It is, I think, 
about eight months ago since I had the 
honour of submitting to the House a 
Motion which, though not quite identical 
in its wording, was no doubt identical in 
its purport and its drift with the present 
Motion. Nothing that has happened 
during those eight months has weakened 
the convictions of those of us who 
voted for that Motion that it was 
well-timed then, and nothing has ha 
pened which can weaken our convic- 











Address in 
tion that it is still more urgently 
called for now.. Sir, the propositions in 
the Amendment that I have put upon 
the paper are, in effect, founded upon two 
allegations. The first is that the Ad- 
ministration in Ireland has during the 
last few months, and during the last 
two or three months more especially, 
been singularly wanting in that pru- 
dence, that foresight, and that care, 
which are the cardinal virtues of all ad- 
ministration, but which are particularly 
required in the administration of the 
exceptional and repressive law which you 
passed, and which you are carrying out, 
against the opinion of the country upon 
which you have imposed it. Thesecond 
allegation is that in one case, at least, 
a piece of legal iniquity has been perpe- 
trated which in my judgment is tainted 
by every bad quality that can mark a 
judicial act, and which is worthy of some 
of the worst exploits of that ruffian 
judge in Scotland 100 years ago, who 
said ‘‘ Give me a prisoner and I will find 
you the law.’’ The Chief Secretary the 
other day—not in this House, but else- 
where—said he was glad to inform his 
audience that the relations between the 
people and the police in Ireland were 
more satisfactory now than they had 
been for a very long time past. Now, 
I for one should always—whatever 
might be the condition of parties, and 
however wide our views of policy—be 

lad to hear that; because, whether the 

hief Secretary is a Liberal, or a Tory, 
ora Nationalist, we must all feel that 
nothing is more essential for anything 
like peace and order in Ireland than 
that the relations between the guardians 
of order and the people at large should 
be tolerably pacific and tolerably har- 
monious. As far, however, as has 
transpired in the public prints during 
the last few months, I can find no trace 
of anything of that kind. Indeed, I find 
traces of a very lamentably contrary 
state of things. What happened at 
Gweedore? The murder at Gweedore 
is one of those matters as to which there 
can be no difference of opinion in any 
part of this House, and the House 
needs no assurance that we here 
deplore and condemn that murder 
exactly as much as I am _ sure 
the hon. Member for Belfast and 
the hon. and gallant Member for North 
Armagh condemned the murder of the 
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But, in saying that, I cannot, nor does 
the country, I think, absolve the 
Government of gross carelessness and 
rashness in the way in which the arrest 
was carried out. Four or five constables 
were sent to arrest a popular priest in 
the presence of his flock at a moment 
when their feelings of attachment and 
reverence were naturally at their height. 
To do that was an act of rashness 
which has never been surpassed in 
police administration, and in this con- 
nection I will venture to use an illustra- 
tion which I have used before. Suppos- 
ing that when I was Chief Secretary it 
had been necessary to arrest Dr. Kane or 
Dr. Hanna, two popular divines in Bel- 
fast. If I had sent a small number of 
police to arrest either of those clergymen 
coming out of their places of worship 
in the presence of a great crowd of 
Orangemen, I am perfectly certain that 
the Members for North Armagh and 
Belfast would have come down to this 
House and moved a Vote of Cen- 
sure on me, and they would have 
been right. But contrast this extra- 
ordinary carelessness with the precau- 
tions taken when removing Father 
M’Fadden to gaol. Then the authori- 
ties, who thought it sufficient to send a 
small body of police—I am aware there 
was a larger body in reserve—to arrest 
him— 

‘“¢ Surrounded him with a heavy «scort of the 
60th Rifles and police, mounted and on foot. 
Carriages containing the police formed a line 
stretching 30 yards along the road. In front was 
a detachment of Royal Engineers to examine 
the bridges, while skirmishers went along the 
hills to prevent boulders being rolled down 
on the men below.”’ 


Surely this is very like a state of civil 
war. Contrast these precautions with the 
want of precaution shown at the begin- 
ning of this unfortunate catastrophe. 


I want to ask the House how 
they can have confidence in police 
administration whieh allows a hand- 


ful of police to be brought into 
contact with mobs under such circum- 
stances, and which affords such an ex- 
hibition of perversity and folly as was 
made on this occasion. And you will 
find that all over Ireland, except in the 
north-east corner, there are at this 
moment constant collisions, not always 
on a large scale, but irritating and 
vexatious, between the police and the 

ple. Some of the cases are almost 





cooper in the streets of Belfast in 1886. 
Mr. John Morley 


Tamtenitle. I admit that it is not very 
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to accurate information as to 
pen A — in Ireland. But at Tralee 
in February, on the occasion of Mr. 
O’Brien’s removal, a number of men 
were brought up for cheering. One of 
them, for instance, was heard to cheer 
for Mr. O’Brien when being driven from 
the station. Will the House believe 
that for this offence, and this only, the 
prisoner was ordered to find bail, him- 
self in £5, and two sureties in £2 each, or 
go to goalfor a month? Another cried 
‘‘Bravo, O’Brien.” Mr. Roche, the 
magistrate, said the prisoner must 
clearly understand that conduct of this 
kind—cheering a prisoner while bein 
conveyed to gaol—was illegal, an 
would not be tolerated. I submit to 
the House that that is not the law in 
England, and that no Home Secretary 
or magistrate would venture to act as if 
it were the law. Another case was 
brought up in connection with the same 
business, and the prisoner was charged 
with hissing Mr. Cecil Roche. He was 
bound over to the peace or three months 
in gaol. At Killarney, also connected 
with Mr. O’Brien, the crowd were 
treated with the greatest violence. 
Prisoners whose conduct appeared to be 
perfectly harmless were taken to the 
barracks, and some brought before the 
magistrates. At the platform where 
the train reverses there were about 40 
boys collected, and while the train was 
reversing they raised a cheer. Colonel 
Turner from the carriage ordered the 
police tocharge them. The police, using 
their rifles as clubs, most mercilessly 
used them. That was a sample of what 
was going on. Wherever they had the 
chance the police were ordered to behave 
in this brutal manner. There is one 
case in which I hope the Chief Secretary 
will give us further information, for the 
circumstances as stated are so extra- 
ordinary that I cannot believe it. But 
he, perhaps, can tell us whether it is 
true or not. Two young men were 
charged with obstructing a constable at 
Ennis on the 10th of February. The 
obstruction consisted in the defendants, 
while engaged in conversation, laughing 
at the constable. The defendants denied 
that they were laughing. The magis- 
trate sentenced them to three months’ 
each in default of finding bail for good 
behaviour. 
Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: What are you 
reading from ? 
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Mr. J. MORLEY: Zhe Freeman’s 
Journal. [Ministerial laughter.] If I 
read it from the Zimes, you would, I 
suppose, believe it. I said it was not 
easy to get accurate information from 
Ireland. The man who has the worst 
chance of getting accurate information 
as to what is going on, is the man who is 
dependeut for his information on offi- 
cials who are never in contact with the 
ponpie. I say, Sir, this case may not 

e true, but it requires investigation. 
There are other cases, but I will push 
on to more important matters. There 
was in January a case where there was 
an extension of the law of riot and un- 
lawful assembly of the most serious 
kind. Here two men were found guilty 
of unlawful assembly and imprisoned 
for one month, and the whole offence 
proved against them was that they were 
said to have been in a crowd, some 
members of which raised a cheer for 
the Plan of Campaign. If youare ina 
crowd which cheers for the Plan of 
Campaign, then you are guilty of an 
unlawful assembly. That is not the 
kind of justice which we desire to see 
administered inIreland. It is that sort 
of thing which justifies me in saying 
that the present administration of the 
law in Ireland is harsh, oppressive, and 
unjust. I will now proceed to the sen- 
tences of Members of Parliament. I will 
begin with the most recent of them—the 
case of the hon. Member for North Kil- 
dare, Mr. Carew. I think, Mr. Speaker, 
as these gentlemen are excluded from 
this House, I may venture to call them by 
their names. Now, Sir, I am not going 
largely into the details of Mr. Carew’s 
case. He stated himself before the ma- 
gistrates the circumstances out which 
his arrest arose. Mr. Carew stated the 
facts as to the tenant O’ Byrne, who had 
been evicted for arrears—arrears with 
which we have always said you ought 
to have dealt—and Mr. Carew said that 
under the circumstances he was bound, 
as representative of the county, to go 
over and expose what he considered was 
nothing better than an act of highway 
robbery. ‘I admit,’ he says, ‘‘ that I 
said that.” He further admitted that 
he said if any one was imported into the 
district such a person should be left 
severely alone—Boycotted. ‘‘If that 
was a crime,”’ Mr. Carew said, ‘I admit 
it. If it be a erime to say that the 
tenants of Lord Drogheda are under no 
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obligation to provide amusement for 
Lord Drogheda, by allowing him to 


run over their land, then I admit I 
am a criminal to the fullest extent.” 
Now, I am not discussing for a moment 
the point whether Mr. Carew’s speech 
was legal or illegal. I will take it the 
magistrate was justified in finding that 
he had broken the law. But I ask the 
House to consider what a state of law 
you have got which enables the Mar- 
quess of Drogheda and his agent, and 
as many other people as like, to oppress 
the tenants diet the screw of arrears 
of an excessive rent, and yet which 
does not allow the tenants to combine, 
and does not allow anyone to advise 
them to combine, under the penalty of 
being brought before a coercion magis- 
trate, and being sentenced to four 
months’ imprisonment. The Chief 
Secretary said on Friday night that there 
was no distinction between giving advice 
of this kind and shooting a land- grabber. 
I do not believe there is a man in the 
House who will say that Mr. Carew’s 
offence is to be put on the same footing 
as a crime of violence. Then I come to 
the case of Mr. Finucane. 
Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: It is under 
appeal. 
rn. J. MORLEY: I am aware of 
that. I have not forgotten what the 
right hon. Gentleman said, and I am 
going strictly to confine myself to the 
coldest and baldest statement of the 
case. Mr. Finucane was charged with 
conspiracy and intimidation. He made 
a speech at Castleconnell on the 28th 
October, 1888, at which he denounced 
crime, but the Crown brought in 
evidence of another speech made 
on the 4th November, and after- 
wards his attendance at a meeting 
on the 19th May. At the meoting 
in May, language of extreme and inde- 
fensible violence was used by one of the 
speakers, but not by Mr. Finucane. 
e magistrates said—and with these 
words I will leave the case, but I am 
bound to refer to it because it is one of 
the illustrations of the proposition I 
wish the House to affirm, namely, that 
the administration of the law is not calcu- 
lated to win the affection of the people of 
Ireland—the magistrates, in pronounc- 
ing sentence, said Mr. Finucane was at 
this meeting and he never opened his 
mouth to condemn such violent language, 
and the Oourt could come to no other 
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conclusion than that Mr. Finucane lent 
the sanction of his presence and in- 
fluence to the urging of this cruel 
system, and the bench therefore had no 
option but to find him guilty, and he 
would be sentenced to four months’ im- 
prisonment. Another participator in 
the meeting who had not been present 
at the meeting in May, was sentenced 
to one month’s imprisonment. Therefore 
we may infer that the difference in the 
punishment was owing to Mr. Finucane 
not feeling disposed to protest against 
language used by another person at a 
previous meeting. Now, Sir, I come to 
what I consider by far the worst case of 
all that has happened in the adminis- 
tration of English law for a very lon 

time past—I mean the case of Mr. E. 
Harrington. {An hon. Memser, “ In- 
famous.” |. Mr. Harrington was brought 
up on three charges. Of these one was 
dropped and another dismissed, and he 
was convicted and punished for the of- 
fence of publication. The charges were 
—first, being at an unlawful meeting ; 
second, unlawful publication ; third, in- 
citement. He was not punished for 
being present at the meeting; he was 
not punished for the words used, for 
the magistrate said, though the language 
was strong, it was not guilty language ; 
he was, therefore, punished solely and 
purely for the publication of the proceed- 
ings of asuppressed branch of the League, 
the meetings of which very braiach he had 
for 12 months every week or fortnight 
reported in the same paper without a 
word of protest being raised on the part 
of the Crown. It is quite true that a 
year ago he had suffered one month’s 
imprisonment for the offence of publica- 
tion, but he had never desisted, and 
other proprietors of newspapers in other 
parts of Ireland went on publishing, and 
no notice was taken. Yet for doing 
what he had been doing for 12 months, 
and what all the other people had been 
for 12 months all over Ireland and are 
doing now, he is at this moment 
enduring the punishment of six 
months’ imprisonment with hard 
labour. The Chief Secretary spoke 
the other night of the shocking crimes 
for which men are imprisoned under 
this Act—and six months’ imprisonment 
is the severest punishment that can 
be inflicted under it. Will the right 
hon. Gentleman get up and say that 
this offence—the publication of pro- 
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ceedings of suppressed branches of 
the National Tccane-Gaeuetia to be 
called a shocking crime and deserves 
to be punished by the punishment 
that is due to a shocking crime? 
If it is a shocking crime, why was not 
he proceeded against before? If itis a 
shocking crime, why are not others pro- 
ceeded against? If it is a shocking 
crime, how was it the magistrate said 
if he would promise not to repeat it, he 
would let him off? Is there a Judge 
or a magistrate in England who, if he 
deemed an offence actually committed 
such as to deserve six months’ imprison- 
ment, would content himself with or- 
dering the prisoner to be bound over to 
come up when called upon? ‘The Chief 
Secretary will, no doubt, get up and say 
I am attacking the administration of the 
law. No, Sir, I am attacking the pros- 
titution of the law. There is a cir- 
cumstance about Mr. Harrington’s case 
which I cannot entirely pass over. You 
show no quarter in imputing motives to 
Gentlemen below the Gangway. I do 
not know why they should show quarter 
to you. What may have been the motive 
of the authorities in this case? The 
Special Commission, which you invested 
with its powers with such exultation 
and triumph, although I suspect now 
you look at it with rather more mixed 
emotions—the Special Commission was 
sitting. Mr. Harrington was taking 
part with the counsel for what I ma 
eall the defendants, in that he was ad- 
og | them with his local knowledge on 
the Kerry cases then before the Com- 
mission. Not only so, but in this speech 
—not the incriminating portion of it, 
but in what was, by far, the most im- 
portant portion of it—he said— 

**T have come down from London to Kerry 
to warn you men of aaey that if you go into 
Sra tgs to take a drop of drink you had 

tter be careful whom you talk to, because 
there are spies here who are collecting evidence 
against Kerry for the Special Commission. 
I advise you to be careful, and to be kind 
enough to help me and my brother with any 
proof that you can find that outrages have been 
due, in seven cases out of ten, to private dis- 
putes, and not to agrarian causes in their pro- 
per sense.” 


What authorities, with one spark of tact, 
with one spark of sense or of manage- 
ment, with one spark of common fair- 
ness, after allowing the practice, for 
which Mr. Harrington was punished, to 
go on for 12 months, would step for- 
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ward and say, ‘‘ We will stop this man; 
we will prevent his friends from having 
the benefit of his services; and we will 
deter the Kerry tenants from following 
the advice he very sensibly gives them.’ 
I now pass from the mode in which 
prisoners are made to the mode in which 
prisoners are treated. The Chief Secre- 
tary has made some very remarkable 
statements upon the nature of his own 
responsibility in this matter. He made 
a speech at Dublin last Saturday week— 
a speech, which I am bound to say, 
does more credit to his capacity for 
being merry under difficulties than it 
does to his right feeling. In that 
speech the Chief Secretary said, ‘‘ The 
Prisons Board is not in my depart- 
ment;’’? and, in his letter to Mr. 
Armitage the right hon. Gentleman 
said, ot do not make the prison rules, 
and I do not administer them.” | Mr. 
A. J. Batrovr: Hear, hear!] The 
right hon. Gentleman cheers that state- 
ment. Well, I do not like to use the 
language he has introduced into politi- 
cal controversy, as, for example, when 
he says a statement of my right hon. 
Friend is ‘‘ absolutely false.” I prefer 
to stick to the old phrase and to say, 
“The right hon. Gentleman is greatly 
mistaken.’”’ The Prisons Act, 1877, 
says:—‘‘The said Board shall, in the 
exercise of their powers and jurisdiction 
under this Act, conform to any directions 
which may from time to time be given 
to them by the Lord Lieutenant.’”’ Now, 
the Lord Lieutenant is, of course, the 
same thing for official purposes as the 
Chief Secretary. ‘‘The Board shall 
exercise their jurisdiction subject to 
such direction as they may receive from 
the Lord Lieutenant under the provi- 
sions of this Act as to the control and 
management of all prisons and prisoners 
therein.” I am unable to construe the 
English language if that does not invest 
the Chief Secretary with full responsi- 
bility for prison treatment. What has 
struck me very much, and what I cannot 
understand, and what I hope the Chief 
Secretary will be able to explain, is how 
it is that, though in the Chief Secretary’s 
opinion the state of Ireland is improving, 
the treatment of prisoners is becoming 
more severe, that proceedings against 
Members of Parliament are becoming 
more frequent, and that there is every 
appearance on the part of the Govern- 
ment of alarm and dismay rather than 
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‘of confidence and complacency? Now, 
I am going to refer to a matter to which 
I am almost ashamed to refer—but after 
all the shame is not ours, the shame is 
there (pointing to the Ministerial bench) 
—and that is the matter of hair cutting. 
This is a comparatively new device. I 
believe that the first prisoner who has 
been subjected to this operation is an 
hon. Friend ‘now sitting below the 
Gangway, who was imprisoned in 
November. Mr. Wilfrid Blunt was not 
subjected to it, nor was my hon. Friend 
the Member for Mayo (Mr. Dillon), and 
it was never resorted to till the case of 
my hon. Friend below the Gangway, 
next upon Mr. Harrington, and now 
upon Mr. O’Brien. It is not only new, 
but I submit it is a complete violation 
of the spirit of the prison rules. What 
is the prison rule? The prison rule is 
this—unless it has been altered quite 
recently :—‘‘ Each male prisoner shall 
have his beard clipped or shall be shaved 
at least once a week, unless specially 
exempted by the governor.” Therefore 
the governor has a full right of exemp- 
tion; but, more than that, “the pri- 
soner’s beard shall not be cut closer than 
may be necessary for the purpose of 
health or cleanliness.”” Then surely 
the Chief Secretary is responsible, 
and the spirit of this prison rule, 
which comes under the head, by the 
way, of ‘‘personal cleanliness,” has 
been violated by this odious practice. 
I wonder the Chief Secretary does not 
reflect that it is these small indignities 
that sting most sharply—these stupid, 
useless humiliations. They may seem 
very slight for us to be talking about, 
but they are neither slight nor meaning- 
less in the eyes of those of whom Mr. 
O’Brien is the very idol. What is the 
meaning, then, of Mr. O’Brien’s resist- 
ance, and, I suppose, of Mr. Carew’s 
resistance, if it be true he has resisted ? 
I will tell you what the meaning is, and 
it is one with which I sympathize. It 
is a repudiation by the only means, so 
far as I know, in his power that the 
offence for which he has been punished 
was on the same level with, or of the 
same complexion as, many of the vile, 
selfish, or brutal offences of common 
ordinary criminals. My hon. Friend 
below the Gangway, when he was in 
prison, I believe, refused not to wear the 
prison garb, but to take exercise with 
criminals. I do not know if the House 
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understands what that kind of thing 
means. I rather think that, in the case 
of the Member for Fermanagh (Mr. W. 
Redmond), he had to take his exercise 
with a couple of soldiers who had been 
guilty of an abominable kind of bur- 
glary. Would any of you (indicating 
the Members on the Ministerial side) 
consent to take your exercise—would the 
hon. Member for North Armagh (Colonel 
Saunderson), when his time comes, 
because he constantly says that in a 
certain event he will defy in arms the 
law, will he consent—I hope he will 
not—to take his exercise with ordinary 
and vile criminals ? 

Coronet, SAUNDERSON : Certainly 
I should. 

*Mr. JOHN MORLEY: Then all I 
have to say is that I hope I shall be in 
the House to protest against it. I de- 
sire now to ike a few general remarks 
on prison treatment, but I want to begin 
by saying there is a precedent for the 
treatment, which, in my opinion, is due 
to men committed under this Act so 
long as their offences are confined to 
incitement by writing or speech. Fora 
precedent I should look into the General 
Prisons (Ireland) Act, 1877. According 
to a well-known section of that Act, 
every prisoner convicted of sedition or 
seditious libel is directed to be treated 
as a misdemeanant of the first division. 
Now, what is sedition? Sedition is de- 
fined as ‘‘ consisting of practices, whether 
by deed or writing, which have for their 
object to excite discontent or dissatis- 
faction, to create public disturbance, or 
lead to civil war, to bring into hatred or 
contempt the Sovereign or the Govern- 
ment, the laws or Constitution of the 
Realm, and generally all endeavours to 
promote public disorder.” Now, will 
anybody in the House say that 
offences of this magnitude do not 
lead to far more widespread peril 
than can possibly come from incitement 
to boycotting ? I am not defending boy- 
cotting or incitement to boycotting, but 
I ask can it be contended the Acts 
treated as sedition in their definition are 
not far more serious to the public = 
than the incitement to boycotting ? Why 
should not offenders whose offences 
under the Crimes Act consist of writing 
and speech be treated as misdemeanants 
of the first division? Remember that 
the protection of a jury is withdrawn, 
and mark this—that two County Court 
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Judges in four cases have ordered 
risoners under this Act to be treated as 
rst-class misdemeanants, and I believe 

the Resident Magistrates have it fully in 

their power to do the same. But why 
are there only four cases in the long re- 
cord ? The answer is quite simple. It 
is because the Chief Secretary himself, 
in every speech he ever makes on this 
subject—I do not say he intends to do 
it—but the effect is to give his Resident 

Magistrates and the County Court Judges 

the cue. 

seems impatient at that remark, but it is 

a perfectly true one. Does the right 

hon. Gentleman suppose that a Minister 

in his great position and of his great 
authority can assure this House and 
great audiences in the country that there 
is no distinction between a criminal 
under this Act and a criminal under any 
other Act without that having weight 
with magistrates and Oounty Court 

Judges? He must be held responsible. 

But let me say another word in the case 

of Mr. O’Brien. The Chief Secretary 

thought that some of us did not properly 
describe to the public what Mr. U’ Brien’s 
offence was. He will presently say that 

Mr. O’Brien’s offence was one of the 

utmost gravity, because it wasa serious 

incitement to boycott in a neighbour- 
hood where there were evicted farms. 

Mr. O’Brien’s words—and I have never 

attempted to shirk this—were these— 

‘‘T am afraid land-grabbers are living and 
thriving in the midst of you. If all our labours 


for the last ten years have not been in vain, you 
ought to know how to deal with a land-grabber.” 


Those were the words quoted by the 
Chief Secretary as being the most 
important. Now, what did the Chief 
Secretary say ?— 

‘* Tf we had passed over those words so serious 
and so guilty we should have been making 
ourselves, and the Government would have been 
making itself accessory to assassination.” 

Mr. A.J. BALFOUR: Hear, hear! 

*Mr. JOHN MORLEY: He abides by 
that. Accessory to assassination! Mark 
this. This guilty speech was made in 
September, and Mr. O’ Brien was brought 
to justice in January. Therefore, for 
four months you were accessory to 
assassination. On Friday night the 
right hon. Gentleman said, in reference 
to Mr. Carew’s case :— 

‘*T will not draw a distinction in 
between a man who shoots a land-grabber and 
a man who deliberately makes speeches having 
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distinct reference to taking evicted farms in 
the neighbourhood where he speaks.”’ 

He says he admits no distinction in 
practice. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: Hear, hear! 
*Mr. JOHN MORLEY: You say you 
admit no distinction in practice; but 
you do. Do you mean to tell me that if 
you found a man shooting a land- 
grabber you would let him remain for 
four months without arrest? I know 
what the right hon. Gentleman will say. 
“Oh!’?] Mr. O’Brien was punished 
at this time, no doubt, for inciting to 
boycotting, but he was afterwards 

unished for the Plan of Campaign. 
But is advocating the Plan of Campaign 
as bad as shooting a land-grabber? I 
should be surprised to hear that, because 
for advocating the Plan of Campaign 
Mr. O’Brien got the other day at Tralee 
six months only, without hard labour, 
on account of his health; but Mr. 
Carew’s offence, which the right hon. 
Gentleman thought ought to be treated 
like shooting a land-grabber, only 
received four months’ imprisonment. 
Therefore, the law, at all events, treats 
these two offences in a way which shows 
that all this talk of putting offences of 
this kind on a footing with crime like 
murder is really idle and ridiculous and 
shameful talk. The Chief Secretary 
pretends—and I do not think it is a pre- 
tension he ought to lay so much stress 
upon ; I do not think it is manly to lay 
stress upon it—that it was by pleading 
ill-health that Mr. O’Brien got more re- 
laxation than any other class of prisoner. 
The truth is, it is the right hon. Geutle- 
man who seeks refuge behind doctors’ 
certificates. [Mr. A. J. Batrour: No. | 
Yes; and that was the meaning of the 
right hon. Gentleman’s despatch of Dr. 
O’Farrell to Clonmel; and the right 
hon. Gentleman said so practically. He 
said he did not send Dr. O’Farrell from 
motives of humanity or from appre- 
hensions of Mr. O’Brien’s health, but 
lest anything should happen to injure 
the Government. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: No, no! I 
am not aware of having used those 
words. 

*Mr. JOHN MORLEY: I quote 
from the Zimes, and here it is— 

“T do not think we ought to permit Mr. 


O’Brien to ruin his constitution for the purpose 
of injuring Her Majesty’s Government.’ 


It is because you did not think Her 
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nes Government ought to be in- 
jured that you sent down Dr. O’Farrell. 
I do not profess to be so subtle a logician 
as the right hon. Gentleman, but I 
don’t believe that will hold water. Now, 
Sir, I pass on to another class of incon- 
sistencies of the right hon. Gentleman. 
He said on Friday night— 

«« Every man, so far as I am concerned, who 

may be imprisoned in Ireland under the law 
prevailing in Ireland shall be treated as an 
ordinary prisoner. Any relaxation of the rules 
must be made, in my opinion, on the authority 
of the medical officer of the prison.’’ 
That is not in the least correct. A re- 
laxation of the rules has been made in 
the case of priests by the right hon. 
Gentleman on his own authority. The 
right hon. Gentleman said, on the 26th 
of June last year— 

“T decided that priests should be subjected 
to the same treatment as the other prisoners. 
In the matter of dress alone I would make a 
distinction.”’ 

Even that is not correct. It is not in 
the matter of dress alone that the right 
hon. Gentleman has made a distinction. 
Will the right hon. Gentleman tell me 
that in one single instance a priest has 
been ordered to clean out his cell? 
Not in one single instance. We 
know that the Canon Law which he 
pleaded prescribes rules de habitu 
elericali, but I am not aware that it lays 
down any rule de cellis purificandis. Now, 
do we blame the right hon. Gentleman 
for extending special treatment to the 
priests? Not at all; on the contrary, 
we all thoroughly applaud and approve 
of it. Even the hon. Member for South 
Belfast (Mr. Johnston), I believe, ap- 
proves it. The essential point is this— 
that the Catholic Church is an en- 
tirely voluntary association, and that its 
disciplinary regulations are of no avail 
whatever, as the right hon. Gentleman 
well knows, againt the law of the land. 
That is perfectly clear. Why, then, does 
he make these exemptions in favour of 
the Catholic clergy? By making them 
he admits the existence of the dispensing 
power, and thus makes himself 
responsible in every case. But why 
does he exercise it in the case of the 
priests? Because to carry out this sys- 
tem of odious humiliation upon the 
clergy of the Catholic Church, would be 
to wound and insult the popular sen- 
timent. This is the basis of the exemp- 
tion, and a perfectly adequate and 
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satisfactory basis it is. Why, then, 
does he not extend it? If this humili- 
ating treatment of popular Representa- 
tives wounds the popular sentiment, 
why should it not te regarded as a 
basis for the exceptional treatment of 
the Representatives of the people? I 
do not want to go into any metaphysical 
distinctions as to what punishment is 
or ought to be, or to discuss whether, 
as the right hon. Member for Birming- 
ham (Mr. Chamberlain) says, degrada- 
tion depends upon the offence. All 
that I regard as idle. But I do insist 
that the Chief Secretary has a discretion, 
and if he asks me for a guide in the use 
of that discretion, I would say that, not 
speaking of a distant planet—not speak- 
ing of England or Scotland, but of a 
country like Ireland—I would say, let 
him ask himself this question—‘‘ What 
will be the effect of the treatment I am 
going to inflict, upon the public opinion 
of the country whose affairs I am ad- 
ministering? Is this harsh, this stupid 
infliction of personal indignities calcu- 
lated to lessen the difficulties of govern- 
ment, or to revolt opinion and to sow 
the seeds of bitter hatred?” If my right 
hon. and learned Friend the Member 
for Bury (Sir Henry James) were here, 
I should read a paragraph from Ben- 
tham on this matter which would meet 
an argument of his. But perhaps the 
House will not object to hear a very few 
lines from that very wise man upon the 
infliction of ignominious punishment. 
He says— 

‘‘ The infliction of ignominious punishments 
is an appeal to the tribunal of the public—an 
invitation to the people to treat the offender 
with contempt, to withdraw from him their 
esteem. It isa bill drawn upon the people for 
so much of their ill-will as they shall think 
proper to bestow. If they look upon him in 
a less favourable light than they would other- 
wise, the draft is honoured ; if they do not itis 
protested, andthe charge is very apt to fall 
upon the drawer. Ignominious punishments 
are like those engines which are apt to recoil 
and wound the hand that itly uses 
them.’’ 

Are these prisoners regarded with 
moral reprobation in consequence of 
these humiliating punishments? What 
did the right hon. Gentleman say in 
his speech in Dublin? He did not say 
that the Irish Leaders, these men who 
are being sent one after another to 
prison, are paid agitators—he did not 
say that they are a ‘a kept party.” 
No, Sir; the Chief Secretary has seen 
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some things in the country, at all 
events, as they are. He said that the 


Irish Members of Parliament boasted 
—these are his. words—that— 

‘‘They had a majority of their countrymen 
with them. ey are leaders whom their 
countrymen are content constantly to follow. 
They wield a mighty influence.’’ 


Now, in all seriousness, what do you gain 
by trying to wound the self-respect of 
men in such a position? You say they 
wield a mighty influence, and that they 
are the real leaders of their country- 
men. Surely it is our business to raise 
their self-respect, and to treat them both 
in this House and withim the doors of 
the prison as well as you can, and not 
as illasyou can. There is Mr. Har- 
rington, who, on the occasion of his 
former imprisonment, was sent out 
among his own constituents to give 
evidence in a Court of Justice in a 
prison dress. Yet the other day, 
when they brought Delaney, the 
murderer, over here to give evi- 
dence, he was brought up in private 
clothes. Ah! but there is a great 
difference in the two cases. Delaney 
was brought up in England; Mr. 
Harrington was only brought up in 
Ireland. Sir, it is this kind of proceed- 
ing, the infliction of these small, 
irritating indignities, is the method by 
which in the past, as all who know 
Fenian history are aware, you manu- 
factured rebels. and you are going the 
right way about manufacturing rebels 
in the future by all this vexatious, 
unworthy, unmanly treatment. As I 
quoted one philosopher, I will quote 
another, who ascended as far into the 
heights of political wisdom as, I am 
sorry to say, the right hon. Gentleman 
has gone down into the depths of 
political unwisdom. He says that it is 
the duty of a ruler not to provoke 
beyond the necessities of the case; not 
to leave stings in men’s minds which 
must rankle after the appearances of 
tranquillity are seshowell. My charge 
is that the Chief Secretary has systema- 
tically provoked, and is provoking, be- 
yond the necessities of the case. The 
pean prety of my Amendment do 
not for many words from me; but I 
do ask the House to bear with me a 
little while longer while I speak rather 
more generally. The dissatisfaction with 
which your opponents regard the 
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administration in Ireland is almost 
matched by the impatience of your own 
friends. These scenes are not what the 
Unionists bargained for; and it is not 
only in England that there is great im- 
patience, even on your own side. I 
should like to read a passage from a 
newspaper in Belfast, one of the 
strongest and most earnest supporters of 
the rwunens in a quarter where 
they have not very many, but in which 
they have the greatest body of 
supporters. This isa very able journal, 
very hostile to Home Rule, and very 
fervent for the Union. What did it say 
last Thursday ?— 


*¢ Tt has been our duty to defend Mr. Balfour 
from the very unjust attacks of which he has 
been the object on the part of the Irish 
Nationalist Press. But we may state candidly 
that.we believe a great man ple who are 
not unfriendly to the Irish Chief Secretary think 
he is not so well served by his subordinates in 
Dublin Castle as he ought to be. They get him 
into all kinds of difficulties which might, with a 
little temper and management, very easily be 
avoided. In administering such a measure 
as the Crimes Act, as little as possible ought to 
be left to the discretion of subordinates. 
Lord Spencer was Lord Lieutenant, he care- 
fully superintended the working of the whole 
administrative machinery of Dublin Castle. 
Now, in everything done in giving effect to the 
present Crimes Act, there appears to be no 
effort made to prevent needless friction, or, 
we may say, needless irritation. The Irish 
police are an excellent body of men, of whom 
the country may well be proud. But we may, 
however, say that their system is not very 
elastic ; it is rough and ready. Mr. Balfour 
may not be directly responsible for this ; but 
he ought to see it, and do what he can to pre- 
vent it. Some persons are very seriously to 
blame. If they really wished to discredit 
the coercive system by making it appear to 
ignorant and prejudiced people as odious as 
possible, they could scarcely act otherwise than 
they do. It is the cause of the Union which 
is thus brought into obloquy, and which is thus 
misrepresented to the humbler classes, who 
have only recently been enfranchised. Some 
of the errors committed by the Castle officials, 
or those who are presumed to be under their 
control, seem so extraordinary that it is diffi- 
cult to believe they could be the effect of mere 
wrong-headedness or imbecility. We are some- 
times almost inclined to suspect that there must 
be treachery, and that Mr. Balfour is not 
receiving fair play from some of his official 
subordinates.” 


The writer goes on to strengthen his 
case, and he finds the stupidity, want 
of tact, and want of management in the 
Executive authority so astounding that 
he can only account for it on the hypo- 
thesis that Mr. Balfour has traitors in 
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Mr. JOHNSTON: What paper is the 
right hon. Gentleman quoting from ? 
*Mr. JOHN MORLEY : The Northern 
Whig of last Thursday. That is apiece 
of very impartial and good evidence in 
favour of my Amendment. You are 
reducing Irish Government to a mockery 
and a farce. There never was a time 
when so many Irish Members of Parlia- 
ment were in prison. You have got 
away Mr. O’Brien for six months; you 
have so disabled the hon. Member for 
Mayo that he will have to be away for 
some months. And you havetried another 
move—you have tried a more serious 
stroke—you hoped you were going to 
destroy their Leader. I am not sure 
their Leader will not destroy you. There 
never was a time when any Government 
—not a military despotism, not a 
Government by right of conquest—was 
so eager to take every opportunity in 
every direction, of openly, ostenta- 
tiously, and defiantly exhibiting their 
contempt, not merely for the legal rights 
of the people of Ireland, but for all their 
most honourable sympathies, feelings, 
and affections. We are told there is a 
olicy of conciliation, and it is to be 
ooked for in a development of material 
resources. The Chief Secretary is to 
come bearing balm upon his healing 
wings in the shape of a Drainage Bill. 
He is going to minister to a mind 
diseased by light railways. What posi- 
tion will this Parliament be in when you 
have got rid of a section of important 
Irishmen for criticizing, for supervising, 
for sanctioning these measures, which, 
more than all others, particularly 
demand special local Irish knowledge? 
The tide of opinion—you must know 
it—against the inanity of one part of 
your policy, meeting the tide of feeling 
against the barbarity of another part of 
your policy—the confluence of these 
tides is rising and will sweep you away. 
Sir, Iam not fond of holding the opinion 
of the constituencies in terrorem over a 
lawfully constituted Parliament. I know 
it is the duty of a lawfully constituted 
Parliament honestly, courageously, and 
independently to shape its course, and 
not to waver because there may be 
transient changes in the current of public 
opinion. But it would be very wonder- 
ful if this change were transient, unless 
the people of England and Scotland have 
completely changed all their habits of 
thought and feelings which have made 
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their country whatit is, But, although 
I hold this view, there are peculiar 
circumstances in the present Parliament. 
Yes, the history of your Parliamentary 
majority is one long fraud upon the 
constituencies. There.is not one in ten 
of you, on both sides of the House, who 
did not at the elections repudiate coer- 
cion. There is not one in 50 of you 
who did not promise local government 
extension in Ireland. What has become 
of your promise of local government? 
The hon. and gallant Gentleman (Sir 
John Colomb) who seconded the Address 
said what you all say—the time is not 
opportune; the country is not quiet. 
That is a very remarkable argument, 
because the Chief Secretary for Ireland 
is presently going to tell us that out- 
rages have gone down from 1,100 in 
1886 to 660 in 1888; that boycotting 
has gone down 75 per cent. If in 1886 
Ireland was quiet enough to have local 
government promised to it, why on 
earth is it not quiet enough now? I 
hope my hon. Friend the Chair- 
man of Committees (Mr. Courtney), who 
said in the House, if not out of it, that 
he will never stand indefinite postpone- 
ment of local self-government—[ Mr. 
Courtney: Hear, hear!] I am glad 
that he cheers—I hope he will 
ask the Government why they do 
not fulfil the promises he and others 
made on their behalf. The Presi- 
dent of the Board of Trade (Sir 
Michael Hicks-Beach), whom I do not 
see in his place, spoke very strongly on 
the necessity of giving Ireland an ex- 
tension of local government, if it is 
quiet. If it is not quiet enough, and 
you do not think it is quiet enough, 
what does that show? It shows that 
you do not in your hearts believe 
in your own salutary results; it shows 
that you do not believe your own 
figures ; that you do not accept the very 
tests of returning order which you try to 
press upon the House. Well, how long 
is this farce of Parliamentary misrepre- 
sentation to go on? Is this the best, 
after three years, that you are capable of 
doing for Ireland? Is this all you can do 
towards the solution of the Irish ques- 
tion? Are we for three or four years 
more to endure the scandal and disgrace 
of scenes which your own friends con- 
demn—the scandal and disgrace of a 
policy which is founded in error, which 
is persisted in with a blind obstinacy to 
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the lessons of experience, and which is 
carried on from day to day with a flagrant 
disregard of forethought, common sense, 
and policy? No, Sir, I do not think 
we are; I think the time is swiftly 
coming, I think the hour is almost now 
on the point of striking, when an irre- 
sistible voice will come up from the 
nation in the words of a great statesman 
of the last century, in a resolution to 
pray Her Majesty that she will be 
graciously pleased again to recur to the 
sense of her people, and to let her 
people decide the great issues, great for 
the peace of Ireland, great for the 
honour of England, which divide you 
from us. Mr. Speaker, there is one 
word more before I sit down which I 
feel bound to say. There is one chapter 
in the history of the administration 
during the last three or four months 
into which we shall, when the proper 
time comes—and I have no intention of 
anticipating that time—have to make a 
sharp and searching inquisition. We 
shall want to know whether it is true, 
and if it be true, on what principle 
it is, that officers of the Royal Irish 
Constabulary in receipt of public pay, 
have acted as collectors of evidence in 
the interests of one party in a re pro- 
cess now going on. e shall want to 
know whether it is true that Resident 
Magistrates in receipt of public pay 
assisted, or were present, at the taking 
of evidence in this great process, either 
in Ireland or in London. We shall 
want to know whether any one in the 
position of a Crown Solicitor has acted 
as a paid agent in an inquiry relating 
tocrime in his own county, and whether 
such action is compatible with his posi- 
tion. We shall want to know whether 
Government officials have handed over 
secret and important documents, the 
property of the Government, to enable 
individuals to make a case against cer- 
tain persons. We shall want to know 
all these things, and all else that you 
have done in furtherance of what may 
prove to have been a fabric of im- 
posture and of plot, of which you 
have infatuatedly made yourselves 
the dupes and the accessories. I beg 
to move the Amendment which stands 
in my name. 

Amendment proposed, 

In paragraph 8, line 4, to leave out all the 
words after the word ‘‘ Country,’ to the end 
of the paragraph, in order to insert the words, 
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“But we humbly present to your Majesty that 
the present system of administration in Ireland 
is harsh, oppressive, and unjust: that it 
violates the rights and alienates the affections 
of your Majesty’s Irish subjects, and is viewed 
with reprobation and aversion by the people 
of Great Britain. ; 

And we humbly represent to your Majesty 
that such measures of conciliation should be 
adopted as may bring about the contentment of 
the Irish people, and establish a real union 
between Great Britain and Ireland.—(Mr. John 
Morley.) 


—=instead thereof. 


Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of 
the Question.” 


*Tuz OHIEF SECRETARY ror 
IRELAND (Mr. A. J. Batrour, Man- 
chester, E.): The right hon. Gentleman 
who has just sat down certainly did not 
require to make —— to the House 
for this Motion. we consider 
the attitude which the Opposition have 
taken up during the last three 
weeks of the Recess, if we consider 
the speeches they have made, and the 
accusations they have hurled against 
the Irish Government—accusations 
to the savage bitterness of which I 
think you will search in vain through 
history to find a parallel—we shall 
be of opinion that had _ they 
had not taken the earliest opportunity 
of bringing these charges against the 
Government in the House, where they 
can be replied to face to face, they 
would have shown themselves utterly 
unworthy of their Parliamentary posi- 
tion. I am therefore not surprised 
that the right hon. Gentleman 
should have brought forward this 
Motion, but I am_ surprised at 
something that he has put into the 
speech, and at something that he has 
kept out of the speech. I am surprised 
that he in the last few words of his 
peroration should have taken advantage 
of his position, and urged charges 
against the Government at a time when 
he knew that his words would pass 
current in the country, but that we 
could not by any possibility take up the 
challenge which he threw down. I am 
surprised at the right hon. Gentle- 
man’s having alluded to that ques- 
tion at all, but I am still more sur- 
prised that he has omitted to allude 
to another part of the controversy 
which has raged during the Recess. 
Why, Sir, the party whom on this oc- 
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casion he represents have filled my 
waste paper basket day after day with 
resolutions embodying the most horrible 
charges against me and against my 
colleagues—charges of cruelty, charges 
of brutality, charges of cynical savage- 
ness. Yes, Sir, these charges were 
made in the Recess, and they are 
cheered now. Why were they not made 
by the right hon. Gentleman in his 
speech? [An hon. MzemsEer: They 
were ! | y was there not one word 
about these imaginary horrors alleged to 
have taken place in connection with the 
prison treatment of Mr. O’Brien? Why, 
Sir, because it has begun slowly to dawn 
upon the right hon. Gentleman that he 
and his Friends have either been dupers 
or been duped, and that the stories 
to which they have been giving currency 
—calumnious stories against prison 
officials and against the Government— 
have absolutely no foundation in fact. 
[**Oh, oh!” ] [An hon. Memper: You 
shall have them yet.} An hon. Gentle- 
man says we shall have them yet. 

Mr. J. E. ELLIS: Yes, certainly. 
*Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: Quite s0; 
you put up your leader upon Irish 
questions to state the indictment against 
the Government ; then the Chief Secre- 
tary, the man implicated, follows him, 
but you wait to make the gravest of 
your charges until he sat down and has 
no further power of reply. Now, Sir, the 
right hon. i ta began his speech 
by discussing certain matters, all, I 
think, the House will admit rather unim- 
portant compared with the great issue 
which is before us, and with which I 
shall deal with great brevity. He read 
out an article from a newspaper called 
the Northern Whig, which appeared to 
accuse the Government of errors in its 
administration, and the right hon. 
Gentleman himself has brought forward 
one case which he considers a gross 
error committed by the Government— 
an error so gross that practically they 
ought to be made responsible for it. 
From the extracts which the right hon. 
Gentleman was good enough to hand 
me across the table, I could not see 
what it was precisely to which the 
Northern Whig alluded, but I gather that 
the blunders alleged against the Go- 
vernment have been in the methods 
by which the arrest has been made 
of certain Members of this House 
n England and Scotland. Now, Sir, 
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I take this opportunity of saying that 
that has nothing whatever to do with 
the Irish Government. I have no 
control over the matter at all. If 
there had been blunders, a point on 
which I offer no opinion as matter 
of law it rests with the local police to 
carry out the arrest at such time, at 
such place, and in such manner as they 
think fit ; and the Irish Government and 
the Irish Constabulary are not respon- 
sible for it. Of course, with regard to 
the melancholy and tragical circum- 
stance connected with Father M’Fad- 
den, the case is different. | Un- 
questionably there was an_ error 
committed by the officer on the spot, 
an error of judgment. Nobody doubts 
that; but for the right hon. Gentleman 
to say that the Central Government were 
responsible for that is surely very harsh. 
If we had not provided sufficient police, 
if we had not given adequate support to 
the officer charged with the duty of 
arresting Father M’Fadden, of course we 
should have been to blame; but the 
error was not that at all; the error was 
simply an error of strategy; an error of 
tactics committed on the spot—namely, 
that the large body of police who were 
there—an adequate body of police— 
were not close enough to the chapel 
where the arrest was taking place, and 
they could not therefore arrive in time 
to save the life of Inspector Martin, and 
drive back the cowardly mvb which 
did him to death. Well, then, Sir, 
the right bon. Gentleman talked of the 
legal iniquities that are being perpe- 
trated in Ireland, and he said that the 
motto of a Scotch Judge might be 
applied to the Resident Magistrates— 
“ Bring me a prisoner, and I will find 
you the law.” A grosser calumny upon 
a deserving body of men [ ‘* Deserving 
of what?’’] who carry out duties of 
unexampled difficulty amid circum- 
stances made unnecessarily difficult for 
them partly by the action of the right 
hon. Gentleman himself, has never been 
made. I think, without any long discus- 
sion, I can bring home to the minds of 
all who hear me in a very striking 
manner what kind of truth there is in 
these allegations, so constantly levelled, 
not, after all, only against Resident 
Magistrates, but against the Oounty 
Court Judges, who have nothing what- 
ever to do with the Executive Govern- 
ment. Now, Sir, a counsel who was in 
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Court the other day informs me, and, I 
have no doubt, informs me correctly, 
that the Chief Baron, whose authority 
in such matters the right hon. Gentle- 
man will be the last to dispute, used 
these words in delivering a charge :— 
“‘Tf,”’ said Chief Baron Palles, ‘‘ a com- 
parison was made between the number 
of cases where the judgments of the 
Judges of the Superior Courts were set 
aside in bane and the cases in which the 
decisions of the magistrates are reversed, 
the comparison would be most favour- 
able to the magistrates.” And I am 
also informed that Baron Dowse on the 
same occasion said :—‘‘ I must say that 
the judgments of the magistrates are 
submitted to the severest criticism and 
with no predilection in their favour.” 
But that is not all. I have given you 
the opinion of a most competent autho- 
rity. 

Mr. R. T. REID: Will the right hon. 
Gentleman give us the name of the 
counsel ? 

Mr. A.J. BALFOUR: No, Sir. If 
the accuracy is disputed, the hon. Mem- 
ber may charge me with inaccuracy if he 
pleases. Having given to the House 
the opinion of a most competent autho- 
rity, will they allow me to give them 
certain figures which, I think, bring out 
the facts stated by Chief Baron Palles 
in a most striking manner? Under the 
ordinary law, as distinguished from tle 
Crimes Act, I find the percentage of re- 
versals of the total number of cases 
bbe up on appeal is 264, and under 
the Crimes Act only eight; and when 
the right hon. Gentleman tells the House 
that the motto for these Resident Magis- 
trates is, ‘‘Find me the prisoner and I 
will find you the law,” I further call his 
attention to this fact, that 66 per cent. 
of the persons tried before the Resident 
Magistrates were convicted, while the 
percentage of convictions before jur'es 
in the same year was 71. So much for 
the last shape in which criticism of the 
Resident Magistrates is presented to 
us. Now I will pass to that part of 
the right hon. Gentleman’s speech in 
which he dealt with the question of 
prison treatment. I will later on deal 
with that part of his case in which 
he dealt with the method, as he said, 
by which prisoners have been produced. 
These are two altogether different ques- 
tions—absolutely different questions— 
rather mixed up in the speech of the 
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right hon. Gentleman, wholly mixed up, 
as far as I can make out, in ordinary 
ea discussion. But there are two 

ranches of this question of prison 
treatment which we ought carefully to 
distinguish. The first is, what are the 
actual prison rules, and, secondly, ought 
Members of this House, and others 
brought up under the Crimes Act to be 
treated according to those rules? I 
hope the House will understand that that 
distinction ought to be kept in view by 
any man who desires to have a per- 
fectly clear view of this case. C) 
right hon. Gentleman has, I think, 
again in this House, as he did in the 
country, entirely misled his audience as 
to my relation with the Prisons Board. I 
stated—and I am perfectly ready to state 
again—that the management of prisons 
in Ireland is not in my department; and 
no more it is. What is known as the 
Chief Secretary’s Department is a per- 
fectly definite official organization. Iam 
not dealing with technicalities atall. The 
essential difference is this—anything 
which is in my department I am directly 
responsible for. tt comes before me in 
ordinary course, and my signature is 
required before any matter can be car- 
ried out. It is carried out by a staff in 
the Chief Secretary’s Department. The 
Prisons Board bears precisely the same 
relation to the Lord Lieutenant and the 
Chief Secretary, who advises the Lord 
Lieutenant, as the Prisons Board in 
England bears to my right hon. Friend 
the Home Secretary, and that relation 
is not the relation of a department to its 
chief. The right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Mid Lothian expresses every 
sign of disgust and disapprobation at 
that statement. 

Smr WILLIAM HARCOURT: No, 
he did not ; I did. 

*Mr. A.J. BALFOUR: I am alluding 
to the Member for Mid Lothian, whom 
I saw express signs of disgust and dis- 
approbation. 

Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE: I never 
did. 

*Mr. A.J. BALFOUR: Well, these 
two gentlemen differ. 

Sm WILLIAM HARCOURT: I said 
it was not my right hon. Friend, but I 
who denied the proposition. 

*Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: That does 
not alter the expression of disgust. 
Perhaps the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Mid Lothian agrees with 
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me and disagrees with the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Derby. And 
this seems the more probable when I 
recollect the statement made by the 
Member for Mid Lothian himself only 
last summer. At that time it was 
the cue of hon. Gentlemen opposite to 
say that I had everything to do with 
the prisons, in order that they might 
a that I was responsible for the 

eath of Mr. Mandeville. When they 
were in that frame of mind, what said 
the Member for Mid Lothian? ‘ Who 
are the Prisons Board in Ireland? The 
Executive Government. I do not believe 
it is so in England, and I hope not, and 
I believe not.” Now, apparently, con- 
trary to the belief of the right hon. 
Gentlemen on his right and left hand, 
it turns out that this state of things 
which the right hon. Gentleman did not 
believe, or, if it existed, would deplore, 
is, according to the last liberal doctrine, 
not only the actual state of things in 
Ireland but in England also. The right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for Mid 
Lothian is right, and the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Derby is 
wrong. I have taken the pains to go into 
it. The interpretation which I understand 
is received at the Home Office in Eng- 
land is that the Home Secretary has no 
direct control over the destiny of pri- 
soners. It is his business, no doubt, in 
conjunction with Parliament, to frame 
laws for prison discipline ; but it is not 
the business of the Home Secretary nor 
of his department to control the separate 
destinies of individual prisoners. 1 have 
never denied that I have relations with 
the Prisons Board. Of course not. I 
have not only denied it, but I have 
proclaimed it on the house-top. I 
have not, however, that control over 
individual prisoners which Members op- 
posite would attribute to me. 

Sim W. HARCOURT: Who is the 
supreme prison authority ? 

*Mr. A.J. BALFOUR: Then comes 
down the right hon. Gentleman, and, 
not for the first time, says, ‘‘ How 
comes it, then, that you have relaxed 
the rules in favour of priests?” I have 
never concealed from the House that it 
was, in my opinion, a doubtful point 
whether that relaxation was not a strain- 
ing of the Act. I have said so before, 
and I am perfectly ready to say so again. 
But I have made inquiry, and I find that 
in England precisely the same kind of 
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relaxation is made when questions of re- 
ligious feeling or religious prejudice 
come into account. I find, for example, 
in England there have been regulations 
made and acted upon by which Jews 
have certain privileges as regards food 
prescribed by the Jewish creed. I also 
find that, as far as possible, the preju- 
dices of Hindoos with regard to caste 
are respected in English prisons. I 
maintain, therefore, that in making the 
relaxation to which I have alluded I 
have—unconsciously, I admit—followed 
the analogy of the English practice. 
How is that case to be distinguished 
from the action which right hon. Gentle- 
men desire me to take in dealing with 
the particular destinies of individual 
prisoners in the way of relaxation of 
prison rules? I maintain that thetwocases 
are absolutely different. In one case I 
deal with a perfectly defined class. I 
deal with that class not by way of 
making their punishment less than that 
of their fellows, but by making that 
gre equal, because I hold—and 

am sure the House will agree with 
me—that it is an additional punishment 
to compel a priest to do that which the 
rules of the Roman Catholic Church 
either forbid or discourage him from 
doing. You will observe that there are 
two wide distinctions between the 
action I have taken and the action 
I am asked to take. On_ these 
two distinctions I have partly based— 
though I have another and stronger 
reason to give—my justification for 
what I bave done, and my justification 
for refusing to do what I have been 
asked to do. There is this further 
reason—the right hon. Gentleman 
twitted me with considering Irish pre- 
judices in what I did. 

Mrz. JOHN MORLEY : Irish senti- 
ment. 

*Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: Irish senti- 
ment is making the relaxation in favour 
of priests. Properly stated, I have no 
objection to that indictment. The House 
is aware that, speaking broadly, we may 
say that every member of the disestab- 
lished Church in Ireland, every member 
of the Presbyterian Church in Ireland, 
every member of the Wesleyan body, 
and every Quaker is a man not only 
attached to the Union between Ireland 
and this country, but who fervently ap- 
proves the administration of the Crimes 
Act as carried on in that country. J] 
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admit it is true, that almost every lead- 
ing Roman Catholic of position, whether 
at the Bar or on the Bench—well, I do 
not know about the Bench—whether in 
commerce, or in whatever line of life he 
may be—almost every leading Roman 
Catholic also shares the same view—but, 
nevertheless, the fact remains that un- 
doubtedly the great mass of support 
which the Government receive in Tes 
land is Protestant. Was there not, under 
these circumstances, great danger that the 
issues we were fighting in Ireland—the 
issue between law and disorder—would 
be confounded with those ancient and 
perennial religious quarrels which have 
added so much to the unhappiness of a 
country whose political history has been 
far from fortunate? Was not that a 
reason, in addition to all other reasons, 
why I should take every pains in my 
power to make it clear to every Roman 
Catholic in Ireland and out of it, that, 
while I was determined, irrespective of 
creed or station, to enforce the law, I 
was most anxious in every respect to 
consider the legitimate feelings of the 
Roman Catholic priesthood? Then the 
right hon. Gentleman proceeded to make 
some observations upon the subject of 
hair-cutting in gaol, and he appears to 
assume that the practice of clipping 
hair began for the first time last 
October. That I believe to be an 
absolutely unfounded statement. A 
question has been put down on the 
Paper on this subject, but postponed, 
for I have not yet been able to get 
the information from Ireland, but if my 
recollection serves me right, as I think 
it does, no man has been excepted. 

Mr. JOHN DILLON: I can correct 
the right hon. Gentleman. 

*Mr. BALFOUR: Will the hon. 
Member allow me—except on a doctor’s 
certificate. Speaking from recollection, 
that was so in the case of the hon. 
Member for East Mayo, and in the case 
of Mr. Blunt. 

Mr. DILLON: Will the right hon. 
Gentleman be kind enough to state the 
nature of the disease which prevented 
my hair being cut ? 

*Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: My recollec- 
tion of the diseases of the hon. Member 
is not very complete, although I have 
read a great deal about them. I think 
hon. Gentlemen are a little unreason- 
able. If I am asked a question I may 
be permitted to answer it. There is no 
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doubt—there never has been any doubt— 
that the hon. Member for East Mayo is 
a gentleman of delicate constitution. 
He was in hospital during the whole 
time of his confinement in gaol, and 
naturally, under these circumstances, I 
had to read various reports concerning 
the state of his health. I have said no- 
thing offensive either to him or tothe 
I feel sure the hon. Member 
will accept my assurance that nothing 
personal to him was meant. But tocon- 
tinue my argument. Now the right hon. 
Gentleman appears to think that this is 
a specially Irish form of brutality in 
prison treatment. But there is the case 
of the Member for N.W.Lanark (Mr. ©. 
Graham),andif any man in England was 
sent to prison for a political offence— 
assuredly he was. He had his hair 
cut, he had to sleep on a plank bed, 
he had to put on the prison dress, and 
yet without protest, without agitation, 
he went all through that pape 20 de- 
grading punishment which now moves 
hon. Gentlemen to horror and tears. 
Mr. T. M. HEALY: He was con- 
victed by a jury of his own country. 
*Mr. A.J. BALFOUR: The distine- 
tion, therefore, of the learned Gentle- 
man is this—a man convicted by a jury 
may have these indignities placed on 
him, but a man who is not so convicted 
may not. There is an end of your 
prison case if that is your argument. I 
do not think I need go further into that 
question at the present moment. I have 
fully dealt with every point brought for- 
ward, but if hon. Gentlemen are 
anxious for me to say more, do not them 
suppose that I have not a great deal 
more to say. I said to the House on 
Friday night that the fears of the 
Member for Cork that no Irish Nation- 
alist would henceforth condescend to 
take advantage of a doctor’s certificate 
were wholly unfounded. I stated that 
the statistics I had collected proved 
that there had been a great deal more 
relaxation in the case of persons com- 
mitted under the Crimes Act than in 
the case of persons committed under 
the ordinary law. According to the 
statistics for last month, the percentage 
is 4 per cent in cases of ordinary 
crime and !8 per cent in cases under 
the Crimes Act. The right hon. Gen- 
tleman then replies :‘‘You are sheltering 
yourself under doctors’ certificates. 
“You employ your doctors to alter 
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those rules by a side wind which you 
refuse to alter by a direct exercise of 
authority.” That is his criticism. But 
how does that consist with the charges 
daily brought against me by the right 
hon. Gentleman’s friends that I desire to 
murder my political opponents? |Choose 
which branch of the charge you like to 
make, but do not make both. Do not 
at once say, ‘‘ You are using prison 
doctors for the purpose of slaughtering 
your opponents,” and at the same 
time say, ‘‘ You are exercising illegiti- 
mate pressure upon your prison doctors 
in order to make your path in the 
House of Commons easier.”” Even more 
striking than the case of the ordinary 
Crimes Act prisoners is the case of the 
five gentlemen who have been put into 
prison in connection with the recent 
efforts to stir up disorderin Kerry. Of 
the five, I find that only one has taken 
his prison treatment in the ordinary 
way. The other four, although they 
have all shown great energy in carrying 
out the agitation, have acted differently. 
Mr. T. M. HEALY: Give the names, 
and then there will be no mistake. 
*Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: The Member 
for West Kerry (Mr. E. Harring- 
ton). He was not put in prison 
because the doctor said it would 
endanger his life. He had been work- 
ing with great energy, and had shown 
no signs of weakness. [An Irish MEm- 
BER: What do you insinuate?] I am 
making no accusation against him. 
Then, Sir, there is the Member for 
North-East Cork, whose case we all 
know about. Then there is the case of 
a Mr. O’Connor—not a Member of this 
House—who was discovered to be 
epileptic, and. he had to be discharged 
on that account. Then there is the case 
of the Member for East Limerick (Mr. 
Finucane.) He was put in hospital 
the first day of his arrival. That 
accounts for four out of the five whose 
lives I am accused of trying to take. 
Now I want to know what justification 
there is for accusing me of cynical 
brutality in the treatment of these men ? 
I am not going to argue the case 
whether they ought to be treated as 
ordinary prisoners. I shall come to 
that by-and-by; but, assuming that 
they ought to be so treated, what jus- 
tification is there for the charges made 
against me on every platform in Eng- 
land? How have I interfered to make 
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their punishment heavier than the law 
has made it. I am charged with 
having jested over the sufferings 
of these people. Sir, I have never 
jested. ave never done so; 
but in my opinion a great deal of what 
has gone on is essentially absurd and 
unworthy of grave treatment, although 
I have always tried to treat it gravely ; 
and surely it indicates a morbid and 
diseased state of the public mind 
when an audience like that addressed 
by the right hon. Gentleman the Mem- 
ber for Newcastle could find tears to 
weep over the self-imposed discomforts 
of Mr. O’Brien, but only laughed when 
the right hon. Gentleman mentioned the 
death of Mr. Inspector Martin. 

*Mr.’ JOHN MORLEY: I am sorry 
to interrupt the right hon. Gentleman. 
I was present at that meeting, and all I 
can say is, I did not hear laughter, nor 
did the reporters of any newspaper, 
except two. 

*Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: The truth is 
undoubtedly, that, as I admit, you have 
produced some temporary effect among 
your own followers. They believe 
seriously that a great tragedy is being 
enacted in Ireland. But we who see the 
mechanism of all this drama; we who 
see the trap-doors, the scene-shiftiers — 
yes, and the well-dressed claque sitting in 
the stalls—we do not think that amidst 
the real tragedies of contemporary Irish 
history—which is full of tragedy—the 
stage tragedy of Mr, O’Brien deserves 
an important place. But I pass from 
these criticisms to the larger and more 
important question, whether we ought or 
ought not to make a distinction between 
Crimes Act prisoners or a special section 
of them and other prisoners. Now it 
seems to me there is a confusion of 
thought here, almost exceeding the in- 
accuracy of statement. As I gather, there 
are three arguments for this distinction 
of treatment. There is the. “ distin- 
guishedand the popular man” argument 
—the argument which says that because 
@ man is a good speaker, or happens to 
be popular with his at pipet awe 
he is not to be treated as an ordinary 
prisoner. Next, there is the genteel 
argument—the argument which says 
that because a man has been brought up 
in circumstances of comfort and luxury, 
therefore he ought to be treated 
more tenderly than the man who 
has had a rough life and who has 
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had harder fare. And there is the 
third argument—that these are political 
offenders, and because they are political 
they ought to be treated with greater 
leniency than would be the case if 
they had committed ordinary offences. 
I think the first argument is wholly 
absurd. The Member for Bridgeton 
made a speech in Glasgow about the 
eloquence of Mr. O’Brien, and founded 
on that an argument that he should be 
treated exceptionally. I will not dispute 
with the right hon. Gentleman about 
Mr. O’Brien’s style. No man has had 
more pr onc prec of it. But to me it 
seems absolutely absurd to say that 
because any individual happens to be 
gifted by nature with eloquence or any 
other qualities which endear him to large 
masses of men, for that reason he is to 
be specially treated. As to the genteel 
argument, I will only say that there is 
this much to be said for it. It aims at 
equalising treatment which, though 
nominally the same, is not really the 
same for persons differently brought up. 
I think, perhaps, that is a strong argu- 
ment; at all events, it has some mean- 
ing. Very good, then; carry it out in 
your prisons generally. There are 
20,000 prisoners, on any given day, in 
England, Scotland, and Ireland, under 
the ordinary law. There are about 100 
Crimes Act prisoners. If you want to 
reform, begin with the 20,000, and not 
with the 100. Now, Sir, I come to the 
more important argument, which 
says that a distinction ought to be 
drawn in favour of the Crimes Act 
prisoners, because they are guilty 
of a political offence. The right hon. 
Gentleman has quoted Bentham, but 
I am bound to say that Ben- 
tham would have fainted if he had 
heard that argument. Does the right 
hon. Gentleman seriously lay it down in 
this House that the Executive Govern- 
ment should choose out for special 
favour, for special treatment, those 
prisoners who aim by criminal means 
legal objects? Bentham would have 
been shocked beyond measure. I 
do not deny that in one sense 
those offences are political, but in 
another sense they are not. You 
yourselves have been in the habit of 
saying that they are not. It is said 
their object is to simply relieve the Irish 
tenants and to prevent people from 
being turned out of their houses and 
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homes. That may be a object, 
but it is certainly not a political object. 
Therefore, if your own account be 
taken they are not_ political offenders. 
But I will waive this. These men, I 
do not doubt, have a political object in 
view. They have stated over and over 
again that they are carrying on the 
work of the rebells of ’98, the rebells of 
48, and the rebells of ’68. Some 
of them have announced that they ad- 
here to the physical force party. 
They tell us they are ongaged in haa 
tions which practically mean rebellion, 
or are intending to carry on the work of 
rebellion, and that therefore makes them 
political offenders. Yes, and it makes 
the dynamiter a political offender. It 
makes the political assassin a political 
offender. And until you are prepared 
to carry out your principle to a logical 
conclusion, until you are prepared to 
say that the man who attempts to blow 
up this House or murder a Chief Secre- 
tary or other official is to be treated with 
special relaxation of the prison rules, 
your political offender argument, in my 
opinion, absolutely falls to the ground. 
The right hon. Gentleman seems to 
hold that because a man aims at a 
good object, that justifies him. Is 
the right hon. Gentleman so ignor- 
ant of jurisprudence as to hold that 
because a man aims at a good object 
that is a ground for giving him special 
and exceptional treatment? I cannot 
imagine a man having a better object 
than that of supporting his wife and 
family; yet if he goes out and 
steals something from a baker’s shop 
in order to effect that object you do 
not make that man a first-class misde- 
meanant—you send him to penal servi- 
tude. I want to know how you are to 
reconcile facts like that with the con- 
tention you now advance? I will take 
a stronger case—that of your own Oor- 
rupt Practices Act of 1883. Under that 
Act, if a man corruptly gives £5 to 
assist in bringing into Parliament a 
candidate whom he conscientiously be- 
lieves will support that Party whose ad- 
vent to power may in his opinion be the 
saving of the nation, you send him to 
prison and inflict on him all the igno- 
miny of ordinary imprisonment. Perhaps 
he may be a Member of this House—he 
may be passionately beloved by the con- 
stituency he is wooing; but on that 
account are you going to give that man 
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exceptional treatment? Until you can 
draw a distinction between him and the 
Gentlemen below the Gangway. Your 
argument stands self-condemned. You 
take the case of the man who deliber- 
ately breaks the law in Ireland. I say 
that he is indirectly responsible for the 
crime which he knows often has followed 
and probably may again follow from 


the action he has taken. I think 
it would be a monstrous thing 
to distinguish hetween those who 


come down to preach against the land- 
bber and the moonlighter who goes, 

in consequence of that incitement, and 
fires bullets through the landgrabber’s 
windows. But, if there is to be different 
treatment, do you think the Government 
ought to decide that question? I say 
that a Court of Law, and a Court of Law 
only, is entitled to say what sentence 
the man shall undergo. The right hon. 
Gentleman thinks I ought to deter- 
mine what sentences these men should 
undergo. I think that is a monstrous 
doctrine, which, if carried to its fullest 
extent, would utterly destroy all 
equality of punishment, all responsi- 
bility of Courts of Law, and throw 
on the Executive Government a re- 
sponsibility which no Executive could 
bear without discrediting itself. You 
require me to modify arbitrarily the 
unishment of persons like the Member 
or North-East Oork, Mr. Sheehan, and 
Mr. Finucane. Am I to modify the 
punishment of their associates? Am I 
to distinguish between the inciter 
to crime and the committer of the 
crime? Does he found that doctrine 
upon any principle of jurisprudence ? 
If so, does he limit it to Irish prisoners ? 
Why, Sir, if this principle were carried 
out, we should have to remodel, not only 
the whole prison discipline from the top 
tothe bottom, but the whole principles 
upon which the laws of the country have 
hitherto rested. I may say that L shall 
not object myself to have the general 
Seen adequately discussed; but what 
shall object to is the carrying out of 
this principle for a first time in connec- 
tion with a particular class of prisoners 
under a particular law. I shall require 
that you make any alteration general 
in its application, and that the mea- 
sure you mete out to the Crimes Act 
prisoners in Ireland shall be meted out 
to prisoners in England and Scotland 
and the unproclaimed districts of Ire+ 
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land. The right hon. Gentleman missed 
out, as I told the House, all reference 
to the accusations levelled against me 
with regard to the maltreatment of 
prisoners. And he did well, for those 
stories are false. He has also left 
out all reference to stories which, un- 
happily, are true of the monstrous 
system of intimidation to which prison 
officials in Ireland are subjected when- 
ever it suits the political game of hon. 
Gentlemen below the Gangway. The 
story is a melancholy and disgrace- 
ful one—I will not weary the House 
with it, but I could show you in case 
after case how warders are insulted and 
sometimes assaulted in the streets. A 
Governor had disgraceful charges 
trumped up against him, I believe, 
simply and solely because he was 
engaged in one of those transactions. 
I would remind the House of the 
terrible tragedy of Dr. Ridley, how his 
windows were broken, how he was spit at 
in the streets, how he lost his practice, 
and was reduced to fear of want, all 
because it pleased hon. Gentlemen oppo 
site, in pursuance of a political design, to 
set that agitation on foot against him. 
Now consider the last case—the case of 
Clonmel prison. The moment Mr. 
O’Brien was put into gaol the persecu 
tion began. It began with a most mon- 
strous article published in a local pres, 
called, I think, the Nationalist. will 
not read the whole of thai article, 
which suggests, among other amiable 
things, that I am a proper subject for as- 
sassination. Then it goes on to say that 
the callous and brutal conduct of the 
prison doctor was simply outrageous.” 
The result was what you might expect 
—volleys of stones were thrown, his 
windows were broken, his shutters were 
broken. The unfortunate man had to 
turn out armed with a rifle, he had to 
seek the protection of the police, and 
since then he has not been a moment 
without that protection. Three societies 
employing him as their doctor at once 
gave him up, many of the Roman 
Catholics of the town rapidly left him, 
and every effort was made to ruin his 
practice or tamper with his honesty. The 
fate of the Governor is not much better. 
He and his wife and children cannot leave 
the prison without protection. Threaten- 
ing letters—not like those foolish mis- 
sives which are sent to me and to other 
right hon. Gen. when they are in power, 
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and are the outcome of a disordered 
brain—but threatening letters which 
mean something are sent to him, and 
thisvutrageous persecution is simply and 
solely the result of the fact that he has 
attempted to administer the rules im- 
osed upon him by his superiors and by 
Parlinaent and that in doing so he 
happens to have excited the wrath of 
hon. Gentlemen below the Gangway and 
their friends in Ireland. I am glad to 
have this opportunity of calling atten- 
tion to what I think one of the meanest 
and most disgraceful episodes of an 
agitation which has been stained 
by many mean and many disgraceful 
episodes. I now turn to the not less 
important—perhaps even more impor- 
tant question—of the grounds on which 
these men have been convicted. I 
would point out to the House that all 
these recent events in Ireland must be 
taken as parts of a whole. They are 
parts of one great conspiracy to make 
the administration of the law an 
impossibility. The hon. Member for 
North-East Cork advocated, to the 
best of his ability, in a letter which has 
been made public, a great movement in 
favour of starting the Plan of Campaign 
and making the administration of the 
law impossible all over Ireland. Please 
notice that it was not merely the Plan 
of Campaign which was to form the 
weapon of hon. Gentlemen. All those 
prison scenes—all those scenes in Court— 
are part of thesame greatdrama. Forthey 
know that while disorder and outrage 
are the proper instruments for influ- 
encing Ireland, sensational scenes and 
inaccurate statements are the corres- 
——- means of appealing to the 
glish public. I call attention to an 
interview stated to have taken place 
between the hon. Member for North- 
East Cork and the representative of the 
Pali Mali Gazette, in which it was stated 
that one of the main objects of the drama 
as to the prison clothes was to make the 
administration of a Coercion Govern- 
ment impossible. The same statement 
has been made by other persons. The 
date of the paper is February 18, 1888. 
He said :—‘‘ My means are governed by 
great principles. First, it is absolutely 
necessary to avail yourselves of every 
possible cpecrvunisy you can to put every 
conceivable obstacle in the way of the 
easy working of a Ooercionist Govern- 
ment.” Iam not arguing whether that 
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is a good or a bad object ; Iam pointing 
out that it was the object, and these 
scenes were the first steps towards the 
attainment of it. The hon. Member for 
North-East Cork has five times come 
before a Court of Law. The first time 
was at Mitchelstown, the secord at 
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Middleton, the third at Loughrea, 
the fourth at Oarrick - on - Suir, 
and the fifth at Tralee. At 


Mitchelstown his counsel described 
the opposing counsel as a liar, he was 
asked to withdraw and refused, and went 
out of Court with a great flourish of 
trumpets. At Middleton, Mr. O’Brien 
attempted to escape in the middle of 
the trial, and a bogus telegram intended 
to facilitate that escape was sent to the 
police. At Loughrea, in the course of 
the trial there, the depositions were 
stolen. [An hon. Memser: By whom ?} 
At Carrick-on-Suir, Mr. O’Brien and his 
counsel, the learned Gentleman the 
Member for Longford (Mr. T. M. 
Healy), engaged in a transaction which 
I can only interpret as a deliberate at- 
tempt to get up a riot. That attempt 
was finally successfull, and in the 
middle of the disorder, out goes the 
Member for North-East Cork, rides 
across country, turns up at Man- 
chester, does exactly what he intended 
to do—namely, makes a scene, goes 
back to prison, and makes another 
scene. Then he is tried again at 
Tralee, and at Tralee the same drama, 
with slight variations, is played again. 
Again, the hon. and learned Gentleman 
the Member for Longford insults the 
Court. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY (Longford, N.): 
How did I insult the Court? Will 
the right hon. Gentleman quote my 
speech ? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: The hon. and 
learned Gentleman knows perfectly well 
how he insulted the Court. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY: The right hon. 
Gentleman has insinuated that I called 
somebody a liar; next that I tried to 
get up a riot, and, lastly, that I insulted 
the Court at Tralee. Wall the right hon. 
Gentleman justify his accusations ? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: The hon. and 
learned Gentleman is mistaken. I did 
not charge him with calling anyone a 
liar. He was not the counsel in the 
Mitchelstown case; when, however, he 
was counsel at Tralee, I believe, he used 


language of a very improper kind, 
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[A Vorcz: Quote.] I shall not read, 
and I shall not quote. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY: I rise to order. 
I wish to ask whether a statement can 
be made that I, in the course of my pro- 
fessional duties, insulted a tribunal 
without advancing some reason for that 
allegation ? 

Mr. SPEAKER: It is not for me to 
order any reason to be given; it rests 
entirely with the right hon. Gentleman. 

*Mr. A.J. BALFOUR: I have not 
the least desire to hurt the feelings of 
the hon. Gentleman. [An hon. Mem- 
BER: Quote the words!} I have not 
the words here, but I recollect them 
perfectly well, wherein he described 
Colonel Turner as a sneak. I do not 
know whether that is language that 
meets with the approval of the front 
Opposition bench. The Court held that 
that was not a decent proceeding, and 
' the hon. and learned Gentleman left the 
Court. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY: I did not leave 
the Court. The right hon. Gentleman 
will dome the justice to say that I did 
not leave the Court. I was dragged 
from the Court. I did not insult the 
Court. Colonel Turner was not a 
member of the Court, and it is right 
that I should state that I said what I 
did of Colonel Turner under provoca- 
tion given to me by him the previous 
night, when I arrived in the town and 
he shouted out 1 was a blackguard. 

*Me. A.J. BALFOUR: I do not make 
any comment upon the explanation the 
hon. Gentleman has given. At all 
events the fact remains that he was 
carried out of Court, and that he pro- 
duced that kind of sensational scene 
which invariably accompanies these 
proceedings. Now, Sir, all these scenes 
represent the smaller and meaner side 
of the Irish agitation; the more tragic 
side is connected with the objects which 
these Gentlemen, the hon. Member for 
North-East Cork and his Friends, have 
had in view in supporting this agitation. 
When they found to their dismay and 
disgust that Ireland was quietening 
down, that crime was diminishing, that 
boycotted farms were being taken, they 
determined to do all that in them lay to 
put an end to a state of things so 
disastrous to them and so beneficial to 
the country. Their instrument was the 
Plan of Campaign. Now, has the House 
realized what the Plan of Campaign 
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is? We all know that it is an illegal 
action, and that high authorities pro- 
nounced it to be an immoral action. 
Has the House realized not only that it 
is illegal and immoral, but that 
it is productive of the most dis- 
astrous and tragic consequences in 
every district where it is set up? 
The Plan of Campaign means something 
more than an illegal combination among 
tenants; it means boycotting, it means 
evictions, it means outrage; it often 
means, or may often mean, murder. It 
promotes those scenes at the time of 
evictions which have been more than 
once on the very verge of producing 
bloodshed ; and I say that the man who 
deliberately goes down to a district in 
order to further the Plan of Campaign 
and the invariable accompaniment of 
the Plan of Compaign, boycotting, who 
preaches it in a district where the Plan 
does not exist, and where land-grabbers ' 
do exist, and where they are known by 
name—lI say that that man makes him- 
self responsible for the crimes that 
follow from his action. I will take as 
an example of what I say what occurred 
at Kerry. In no district in Ireland 
have the beneficent effects of the Crimes 
Act been more apparent than in County 
Kerry. The recrudence of the agitation 
of which the hon. Member for North- 
East Cork is the leading Repre- 
sentative began at the endof September. 
In the County Kerry, from the 
Ist of August to the middle of 
October, the only agrarian crime 
was one threatening letter. The 
fiat goes out from the Member for North- 
East Cork, the whole machinery of 
agitation is set to work; meet- 
ings ure held, the Plan of Campaign is 
preached, the land-grabber is denounced. 
What is the result? Why, Sir, the 
result is that from the 14th of October 
till towards the end of December eleven 
cases of crime, mostly serious crime, 
occurred. Killing cattle, maiming 
cattle, arson in various forms — 
these occurred, and undoubtedly were 
in a large measure owing to the action 
of these gentlemen. 

Mr. DILLON (Mayo, E.): Will the 
right hon. Gentleman give the districts 
where they occurred ? 

*Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: They all 
occurred in County Kerry. 

Mr. DILLON: Kerry is an immense 
county. 
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* Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: If the hon. 
Gentleman doubts that there is some 
connection between the Plan of Cam- 
paign and crime, let me remind him 
that on the Ist of January this year 
moonlighters went round Lord Ken- 
mare’s estate and threatened the tenants 
that if they did not join the Plan—that 

eaceful method of adjusting differences 
seen landlords and tenants—they 
would have to take the consequences. 
And let the House notice, when they 
talk of combinations among tenants, 
that these combinations are never, or 
hardly ever, the result of the sponta- 
neous action of the tenants themselves. 
They are hounded on to these proceed- 
ings by Gentlemen below the Gangway. 
Of the four or five gentlemen who were 
specially engaged in this transaction, 
not one was a tenant-farmer. One was 
a journalist, one was an hotel-keeper, 
one was a shopkeeper in Killarney, and 
one a draper in Bantry. On the Ol- 
phert Estate, the name of which has 
become faithfully familiar to the ears of 
hon. Gentlemen, I believe the houses 
were fortified under the instructions of 
a stranger, and, in one case at least, 
they were defended not by the families 
to be evicted, not by people fighting 
for their hearths tok homes, but 
by outsiders, brought in for the 
purpose of carrying on that which is 
to all intents and purposes an episode in 
civil war. An hon. Memser: In 
three cases !] Yes, in three cases, I 
am obliged to the hon. Gentleman for 
his reminder. With these facts, what 
is the use of talking about conciliation ? 
What is the use of stating in your Re- 
solution that what you desire is concili- 
ation, when you(pointing to the Members 
below the Gangway on the Opposition 
side of the House) are the people who 
stop conciliation? You foul the stream 
and you ask us to give you clear water. 
Where your baneful influence does not 
spread there will you find the relations 
between the people and the police, 
between landlord and tenant, daily 
improving. But let some of these 
successors of the rebels of ’98, ’48, 
and ’68 come down, and speedily 
there is a change. Just because 
their object is not peace, but disorder, 
they produce war between classes; they 
produce outrage, riot, boycotting, and 
that which invariably, in the long run, 
accompanies boycotting—they produce 
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assassination; and under these circum- 
stances surely it is little better than a 
mockery for the right hon. Gentleman 
to come down to this House and tell us 
we are the people who are to attempt 
conciliation, when it is the forces of the 
law, and the law only, which, under 
difficulties of an unprecedented cha- 
racter, made by you, are still neverthe- 
less, in spite of all you can do, carrying 
out the beneficent work of conciliation in 
the most disturbed parts of Ireland. Al- 
though I am sorry to say that I have 
not finished yet, I do not think I need 
go any more into the case of the hon. 
Member for North-East Cork, but I 
must say a word with regard to the 
version of the imprisonment of Mr. 
Harrington, the Member for Kerry, 
which formed so large a part of the 
right hon. Gentleman’s indictment in 
the country. The right hon. Gentle- 
mao has now dropped some of his 
charges. He boasted in the country 
that he would support in Parliament 
the case he then made; but he has not 
done so. Hemade acharge of a serious 
character against the magistrates; he 
said they had refused to state a case, 
although the Court of Exchequer de- 
clared the point on which a case was 
stated to be worthy of solemn argu- 
ment. The right hon. Gentleman is 
entirely wrong. The matter which the 
Court of Exchequer declared was one 
for argument was not the matter 
brought before the inferior tribunal at 
all. The right hon. Gentleman owes 
an apology to Mr. Cecil Roche for 
making him-the object of an accusation 
which will not bear a single moment’s 
examination. 

*Mr. JOHN MORLEY: Since the 
right hon. Gentleman challenges me, 
I am perfectly prepared to meet him; 
but I omitted the argument on that 
point because I thought that it might 
be much more effectively presented by 
the hon. and learned Member for Long- 
ford. Iam prepared to stand by every 
word I said on that subject, and I am 
supported by as competent legal autho- 
rities as those who advise him. 

* Mr. A.J. BALFOUR: The right 
hon. Gentleman is a gentleman of 
amazing courage. He wishes me to 
wait and see what is the result of an 
argument between the hon. and learned 
Member for Longford and my hon. and 
learned Friend near me. I cannot deal 
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with a case which has not been pre- 
sented. I have stated my argument, 
and let the hon. Member for Longford 
refute it when it comes to his turn. 
The right hon. Gentleman described the 
action of the magistrates in sentencing 
Mr. Harrington to six months’ imprison- 
ment as monstrously vindictive, but at 
the same time he abuses the magistrates 
because they engaged that if Mr. Har- 
rington would promise not to repeat the 
offence he should not be punished. 
Those two complaints are not con- 
sistent. If the magistrates were as 
vindictive as the right hon. Gentleman 
would have us believe, they would not 
have taken the course of offering to 
withhold punishment if a pledge were 
given. Let him choose which accusa- 
tion he wishes to go upon, and not in 
the same breath complain of a vindic- 
tive sentence and of the offer of a too 
lenient alternative, if the hon. Member 
promised not to repeat the offence again. 
He states that Mr. Harrington was im- 
prisoned on account of the Times’ case, 
and that the sentence was vindictive ; 
but Mr. Harrington had a right of 
appeal. If he had appealed he would 
at all events have been at liberty 
pending the appeal. And if the 
sentence were vindictive, why did not 
Mr. Harrington appeal? I _ hear 
something said about a County Court 
Judge, but County Court Judges in 
Ireland are not open to the charge that 
they have any connection withthe Execu- 
tive Government. They are as inde- 
— as any Judge on the bench in 

ngland or Ireland, and they hold by 
the same sort of tenure. As Mr. Har- 
rington did not appeal, depend upon it 
the reason was that he knew very well 
he had committed an offence which the 
County Court Judge would not have 
looked on more leniently than did 
the Court of First Instance. What 
was that offence? The right hon. 
Gentleman said that he made a speech 
at Portsmouth, in which he said 
that the League and the law were in 
conflict, and he was in favour of the 
League. The right hon. Gentleman 
quoted a part of the Magistrate’s speech, 
but unfortunately only part of it. I 
notice that the right hon. Gentleman’s 
quotations generally begin too late or 
end too early; but he has been far 
exceeded in inacouracy by the right 
hon. Member for the Bridgeton Divi- 
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sion of Glasgow (Sir G. Trevelyan), 
who sits near him, for the right 
hon. Gentleman has stated that Mr. 
Harrington was condemned for a 
speech which was declared by the 
magistrates to be an innocent speech, 
That is absolutely incorrect, and totally 
without any kind of foundation. The 
magistrates never said, and never could 
have said, anything of the kind. 

Str GEORGE TREVELYAN: I 
said he was found not guilty. 

*Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: That is quite 
a different statement. The right hon. 
Gentleman stated that the speech of 
Mr. Harrington was an innocent speech 
—innocent information given to his 
constituents. [‘* No, no!” and“ Quote 
the words!’’] I will quote. The right 
hon. Gentleman said Mr. Harrington 
had made a speech which the Court pro- 
nounced to be a perfectly innocent 
speech. I say the Court did not pro- 
nounce it to be so. On the contrary, 
the Court distinctly said that sueh 
language often led to crime. It is per- 
fectly true the Court did not convict him 
on that speech. Butwhy? Because 
the only evidence they had of the 
speech was a newspaper report, and 
you require evidence other than that of 
@ newspaper report to convict upon. 
Mr. Harrington admitted that he made 
the speech, but the magistrates did not 
convict him upon the speech itself, not 
because it dil not deserve punishment, 
but because they did not happen to 
have the technical and legal proof they 
required. They convicted him upon the 
charge of illegal conspiracy. 

Sir GEORGE TREVELYAN : Will 
the right hon. Gentleman allow me to 
explain what it was I did say ? What I 
stated was that Mr. Harrington was 
charged with having made a speech in 
defence of the Plan of Oampaign, and 
the magistrates stated that the evidence 
did not bear out the charge. 

Mz. A. J. BALFOUR: That is not 
what the right hon. Gentleman stated. 

Sm GEORGE TREVELYAN: I 
may have used the words that they 
declared him innocent. 

*Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: The right 
hon. Gentleman distinctly stated in his 
letter that Mr. Harrington had been 
sentenced to six months’ hard labour for 

ublishing an innocent speech for the 
information of his constituents, and that 
the Court acquitted him of having 
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recommended the Plan of Campaign. 
I say that this was a wholly erroneous 
presentation of the facts. The facts 
are that Mr. sens. 908 published this 
speech, which undoubtedly was his, that 
this speech preached boycotting and 
the law of the League. It suggested 
every species of intimidation, and it was 
made at a meeting of a suppressed 
branch of the League. He was con- 
victed on that charge. Were the 
magistrates right or wrong in convicting 
him? Let me remind you that the 
object in suppressing the Land League, 
especially in Kerry, was that it was an 
instrument of illegal action ; it was the 
instrument of the Plan of Campaign ; 
it was the instrument of boycotting and 
intimidation. In furtherance of that 
suppressed organization Mr. Harring- 
ton made that speech, in which he 
powerfully advocated all the objects for 
which the National League has been 
suppressed, and that in a suppressed 
district—in a district where agitation 
was being carried on by his Colleagues 
for the same objects, which had been 
quiet, but which was becoming dis- 
turbed, and which undoubtedly, if the 
Land League had been allowed to re- 
vive and carry out the programme 
which in this very speech Mr. Harring- 
ton recommended, would have become 
as bad in 1889 as it had been before. 
Is not that a sufficient reason for put- 
ting in foree the existing law with re- 
gard to suppressed branches? Recol- 
lect that where Mr. Harrington made 
this speech, where he tried to revive 
this suppressed association, was a county 
where not long ago, at the instance 
of this very association, Horan and Fitz- 
maurice had been murdered. If any hon. 
Gentleman will look at the policy 
of the Government as a whole, he will 
see it struggling all through the winter 
months with a conspiracy, the ob- 
ject of which was to revive all these 
frightful forms of outrage and intimi- 
dation, and he will feel that the 
Government could have done no less 
than proceed against Mr. Harrington 
when he did that which it was openly 
avowed and boasted of was against the 
law. When the right hon. Gentleman re- 
ge se us with having suggested that 

r. Harrington should not be punished 
if he would promise not to offend 
again, does he not see that the object 
of law is to prevent crime rather than 
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to punish it, and that there could 
be no more effectual method of pre- 
venting it than by getting Mr. Har- 
rington to promise that he would not 
again offend? If we could have got 
that promise, we should have obtained 
all the advantages which I hope 
may accrue from his imprisonment 
without the necessity of having re- 
course to that unfortunate alternative. 
I now come to the inaccuracies of the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
the Bridgeton Division, and I call 
attention to those inaccuracies because 
inaccuracy of statement is the great 
difficulty we have to encounter in 
England. Of course we are accustomed 
to the amazing exercise of imagina- 
tion on the part of hon. Gentlemen 
below the Gangway ; but we have some 
right, I think, to expect a little more 
accuracy than from one who is an ex- 
Chief Secretaries to the Lord Lieutenant 
ofIreland. In this very letter to which 
I have alluded, the right hon. Gentle- 
man, in reference to the case of the 
hon. Member for Monaghan (Mr. 
Patrick O’Brien), made some of the 
most astonishing mis statements, The 
right hon. Gentleman said— 

‘‘ This very month the Member for Mona- 
ghan was charged with advising tenants not to 
buy their holdings under Lord Ashbourne’s 
Act, and was convicted.” . 

That is the first proposition. That pro- 
position is absolutely erroneous. 

Sm GEORGE TREVELYAN: I ad- 
mit the date is wrong. 

*Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: But the right 
hon. Gentleman mentioned the case with 
a view to showing what is going on now, 
and he actually alludes to a case that 
happened a year ago, and speaks of an 
hon. Member who is at the present 
moment in the actual exercise of his 
liberty. 

An hon. Member: For a while only. 

*Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: Then the 
right hon. Gentleman went on to say 
that the hon. Member was sentenced to 
three months’ hard labour. He was 
not. 

Sir GEORGE TREVELYAN : I said 
distinctly I was informed that the sen- 
tence was one of hard labour, but that 
I had been unable to verify it. 

Mr. PATRICK O’BRIEN rose—— 

*Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: If the hon. 
Gentleman wishes to interrupt me with 
regard to part of my argument, let him 
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by all means do so; but I hope the 
House will notice that I am subjected 
to an amount of interruption to which 
hon. Gentlemen on that side of the 
House never are. I have no objection 
to the hon. Member making an explana- 
tion, if it is relevant; but these inter- 
ruptions break the thread of my argu- 
ment. 

Mr. PATRICK O’BRIEN: I only 
desired to say that I was sentenced to 
four months’ hard labour ; but my case, 
on appeal, came before the only inde- 
pendent County Court Judge in Ireland, 
and he reduced the sentence to three 
months as a first-class misdemeanant. 

*Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: The explana- 
tion of the hon. Member is not rele- 
vant to my argument. The right hon. 
Gentieman the Member for the Bridge- 
ton Division went on to say that the 
offence of which the hon. Member who 
has just interrupted me was convicted— 
and he made this statement twice, in a 
letter and in a speech—was that he ad- 
vised the tenants not to purchase under 
Lord Ashbourne’s Act. That statement 
of the right hon. Gentleman has since 
been made the subject of severe accusa- 
tions against the Government. It is not 
correct. The charge in connection with 
Lord Ashbourne’s Act was withdrawn, 
and the hon. Member was therefore not 
convicted of that. 

Sir GEORGE TREVELYAN : I say 
he was found guilty on it. 

*Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: He was not 
found guilty on it. 

Smr GEORGE TREVELYAN: I re- 
peat that he was. 

*Mr. A.J. BALFOUR: That charge 
was withdrawn, and he was sentenced, 
not for preaching against Lord Ash- 
bourne’s Act at all, but for preaching 
the Plan of Campaign. 

Sir GEORGE TREVELYAN: Will 
the right hon. Gentleman deny that Mr. 
Patrick O’Brien was sentenced by the 
Resident Magistrate on the charge of 
having made a speech to Lord Monck’s 
tenants, in which he advised them not 
to purchase under Lord Ashbourne’s 
Act ? 

*Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I am always 
glad when the right hon. Gentleman 
makes an interruption, beeause—— 

Strr GEORGE TREVELYAN: Does 
the right hon. Gentleman deny that the 
hon. Member was convicted on the 
charge of having made a speech in which 
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he advised tenants not to purchase under 
Lord Ashbourne’s Act ? 

*Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I am glad 
that the right hon. Gentleman has made 
this interruption, for it reminds me of 
a favourite method of his and of his 
Friends. A speech in respect of which 
@ prosecution is brought often contains 
a variety of matter—some of it is guilty, 
some innocent, some more guilty, some 
less guilty. The conviction takes place 
on the most guilty part of the speech, 
and then the right hon. Gentleman and 
his Friends think they are making a fair 
accusation against the Government when 
they pick out some part of the speech 
which is innocent, and allege that the 
person charged was convicted on account 
of that part, and that, therefore, it was an 
unfair conviction. Such is the logic and 
fairness of hon. Gentlemen opposite. 
I maintain that the hon. Member for 
Monaghan was not convicted of having 
advised tenants not to purchase under 
Lord Ashbourne’s Act. He was con- 
victed of preaching the Plan of Cam- 
paign. When I reflect that the right 
hon. Gentleman must have in his own 
recollection the kind of misrepresentation 
to which Irish Secretaries are subjected, 
when he knows from his own experience 
the difficulties with which we have to 
contend, it is melancholy to see the right 
hon. Gentleman sinking to such depths 
in order to atone, if possible, for the un- 
pardonable offence of having attempted 
for two years to administer the govern- 
ment of Ireland with honesty and 
courage. I have now surveyed all the 
important points in the indictment the 
right hon. Gentleman has brought against 
the Government to-night, and I think we 
have now the material before us for 
making some kind of comparison between 
our policy and that of right hon. Gentle- 
men opposite. I have stated that in 
England, Scotland, and Ireland there 
are 20,000 persons in prison. In Ire- 
land there are only 100 persons in prison 
under the Crimes Act; and I say that 
if the object of imprisonment be to pre- 
vent crime, never before have such 
splendid results been achieved at so 
little cost. You may dislike the Act and 
the whole system of its administration, 
but the results can scarcely be denied. 
Only 100 men are in prison, and not one 
of these is innocent—indeed, it is made 
a matter of boast that they are guilty, 
and have been found guilty by the 
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t ibunals of the country. And not one 
of these men is in prison for a political 
offence. Not one is in prison for the 
expression of his opinions, or for agi- 
tating for any general change in the go- 
vernment of his country, or for attacks, 
however violent and _ unprincipled, 
against any Member of the Govern- 
ment. Crime and incitement to crime 
are the only offences that are punished 
under this Act, and the punishment of 
crime and incitement to crime hasalways 
produced, as far as I know, good effects 
in every country. And the good effects 
of the Act are manifest and clear. In 
spite of the conspiracy —[{An hon. 
Member: Pigott.]—I say, in spite of 
the conspiracy of which I have said 
something to-night, Ireland shows 
every sign of improvement. I will not 
go over the figures again, which have 
been already referred to by the right 
hon. Gentleman, but I hope that every 
man in the House and in the country 
will realize that the statistics of agrarian 
crime and agrarian intimidation show 
the most marvellous improvement since 
the Crimes Act has been put in opera- 
tion. Trade has improved, railway 
traffic has improved, agriculture has 
improved. Men are settling down to 
the business of life, and are beginning 
to find that there is something more 
profitable than agitation and turmoil. 
Good feeling is springing up between 
different classes of the community 
wherever hon. Gentlemen opposite will 
let it, and I think every competent 
observer will echo the resolution passed 
by the Dublin Chamber of Commerce— 
not a body of landlords, or a body 
specially connected with the agrarian 
interests of the country—in whieh they 
say they attribute a large part of the 
improvement in the country to the 
energetic action taken by the Govern- 
ment under the powers given them by 
the Crimes Act. This is what we have 
done and are doing, and we are in a 
position to contrast this with that 
golden age which will come in when 
right hon. Gentlemen opposite, instead 
of being critics of Irish Aministration, 
will have the control of Irish affairs. 
Then, I suppose, the work of 98, ’48, 
and ’68 will be accomplished. I refer 
to these things because they are always 
being referred to by hon. Gentlemen, 
not in their English, but in their Irish 
speeches. But I feel certain that the 
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men who were engaged in the move- 
ments of ’98 and ’48 would have shrunk 
from the methods which are being 
adopted to-day. The right hon. Gen- 
tleman has referred to Mr. O’Connell. 
Mr. O’Connell was not a rebel, and I 
also believe that if he were living now, 
patriot as he was, he would have shrunk 
with horror from the methods adopted 
by hon. Gentlemen below the Gang- 
way, and approved and condoned by 
right hon. Gentlemen opposite. Those 
methods are methods under which no 
civilized Government can last. They 
would destroy any State to which they 
were applied. Under them no man can 
serve the master he will, no man take 
the land he will, no man can make the 
speech he will. I observe that one 
of the colleagues of the right hon. 
Gentleman has used every effort in his 
power to ruin every single individual 
who came to the Liberal Unionist ban- 
quet which was given to mein Dublin 
a fortnight ago. [An hon. MEMBER: 
Who gave it?] That is the value which 
hon. Gentlemen below the Gangway, 
and, I presume, above the Gangway, 
really attach to free speech in Ireland. 
Now, Sir, I call this slavery. To you 
(pointing to the Opposition) I under- 
stand it seems like freedom, and I ad- 
mit that freedom of a kind is given by 
it. There is the freedom of every 
debtor to compound on his own terms 
with his creditors; there is the freedom 
of every citizen to decide what portion 
of the law he may think it worth his 
while to obey, and what portion of that 
law he is, in the elegant language of 
hon. Gentlemen below the Gangway, 
to trample and to spit upon—it is the 
liberty of every criminal to decide what 
sentence he shall suffer when the tri- 
bunals of the country have declared 
him to be guilty. Well, Sir, if these 
are principles now preached by hon. 
Gentlemen above the Gangway and 
practised by hon. Gentlemen below the 
Gangway, I ask what is to be the future 
of Ireland when the happy day comes in 
which the constituencies will reverse their 
decision, and the right hon. Gentleman, 
instead of criticizing the Government of 
Treland, has to conduct it? I do not 
know what the full consequence of that 
action will be, but I know that never 
yet in the history of the world have 
agriculture and commerce flourished 
under a system so absolutely subversive 
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of law and of liberty as the system 
which the right hon. Gentleman now 
desires us to administer in Ireland. I 
do not believe—and this is my last 
word—that these are the principles that 
will win the verdict of the country, and 
I am certain that if they are principles 
which are ever to be enforced they would 
destroy the best-compacted Empire 
which has ever been put together by 
the wit of man. 

Mr.LOCK WOOD ( York): Ican assure 
the right bon. Gentleman who has just 
sat down that I shall be very saretid in 
what I say not to travel outside the in- 
dictment of the right hon. Gentleman 
the Chief Secretary for Ireland which has 
been preferred by the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Member for Newcastle (Mr. 
Morley). I have a good reason for 
not doing that, because I venture to 
think that the right hon. Gentleman the 
Chief Secretary has found in that 
indictment a great deal more than he 
has been able to answer to-night ; and 
in the course of his remarks | am free 
to say that he has travelled both far and 
wide of the question which is now under 
the consideration of the House. Much 
of the right hon. Gentleman’s speech will 
need little comment from me, for the 
greater part of it was nothing more than 
a confession of failure. Her Majesty’s 
Government traverse the Amendment 
by saying that their policy has been 
attended by salutary results. But in 
commencing his answer to the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Newcastle, 
the Chief Secretary goes into details 
and incidents which really show that, 
so far from the policy of the Govern- 
ment being attended with salutary 
results, it is bringing the law which the 
Government have to administer into 
contempt in the country in which 
it is administered. The right hon. 
Gentleman has alluded to a scene 
which took place in the Court 
in which my hon. and learned Friend 
the Member for Longford (Mr. T. M. 
Healy) played a part. Is that one of 
the salutary results of the Government 
for which the right hon. Gentleman is 
responsible? The right hon. Gentleman 
has also given an account of a speech 
made by Mr. yg and has 
pointed out how Mr. Harrington advo- 
cated the Plan of Campaign, as the 
right bon. Gentleman seemed to think, 
successfully, and the right hon. Gentile- 
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man thinks that is one of the salutary 
results on which the Government are to 
congratulate themselves. Fully one- 
half, or more than one-half, of the right 
hon.Gentleman’s speech was a confession 
of failure, and with regard to the rest 
of it, much may be left to be discussed 
between the right hon. Gentlemen on 
either side, and a good deal may be 
discussed, and I have no doubt effec- 
tively, by my hon. and learned Friend 
the Lanter for Longford. But there 
is some portion of the Chief Secretary’s 
remarks which seems to me to be 
relevant to the question now before us. 
AsI understand the right hon. Gentle- 
man with regard to his powers of inter- 
ference, he has on many public occasions 
expressed what he considers to be his 
position with respect to interference 
with prison discipline. He says— 

“T do not believe, and will not believe until 
it is demonstrated, that it is in the power, or 
can be the duty, of a Member of the Executive 
Government to modify the treatment, not of 
classes of prisoners, but of individual prisoners 
whom he happens ¢o make the object of special 
favour or aversion.” 


Now that isa view which I would inter- 
pret in this way : that he has no power 
to interfere in any particular case with 
the treatment of any individual prisoner. 
Now I think that the House will see 
that the right hon. Gentleman consider- 
ably modifies that statement. In the 
speech which he made on the 2nd 
February—I think at a banquet given 
by the Liberal Unionists at Dublin—the 
right hon. Gentleman considerably 
modified the statement he made on the 
4th December, when he said the Prison 
Board was not in his Department; but 
on the 2nd of February we find him 
pointing out that there may be excep- 
tional circumstances connected with any 
prisoner in Ireland which would come 
before him. But the right hon. Gentle- 
man is perfectly aware that there are 
powers which he has in respect of prison 
discipline. T noticed that just now he 
made an appeal to my right hon. 
Friend the Home Secretary with 
regard to his powers in this direction, 
and I inferred—though I may have been 
wrong—that my right hon. Friend 
did not agree with the observation made 
by the Chief Secretary. The Statute, 
which is perfectly familiar to the right 
hon. Gentleman the Home Secretary, 
gives him this power— 
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‘That, subject as in this Act mentioned, 
the prisons to which this Act applies, furni- 
ture, food, appointment of officers, control and 
safe custody of prisoners, shall, on and after 
the commencement of this Act, be transferred 
to and vested in and exercised by one of Her 
Majesty’s Principal Secretaries of State.’’ 
That is the power of the Home Secretary. 
The powers of the Chief Secretary are set 
out in 40 and 41 Vict., just as directly 
and just as clearly. In that Act it is 

rovided that the Prison Boards shall 

e called : 

“The General Prisons Board for Ireland, and 
that such Board shall consist of Chairman and 
Vice-Chairman, and not more than two other 
members to be seyret by the Lord Lieu- 
tenant . .... and to hold office during the 
pleasure of the Lord Lieutenant.” 


I call the attention of the Chief Secretary 
to these words, that he may not again 
fall into the mistake— 

‘Such Board shall, subject to such directions 
as they may from time to time receive from the 
Lord Lieutenant, and to the provisions of this 
Act, have the control and management of all 
prisons and all prisoners therein.” 


Surely that Act makes it abun- 
dantly clear that the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Chief Secretary has this power. 
But is it not an idle waste of time 
to discuss whether he has the power 
or not, when we know, as a matter 
of fact, that he has exercised it, 
and in the very directionin which we 
wish him to exercise it? Theright hon. 
Gentleman quoted from the judgment 
of Chief Baron Palles, and he read a 
Report furnished to him by a learned 
counsel, whose name he refused to give. 
I do not know why he refused, or 
whether it is that he suggests my hon. 
and learned Friend the Member for 
Longford (Mr. T. Healy) would take dire 
vengeance on the unfortunate member of 
the profession were his name given. 
Now, this gentleman, whoever he may 
be, who advised the Chief Secretary for 
Ireland, appears, in the advice which he 
gave, to have lost sight of one or two 
very important points. First, let me 
take his quotation from Chief Baron 
Palles’s remarks. Suppose for a moment 
that the quotation is correct. It is sug- 
gested that he stated that he over-ruled 
the Judges of the High Oourt more fre- 
quently than he over-ruled the Resident 
Magistrates. 

* Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: No; that is 
not so. The Chief Baron was comparing 
the number of times in which he over- 
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ruled the decisions of Resident Magis- 
trates with the number in which the 
County Court Judges reversed convic- 
tions on appeal before them. 

Mr. LOCKWOOD: That makes 
my point so much the stronger. 
These appeals to the County Court 
Judges are appeals which do not involve 
the mere question whether or not there 
is any evidence. The hearing before 
the County Court Judge, as some of the 
hon. Members who sit below the Gang- 
way know to their cost, is practically a 
hearing de novo. It is a new trial; it 
involves not only the question whether 
there was any evidence on which to 
convict, but it allows the whole ques- 
tion to be gone into. Now, in a case 
coming before the Judges of the High 
Court, there is no such wide inquiry. 
The investigation is limited in its scope, 
and the only question which they can 
consider is as to whether there was any 
evidence or not before the Magistrates 
to justify the conviction and the sentence 

assed. The two cases, therefore, are 
absolutely different. In the one case it is 
an inquiry de novo before a County Court 
Judge, and you have the whole circum- 
stances of the trial laid bare for re- 
investigation. In the investigation of 
the High Court, the Judge’s inquiry is 
limited, and therefore one is not sur- 
prised that the statistics are as stated 
by the right hon. Member. I pass now 
to consider the other points which the 
right hon. Gentleman alluded to. I am 
not sure whether they were supplied by 
the anonymous counsel, but they come 
next in order to the quotation from 
Chief Baron Palles. the right hon. 
Gentleman told us, Sir, that the per- 
centage of convictions before juries was 
higher than the percentage of convic- 
tions before Resident Magistrates. In 
the cases before the latter, the per- 
centage was 71; in the jury cases it was 
66. Why, Sir, what an admirable 
argument that gives us for the preserva- 
tion of trial by jury in Ireland! How 
does it assist the right hon. Gentleman ? 
Of course, we know that before the 
magistrates come all a aggogge in- 
quiries; it is their duty to sift the 
evidence, and say whether or not 
there isa case to go before a jury. You 
might as well say, Sir, you find that the 
Grand Juries return more true bills than 
there are convictions follow upon the 
proceedings before the Magistrates! 
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Such an argument would be worth just 
as much as that put forward by the 
right hon. Gentleman. The Magistrates 
make the preliminary inquiries for the 
purpose of ascertaining whether a case 
exists or not. Every case they dismiss, 
of course, affects the figures, and surely, 
then, these figures cannot be’ said to 
assist the right hon. Gentleman in any 
sense whatever. The indictment put 
forward by my right hon. Friend the 
Member for Newcastle was wide enough. 
I wondered how the right hon. Gentle- 
man opposite would attempt to meet 
it. We know that in another place this 
indictment has been made, but I must 
say it has never before been preferred 
in such strong, eloquent terms as it was 
preferred to-night. In another place, in 
answering it, a noble Marquess relied 
upon statistics, and I waited to-night 
with some patience to see whether the 
right hon. Gentleman the Ohief 
Secretary, in answering my right hon. 
Friend, would also rely upon statistics, 
because I recollect that some time since 
he said that, for himself, he put but 
little reliance in them. I do not sup- 
pose he has changed his mind in that 
respect now ; many of us, indeed, put 
little reliance upon statistics, and some of 
us have learnt to put less, since we have 
ascertained the method in which those 
statistics areobtained. Some of us have 
heard of the outrage book whichis kept at 
district police stations; some of us have 
heard of the process of selection that 
goes on by the officers in charge at those 
stations which enables them to class 
crimes as agrarian or non-agrarian. We 
have heard also how these selections are 
again submitted to the arbitration of 
the Divisional Magistrate, who, if 
he does not approve of the selection, 
alters it in any way he chooses. Sir, 
this preparation of statistics is a matter 
of selection by persons who are firmly 
convinced that the only way to govern 
Ireland is by coercion, and who them- 
selves are bound to provide the Govern- 
ment with the necessary material for 
showing that the system of government 
which they approve is the iy The 
right hon. Gentleman, therefore, is per- 
fectly right not to trust to statistics, for 
they are not to be relied upon. Now, 
we come to consider his answer to the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Newcastle. AsI said just now in my 
opening remarks, I will endeavour not 
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to travel outside anything that was said 
by my right hon. Friend, for I fully re- 
cognize how unjust it would be to the 
Chief Secretary to have the case opened 
against him, to have to reply, or rather 
endeavour to reply to it, and then after- 
wards to have sprung upon him charges 
which had never before been made. 
Let us take the first case he quoted— 
the case of the Member for North-East 
Cork, (Mr. William O’Brien). I will ask 
the right hon. Gentleman to consider it 
in this regard: not as to whether Mr. 
O’Brien has been guilty of crime, but I 
want him to satisfy me, if he can, that 
the steps which the Government have 
taken to prosecute Mr. O’Brien have been 
attended by the salutary results to 
which claim is laid in the Speech from 
the Throne. What is the position of 
Mr. O’Brien? He goes from one prison 
to another escorted by troops. Is his 
progress from gaol to gaol that of a dis- 
credited prisoner? Why, Sir, it is the 
progress of a triumphant hero. Is this, 
then, one of the salutary results of the 
policy of the Government? And the 
more black you paint him the worse it 
makes it for the case of the Government. 
This man has committed what the right 
hon. Gentleman opposite considers to be 
a heinous crime, and accordingly he 
ought to be treated as a criminal and a 
man to be despised ; but, as a fact, he 
is hailed as a hero, as a man who has 
carried on a brave and generous warfare 
for the sake of his fellow-countrymen. 
Let us pass next to the case of my hon. 
Friend, Mr. Carew. We have not heard 
so much about that case to-night: it is 
a painful case; for the hon. Gentleman, 
by his amiability and courtesy, has won 
the friendship, and he will continue, 
Sir, to maintain the friendship, of many 
Members of this House. What is the 
case with regard to him? Iam anxious 
not to repeat anything that has been 
said before, and therefore I will not go 
into the question of what he said. We 
know that he was convicted because he 
made a speech alleged to be in the 
direction of inducing persons not to take 
an evicted farm on the estate of the 
Marquess of Drogheda. This speech 
was made on the 11th November last. 
Afterwards Mr. Carew attended his 
Parliamentary duties ; he passed in and 
out amongst us; he went down to the 
Royal Commission, with which my hon. 
and learned Friend the Attorney General 
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is so familiar. He in and out 
amidst the serried ranks of the Royal 
Irish Constabulary. No charge was made 
against him, but he goes down to Scot- 
land—he goes down to East Perthshire 
to assist in the candidature of the hon. 
Gentleman whom we have been glad to 
welcome to day as a Member of this 
House; and the Government choose 
this unfortunate time for pouncing upon 
him. They arrest him, and he is 
dragged back to Ireland, and suffers the 
indignities of which we have read in the 
public Press, and of which we have heard 
mention in the House to-night. What 
is the offence he has committed? Are 
the Government prepared to deal out 
even-handed justice to both parties in 
the matter of these speeches? On the 
18th February, the hon. and gallant 
Gentleman the Member for North 
Armagh °went down to Portadown, and 
in the course of his speech said— 


“As to a Home Rule Parliament, nothing 
under Heaven will make us recognize it, or 
obey its laws as long as we have right arms to 
strike with ; the very moment there is a chance 
of a Home Rule Parliament, we should arm ; 


we should drill, and within a fortnight we 


should put 50,000 men into the field under 
arms.” 


These, Sir, are the words of a disciple 
of law and order! Just imagine the 
converse being the case. Just imagine 
hon. Members below the Gangway on 
this side of the House addressing a 
public meeting in similar terms, and 
saying that they would arm unless they 
got a Home Rule Parliament. Why, 
the right hon. Gentleman would appeal 
to this House and the country, and say, 
the speech showed the true result of 
the policy of the Nationalist Members. 
Yet the hon. and gallant Member for 
North Armagh preserves his moustache; 
he has his personal liberty, and he is 
still at large. We are told we are to 
put up with treatment such as has been 
received by Mr. Carew, and it is not to 
be criticized, whilst speeches of this na- 
ture are to be treated as the outburst of 
irresponsible persons, or are to be treated 
as speeches which do not tend to dis- 
order or the breaking of the law. Now, 
with regard to the very sad case of 
Father McFadden, I join heartily in 
what the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Newcastle said, with re- 
ard to the disastrous results which 
ollowed from the attack made by the 
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police upon Father M’Fadden,, when he 
was almost on the steps of the altar, 
and I am glad that the right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Chief Secretary has frankly 
admitted that there was a grave error of 
judgment upon the part of the police in 
choosing that moment for the arrest of 
Father M’Fadden. Then who is re- 
sponsible for it? It is a matter in which 
the Government are responsible, for they 
have the choice of persons who are to 
earry out their behests, and if they put 
the discharge of these duties in the 
hands of incompetent men then they 
must bear the burden of it. It is a 
doctrine of constructive responsibility 
which the Government are always at- 
tempting to fix upon hon. Gentlemen 
who sit upon these benches. Do the 
Government recognize salutary results 
of their policy in the way in which the 

ublic treated the arrest of Father 

cFadden? I have an extract here 
from a paper describing one of those 
salutary results of the Government’s 
policy. which says that when Father 

cFadden was escorted from Gweedore 
he was surrounded by military and police 
over 100 strong ; skirmishers on the hills 
kept watch in case of an attack, and 
engineers were prepared to repair any 
bridges that might require it. And this 
is the state of things which is going on 
in Ireland—a state of things which is 
the direct result of the policy of Her 
Majesty’s Government; and so far from 
the Government recognizing this as 
being a salutary result, why, the very 
speech of the right hon. Gentleman to- 
night shows that their policy has been,as 
I say, a dismal and disastrous failure. 
We are told that crime and outrage have 
diminished. I am glad of it; I hope the 
Irish people are realizing—and I believe 
under the teachings of their national 
leaders they are realizing—that there 
are no greater enemies to the cause 
which we have advocated now for some- 
thing like three years than those who 
commit crime andl outrage. I have only 
one other topic to which I think it 
necessary to refer. The right hon. 
Gentleman opposite denies having 
spoken in a jesting spirit of the prison 
treatment of Mr. O’Brien. I am glad 
indeed to\accept that denial, because it 
removes from my mind a very unpleasant 
impression which was created upon it 
by the right hon. Gentleman’s speech’ 
at Dublin, on the 2nd February. He 
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says he was not jesting. I find the right 
hon. Gentleman addressing a very 
favourable audience, provoking laughter 
by his references to the historic breeches 
of Mr. O’Brien. He, amidst roars of 
laughter, described Mr. O’Brien as 
having been for 36 hours naked in his 
cell. Unless this denial had been made, 
and unless it had been accepted, [ should 
have asserted that this incident of pro- 
voking laughter at the expense of a 
prisoner was one of the most deplorable 
incidents in a most deplorable business. 
Let us imagine any Judge of the High 
Court of Justice, who in the discharge 
of his duty had found it necessary to im- 
prison any person brought before him, 
not only forgetting the dignity due 
to himself, but so utterly forgetting 
what is due to the dignity of his posi- 
tion and his office, as to stand up and 
provoke laughter by his description of 
the privations and hardships of the men 
for whose imprisonment he was respon- 
sible. I think such an incident, to use 
the words of the Amendment of my right 
hon. Friend, can only be viewed with 
‘“‘ reprobation and with aversion,” and 
I venture to think it is in that 
ws that this policy of Her 

ajesty’s Government is being viewed 
by the majority of the people; 
and, you may depend upon it, it will 
continue to be so viewed. It is no answer 
for the right hon. Gentleman to scoff at 
another policy, which we think a wiser 
policy ; which we think a more peaceful 
policy, and which we think, in the words 
of the Amendment, ‘“‘much more likely 
to bring about a true union between the 
pepe of this country.” 

. A. BLANE (Armagh, 8.): I 
cannot allow this occasion to pass with- 
out saying something in contradiction of 
the statements made by the Chief Secre- 
tary. He seems to suggest to this 
House that the Irish Members who are 
put in prison are treated just as are 
any other men who have broken the law. 
Now this is not the case. He does not 
speak from experience, and I do speak 
from experience. I remember being 23 
weeks in a cell, 9 feet by 8 feet, at a 
period of the year when the weather was 
as cold as it is now, and many of my 
hon. colleagues occupied cells of 
similar size. When it is cold in 
London and snowing very hard, you who 
are outside the prison walls feel it 
considerably, but you have very little 
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sympathy with those men in prison who 
have been guilty of nothing except that 
they sought too well to defend their 
constituents. We who are sitting on 
these benches endeavour to defend our 
people, perhaps too roughly and too 
rudely, but still we do so honestly, if we 
have not the polish of University men 
such as some of those hon. Gentlemen 
who sit opposite may have, and who 
come to this House for ornamental and 
not for useful purposes. Now, I re- 
member being ee before two magis- 
trates with reference to an estate in 
Donegal owned by a man named 
Olphert, the same estate as that on 
which District Inspector Martin has 
lost his life. I deplore that loss of life 
as much as anybody. I suppose it 
— our Party quite as much as any 
other, but we are not accountable for it, 
and I think it necessary that in this 
House some explanation should be 
given of our conduct. I was invited to 
go down to the Olphert Estate from my 
own constituency as a arbitrator, and I 
endeavoured to adjust the differences 
between the landlord and his tenants. 
At that time the Land Commissioners 
were giving reductions of 5s. 6d. and 
6s. 6d. inthe pound. I offered an ad- 
justment on the basis of a 4s. 6d. 
reduction, and I think it was a most 
reasonable offer. This estate has from 
time to time been before Commis- 
sions and Committees of this House. It 
is the very estate for which I got six 
months’ imprisonment; it is the estate 
for which Father M‘Fadden got six 
months’ imprisonment; it is the estate 
for which Father Stephens got three 
months; and it is for matters con- 
nected with the same estate that Father 
Stephens was re-arrested yesterday on 
coming out of church. The Solicitor 
General for Ireland last Session said 
this was a model estate, and that Mr. 
Olphert was a good landlord, who resided 
on his estate. But what is the description 
of a good landlord as gathered from the 
Report of one of the Select Committees, 
which some years ago inquired into the 
grievances of these tenants? One of 
the witnesses stated that he himself re- 
sided on this estate, and he knew that 
the people were not sufficiently clothed ; 
that they had not sufficient dress for 
the purposes of decency; the dresses of 
the women were so short that they did 
not reach down to their knees, and 
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their necks, arms, and breasts were 
bare. A question was put to this 
witness, ‘‘Was it such clothing as 
modest women would wish to wear ?” 
and he replied, ‘‘No; it was not.” 
“These people,” he added, “ were 
ashamed to go out of their houses.” This, 
Sir, is a description of the destitute condi- 
tion into which these people were driven. 
Another witness was asked, ‘“ Do your 
people use seaweed as an article of 
food?”? The answer was, ‘‘ Yes, with 
Indian meal.’”’ The majority of the 
people have only one meal a day. In 
addition to all these hardships, the 
people are subjected to a sort of slavery 
which is called ‘‘ duty work.” A wit- 
ness was asked what duty days meant, 
and his reply was that the people were 
pledged to do duty days—that was, to 
give three days’ work at certain periods 
of the year, or to pay half-a-crown in 
money in lieu thereof. Another witness 
was asked if he saw people, and he re- 
plied that he made a house-to-house 
visitation. He was asked if the cloth- 
ing of the inhabitants was sufficient for 
the purposes of decency, and he gave it 
as his opinion that it was not. 

Taz SOLICITOR GENERAL (Sir 
E. Crarke): What is the date? 

Mr. BLANE: Thirty years ago; but 
it is the same now. I recently made a 
house-to-house visitation, and found ex- 
actly the same state of affairs prevail- 
ing. Charity was dispensed by Relief 
Committees, but the money was scarcely 
in their hands before the landlord 
pulled it out again. To be sure, the 
duty work has to some extent come to an 
end, but the result of the grinding sys- 
tem still exists. I and others have been 
imprisoned for the action we have taken 
in the hope of ameliorating the condi- 
tion of these people, but it by no means 
follows that on that account we shall 
cease to defend the people. Father 
M‘Fadden did his best to adjust the dif- 
ferences between landlord and tenants. 
He was always a valuable man to the 
landlord, as long as he could get chari- 
table people to hand in money for relief. 
It was only when it was seen that he 
would not epply for any more, because he 
saw the robbery which was going on, that 
he was arrested and sentenced to six 
months’ imprisonment. Part of the evi- 
dence age against me was a s 
made by Father M‘Fadden. The rev. 
gentleman enjoined patience, but, ad- 
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vised the people to stick to their 
combination. To do that I hold he 
had a perfect right. My case, 
however, really turned upon the mean- 
ing of the Celtic word ‘‘ Chiferma,” the 
equivalent of which in English is, ‘‘I 
hope” or ‘‘I expect.” It was argued 
that the word was used by me as a per- 
son in command to persons supposed to 
obey, and that it amounted to an induce- 
ment under the Coercion Act. Neither 
of the magistrates understood a word of 
the Celtic language, and yet they con- 
victed me. I only mention this circum- 
stance for the purpose of showing how 
absurdly the Crimes Act tribunals work. 
What happened in the case of the arrest 
of Father M‘Fadden? There were 
plenty of police in the district who might 
have been used, but one police officer 
was anxious to distinguish himself. He 
drew his sword, and proceeded to the 
arrest of Father M‘Fadden, whose 
offence, if offence it was at all, was a 
misdemeanour and not a felony. That 
was not a proper way to proceed against 
aman such as Father M‘Fadden. The 
mere drawing of the sword and wielding 
it over the priest’s head was a threat. I 
deplore the death of the constable, but 
surely it cannot be laid at the door of 
Father M‘Fadden. What do the 
Government intend to do in respect to 
the case? They intend to change the 
venue. The Solicitor General for Ire- 
land has already made an application to 
the Judges of the Superior Courts for 
the change of the venue to Fermanagh, 
in which county the prisoners will not 
have the slightest chance of obtaining 
justice. Every Catholic who steps for- 
ward to the jury box will be challenged 
and told to stand aside. You will em- 
panel 12 Orangemen. You will beat 
the drum ecclesiastic against Father 
M‘Fadden and his fellow-prisoners. All 
the dishonourable ways of government 
in Ireland will be resorted to, and Father 
M‘Fadden will assuredly be deprived of 
every opportunity of showing what he 
has done in defence of his people. I 
cannot conceive anything more dis- 
reputable than the treatment Father 
M‘Fadden has received at the hands of 
the present Government. 

. SYDNEY GEDGE (Stockport) : 
I am sorry to have such a limited 
audience, but it is quite clear the debate 
must proceed, and I will address my 
remarks.and opposition to the Amend- 
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ment. Complaint was made by the 
hon. and learned Member opposite that, 
the Chief Secretary has said very little 
indeed on the subject of the Amend- 
ment, but I do not think the hon. and 
learned Member himself said anything 
more or did more than to pick out and 
endeavour to answer small points in the 
Chief Secretary’s speech. A great; 
many small complaints have been made 
of the administration of the law by the 
Chief Secretary, but it seems to me 
most of these complaints should rather 
be made against the law than against 
the Administration. They are out of 
date; they would have been all very 
well two years ago, but they are out of 
date after the Act has been passed by 
lurge majorities in this Assembly, and 
with only one division in the House of 
Lords. It seems to me it would be very 
little use indeed to give votes to the 
large majority of Her Majesty’s male 
subjects, and then ignoretheir Represen- 
tatives here, who declare, by emphatic 
majorities, it is necessary to pass a law 
and do pass a law to effect certain objects. 
It is little use, I say, conferring these 
votes at all, if the minority is not only to 
be disgusted with their position, as in- 
deed minorities generally are, but are to 
go about in a manner Parliamentary 
minorities never did before in the 
history of this country to render 
the working and enforcement of the 
law passed by the majority well-nigh 
impossible. In former times, when 
it was thought necessary by the majority 
who sustained the Ministry—majorities 
too, not so large as support the present 
Government, and not returned on any- 
thing like such a popular basis—when it 
was thought necessary to pass certain 
legislation, it was the honour, duty, and 
glory of Her Majesty’s Opposition to 
support the Government in the main- 
tenance of the law even though they 
disapproved of the law itself. But it 
has beon reserved for the Opposition 
led by the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Mid Lothian to do their ut- 
most to make the administration of the 
law impossible. All we hear—all these 

atic scenes we have had performed 
—have had this object. All this has been 
done by leaders of the Liberal party, 
whose experience should have taught 
them their line of duty, who may at some 
future time—long distant, I _hope—be 
again in office and entrusted with the 
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administration of law. We have been 
told by the hon. and learned Gentleman 
opposite that no reforms have taken 
p-ace except by first breaking the law, 
but he and I have read history very 
differently. I could point to reform 
after reform brought about not by 
breaking the law, but because the sense 
of thenation acknowledged the necessity. 
I will not -deny that there may be cir- 
cumstances when it would be politic 
to break the law in order to call atten- 
tion to its badness, but then let it be 
done with real courage, in a dignified 
manoer, in a way to call public attention 
to what you are doing, and show you 
are acting from principle and not from 
petulance, and take your punishment 
like aman, and not like a woman ina 
quarrel. According tothe new doctrine 
promulgated, the motives of a man are 
to be considered in apportioning his 
punishment, together with his position 
in life, and knowledge. After all, what 
do we mean by enforcing the law? We 
have heard a good deal about coercion. 
I was not fortunate enough to hear the 
whole of the speech of the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Newcastle, 
but I heard him say that not ore man 
in fifty on our side of the House had 
gained his seat without giving pledges 
to his constituents against coercion. 
Well, though I may be the only man in 
the whole number, I can speak with a 
clear conscience, for the first time I 
went among my constituents I told them 
I was in favour of coercing snybody and 
any set of people who break the law; 
and I cannot conceive how law can exist 
without it. Law and coercion are cor- 
relative terms; coercion is simply an en- 
forcement of the law in England or in 
Ireland, and the only question is whether 
the law is unfairly or unjustly enforced 
in Ireland. A great authority on 
the subject has told us in a letter 
written ten days ago—a_ letter 
read at the great meeting at Edin- 
burgh, where Lord Rosebery was the 
rincipal speaker—I allude to the right 

on. Gentleman the Member for Mid 
Lothian—in answering the question 
‘“Why are these gentlemen, Irish 
Members and others who have been 
committed to prison for breaking the 
laws, political prisoners,” that it was— 

‘‘ Because the Tories and Dissentient Liberal® 


thought fit, under the pretence of legislatin 
pat ar crime, to pass a law making that which 
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yroviondly had no concern with any crime, 
except this which the Act itself creates, in 
making Irishmen liable to jail—’”’ 

I don’t know quite what this means 
but the right hon. Gentleman is a master 
of the English language and can 
explain— 

‘‘for acts of exclusive dealing or for en- 
couraging the same in others, which exclusive 
dealing is practised at will by Tories in Eng- 
land. at is a crime in Ireland is no 
crime in England.’’ 


Later on the same letter says ‘ that 
what Mr. O’Brien threatened to do in 
Ireland the Primrose dames can do in 
England.” The statement is that ten 
years ago a law was passed making that 
a crime in Ireland which is not a crime 
in England. There is a noble Lord, an 
ex-Lord Chancellor, who has been 
Attorney General under the right hon. 
Gentleman—Lord Selborne—who for- 
tunately spoke in the debate on Thursday 
night, and it would have been well if the 
right hon. Gentleman who, with all his 
knowledge and talents, is no lawyer, had 
prninate Lord Selborne as to the 
meaning and effect of the Act commonly 
called the Crimes Act, 1887. That noble 
and learned Lord showed very distinctly 
indeed that no new crime whatever was 
created by that Act, and that what is 
unlawful in Ireland is unlawful in 
England. What this Act did was this— 
it applied to acts already illegal both in 
Ireland and England a new procedure, 
under which two magistrates should try 
certain cases, instead of such offences 
being sent before a jury. No doubt, 
certain offences are described as crimes 
againstthis Act. That is only for matters 
of procedure. No new crime was created. 
I hope the right hon. Gentleman will, in 
the interest of truth, consult his tried and 
sometime trusted colleague before he 
commits himself to such another state- 
ment, and will be prepared to recant 
what he has said about crimes being 
created by this Act. Then he says the 
offence called boycotting is something 
quite innocent: it is only exclusive 
dealing as practised by Tories and 
Primrose dames in England! That 
is a remarkable statement, coming from 
the right hon. Gentleman; for do we 
not remember that at one time, when it 
was his duty to administer the law, he 
spoke in the severest terms against 
boycotting as ultimately resting upon 


and sanctioning murder? Its character ! 
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has not changed; it still means murder, 
unless the strong arm of the law inter- 
venes. What at the very outside is the 
exclusive dealing of Primrose dames? 
It ie practised equally by Radicals. A 
man naturally makes his purchases, if 
the articles are good and cheap ceteris 
paribus, of the dealer who has the same 
views with himself on religious and 
litical matters. That is human nature. 
ut can you point to any case where 
through exclusive dealing of Tories or 
Primrose dames any one was unable to 
buy the necessaries of life, having the 
means todoso? The fact of A buying 
from X instead of Y is a very different 
thing from a combination of A, B, O, D, 
and so on, to prevent a man buying, and 
shopkeepers from selling to that man, 
under a system of boycotting enforced 
by dread of murder. We know per- 
fectly well how it has been carried out 
to the extent of preventing food being 
bought for a child or a coffin to bury 
one. The right hon. Gentleman having 
all the facts before him, tries to persuade 
an incredulous and mocking country 
that this is no more than the exclusive 
dealing practised by Primrose dames! 
If Primrose dames or Tories did the 
same thing there are plenty of people 
ready to prosecute them for it. I never 
knew Radicals unwilling to make an 
outcry against a Tory who did anythi 
of which they did not approve. If Lor 
Salisbury is suspected of not giving a 
site for the erection of a building by a 
Dissenting body, there is at once a cla- 
mour in the Radical papers. If such 
things have been going on all this time, 
why have they not been exposed to an 
indignant public? I am sure Tories or 
members of the Primrose League would 
be the first to throw stones at anyone 
who brought disgrace on their cause by 
such conduct. Boycotting is such an 
innocent thing, says the right hon. Gen- 
tleman, although in olden times it was so 
horrible, it led up to murder. I am 
reminded of Sheridan’s ‘ Rivals.’’ It 
will be remembered that Lydia 
Languish gets literature from the 
circulating library, not of the most 
select character, and hastily puts the 
books out of view on the approach 
of Mrs, Malaprop, Sir Anthony Absolute 
directing her maid to “Put the 
‘Innocent Adultery’ into the ‘Whole 
Duty of Man.’”’ The right hon. Gentle- 





man includes ‘Innocent Boycotting”’ into 
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the ‘‘ Whole duty of Irishmen;” but I 
disagree with him. We are informed in 
the Queen’s Speech that the operation of 
the law has had a salutary effect, and 
it appears boycotting is likely to be put 
down ; and, considering this as a chal- 
lenge, the Opposition advance this 
Amendment. Well, I do not think this 
is a very strong remark to put into a 
Queen’s Speech. I can remember the 
time when the right hon. Gentleman 
opposite boasted of the salutary effect 
of his legislation on Ireland, but I am 
afraid the results have not realised 
expectations. The right hon. Gentle- 
man the Member for Newcastle is 
moved to wrath, and does not think it 
right the Speech should claim any 
salutary effect for the Act, and chal- 
lenges us to declare that the administra- 
tion of the Act has been harsh and 
unjust, that it violates the rights, 
and alienates the affections, of Her 
Majesty’s Irish subjects, and is viewed 
with reprobation and aversion by the 
people of Great Britain. I did not 
hear the whole of the speech of the 
right hon. Gentleman, but I do not 
understand that he showed what rights 
had been violated, though he said 
much of affections alienated. But what 
= of Her Majesty’s Irish subjects 
ave been alienated in affection? Not, 
certainly, those Protestants and Catholics 
so ably represented at that large 
meeting to which the Chief Secretary 
has alluded ; not, certainly, the affeo- 
tions of loyal men in different parts of 
the Island. Those are alienated who 
were alienated long ago, who had 
no affection whatever left when the 
Government came into office, and went 
about protesting their intention to 
effect a final separation. I will not use 
the quotations I have here, but it is 
well known there were no affections to 
alienate on the part of those who had 
determined to do away with every link 
of connection between the countries but 
that of nominal sovereignty. Neverthe- 
less, we are told that Irishmen, who 
three years ago had no affection for 
this country, who then used the most 
unmeasured terms of abuse towards 
Her Majesty’s Ministers, terms I 
think not equalled by those to 
which the present Government have 
been subjected—we are told by the right 
hon. Gentleman, who, with Christian 
forgiveness, forgot all this abuse, that 
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in consequence of what they have been 
doing these men are coming round to 
love and admiration for England. That 
is a little inconsistent with the Amend- 
ment, which further declares that the 
administration of the Act is received 
with reprobation by the people of Great 
Britain. Nine tailors of Tooley Street 
once had an idea that they represented 
the people of England, and I do not 
know that nine or ten ex-Members 
have a better founded claim to repre- 
sent the people of Great Britain. I 
find when I go down to my constituency 
that nine-tenths of the working men 
who collect in large audiences to hear 
what I and my colleagues have to say, 
sympathise entirely with Her Majesty’s 
Government. I am quite aware there 
is a small number outside whose sympa- 
thies are the other way, but I am not 
able to discover that three years ago 
they held any other view, or have been 
moved to reprobation and aversion by 
the administration of Her Majesty’s 
Government. The Amendment asks 
that such measures of conciliation may 
be adopted as will bring about the con- 
tentment of the Irish people and a real 
union between Great Britain and Ire- 
land. Well, to my mind a deed of 
separation is not the best way to pro- 
duce a union between a couple who 
have not loved one another before. 
If the Government have been unable 
to carry measures of conciliation that 
will improve the material condition of 
the people of Ireland, the obstruction 
of hon. Gentlemen opposite accounts 
for the fact. If hon. Members will 
look at the complaints made against the 
Irish Executive they will find that they 
all arise from the laudable desire of the 
Government to combine as far as pos- 
sible with the exercise of their necessary 
and stern duty a regard for the views 
of hon. Gentlemen on the Opposition 
benches. Hon. Gentlemen opposite are 
jealous of the success of the Govern- 
ment and do all they can to defeat their 
attempts at conciliation. We have been 
asked to express our dissatisfaction with 
the Government because of the manner 
in which they have administered the 
law ; we have been told of the delay in 
rosecutions; we have been told of the 
olly of arresting Father M‘Fadden on 
Sunday just after his service; we have 
been told that, although the Chief Secre- 
tary gave no order for the arrest 
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of this priest, on the doctrine of con- 
structive liability he must be held 
answerable; we have been told that 
Mr. Carew ought to have been arrested 
a great deal sooner if he was to be ar- 
rested at all; we have been told that 
Father M‘Fadden, or the other priest ar- 
rested before him, ought not to have been 
allowed to wear his own clothes, or, at all 
events, if he was allowed to do so, Mr. 
O’Brien ought to have been allowed to 
wear his. As I say, all these troubles 
of the Government arise from the fact 
that they have endeavoured to satisfy 
hon. Gentlemen opposite. Why was 
there delay in the arrest of Mr. O’Brien ? 
It was because the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Leader of the House announced 
last Session that he would do his 
utmost not to interfere with the power 
of hon. Members to attend the House ; 
and then, asthe House will remember, the 
question of contempt of court arose in 
connection with the Commission of In- 
quiry, and it was necessary that Mr. 
O’Brien should attend the Court, and 
consequently it was not possible to 
arrest him. That was the reason of the 
long delay. The action that was taken 
last Session, involving the loss of two 
nights with regard to the Breach of 
Privilege question, entirely arose from 
the desire of the Government to give 
notice to hon. Gentlemen who were pro- 
ceeded against by way of summons 
instead of issuing a warrant form. All 
these things have resulted from the 
endeavour of the Government to grant 
concessions and to meet the views of 
the Irish Members. If they had gone 
on doing their duty sternly and plainly 
without attempting to meet the views of 
hon. Gentlemen opposite, they would 
not have been so much found fault with. 
The hon. Gentleman who spoke last 
but one was rather severe on the Chief 
Secretary, on the ground that he had 
taken up, as he said, two inconsistent 
positions with regard to his powers as to 
the management of the Irish Prisons, 
and the hon. Member quoted two Acts 
of Parliament to show that the Home 
Secretary in England and the Chief 
Secretary to the Lord Leiutenant in 
Ireland have the power of controlling 
and managing the prisons, but he did 
not show, as he ought to have done, 
that all these powers are subject toa 
general controlling Act of 1865, and 
that that Act constitues Prisons Boards 
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and lays down distinct regulations, with- 
in which the Home Secretary and the 
Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant 
are bound to act. I confess that the 
Chief Secretary strained the law almost 
to the point of breaking when he allowed 
Roman Catholic priests to wear their 
clothes in gaol. But he did that with 
a good motive, and it ill lies in the 
mouths of Roman Catholic Gentlemen 
opposite to say that because the right 
hon. Gentleman strained the law in 
regard to those particular persons, 
therefore he ought to strain the law in 
order that the same thing may be done 
in the case of Mr. O’Brien. I desire to 
give that hon. Member credit for not 

laying the part of a child. I suppose 
fis deally has an idea that he is standing 
up for a principle when he will not get 
into a second class carriage, and insists 
upon not wearing prison clothes. I am 
not disposed to think that these pri- 
soners ought to be treated differently 
from other people who commit the same 
crimes ; because we are not dealing here 
with merely political offences, with 
sedition, and offences of that kind. We 
are dealing with acts that are offences 
against the law, quite irrespective of the 
motive with which they are committed, 
and the only thing that makes these 
Gentlemen political prisoners, or gives 
them the semblance of being political 
prisoners, is that their ultimate motive is 
said to be a desire to change the law. 
But, as the greatest crime against a 
State is the attempt to subvert it, the 
punishment of these Gentlemen ought 
to be heavier rather than lighter; for 
their conduct is provoked by no ac- 
cidental ebullition of temper, but with 
the avowed desire of bringing the law 
into contempt. And why should so 
much sympathy be extended to 
the hon. Member for North East 
Cork? Surely a high-souled patriot 
who talks as the hon. Member does 
might submit even to the indignities of 
which he complains without making so 
much fuss. The hon. Member would go 
further if he dared. He is like the boy 
with the wooden sword, who is boasting 
of the Shear deeds he will do, when, 
while flourishing his weapon, he 
scratches his hand on a nail, and then 
begins to whimper. The hon. Member 
is quite willing, if he dared, to lead 
thousands in the field, but to have his 
hair cut short isa brutal indignity about 
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which the country must be roused. The 
hon. and gallant Member for North 
Armagh has said that in a hypothetical 
case certain people would resort to the 
divine right of rebellion. There is a 
right to rebel—I stand up for that 
divine right—but the rebels must look 
to their chances of success first. If it 
is successful it is no longer treason. 
What sympathy can you have with re- 
bellion that ends in whimpering? He 
said, on the 4th of June, that he had 
promised his American friends that they 
would march onward until they had 
hauled down the flag of Orange ascen- 
dancy in Ireland for ever. 

Mr. WILLIAM REDMOND (Fer- 
managh, N.): May I ask the hon. and 
learned Member to be kind enough to 
tell the House if he is quoting from a 
eee of the Loyal and Patriotic 

nion, connected with Mr. Houston, 
whose evideace we have heard with so 
much interest lately ? 

Me. SYDNEY GEDGE: I have taken 
care, in giving these extracts, to give 
them from sources which cannot be dis- 

uted. They do not come from the 
yal and Patriotic Union, and I do 
not believe that the hon. Member whose 
language I am quoting will repudiate 
his words. On the 17th of July, 1887, 
the hon. Member said, ‘‘I only wish we 
had power and weapons to do some- 
thing more effective than talking.” 
That is the Gentleman who is now 
whimpering about his treatment in 
prison. It is a specimen of the lan- 
guage used by the hon. Member for 
whom we are asked, at the present 
moment, to show sympathy. Mr. Arnold 
Forster, speaking of Mr. O’Brien in the 
character of editor of United Ireland, 
says that he made himself, above all 
others, the advocate of every form of 
cruelty ; that he has pursued individuals 
with malignant and cruel spite; that he 
has done his best to ruin those who 
differed from him; and that his chief 
efforts have been directed towards 
making more bitter and more forlorn 
the lives of poor men and women. I 
have myself read through many num- 
bers of United Ireland, and I am able to 
say that the description of Mr. Arnold 
Forster is not overdrawn in the least. 
Mr. O’Brien has not contested that 
during the Government of the right 
hon. Member for Mid Lothian (lite 
Gladstone) he assailed with most 


Ur. Sydney Gedge 
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virulent abuse nearly every Member 
of the Administration, particularly Lord 
Spencer and the right hon. Baronet 
the Member for the Bridgeton Division 
of Glasgow. He said that Lord 
Spencer stuck at nothing, and was pre- 
pared to resort even to secret torture. 
A remarkable thing, however, is that, 
in doing all the things of which men- 
tion has recently been made, Mr. 
O’Brien should have the countenance 
of a statesman who ought to know 
better. The right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Mid Lothian is of opinion, 
like the statesman of whom Dryden 
wrote—that if he could not be in power 
himself, no one else should rule or be 
in power. I shall vote with great 
heartiness against the Amendment of 
the right hon. Gentleman. 


An hon. Member called attention to 
the fact that 40 Members were not 
present. 


The House was counted, and 40 
Members were found to be present. 


*Mr. J. E. ELLIS (Nottingham, 
Rushcliffe): I have only one remark to 
make with respect to the speech of the 
hon. Member who has just addressed 
the House. It does appear to me that 
when an hon. Member quotes the 
speeches of any hon. Member, he is 
bound to say from what source he has 
gained his information. The hon. 
Member for Stockport (Mr. Gedge), as 
far as I gathered, quoted speeches made 
by the hon. Member for North East 
Cork some years ago. 

Mrz. SYDNEY GEDGE: as recently 
as 1887. 

Me. J. E. ELLIS: But, when the 
hon. Member was challenged by the 
hon. Member for Fermanagh (Mr. W. 
Redmond) he was absolutely unable to 
say from whence he obtained them. I 
do not think that is a desirable course 
to take. I wish now to bear a sincere 
tribute of admiration and gratitude to 
the right hon. Member for Newcastle 
for the vigorous, eloquent, and sustained 
arraignment of the policy of Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government which he delivered 
early in the evening. The force of that 
attack may be measured by the feeble- 
ness with which it was met by the Chief 
Secretary. I think that the Chief Sec- 
retary, who is a great master of debate, 


.. | must have been sensible of the thi 


of the ranks behind him while he 
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was speaking, and the silence which 
revailed when he satdown. Theright 

onourable Gentleman must have felt 
that his performance this evening 
was hardly so successful as it has 
been in the opinion of his Friends 
on previous occasions. The speech of 
the Chief Secretary recalled to my 
mind a long letter which was ad- 
dressed by the right hon. Gentleman 
to Mr. Armitage, a constituent of his 
in Manchester. That letter occupied a 
column of the Zimes, and it was ac- 
companied by another letter to the 
editor; but neither those letters nor 
the speech of this evening dealt with 
the real complaint which the people of 
this country have against his policy at 
this moment. The English people do 
not care whether there were five or four 
warders engaged in stripping Mr. 
O’Brien. They do not wish to know 
those trivialities. What they desire to 
know is why this spirit of brutality 
which the right hon. Gentleman has 
infused into his myrmidons in Ireland 
revails throughout that country. What 
is the right hon. Gentleman’s reasqn for 
visiting on hon. Members whom many 
of us are proud to call Friends those 
indignities which’ have shocked the 
minds of the people of this country ? 
The right hon. Gentleman says that 
the public mind is in a morbid and 
diseased state. He may rest satisfied 
that there is a good reason for the 
outery which has arisen in this country, 
and that the morbid and diseased state 
of mind is to be found somewhere else 
than among the electors. The right 
hon. Gentleman seemed to think that 
he had a great grievance. He twitted 
the right hon. Member for Newcastle with 
having omitted some of the charges 
made against him during the Recess. 
My right hon. Friend spoke for an hour 
and a-half, but it was impossible for 
him to traverse the whole ground of the 
right hon. Gentleman’s administration. I 
myself ventured tu interpose the remark 
that the House will hear plenty about 
these things before we have done with 


the Debate. The right hon. Gentleman: 


then asked why all the accusations 
against the Government should not 
have been made before he rose. We 
did not put up the right hon. Gentle- 
man to follow the right hon. Member 
for Newcastle. I remember last year 
when Mr. O’Brien told the right hon. 
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Gentleman he was there to meet him 
face to face that the Chief Secretary re- 
fused to follow his antagonist, and the 
excuse he made for not doing so was 
that he desired to hear the whole of the 
Debate, so that he might reply to other 
remarks as well as those of Mr. O’Brien. 
The hon. Member for Stockport said 
that the time has gone by when we 
should express our opinions against the 
law (meaning thereby the Coercion Act 
of 1887), but that hon. Members are 
free to criticize its administration. I 
can assure the hon. Member that he 
is very much mistaken in that view. 
I maintain that the manner in which 
that Act was driven through the Com- 
mittee of the House took away from the 
persons to whom it applies a great deal 
of the onus of obeying that law. There 
are persons now in prison in Ireland 
for supposed offences created by clauses 
of that Act, which is now the law, and 
which the Chairman of Committees, by 
an order of the House on June 17, 
1887, passed through the Committee 
within 12 or 13 minutes, no Member 
being allowed to ask a Question or 
move an Amendment. I say that that 
strixes at the root of the validity 
of all legislation in this House. 
If we are to heave such laws 
forced through in this way, I declare 
that all confidence in the law of this 
country will have passed away. But 
there is another circumstance which 
ought to be borne in mind in connection 
with this matter. On April 18, 1887, 
on the morning of that day when it 
was known that the second reading of 
the Bill would be taken, these de- 
testable forged letters appeared in the 
Times. (Cries of ‘Oh!’’) [Mr. Ditton: 
He believes they are all right.] Well, 
the hon. Gentlemen opposite who cry 
“Oh!” have more faith than most 
of their colleagues. I used the words 
‘* forged letters” deliberately. Speak- 
ing in the light of recent revela- 
tions, it is not too much to say that that 
Act of Parliament was conceived in 
iniquity and brought forth in sin, and 
if any such Act were passed in relation 
to the county or division which I repre- 
sent, and was so forced through the 
House, I would willingly and gladly 
ask the inhabitants of that Division to 
disobey its provisions, and run all the 
risk I might incur in doing so. But, 
apart from the nature of the origin of 
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this law, the mode in which it has been 
administered has deprived it of all title 
to respect. What gosta of is that 
the Government, in the action they have 
taken, have loaded the dice, and have 
placed in the hands of the owners of 
land the power of suppressing lawful 
combinations among the tenants, with 
the object of forcing the price of land 
above its natural level, under ordinary 
circumstances. And what is the con- 
duct and character of the men with 
whom the administration of the law 
rests in Ireland? In my judgment the 
administration is open to the gravest 
animadversion and censure. All of us 
are familiar with the way in which it 
is administered. In February last I 
troubled the House with an account of 
the way in which the Executive Officers 
in close relation with the Government 
have selected particular magistrates to 
try particular cases. The Chief Secre- 
tary on that occasion refused to give the 
information I asked for, but through 
the kindness of a friend I obtained the 
particulars, and if any hon. Member will 
do the same he will find that the cases 
tried by Mr. Cecil Roche, Mr. Hodder, 
Captain Segrave and others, have been 
out of proportion to those which have 
been tried by other resident magistrates. 
No doubt there is a reason for that. In 
regard to Captain Segrave, the Solicitor 
General for Ireland has stated that an 
investigation, promised by the Chancel- 
lor of the Exchequer in this House, on 
December 22, is now going on. Well, 
but the statements made by the hon- 
ourable Member for Mid Cork (Dr. 
Tanner), if they are correct—I do not 
for a moment assume that they are— 
but if they be correct they prove that 
this man at the time he was administer- 
ing the law was nothing more nor less 
than a common thief. If any such 
charges as those which had been made 
by the hon. Member for Mid Cork 
against Captain Segrave had been made 
against a stipendiary or any unpaid 
magistrate in this country, the Lord 
Chancellor would not have allowed him 
to exercise his functions for a single day 
until he had cleared himself from them. 
I maintain that immediately these 
charges were made against Captain 
Segrave, the Chief Secretary ought to 
have telegraphed to Ireland to relieve 
him of his judicial functions, pending a 
full investigation. By the first mail 
Ur. J. E. Ellis 
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home from South Africa the case ought 
to have been complete. It is monstrous 
that a man over whose head such serious 
charges were hanging should be allowed 
to continue the administration of jus- 
tice. 

Tue SOLICITOR GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Manpen, Dublin Uni- 
versity): Let me remind the hon. Mem- 
ber that in reply to his question this 
afternoon I stated that, pending the in- 
vestigation and since its commencement, 
Captain Segrave has not been exercising 
the functions of a magistrate. 

*Mr. J. E. ELLIS: The hon. and 
learned Gentleman says—‘“‘ Since the in- 
vestigation commenced.” Am I to un- 
derstand that Captain Segrave has not 
exercised the functions of Resident Ma- 
gistrate in any respect since the 22nd of 
December last ? 

Mr. MADDEN: I am unable to state 
the particular date, but the investiga- 
tion commenced immediately after at- 
tention was called to the matter in the 
House by the Lord Mayor of Dublin 
(Mr. Sexton). It is still proceeding, 
and during its prosecution Gaptain Se- 
grave has nor been exercising the func- 
tions of a magistrate. 

*Mr. J. E. ELLIS: I accept the hon. 
and learned Gentleman’s explanation; 
but my information goes to show he has 
been exercising his functions since the 
charges were made in this House. I do 
not now want to pin the right hon. Gen- 
tleman to any particular date, but I 
shall wait with anxiety to see the inves- 
tigation concluded, as it no doubt will be 
before long, the charges having been 
made over two months ago in this 
House. I take Captain Segrave as an 
illustration of the character of the men 
who have been entrusted with the ad- 
ministration of the Crimes Act in Ire- 
land. I will now turn for a moment to 
another incident upon which I asked a 
question this evening; and as it is illus- 
trative of the state of Ireland, it is ne- 
cessary that I should trouble the House 
with full particulars. The House will 
remember that I asked a question with 
respect to the action of a certain Mr. 
Hodder, a Resident Magistrate in the 
town of Ennis, in connection with the 
meeting there to protest against the 
prison treatment of Mr. O’Brien, and 
the reply of the Solicitor General was 
to the effect that the circumstances 
and details of the question were by 
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no means correct, I interposed, and 
asked the hon. and learned Gentle- 
man whether he had obtained his 
information from the incriminated 
erson, and his only reply was that he 
had obtained his information from the 
usual sources. I entirely agree 
with the right hon. Member for New- 
castle that in these matters the last 


ace to learn the truth is. the Chief}; 


retary, especially when he goes to 
what he calls the usual sources of in- 
formation. I holdin my hand a com- 
munication from the Chairman of the 
meeting stating that he and others who 
went to hire the Temperance Hall for 
the purpose of holding a meeting to ex- 
press the feeling of the people there as 
to the treatment of Mr. O’Brien were 
followed and obstructed by the police, 
and on their going to the barracks to 
complain of the conduct of the police, 
Mr. Hodder said he would not ahiw a 
meeting to be held to denounce the con- 
duct of any high officials of the Govern- 
ment, and that those were his 
instructions. According to this account, 
the instructions of the Chief Secretary 
were that no meeting should be held at 
which speeches were made or resolutions 
proposed condemning high Government 
officials. The writer of the letter re- 
lied to Mr. Hodder that it would be 
impossible to hold any meeting and 
comply with the instructions he had re- 
ceived. At this Mr. Hodder expressed 
his intention to be present at the 
meeting, and that if anything occurred 
which he deemed improper he would 
call on it to disperse. The meeting as- 
sembled; a body of police, 20 in 
number, entered the hall with Mr. 
Hodder, who demanded to see the 
resolutions that were to be proposed. 
They were handed to him, and, having 
glanced at them, he said that the resolu- 
tions were illegal, and constituted the 
meeting an unlawful assembly, and 
therefore he gave five minutes for its 
dispersal, and ordered the police to clear 
the hall. The Derbyshire Regiment 
was in the square outside, drawn up 
ready for action. The resolution that 
Mr. Hodder would not allow to be pro- 
posed was a protest against the inhuman 
treatment of Mr. O’Brien, and it did not 
challenge the conduct of any high 
officials by name. The fact that Mr. 
Hodder would not allow the resolution 
to be put to the meeting is not denied by 
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the Solicitor General. All he said was 
that the account given in any question 
of the conversation was inaccurate. 
Now, the resolutions are these— 

‘* First, that we, the Nationalists of Ennis, in 

io meeting assembled, protest with all our 

earts against the inhuman treatment practised 
on Mr. William O‘Brien, M.P., in Clonmel 
prison. Our feelings are so strongly agitated 
that we find it difficult to express what is surg- 
> Pebsce us at the barbarities to which Mr. 
O’Brien has been subjected have, to our mind, 
no parallel in the history of civilized Govern- 
ment. If this system of torture is continued we 
fear for the ensuing consequences in our country 
—a country scourged as it has been for centuries 
with the lash of oppression. 

** Second, that if the professed sympathy of 
the English Democracy is sincere, we think the 
time has now come for united and determined 
and settled action on their . That course is 
made perfectly clear by the treatment of Mr. 
O’Brien in Clonmel ‘Gaol, and we call upon 
them at once to put into a ay their profes- 
sions of friendship to the Irish people.” 

I am informed that these were the only 
resolutions proposed, and I askthe House 
what is the sort of Government of a 
country when the respectable people 
of Ennis cannot meet together in their 
temperance hall without an armed force 
of police constabulary traversing the 
town and putting an end to meet- 
ings in an arbitrary manner? It is 
a good illustration of the manner 
in which Ireland is being governed 
at the present time. The right hon. 
Gentleman did not think it beneath his 
dignity or his high office when at Dublin 
to deliver an extraordinary harangue 
to the Irish constabulary—a force of 
armed men—representing as if they were 
engaged in warfare with their fellow 
countrymen. That speech was unworthy 
to be addressed to an armed force of 
the kind by a Minister of the Crown. 
What is the effect of that course? I 
will give one illustration. We have 
heard a great deal about the expenses of 
the Special Commission, which will, of 
course, be enormous. Subscriptions 
were set on foot for hon. Members 
involved in the Charges and Allegations, 
and this has been interfered with by the 
Government. The facts are these, 
supplied to me by one of Her Majesty’s 
Queen’s Counsel, an authority altogether 
beyond dispute :—‘‘ The occurrence took 
place at Tiboline, French-park, Oo. Ros- 
common, on Sunday, 19th December 
last. Subscriptions to the National 
Indemnity Fund were invited by a 
number of the most respectable men in 
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the _ who met in the chapel yard 
of Tiboline, and appointed a gr 
of each townland to apprise the people 
of their own townstead that subscrip- 
tions would be received at the chapel 
gate. No posters or handbills were 
issued, so that nothing appears to have 
been published of an exciting or in- 
flammatory character. The National 
League had been suppressed in the 
locality, but the subscriptions were 
invited quite independently of the 
League or its organization. The only 
element they had in common was that 
Mr. Thomas Morris Roe, who acted as 
secretary to the fund on the occasion, 
happened to be also assistant secretary 
of the branch of the League established 
in the parish. The meetings of the 
League were never held at the Chapel of 
Tiboline, but at the village away from it. 
On the 9th of December a table was 
placed outside the gate of the chapel 
yard, against one of the pillars of the 
gate, and Thomas Morris Roe attended 
there to receive subscriptions, having 
the lists ready to fill up, and containing 
the names of some who had already sub- 
scribed, including the parish priest and 
the curate. Two constables from French- 
park, named McGlaughlin and Burns, 
came up and demanded to know what 
the collection was for, and being told 
that it was for the Mutual Indemnity 
Fund, replied that the money should not 
be collected in a proclaimed district for 
any purpose. They got the lists from 
Roe, and kept them, and he refused to 
return them, the only satisfaction they 
would give being that when asked for 
them they said they would send them to 
Roe ‘from the right quarter.’ Roe at 
first refused to desist from collecting, 
but after a time left the table and went 
into the chapel to attend Mass. When 
he came out the constables were still 
there, and when he resumed the collec- 
tion they took the names of those who 
subscribed, and ultimately Burns called 
out to McGlaughlin that the people were 
holding a meeting and that they had a 
right to disperse them. At this point 
the people were showing signs of irrita- 
tion, and Roe told them to go home, 
which they did. One of my informants 
states that the constables collared and 
jostled the people who were coming up 
with their subscriptions, and finally 
threatened to use their batons, and that 
one of them actually drew his baton. 


Mr. J. £. Ellis 
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These are substantially the facts so far 
as they have come to my knowledge.” 
I ask, again, what can be the state ofa 
country where constables can prevent 
subscriptions for any purpose whatever 
in a proclaimed district ? I say nothing 
of the incredible meanness of this 
kind of thing. While you are asking 
the House for sums of money for 
this conspiracy which is being un- 
masked, your myrmidons in Ireland 
are preventing the collections which 
the poor peasantry of Ireland, out 
of their scanty earnings, are sending 
over to help their countrymen to fight 
their battles against you. It is likea 
strong man fighting a cripple; it is 
meanness to the depth of which one 
should have supposed no English 
Government would ever have descended. 
This is the system of which the Mem- 
ber for Liskeard (Mr. Oourtney) said 
that in Ireland we find, “ working from 
end to end a great system of justice 
and equality.” The Prime Minister, 
in “‘ another place,’’ said that the people 
of Ireland were coming round to the 
side of the Government. Why, he 
knows very well that if a General Elec- 
tion occurred in Ireland to-morrow, the 
system of the Government would be con- 
demned. The hon. Member for North 
Tyrone has acknowledged more than 
once that he would lose his seat. 

Mr. T. W. RUSSELL (from below 
the Ministerial Gangway): I never 
made any such acknowledgment, and 
that fact is as reliable as most of the 
facts I have heard to-night. 

*Mr. ELLIS: I am very glad to see 
the hon. Gentleman taking his seat on 
the other side of the House, and some 
other hon. Gentlemen and right hon. 
Gentlemen might with advantage follow 
him. I believe I am perfectly right in 
saying that the hon. Gentleman admitted 
Mr. O’Brien would win his seat. 

Mr. T. W. RUSSELL: No. 

*Mr. ELLIS: Of course, I accept the 
hon. Gentleman’s statement. The 
Government has no mandate to govern 
Ireland as they are doing, as certain 
hon. Members have found in ad- 
dressing their constituents recently. I 
will not refer to ‘‘ Vote for Wey- 
mouth and no Ooercion,” nor to 
“‘Colomb and no Oovercion.” I will 
not hea even to the ese of 
the Exchequer, who promised a great 
deal of ‘Gecctealilion in Ireland; 
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I will not even dwell upon the Pre- 
sident of the Board of Trade, who 
goes to his constituents and utters, 
more or less, platitudes about reform 
of the Government of Ireland, though 
evidently he is not able to carry them 
in the Cabinet; nor would I refer te 
the hon. Lord (Hartington) who, as the 
hon. Member for West Leeds said on 
the 15th February last, when face to 
face with his constituents, promised re- 
forms of the Government of Ireland. 
I turn, Mr. Speaker, to the hon. Gen- 
tleman who occupies the distinguished 

sition of the Chairman of this House. 

hope I shall speak with that courtesy 
and respect which is due to one who 
fulfils so high a position, though it is 
not in that capacity I shall speak of 
him. I have carefully examined the 
speeches of the right hon. Gentleman 
on platforms to his constituents, and 
elsewhere, and I find they are in sharp 
contrast with his position in this House, 
—conduet which goes to the root of the 
representative character of this House. 
In his Election Address, dated 12th June, 
1886, he says :— 

‘It is for the people to decide, and the judg- 
ment of the people will soon be declared at the 
polls. I trust it will be unequivocal in its re- 
solution to maintain our Parliament, under 
which English, Scotch, and Irish may, without 
discrimination enjoy equal guarantees of liberty 
and justice. In Ireland, as in Great Britain, 
local self-government should and must be 
established.”’ 

I ask the right hon. Gentleman, 
in all seriousness, what steps he 
has taken in this House to make 
good those words. He had an op- 
portunity on the 25th April last year, 
on the Bill of the hon. Member whose 
absence we all regret, when the noble 
Lord, in a straightforward and manly 


.way, washed his hands of all responsi- 


bility, and declared for simultaniety and 
similarity of Local Government for the 
two countries, the right hon. Gentle- 
man (Mr. Courtney) did not speak on 
that occasion; I will not say he ran 
away from the division, but he did 
not record his vote. I now turn to 
another illustration of the same thing. 
The right hon. Gentleman the Mem- 
ber for Liskeard (Mr. Courtney) made 
some rather strong assertions in a 
speech addressed to his constituents on 
the 14th October, 1887, in regard to the 
Mitchelstown affray. I will read: to the 
House an extract from that speech, The 
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right hon. Gentleman said on that occa- 
on after detailing the circumstances of 
© case :— 


“ The ciroumstances are very grave, and must 
be examined into and examined into in a very 
different way, and under different guarantees 
and securities from the way in which they were 
examined into at the Coroner’s inquest. You 
must have a inquiry, and I await that 
inquiry, and I intend to suspend my judgment 
until that inquiry is fully and fairly held. It 
is impossible that justice can be satisfied with- 
out a fuil and impartial inquiry. The mind— 
I won’t say of Ireland alone, but the mind of 
England and Scotland—the mind of Great 
Britain will not be satisfied without a complete 
and thorough inquiry. The Government would 
not be justified in attempting to prevent such 
an inquiry. It must be held, and I think we 
may go to the length of saying that it shall be 
held, because otherwise the Government will be 
accepting every accusation which, in the ab- 
sence of an inquiry, would be levelled against 
them; but until that is done I am content in 
this matter to lay down the principle under 
which I think the thing should be judged. You 
must determine the action of the police to be 
innocent or culpable, according to the circum- 
stances of each case. [A Vorcz: The Govern- 
ment don’t want to know more.] But we must 
make the Government know more. A 
Voice: But you won't.; Yes, but we will. 
[‘*No you won’t.”] Well, we shall see. It is 
a very hazardous thing to pronounce upon what 
pest will do in the future. I think my Friend 

d better abstain from saying what I will do 
uutil he sees what I have done.”’ 


These words were uttered on the 
14th October, 1887, and I think that 
not only the constituents of the right 
hon. Gentleman, but we who sit in 
this House, are entitled to see what 
the right hon. Gentleman has since 
done in the matter. These are only 
illustrations of what I consider, with 
all respect to the right hon. Gentle- 
man’s great and glaring divergen- 
cies between his utterances on the 
latform and his conduct in this 

ouse; and here I may state that this 
is not a personal matter. I should be 
ashamed to make itone. Ihavealways 
been treated by the right hon. Gentle- 
man with uniform courtesy; but this is 
a poiot which, in my judgment, touches 
the character of this House as a repre- 
sentative assembly. It was said more 
than a century ago, by the first William 
Pitt, before he became Lord Chat- 
ham :— 


‘Tf the country cannot place confidence in 
the promises pee 4 pledges of their represen- 
tatives the powerand authority of this House 
must fall.” 


Lagree with this, and.also with thatvery 
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strong sentence which fell from the right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for New- 
castie (Mr. Morley), when he said the 
whole history of your Administration of 
Ireland—the way in which you obtained 

wer, and the way in which you are 

eeping it—is a gross Parliamentary 
fraud. My mind and the mindsof those 
I represent are made up on this subject. 
They and I fully agree with one other 
sentence which fell from the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Liskeard, 
in which he said the settlement of the 
question of the Government of Ireland 
was the great question of the present 
century. I have always thought it 
might be a long struggle, and have felt 
certain it would be a great one. Upon 
one other matter I desire to speak the 
minds of those I am sent here to repre- 
sent. They desire me to oppose with 
vigour and persistence and by every 
legitimate means this ridiculous com- 
petition into which Her Majesty’s 
Government has invited us, in the 
Queen’s Speech, to enter against the 
great military nations of Europe; at the 
end of which, in my judgment, lies the 
Wolseley-cum-Chamberlain scheme of 
universal conscription. My constituents 
care nothing about the catalogue of 
sham proposals put forward by the 
Government. They believe that the 
settlement of this Question of the 
Government of Ireland is a vital and 
pressing matter. Relying not only on 
our principles, but on our mandate from 
the country, we feel perfectly sure that 
a clear and resolute policy such as ours 
is certain of ultimate success. People 
are too apt tu look at the incidents of a 
great struggle, and to dwell on each 
particular, rather than mark the whole 
stream and tendency of things, and this 
great stream we say is in the direction 
which we, the Liberal Party, believe to 
be right. During the first 30 years of 
this century, both Houses of Parliament 
were breaking the Act of Union by 
taking from the Irish people the securi- 
ties they had possessed. During the 
next 35 years there were some fitful 
gleams of light, for in the five years 
from 1835 to 1840, there was in Ireland 
under the administration of one of the 
most extraordinary men ever sent over 
to that country by us—the late Mr. 
Thomas Drummond—there was some- 
thing like a time of just and fair 
government. During the last 30 
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years, mainly under the guidance 
of the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Mid-Lothian (Mr. Glad- 
stone), we have been making greatstrides 
in the direction of justice. At the present 
moment there is a temporary reaction. 
The rump of the old Ascendancy Party, 
so well represented now by the hon. 
Member for North Armagh (Colonel 
Saunderson) and the hon. Member for 
South Tyrone (T. W. Russell) think 
they have found their man. Well, 
I would say that, if great dialectical 
skill, literary culture, and absolute indif- 
ference to the sufferings of humanity, 
so far as appears from his public con- 
duct, go for anything, the right hon. 
Gentleman is eminently qualified to 
fill the position of the leader and de- 
fender of that particular section. We 
have no desire to enter into competition 
with the Party opposite in the system 
they are applying to the administration 
of Ireland. The Government need no 
longer fear any rivalry from the Liberal 
Party in the matter of coercion. We 
have abandoned all that and have found 
a more excellent way, which is by repos- 
ing that faith in the people which alone 
can give a sure foundation or — 
to the Executive. We believe that 
power and responsibility must be joined. 
We look with sympathy on the efforts 
made by the great Leader of the Irish 
Nationalist Party to wia the Irish peo- 
ple from unconstitutional methods. We 
sympathize with the sufferings of our 
Irish fellow-subjects, and we wish the 
hon. Member for Cork Godspeed in his 
endeavours. As far as we ourselves 
are concerned, we will never cease in 
the exertions we are making to secure 
a settlement of this question until we 
have helped him and the other hon. 
Gentlemen who have come across the 
Irish Sea with him to bring about what 
we ask in the words of the. prayer used 
when we assemble together, namely, 
that which will tend to the uniting and 
knitting together of the hearts of the 
people of these realms, so that at the 
end of the nineteenth century we may 
see accomplished a true and real and 
lasting union between the people of 
Great Britain and Ireland. 

*Mr. COURTNEY (Cornwall, Bod- 
min): I desire in the few minutes I 
shall occupy the House to say some- 

ing in answer to the references that 
have been made to myself by the hon. 
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Gentleman who has just sat down. I 
cannot think I have been so wholly 
wanting in my duties as a representa- 
tive as the hon. Member has endeav- 
oured to make out. The hon. Gentle- 
man has referred to three illustrations, 
which he doubtless supposed were the 
most striking he could bring forward 
with regard to what he represents as my 
political tergiversation. He has re- 
ferred to what I said in 1887 in 
regard to the Mitchelstown occurrence. 
On that occasion, speaking to my 
constituents, I stated that that was a 
very grave matter, and I thought it 
ought to be made the subject of an in- 
quiry, and I was then certainly under 
the very strong impression that, con- 
sidering what had been said in regard 
to that matter, the Leaders of the Oppo- 
sition would have taken the course of 
moving for the issue of a Royal Com- 
mission, or some sort of independent 
Commission, to inquire into the whole 
business. Had such a Motion been 
made at that time, or in the following 
Session, I should have given it my 
support. I will further say I still 
regret that no such Motion was made, 
and that I expressed my astonishment 
and surprise that none of the leadin 
members of the Liberal Party h 
thought fit to adopt such a course. I 
think that this Motion for an independ- 
ent inquiry ought to have been pressed. 
I regret that it was not, and, although 
it has been overlayed by subsequent 
events, I still express my regret it was 
pot moved for. Whenever the admini- 
stration of the Government of Ireland is 
discussed in this House two totally adverse 
statements are made. Hon. Gentlemen 
below the Gangway on the Opposition 
side of the House make statements which 
aretoo frequently marked by palpable ex- 
aggeration so as not to command our con- 
fidence, and on the other side, statements 
areoften made by the Chief Secretary and | 
other members of the Government based 
upon the reports of persons who are 
incriminated. Why, then, when you 
have got a case of a serious character, 
which requires impartial investigation, 
do you not follow up the declarations 
which are made in the country by coming 
to the House and taking the Parlia- 
mentary course of moving for an 
inquiry ? 
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Mr. J. E. ELLIS: I adopt the right 
hon. Gentleman’s words. 

Mr. COURTNEY: Oh, yes. When 
I said ‘‘ We will,” I spoke with com- 

lete confidence, not I admit justified 
me what has since happened, that the 
responsible leaders of the Opposition 
would make the motion, which I for 
one would have supported. I do not 
see why we should not arrive at some 
method of getting more exactly at 
the facts, and abandon the process, 
which is extremely exciting to the 
popular imagination, of holding adverse 
meetings in huge halls, giving rise to 

at declamation on one side and great 
Seslarsntion on the other. Have you 
not got a primd facie case on which to 
found a Motion for such an inquiry? 

Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE: Where 
are we to get the facts? 

Mr. COURTNEY : If my right hon. 
Friend pleads inability to make any 
such Motion, I think he underrates his 
own powers. The next accusation made 
against me was with reference to de- 
clarations in my Election Address at the 
last General Election, that I thought 
local self-government must be given to 
Ireland. I have been for years in favour 
of extending local self-government to 
that country. I stated in my Election 
Address that I was of opinion than this 
was even more called for than was 
an extension of local government for 
England. I think so still, but I 
know the limits of Parliamentary 
power. I am very well aware, as my 
right hon. Friend the Member for 
Mid-Lothian must be, that it was im- 

ible to carry a Local Government 
Bill for the three countries during one 
Session. I was quite confident last year 
that it would be impossible to carry a 
complete Local Government Bill for 
England, and the result proved that I 
was right. It is all very well for those 
who have no responsibility to say that 
the Bill should have been wider 
in its scope. The HS sna always 
says 80, while those on the Government 
bench, knowing the limits of their own 
power, always reply, ‘‘ We go as far as 
we can.” I think that the impartial 
judgment of the future with respect to 
last Session of Parliament will be that 
the Local Government Bill for England 
and Wales did go as far as the capacity 
of Parliament would allow. My right 
hon. Friend the Member for Newcastle 
lus said often and often that the Bill is 
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imperfect because it does not deal with 
district councils, and with local and 
and parochial matters. But he has 
answered himself. Very recently 
he commented on the slight atten- 
tion that was paid to the London 
Government clauses. Is not this a 
confession that the Bill, even in its re- 
stricted and limited form, was too much 
to receive the close attention of the 
House of Commons? I would remind 
the hon. Member for the Rushclitfe 
Division of Nottingham that in the dis- 
cussion on the second reading of the 
Local Government Bill for England, I 
protested against an indefinite postpone- 
ment of the Irish Local Government 
Bill; and I will now say that if an 
attempt be made to indefinitely post- 
pone that measure, I for one will 
not be silent. Perhaps, as I am refer- 
ring to this subject, I may repeat 
something I said in the country. 
Tt had been said that a Local Govern- 
ment Bill could not be introduced so 
Jong as Ireland is in a disturbed condi- 
tion. My answer to that is that Ireland 
as a whole is not disturbed. Why 
should we refuse local government to 
those parts which are quiet? I would 
suggest that a Bill should be introduced 
and made directly applicable to those 
parts which are at rest; or else that it 
should be applied to the whole of Ire- 
land. power Cine taken to suspend its 
operation in any particular spot where 
its seer rea are abused, just as Boards 
of Guardians are suspended. A Bill safe- 
guarded in this way is asked for by the 
loyal and Unionist population [a og 
The hon. Member may laugh, but 
would refer him to the ‘ Northern 
Whig” which makes the demand. 

Mr. DILLON (Mayo, East): Perhaps 
the right hon. Gentleman will allow me 
to explain that I laughed at the sugges- 
tion that only Unionists in Ireland were 
to he allowed to carry on Local Govern- 


ment. 

Mr. COURTNEY: If the hon. 
Member gathered that view then, 
indeed, f expressed myself very 


imperfectly. The third point made by 
the hon. Member for the Rushcliff 
Division was a reference to what I said 
the other day at Oxford, and I am glad 
he referred to it for it enables me to 
restate it correctly. I have not the 
exact words, but the substance is that I 
recognized in Ireland a great system 
working of equity and justice; and it is 
Mr, Courtney 
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supposed that I was satisfied therewith. 
This is an error. I recapitulated in 
detail the many drawbacks and short- 
comings of the situation; and then 
I added that looking at Ireland as 
a whole I saw there, I believed that 
there prevailed in that country a great 
system working for equity and justice. 
I did not confound the Church Militant 
with the Church Triumphant ; and I 
never suggested that Ireland showed us 
the Church Triumphant. But the 
system is waiting for right, and 
I uphold the present Government in its 
policy in Ireland, because, in spite of 
the imperfections of their agents—the 
Ministers who are responsible for the 
Administration of the country are per- 
fectly conscious of those imperfections— 
in spite of the imperfections of the 
agents through whom it is necessary to 
work, and in spite of enormous diffi- 
culties, much aggravated by the attitude 
taken up by political parties in Eng- 
land, I Sawa that there is in Ireland 
a system working for equity and free- 
dom, and an ever increasing attempt to 
sie Ireland the same guarantee of in- 
ependence as England possesses. Hon. 
Members below the Gangway do not 
show their capacity for establishing a 
Parliament in Ireland, nor their self- 
command by the manner in which they 
receive this expression of opinion. As far 
as [ am concerned, I shall continue to do 
all I can to promote a system working for 
those ends, which I believe can only be 
secured by the maintenance of the one 
Parliament for the United Kingdom. 
Str HORACE DAVEY (Stockton) : 
I am sure that no one who knows my 
right hon. Friend the Member for Lis- 
keard can suppose for one moment that 
he is not capable of having the courage 
of his opinions. I am very glad to hear 
that the right hon. Gentleman still holds 
that an inquiry into what occurred at 
Mitchelstown was necessary, and I only 
hope that we may have his assistance 
and that of his Friends on future Divi- 
sions when questions of a similar kind 
come before the House. Now I should 
like to ask what was meant by salutary 
effects? If I could detect any improve- 
ment, such as was alleged, in the paci- 
fication of Ireland, I should be the first 
to congratulate Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment, Put it is exactly because the Ad- 
ministration of Ireland has, in our 
opinion, been of quite the contrary 
effect, because we believe it has been 
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irritating and exasperating, and tending 
to widen the alienation between the 

eople of this country and the people of 
reland, that we could not allow the 
passage in question in the Address in 
answer to the gracious Speech from the 
Throne to pass without a word of pro- 
test from our side. The House ought 
to have had some information, docu- 
ments, papers, statistics, from which it 
could form some opinion before it was 
asked to join in an expression of opinion 
such as that proposed. Able and inter- 
esting as was the speech of the right hon. 
Gentleman, it appeared to me that in 
many respects he failed to meet the point 
made by the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Newcastle, and that in some 
points he actually conceded the indict- 
ment against him. I ask the Govern- 
ment whether they think the storm of 
indignation which has been aroused by 
the personal indignities which have 
been inflicted upon certain Members is 
a salutary result of the administration 
of Irish affairs by them. At the bottom 
of this agitation I cannot help suspect- 
ing that there is a vague but a growing 
sense among the people that some of 
these Gentlemen, at least, have not 
been fairly treated, and that they are 
the subjects even of persecution, if not 
by, at least, with the assistance of, the 
Government; andin my opinion that 
vague but growing sense, which is 
gradually forming itself and seeking 
expression, is a factor in the political 
situation which the Government will 
have to deal with. I accept the state- 
ment, as I would accept any statement 
made by the Chief Secretary in the 
House, that the care and management 
of prisons is not within his department, 
but I ask the right hon. Gentleman, as 
the representative of the Executive 
Government in this House, to exercise 
the powers which are vested in the Lord 
Lieutenant under the 4th section of the 
Prisons Act of 1877. Why, it might be 
asked should the Government interfere 
in this case, and why should directions 
be given? It is because, it appears to 
me, that this is a matter of policy. I 
will assume, for the purpose of argu- 
ment, that Mr. O’Brien, Mr. E. Har- 
rington, and Mr. Carew have been 
rightly convicted of offences under the 
Crimes Act. Sir, I do not care to dis- 
cuss the question whether prisoners thus 
convicted can be properly termed politi- 
cal offenders. That is to my mind a 
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uestion of a more or less academic 
character. But it cannot be questioned 
that the offences of which they have 
been convicted have directly arisen out 
of the political controversies of the day 
conducted in this House and outside 
this House, and that the Gentlemen 
against whom the powers of the Crimes 
Act are set in force are the political and 
Parliamentary opponents of the Govern- 
ment. I agree, Sir, with the right hon. 
Gentleman that the law should be no 
respecter of persons. I would never 
say anything to the contrary. But it 
seems to me, Sir, that this question 
should be dealt with as a question of 
expediency—a question of policy. What 
would be the course of a wise Govern- 
ment in a case such as this? I venture 
to submit, Sir, that a wise Government 
in administering the law would have 
regard to the ends for which the punish- 
ment is inflicted and to its effect, not 
only upon the offender himself, but 
on the people amongst whom the 
law is to be administered. Is 
it wise, prudent, or statesmanlike to 
attach the personal indignities which 
have been spoken of to these particular 
offenders? Is it not calculated rather 
to weaken respect for the law than to 
strengthen it? Will it not rather re- 
tard and ype see any b agerg nwo es- 
tablishment of order? Is it desirable 
to encourage this state of things? This 
seems to me to be the real issue of this 
question, the issue which, I understand, 
my right hon. Friend the Member for 
Newcastle tenders to the House. If, as 
I believe, the Executive Government of 
Ireland has the most ample power of 
relieving these Gentlemen from these 
indignities, I beg of them to assure the 
House that the power will be exercised 
with some regard to public opinion, not, 
Sir, because public opinion is entitled to 
override the law—I do not wish it to be 
understood that I would say anything 
of the kind—but because, in my opinion, 
the effect of punishment is marred, and 
the true end of punishment is missed if 
punishment is accompanied with in- 
cidents which shock the public con- 
science. If you inflict punishment with 
incidents which shock public opinion 
and the public conscience, you are more 
likely to create a sympathy with those 
who break the law than with the law 
itself. If the Chief Secretary desires 
some justification or desires some reason 
for exercising the discretion which, in 
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my opinion, the Government has in this 
matter, I will take the liberty of re- 
ferring him again to the 49th section of 
the Prisons Act, 1879, which prescribes 
“That every prisoner under sentence 
inflicted on conviction for sedition or 
seditious libel shall be treated as a mis- 
demeanant of the first division.”” A great 
many of the prisoners who have been 
’ eonvicted would, if there were no Crimes 
Act, and if they were tried in the 
ordinary way—in a constitutional way, 
and in the way in which they ought to 
be tried, namely, by judge and jury, be 
tried for sedition or seditious libel; and 
if they were so tried and convicted, they 
would be entitled to be treated as mis- 
demeanants of the first class. I will 
not incur the right hon. Gentleman’s 
criticism by saying anything about 
what he has called the distinguished 
man or the popular man argument. 
Although it is entitled to very con- 
siderable weight, it is an argument 
which is not conclusive. It is entitled 
to very considerable weight for the 
reason which I have just mentioned, 
namely, that the infliction of these per- 
sonal indignities upon men who are so 
much respected, and so much beloved 
by a large majority of their countrymen, 
and have earned the respectful admiration 
of a great many peoplein England and 
Scotland, is calculated to increase the 
alienation of the people from the law. 
There are at present 22 Members of the 
House who are either in prison [An 
hon. MzemBEr: 25]—25 Members either 
either in prison or out on bail awaiting 
the result of appeals. Who are they? 
They are men who have been sent up to 
this House in obedience to Her Majesty’s 
writ, to serve in Parliament as repre- 
sentatives of counties and boroughs in 
Ireland. They are men whose votes in 
this House might at any time deter- 
mine the fate of a Ministry on the most 
momentous issues of Imperial policy, 
even the issues of war and peace. Do 
hon. Members opposite think that when 
these Gentlemen come out of prison they 
will be less respected or admired 
by the majority of their countrymen ? 
Do you not rather think that the inflic- 
tion of these personal indignities will be 
an additional title on their part to the 
confidence, respect, and affection of the 
people ; and, if so, I venture to say, as 
a mere matter of policy or expediency, 
it is neither wise nor statesmanlike to 
unnecessarily inflict these indignities 
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ape these Gentlemen. The only object 
of inflicting personal indignities upon 
prisoners is to mark the moral degrada- 
tion to which they have sunk. But if it 
ceases to have that effect then it becomes 
inexpedient and impolitic. The right 
hon. Gentleman spoke of the success 
which has attended the Crimes Act. I 
wasvery much surprised to hear the right 
hon. Gentleman quote in this House the 
Report of some anonymous barrister of 
what has been said by some Judge on 
some occasion in some case without any 
context whatever. I hardly think the 
House will be disposed to accept the 
Report of the anonymous barrister even 
on the right hon. Gentleman’s guarantee. 
But the right hon. Gentleman went be- 
yond that ; he gave some statistics which 
seem more fallacious than figures usually 
are. He told us that of the ordinary 
Civil cases which come before Courts of 
Appeal 26} per cent. succeed. Well, I 
know something about appeals, and I 
was surprised to hear that the average 
was not higher. I would have expected 
that it would be about 56 per cent. 
Under the Crimes Act it appears that 
the successful appeals are only 8 per 
cent.; but having regard to the nature 
of these cases, which turn not so much 
on questions of law, but on questions 
of fact, I wonder that the percentage is 
even so high. The House must re- 
member that it is in the smaller cases, 
in which sentences of one month only 
are inflicted that the greatest injustice 
is done under the Crimes Act, these 
being cases in which there is no appeal. 
The right hon. Gentleman said that 
juries convicted in a larger number of 
cases than magistrates. I have no 
doubt that is so, and simply because 
those who have charge of. prosecutions 
are not quite so ready to bring cases 
before the test of a jury as they are to 
bring them before the resident magis- 
trates, from whom it is presumably more 
easy to obtain convictions. The right 
hon. Gentleman also stated that no one 
alleges that the prisoners convicted are 
not all rightly convicted. But that is an 
entire misapprehension. Owing to the 
difficulty of ceainlen any certain infor- 
mation from the inadequate reports in 
the newspapers, and the great difficulty 
of obtaining the detailed facts of any 
case, it is not easy to point to any indivi- 
dual case and assert that in that case 
there has been a wrongful conviction. I 
would be no party to attacking any 
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decision of a tribunal unless I was quite 


sure of my facts. Nevertheless, I can- | shouted ‘‘ Grabber.” 
| to _— evidence, declaring that he had 
suffe 


not acquiesce in the optimistic view of 
the Chief Secretary that all the convic- 
tions are legally justified. I will tell 
the House where the cases under the 
Crimes Act seem to me to be most 
faulty. I had not the honour of a seat 
in the House when the Act was passed, 
but the great defect, the great blot in 
the system introduced by the Act 
seemed to me to be that it left to persons 
of insufficient training and legal ex- 
rience the adjudication on two 
looschan of law of so elastic and ill- 
defined a character as the law of 
conspiracy and the law relating to un- 
lawful assembly. Oases of this kind are 
peculiarly fitted to be tried by juries, 
and I do not think that any jury would 
find shopkeepers who combined together 
guilty pe i li because they refused 
to supply a person with goods which, in 
fact, he did not require, and only asked 
for so as to make a case for prosecution. 
There was one circumstance about the 
Milltown Malbay cases which threw a 
lurid light upon the administration of 
the Crimes Act, and that was that the 
a were employed by the Divisional 
agistrate for the purpose of creating 
offences. I admit that since the decision 
in the Killeagh case there has been a 
| an Rag in the way in which 
ident Magistrates have dealt with 
this question. This is no doubt a 
salutary result; but it is due, not to the 
action of the Government in administer- 
ing the Statutes, but to the course 
poe wap by the hon. Member for Long- 
ford, in bringing the case before the 
superior Oourts. The right hon. 
Gentleman asks the House to believe 
that all the convictions under the Crimes 
Act areright. Let me say a word or 
two with reference to the crime of un- 
lawful assembly. It appears to me 
that in Ireland, whenever two or 
three people meet together, they form 
an unlawful assembly. In one case 
some people who had collected round a 
bonfire were dispersed by the police as 
an unlawful assembly. Perhaps the 
most remarkable case which has come 
under my notice occurred at Waterford, 
and was reported in the Freeman’s Jour- 
nal. A charge of intimidation was pre- 
ferred against 14 persons in a Court 
held under the provisions of the Crimes 
Act. Evidence was given that the de- 
fendants and a crowd stopped opposite 
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red more from the police than the 
people. Thirteen of the defendants 
were acquitted ; but the fourteenth was 
convicted, and sentenced to one month’s 
imprisonment. It is new to me that 
one man out of 14 can constitute an un- 
lawful assembly or a riot. Perhaps 
some explanation may be given of the 
extraordinary cases mentioned by the 
hon. Member for the Rushcliffe Division 
(Mr. J. E. Ellis). Ocertainly if such 
eases occurred in Ireland, they are a 
gross abuse of the law. In my opinion, 
the constant irritating interference of 
the police is calculated to weaken, 
rather than to strengthen, respect for 
the law and respect for the people who 
administer it. q do not hestitate to say 
that Ireland is one of the most—perhaps 
the most—police-ridden countries in 
Europe; and, therefore, I ask whether 
we are justified in addressing Her 
Majesty in language of gratulation 
sin gr the state of the country. 
In his observations upon the Gweedore 
case and the murder of District Inspector 
Martin, the Chief Secretary seemed a 
little to miss the point of my right hon. 
Friend’s remarks. The Chief > arene 
said there was a grievous error of judg- 
ment committed by those who had 
a of the police in the locality in 
not having a sufficient body of men 
seg at the arrest of Father M‘Fadden. 
ut that was not the point of my right 
hon. Friend’s observations. The Chief 
Secretary did not answer the question 
‘* Who gave the order to arrest Father 
M‘Fadden on Sunday as he came from 
the celebration of Mass?” The point 
of the case, the light it shows on the tact 
and judgment of those who have the 
administration of the law in Ireland 
seems to me to lie in this, the mistake 
made—to put it at its least—in arresting 
a popular, a beloved priest just when he 
had taken off his vestments on leaving 
the altar, in the midst ofan excited con- 
gregation leaving chapel. It is un- 
necessary for me to say that I do not 
excuse or palliate for a moment the 
brutal murder of District Inspector 
Martin ; and I am quite sure the Leaders 
of the Nationalist P: in Ireland can 
only regard a deplorable incident of this 
kind as calculated to do grave injury to 
the cause they are agitating for. But I 
do say that whoever it was who was 
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responsible for the order to arrest Father 
MFadden coming straight from chapel, 
where he had been celebrating Mass, in 
the midst of an irritated and excited 
congregation, incurred a very grave 
responsibility. The right hon. Gentle- 
man said nothing in his speech of the 
case quoted by my right hon. Friend of 
the two men convicted and sentenced to 
imprisonment for laughing at a police- 
man named Cole. But let me say a 
word as to the case of Mr. Edward 
Harrington. I have here the newspaper 
report of the Cork Herald. I do not 
from that report draw the same 
inference as the Ohief Secretary, 
but at least it is clear that threo charges 
were made against Mr. Harrington— 
one of attending the meeting, one for 
making a speech there, and another for 
publishing that speech in a newspaper. 
Of the two first he was not convicted, 
but of the publication alone. It may be 
that my right hon. Friend the Member 
for the Bridgeton Division stated the 
case too strongly when he said the 
Magistrates had declared the speech 
innocent; but this I point to, that the 
seutence was pronounced six months’ 
hard labour for the offence of publishing 
the speech in anewspaper. Ido not see 
the relevancy of saying he might have 


the evidence had been stronger; it is 
enough to say he was convicted simply 
for the publication, and the punishment 
was inflicted for that alone. The Chief 
Secretary thinks it is not unduly severe, 
because he might have been convicted of 
the other charges; but the conviction 
shows me, and must show any fair- 
minded man who considers it, there is 
truth in what we have been often told, 
that the Act creates anew crime. I am 
quite aware I shall incur the censure of 
a noble and learned Lord in “ another 
place,” for whom I have the greatest 
respect, when I say so; but I am forti- 
fied by the opinion of two respected 
Judges of the High Oourt in Ireland. I 
would ask any hon. Member to say 
under what Statute or Common Law a 
man might have been convicted and 
punished for publishing a speech where 
it had not been found that the speech 
itself was seditious, libellous, or other- 
wise unlawful. It will be answered, It 
was in a proclaimed district. Then I 
say the act only became a crime by virtue 
of the Crimes Act. When I hear it said 
that no new crine was created by the 
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Crimes Act, it seems to me that the case 
of Mr. Harrington is a complete answer 
to that. The right hon. Gentleman gave 
us rather a rose-coloured view of the 
present state of Ireland. If he had 
continued much longer, he would have 
pictured the country in a state of Arca- 
dian happiness. What would be the 
obvious sequence, the natural political 
consequence, if the state of Ireland were 
as he describes it? "We should expect 
to see in the Queen’s Speech the 
announcement that the Government 
were now ready to fulfil the pledges so 
many Members on the other side gave 
to their constituents, that Ireland should 
have equal legislation with England, 
that the Government were at once 
prepared to bring in a Local Govern- 
ment Bill for Ireland. But he said, 
with perhaps a foreboding of what may 
not be so far in the dim and distant 
future as some people think, if the 
constituencies return my right hon. 
Friend to power how are you prepared 
to deal with this Irish problem? I 
have not the slightest hesitation in 
answering. I should say instead of 
continuing the heavy hand of coercion, 
which has only alienated respect for law 
and widened and deepened the separa- 
Treland, 
I should say, place responsibility on the 
shoulders of those whom you your- 
selves say have the greatest political 
power in Ireland. Political power with- 
out responsibility in a free country is 
a danger to the State, and so long as 
that continues will danger accompany 
it. I should also answer this. Deal 
at once with the question of arrears, 
because it lies at the bottom of this 
question. Anybody who takes the 
trouble to read or who has watched the 
progress of events that have harrowed 
the feelings of so many people in this 
country will have seen that in almost 
every instance they arose from the 
inability of the tenant and landlord to 
come to an agreement on the question 
of arrears. fa most cases the land- 
lords were willing to make some 
concession, though not to the extent 
the tenants ask What would be the 
sensible thing todo? Why, that some 
tribunal, the Land Commission or some 
other, should deal with the question of 
arrears in some way similar tothe method 
pursued in the Orofters’ Act, or in 
some way of arbitration between the 
parties. If it had not been for the 
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refusal to deal with arrears except in a 
manner that found no acceptance on 
either side, many of these events might 
have been altogether prevented. Any- 
body who has studied the question will 
confirm me when I say that the greater 
number of prosecutions under the 
Crimes Act have directly or indirectly 
arisen from the failure of Parliament to 
deal with arrears. In the first place, 
the powers of the Crimes Act are used 
to prevent combinations of tenants to 
obtain reductions of rent; then comes 
eviction, and people are prosecuted 
under the Crimes Act for resisting evic- 
tion; then these too noisy sympathizers 
are prosecuted for unlawful assembly, 
and when they come out of prison they 
are met by bands and processions, and 
greeted with bonfire displays; then there 
are more charges of the police, more un- 
lawful assembly, and more persons con- 
victed of crimes. My right hon. Friend 
the Member for Bradford has traced 
out of one eviction the ultimate punish- 
ment of 48 persons. If Parliament had 
dealt with arrears in a timely and suit- 
able manner these questions would not 
arise. In discussing these cases it is 
impossible not to trench sometimes on 
yersonal grounds, but I desire the 
ouse should understand that we who 
advocate this Amendment attack the 
system and the way in which the system 
is administered. The Government have 
undertaken, what I believe to be an im- 
possible task, to govern under the form 
of democracy, but by the method of 
despotism. There are two ways of go- 
verning Ireland. You may suspend 
Parliamentary representation, and go- 
vern Ireland as a Crown Oolony would 
be governed, with the aid of your mili- 
tary and police. That is a conceivable 
modeof governing Ireland. Asto whether 
it is possible I do not express an 
opinion. Or you may frankly accept 
the situation and place responsibility in 
the hands of those who are politically 
powerful in Ireland, and govern Ireland 
on democratic principles. But I deny 
that a mongrel despotism, under the form 
of democracy, will ever succeed in Ireland 
or in any other country in the world. I 
must say that when the Under Secretary 
charges us with want of respect for the 
law, and says the issue is between law 
and disorder, I must say that there are 
certain friends of his to whom that 
might apply. The hon. and gallant Men- 
ber for North Armagh I observe made a 
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speech the other day—I believe he 
intends to follow me—in which he said 
that if Parliament passed a certain Act 
he was prepared to put himself at the 
head of 50,000 or 100,000 men to resist 
that Act. What an example is that to 
set the peasants of Ireland, when a dis- 
tinguished and gallant Member uses 
such language in addressing his consti- 
tuents! I was surprised to hear the 
hon. Member for Stockport also offer 
counsel that seemed to me extremely 
like counsel of rebellion. I know the 
hon. Member is a peaceful man, but, 
certainly, under the ordinary interpreta- 
tion of language, he seemed to counsel 
rebellion against the constituted authori- 
ties. That there is an improvement in 
the material prospects of Ireland I do 
not deny, but when I am asked to con- 
gratulate Her Majesty on the material 
improvement of Ireland as the salutary 
result of certain Statutes, Iam bound to 
say that so far as my observation goes 
I can see no ground for tracing any im- 
provement in the social disease in that 
part of the United Kingdom, and I 
decline to be a party to congratulating 
Her Majesty on the result of Statutes 
which, in my opinion, have had the effect 
of weakening, not of strengthening, 
respect for the laws, and of widening the 
breach between the English and Irish 
people. 


Motion made, and Question, ‘‘That the 
Debate be now adjourned,” — ( Colonel 
Saunderson,)—put, and agreed to. 


Debate further adjourned till to- 
morrow. - 


MOTIONS. 


a en 
LIQUOR TRAFFIC LOCAL VETO (SCOTLAND) 


BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. M‘Lagan, Bill to enable 
owners and occupiers in burghs, wards of 
burghs, parishes, and districts in Scotland to 

revent the common sale of Intoxicating 
iquors, or otherwise to have effectual control 
over the drink traffic within such areas, ordered 
to be brought in by Mr. M‘Lagan, Dr. Cameron, 
Mr. Lyell, Mr. Mackintosh, Mr. Cameron 
Corbett, Mr. Stewart, Dr. Clark, Mr. Munro 
Ferguson, and Mr. Wilson. 
Bill presented, and read first time. [Bill 98.] 


TRUCK AMENDMENT ACT (1887) AMEND- 


MENT (NO. 2) BILL. 
On Motion of Mr. Haldane, Bill to amend 
‘‘ The Truck Act, 1887,’ ordered to be brought 
in by Mr. Haldane and Mr. Munro Furguson. | 
Bill presented, and read first time. [Bill 99, 
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FAIRS AND MARKETS (IRELAND) BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. William Redmond, Bill to 
amend the laws relating to Fairs and Markets 
in Ireland, ordered to be brought in by Mr. 
William Redmond, Mr. Crilly, Mr. Thomas 
Gill, and Mr. M‘Cartan, 

Bill presented, and read first time. [Bill 100.] 


AGRICULTURAL TENANCIES RATING BILL* 

On Motion of Mr. Seale-Hayne, Bill to 
divide rates between Landlord ard Tenant, or- 
dered to be brought in by Mr. Seale- Hayne, Mr. 
C. T. Dyke Acland, Mr. Cobb, Mr. Handel 
Cossham, Sir Bernhaid Samuelson, and Mr. 
Halley Stewart. 

Bill presented, and read first time. [Bill 101.] 


PLACES OF WORSHIP SITES BILL. 

On Motion of Mr. John Ellis, Bill to give 
further facilities for the acquisition of Sites for 
Places of Worship, ordered to be brought in 
by Mr. John Ellis, Mr. Broadhurst, Mr. Alex- 
ander M‘Arthur, Mr. Burt, and Mr. Henry 
Wilson. 

Bill presented, and read first time. [Bill 102.] 


ACCUMULATIONS BILL. 
On Motion of Mr. Neville, Bill to amend the 
Law relating to Accumulations, ordered to be 
na agg in by Mr. Neville and Mr. Cozens 


rdy. 
Bill presented, and read first time. [Bill 103.] 


CANAL DEVELOPMENT BILL. 
On Motion of Mr. Philip Stanhope, Bill to 
= for the Development of Canals in the 
nited Kingdom, ordered to be brought in by 
Mr. Philip Stanhope, Mr. Robert Reid, Dr. 
Hunter, Mr. Brunner, and Mr. Ernest Spencer. 
Bill presented, and read first time. [Bill 104.] 


ECCLESIASTICAL ASSESSMENTS (SCOTLAND) 
BILL. 

On Motion of Mr. James Campbell, Bill to 
amend the Law relating to Ecclesiastical As- 
sessments in Scotland, ordered to be brought in 
by. Mr. James Campbell, Mr. Finlay, Mr. 

‘Lagan, Mr. Edmund Robertson, Mr. Mark 
Stewart, and Mr. Thorburn. 

Bill presented, and read first time. [Bill 105.] 


LAND CHARGES (IRELAND) BILL. 

On Motion of Mr. Penrose FitzGerald, Bill to 
facilitate the re-adjustment and redemption of 
Charges on Land in Ireland; and for other 
purposes relating thereto, ordered to be brought 
in by Mr. Penrose FitzGerald, Colonel Saunder- 
son, Mr. Smith Barry, Colonel Waring, Sir 
James Corry, and Sir Charles Lewis. 

Bill presented, and read first time. [Bill 106.] 


SCHOOL BOARD FOR LONDON ELECTIONS 
BILL, 

On Motion of Mr. Maple, Bill to alter the 
Divisions of London for the Election of the 
School Board, ordered to be brought in by Mr. 
Maple, Sir Richard Temple, Sir Algerron 
Borthwick, Sir Albert Rollit, Mr. Lawson, Mr. 
Richard Chamberlain, and Mr. Baumann. 

Bill presented, and read first time. [Bill 107.] 


LAND LAW (IRELAND) ACTS AMENDMENT 
BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. O’Keeffe, Bill to amend 
the Land Law (Ireland) Acts, ordered to be 
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brought in by Mr. O’Keeffe, Mr. Parnell, Mr. 
Justin M‘Carthy, Mr. Sexton, Mr. William 
O’Brien, and Mr. T. M. Healy. 

Bill presented, and read first time. Bill 108,] 


FACTORY AND WORKSHOP ACcT (1878) 
AMENDMENT BILL. 

On Motion of Mr. Baumann, Bill to amend 
‘*The Factory and Workshop Act, 1878,” or- 
dered to be brought in by Mr. Baumann Mr. 
Staveley Hill, Mr. Sydney Buxton, Mr. Jen- 
nings, Mr. Whitmore, and Mr. Knowles. 

Bill presented, and read first time. [Bill 109.] 


DEFENCE OF BRITISH AND IRISH IN- 
DUSTRIES BILL. 

On Motion of Mr. Howard Vincent, Bill for 
the Defence of British and Irish Industry, 
ordered to be bronght in by Mr. Charles Gray, 
Mr. Brookfield, Mr. Norris, Mr. Johnston, Me. 
Farquharson, Mr. Byron Reed, Colonel Bridge. 
man, Mr. Dixon-Hartland, and Mr. Baumann. 

Bill presented, and read first time. [Bill 110.} 


PUBLIC TRUSTEE BILL. 

On Motion of Mr. Howard Vincent, Bill for 
the appointment of a Public Trustee and 
Executor, ordered to be brought in by Mr. 
Howard Vincent, Mr. Warmington, Sir Albert 
Rollit, Mr. Anderson, Mr. Bradlaugh, and Mr. 
Hozier. 


Bill presented, and read first time. [Bill 111.] 


PARLIAMENTARY VOTERS (IRELAND) BILL. 

On Motion of Mr. Clancy, Bill to amend 
the Law relating to the registration of Par- 
liamentary Voters in Ireland, ordered to be 
brought in by Mr. Clancy, Mr. William 
Corbet, Mr. Timothy Harrington, Mr. M‘Car- 
tan, and Mr. Maurice Healy. 

Bill presented,’and read first time. [Bill 112.] 


UNIVERSITY EDUCATION (IRELAND) BILL. 

On Motion of Mr. Tuite, Bill to amend 
University Education in Ireland, ordered 
to be brought in by Mr. Tuite, Mr. Sex- 
ton, Mr. Crilly, Mr. Biggar, Mr. Murphy, 
Mr. Mac Neill, Mr. Dillon, Dr. Fox, Mr 
Thomas Gill, Mr. T. P. O’Connor, Mr, Clancy, 
Dr. Kenny, and Mr, T. M. Heuly. 

Bill presented, and read first cime. [Bill 113.] 


ACCESS TO MOUNTAINS (SCOTLAND) BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. Bryce, Bill to secure 
to the Public the right of Access to 
Mountains and Moorlands in Scotland, or- 
dered to be brought in by Mr. Bryce, 
Mr. J. C. Bolton, Mr. Haldane, Mr. Donald 
Crawford, Dr. Farquharson, and Sir Henry 
Roscoe. 

Bill presented, and read first time. [Bill 114.] 


GUARDIANS OF THE POOR QUALIFICATION 
BILL. 

On Motion of Mr. Henry Joseph Wilson, 
Bill to amend the Law relating to the Quali- 
fication of Guardians of the Poor, ordered to be 
brought in by Mr. Henry Joseph Wilson, Mr. 
Broadhurst, Mr. Walter M‘Laren, Mr. James 
Rowlands, and Mr. James Stuart. 

Bill presented, and read first time. [Bill 115.] 


House adjourned at Twelve o’clock, 
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HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Tuesday, 26th February,. 1889. 


THE ROYAL COMMISSION ON 
REFORMATORIES AND INDUSTRIAL 
SCHOOLS, 1883. 

QUESTION. OBSERVATIONS. 
*Lorp NORTON, in rising to ask 
Her Majesty’s Government how soon 
they hoped the Bill they had prepared 
on the Report of the Royal Commission 
on Reformatories and Industrial Schools, 
1883, might be introduced as promised 
in that House, said: My Lords, the 
Royal Commission on Reformatories 
and Industrial Schools was presided 
over by Lord Aberdare, and during two 
years bestowed very great labour upon 
their investigations both here and in 
circuit throu the three kingdoms. 
Lord Aberdare, some two years ago, 
expressed his sense of the great im- 
portance of immediate action on the 
subject, and I know that a Bill has been 
prepared in the Home Office for the 
past two years. The Bill is not only 
important by way of consolidating the 
great many Acts on the subject, which 
are now very confused, but also in 
the interest of the Treasury, and in 
the far higher interests of the com- 
munity in general, and of the moral 
responsibility of parents of the lower 
class towards their children. The abuses 
of the existing law are such that unless 
they are checked the whole system should 
be discontinued. I may mention, in illus- 
tration of that view, that there are cases 
in which parents have been known to ask 
how to qualify their children for a re- 
formatory. Negligent and disreputable 
parents appreciate the advantages they 
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get in sending their children to these 
schools regardless of the criminal life by 
which they so get ridof them. In Seot- 
land there is this other kind of abuse, 
that the Pauper Schools are emptied 
into Todastalal Boheala, by which means 
the charge for neglected children is im- 
posed upon the Treasury instead of upon 
the rates. These are some of the abuses 
which it is equally important, in the in- 
terests of the Treasury and in those of the 
community, should be remedied without 
further delay. No doubt the delay has 
been caused during the past five years 
by the Home Secretary wishing to intro- 
duce hisown measure in the other House, 
where business has been so much im- 
peded. If, however, the Bill is intro- 
duced in your Lordships’ House, it will 
meet, I am sure, with fair discussion, 
and I venture to hope it will have so 
rapid a passage that it may get to the 
other House in time to secure its passing 
into law in the present Session. 

Earn BROWNLOW: My Lords, 
the Question asked by the noble Lord 
in the course of last Session, and the 
Report of the Royal Commission which 
was presented to the House, naturally 
aroused during the Recess considerable 
interest among those who were familiar 
with the question of Reformatory and 
Industrial Schools, and it is only natural 
that a number of applications should 
have been made to Her Majesty's 
Government on the subject. My Lords, 
although the Government do not see 
any reason to interfere with the principle, 
or to alter the details of the measure 
in any material point, still there are a 
number of small points which have been 
brought before the Government which 
they consider important. For the pur- 
yy of introducing these matters, a Bill 

as been sent to the Government drafts- 
man, and is now in his office. I can 
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assure the noble Lord that there will 
be no delay whatever in bringing 
it forward ; it will be presented to the 
House the moment it is out of the 
draftsman’s office. I fear it is im- 
possible for me to name any exact day 
under the circumstances, but I hope 
that by the week after next the Bill 
will be in a proper state to be brought 
forward in your Lordships’ House. 


House adjourned at a quarter before 
Five o’clock, to Thursday next, a 
quarter past Ten o’clock. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Tuesday, 26th February, 1889. 


POLICE AND SANITARY REGULATIONS. 


Ordered, That the Committee of Selec- 
tion do appoint a Committee, not ex- 
ceeding nine Members, to whom shall 
be referred all Private Bills promoted 
by Municipal and other Local Authori- 
ties, by which it is proposed to create 
. powers relating to police and sanitary 
regulations which deviate from, or are 
in extension of, or are repugnant to, 
the general law. 

Ordered, That Standing Order 173a be 
applicable to all Bills referred to the 
said Committee. 

Ordered, That the Committee have 
power to send for persons, papers, and 
records. 

Ordered, That Five be the quorum of 
the Committee.—( Mr. Stuart- Wortley.) 


QUESTIONS. 


—Ij——— 
CONSOLS AND REDUCED. 


Sm J. LUBBOCK (London Univer- 
sity): I beg to ask the Chancellor of 
Exchequer, with reference to the an- 
nouncement in the Queen’s Speech as 
regards Oonsols and Reduced, whether 
it is proposed to convert the whole at 
the expiration of the notice—namely, 
on the 6th of July; or, if not, what 
course it is intended to pursue ? 

Taz CHANCELLOR or tae EX- 
CHEQUER: Yes, Sir ; it is the inten- 
tion of the Government that the whole 
amount of Three per Cent. Oonsols and 
Reduced outstanding shall either be 
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paid off or converted at the expiration 
of the notice. 


INDIA—NUTHOO WILSON. 


Mz.0. BRADLAUGH (Northampton) 
asked the Under Secretary of State for 
India whether the Secretary of State has 
yet received any information as to the 
case of Nuthoo Wilson, now a prisoner 
at Tehri Gurwhal; and, whether he can 
lay upon the Table the Report on the 
case of Nuthoo Wilson, recently made by 
Mr. Reed, Commissioner at Kumaon ? 

Tate UNDER SECRETARY ror 
INDIA (Sir J. E. Gorsr) (Chatham) : 
The Secretary of State has called for a 
Report, but there has not yet been 
sufficient time for its arrival. 


THE NEW MAGAZINE RIFLE. 


Mr. HANBURY (Preston): I beg to 
ask the Secretary of State for War 
whether any, and if any, how many, 
patents for inventions adopted in the 
new magazine rifle, stand in the names 
of Government officials, or servants, and 
how many in the names of other per- 
sons ; whether he has made full inquiry 
into the validity of these patents, es- 
pecially those standing in the names of 
persons not in the Government service ; 
and, whether any sum has been decided 
upon as the price or acknowledgment 
to be paid for the several patents; and, 
if so, what is the amount in each case ? 

Mr. E. STANHOPE: There are 
alleged patents connected with parts of 
the new magazine rifle. A very full 
inquiry as to their validity will be made 
bedors any question of payrent or com- 
pensation for rights under them will be 
considered. At present I do not admit 
that there are any patents connected 
with parts of the new rifle which give 
anyone a claim to compensation. 

Mr. HANBORY: Is it not the fact 
that the War Office made application to 
the Treasury to pay the sum of very 
nearly £60,000 ? 

Mr. E. STANHOPE: No; certainly 
not. 


IRELAND—THE CROWN WITNESS 
CULLINANE. 


Mr. COX (Clare, E.): I beg to ask 
the Ohief Secretary to the Lord Lieu- 
tenant whether Cullinane, the informer, 
is still in the employment of the Govern- 
ment in Ireland; and, if so, whether 





er, 
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facilities will be given to the solicitor for 
the defence at the Special Commission 
to have a subpona served on that 
person ? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: Assuming 
that this question relates to the witness 
who gave evidence against the mur- 
derers of Head Constable Whelehan, 
the man neither was nor is in the 
orange of the Government in Ire- 
land. 

Mr. COX: Did this man not swear, 
both at the investigation at Ennis and 
at the trial at Wicklow, that he was 
for years in the pay of the Govern- 
ment ? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I have given 
the information I have obtained, and I 
believe it is correct. If the hon. 
Gentleman has any doubt in the matter, 
and will repeat his Question another 
day, I will endeavour to answer it. 

Mr. COX: Certainly, I will repeat it. 


THE ROYAL IRISH CONSTABULARY. 

Mr. H. J. WILSON (York, W. R., 
Holmfirth): I beg to ask the Chief 
Secretary to the Yoel Lieutenant by 
what means, in the absence of distin- 
guishing numbers, a member of the 
Royal Irish Constabulary, who may be 
wanted as a witness or defendant in 
legal proceedings, can be identified ; 
whether any instructions exist requiring 
the men and officers of the constabulary 
to give assistance in the identification 
of members of that body for the purpose 
of such proceedings; and whether there 
is any hiseioe to the English practice 
in regard to distinguishing numbers 
being introduced among the Irish Oon- 
stabulary ? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: The Inspector 
General of the Royal Irish Constabulary 
reports, with regard to paragraphs | 
and 2, that every member of the force 
who may be wanted in the circumstances 
mentioned is bound to give his name 
when asked, and his officers or his com- 
rades are bound to give assistance if 
required ; and as regards paragraph 3, 
that he is not of opinion that any neces- 
sity exists for assigning distinguishing 
numbers throughout the force generally, 
and that any attempt to keep up any 
general system of such numbers would 
prove extremely embarrassing, in view 
of the removals of men both in bodies 
and as individuals constantly taking 
place in all parts of Ireland. 
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Mr. MACNEILL (Donegal, S8.): 
Have not the Dublin Metropolitan 
Police distinguishing marks; do they 
not wear numbers and also letters of the 
alphabet ? 

Me. A. J. BALFOUR: I stated 
the other day that in several of the 
large towns the police have distinguish- 
ing marks. 

MAC NEILL: Why is the 
distinction maintained in towns, and not 
in the country ? 


IRISH PUBLIC WORKS COMMISSION. 


Mr. HENRY H. FOWLER (Welver- 
hampton): I beg to ask the Secretary 
to the Treasury what has been the 
entire cost of the Royal Commission on 
Irish Public Works; and whether any 
fees, and, if any, to what amount, have 
been paid to any Commissioner for his 
services on that Commission ? 

Toe SECRETARY to toe TREA- 
SURY (Mr. Jackson, Leeds, N.): 
The cost of the Commission, as 
charged on the Temporary Commissions 
Vote, has been £10,814. Payments 
amounting to a further sum of about 
£900 have been made from other Votes 
for stationery, printing, &c. Three 
of the Commissioners received remu- 
neration at the rate of ten guineas a 
working day, as stated in the Estimates 
for 1887-88, page 502. 

Mr. HENRY H. FOWLER: Were 
the names of the Commissioners stated ? 

Mr. JACKSON: I do not remember 
whether the names of the Commissioners 
were stated in the Estimate, but, of 
course, the names of the Commissioners 
are well known. 

Mr. H. H. FOWLER: I want to 
know the names of the Commissioners 
who were paid. There were certain of 
them who were not paid. I understand 
from the hon. Gentleman’s reply that 
three of the Commissioners were paid 
10 guineasa day. I want to know their 


names. 

Mr. JACKSON: There were four 
Commissioners altogether. Mr. Pim, 
one of the Commissioners, was not 
paid. 


THE ROYAL BARRACKS, DUBLIN. 

Mrz. LAMBERT (Islington, E.): I 
beg to ask the Secretary of State for 
War whether he is aware that the 
Royal Lancaster Regiment asked to be 
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allowed to move from the Royal Bar- 
racks to Beggar’s-bush Barracks, Dub- 
lin, when the Liverpool Regiment left 
there on February 11; whether per- 
mission was refused, and whether the 
Seaforth Highlanders, from Glasgow, 
were sent to Beggar’s-bush Barracks 
because a guarantee had been given 
that no fresh troops should be put in the 
Royal Barracks; and whether, owing 
to this guarantee, it is intended to keep 
the Royal Lancaster Regiment for the 
whole of its term in Dublin, in barracks 
which are insanitary, uncomfortable, 
and unfit for habitation ? 

Mr. E. STANHOPE: As a result of 
the promise that no fresh troops should 
be moved into the Royal Barracks, the 

uest of the Lancaster Regiment was 
refused. The General Commanding re- 
that during the ten months the 
neaster Regiment has been in the 
Royal Barracks it has been particularly 
healthy. That steps are being taken to 
put the barracks into a thoroughly sani- 
condition is well known. 

Mr. LAMBERT: Will the Royal 
Lancaster Regiment stay there during 
their whole term ? : 

Mr. STANHOPE: I would rather not 
answer that at present. I will take 
immediate steps to avert any danger 
that may be likely to arise. 

Mr. MAC NEILL: DoT understand 
that, during the last ten months, the 
Royal Barracks have been particularly 
healthy ? 

Mr. STANHOPE: What I said was 
that the Royal Lancaster Regiment, who 
have been in the Royal Barracks, have 
been in a particularly healthy state. 


THE DUNGARVAN UNION. 

Mr. D. SULLIVAN (Westmeath, 
8.): I beg to ask the Chief Secretary to 
the Lord Lieutenant whether the Local 
Government Board intend to direct the 
discontinuance in office of the paid 
Guardians of the Dungarvan Union in 
time to allow the re-election of a Board 
of Guardians on the 26th of March next, 
and give the ratepayers a voice in the 
levying and expenditure of the rates ? 

Tar CHIEF SECRETARY (Mr. 
A. J. Batrour, Manchester, E.): The 
Local Government Board would not feel 
justified in discontinuing the Vice Guar- 
dians of Dungarvan Union next month, 


as the proceedings of the elected Guar-. 


dians who were displaced in October 
Mr. Lambert 
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last for jobbery and corruption were 
such as to render it inadvisable to restore 
them to office at present. I may add 
that memorials signed by very influential 
persons in the Union have been received, 
praying that the services of the Vice 
Guardians may be retained. 


POST OFFICE SAVINGS BANKS. 


Mr. HOWELL (Bethnal Green, 
N.E.): I beg to ask the Postmaster 
General when the new Regulations 
relating to the Post Office Savings Banks 
will be laid upon the Table of the House? 

Taz POSTMASTER GENERAL (Mr. 
Rarxes, Cambridge University): The 
subject to which the hon. Member refers 
has not been lost sight of; but I have 
thought it well to postpone the introduc- 
tion of any further regulations until 
opportunity has been given to observe 
the working of the regulations which 
were laid on the Table of the House last 
year, in order to see what alterations in 
matters of detail may be most desirable. 
The hon. Member ealled my attention 
towards the close of last Session to the 
inconvenience likely to be caused by one 
of the regulations respecting the signa- 
tures of Trustees of Friendly Societies. 
Arrangements have consequently been 
made under which withdrawals from the 
funds of Friendly Societies can be effected 
on the signature of two Trustees. 

Mr. HOWELL: Can arrangements 
be made whereby Members of the House 
can have copies of the new regula- 
tions? 

Mr. RAIKES: I will inquire: I 
should be very glad if that could be 
done. : 


BELFAST TELEGRAPH OFFICE. 


Mr. SEXTON (Belfast, W.): I beg 
to ask the Postmaster General whether 
he is aware of the dissatisfaction which 
has been caused by the removal of the 
telegraph office from Waring Street, Bel- 
fast ; and whether, considering the great 
inconvenience of the present arrange- 
ment, he will take steps to have a tele- 
graph office established in connection 
with the new post office there ? 

Tuz POSTMASTER GENERAL 
(Mr. Ratxzs): The branch post office 
and telegraph office in Waring Street, 
Belfast, was closed onthe 31st of August, 
1886, when, by the removal of the head 
post office to Royal Avenue, a new tele- 
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h office was opened about 400 8 
of A memorial for the poe erie 
of telegraph business at the present 
receiving office in Waring Street has 
recently been received and is now under 


inquiry. 


IRELAND—IMPRISONMENT OF MR. 
CAREW. 

Mr. SEXTON : I beg to ask the Chief 
Secretary for Ireland whether Mr. 
Carew, M.P., a prisoner under the 
Crimes Act in Kilkenny Gaol, still 
refuses to wear .the convict garb; 
whether his left arm, shoulder, and hip 
have been injured by the violence in- 
flicted upon him by a body of warders in 
stripping him of his clothes on his 
arrival at the prison last week ; and what 
is the legal authority for stripping Mr. 
Carew by violence ? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: 1. Mr. Oarew 
still refuses to wear the prison dress. 
2. Mr. Carew admits that his re- 
sistance to the removal of his clothes 
and the putting on of the prison dress 
was very violent, and considerable 
force had in consequence to be used in 
enforcing compliance on his part with 
the rules, but the Governor, who 
was present, states the force used was 
not greater than the circumstances 
rendered necessary. Mr. Carew com- 
plains that his left shoulder and right 
hip were strained in the struggle, but 
the only mark of injury now percep- 
tible is a scratch on the back of 
his right hand, and the medical 
officer, who examined him imme- 
diately after the occurrence as well 
as on the following day, states that he 


found no other mark of injury of any. 


sort. 3. Section 13 of 19 and 20 Vict., 
cap. 68, and Rule 28 of the Local Prison 
Rules, which latter requires that ‘‘ a 
convicted criminal prisoner shall be pro- 
vided with a complete prison dress and 
shall be required to wear it.” These 
provisions carry with them, in the 
opinion of the Board, a legal authority 
to do whatever is reasonably necessary 
to give effect to them. 

Mr. SEXTON: In reference to the 
explanation the right hon. Gentleman 
has just given, I beg to ask him whether 
Rule 58 of the Prison Rules authorizes 
the Governor, in case of disobedience, 
to punish a prisoner by close confine- 
ment for any time not exceeding 24 
hours and by being kept on pate 9 and 
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water; whether Rule 59 prescribes that 
a man may be punished by confinement 
in a prison cell; what Rule authorizes 
the application of physical violence to a 
prisoner to compel him to strip himself 
of his clothes and to put other clothes 
on; and, in view of the enormous num- 
ber of Rules directing that nothing shall 
be done to injure any prisoner in body 
or mind, and Mr. Carew having been 
continuously six days and nights on a 

lank bed, how long the right hon. 

entleman intends to keep my hon. 
Friend in this condition ? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: The hon. 
Member asks me a series of Questions 
without notice. In his last Question he 
asks how long I intend to allow Mr. 
Carew to remain in his present condi- 
tion. I have only in reply to say that 
this is a question entirely for the 
medical officer of the prison to decide. 
The medical officer of the prison, I 
have no doubt, will exercise the closest 
and most careful supervision over Mr. 
Carew’s health. I have not the slightest 
doubt that he will see that no injury is 
done to Mr. Carew’s health. With 
regard to the legal question in the earlier 
part of the hon. Member’s interroga- 
tories, legal opinions have been given 
over and over again. I have been. ad- 
vised that the prison authorities were 
acting properly, in accordance both with 
the spirit and the letter of the Statute, 
in exercising such force as unfortunately 
might be necessary to compel obedience 
to the prison rules. Nor can I conceive 
that anyone who desires the comfort of 
Mr. Carew himself would desire to sub- 
stitute for that amount of force solitary 
confinement, or putting upon bread and 
water. 

Mr. SEXTON: In view of the rules 
of the Prisons Board declaring that 
punishment for disobedience shall be 
one of three things—close confinement, 
bread and water, or the punishment 
cell—I ask the right hon. Gentleman to 
cite for me any rule which justifies the 
use of physical force. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: The hon. 
Member appears to speak under a mis- 
aupperannes, No punishment has been 
inflicted upon Mr. Carew. Such force 
only was used as was absolutely neces- 

to enforce obedience to the Prison 
Rules. If I rightly understand the hon. 
Gentleman, he desires that punishment 
should be inflicted. 
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Mz. T. W. RUSSELL (Tyrone, 8.) : 
Will the right hon. Gentleman be goo 
enough to say whether there is any 

- truth in the statement in to-day’s papers 

that Mr. Carew, instead of having a 
plank bed, has been supplied with a 
palliasse and mattress ? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I have not 
received information to that effect, but 
I have no doubt that the statement is 
true. 

Mr. CHANCE (Kilkenny 8.): MayI 
ask whether the same medical officer is 
attending Mr. Carew who allowed 
Larkin, one of Lord Olanricarde’s 
tenants, to die unattended in his cell ? 


No answer was given. 


Mr. SEXTON: May I ask whether 
the prison rule which the right hon. 
Gentleman the Chief Secretary has 
quoted relating to hair-cutting does 
not refer to females; and whether the 
regulations as to male prisoners are not 
that the hair shall not be closer than is 
necessary for health and cleanliness ? I 
also have to ask whether it is for that 
purpose that the hair of these hon. 
Gentlemen was cut by violence im- 
mediately after their admission; and 
whether it is not the fact that no 
Member of Parliament had his hair cut 
in prison last year ? 

rn. A.J. BALFOUR: I am afraid 
I cannot, without further notice, add 
anything to the answer which I gave to 
the hon. Gentleman. I understand that 
the practice in Ireland is precisely the 
same as it is England. If it can be 
shown that it is materially different, I 
will engage that the difference shall be 
removed. 

Mr. SEXTON: Why was the rule 
not carried out last year ? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: The hon. 
Gentleman is misinformed. 

Mr. SHEEHY (Galway, S.): If my 
learned Friend is misinformed, may I 
ask the right hon. Gentleman when was 
my hair cut off? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I am afraid 
the hon. Member did not do me the 
honour to listen to my answer. What 
I stated was that the practice of clipping 
hair in Irish prisons did not begin in 
October last, as some persons think. 
I believe there were three or four cases 
in which the hair was not clipped. No 
doubt the hon. Member who has just 
spoken was an exception if he says so. 
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No doubt he is very competent to give 
d | information upon that point. Butinall 


cases the exception is made at the in- 
stance of the governor or the doctor of 
the prison. 
rn. SHEEHY: I wish to ask 

whether the governor or the doctor ever 
asked that my hair should be clipped ? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: Does the 
hon. Member refer to the Prisons 
Board? I presume that neither the 
doctor nor the governor would refer to 
the Prisons Board, seeing that it is a 
matter which is left to the discretion of 
the doctor, and no other authority is 
required. 


RAILWAY RATES. 

Mrz. HOWARD VINCENT (Sheffield, 
Central): I beg to ask the President 
of the Board of Trade whether his at- 
tention has been called to the statements 
reported to have been made by Lord 
Compton to the electors of Barnsley, 
alleging that the effect of the Railway 
and Canal Traffic Act has been to in- 
crease the rates for goods and minerals, 
and the terminal charges of the Man- 
chester, Sheffield, an Lincolnshire 
Railway and the Great Northern Rail- 
way, and that schedules have been sub- 
mitted for the approval of the Board of 
Trade for still higher rates, amountin 
in the case of coal to 8s. per ton; an 
whether such statements were founded 
upon fact ? 

Sir M. HICKS-BEAOH: My atten- 
tion has been called to thestatements by 
the Question of my hon. Friend. I 
think they are based upon an entire 
misconception of the Railway and 
Canal Traffic Act of last Session, and 
the difference between the maximum 
rates and the rates actually charged. If 
a Railway Company desires to raise the 
rates actually charged, it can only do 
80, since the Act came into ages 
by giving public notice, which would 
be sent to the Board of Trade. I am 
not aware that this Railway Oompany 
hasdoneso. In regard to the maximum 
rates, they, of course, have sent in a 
schedule, as other companies have done, 
according to the provisions of the Act. 
Those maximum rates must be com- 
pared, not with the rates actually 
charged by them, but with their statu- 
tory powers, and, of course, they will be 
subjected to the revision of the Board of 
Trade and of Parliament. 











COLONIAL CONSTITUTIONS. 


Mz. F. STEVENSON (Suffolk, Eye): 
I beg to ask the Under Secretary for the 
Colonies when the Return relating to 
Colonial Constitutions, ordered on the 
9th March, 1888, to be printed, will be 
issued to Members ? 

Baron H. pve WORMS: The 
papers are in the printers’ hands, and 
will be distributed shortly. 


THE INDIAN CIVIL SERVICE. 


Mr. BRYCE (Aberdeen S.): I beg 
to ask the Under Secretary for India 
when Her Majesty’s Home Government 
or the Government of India propose to 
announce the action they intend to take 
upon the recommendations contained in 
the recently issued Report of the Indian 
Public Service Oommission; and 
whether the Government contemplate 
making any alteration in the age at 
which candidates are admissible to 
compete for appointments in the Indian 
Civil Service - 

Sir J. GORST: The Secretary of 
State is unable to name any precise date 
upon which the consideration of this 
important Report, which is now proceed- 
ing, will be concluded and a decision 
arrived at. No time has been or will 
be lost in determining how far effect can 
be given to the recommendations of the 
Commission. The alteration of age, as 
recommended by the Commission, is one 
of the matters under consideration. 

Mr. BRYCE: Is it the expectation 
of the Government that some declara- 
tion will be made on the subject 
ar | the present Session of Parlia- 
ment 

Sm JOHN GORST: In a matter of 
this kind, the Secretary of State cannot 
bind himself to a particular time. The 
matter is of immense importance, and 
the greatest possible attention will be 
paid to it, both at home and in India, 
and a decision will be arrived at as 
speedily as possible. 


LAW OFFICERS AND PRIVATE 
PRAOTICE. 


Mr. SYDNEY BUXTON (Tower 
Hamlets, Poplar): I beg to ask the 
First Lord of the Treasury whether the 
Government, in accordance with the 
pledge given by him'’on 12th November, 
1888, have examined into the question 
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of the position of the Law Officers of 
the Crown in regard to their taking 
private practice ; and whether they have 
come to any conclusion on the sub- 
ject ? 

, Mr. W. H. SMITH: There has not 
been time to give consideration to the 
matter to which the hon. Gentleman 
refers. He will remember I said it was 
one of considerable difficulty. 

Mra. SYDNEY BUXTON: Will the 
right hon. Gentleman undertake to ex- 
amine into the matter, and give the 
House his decision before the Estimates 
come on? 

Mr. W. H. SMITH: I cannot givea 
positive undertaking, but I certainly 
will endeavour to examine into the 
subject. 


IRELAND—IMPRISONMENT OF 
MEMBERS. 


Mr. J. MORLEY (Newcastle-on- 
Tyne): I beg to.ask the Chief Secre- 
tary for Ireland by whose direc- 
tion Mr. E. Harrington, M.P., Mr. 
W. O’Brien, M.P., and Mr. Carew, 
M.P., were, on being admitted to prison, 
subjected to the indignity of having 
their hair cut off; and whether this 
course has been sanctioned by the 
Prisons Board; why a distinction was 
made in this respect between these 
Members and other Members of Parlia- 
ment and others who have been pre- 
viously committed to prison under the 
Criminal Law and Procedure (Ireland) 
Act; and whether the prison rules 
justify such action otherwise than for 
the purpose of enforcing cleanliness ? 

Mz. A. J. BALFOUR: It was by no 
special direction, but in accordance with 
ordinary prison rules, that the hair was 
be te I understand the Rule is as 
follows :— 

‘* No. 35. Each male prisoner shall have his 
beard clipped or be shaved at least once a 
week, unless specially exempted by the governor 
or surgeon. . . . The hair of male criminal pri- 
soners shall not be cut closer than may be neces- 
sary for purposes of health and cleanliness.” 


The distinction made in the cases re- 
ferred to by the right hon. Gentleman 
was therefore due to special exemptions 
by the governor or sihoal officer. The 
rule and practice is precisely the same 
as that which obtains in England, and 
which was put in force in the case of 
the Member for North-West Lanark- 
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> AGRARIAN ORIMES IN IRELAND. 

Mz. J. MORLEY: I wish to ask the 
right hon. Gentleman a Question upon 
another subject. In another place certain 
figures have been stated as tothe de- 
crease in agrarian crimes. I wish to ask 
whether the Government will have laid 
upon the Table, before the further pro- 
gress of the debate, details of that al- 
leged decrease? The statement was 
that the number of offences had dimin- 
ished from 1,100 to 660. It is very im- 
portant that the House should have an 
analysis and classification of this Return. 
I ask, therefore, that the right hon. 
Gentleman will give me a continuation 
of the Return granted last Session. 

Mr.A.J.BALFOUR: With regard to 
the last Question, I have no difficulty in 
saying that ifthe Return referred to is 
only a continuation Return, I shall be 
happy to furnish it. I suppose the 
figures given in the other House were 
the ordinary Returns of agrarian out- 
rages. I do not know that they can be 
laid on the Table out of their order, to 
meet the exigencies of debate, but I 
will see what can be done. Perhaps 
the right hon. Gentleman will ask me a 
Question on the subject another day, in 
answer to which I may be able to give 
the required information. 

Mr. J. MORLEY: I will ask a Ques- 
tion on Thursday. 


IRELAND—THE DRAINAGE BILLS. 


Mr. CONYBEARE (Cornwall, Cam- 
borne): I beg to ask whether the 
Drainage Bills to be introduced this 
Session will be the same as those of last 
Session ? 

Mz. A. J. BALFOUR: I do not think 
it is usual at this stage of our proceed- 
ings to describe the character of Bills to 
be introduced. 


IRELAND—THE KENMARE ESTATE— 
PERSONAL EXPLANATION. 


Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: Perhaps I 
may be permitted to correct and supple- 
ment something that dropped from me 
in my speech yesterday. In speaking 
of the county of Kerry I was interrupted 
by the hon. Member for Mayo, who 
asked what part of Kerry I was referring 
to. I am glad of the interruption, 
because I made a slight error which 
caused me to understate my case. In- 
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stead of speaking of the county of 
Kerry, I should have spoken of the 
Kenmare Estate. The facts are these: 
On the estate of the Earl of Kenmare in 
Kerry, there occurred from the Ist of 
August, 1888, to the 14th of October, 
1888, but one case of outrage of any 
description, and this was a threatening 
notice. The agitation alluded to began 
at the end of September, and from the 
14th of October, 1888, to the 15th of 
December, 1888, there occurred 11 out- 
rages on this estate. Of these 11 out- 
rages, one was a threatening letter, 
three were cases of killing or muti- 
lating animals, two of cattle stealing, 
three of moonlighting, one injury to 
property, and one incendiary fire. 


THE SPECIAL COMMISSION—THE 
DISAPPEARANCE OF MR. PIGOTT. 


Mr. T. M. HEALY (Longford, N.): 
I desire to ask the Home rin a a 
Question about the disappearance of 
Mr. Pigott. I wish to ask him whether 
he or the authorities at Scotland Yard 
have taken any steps to secure the 
apprehension of that person? I further 
wish to ask him whether Pigott, or 
any other witnesses engaged for the 
Times, were under protection from Scot- 
land Yard; if so, I desire to know how 
it was that Pigott was allowed to 
escape from this country ? 

Mz. MATTHEWS : [I have only just 
learned from the newspapers that the 
Court constituted last year has issued a 
warrant for the apprehension of Mr. 
Pigott. That warrant, no doubt, will 
be put in the hands of the police, and 
I have no doubt the police will use 
their utmost endeavours to execute it. 

Mz. T. M. HEALY: That is not an 
answer to my Question. I asked, in 
the first instance, was this gentleman 
or any other of the Times witnesses 
under surveillance by the London police ; 
and, if so, whether any steps were 
taken, in the interests of what is called 
justice, to see that this man and per- 
sons of his kidney should be kept here 
to answer before the Commission any 
questions that may be put to them? 

Mr. MATTHEWS: I am not aware 
that any witnesses subponaed by the 
Times newspaper were under the sur- 
veillance of e police. If the hon. 
Gentleman wishes any further informa- 
tion on thesubject I will make inquiries ; 
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but I am not aware of anything on the 
subject now. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY: I wish to ask 
whether, in view of the importance of 
this witness Pigott, the Government 
have taken i * steps to close the ports 
against him by telegraphing to the 
police authorities at those places ? 

(No answer. | 


Mr. BRADLAUGH (Northampton): 
I beg to ask, as some of the wit- 
nesses have sworn that they were under 
protection, whether it would be the 
duty of the officers charged with that 

rotection to make any report to the 
Fouts Secretary in the event of any 
of the persons they were protecting dis- 
appearing; and whether any such re- 
port has been made to the right hon. 
Gentleman in the case of Mr. Pigott ? 

Mr, MATTHEWS: No report what- 
ever has reached me with respect to Mr. 
Pigott. I understood the Question of 
the hon. Member for North Longford 
(Mr. T. M. Healy) to refer not to protec- 
tion, but to surveillance—watching. 
[‘*No, no!”?] I certainly so under- 
stood him. If the man in question was 

rotected, I have no personal know- 
edge of it, and no report has been made 
to me of any witness requiring protec- 
tion. Still, I do not deny that some 
witnesses may have been under pro- 
tection. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY: Will the right 
hon. Gentleman answer my Question— 
Has any attempt been made to capture 
Pigott? He is a very valuable person. 
I have to ask the right hon. Gentleman, 
as the representative of justiee—British 
justice—in this House, whether he will 
be kind enough to state what attempt, 
if any, has been made to close the ports 
against Pigott? 

Mr. MATTHEWS : The knowledge 
that Mr. Pigott has disappeared reached 
me about an hour ago. In that inter- 
val I have personally taken no steps; 
but I can assure hon. Members that 
both the Government and the authori- 
ties of Scotland Yard will do their 
utmost to prevent Mr. Pigott escaping. 

Mr. BRADLAUGH: May I ask, 
with reference to the officers charged 
with the protection of Mr. Pigott, whe- 
ther the right hon. Gentleman will call 
on those officers for some special report 
as to the time and place when he dis- 


appeared ? 
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_Mz. MATTHEWS : I am not aware 
that any officer of the Metropolitan 
Police had Pigott under his protection. 

Mr. DILLON (Mayo. E): Perhaps 
the Chief Secretary can say whether any 
detectives from Ireland were charged 
with looking after him? I do think we 
are entitled to have from the Govern- 
ment some definite statement that they 
will not only endeavour to prevent 
Pigott’s escape from London, but from 
Great Britain, and that they will 
exercise themselves at least to the same 
extent as they would do if they were 
trying to apprehend any one of us. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: All hon. 
Gentlemen must be aware that I have 
nothing to do with the management of 
the police in London. As far as I 
know, no protection was afforded Mr. 


| Pigott. If any efforts of mine can 


conduce to the capture of that gentle- 
man they certainly shall be made. 

Mr. CONYBEARE (Cornwall, Cam- 
borne): May I ask the Home Secretary 
whether, now that the absconding of 
the Zimes witnesses has commenced, he 
will take precautions to prevent any 
other of the witnesses leaving the 
country, particularly Houston and a 
few others? 


No answer was returned. 


Sir W. HARCOURT (Derby): I want 
to ask the Chief Secretay whether he is 
aware that an Irish police sergeant in 
plain clothes was called to-day by the At- 
torney General to give an account of 
Mr. Pigott, having been residing at the 
same hotel with him, and I have also 
to ask under what instructions, and 
under whose orders, that sergeant of 
the police was there ? 

rR. A. J. BALFOUR: I have no 
information on the point. I was not 
even aware that the incident to which 
the right hon. Gentleman alludes 
occurred in Oourt. If the right hon. 
Gentleman will put a Question on 
the paper I will make inquiries. 


PRIVILEGE—STRANGERS IN THE 
LOBBY. 


Mr. SEXTON: I desire to say a 
word by way of personal explanation. I 
said yesterday f would to-day put a 
Question to you, Mr. Speaker, as to the 
admission of a person of the name of 
Houston to parts of the House reserved 
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to the use of Members of the House. 
Since then your Secretary, Sir, has been 
kind enough to inform me that the name 
of this person has not been placed this 
year on your Lobby List, or on any list 
of persons having special access to the 
House, and I therefore do not propose 
to put any Question. 

rn. SPEAKER: I am not respon- 
sible to the hon. Member for whom I 
admit to the Lobby. Of course, I am 
glad to give any information in my 
power. Mr. Houston’s name was on the 
Lobby List last Session for a specified 
period only. At the commencement of 
this Session no application was made on 
behalf of Mr. Houston, and his name 
was not placed on the List at all. I 
have not removed the name, as it was 
not there. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY: May I ask if you 
will be good enough to say whether the 
period when Mr. Houston had admis- 
sion to the Lobby synchronises with the 
passage of the Special Commission Act 
of 1888,when he had conversations with 
the First Lord of the Treasury ? 

Mr. SPEAKER: Order, order! I 
do not think that is a proper Question to 
put tome. I have endeavoured to ad- 
mit to the Lobby representatives of 
different organizations and different 
parties in this House, and I am not 
aware that I have on any one occasion 
deviated from that course. 


BUSINESS OF THE HOUSE (QUEEN’S 
SPEECH, MOTION FOR AN ADDRESS). 


Ordered, That the Order for resuming 
the Adjourned Debate on the Queen’s 
Speech, Motion for an Address, have 
precedence this day of the Notices of 
Motica and Orders of the Day, and To- 
morrow of the other Orders of the 
Day.—( Mr. William Henry Smith.) 


MOTIONS. 


—_— Oo —— 
MERCHANDISE MARKS ACT (1887) 
AMENDMENT BILL. 

On Motion of Mr. Broadhurst, Bill to amend 
‘‘The Merchandise Marks Act, 1887,’’ ordered 
to be brought in by Mr. Broadhurst, Mr. 
Bernard Coleridge, and Mr. Fenwick. 

Bill presented, and read first time. [Bill 116.] 


QUARRIES REGULATION BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. Broadhurst, Bill for the 
Regulation of Quarries, ordered to be brought 
in by Mr. Broadhurst, Mr. Childers, Mr. 


Ur. Sexton 
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Thomas Ellis, Mr. Bryn Roberts, Mr. William 
Abraham, and Mr. Rathbone. 
Bill presented, and read first time. [Bill 117. ] 


FISHING IN RIVERS BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. Broadhurst, Bill to amend 
and declare the Law relating to Fishing in 
Rivers, ordered to be brought in by Mr. Broad- 
hurst, Mr. Arnold Morley, and Mr. Bernard 
Coleridge. 

Bill presented, and read first time. [Bill 118.] 


FRIENDLY SOCIETIES ACT (1875) 
AMENDMENT (No. 2) BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. Francis Stevenson, Bill to 
amend ‘‘The Friendly Societies Act, 1875,” 
ordered to be brought in by Mr. Francis 
Stevenson, Mr. Channing, Mr. Burt, and Mr. 
Picton. 

Bill presented, and read first time. [Bill 119.] 


DISPENSARY HOUSES (IRELAND) ACT (1879) 
AMENDMENT BILL. 

On Motion of Mr. Macartney, Bill to give 
further facilities for providing Dispensary 
Houses, &c., in Ireland, ordered to be brought 
in by Mr. Macartney, Sir J. P. Oorry, and 
Colonel Waring. 

Bill presented, and read first time. [Bill 120.] 


CONTEMPT OF COURT BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. Sexton, Bill to amend the 


Law relating to Contempt of Court, ordered to 
be brought in by Mr. Sexton, Mr. Asquith, Mr. 
T. M. Healy, and Mr. Bradlaugh. 

Bill presented, and read first time. [Bill 121.] 


SOLICITORS’ ANNUAL CERTIFIOATE DUTY 
REPEAL BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. O’Hea, Bill for the repeal 
of Solicitors’ Annual Certificate Duty, ordered 
to be brought in by Mr. O’Hea, Mr. Arthur 
O’Oonnor, Mr. Sexton, Mr. M‘Cartan, and Mr. 
O’ Keeffe. 

Bill presented, and read first time. [Bill 122.] 


ALDERMEN (COUNTY COUNCILS) ABOLITION 
BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. James Rowlands, Bill to 
abolish the office of Alderman on Town and 
County Councils, ordered to be brought in by 
Mr. James Rowlands, Mr. Picton, Mr. Halley 
Stewart, and Mr. Burt. 

Bill presented, and read first time. [Bill 123.] 


CATHEDRAL OHURCHES BILL. 

On Motion of Sir Charles Dalrymple, 
Bill to provide for making Statutes respecting 
Deans and Chapters and Cathedral Churches in 
England; and for other purposes relating 
thereto, ordered to be brought in by Sir Charles 
Dalrymple, Mr. Charles Acland, Mr. Stokes, 
Sir Matthew White Ridley, and Mr. MacInnes. 

Bill presented, and read first time. [Bill 124.} 


BEER ADULTERATION PREVENTION BILL. 

On Motion of Mr. Quilter, Bill for better 
securing the purity of Beer, ordered to be 
brought by Mr. Quilter, Sir Edward Birkbeck, 
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Baron Dimsdale, Mr. Heneage, Viscount 
Wolmer, Sir Henry Selwin-Ibbetson, Mr. 
Herbert Gardner, Mr. Francis Stevenson, and 
Mr. Gurdon. 

Bill presented, and read first time. [Bill 126.] 


STEAM BOILERS BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. Provand, Bill to amend 
the Law relating to, and provide for the 
compulsory examination of Steam Boilers, or- 
dered to be brought in by Mr. Provand, Mr. 
Octavius V. Morgan, Mr. William Abraham, 
and Mr. Howell. 

Bill presented, and read first time. [Bill 126.) 


METROPOLIS WATER (NO. 2) BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. Octavius V. Morgan, 
Bill for enabling the County Council of 
London to introduce new supplies of Water 
into the Metropolis, and to acquire the rights 
of existing Water Companies, ordered to be 
brought in by Mr. Octavius V. Morgan, Mr. 
Sydney Buxton, Mr. Causton, Mr. Cremer, 
Mr. Howell, Mr. Lawson, Mr. Montagu, Mr. 
Pickersgill, Mr. James Rowlands, and Mr. 
James Stuart. 

Bill presented, and read first time. [Bill 127.] 


OOUNTY COURT APPEALS (IRELAND) BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. T, M. Healy, Bill to 
amend the County Court (Ireland) Acts, 
ordered to be brought ‘in by Mr. T. M. 
Healy, Mr. Clancy, Mr. Chance, and Mr. 
Joseph Kenny. 

Bill presented, and read first time. [Bill 128.] 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 
anapeidigaiiie’ 


ADDRESS IN ANSWER TO HER MA- 
JESTY’S MOST GRACIOUS SPEECH. 


[ADJOURNED DEBATE. | 


Order read, for resuming Adjourned 
Debate on Question [21st February. |— 
[See page 41. ] 


Question again proposed. 
Debate resumed. 


Coroner SAUNDERSON (Ar- 
magh, N.): Mr. Speaker, I looked for- 
ward with interest and anxiety to the 
attack that my right hon. Friend the 
Member for Newcastle (Mr. J. Morley) 
intended to make against the Govern- 
ment. If the old adage is accurate that 

tice makes perfect, Her Majesty’s 
Opposition ought, in the lapse of years, 
to arrive at considerable perfection in 
moving votes of want of confidence in 
Her Majesty’s Government for their 
Irish Administration. We have had a 
series of these votes of want of confi- 
dence. We are just now considering one, 
and when I learned the Motion that my 
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right hon. Friend was going to move, I 
wrote down on a } acer of paper I 
now hold in my hand the points 
which I imagined my _ right 
hon. Friend would strive to make. 
I imagined that my right hon. Friend 
would have tried to show that the Crimes 
Act, which is directed against crime, has 
failed to accomplish its object, and that 
crime, instead of diminishing, was aug- 
mented. I should also have thought 
the right hon. Gentleman would show 
that the Crimes Act interfered unduly 
with the liberty of the subject, that the 
innocent suffered whereas the guilty 
went scot-free, and I anticipated that he 
would have gone on to show that liberty 
of speech was interfered with in Ireland. 
But, on the first head, that of ‘ crime,”’ 
my right hon. Friend hardly said any- 
thing at all, becausefhe knew perfectly 
well that crime has undoubtedly dimin- 
ished in Ireland, and that so far from 
crime, as was said last year, being driven 
under the surface and taking that form 
of yr crime which, unfortunately, 
we have seen in Ireland, there is less 
crime now than at any time since the 
commencement of the agitation. The 
first count my right hon. Friend has not 
attempted to establish, and therefore 
I suppose it falls to the ground. 
With regard to the innocent being 
unished, my right hon. Friend certainly 
hiongkt forward some cases; but I 
do not think, if I may say so, that 
they were seriously meant. He cited 
some cases of certain persons who had 
laughed at the police, and who were put 
in gaol. The right hon. Gentleman 
himself, however, expressed a certain 
amount of doubt as to the accuracy of 
the allegation. Why, I think its utter 
absurdity is stamped on its very face. I 
have not heard of the circumstance before; 
but I venture to prophesy that when 
researches have been made into the ac- 
curacy or want of accuracy of that accu- 
sation it will be found, as probably my 
right hon. Friend believes himself in the 
bottom of his heart, that itis a wild effu- 
sion of the imagination of some Irish 
editor. With regard to freedom of speech, 
I'venture to say, without fear of contra- 
diction, that there is more freedom of 
speech in its proper sense in Ireland at 
the present moment than is to be found 
in any country in the world. On one 
occasion it was my good fortune to 
follow the hon. Member for the Scot- 
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land Division of Liverpool (Mr. T. P. 
O’Connor) during the recent electoral 
campaign at Maidstone, and the great 
point the hon. Gentleman made was 
that for a speech he might make with 
perfect impunity at Maidstone he would 
be imprisoned in Ireland. I said, 
‘‘That undoubtedly is the case. It 
is perfectly true.’ But I also main- 
tain it ought to be true. A homely 
illustration will exactly point my 
meaning. It is a well-known fact 
that some hon. Members are addicted 
to smoking. There is nothing to pre- 
vent them lighting a cigar in that por- 
tion of this building which is devoted 
to the worship of nicotine. It is a per- 
fectly legal act, but there are conditions 
in England under which, if anyone lita 
cigar, he would be instantly put in gaol. 
Let him go downinto a coal mineand light 
a cigar, and he would find that what 
would be legal in the smoking-room of 
the House of Commons would, in an at- 
mosphere filled with inflammable par- 
ticles, be a criminal act of a heinous 
kind, because it would endanger the 
lives of those engaged in the mine. 
That may be a homely illustration, but 
it accurately represents the condition of 
free speech in Toland. A speech may 
be treated with perfect impunity at 
Maidstone or in the House of Oom- 
mons which in Ireland would mean 
the death of some unfortunate offender 
against the organization over which 
hon. Gentlemen opposite hold sway. 
The chief attack against the Govern- 
ment yesterday was their action in the 
case of Mr. Harrington. Is it unfair 
that Mr. Harrington should at the pre- 
sent time be undergoing punishment in 
Ireland? That is a matter of opinion ; 
but, for my own part, I believethere is no 
man deserves it better. Mr. Harrington 
had ample opportunity of knowing the 
effect of language on the Irish people. 
In this House, and in his presence, not 
later than last year, I pointed out the 
result in a certain town in Kerry which 
he had mentioned by name; and in an 
article which he signed himself, so 
that there should be no mistake as to 
who wrote it, he held up to public exe- 
cration land-grabbers, and he must 
have known that in that townland there 
was @ land-grabber in danger of his 
life, whose name was Fitzmaurice. 
Within two months after that article 
was written Fitzmaurice was murdered 
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in cold blood, I should have thought that 
his better feeling might have induced 
Mr. Harrington to refrain, in a neigh. 
bourhood which he knew was stained 
with innocent blood, from trying to fog. 
ter and revive an organization which he 
knew was stained with outrage and 
crime. Let me give one other instance 
to show the effect of these speech 
which might be made with perfect im. 
punity in the House of Commons, or in 
London, or elsewhere in England. Ip 
this country people might think them 
bloodthirsty speeches, but they would 
not lead to crime ; but in Ireland they 
lead directly to, and are directly answer- 
able for, most of the crime which has 
disgraced and sullied my native land, 
[Home Rule cries of ‘Oh, oh!”} Yes, 
it is my native land as much as yours, 
and there is no man in this House who 
feels the honour of being an Irishman 
more thanI do. Let me mention another 
instance. There was a speech made 
in the adjoining county of Limerick on 
January 29, 1888— 

“T maintain that a land-grabber is a thief 
when he covets and steals his unfortunate 
neighbour’s holding, and I want to say once 
more what I repeated on a hundred platforms— 
that the iand-grabber incurred malediction in 
the days when the Holy Bible was written, 
‘Cursed be he who removes his neighbour’s land- 
mark’ was the dictum of Holy Writ, He is 
a cowardly, slimy renegade, a man who should 
be looked upon as a social leper.” 


That speech was made by Mr. Davitt on 
January 29, 1888. Two days after that 
speech had rung round Kerry and Lime- 
rick Fitzmaurice was butchered in 
the light of day before his daughter's 
eyes. I want to know, is that the sort 
of freedom of speech which hon. Gen- 
tlemen opposite claim? I say that is 4 
sort offreedom of speech which can- 
not be permitted to exist by, or 0 
exist with, a civilized or ordered 
society. The right hon. Gentleman 
blames the Government very much for 
the arrest of Mr. M‘Fadden and the 
way it was carried out, and the right 
hon. Gentleman said, ‘‘ What would be 
said of me if I, when I had been Chief 
Secretary, had ordered the arrest of Dr. 
Kane when he left his church in Belfast 
on a Sunday?” But the instance which 
occurred in Mr. M‘Fadden’s case could 
not have occurred in the case of Dr 
Kane, for Dr. Kane would have obeyed 
asummonstoappear, and if a warranthad 
been issued for his arrest Dr. Kane wo 
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have allowed the warrant to be served. 
If a warrant were issued for my own 
arrest I should not go and livelyingabout 
in the mountains of Donegal; I should 
submit myself to be tried; and my hon. 
Friend near me, who at one time was 
arrested, did not run away and hide. 
Mr. M‘Fadden was flying from the 
hand of justice ; a warrant was out from 
which he was trying to escape; and I 
maintain and believe, and I think I 
shall be supported in that belief by a 
consensus of the opinion of the country, 
that the blood of the man who was 
killed is at Mr. M‘Fadden’s door, just 
as if it was shed upon his doorstep. 
That is my opinion, and I believe it to 
be the opinion of the country. I now 
pass on. I do not intend to take up the 
time of the House with details, although 
I admit their importance, but I think 
the attack upon Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment is of a Petty Sessions character, 
rather than a great attack on a great 
principle of Imperial policy. I am very 
glad that that debate has occurred, be- 
cause I believe it will place before the 
country the difference between the 
Parties. [Cheers and counter cheers. | 
I am glad that for once we are 
all satisfied. We are fighting at the 
present moment the greatest and the 
gravest battle that any civilized nation 
can fight. We are fighting on the one 
side for the triumph and the supremacy 
of the law of the land, and on the other 
for the triumph and the supremacy of 
the law of the League. I do not think 
hon. Gentlemen opposite will deny that. 
They have declared in public that they 
intend to set the law of the land at de- 
fiance, that they intend to set at de- 
fiance the Crimes Act, which is as much 
part of the law of the land as any 
other Statute on the Book, and declare 
that that Act is absolutely incapable to 
arrest their proceedings. If they suc- 
ceed in proving that the law of the 
land cannot arrest their proceedings 
and call them to account when they 
provisions, then I say 
that their triumph is complete. 
There are to my mind two ways of 
dealing with law-breakers. You must 
put them down or you must give in to 
them. There is a third course, which is 
sometimes to put them down, and some- 
times to give in to them. That is a 
course which has been followed by both 
Parties, but I think we have seen the 
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unwisdom of that course; and when the 
right hon.Gentleman opposite says, ‘How 
can you hope that a coercive policy will 
now succeed in Ireland when in the past 
it has always failed,”” I answer that 
there is one great and marked distinc- 
tion between a coercive policy for a fixed 
period and a permanent one—between 
the Crimes Act of the present Govern- 
ment and all those other Acts which 
were passed in bygone days. The pre- 
sent isa continuous Act. The reason 
the Crimes Act at present in force can 
be continuous is, that it does not in the 
very slightest degree interfere with law- 
abiding men, or with any liberty which 
any subject of Her Majesty the Queen 
should desire, whereas the Crimes Acts 
passed in former days by the right hon. 
Member for Mid Lothian were of so 
severe and drastic a character, interfer- 
ing as they did in an unlimited manner 
with the liberty of the subject, that they 
could not be allowed to remain on the 
Statute Book. Itis because the present 
Act is continuous and does not hold out 
any hope that the policy of revolution 
will again triumph, that I believe that 
Coercion Act, which is really a rein- 
forcing of the law of the land, will per- 
manently remain on the Statute Book of 
the country, and help, as it is doing now, 
to establish in Irishmen that belief that 
the law of the land must be supreme 
which, I believe, will ultimately make 
the Irish people a law-abiding race. 
Of course, the Government have had 
much greater victories. It was pro- 
phesied on the front Opposition Bench 
that this Act was bound to fail. There 
are two kinds of prophets; one who lets 
his prophecy take its chance, and if it 
is fulfilled gets credit; and there is the 
other kind of prophet who fulfils his 
own prophecies or tries to do so. I 
might make a prophecy that some hon. 
Member would have a fall; but if I 
were surreptitiously and feloniously to 
produce that effect, and trip the hon. 
Member up, I should fulfil my own pro- 
phecy, but I should not deserve any 
credit. That is exactly what bon. and 
right hon. Gentlemen have been doing 
with Her Majesty’s Government. They 
have been tripping up the law. The 
Irish are a pretty quick people to learn 
a lesson, and when they are told—espe- 
cially on high authority—they are right 
in disobeying the law, they take that 
advice much more readily than they da 
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better advice. The right hon. Member 
for Mid Lothian, in speaking about law 
in Ireland—I think it was pretty strong 
language from an ex-Prime Minister— 
said— 

*¢ Gentlemen, what I wish to state to you is 
that the Irish cannot, and the Irish ought not 
to, acquiesce in a Government which is against 
them, and is a Government of unequal laws. I 
take first the law of combination among the 
poorer classes of the community by which they 
seek in the use of a weapon that nature has 
supplied to them.” 

The interpretation which any ordinary 
Irishman would put upon that is, that 
the ‘‘ weapons ”’ referred to were black- 
thorn sticks. I have been blamed for 
saying that under certain conditions I 
would disobey the law; but I have the 
authority of the right hon. Gentleman 
opposite (Mr. Gladstone) for saying I 
am right in that. I should look 
upon a Home Rule Government in 
Dublin as a Government of unequal 
law; and, therefore, when I say I can- 
not and will not obey it I have the 
right hon. Gentleman on my side. A 
great effort is being made to defeat the 
law which this Parliament has passed, 
and to show that that law works un- 
fairly. We remember that Mitchels- 
town occupied a very large portion of 
the speeches of Gentlemen opposite ; 
but, somehow or other, Mitchelstown 
drooped. The right hon. Gentleman 
tried to revive it by the help of photo- 
graphs; but even those failed. Then 
we had Mandeville. The right hon. 
Gentleman said at Birmingham we 
should hear a great deal more about 
Mr. Mandeville, but we have. heard 
nothing since about Mandeville. Man- 
deville would not stand examination. 
He did very well on the platform, when 
Gentlemen opposite said the Chief Sec- 
retary had murdered Mr. Mandeville ; 
but we know very well that statement 
will not stand the test in the House 
of Commons, and they never now briug 
Mandeville forward except incidentally. 

Mr. T. P. O’CONNOR (Liverpool, 
Scotland): There was a direct Motion 
upon the case. 

Coronet, SAUNDERSON: We have 
heard nothing lately about Mandeville 
—nothing since the allusion of the right 
hon. Gentleman at Birmingham. Daniel 
O’Connell once said that when defendin 
@ man on a capital charge he emp, | 
the murdered man alive in Court, and 
yet the jury found his client guilty. 
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And Gentlemen de know that they 
could and did produce Mandeville alive 
and well for a month after he had left 
prison—he himself boasted that he could 
tell the Ooercionist Government they 
had not knocked a feather out of him. 
For some time Mr. Mandeville went 
about making speeches and took to 
staying up very late at night, and in the 
end he, unfortunately, died. That case 
will not wash, and the right hon. Gen. 
tleman, as far as I can remember, did 
not say much about it. But some cry 
had to be got up—some cry which would 
attract the British public, and the cry 
which is now being got up to attract 
the public—[{ Cries of ‘Pigott;” cheers, 
and laughter from the Irish Benches.| 1 
do not know why hon. Members opposite 
cry that name at me. [Laughter.] I 
know nothing of the man at all, 
except that I believe he has thoroughly 
qualified himself to belong to the first 
Home Rule Parliament in Ireland. But, 
Sir, what is the great attraction that 
hon. Gentlemen opposite have had for 
the last month or two now? The clothes 
of Mr.tO’Brien. [ Derisive cheers.| Well, 
I am sorry to bring that matter forward, 
but I must. Hon. Gentlemen opposite, 
above and below the Gangway, have 
gone up and down the country drawing 
harrowing pictures of this naked 
patriot, and have tried to throw utter 
discredit upon Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment, and particularly upon the law 
which this ease has passed, because 
they say it has led to these terrible 
scenes—Mr. O’Brien sitting bereft of 
those garments which most people 
like to wear in the day-time. 

a great Party in the State like 
to make those garments of Mr. 
O’Brien their Oriflamme—the flag under 
which they are to march—and to use 
them for the purpose of sweeping Her 
Majesty’s Government off the Treasury 
Bench, I think I am justified in con- 
fronting that Party in the House, and 
asking them to prove their case. I 
cannot help — the theatrical 
way in which hon. Gentlemen oppo- 
site timed those events to come off 
just before the meeting of Parliament, 
or the proceedings which the Lord Mayor 
of Dublin takes for the purpose of em- 
phasizing the agitation. I knowI am 
about to tread on dangerous ground, 
but I must even venture to incur the 
wrath of that civic functionary who sud- 
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denly, in the dead of the night—or 
rather in the early morning—woke to a 
consciousness that Mr. O’Brien was 
naked in his cell. Now, as a matter of 
fact, I do not believe Mr. O’Brien ever 
has been naked. I understand he has 
been without certain garments, but not 
entirely naked. So impressed was the 
Lord Mayor of Dublin with bringing 
the matter under the consideration of 
Her Majesty’s Government that he de- 
termined on a very remarkable proceed- 
ing. The Lord Mayor of Dublin at 1 
a.m. was a very different being from the 
Lord Mayor of Dublin at 1 p.m.; and 
at the witching hour the Lord Mayor of 
Dublin appeared to be under the impres- 
sion that the Home Rule Bill had 
passed, and that he was master of the 
situation. He rang for his ambassador, 
who appeared on the scene in the person 
of the hall-porter, wrote a letter at that 
hour, and sent away the messenger to 
the Ohief Secretary, bringing to his 
cognizance the fact that at that moment 
Mr. O’Brien was in a naked condition. 
It would have struck many that 
most people are usually without certain 
garments at that hour of the 
night. Of course I cannot answer 
for the habits of Nationalist Members. 
When the messenger came back he told 
the Lord Mayor that the Chief Secre- 
tary had opened the door, having come 
down in his shirt covered with orders. 
The hon. Member failed to discern that 
there was something rather imaginative 
in the description of his emissary. 
Well, I should have thought I might 
have appealed from the Lord Mayor of 
2a.m. to the Lord Mayor of 2 p.m. on 
Monday, but strange as it may seem the 
Lord Mayor of 2 p.m. appeared to be 
under the same delusion. After a day 
and a half’s reflection the Lord Mayor 
went into the Phoonix Park and made a 
speech, and said he was informed that 
the Chief Secretary was a prominent 
figure in the affair; but whether it was 
the Chief Secretary or Mr. Hayes 
Fisher, the Member for Fulham, it was 
no excuse for not giving a reply to the 
letter. Gentlemen opposite deserve 
great credit for the ingenuity which 
they display in their theatrical perfor- 
mances. Oan anybody conceive such a 
thing happening in London? Conceive 
the Lord Mayor of London sending a 
message to the Member for Derby (Sir 
W. Harcourt), when he was Home Sec- 
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retary, informing him that some male- 
factor had no clothes on at night, and 
then going into Hyde Park to make a 
speech, and saying that the right hon. 
Gentleman had come down in his night 
shirt covered with orders. Nobody 
could conceive such a thing happening 
in any other country but Ireland, and 
what I find fault with these Gentlemen 
for is this—I say they had no right to 
make such asses of themselves, and 
to bring down everlasting ridicule 
on the country to which we all belong. 
I have often heard hon. Gentlemen in 
this House talk of ‘ Ditch-liners,’”’ but 
I do not agree with those who apply 
that name tous. We do not intend to 
line ditches; we will keep the ditches 
for hon. Gentlemen opposite when they 
get a chance to line them. But there 
was another speech made at that meet- 
ing which was of an interesting 
character. We all know the hon. 
Member for Longford (Mr. T. Healy), 
and what an able speaker he is. We 
are all accustomed to his courtesy in this 
House; we know his ingenuity and 
research, but we have never regarded 
him before from a military point of 
view. Well, this is what the hon. 
Gentleman is reported to have said on 
that occasion: ‘Instead of speaking 
that day, he wished he could lead them 
as armed men to clean out the entire 
gang of lily-souled assassins.” When- 
ever this takes place I hope I shall be 
there to see, for it would be a sight to 
see the corner boys from the height of 
the Phoonix at Dublin rushing down 
the valley of the Liffey to sweep 
away the British Empire. Well, 
Sir, who are these Gentlemen? 
And there is another point on which I 
should like to ask a question. Why 
are they in gaol? The only answer we 
can give to that question is, because 
they want to go to gaol. They go there 
of their own free will. If they obeyed 
the law, like ordinary persons in this 
country, they would not go to gaol; 
but, as it is, they go over to Ireland 
with the express and deliberate intent 
to break the law. I have here an 
authority for this which I think no one 
can deny—namely, that of the hon. 
Member for South Tipperary (Mr. J. 
O’Oonnor), as to whom I will venture 
to make this prophecy—and I believe 
he is going to gaol, for hon. Members 
opposite are always either coming from 
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or going to gaol—that when he does go 
to gaol he will take his punishment like 
a man. That is my prophecy with 
regard to the hon. Member. At any 
rate, he ought; because here is the 
speech he made to his constituents in 
Tipperary, and I think it will explain 
to the House why so many of our 
fellow Members so often find themselves 
within the four walls of a gaol. In the 
Cork Herald of the 8th October, 1888, 
the hon. Gentleman is reported to have 
said— 

‘* Tf you are not going to help us, stand out 
from us in God’s name. (Loud cheers.) I 
want to tell every man in your midst to take 
his side in the ranks of the enemy, or with us 
in the ranks of the people. I want to tell you 
here to-day to mark the enemy and shun him. 
(Loud cheers.) The word used to be, in the 
old days, ‘ Agitate, agitate, agitate;’ the word 
in the present day is, ‘Boycott, boycott,boycott.’ 
(Loud cheers.) My friends, if you do this, and if 
you take my advice, you may have to go to 
gaol. Well, as good men as you ever were 
went to gaol. Your forefathers went to gaol, 
and under the shadow of the scaffold they cried 
out ‘God save Ireland!’ (Cheers.) Let us 
give Balfour plenty of ‘ criminals.’ Let us fill 
the gaols, let us go man after man, and let us 
fill them until we burst them.” 

Well, Sir, this shows that the 
hon. Gentleman is thoroughly con- 
versant with the eternal fitness of 
things. He believes that all his Party 
ought to go to gaol, and I confess that I 
have racked my brains and exercised 
whatever ingenuity I possess to discover 
why they should not go to gaol, and I 
have failed to find a reason, nor have I 
ever found a reason why, if they be once 
sent to gaol, they should ever be let out. 
I hear!”’] Hon. Members cheer. 

1 I can say is that, if they themselves 
think gaol is the best and most fitting 
place for them, and just where they 
ought to be,I do not see why they 
should not go there, nor why they should 
not remain there. The next point 
made against the Government is the 
treatment of the men when they are 
in gaol. On that point a statement 
made by the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Mid Lothian (Mr. Glad- 
stone) has filled me with astonishment. 
Ina speech delivered on the 28th June, 
1888, and which appears in Hansard, the 
right hon. Gentleman, speaking on this 
point, said— 

‘* Is the prison dress for Mr. Dillon the same 
thing as the prison dress for a man in a frieze 
coat? Isit? Isit thesamething? The right 
hon. Gentleman says it is ; I say itis not.” 


Colonel Saunderson 
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Well, that is an aristocratic view of the 
execution of the law. I have always 
understood that all men, no matter what 
their rank in life, are equal before the 
law of the land; but, according to the 
right hon. Gentleman, because a man 
wears broadcloth he is to be treated in 
a different way, if in gaol, to the man 
who wears a frieze coat. I think that 
the man who wears broadcloth, and 
belongs to the upper spheres of life, 
deserves, when he has been convicted 
of crime, a far harder punishment 
than the man with the frieze coat. But 
some hon. Gentlemen opposite do not 
appear to be anxious to follow 
the advice of the hon. Member for 
South Tipperary. I remark that the 
Leaders of the Irish Party, as a rule, and 
certainly the lawyersof that Party,refrain 
from going to gaol. I suppose that an 
arrangement is made with some gentle- 
men that, when they become Members 
of the Party, they shall undertake to 
undergo the punishment that must in- 
evitably be inflicted on them for follow- 
ing their leaders’ advice. It was a 
habit in the last century for a Prince 
to keep a ‘‘ whipping boy,’’ who used 
to receive punishment instead of himself, 
when the Prince had incurred the wrath 
of his preceptor. It seems to me that 
the Leaders of the Party opposite keep 
‘‘ whipping boys,”’ who are sent to gaol 
as a punishment for following the advice 
the Leaders themselves give. I should 
now like to point out how it is that 
issues are placed before the country. 
How is it that elections are fought in 
the country? What is the point of 
view from which the action of the 
Government and their policy are put be- 
fore the electors? Well, there was an 
election the other day in Hast Perth, 
and at that election, as is the habit in 
Scotland, a certain amount of heckling 
took place. Questions were asked of the 
hon. Gentleman, who is now the hon. 
Member, as to his opinions on po- 
litical affairs. One question put by 
a Scotch gentleman was, ‘Are you 
in favour of the Plan of Oam- 
paign?” The .answer was “Yes, I 
am.” The hon. Gentleman was after- 
wards asked whether he would be in 
favour of putting the Plan of Campaign 
in force on his own estate, and his reply 
was ‘‘No, I would not,” which I can 
readily understand. The hon. Gentle- 
man was then asked this very im- 
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portant question,—‘‘Is it your opinion 
that the law is only to be obeyed by 
those who like it?” ‘Yes, certainly,” 
said the hon. Member. 

Sm J. KINLOCH (Perth, E) : I added 
to that statement, that if my estate was 
conducted in the same way as Irish 
estates—as the estate of Lord Clan- 
ricarde was conducted—I should not 
object to the Plan of Oampaign being 
put in force upon it. 

Coronet, SAUNDERSON : I accept 
that explanation, butitdoesnot,of course, 
apply to a far graver question, which 
is one that goes to the very root of 
all social order, and that is whether 
a man should only obey the law of which 
he himself approves. It is melancholy 
to perceive, in the answer given, what a 
decay is taking place in the morals of 
what no doubt was once an honest 
Scotchman. I do not know whether 
hon. Gentlemen below the Gangway 
ever harbour any feeling of revenge 
against their present allies above the 
Gangway, who, in former times, held 
them up to universal execration. Per- 
haps they do not; but, if so, they must 
exercise the highest of Christian virtues. 
But if sometimes they do cherish such a 
feeling, what an absolute triumph they 
may enjoy when they remember that 
not only have they forced their former 
foes to adopt their policy, but have 
also compelled them to swallow their own 
convictions and accept others. There is 
hardly a single thing which right hon. 
Gentlemen opposite did not absolutely 
abhor and condemn that they have not 
now been forced to swallow. The very 
first thing they had to swallow was the 
Plan of Campaign. They took some 
time in doing that. The Plan of Cam- 
paign acted as a sort of moral glove- 
opener which widens the space and ren- 
ders it easy to swallow the rest. 
Once you swallow that, down goes the 
Land League, then down goes Boycot- 
ting, and down goes intimidation and 
all those other accessories of the Land 
League—crime and outrage, and what 
you are pleased to call esprit de corps. 
And how is it that they defend those 
things which they formerly condemned ? 
They say the Government and the 
Crimes Act have no right to interfere 
with Boycotting, which they say is only 
exclusive dealing. Every man has a 
right to deal with whom he likes, but 
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no man has a right to break another 
man’s head for dealing or not dealing 
with certain persons. Ooertainly, no- 
body doubts that. Nobody has a right 
to break another man’s head because 
he does not yield when he is ordered. 
The Land League—what is it? I think 
it is defended by the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Member for Mid Lothian as an 
organization for protection against the 
rapacity of the landlord. The only 
way in which we can test for ourselves 
whether this is a true definition, or 
whether it is a moral act to 
support the League, is to put 
to ourselves whether such -an orga- 
nization could be established in 
England or Scotland. The right hon. 
Gentleman has repeatedly attacked Her 
Majesty’s Government for interfering 
with the League, because he iooked 
upon it as an organization necessary 
underthecircumstances. Would he sanc- 
tion the establishment of such an 
organization in England? If a thing 
is morally wrong in England it is wrong 
in Ireland. The House will remember 
that the right hon. Gentleman (Mr. 
Gladstone) brought forward the case 
of Mary Oollaton, who paid £3 17s. 
a@ year for 17 acres on the Shirley 


estate. The right hon, Gentleman 
received his information from an 
assiduous friend, and, therefore 


doubting it, I examined carefully 
into the case. I found there was 
no Mary, but it was Michael OCollaton. 
Then there was the case the other 
day of a certain Elizabeth Woodhead, a 
person who held a farm of ten acres— 
about equal to seven Irish acres—at £25 
a year; whereas Mary, who was 
Michael, paid £3 17s. I am not blam- 
ing the owner of the estate, who, I 
believe, is a relative of Mr. Gladstone, 
for charging the rent he does; but it 
was an extraordinary excuse he gave, 
that he did not lower the rents because 
the tenants were sinking deeper and 
deeper every year; what was the use 
of reducing the amount, and encouraging 
them to go on in that way? But there 
was a remedy which might have been 
tried. They might have put this widow, 
whose husband had died shortly before, 
and whose son had died within six 
months, into the house, where probably 
she had spent her young days, and to 
which she was attached, It has 
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been stated—I do not know with 
what truth—that the widow offered 
£8 for the house. Ten pounds were 
offered ; that may not be accurate, but I 
am informed it is. There was a remedy 
then. It was to charge Elizabeth the 
same rent as was paid by Mary, that 
is Michael, on the Shirley estate. 
Now, the widow writes the following 
letter, sent to the Zimes by the right 
hon. Gentleman (Mr. Gladstone)— 

‘*T was sorry to see false reports in the papers. 
I do not blame Mr. Gladstone’’ 
The, I understand, is a relative of the 
right hon. Gentleman— 


nor did I wish to remain in the place as [ could 
not pay the rent.”’ 


Where were hon. Gentlemen oppo- 
site—the friends of the tenants? I 
remember a speech made by an hon. 
and learned Gentleman well known at 
the Bar—the hon. and learned Member 
for the Brigg Division of Lincoln. He 
described an eviction which took 
place, in a manner that would have 
made any man shed a tear who 
did not know his antecedents. He 
escorted an old woman from the 
house where the eviction took place, 
giving her his arm, and that old woman, 
I am informed, was imported for the 
occasion. Why did the hon. and learned 
Member not go to Flintshire and show 
his sympathy to this poor widow? 
Charity begins at home, and on this 
ground we have the right hon. Gentle- 
man writing a letter to the Zimes, in 
which he says— 

‘*Your wanton intrusion into the private 
domain was alien to the honourable traditions 
of the British Press, and has compelled 
me to be guilty of a seeming impertinence by 
troubling the people with my private affairs,”’ 


‘¢ Wanton intrusion,’ when he and 
his friends had been wandering all over 
every private domain in my native land ! 
Now, Sir, I ask the right hon. Gentle- 
man for a definite reply to this question : 
whether it would be right and just in 
me to go to Flintshire and to start an 
organization, which would have for its 
object the intimidation, the murder,the 
ruin of, or the outrage upon, any in- 
coming tenant who took the widow’s 
farm? That is the defence which is 
set up for the Land League and for 
boycotting. They have swallowed the 
whole thing. They have drunk the very 
dregs from which they averted their 
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headsin former days. I believe that 
the policy of Her Majesty's Government, 
if pursued with unflinching courage, 
will ultimately triumph over the spas- 
modic efforts of hon. Gentlemen oppo- 
site. I do not believe in the solidarity 
of the two sides of the Gangway oppo- 
site. I believe that the English sense 
of justice and fair play, and man- 
liness and courage, will rally round 
the Administration, regardless of 
torrents of the most infamous 
calumnies, and that the Government 
are determined to carry out the law 
without fear or favour or exception. I 
form my hope of success in Ireland on 
the fact that whatever faults they have, 
the Irish people are not absolutely fools. 
The Irish people know as well as I 
know the amazing benefits that this 
House has conferred upon them. No 
hon. Member opposite can deny that the 
Irish tenants have had benefits conferred 
upon them greater than any conferred 
upon any other tenants in the world. 
You have given them practically half 
the fee simple value, which they can 
sell in the open market and get far more 
for than the landlord can as a rule. 
They begin torealize this, and by-and-bye 
Ibelieve you will find that Irishmen, who, 
as a rule, side with the stronger, will see 
thatthe law isableto maintain itsownand 
to keep down those who opposeit. I can 
say, honestly and fearlessly, that there 
is no man among hon. Gentlemen oppo- 
site, or in the country, who more 
earnestly prays and desires the happi- 
ness and welfare of Ireland. They seek 
it in one way, I in another. I seek it 
by maintaining the law of Parliament 
and the authority of the Crown. I have 
been accused by hon. Gentlemen, in 
reference to a speech I made the other 
day, of not being a law-abiding man, 
and that, therefore, I had no right to 
condemn those whom I called law- 
breakers. I maintain that that attack 
upon me has no foundation in fact. 
This Parliament may pass laws of 
which I entirely disapprove, but I 
would not raise my hand against 
them, but would seek to get them 
altered in the place whence they came. 
But a law passed by an Irish Parlia- 
ment is a different thing. I have never 
consented to obey such an authority as 
that. Allow me to illustrate what I 
mean. Whatcourse would hon. Gentle- 
men opposite pursue if the right hon. 
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Gentleman the Member for Derby, say, 
experiencing ono of those sudden con- 
versions which take place in some states- 
men, were suddenly to propose—as he 
might propose some day—the establish- 
ment of a Parliament in Ireland, the 
first qualification for Membership of 
which was that the Member must 
belong to the Orange organizations. 
[Mr. T. Heary: We would be very 
glad of it; we would be delighted with 
it.] If we were to judge their estimate 
of such a Parliament by their speeches 
outside of this House, I should say that 
would be the very last thing to cross 
their mind. [Mr.T. Hzaty: We would 
take it to-morrow morning. ] I venture to 
say that if such a monstrous proposition 
were carried, there is no method, even 
force, which would not be legitimate to 
be used by hon. Gentlemen opposite in 
disregard of such an authority. You 
have always pleaded against ascendancy, 
but you propose an ascendancy to en- 
dure for ever, an ascendancy in which 
we, the Party to which I belong, would 
not in any sense be represented. Sir, 
we will never acknowledge or be subject 
to such an authority. [ Laughter.]| Hon. 
Members laugh ; they are are at liberty 
to do so, but they must admit that there 
are many in Ireland who share my 
views. The hon. Member for Cork, I 
admit, speaks in this House in the name 
of many Irishmen, but so do I. The 
House must remember there are two 
Irelands. [‘‘No, no!”] A very high 
authority has said so. Listen to this 
quotation— 

‘You must never forget there are two 
Irelands, the Ireland of men of all parties, 
creeds, ranks, and callings, who, in whatever 
else they may differ, unite in the wish to pre- 
serve law and order, and the right of every 
citizen to go about his business in peace and 
safety, and that other and smaller Ireland of 
men who foment, condone, and sympathize with 
crime. 

These are the words of a right hon. 
Gentleman who was Chief Secretary for 
Ireland at the time he uttered them, the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
the Bridgeton Division (Sir G. Trevel- 
yan). With all the information then at 
his disposal, including that of Major Le 
Caron, he formed that opinion and made 
that speech. That is what the right 
hon. Gentleman was, and that is what 
he is. Sir, I repeat what I said in Ire- 


land. Whateversolution may come, to 
one solution at any rate we shall never 
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. If it is to be a rebel to refuse 
to obey rebel authority,thenI am a rebel. 
If it is to be a law-breaker to refuse to 
obey the authority of those who have 
brought law into contempt, and as far 
as they could have trampled upon it, 
then I am a law-breaker. But, Sir, I 
maintain that Her Majesty the Queen 
has no more devotedly loyal subjects in 
the world than in my native country. 
To Her we owe allegiance, to this Parlia- 
ment we owe allegiance and obedience, 
but never to another. Whatever hon. 
Gentlemen opposite may say, we should 
be unworthy of the blood that. flows in 
our veins, of the race to which we 
belong, of our fathers who before us 
refused to bear the yoke you would now 
tie about our necks, if we, their sons, did 
not proclaim the fact that we never, 
never shall obey such decrees. 

Mr. DILLON (Mayo, E.): It is cus- 
tomary for the hon. and gallant Gentle- 
man to give these performances once or 
twice during the Session for the amuse- 
ment of the House ; but his performance 
on this occasion, to judge from the de- 
meanour of those around him, was 
rather less amusing than usual. I 
think the sense of every quarter of 
the House will be with me, and I know 
the sense of the people will agree with 
me, when I say that such speeches may 
be very amusing, but certainly they are 
not politic or statesmanlike. If a good 
and strong illustration were needed why 
it is that the people of Ireland are 
always in a state of discontent and re- 
volt against the Executive, I need go no 
farther than such ‘a speech as we have 
just heard from a fair sample of the gang 
of men under whose guidance the mass 
of the people of Ireland are ruled against 
their will. An hon. and gallant Gentle- 
man who thinks it highly creditable to 
himself, amid the cheers of his four fol- 
lowers, to declare that the ditches of 
Ireland shall be preserved to pitch us 
into whenever they can get the oppor- 
tunity! I hope the day is near at 
hand, and will not be long delayed, 
when the people—I speak not for my- 
self—will not be in the power of such 
men to be pitched into ditches or 
trampled upon. I have not the slight- 
est intention, and I do not think the 
House will expect me to do so, to follow 
the hon. and gallant Gentleman through 
his long array of stale jokes, utterly be- 
side the issue before us. There are 
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only two points in the whole of 
that long and rambling oration in 
the least degree worthy of comment. 
The hon. and gallant Gentleman deemed 
it consistent with fair play and manli- 
ness to commence his discourse with a 
virulent and calumnious attack on a 
Member of the House now undergoing 
six months’ imprisonment with hard 
labour. Why did he not select as the 
object of his attack a man on these 
benches who could answer him? My 
hon. Friend could very well deal 
with the hon. and gallant Gentleman 
were he at liberty, but under the detest- 
able system that prevails in Ireland he 
will not even hear the charges made 
against him. That does not accord with 
my idea of what is fair or manly. 

Corone, SAUNDERSON: I made 
the same accusation in the hon. Mem- 
ber’s presence last year. 

An hon. Member: It is not true. 

Mr. DILLON : Whether it was made 
last year or not, it should not have been 
made in the hon. Member’s absence 
this year. With reference to the con- 
temptible attack made on the right hon. 
Gentleman, whom I shall certainly not 
undertake to defend or speak for, I will 
only say the hon. and gallant Gentle- 
man has not improved whatever position 
he had by these attempted sneers. Let 
the hon. and gallant Gentleman advance 
in force upon Flintshire and attempt to 
address a Flintshire audience, and I can 
tell him he will require strong protection 
to secure him from intimate acquaint- 
ance with the nearest horse-pond. The 
answer to all the silly talk of the hon. 
and gallant Gentleman is that the 
thing could not be done; there is 
no grievance to encourage organization 
among the tenants. There is this dif- 
ference between such a case and our 
action in Ireland; we do not go down 
and force our system on the country ; we 
are implored to go to the assistance of 
unfortunate oppressed people, and when 
we do go the entire population turns 
out to listen to us and carry out the 
policy we recommend. We have heard 
the statements of the Chief Secretary as 
to the improvement in the condition of 
Ireland, and these statements remind 
me forcibly of certain statements to be 
found in that most interesting volume, 
the ‘Life of the late Mr. W. E. Fors- 
ter.” Inthe winter of 1882 Mr. Forster 
wrote—it is touching and painful now to 
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read the letters—to his intimate friends, 
saying — 

“My Resident Magistrates gave me the best 
reports, crime is declining and rents are being 
paid, and the people are being turned away 
from the Nationalist Leaders. We shall soon 
have the whole country on our side.” 


We know how in a very short 
time every one of these expectations 
was falsified. Just as in these days 
we are scorned and laughed at, so we 
were ridiculed and disbélieved then. The 
late Mr. Forster thought he had got 
hold of a patriot who had more in- 
fluence and knowledge among the Irish 
people than we had. At the very time 
he was writing these letters he was in 
correspondence with the _ illustrious 
Richard Pigott, who undertook for 
a trifling consideration to convert 
the National Party of Ireland from 
the hon. Member for Cork to the 
Government of the day. I have not 
the slightest doubt that the present 
Chief Secretary has similar agents 
willing to enlighten the people and 
bring them over to the Government. 
The system that has existed for so long 
in Ireland breeds Pigotts as corruption 
breeds worms. There never has yet 
been a Government in Ireland that has 
not had communications with people of 
that class. But I content myself now 
with alluding to the decrease in crime. 
There is a decrease of crime in Ire- 
land, and no person rejoices at it more 
than I do. The whole argument of 
many Members of the Party opposite is 
addressed to the supposition that we 
are working in Ireland for the increase 
of crime. I deny that, and always 
shall. It is part and eee of that 
detestable system of calumny and in- 
sult now being exploded and blown 
intoatoms. Our interest is as great as 
yours, and, indeed, much greater, in the 
decrease of crime. The reasons with 
which I account for the decrease in 
crime are chiefly two; the first is the 
numerous concessions and settlements 
which have been obtained by tenants 


‘hopelessly in arrear in certain districts 


by the working of the Plan of Oam- 
paign; the second and stronger reason is, 
that while in the winter of 1882 the peo- 

le were driven to desperation by the 
Gaowlslas that there was no feeling of 
sympathy for them in this House, they 
are now buoyed up with the hope en- 
gendered by the sympathy displayed for 
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them in this country. In my judgment 
the speeches made by the right hon.Gen- 
tleman the Member for Mid Lothian, and 
by his friends, have had more effect in 
stopping agrarian crime in Ireland than 
all the Coercion Acts ever passed. It is 
impossible to escape from this conclu- 
sion, because in the course of Irish 
history you have tried coercion 70 or 80 
times in every shape ingenuity can 
devise, and we have been taught by 
long and terrible experience that 
coercion will not put down agrarian 
crime, but, on the contrary, that 
agrarian crime follows in spite of any 
coercion you may devise. But what is 
the difference between the condition of 
things in Ireland now, and what it has 
been under former Coercion Acts? Hon. 
Members opposite would have us 
believe that we have a Heaven-sent 
Minister, and that is the distinction 
between Ireland now and formerly, when 
coercion was administered under less 
able men. I take a totally different view. 
I do not see the wonderful ability in the 
administration of the present Chief 
Secretary. I recognize considerable 
literary capacity—and a great gift of 
conveying insulting sarcasms in contro- 
versy. It is preposterous to say that 
the present Chief Secretary exceeds in 
ability all his Predecessors who have 
had to administer Coercion. The dis- 
tinction that marks off the present 
period by a broad and manifest line 
from any previous period in Ooercion 
history is, that for the first time a great 
Minister has come forward at the head 
of a great Party and bid the people be 
of good heart; has told them to control 
themselves and suffer with patience, for 
the time is approaching and near at 
hand when a termination shall be put 
to their sufferings. That alone it is 
that has made it possible to show a 
diminution of crime under a Ooercion 
Act. Now, a few words on the question 
of prison treatment. First, let me say 
that we have from the very outset been 
grossly misrepresented in the whole 
business. It has been said that we claim 
that the man dressed in black should 
receive different treatment from that 
afforded the poor man in frieze. That 
is a pure invention emanating from the 
speeches of the Chief Secretary. My- 
self, Mr. O’Brien, and numbers of other 
leaders in the movement, have taken 
every opportunity to declare our repudi- 
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ation of the idea that we claim the 
slightest difference in food or treat- 
ment from the poorest man who is 
unished for acting on our counsel. 
t has been our attitude from the 
outset. We never ask for better food 
or any mitigation of the rules inflicting 
physical discomfort, and that I may say 
is severe. It would be more decent and 
manly for hon. Members to try the 
effect of the plank bed before they 
eet the mention of it with a laugh. 
hat we asked and what we shall get 
in the end in spite of jeers and insults— 
and I believe the people of England are 
entirely on our side in this—what we 
ask is that a man who for political 
motives in Ireland does certain things 
that brings him under these so-called 
legal tribunals should not be subjected 
to those particular parts of prison dis- 
cipline which are simply matters of per- 
sonal insult and indignity, and, I repeat 
for the twentieth time, our demand is 
made on behalf of the poorest labouring 
man as strongly as in favour of Mr. 
O’Brien, Mr. Carew, or any other Mem- 
ber. In the first place we object to 
association with criminals; secondly, we 
object to the revolting service that is 
put upon criminals; and, thirdly, we 
have objected and do object to wearin 
the livery of crime. It has been use 
as a taunt against us that in objecting 
to wear prison clothes we are doing a 
very absurd thing. Do Members know 
what prison clothes are? Have they seen 
a prisoner in the prison dress? Are they 
aware that Conservative newspapers 
in Ireland boasted that when the 
Act was passed they would soon 
have us clad in the livery of 
crime? These words were used before 
we had appeared before your tribunals 
to be condemned; the intention was to 
humiliate us by putting on the dress 
worn by forgers and others guilty of 
disgraceful crimes. I say this attempt 
to humiliate us I will prove and brin 
home to the responsibility of the Ohiat 
Secretary. [An hon. Mzemper: Where 
ishe?] Itis part of that infamous con- 
spiracy that has been carried on in this 
country by Pigotts, a department of 
which has come to be known as Pigott- 
ism. Letme, before I into details 
of the attack upon Mr. O’Brien, draw 
the attention of the House for a moment 
to an observation made by the Chief 


{ Secretary yesterday. He said— 
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“Admitting,for the sake of argument, that men 
have a political object in view, if you therefore 
treat them as political prisoners you must admit 
dynamitards and assassins, and until you are 
prepared to carry out your principle toa logical 
conclusion, and say that a man who attempts 
to blow up this House, or kill a Chief Secretary 
or other official, should enjoy a relaxation of 
prison rules, your political offender argument 
absolutely falls to the ground.”’ 
This is one of the most extraordinary 
doctrines I ever heard. It is a depar- 
ture from the universal practice among 
civilized nations; it is the adoption 
by his nephew of the doctrine laid 
down by Lord Salisbury when he said 
that political prisoners were to be 
treated as others, in proportion to the 
formidable nature of the movement in 
which they were engaged. No doubt 
the Chief Secretary would have treated 
George Washington with all these in- 
dignities if he had him in his power— 
would have knocked him down, stripped 
him, and cut his hair. So the doctrine 
of the Prime Minister and the Chief 
Secretary is that there should be no dis- 
tinction between forgers and political 
offenders—they should be submitted to 
the same punishment and degradation. 
The question was raised here to-night 
whether it was reasonable or not for us 
to object to associate with forgers, pick- 
pockets, thieves, and other low crimi- 
nals, and an hon. Member opposite said 
it was not. It is possible, in view of 
recent developments, that certain Mem- 
bers of the Tory Party do not object to 
associate with forgers, but allow me to 
say we have not reached that pitch of 
civilization in Ireland yet. @ are 
backward and Arcadian in our inno- 
cence, and we do object to associate 
with forgers or with respectable Liberal 
Unionists of Belfast, who poison people 
to get the amount of insurance. We 
feel it a degradation and insult to be 
clothed in the prison garb, and to tramp 
round a prison yard, with perhaps a 
poisoner in front and Richard Pigott be- 
hind. This is our objection—not to the 
occas suffering of the punishment. 
e object to the moral degradation to 
which the Minister who controls Ireland 
would subject his political enemies. I 
make the charge with all deliberation. 
I am perfectly aware it is an exceedingly 
gee and seriouscharge. I charge the 
hief Secretary with deliberately, on his 
own responsibility, gratifying his per- 
sonal enmity against Mr. O’Brien, in a 
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way that seemsto meinconceivably mean. 
He stated in this House previously that 
on the occasion of the former imprison- 
ment he had studied closely the 
Reports which reached the Castle as 
to Mr. O’Brien’s health. He was not 
content with the local Reports, but 
he sent a physician from England, 
who also reported. He had the Re- 
ports of Dr. M‘Oabe, the doctor of the 
Prisons Board, and of the famous, or 
infamous, Dr. Barr, and of the local 
doctor, to the effect that it would be 
dangerous to subject Mr. O’Brien to the 
ordinary prison treatment, or to violence 
of any ea. What happens? Mr. 
O’Brien, in this House and at Cork, 
had surely inflicted considerable annoy- 
ance on the Ohief Secretary. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: Never. 

Mr. DILLON: The general senti- 
ment of this House, as far as I can 
judge, is, that in the encounter which 
took place some time ago, Mr. O’Brien 
had considerably the better of it. This, 
then, is what I wish to put to the House: 
If any hon. Member of this House had 
been engaged in controversy with 
another with whom he had had severe 
passages of arms, and if afterwards he 
got his opponent into his power, he 
would take every precaution to prevent 
the possibility of anyone saying that he 
had taken a mean and contemptible 
vengeance. But the case is greatly 
strengthened when the right hon. Gen- 
tleman has these Medical Reports, 
under which he is bound not to inflict 
these indignities upon Mr. O’Brien. 
The right hon. Gentleman, however, 
held his hand, knowing that some time 
ago he sent out a circular warning and 
intimidating the governors of prisons in 
Ireland, if they did not enforce the letter 
of the law in every one of the prison 
rules against Members of Parliament 
who might come into their hands. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: No. 

Mr. DILLON: It came from the right 
hon. Gentleman’s Department, which he 
does not control except when he likes, 
very well knowing that he lets Mr. 
O’Brien go to a gaol where a special gar- 
rison had been placed to meet him—a gar- 
rison of men selected because they were 
known to be hostile and enemies. We 
heard the other day of the philanthropy 
of the doctor of Clonmel. I believe, 
from information I have received, that 
the doctor in Clonmel acted a low.and, 
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I was going to say, a villanous part, 
because he was heard to.say—‘‘ Shortly 
after he comes in here you will see that 
he will be stripped before he will have 
time to talk.” I have proved that the 
right hon. Gentleman could, with the 
greatest ease, have prevented Mr. 
O’Brien from being assaulted. But 
scarcely was he locked up in gaol than 
he was attacked most violently, knocked 
down, brutally ill-treated in a way that 
no ordinary prisoner should be dealt 
with, and stripped naked. To show 
how indecent was the hurry, I might 
mention that when I was myself sent to 
Dundalk Gaol no question was raised 
as to the clothes I was to wear until the 
next morning—but they were decent 
men there—when an official came in 
and said—‘ Mr. Dillon, I am afraid I 
must ask you to wear these clothes.” 
Now let me direct your attention to the 
action of the right hon. Gentleman. The 
Chief Secretary, having been made 
aware of the facts of O’Brien’s 
case, wentto a banquet in Dublin and 
never once alluded to the circumstance 
that Mr. O’Brien’s treatment was accom- 
panied by violence and insults, although 
for the first time yesterday he referred 
to the amount of violence which “ un- 
happily” had to be used. He never 
said a word about “unhappily” in 
Ireland. Whenever he referred to the 
matter it was with words accompanied 
by insolent sneers and laughter. 

Mr. BALFOUR: I have constantly 
used the word before. 

Mr. DILLON: But you did not at 
the banquet, for here is the official re- 
port. I want to show that the language 
the right hon. Gentleman used was 
brutally wanton and insulting to Mr. 
O’Brien; and, furthermore, that it was 
absolutely and entirely false. He takes 
out a telegram sent by the Lord Mayor, 
and says— 

“T have this document about Mr. O’Brien’s 
treatment. In this document I find ‘ Illegal 
and brutal violence [Laughter]—that is not 
it—[Laughter], ‘unexampled indignation’ 
[Laughter], ‘system of attacking and breaking 
down your political adversary by torture.’ 
{Laughter.| No; thatis not it; here it is— 
‘Mr. O’Brien has now been naked in his cell 
for thirty-six hours.’ [Roars of laughter.]” 
Recollect these roars of laughter are 
contained in the report sent out by the 
official shorthand writer, the Ohief 
Secretary having refused to allow 
Nationalist reporters to attend the 
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banquet. This is the official description 
of hai took place— 


‘« When he got to Clonmel Prison he refused 
to allow—he threw every obstacle in the way 
of—any medical examination ; he declined abso- 
lutely to be weighed [Laughter], and as he did 
not permit the doctor to form any judgment 
from personal examination of his case, he went 
through the ordinary process to which every 
ne ner is subject who offends against the 

ws.” 


The right hon. Gentleman states. that 
because Mr. O’Brien would not allow 
the doctor to examine him he was sub- 
jected to this violence. Now, every pre- 
caution was taken—and_ successfully 
taken—for a whole week to prevent Mr. 
O’Brien reading that statement. Can 
human meanness go further than that? 
But we broke the blockade at last, 
although illegal measures were even 
taken to keep the information away 
from Mr. O’Brien, who was refused 
ermission to see his counsel. I have 
een able to obtain from Mr. O’Brien, 
in his own words—which are entitled 
to credence in this House just as much 
as if he were present—a description of 
what took place, and I will read it— 


* About 11 a.m. on the morning after my 
arrival in the prison, the chief warder, Gough, 
entered my cell and said, ‘ Come to the doctor.’ 
I followed him to the wide, open court, stone- 
paved. A gentleman was standing at a high 
desk in this open corridor. He did not salute 
me, nor in any manner inform me who he was. 
His first words were, ‘Open your vest.’ I was 
obliged to ask him, ‘ Are you the prison doctor?’ 
He said, ‘ Yes,’ and drew out his stethoscope. 
I opened my vest, and he placed the stethoscope 
to my chest on the right and left side, as well as 
I can remember, without asking to have my 
shirt opened. He next said, ‘ Have you a cough?’ 
I said, ‘I should be very sorry to be personally 
discourteous, but owing to the past per- 
version on a former occasion of my 
communications with the prison doctor in 
Tullamore I have no means of protecting my- 
self against misrepresentation, unless to decline 
to make any communication as to my health, 
but you are at perfect liberty to examine me 
in every way youchoose.’ He said, ‘ That does 
not matter; open your shirt ; your shirt is too 
stiff.’ I then opened my shirt, and he examined 
me with another instr t, I believe a bi- 
naural stethoscope—after which he said, ‘ Put 
out yourtongue.’ Ididso. He then struck 
me lightly on the stomach, and without another 
word put up his instrument. I had to ask him, 
‘Is that all?’ He said‘ Yes,’ and I turned 
back to the cell with the chief warder, who had 
been a witness of the examination, and who, 
like the doctor and myself, was standing in the 
corridor during the examination.” 


Now compare that statement with the 
one made to this laughing banquet, 
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that the attack made on Mr. O’Brien 
was in consequence of his refusal to 
allow a medical examination. It is as 
absolutely false a statement as could 
be made. Mr. O’Brien’s description 
continues— 


‘About five minutes afterwards the chief war- 
der returned to my cell and said, ‘ We must force 
you to put on the prison clothes. I asked to 
see the governor, who appeared to have been 
waiting outside the door, for he immediately 
appeared. I said, ‘I have to ask that a doctor 
shall be present during any attack upon me.’ He 
said, ‘I cannot do that; you have the 
doctor.’ Then,’ said I, ‘ you will have to strip 
me by force,’ or words to that effect. I placed 
my back to the further wall of the cell. Three 
warders immediately rushed at me with the 
chief warder. The four seized me, and a violent 
struggle took place between us, the governor 
standing by.” 


What a noble revengs !— 


“They succeeded after a struggle in flinging 
me on my back on the floor, dragging my clothes 
away meanwhile. When I was down one man 

laced his knee on my chest, not, as I believe, 
brutally, but with a pressure that caused me con- 
siderable suffering. I heard someone, I think the 
chief warder, say, ‘Don’t hurt him.’ The pres- 
sure was then relaxed, and I struggled to my 
feet again, and renewed the struggle while my 
clothes were being torn off one by one. I was 
then flung down a second time on the floor, 
this time on my face. I continued to struggle 
with all my force while they were dragging the 
prison clothes on me, and from the struggle 
and exhaustion I became so faint that they had 
twice to cease in order to give me a drink of 
water. During this second struggle my 
strength was totally exhausted. f heard 
the governor give the order to have 
my hair and beard taken off, and I re- 
member the first few dashes made at me with 
the scissors. After that I lost consciousness, 
and when I recovered found my mouth full of 
hairs, and was propped up on a stool between 
two warders, who still held my arms. The 
governor said, ‘ Surely you have resisted enough 
now ; you know it has to be done.’ I said to 
him, ‘ You know little of me if you donot know 
that the struggle is only beginning now. The 
instant my hands are free I will fling these 
clothes off again.’ While we were speaking, 
Alderman Hackett, one of the visiting justices, 
whom I did not know at the time, came into 
the cell. I was still gasping for breath, sitting 
on the stool between the warders. 1 told him, 
as well as I was able in my condition at the 
time, what had happened. He was greatly 
shocked, but it was not at my suggestion he 
went for a clergyman. The warders having 
followed Alderman Hackett to the door, I in- 
stantly threw off the prison clothes. Three of 
them rushed at me again, and another struggle 
took place. They succeeded in forcing on 
some of the prison clothes again, seizing and 
twisting my arms all thetime. In consequence 
of my resistance the chief warder told them 
not to mind forcing on the coat or vest this 
time. I again became so faint that-they again 
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put water on my lips, but continued to hold 
my arms while I stood leaning —— the wall 
for a considerable period. So far as I can es- 
timate the scene had by this time lasted half 
an hour. The warders continued to hold me 
for a long time, when the chief warder said, 
“Bring him along,’ and I was immediately 
dragged to the door in my shirt-sleeves and 
with my feet naked. No intimation what- 
ever was given me that I was being brought 
to be weighed. Up to this moment the ques- 
tion of weighing had never been mentioned to 
me either by the doctor or the warders, and 
I should never have made the slightest objec- 
tion if I had known that that was their ob- 
ject. I was dragged across a large open space, 
which I have since learnt was the main hall 
of the prison. At the moment I was so 
stupefied, and my bad sight made me so help- 
less (my spectacles having been taken from 
me during the struggle and not returned), 
that I had only the most confused notion of 
where I was being taken; my impression was 
that I was being dragged to a punishment 
cell. I said to the warders who had hold of 
my arms again and again, ‘Where are you 
dragging me to?’ They made no reply, but 
pulled me on to what I now _ believe 
was a weighing machine, beside which the 
governor and the doctor were standing. My 
legs and arms were ed about the machine 
in an exceedingly painful way, and I then said, 
‘ As long as you are treating me in this barbarous 
fashion I will submit to nothing except by force. 
The governor said, ‘Take him away.’ They 
apparently gave up the attempt to weigh me. 
Let the House compare this statement of 
Mr. O’Brien’s with that which was made 
at the banquet by the right hon. Gentle- 
man, not one word of which is true. 

Mrz. A.J. BALFOUR: I am very un- 
willing to interrupt the hon. Gentleman, 
and have refrained hitherto from 
doing so. I may say, with regard to the 
information I made public at the 
banquet, that it was founded entirley 
on a report in the Freeman’s Journal. I 
had no official report at that time. 

Mr. DILLON: The right hon. 
Gentleman said at the banquet that 
the Prisons Board was not in his De- 
partment. Questions connected with 
prisons did not come through his hands, 
and therefore it was only from accidental 
circumstances that he became acquainted 
with the case. The right hon. Gentle- 
man said that he went down to the offiee 
on the Friday, when the facts which he 
had just stated were brought before him. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: That is ex- 
actly what I indicated. When I went 
to the office the Under Secretary brought 
me a copy of the Freeman’s Jou of 
that day. 

Mr. DILLON: I leave it to any 
Member of this House whether any 
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individual reading that speech would 
not have taken it to be a statement of 
the knowledge of the Chief Secretary 
founded on official documents. The 
right hon. Gentleman said he went down 
to the office when the ‘‘ following facts” 
were brought before him. The words 
are no quotation from the Freeman’s 
Journal, and the Chief Secretary adopted 
the statements, whatever they were, and 
said that he immediately proceeded to 
write a minute to the effect that, though 
the responsibility for Mr. O’Brien’s con- 
duct in refusing to submit to medical 
examination would rest with himself, the 
Chief Secretary did not think he ought 
to permit Mr. O’Brien to ruin his con- 
stitution for the purpose of injuring Her 
Majesty’s Government. There was not 
a person in that room who did not 
believe, and was not justified in believ- 
ing, that the facts mentioned by the right 
hon. Gentleman were taken from an 
Official Report at his disposal. My 
attention has also been drawn to another 
point which strengthens my case. The 
right hon. Gentleman read first of all a 
telegram from the Freeman’s Journal, 
and after reading it alluded to it in the 
following terms :—‘‘ That, gentlemen, is 
the important part of the telegram 
which you have all seenin the Freeman’s 
Journal.” Now I want the House to 
understand that the right hon. Gentle- 
man, who stated that this telegram was 
wholly and absolutely incorrect, gives 
an account on his own authority of what 
actually happened. 

Mr. A. 3 BALFOUR: I have no 
desire to interrupt the hon. Gentleman. 
This particular fact is sprung upon the 


House. If the House will permit me, 
as far as I recollect, I will give the 
exact narrative. If I recollect rightly— 


I know I am taking a liberty with the 
hon. Gentleman—the events referred to 
occurred on the Thursday. On the 
Friday I was at the office. I had not 
seen the morning papers. According to 
my recollection, the Under Secretary 
came into my room and pointed out the 
story given in the Freeman’s Journal. 
I did not accept that report as true; but 
I did think that the part of it which 
referred to Mr. O’Brien’s refusal to be 


examined was probably true. 
Mr. T. M. HEALY (Longford, N.): 


When and where was it stated in the 
Freeman’s Journal ? 
Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I may be 
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wrong, but I believe, if my recollection 
serves me right, the hon. Gentleman 
will find it in the Freeman’s Journal. 
I have not refreshed my memory. I 
had reason to believe on the Friday that 
the sole reason for the report in the 
Freeman’s Journal was that the medical 
examination had not been allowed to 
take tae and then I forwarded, by 
special messenger, the medical reports 
made about Mr. O’Brien on the previous 
occasion. On Saturday I made my 
speech. I think I must have received . 
some kind of official notification of what 
did take place in the prison, or I should 
not have said at the banquet that these 
Reports were false. I do not think my 
Official Reports referred to Mr. O’Brien’s 
refusal or non-refusal to be examined. 
I still believed the statement of the 
Freeman’s Journal, when it might 
naturally be believed that Mr. O’Brien 
had refused to be examined. The 
matter was brought before Mr. O’Brien, 
and he took means of making his com- 
plaints public. I took the opportunity 
of correcting my mistake in the Press. 
Mr. DILLON: A very strange and 
wonderful story. I leave that explanation 
to speak for itself. Before I pass from 
this particular branch of the subject, I 
want to direct attention to what the 
Chief Secretary did and said. He said, 
“T do not think Mr. O’Brien should be 
permitted to ruin his constitution in 
order to injure Her Majesty’s 
Government.’”” He shows not the 
slightest symptom of a feeling of 
humanity ; his one object of care is Her 
Majesty’s Government. What did he do? 
He says, ‘‘I therefore gave directions 
that as Mr. O’Brien would not allow 
himself to be medically examined, the 
reports made by Dr. Ridley and Dr. 
Barr should be sent down by special 
messenger to the doctor at Clonmel, so 
that he might carefully watch Mr. 
O’Brien and take care that no eccentri- 
city on his part should injure his con- 
stitution.”” But why were not these re- 
rts of the previous occasion of Mr. 
’Brien’s imprisonment sent down be- 
fore this brutal assault of the Governor 
was committed? Why was not a tele- 
gram sent from the Castle? Perhaps 
it was in order that this brutal and dis- 


gusting assault on Mr. O’Brien might 
give the right hon. Gentleman the 


pleasure of sneering at him at the ban- 
quet. Then, finding that a large section 
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of his constituents at Maiichester did 
not approve his conduct, the right hon. 
Gentleman wrote a long letter to a cer- 
tain Mr. Armitage, in which he said 
that Mr. O’Brien’s offence was of a very 
different character from that which it 
was represented to be by the right hon. 
Member for Newcastle. In the whole 
history of political controversy I know 
of nothing meaner than this attempt 
to fasten odious charges on an oppo- 
nent. The right hon. Gentleman pro- 
ceeds in the letter to give what in his 
judgment was a fair specimen of the 
speech for which Mr. O’Brien was con- 
victed. He says— 


“‘ Take, for instance, these sentences :—‘ I am 
afraid land-grabbers are living and thriving in 
the midst of you. . . . If all our labours for 
the last ten years have not been in vain, you 
ought tv know how to deal with a land-grabber.’ 
I say without fear of contradiction that a 
Government which should allow words like 
these to be uttered, with whatever intention on 
the part of the speaker, in a district in Ireland 
where there were evicted farms, might be 
making itself accessory to assassination.” 


Now let the House just listen for a 
second to what the real speech of Mr. 
O’Brien was. He did say— 


‘* T am afraid they (land-grabbers) are living 
and thriving in the midst of you, and you know 
it. I need not go into particulars. [fall our 
labours for the past ten years have not been in 
vain, you ought to know a land-grabber when 
you meet him ; you ought to know how to deal 
with him without any instructions from me.” 


But then my hon. Friend gave the 
instructions which were suppressed by 
the right hon. Gentleman. I will, how- 
ever, read them to you— 


“ Tf you want a lesson how to dea! with land- 
grabbers, go to the English trade unions, and 
ask them how they deal with cowards and 
sneaks.” 


My hon. Friend went on to say— 


“‘T just thought of a higher authority than 
Lord Salisbury upon the question of land- 
grabbing, and the words came back tomy 
mind—the mighty words of Scripture—‘ Break 
not the bounds of the widow, and enter not 
into the field of the fatherless, for the Lord 
hath raised them up a kinsman whose arm is 
mighty, and he willavenge.’ (Cheers.) The 
Lord has raised up for the homeless and 
defenceless Irish peasant ; the Lord has raised 
upa friend whose arm is mighty. And I tell 
you that no law can deal with that power, 
because it is itselfa law of nature. It is the 
first principle of self-preservation. For 
hundreds of thousands of the people of Ireland, 
no alternative, absolutely no alternative, for 
many of the homeless poor of Ireland, except 
the alternative of the blunderbuss. It- is 
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because I abhor and condemn crime in every 
form that I hope that every man and ev 
woman in Tipperary will to-day enrol them- 
selves as Primrose knights and Primrose dames, 
and take a leaf out of the Primrose book.” 


Sir, I say that a man is no man if he 
throws out unjust charges against an 
adversary who is unable to meet him, 
and denies him the right even of read- 
ing the charges levelled against him, 
but accuses him, upon garbled extracts, 
of inciting to assassination. Yet this is 
the kind of thing to which we are sub- 
jected in Ireland, That is the kind 
of war which is being carried out against 
the Nationalists, and I say that it is a 
method which will be known to all pos- 
terity as “‘ Pigottism.” Talk of calumny, 
and of insult, and of false accusations 
and slanders! I challenge the annals 
of political warfare to show anything 
like what has been levelled at our 
heads. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: The hon. 
Member has brought against me the 
accusation, couched in violent language, 
that I accused Mr. O’Brien of inciting 
to murder. Now, I guarded myself 
against attributing any motives to Mr. 
O’Brien in the matter. My words were 
these— 


“I say, without fear of contradiction, that a 
Government which should allow words like 
these to be uttered, with whatever intention on 
the part of the speaker, in a district in Ireland 
where there were evicted farms; might be 
making itself accessory to assassination.” 


The House will notice that I distinctly 
laid down that words like these might 
produce a collision. I adhere still to 
what I said; but I did not suggest that 
Mr. O’Brien had that intention, or any 
other intention, and I carefully guarded 
myself against it. 

Mr. DILLON: I want to know 
whether the right hon. Gentleman con- 
siders it consistent with his ideas of 
proper political conduct to have sup- 
pressed passages which would fully 
have explained what the action of Mr. 
O’Brien really was? I read all 
that he said, but I say that his pur- 
pose was to convey to the people 
of Manchester that Mr. O’Brien had in- 
cited to assassination. That is the only 
plain meaning that can be put upon 
his language. If not, why were these 
passages suppressed, and why was Mr. 
O’Brien punished? The words, taken 
by themselves, did not amount to the 
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meaning sought to be ay upon them ; 
they were innocent words, and no man 
ought to be punished for using them. I 
am not at all surprised that the right hon. 
Gentleman should have concluded his 
speech at the Dublin banquet by re- 
marking that these little excitements 
were soon forgotten, but that the powers 
of mendacity were by no means ex- 
hausted. When the right hon. Gentle- 
man was driven into a corner upon the 
subject of prison treatment, he said that 
all Irish prisoners were treated in the 
same manner; that he could not give 
dispensations, but that the law required 
that all prisoners convicted of offences 
should be treated in the same way. 
Now, I say that that also is false. It is 
not true that all political prisoners are 
treated in the same way. I need 
only refer to the cases of the 
Belfast swindlers, and Mr. White, J.P., 
who was charged with cruelty to a 
child, to show that, while political 
prisoners are treated with relentless 
severity, offences committed by friends of 
the Government are treated with the 
greatest leniency. The Belfast swind- 
lers were guilty of a disgusting crime; 
but the redeeming feature in their case 
was that one of them was the Secretary 
of the Association which got up the de- 
monstration for the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Member for Birmingham (Mr. 
Chamberlain). He was a man—for I saw 
him on his trial—of a sanctimonious 
cast of countenance, and the evidence 
proved that he never appeared out of 
doors without a silk hat. The Crown 
exhausted every contrivance to protect 
the Belfast prisoners, and although the 
evidence was overwhelming, no pressure 
was used for a severe judgment. Oon- 
sequently, these men, who were con- 
victed of one of the most abominable 
crimes known in civilized life—namely, 
the insuring of a number of lives, forg- 
ing certificates, and then supplying men 
with whiskey who were known to be in 
the habit of taking too much in order to 
kill them —men convicted of this 
atrocious crime were sentenced simply 
to six months’ imprisonment. That is 
the kind of law and order that exists in 
Ireland. The prisoners were brought 
to Belfast Gaol and then ordered to be 
removed to Derry Gaol. When they 
emerged from Belfast Gaol to be re- 
moved to Derry they were dressed in 
their own clothes, and one of them, who 
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is saidto be the possessor of a fortune 
of £50,000, but was desirous of adding 
to it by nefarious practices, said he was 
cold, upon which the governor of the 
gaol said he would lend him his own 
overcoat. I do not state that as a posi- 
tive fact, but such is my information. 
At Derry Gaol Mr. Alderman Bell, one 
of the visiting justices, visited the 
prisoners Dunlop and Matthews, and he 
reports that he found Dunlop reading 
and Matthews writing, and both were 
entirely satisfied with everything. The 
only thing they said they wanted was 
their liberty. Probably if they will send 
a petition to the right hon. Gentleman 
the Member for West Birmingham he 
will procure even that for them. Contrast 
this treatment with that of a Member of 
this House, whose only crime is that he 
has shown the spirit of a man, and has 
refused to desert his people in obedience 
to the dictates of the Lord Lieutenant. 
Mrs. Harrington writes to say, in refer- 
ence to the treatment of her husband, 
that he was put to stone-breaking and 
chopping wood; that the skin was off 
his fingers with oakum-picking, and 
that he was driven in prison clothes from 
Tralee upon an outside car through the 
chief town of the constituency which he 
represents in this House, with no over- 
coat, and only an old blanket to use as a 
rug to cover him. She spoke to him for 
a moment and saw that his fingers were 
raw. See the contrast between the 
treatment of Mr. Harrington and that 
of the Belfast swindlers! But let me 
give another contrast. In December 
last, Mr. O’Shea, the Secretary of a 
local branch of the National League at 
Macroom, was accused of writing a 
threatening letter, and was sentenced to 
four months’ imprisonment with hard 
labour. The charge against him was 
intimidation, and he was convicted, al- 
though the man to whom the letter was 
written came forward and swore that he 
was in no way intimidated. Here is a 
contrast. At Stapletown on the Ist of 
October, 1888, a member of the firm of 
Hussey & Oo., well-known land agents, 
was charged with assaulting a common 

rostitute. The police were attracted 
by her screams, and arrested her as- 
sailant, whom they found lying in the 
hall exhausted. Mr. Gardner, R.M., 
convicted the offender, but thought the 
ends of justice would be satisfied by 
imposing a fine of £5. To make the 
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picture complete, Mr. Gardner is the 
magistrate who passed a severe sentence 
upon the Kerry prisoners, against whom 
no offence whatever was proved. Is it 
wonderful, under such circumstances, 
that the people of Ireland should not 
respect the law? If I were to take 
the trouble to inquire, I could give 
numerous instances, but I will con- 
tent myself with one, that of Adam 
White, J.P., of the County Leitrim, 
who is a member of the Loyal and 
Patriotic Party. This gentleman ap- 
pears to have been in the habit of 
returning home drunk, and upon one 
particular night, when in that condition 
—a cold and wet night—he stripped a 
servant girl of 14 stark naked, beat her 
with all his might, and then kicked her 
out into the road. She was picked up 
out of a ditch by somebody who hap- 
pened to pass. This respectable gen- 
tleman—I do not know whether he is 
not still a magistrate—was brought up 
before his fellow magistrates, who con- 
vieted him and sentenced him to six 
months’ imprisonment without hard 
labour. Of course, his offence was no- 
thing like so serious a one as that of 
Mr. O’Brien. Beating and turning a 
poor little girl out into the road on 
acold night in Ireland is a loyal and 
respectable offence, and I am told 
that this worthy magistrate enjoys 
in gaol a glass of whisky every day, 
and is supplied with the Freeman’s 
Journal. The right hon. Gentleman says 
that the powers of mendacity in Ireland 
are absolutely inexhaustible. If the 
right hon. Gentleman would spend a 
little more time in Dublin Castle, he 
would see for himself that that institu- 
tion is capable of challenging any other 
in the whole world in misrepresenting 
and colouring Reports in accordance 
with its own wishes. And now let me 
say a word or two upon the question of 
the improvement of the condition of 
Ireland. The Chief Secretary seems to 
think that he utterly crushes us by an- 
nouncing that the condition of Ireland 
is improving. Now, I fail to see what 
point he desires to make from that 
statement. He has boasted recently of 
different kinds of improvement, and 
particularly of improvements in the 
amount of agrarian crime. I admit 
this, to a certain extent, andI rejoice at 
it. The only difference between us is, 
thut the right hon. Gentleman thinks 
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it is due to his wonderful government 
of Ireland, whereas I say it is due 
partly to the Plan of Campaign, and 
partly to the action of the right 
hon. Member for Mid Lothian. But 
there is another cause. Everybody 
knows that this has been a better year 
in England than it used to be, and so 
it has been in Ireland. The price of 
cattle has gone up enormously, and as 
that is one of our chief articles of supply, 
there has been an increase in railway 
dividends, and perhaps a momentary 
gleam of prosperity. But one of the 
terrible evils which presided over the 
fate of Ireland in the past, but which, 
by God’s help, I trust will never curse 
them in the future was, that whenever 
periods of prosperity came and the price 
of cattle and stock rose, instead of being 
a blessing it became a moral curse to 
the labourer. I trust it is true that 
this time, at least, the poor and labour- 
ing classes may have some share in the 
advancing wave of prosperity, and, if 
so, I say that it is to be traced to the 
results of recent agitation. We have 
heard of periods of prosperity in 
Ireland before, and it was the cus- 
tom for the Lord Lieutenant to 
come down and tell us ad nauseam of 
the rising tide of prosperity, predicting 
that Ireland would soon become the 
fruitful mother of flocks and herds. 
But although we were told that the 
omy sme A of the country wax rising by 
eaps and bounds, we heard also of the 
people flying to another country with 
hatred in their hearts— people who were 
destined to give you greater trouble in 
their new land than in their own. But 
if the condition of the Irish people has 
been improved by a rise in prices, it is 
not the Coercion Act that has increased 
the price of cattle—at least I have not 
heard that that result has been claimed 
for it yet. And now I come to another 
kind of improvement which is claimed 
to have taken place in Ireland— 
namely, the pacification of the people. 
I utterly traverse the statement. of the 
right hon. Gentleman that the country 
has quietened down, and that peace and 
order have been restored where disorder 
prevailed before, or that a good feeling 
has been restored between the police 
and the people where ill-feeling pre- 
vailed before. But we have heard 
nothing this time of boycotted farms 
being taken; and I tell the right hon, 
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Gentleman again that there is no 
foundation whatever for the statements 
made by himself and his eolleague, the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, that boy- 
cotted farms have been taken or will he 
taken. Heis not able to show that they 
are being taken, and therefore he did not 
allude tothem. He says that, on the 
whole, the relations between the people 
and the police have ome I 
utterly and absolutely deny it. Never 
in my experience of Irish politics—now 
some 13 years—do I remember as bad a 
feeling between the people and the 
police, and I could point to whole dis- 
tricts which, when the right hon. 
Gentleman came into office, were peace- 
able and quiet, with disturbance un- 
known, where the police and the people 
got on very well, which are now ina 
state of siege. Take the Oounty of 
Donegal. When the right hon. Gentle- 
man came into office, and before the 
Ooercion Act was passed, that county 
was in an absolutely peaceable state. 
Now it is the most disturbed county in 
Ireland, and that disturbance has been 
brought about by the outrageous action, 
pig-headed opinions, and deliberate 
misconduct of the officers in charge of the 
county, who have done everything that 
human ingenuity could devise to bring 
about a collision between the police and 
the people. Let me saya word about 
the catastrophe which occurred there the 
other day. I feel bound to protest 
against the language used by the Chief 
Secretary in reference to Father 
M‘Fadden and the prisoners who are 
about to be tried for murder. No doubt 
it was an unfortunate catastrophe and a 
painful occurrence, but nobody can form 
an accurate judgment with regard to the 
case unless, like us, he has watched the 
eonduct of the police. Outrageous in- 
sults to the people have long been given 
at Gweedore by Inspector Martin and 
those under his charge, and now that 


they have culminated in the death of a’ 


police constable hon. Members opposite 
assume that they amount to murder. 
Colonel Saunperson: Hear, hear !] 
know that that is the opinion of the 
hon. Member opposite. tt may seem 
an audacious thing for me to say, but 
I utterly and absolutely deny that there 
has been any case of murder at all, 
according to the dying declaration of 
the constable who is now dead. The 
doctrine—and this is a matter upon 
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which a great deal will be heard in 
England before the subject passes away 
—the doctrine atietiaied 40 e laid down 
by the Irish Executive is this and 
nothing less—that it is lawful for the 
police to attack peaceable people with 
deadly weapons without provocation, 
and that if the people so attacked strike 
a blow in self-defence, any death that 
may occur is murder. Ideny that. I 
have always maintained that when an 
assault was made on the people in the 
square at Mitchelstown the people were 
perfectly entitled to resist, and according 
to sworn information I maintain that the 
people were entitled to resist the police 
at Gweedore. I am convinced that a 
grave and serious question will arise 
whether the people were not acting in 
self-defence and with perfect legality. 
If that be so, it is monstrous to assume 
that the police were acting within their 
legal right, and that the death of In- 
spector Martin was a murder. We know 
what the fate of the Nationalists is 
when the bloodhounds of the law, 
hounded on bythe head of the Executive, 
who seems to forget every consideration 
of fair play, are let loose on the people. 
I believe that the arrest of Father 
M‘Fadden was one of the wildest things 
that have ever happened in Ireland. 
The motive may have been to deprive 
the other prisoners of Father M‘Fadden’s 
evidence. At this moment the authori- 
ties are arresting every man and woman 
in the neighbourhood, so that the un- 
fortunate prisoners may be abletocall no 
evidence in their behalf. The police are 
sweeping the country night after night, 
and if to-morrow any man dare to come 
forward and say he was a witness of the 
transaction, he would immediately find 
himself in prison. I say that if there 
has been murder it is on the other side, 
and both in England and Ireland I shall 
continue to denounce the whole thing 
as a deliberate murder from beginning 
to end. What is the condition of Done- 
gal? You found it peaceable ; you have 
reduced the people to madness ; flooded 
the country with police; and the last 
news is that a troop of dragoons is 
marching there, and that a gunboat 
employing the electric light is stationed 
off the coast. This is what you call 
concentration ; and why is all this done ?. 
The forces of the Crown were refused 
to Lord Clanricarde, although he is 
threatening the Oastle that he will levy 
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an army of his own. Why is it that 
Mr. Ulphert, in the North of Ireland, has 
police, dragoons, and a gunboat placed 
at his service? It is because Mr. Ol- 
phert is an aide-de-camp at the Castle, 
and on that account you have reduced 
the county of Donegal from a state 
of order to a state of turmoil. 
In all parts of the North and West of 
Ireland that I am acquainted with per- 
sonally the feeling of the people is 
becoming worse day by day, and it will 
soon lead you to a point of serious diffi- 
culty. I am bound to say it would be 
very little to the credit of the Irish 
people if that feeling does not increase 
and become more bitter, because it has 
now become the absolute practice of the 
Irish Police, acting under the incite- 
ment of the Chief Secretary and Chief 
Magistrates like Colonel] Turner, to 
assault in the rudest and roughest 
manner, and without notice, men who are 
perfectly peaceable, by drawing their 
batons. The doctrine which is being 
instilled into the Irish Police is this— 
‘* Wherever you see ahead, hit it; murder 
men; kill, if you have got a shadow of 
provocation, and we shall back you up 
in everything. No matter what you do, 
it will be condoned.” The right hon. 
Gentleman boasted a few days ago that 
he had unproclaimed several districts. 
Unfortunately for that boast, the right 
hon. Gentleman has, while unproclaim- 
ing several baronies, proclaimed seven 
more. And in this regard I will just 
point out a most striking illustration of 
the way in which Ireland can be, for 
political purposes, represented as 
either boiling over or quieting down, 
according as the Executive Officers 
in Ireland may desire. A_ few 
days ago the barony of Lower Dun- 
dalk was unproclaimed, and the 
Secretary of the League, Patrick Largin, 
was aggrieved that it should be un- 
proclaimed. He wrote to the Free- 
man’s Journal asking what they had 
done that the district should be unpro- 
claimed, and stating that on the pre- 
vious Sunday they enrolled 500 members 
of the League, and that at the meeting 
over 600 were present. They elected 
their officers, and the police stood round 
all the time, but did not attempt to 
interfere. ‘On Monday last,’ he con- 
tinues, “I sent £20 to the Central 
Branch, our subscription for our branch, 
and, as a proof of our branch’s activity, 
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we had bonfires all over the district a 
week ago to celebrate the re-instate- 
ment of a tenant in the parish of 
Coola, whose farm had been boycotted 
and kept vacant for seven years under 
the Ooercion Act. The tenant was re- 
instated on his own terms,. without 
a penny of arrears or costs, and 
at half the original cost. We are 
very anxious to do anything we 
can to deserve Mr. Balfour’s attention, 
but what can we do with enemies who 
run away.” I have not the smallest 
doubt in my own mind that if the 
statistics of derelict farms relet, given 
by the Lord Lieutenant and Chief Sec- 
retary, were examined, this Coola farm 
would re-appear as one of the relet 
farms, and I have no doubt that the.list 
iven by the Lord Lieutenant of evicted 
arms relet includes farms to which we 
have got the tenants back on the original 
terms. The Chief Secretary is con- 
tented, it seems to me, with the result of 
his government in Ireland ; and, from the 
bottom of my heart, I can say that I am 
contented also. No one who knows 
Ireland can deny for a single moment 
the proposition that the Chief Secretary 
has succeeded in making the Castle more 
hateful, if possible, than it ever was 
previously in Ireland. Whether his 
administration is successful or not de- 
pends entirely on the object which the 
right hon. Gentleman has in view. 
If his object be to exasperate the 
people, to inflict a certain amount of 
punishment, and to make the people 
detest him and all those who serve 
under him, I think he has achieved a 
measure of success. But if his object 
be to conciliate in Ireland any consider- 
able party who will support what he 
calls union between the two countries 
and the Unionist Guvernment, then, 
I say, a more deplorable and disastrous 
failure has not been recorded in the 
whole of Irish history. At no period 
in the history of Ireland has the Unionist 
Party stood lower than they stand to- 
day. If you had the courage of your 
convictions, and faced us at the polls 
to-morrow—you will have to do it 
sooner or later—the people of this coun- 
try would then be able to realize how 
much progress your great, beneficent, 
and wealth-bringing Government has 
made in the affections of the people 
of Ireland. I had an extract, which 
I think I have mislaid, of the 
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speech made by the right hon. Gentle- 
man at the banquet in Dublin, which, I 
confess, made me laugh very heartily, 
because, in the course of that speech, 
the right hon. Gentleman said he had 
never, in the course of his political ex- 
perience, addressed a more representa- 
tive gathering. Complaints have been 
heard of a horrid outrage committed 
upon the banquetters. The atrocity 
was this—that the names of the guests 
were published. I understand that they 
had been going before the Courts in 
Dublin, weeping bitter tears, whining 
and groaning, and saying they never 
would have gone had they known their 
names were to be given. Let it be 
noted that this was the representative 
gathering of the ‘‘ commercial and bank- 
ing classes and leaders of the people” 
in Ireland—men who sneaked in, Crown 
Prosecutors, expectant Lemke py tae 
and a very small sprinkling of those 
so-called mercantile men, who got the 
Chief Secretary, or whoever managed 
the banquet, to exclude the Press, 
nominally that the speeches might not 
be reported, but really that the names 
might not be published. If that is 
all the Unionist Party can show for 
themselves in Ireland their fortunes 
have reached a very low ebb. I do not 
think a more cruel illustration could be 
asked for of the great advance of the 
Unionist Government. Even when the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer went to 
Dublin they were not afraid to publish 
the names. We are getting on. But 
that is not all. Some of the great bank 
directors, who were alluded to, very 
much like the men in buckram, and 
whose names were not mentioned by the 
Chief Secretary, but were pointed out 
im camera as decorating the table at the 
representative banquet in Dublin, were 
questioned at the first subsequent meet- 
ing of shareholders, and they got up 
and apologized, and said they did not go 
there as directors, but under the impres- 
sion that it was a private banquet, and 
that the names would not be published. 
I express no opinion as to the merits of 
the attacks that have been made on this 
banquet, but the opinion that I express 
is this—that it is a significant fact that 
the Leader of a Government with a 
thorough Executive at its back, with all 
the various machinéry to bribe, to 
coerce, to conciliate the support, which is 
enjoyed to such an unparalleled ex- 
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tent by the Head of the Executive in 
Ireland, can gather around his board in 
an hour of crisis only so poor a body of 
men, whose greatest achievement was to 
roar with laughter when they heard 
of a political opponent having been 
knocked down and stripped naked, and 
who then were afraid to let their names 
be known to the Irish public. 

*Mr. FORREST FULTON (West 
Ham): I feel it is extremely difficult 
to expect the House to listen to one 
who does not claim to possess the 
_— gift of eloquence of the hon. 
entleman who has just sat down; 
but there are some matters which 
I desire to refer to, and which ap- 
pear to me of considerable importance, 
which have been touched upon by the 
hon. Member (Mr. Dillon) and the right 
hon. Gentleman (Mr. Morley): The latter 
referred to the unfortunate occurrences 
at Gweedore, and the hon. Member (Mr. 
Dillon) said that he believed there was 
not the smallest authority for saying 
that under any circumstances the death 
of Inspector Martin could be the crime 
of wilful murder. There cannot, how- 
ever, be the smallest possible doubt that 
the person or persons who caused In- 
spector Martin’s death were guilty of 
the crime of murder. That matter has 
been placed beyond the possibility of 
controversy, because the subject was 
very thoroughly considered at the 
time of the murder of Sergeant Brett 
at Manchester, and Mr. Justice Black- 
burn and Lord Justice Mellor de- 
clined to grant a case on the ground 
that the point of whether or not 
the act was one of murder was too 
clear for argument, and in Mr. Justice 
Stephen’s “ Digest of the Criminal Law” 
it is set forth that when a constable 
or other person properly authorized 
acts in the execution of his duty 
the law casts a peculiar protection 
around him ; and consequently, if he is 
killed in the execution of his duty, 
it is murder, even though there be 
such circumstances of hot blood and 
want of premeditation as would in 
ordinary cases reduce the crime to 
manslaughter. There cannot be the 
smallest doubt that Inspector Martin 
was murdered by some person or per- 
sons. That is the law of England and 
the law of Ireland. Now, the right 
hon. Gentleman, in support of his 
Amendment, quotes this case from the 
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Freeman's Journal, an authority which 
we on this side of the House, at any 
rate, do not consider an absolutely 
trustworthy authority. It is that of 
a person called upon by the magis- 
trate to find bail himself for £5, 
and two sureties for £2 each, to keep 
the peace, for having cheered Mr. 
O’Brien. The right hon. Gentleman 
submitted that this was not the law in 
England, and that no Home Secretary 
would venture to act so if it were. I 
must really remind the right hon. Gen- 
tleman that such a power is inherent in 
the ordinary Justice of the Peace, 
whether a Resident Magistrate in Ire- 
land or an ordinary Justice in Eng- 
land. If he thinks the action of any 
individual is likely to provoke a 
breach of the peace, the magistrate 
is perfectly entitled, by virtue of 
his authority, to call upon that person 
to find sureties for the peace. It has 
nothing whatever to do with the Crimes 
Act. LIagree that the Home Secretary 
has nothing to do with matters 
of that kind, except to advise Her 
Majesty when a person should be par- 
doned, but nobody ever said he had. 
Quoting other instances from the 
Freeman, the right hon. Gentleman said 
that one person was bound over for 
hissing Mr. Cecil Roche. If it be true 
that there never was a time when the 
relations between the people and the 
ae were so strained as the hon. 

ember for East Mayo contends, 
will any hon. Member deny that 
a Justice of the Peace was right 
in so acting? The right hon. Gentle- 
man also says that Colonel Turner 
ordered four policemen to charge among 
some youths, and beat them in a merci- 
less way. I should like that statement 
to be verified. I do not believea word of 
it. And the right hon. Gentleman’s story 
that one person, for laughing at a 
constable, in default of finding sureties, 
was sent to gaol for three months, is 
one that requires investigation. Why 
did not the right hon. Gentleman 
investigate the charge before he came 
to the House and made the statement 
with all his authority as a Privy Coun- 
cillor, and a man who may some day 
be Prime Minister for aught I know? 
When asked for an authority, all he 
could say was that it was not from the 
Freeman's Journal, and that he did not 
vouch for its accuracy. The next case 
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the right hon. Gentleman came to was 
that of Mr. Harrington, and he com- 
mented upon the circumstance that the 
magistrate had promised to let Mr. 
Harrington off if he did not offend 
again. Anyone who has any experience 
of the administration of the law in this 
country knows very well that it is 
the ordinary practice of Chairmen 
of Quarter Sessions and of Her 
Majesty’s Judges to abstain from 
passing any sentence at all upon 
the person convicted under certain 
circumstances, on their giving an 
undertaking not to offend again. 
Then, referring to the case of Mr. 
Harrington and Mr. Carew, the right 
hon. Gentleman alluded to their sen- 
tences, and said—‘‘ Just consider Mr. 
Carew gets four months and Mr. Har- 
rington six.” After 17 years’ experience 
of the law of England, I, like many 
others, concur that there is nothing so 
unsatisfactory in the administration of 
it as the unequal sentences which are 
passed. One Judge may give five 
years’ penal servitude for a crime for 
which another may give six months. 
Very often, to use a vulgar phrase, 
it is a ‘‘toss up” what sentence 
a prisoner gets. Then the right 
hon. Gentleman made reference to the 
fact of imprisoned Members being com- 
pelled to wear the prison dress when 
appearing as witnesses, while Delaney 
appeared before the Special Commission 
in his own clothes. I have never known 
an instance in which prisoners called 
upon to give evidence did not appear in 
prison dress. 

Mr. T. P. O°;CONNOR: Why was 
Delaney not brought up in prison 
clothes ? 

Mr. FULTON : I am not responsible 
for that. I am simply pointing out the 
fact. 

Mr. BRADLAUGH : Does the hon. 
Gentleman apply that to misdemeanants 
in this country, of which I know a dozen 
instances, or only to felons? 

Mr. FULTON: I am not aware of 
any distinction whatever between the 
case of a misdemeanant and afelon. I 
know of no instance in my experience of 
a convict giving evidence except in ordi- 
nary prison dress, save that of Delaney, 
to which reference is now made. The 
right hon. Gentleman said the history 
of this Parliament was one long fraud 
upon the constituencies, But what had 
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the right hon. Gentleman to say about 
the hon. Member for the Cirencester 
Division of Gloucestershire (Mr. Winter- 
botham), who, in consideration of being 
a Liberal Unionist, was allowed a walk- 
over in his constituency? Now, that 
hon. Member, so far as I know, has 
never once supported the Government. 
He did not act like the hon. Member 
for West Edinburgh, who returned to 
his constituents when he found himself 
unable to support the policy of the 
Government. I do not altogether 
approve of some of the acts which have 
taken place in Ireland. It is unfortu- 
nate there should be so long a delay in 
instituting prosecutionsin Ireland. We 
find Mr. Carew, for instance, making a 
speech in November, and he is prose- 
cuted in the month of January. It is 
a very great pity that Mr. O’Brien 
should make a speech in the month 
of September, and that he should 
not be prosecuted until November. 
So far as I am concerned, I think it de- 
sirable, if the law is to be set in force, 
that it should be done as quickly as 
ossible. I have been very much struck 
by the fact that during the last few 
months there has been a great increase 
in the number of Members of this House 
who have been sent to prison. I have 
asked myself, is there any special reason 
why that should be so, and I have come 
to the conclusion that there is a reason. 
It is this. For the first time since 
the Chief Secretary filled the position 
which he now holds, there were signs 
during the last Autumn Session that 
the hand of the Government was begin- 
ning to be relaxed. They were begin- 


ning to make distinctions between 


Members of this House who had offended 
against the law and persons who were 
not Members. They did so in two 
notable ways. When some time ago 
the Chief Secretary for Ireland was 
questioned in this House as to the prac- 
tice of arresting Irish Members of Parlia- 
ment on a warrant in this country he 
made an answer that, acting on the ad- 
vice of the Law Officers of the Crown, he 
did so because the service of a summons 
granted in Ireland was not good service 
in England. Therefore, there was no 
other means of arrest except by warrant 
backed by a magistrate in this country. 
Last Session, out of humanity and a 
desire not to inconvenience Members of 
this House more than he could possibly 
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help, he substituted the service of what 
was practically a worthless document— 
a summons. He granted that as a 
special favour to Members of this House. 
I am very strongly of opinion it is not 
the slightest use endeavouring to con- 
ciliate hon. Members opposite by any 
means of that sort. That was not all. 
There was another—a still more danger- 
ous—departure from the straight and 
narrow road of absolute legality. Ques- 
tions were pertinaciously asked by the 
Member for West Belfast as to whether 
the Chief Secretary would prevent service 
of processes during the continuance of 
the Autumn Session? I was of opinion 
then, and I am of opinion now, that 
the action of the Chief Secretary was 
most unfortunate and most unconsti- 
tutional. I do not think that there 
exists any power whatever in the 
Irish Attorney General of con- 
trolling a Court of. Law in the 
execution of ordinary process, nor 
is avy power of that kind possessed 
by the English Attorney General. I 
am quite sure that the Solicitor General 
(Sir Edward Clarke), whom I see here, 
would admit that he had no power to 
control a Court of Law as to when 
or how criminal process should be 
served. It seems to me that the Go- 
vernment, in these two things, showed 
signs of giving way. Signs of giving 
way on questions such as these are a 
great mistake, and the sooner we de- 
sist from giving way the better, because 
I am quite sure there is only one way 
of bringing this great contest to a suc- 
cessful close, and that is by continuin 

to walk in the straight and narrow von 
of absolute legality and Constitutional 
usage; to extend to all law-breakers 
alike the same even measure of justice, 
whether he be a Member of this House or 
a humble peasant. It is my firm con- 
viction it is only by an impartial ad- 
ministration of the law that we can hope 
to be successful in the great battle which 
lies before us. I said, in the first speech 
I delivered in this House, we are 
standing on the threshold of a great 
controversy—a great battle. I am not 
afraid of it. As long as the Govern- 
ment stand to their guns, as long as 
they continue to act as they have 
hitherto acted—with these two excep- 
tions—with absolute impartiality to all 
Her Majesty’s subjects, I have the 
most perfect confidence in the ultimate 
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result. I have confidence in the good 
sense, common justice, and common 
honesty of my fellow-countrymen. I 
believe, if we only continue to act with 
firmness and impartiality, we shall be 
successful when the time comes in the 
great battle we have to fight for the 
continued union of these kingdoms. 
Mr. PICKERSGILL (Bethnal Green, 
8.W.): The hon. and learned Gentle- 
man who last spoke referred to the case 
of Mr. Edward Harrington, and he says 
it is by no means unusual for a magis- 
trate to say practically to a prisoner, ‘‘ If 
you will give an undertaking not to 
offend again, I will abstain from pass- 
ing any sentence upon you.” Well, 


Sir, I am not prepared to say that this 


is not occasionally done, but I think my 
hon. and learned Friend has completely 
mistaken the point of the criticism of 
the right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for Newcastle. He complains not of the 
action of the magistrate in offering to 
inflict no punishment if a promise were 
given not to offend again, but because 
the magistrate made this offer in respect 
of an offence which, when the offer 
was declined, he considered that six 
months’ hard labour was the only 
adequate punishment for. And I think 
that my hon. and learned Friend, 
with all his great experience at the 
criminal bar, would have very consider- 
able difficulty indeed in extracting from 
the criminal annals in this country a 
arallel case. Again, my hon. and 
earned Friend referred in terms of in- 
dignation—I know not whether it was 
real or assumed, and it is not for 
me to say—to the votes which 
have been given in this House 
by the hon. Member for the Cirencester 
Division of Gloucestershire since his 
return in 1886. Mr. Speaker, these in- 
dignant expostulations which he levelled 
against my hon. Friend ought, with far 
greater propriety, to have been applied 
to his own hon. and gallant colleague, 
the hon. and gallant Member for the 
Bow and Bromley Division of the Tower 
Hamlets. Upon these points both these 
hon. Members are precisely in the same 
boat. In 1886 each of them pledged 
himself against Ooercion, but the hon. 
Member for the Cirencester Division has 
been honest enough to keep his pledge, 
while the hon. and gallant Member for 
Bow has grossly violated his. The 
Irish Secretary complains of the right 
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hon. Gentleman the Member for New- 
castle, because he did not in his speech 
last night dilate upon the details of the 
notorious scenes which have occurred in 
Irish prisons, and he entered into ex- 
planations denying the accuracy of cer- 
tain statements which have been pub- 
lished in regard to them. The denials 
of the Irish Secretary remind me of an 
incident related at a recent meeting of 
the Royal Geographical Society by one 
of our great travellers, who stated that 
he was visiting a tribe which was 
shrewdly suspected of cannibalism. He 
asked a lady member of the tribe 
whether she had ever eaten ‘‘ white 
man,”’ and she indignantly denied it; 
but presently, as if to relieve her con- 
science, added, ‘‘I have tasted soup made 
from him.” There is one particular 
part of the right hon. Gentleman’s 
speech to which I desire to refer. The 
right hon. Gentleman said that every 

erson who had been punished in Ire- 
land had been punished either for crime 
or for incitement to crime. Now, Sir, 
it seems to me that the crux of the 
whole controversy lies in this: What is 
incitement to crime? The Irish Secre- 
tary seems to have fallen into a great 
confusion of thought which led him to 
ask triumphantly, upon the one hand, 
whether dynamite outrages were politi- 
cal offences, and, on the other hand, 
why, when the Corrupt Practices Act was 
before this House, hon. Gentlemen on 
this side insisted that the offenders con- 
victed under it should be treated as 
ordinary criminals. Now, I think that 
we, upon this side of the House, are 
not only willing, but we are anxious 
that everyone who, for instance, at- 
tempts to blow up this House, or who 
lays a finger upon the land-grabber in 
Ireland, shall be punished by the law 
and treated as an ordinary criminal. 
But when the right hon. Gentleman 
starts a quibble about incitement to 
crime, we have a right to ask that, at 
any rate, there should be established, 
clearly, connection between the incite- 
ment and the crime. The right hon. 
Gentleman has not been ashamed to 
throw at hon. Members who sit on 
these benches wholesale charges of in- 
citement to crime. Well, Sir, there are 
historical instances, no doubt well known 
to the right hon. Gentleman, which I 
think should cause him to hesitate, and 


;eause us to hesitate also, before we 
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endeavour to conneet crime with public 
action. It will be rememb that 
in 1843, during the Corn Law agitation, 
there was much disturbance and violence; 
and Mr. Drummond, the Secretary to 
the Prime Minister, was assassinated, 
as was generally believed, in mistake 
for the Prime Minister. Well, on the 
17th February in that year, the Prime 
Minister came down to this House, and, 
standing at that Table, deliberately 
charged Mr. Cobden with having used 
language calculated or designed to in- 
cite persons to assassination, because, 


forsooth, Mr. Cobden had, at various!as he 


conferences of the League, declared that 
he should hold the Prime Minister re- 
sponsible for the condition of the coun- 
I do not recall that incident to- 
night, Sir, in order to east any slur on 
the illustrious memory of Sir Robert 
Peel. I quote it simply to show how 
ridiculously the best of men may be mis- 
led when once they surrender themselves 
to associate crime with the public 
utterances of their political opponents. 
I was surprised at the Irish Secretary’s 
references to Daniel O’Oonnell. He de- 
scribed him as an Irish patriot; yet 
Daniel O’Connell was prosecuted by the 
Government of his day, and the Attorney 
General, who led the prosecution, made 
almost word for word the indictment 
which the right hon. Gentleman the 
Chief Secretary has on this’ occasion 
charged against the hon. Member for 
Cork, against Mr. William O’Brien, and 
against their friends. I could quote 
many instances in which these charges 
against Mr. Parnell correspond with 
those levelled against Daniel O’Connell ; 
it is the old interminable story. There 
is no abuse so foul—there is no 
imputation so base—but that it may 
be heaped upon the head of an 
Irish patriot whilst he lives; but when 
he has been some generations in his 
grave then he is canonized by the Zimes 
newspaper, and the great name of 
Daniel O’Connell suffers the indignity 
of being eulogized by the lips of the 
Irish Secretary to-day. And 20 years 
hence, if we could imagine this régime 
lasting so long, the successor to the 
Irish Secretary would rise in his place 
in the House, and would talk about the 
atriot Parnell then, as the right hon. 
entleman now talks about the 
patriot O’Connell. He would compare 
the patriot Parnell with the Leader of 
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the Irish Party of that day, very much, 
of course, to that Leader’s detriment. I 
had intended to address an earnest 
appeal to the Irish Secretary. I am 
sorry he is not in his place; but let me 
tell him that the course on which he has 
embarked can lead to no good. It is 
bad in its immediate effects; it will be 
infinitely worse in its ulterior effects. 
I hope to God that there will never be 
any Party in the State, when its turn 
comes to triumph, which will treat its 
 scagrone opponents as the Irish Secretary 

as treated his political opponents, and 
is treating them in the 
Irish prisons to-day. But, Mr. Speaker, 
this is not a visionary danger, for if 
there is one lesson which is to be learnt 
from history, it is that the effects of 
such a course as that which Her 
Majesty’s Ministers are pursuing have 
an inevitable tendency to demoralize the 
people. I cannot hope that my words 
will produce the slightest effect upon 
the Irish Secretary or his Friends; but, 
as he has professed such great respect 
for Daniel O’Oonnell, let me then, in 
sitting down, warn him in the solemn 
words of the Irish patriot and orator. 
He said— 

“You know not how soon and how bitterly 
the ingredients of your poisoned chalice may 
be commended to your own lips.” 

Mr. SWIFT MAC NEILL (Donegal, 
8.) rose, and an hon. Member having 
called attention to the number of Mem- 
bers present, the Speaker counted, and, 
40 Members being in their places, the 
hon. Member proceeded :—The speech 
we have heard from the hon. and gallant 
Gentleman opposite was in the usual 
form, and ran over the familiar lines, 
reminding me of those Jews mentioned 
by Josephus who ran about the streets 
of Jerusalem with cries of woe. The 
hon. and gallant Gentleman has repeated 
the substance of a speech he made at 
Portadown the other day, and mure 
than 20 years ago I find a speech made 
in that same town prophesying, as the 
hon. Gentleman has, civil war. The 
dreaded cause then was the Disestablish- 
ment of the Irish Church. In May, 1868, 
the Rev. M. T. Ellis spokein similarterms 
to the hon. and gallant Gentleman, de- 
claring he and others would fight sword 
in hand and die for the cause in which 
their fathers had died, with the dying 
cry echoed from Earth to Heaven, ‘‘ No 
Popery!” ‘“‘No Surrender!” No par- 
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ticular result, however, followed all the 
talk in this strain. We are often told 
by the Chief Secretary, when he is en- 
gaged in defending his Coercion policy, 
i the statement seems to amply satisfy 
him, that Lord Spencer and Mr. Forster 
did the same thing. There was, no 
doubt, coercion in Mr. Forster’s time, but 
there was a wide difference, in that it 
was not then a policy of exasperation. 
The policy of Coercion which was pur- 
sued ey Lord Spencer and Mr. Forster 
roduced great pain and suffering in 
feaand, but the pain was also felt by 
the statesmen who adopted that policy. 
A policy of exasperation is a very 
different thing. I never admired Mr. 
Forster, but I respect his memory; and 
I may say that nothing would have in- 
duced him to adopt personal persecu- 
tion towards his political opponents. 
The Chief Secretary has bestowed some 
raise upon O’Connell. Well, I do not 
Gir how O’Connell, if alive, would 
receive such praise; but I remember a 
remark he made in reference to a per- 
sonal and jocular allusion of a Chief 
Secretary of his day, that it was ‘‘some- 
thing like a sunbeam touching the brass 
plate of a coffin.” With reference to 
the right hon. Gentleman’s allusion to 
the men of ’98, I may say that I have 
read and written much on the subject; 
and it is clear as any fact in history that 
the Government of the day goaded the 
people into rebellion. God forbid I 
should bring any such charge against 
the Ministers of to-day; but this 1 say, 
with some knowledge of the subject, 
that had that been your intention, you 
could find no better means of carry- 
ing it out than by your policy of the 
last three years. All the efforts of the 
Nationalist Party in Ireland—all the 
efforts of the Irish Leaders—would have 
been totally ineffective to allay the 
eo irritation, were it not that, 
or the first time in history, we 
have the support of the great Liberal 
Party. That alone prevents the Ire- 
land of the present day becoming 
the pandemonium it was in 1798. 
We are the successors of the rebels of 
1798, and are proud to be so. Many mis- 
takes they may have made, but their 
motives were just, noble, and righteous. 
Again I refer to history, and declare 
that there was no attempt or idea of 
armed resistance in 1798 until all Con- 


stitutional agitation had failed. If the 
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rebels of 1798 had had, as we have now, 
the head of the Liberal Party and the 
heart of England with them, they would 
have been content to wait until they 
received liberty, equality, and equal 
rights. The policy of conciliation has 
made these sometime rebels join hand 
and heart with the people of England. 
We have challenged your treatment of 
prisoners in Ireland, and you reply, there 
should be equal treatment in England 
and Ireland. Yes, there should; but 
there cannot be while your laws in the 
two countries are distinctly unequal and 
administered in a wholly different spirit. 
Where in England have you anything 
like the system of jury packing 
which, according to the Dublin 
Express, a Oonservative paper, makes 
trial by jury in political or quass- 
political offences a mere pretence? 
The hon. Gentleman the Member 
for Bodmin, the Chairman of Com- 
mittees, says that in Ireland there is a 
great system working for justice and 
equity, although there are imperfections 
in its instruments. Who are the instru- 
ments of this system? They are simply 
the persons called Resident Magistrates. 
They are the pillars of the plank-bed 
system. They are the persons on whom 
the Government rely. They are, directly 
or indirectly, under the influence of the 
Crown, and these were selected to admin- 
ister the Coercion Act. In England 
judicial officers are wholly independent 
of the Crown, but in Ireland they are 
dismissible at a moment’s notice, and I 
assert that their decisions are not 
directly but indirectly influenced by the 
Crown, because human nature must be 
more than it ever will be if men whose 
means of livelihood are dependent on the 
favour of the Crown are not affected 
by that supreme consideration. These 
men are brought up from their counties 
to hold interviews with the Chief Secre- 
tary in Dublin Castle. No doubt the 
Chief Secretary said they did not come 
up to him for political purposes. What 
did they come up for then ? Was it to 
talk about the weather, or the success or 
want of success of the Times trial? 
Disguise it as you may, these men went 
down to their districts to fulfil the 
behests, either expressed or implied, of 
their master, the Chief Secretary. The 


whole thing, as was said by Mr. W. 
O’Brien, is a ue and hideous 
farce. It will be within the Solicitor 
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General for Ireland’s recollection that 
so far back as 1874 Mr. Cecil Roche 
was chosen auditor for the Session of 
Trinity College, and chose for the sub- 
ject of his address an attack on Home 
Rule, and so violent was it that the 
Board of Senior Fellows actually took 
the extreme step of suppressing the 
address and not allowing the meeting 
to be held. And this was the man who 
was chosen to try Mr. W. O’Brien. Mr. 
Cecil Roche went into England at the 
recent election to speak for the Unionist 
Party, and it appeared from a corre- 
spondence in the newspapers that his 
hotel and travelling expenses were paid, 
and through whom ? ugh the hands 
of the distinguished Secretary of the 
Irish Loyal and Patriotic Union, Mr. 
Houston. Captain Seagrave, who 
represented the military order of 
judicial chivalry in Ireland, was 
appointed a Resident Magistrate in 
October, 1886, and he was in 
command of the forces at Mitchelstown 
when three human beings were killed. 
Now, I hold in my hand an extract from 
the Cape of Good Hope Gazette in which 
it is stated that Captain Seagrave’s ser- 
vices are dispensed with from the Colonial 
Service. It can be got from the Agent 
General of the Cape of Good Hope, or I 
should think from the Colonial Offico— 
for surely the document is one which 
should find a place there. Here is this 
man’s dismissal. The House knows 
very well what is the meaning of a per- 
son’s services ‘‘ being dispensed ” with. 
It does not mean being cashiered, but 
it means dismissal with astigma. Well, 
I say, from this document, that the man 
who was in command of the military 
and police when these shocking occur- 
rences happened at Mitchelstown was a 
man who had been dismissed from his 
post at the Oape with ignominy; and I 
ask are w3, in order to administer law 
and order in Ireland, to take up the 
castaways of the Colonies? In cross- 
examination at the Ooroner’s inquest 
Captain Seagrave stated that he had had 
no legal training, that he had got his 
military training in South Africa, never 
having had a commission in the Home 
Army, and that, though he had tried 
three times to pass a military exami- 
nation at home, he had failed on each 
occasion. This was the gentleman 
who has sentenced a priest to six 
weeks’ imprisonment and a Member of 
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Parliament to three weeks’ imprisonment . 
The late Lord Rosse, in a conversation 
with Mr. Nassau Senior, said that one 
way to improve the magistracy was to 
get rid of Resident Magistrates, that 
no appointments were so infamously 
jobbed, and that no special education 
and no talents seemed to be necessary. 
This statement is strongly borne out by 
this incident of Captain Seagrave. At 
a loss to imagine how this young, inex- 
perienced man came to be appointed to 
the Magistracy, I had recourse to 
‘‘Burke’s Landed Gentry,” and I there 
found that Captain Seagrave was the son 
of a magistrate for three or four coun- 
ties, and the brother-in-law of a well- 
known Unionist, circumstances which 
easily account for the singular appoint- 
ment. And now, as a Representative of 
Donegal, I would speak just one word 
with regard to the shocking occurrence 
which occurred in the presence of Father 
M‘Fadden. The arrest of this priest, 
and subsequently the arrest of Father 
Stephens, under the circumstances in 
which they took place, were peculiarly 
irritating to men who look to their 
priest as their only friend, their pro- 
tector, and defender; and, I ask, why 
invest a hateful law with irritating and 
humiliating incidents which renders it 
ten times more hateful? I agree en- 
tirely with that part of the Amendment 
which says, that ‘“‘ thissystem is viewed 
with reprobation and aversion by the 
people of Great Britain.” The right 

on. Member for Newcastle winds up 
with recommending a policy of concilia- 
tion towards Ireland. I cannot but 
think that the right hon. Gentleman, 
when drawing up his Amendment, had 
in his mind the policy of that great man 
whose life he has written—Edmund 
Burke. If in the time of Lord North 
we had pursued the policy of concilia- 
tion advocated by Burke, the American 


‘Colonies would have been ore with us 


to-day. Brinsley Sheridan long ago 
pointed out the fallacy of the assertion 
that there is no alternative between the 
Act of Union and total separation. The 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Mid Lothian has proposed the real 
solution of the Irish problem, and by 
that —— has already wiped out 
from Irish hearts the memory of seven 
centuries of wrong. 

*Mr. F. 8. STEVENSON (Suffolk, 
Eye) said: It is not my intention to 
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intervene for more than a very few 
minutes in the course of the debate, but 
I cannot refrain from expressing the 
opinion that the solidarity which exists 
between the Party above and the Party 
below the Gangway on this side of the 
House, so far from being diminished, 
is likely, on the contrary, to be greatly 
cemented by the review which has taken 
place in the course of these debates of 
the events which have transpired in 
Ireland during the last few months. 
Reference has been made in the course 
of the debate, and allusion has been 
made in the course of the discussions 
which have been going on throughout 
the length and breadth of the land, to 
the various points of this measure of 
Coercion ; but it appears to me that the 
methods by which this Act is being ad- 
ministered may be grouped under three 
heads. In the first place, we have 
attempts to impair the right of free 
speech, in so far as that right of free 
speech may be brought to bear on the 
right of combination; in the second 
place, we have endeavours to impair the 
right of a free Press, in so far as free- 
dom of the Press concerns the purposes 
of combination ; and, in the third place, 
we have attempts directed mainly and 
constantly against combination itself. 
Well, it seems to me, therefore, that, on 
all these grounds, we cannot altogether 
dissociate the agrarian from the political 
problem in Ireland. The treatment of 
political prisoners is, no doubt, one of the 
matters under the consideration of the 
House. But it seems to me that, in order 
to go to the root of the matter, we must 
consider the manner in which the 
Government have neglected on the 
one hand to attempt those remedies for 
agrarian grievances which are most 
urgently needed, and the manner in 
which they, instead of carrying out 
these remedies, have turned their atten- 
tion to remedies which are in no way 
to be desired. Again and again it was 
urged lastSession and the Session before 
that the great and principal grievance 
in Ireland at the present time was the 
fact that the question of arrears had 
been left open. It was urged that the 
Land Act of 1887, which was brought 
in as @ companion measure to the 
Ooercion Bill of that year, was merely 
intended for the purpose of gilding the 
pill. We were told that in that mea- 
sure evictions were to be done away 
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with, and also the question of arrears 
to be settled. But it turned out that, 
instead of evictions being done away 
with, processes were actually rendered 
more easy, inasmuch as in place of the 
first process, which formerly took place 
in the light of open day, and subject 
to public criticism, we had a surrep- 
titious and hidden process substituted, 
by which the landlord, by merely send- 
ing out a writ in the shape of a 
registered letter, was able to turn a 
tenant into a caretaker, and thereby 
deprive him of all his property in 
improvements which law and custom 
declared to be as much his property as 
the land was the property of the landlord. 
Another thing we urged against the Act 
of 1887 was that it entirely failed to 
deal with the great grievance that was 
the bane of the poor districts of Ireland 
—namely, that owing to the millstone of 
arrears hanging round the necks of the 
tenants, the landlord had it in his 
power, in ninety-nine cases out of a 
hundred, to evict without compensation. 
Attempts were made below the Gang- 
way on this side of the House, and also 
above the Gangway, to get that griev- 
ance remedied, but the only alternative 
which was offered by the Chief Secretary 
was that if the question of arrears were 
dealt with at all, the debts due to the 
shopkeeper would be treated exactly in 
the same manner as the debts due to the 
landlord. In making that offer the. 
Chief Secretary was under the same 
error as the hon. and gallant Gentle- 
man the Member for North Armagh was 
under when he compared the operation 
of the Plan of Campaign in Ireland to 
what it would be in Cheshire or Flint- 
shire. He ignored the great and 
cardinal point concerning land in Ire- 
land—namely, the dual ownership, Par- 
liament having conferred on the tenant in 
that country certain rights of property 
in the land in connection with the im- 
provements, which the tenant does not 
possess in thiscountry. The alternative 
which the Chief Secretary offered was 
that the debts due to the shop- 
keeper should be dealt with on the 
same footing as the arrears of rent 
due to the landlord. That proposition 
of the Chief Secretary was, after 
all, simply a proposal that the shop- 
keeping Peter should be robbed of his 
just dues in order to pay the unjust dues 
of the landowning Paul. If any Oom- 
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mission at any time declares that the 

resent rent of a tenant ought to be re- 

uced 50 percent, it is preposterous and 
altogether illogical not to give that Com- 
mission power to deal with arrears of 
rent, which ought, on that showing, to 
be equally unjust and exorbitant at the 
rent. All that the Chief Secretary 
proposes is that the arrears should be 
spread over a certain interval, which is 
no remedy at all, because, if the rent is 
unjust and exorbitant and cannot be 
paid, the arrears also are unjust and 
exorbitant and ought not to be paid. 
The Liberal Party have urged that it 
is necessary to deal with the question 
of arrears, and that the agricultural 
problem lies at the root of most of 
the disputes taking place in Ireland, 
and it has been shown again and again 
that most of the imprisonments which 
have taken place in that country under 
the Crimes Act have been connected, 
directly or indirectly, with some agrarian 
dispute. It seems to me that the con- 
clusion to be drawn from that is that the 
administration of this Crimes Act should 
be reviewed side by side with the ad- 
ministration of the Land Act. We 
should judge the one by the other, and, 
doing that, we cannot fail to come to the 
conclusion that in all these attempts to 
suppress free speech, and to put down 
the freedom of the Press, and to put 
a stop to combination, the adminis- 
trators of the Crimes Act have had in 
view the propping up of a system of 
landlordism unsuited to the needs of 
the country, and the outcome is a state 
of things which is against the feeling of 
justice which animates the great mass of 
the people, not only of Ireland, but 
also of England, and which ought at 
once to be done away with. The hon. 
and gallant Gentleman the Member for 
North Armagh (Col. Saunderson), in the 
course of his speech to-night, gave vent 
toa certain amount of buffoonery and 
to a certain amount of braggadocio, but 
it seems to me that that buffoonery 
was considerably misplaced, and that 
that braggadocio, considering the events 
of the past few days, was particularly 
ill-timed. One point the hon. and 
gallant Member appeared to lay most 
stress upon was the way in which 
political prisoners had been treated 
under the Crimes Act. He endeavoured 
to dispute the statement made on this 
side of the House, that the treatment 
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of the Nationalist Members was of a 
different character to the treatment of 
other offenders, such, for instance, as 
those mentioned in the subsequent 
speech of the hon. Member for Mayo 
(Mr. Dillon)—those Orange offenders 
of the City of Belfast, but I do net 
think the hon. and gallant Gentleman 
is very successful. It appears to me, 
therefore, that not only ought we to 
consider the question in its agrarian 
aspect, but we should bear in mind 
the object the Crimes Act has in view, 
and the peculiarly unjust and prepos- 
terous way in which that Act has been 
administered, and the vindictive spirit 
which has been shown to certain indi- 
viduals. On a previous occasion I 
took the opportunity of referring to a 
case that had attracted my notice ina 
special degree, and that was the case of 
Mr. John Roche. This man was arrested 
three times for various crimes within a 
short space of time, and similar vin- 
dictiveness was displayed in the case of 
Mr. E. Harrington. Although the 
magistrates could not prove Mr. Harring- 
ton guilty of making an illegal speech, 
they could prove him guilty of 
having reported one, and that was 
the ground upon which they visited 
him with the most severe imprisonment 
it was possible for them to inflict. 
There was a vindictive sentence of six 
months’ imprisonment with hard labour 
passed upon him. The policy of ex- 
asperation has been persistently pur- 
sued in Ireland by the present Ad- 
ministration; but they are acting like 
drowning men catching at straws, for 
they know that after their present lease 
of power terminates, never again will 
they have an opportunity of trying the 
policy of coercion. The events which 
have occurred within the last few days 
tend to show that the — of resist- 
ance to justice and liberty is mainly 
directed to the maintenance of land- 
lordism. The speech of the hon. and 
gallant Member for North Armagh 
shows that there still exist in Ireland 
some of those whose scruples may be 
perfectly conscientious, but which can 
only be attributed to a spirit of bigotry 
which ought. to have pr gg long 
ago. If the policy of the Govern- 
ment is supported on the one side 
by bigotry and bigots, it is also sup- 


orted on the other by pigottry and 
igotts. The solidarity of the ‘chines 
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which exists between the Party below 
and the Party above the Gangway, in- 
stead of being weakened by what has 
occurred, ought to be cemented more 
closely by the revelations of that policy 
which have been placed before us by 
the Chief Secretary. Probably no more 
humiliating spectacle was ever witnessed 
in this House than the attitude of the 
Chief Secretary in the course of the 
speech of the hon. Member for East 
Mayo. The hon. Member proved con- 
clusively that in his letter to Mr. Armi- 
tage the right hon. Gentleman was 
guilty of a culpable suppressio veri, 
and we can only form our own con- 
clusions in regard to the proceedings of 
the Government when we find that the 
Chief Secretary is unable to’ refute 
accusations of that kind. I think 
we can already see the dawning of a 
brighter and a happier day, when all 
this policy of exasperation and vindic- 
tiveness will be swept away. In one 
instance an hon. Member of this House 
(Mr. Finucane) was convicted and sent to 
prison because he had listened without 
remonstrance to a speech made by 
another person, and was therefore taken 
to be a consenting party to it. Surely 
it is absurd to expect every person who 
happens to be upon a platform at a 
public meeting to get up one after 
another and refute and contradict the 
statements of other speakers. Let me 
mention an instance which shows how 
this principle might be made to apply 
to the Chief Secretary himself. Not 
long ago the right hon. Gentleman at- 
tended a Conservative demonstration at 
Staleybridge, and in the course of his 
speech he took oceasion to mention the 
name of the right hon. Gentleman 
the Member for Mid Lothian. Voices 
were immediately heard in the 
crowd. I suppose, if it had taken 
place at a Liberal meeting, the hon. and 
gallant Member for North Armagh 
would have said they came from dis- 
ciples of the hon. Member for Mayo, 
and therefore we on this side are justi- 
fied in saying that they were the voices 
of the disciples of the hon. and gallant 
Member for North Armagh. The voices, 
on the name of the right hon. Mem- 
ber for Mid Lothian being mentioned, 
called out, ‘‘Shoot him.”’ If the same 
course had been taken as that which 
was taken in the case of Mr. Finucane, 
a charge might have been preferred 
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against the Chief Secretary of having 
connived, by a tacit assent, at the sug- 
gested assassination of the right hon. 
Member for Mid Lothian, and it would 
be impossible for any man to escape re- 
sponsibility for speeches, innocent or 
otherwise, that were made by other 
persons who addressed a meeting from 
the same platform. Every man who 
speaks ought only to be responsible for 
what he says himself, and that such a 
charge should have been made against 
Mr. Finucane shows, in my opinion, 
how far the policy of vindictivenese and 
exasperation is being carried out. For 
these reasons I heartily concur in the 
Amendment moved by the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Newcastle, 
believing that it would be highly inop- 
portune for the House, by its vote or by 
its silence, to consent to the felicitations 
contained in Her Majesty’s Speech on 
the improvement in the state of Ireland. 
*Mr. W. JOHNSTON (Belfast, 8.) : 
The speech of the hon. Member for 
South Donegal (Mr. Mac Neill) contained 
a most unfair attack upon the right 
hon. Gentleman the Chief Secretary. 
It must be remembered that the right 
hon. Gentleman occupies an extremely 
difficult position, and a position of 
great responsibility, seeing that he 
has to contend with those who, the 
hon. Member for South Donegal tells 
us, are the successors of the rebels 
of 1798. That is the position which 
the hon. and learned Member has 
proudly asserted for himself. It is 
not to be supposed that the right 
hon. Gentleman can fight those persons 
with kid gloves. The object of the 
Members below the Gangway and their 
associates above the Gangway is some- 
times forgotten. It is therefore neces- 
sary to advert to occurrences and 
speeches which are now conveniently 
overlooked, and to recall to the memory 
of the House that the comparatively 
mild utterances of some hon. Members 
in this House, and before English and 
Scotch audiences, are very different from 
the utterances of the same gentlemen 
in Ireland, where it has been plainly 
pointed out that the object of the con- 
federacy which the Chief Secretary has 
to contend with is to sever the links 
that bind Ireland to England. The hon. 
Member for South Donegal, in claiming 
to be a successor of the rebels of 1798, 
conveniently forgot that their great 
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object was to establish a Republic in 
Ireland on the model of the French 
Republic, and that their efforts at all 
times were directed not to the forma- 
tion of a Parliament that would profess 
loyal allegiance to the Crown of Eng- 
land, but to separate the Government 
of Ireland altogether from that of the 
United Kingdom. It is sometimes con- 
venient to forget history, and the right 
hon. Member for Mid Lothian, in ask- 
ing us to study history for ourselves, 
seems to consider that history ought 
to be re-written, and that the records of 
the rebels of 98 ought either to be 
blotted out, or that their rebellion 
against lawful authority should be 
treated as if it were a meritorious act. 
When the right hon. Member for the 
Bridgeton Division (Sir G. Trevelyan) 
was Chief Secretary, and I occupied a 
subordinate position in connection with 
the Irish Fishery Department, he was 
pleased to write me a letter in which 
he stated that the Members of the 
Conservative Party had _ rendered 
him most loyal assistance in carrying 
on the government of the country. His 
allusions to the gentlemen who are now 
his associates were not of so complimen- 
tary a character. It is convenient 
sometimes to forget these things, and 
perhaps the right hon. Gentleman would 
now like to blot out the memory of the 
services rendered to him by the Con- 
servative Party in Ireland when he was 
abused, and vilified, and calumniated 
by the Members of the Nationalist 
Party. 
Dr. COMMINS (Roscommon, 8.): I 
rise to a point of order. Is it competent 
for the hon. Gentleman to say that a 
right hon. Gentleman has been slandered 
by Members of this House ? 

> SPEAKER made no reply; 
and—— 

*Mr. JOHNSTON continued: The 
hon. Member has a most convenient 
memory if he can forget the columns of 
United Ireland, and how bitterly the 
right hon. Member for the Bridgeton 
Division was vilified in them when he 
filled the Office of Chief Secretary. There 
is scarcely any slander against the pre- 
sent Chief Secretary which was not even 
more bitterly indulged in against the 
right hon. Member for the Bridgeton 
Division. It is not nec that I 
should say a word in defence of my hon. 
and gallant Friend the Member for 
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North Armagh, but I may be tted 

to say that there is a solid-and compact | 
organization in Ireland, having its rami-- / 
fications throughout the Br Ta 





which is resolutely determizted to: st 
by the integrity of the Union of the 
British Empire and the honour of the 
Crown. y hon. and gallant Friend 
was accused by the last speaker of in- 
dulging in buffoonery and braggadocio 
in remarks he has made as to the atti- 
tude that will be taken by the loyal 

pulation of Ulster in the event of an 

ish Parliament attempting to legislate 
for them. Perhaps it is well that I 
should mention on this occasion that, 
when the right hon. Member for Mid 
Lothian seemed likely to attain his 
object, and to establish in Ireland the 
Parliament which has been so long asked 
for by the Parnellites, I and my Friends 
were _— actively andenergetically 
for all eventualities, and that men were 
sending in their names who were per- 
fectly prepared to justify by action the 
words which were uttered. It would have 
been very easy for the hon. and gallant 
Member for North Armagh, if such a 
Parliament had been established, to have 
placed 50,000 men in opposition to the 
successors of the rebels of 98. There is 
one portion of the policy of Her Majesty’s 
Government with regard to Ireland 
which I am not altogether prepared to 
justify. I think they ought to inter- 
fere with the entirely unlicensed liberty 
of Press publication in Ireland. In 
former days, when rebellion and sedition 
were rampant in the land, the Press 
was interfered with, and those who 
incited to acts of sedition were pre- 
vented from promulgating in the pages 
of the newspapers those seditious doc- 
trines which have caused so much mis- 
chief in that country. I hope the 
utterances of hon. Members opposite in 
this House or in the country will not 
cause the nation to forget the object they 
have had in view, which they have seldom 
hesitated to express when they truly spoke 
their sentiments, and did not cover their 
purpose with expressions which were 
intended to disguise and not to 
reveal their intentions. The object 
of hon. Members opposite and those 
who are associated with them is the 
dismemberment of the Empire. It 
is all very well to talk about promoting 
a better feeling between the two 
countries. Humbug is not a Parlia- 
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mentary expression, and therefore I will 
not use it—[ /aughter |—I think there are 
some hon. Members opposite who must 
indulge in laughter when they think of 
the ready credence which is given to their 
professions of friendship for this country. 
The right hon. Member for Mid Lothian 
has done more to bring about the disrup- 
tion and the disintegration of the Empire 
than a foreign foe could have done in 50 
years. Hon. Members below the Gang- 
way opposite now pose in a new attitude 
as friends of the British Empire. Not 
so long ago, at certain meetings, the 
Mahdi was cheered because he was the 
enemy of England, and in the time 
of the Indian Mutiny the name of 
the devil was cheered by dis- 
loyalists in Ireland. I do not mean 
to suggest that that personage is the 
friend of the hon. Gentlemen oppo- 
site. A too ready applause is given to 
anyone at home or abroad who declares 
himself the enemy of England, and 
desirous of bringing about her down- 
fall. In my opinion, the course right 
hon. and hon. Members opposite have 
adopted and the policy they have sanc- 
tioned will bring about in its eventuality 
the greatest curse to the country, and, 
if successfully carried out, it will in- 
volve the British Empire in ruin. I 
cannot help thinking that those who 
support it, either treacherously or 
timorously, deserve the reprobation of 
those who desire to see the great British 
Empire progressing, in the interests of 
humanity ; and not its right arm para- 
lyzed in a day of difficulty and danger, 
when we ought to be solid and united 
for the coming conflict, and when the 
efforts of all earnest and honest citizens 
ought to be given to promote the safety, 
honour, and welfare of the dominions of 
the Queen. 

Mr. ATHERLEY-JONES (Durham, 
N.W.): There was one speech made to- 
night which, I think, the House could 
not help hearing with regret.—I mean 
the speech of the hon. and gallant 
Member for North Armagh. I do not 
think the tone of that speech was such 
as to afford any hope that the hon. 
and gallant Gentleman himself would 
approach this question at any time, in 
the course of his career, in a rational and 
statesmanlike manner. It seemed to me 
—and I cannot help thinking that my 
hon. Friends below the Gangway share 
that opinion—to be aspeech more suited 
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to an enthusiastic audience at an Oran 
meeting in the North of Ireland than to 
a deliberative Assembly. I do not pro- 
pose to reply to the speech of the hon. 
and gallant Member, but with the per- 
mission of the House my observations 
will be addressed to the consideration 
whether the treatment which has been 
adopted by this Government towards 
certain Liberal Members is that which 
we ought to have expected from any 
Government representing the democracy 
of this country. The Chief Secretary, in 
a speech which was, undoubtedly, of 
considerable ability, conceded one point 
which I think, to a large extent, 
demolished his answer to the charges 
which have been made against him. 
He conceded that Mr. O’Brien and his 
friends, who are now in prison, are po- 
litical offenders, and he conceded also 
that these Gentlemen have been actuated 
by the highest possible motives—name- 
ly, that they have obeyed the dictates of 
their conscience. Now my contention is— 
and I think it will find a response 
throughout the country—that political 
offenders should receive a totally dif- 
ferent treatment from that to which or- 
dinary prisoners are subjected. The 
difference should not be in the severity, 
but in the form of the punishment. 
The political offender should not be 
submitted to any punishment which is 
inconsistent with the moral nature of 
his offence and the objects whick he has 
in view. You may have to take the life 
of a man, but there is no reason why 
you should scalp him or mutilate him. 
The Chief Secretary is, I think, the first 
responsible English Minister who has 
refused to recognize the widely marked 
difference which ought to exist between 
“aang d offences and ordinary crime. 
ome time ago I placed on the paper a 
Motion for a Return of the treatment of 
political offenders, but it has been inti- 
mated to me by Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment that do not intend to grant it, Yet 
I may observe that a Return, which 
was moved for in similar terms nearly 
50 years ago, was granted by the Minis- 
ter of that day. I am told that the 
main objection to the Return is the 
difficulty of defining political offences. 
In the year 1840, and for many years 
antecedent, there was a great amount of 
social and political disturbance in this 
country, and in the year I have men- 
tioned a large number of persons were 
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imprisoned for political offences. These 

risoners were not the gentlemen wearing 
foadaloth. of whom we have heard 
to-night, nor were they distinguished 
and eloquent Parliamentarians. They 
belonged to such humble classes as those 
of the North Country miner and the 
Metroplitan labourer; and I find, 
among the offences of which they were 
convicted, and for which they were com- 
mitted to gaol for various terms, there 
were such as the one I am about to cite. 
One man was convicted of having stolen 
a shot-belt, gun, and ammunition—an 
offence which certainly does not compare 
favourably with that of which Mr. O’Brien 
has been convicted, and yet that prisoner 
—a poor, humble man, belonging to the 
working class—was allowed privileges 
which are altogether denied to Mr. 
O’Brien. For instance, he had the free 
use of pen, ink, and paper, was allowed 
to read the daily newspapers, and was 
also permitted to partake of food of a 
much superior character to that served 
out as the dietary of the ordinary 
prisoners. Beyond this, he was allowed 
to see his friends, almost at will, and, 
further, was permitted—this being no 
small matter, when we consider, by the 
light of what has lately happened, what 
personal degradation means—to wear 
his own clothes. There was another 
case—and I will not weary the House 
with numbers of others that might be 
gone into—in which a man was im- 
prisoned for having entered, or attempted 
to enter, and partly emalahel a 
dwelling house. He, also, belonged to 
the labouring class, and, while under- 
going the punishment accorded to him, 
was permitted to enjoy the same excep- 
tional treatment, the same favours and 
alleviations, as were allowed in the case 
of the prisoner I have already mentioned. 
I will only add on this point that I hold 
in my hand a list, extending over 
almost every county in England, 
and a large number of counties in 
Ireland, in which men were convicted of 
political offences of a gravity at 
least equal to that of Mr. O’Brien, 
and were treated, while in confinement, 
with the greatest consideration and 
kindness. This being the case, I want 
to ask the right hon. Gentleman the 
Chief Secretary—or, as he is now absent 
from the House, either of the subordi- 
nate officials on the front bench oppo- 
site, why itis that a different punishment 
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to that meted out by the then Conser- 
vative Government is to be persisted in, 
at the present time, by another Conser- 
vative Administration ? I say, without 
fear of contradiction, that the action of 
the Government in this matter is a 
scandal and a disgrace. You have the 
means of classifying, in an easy and 
facile manner, what are known as poli- 
tical offences, as against those that are 
non-political ; and, consequently, there 
ean be no justification, from the his- 
torical aspect of the case, of the treat- 
ment to which you are subjecting Mr. 
O’Brien. I would ask the right hon. 
Gentleman opposite, seeing that he has 
now returned to his place, what is the 
object of this treatment ? What 
rational purpose can it be expected to 
serve? Does the Chief Secretary sup- 
pose that Mr. O’Brien, when out of 
prison, will be more loyal, or that he 
will, in the smallest degree, be intimi- 
dated, by the punishment he will have 
undergone, from continuing the course 
he has, in my opinion, the greatest 
justification for pursuing? There is 
not a man sitting here among the [rish 
Members who is at all likely to be inti- 
midated, by the gross and barbarous 
punishment accorded to Mr. O’Brien, 
from adopting the same line of conduct 
as has been followed by that hon. 
Gentleman. Does the Chief Secretary 
suppose that Mr. O’Brien’s treatment 
will be likely to impress the Irish people 
generally with a sense of fear; or, on 
the other hand, that it will in any way 
tend to cenciliate them in their attitude 
towards the present Government? If 
you look through the daily papers—even 
the now much discredited Zimes news- 
paper—you will find a record presented 
day by day of the enthusiasm and 
devotion of the Irish people, who 
have been worked up almost to fever 
heat by reason of the gross treatment 
dealt out to the champions of their 
cause; and I say, unhesitatingly, that 
‘there can be no surer way of continuing 
and intensifying the existing agitation 
than the course Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment are at present pursuing. I may 
also say that, even on the Ministerial 
side of the House, there are a large num- 
ber of the Government followers who 
disapprove of their policy in this respect, 
and from whom, in private converse, 
one learns that they believe the Govern- 
ment to be now committing a great tacti- 
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eal error. We, who have nothing to do 
with their tactical error, say to the right 
hon. Gentleman the Chief Secretary 
that he is carrying out a course of policy 
which is entirely obsolete and out of har- 
mony and sympathy with the dictates of 
modern statesmanship. I freely admit 
that there may have ek exaggerations 
on our side and also indiscretions, and 
I further freely admit that the right 
hon. Gentleman has made the best use 
of them he could. When, however, the 
right hon. Gentleman alludes to the 
hon. Member for Longford (Mr. T. 
Healy) as having used somewhat indis- 
creet language towards a magistrate 
before whom he appeared as counsel for 
Mr. O’Brien, I ask him, as an English 
lawyer, can he bring himself to conceive 
a case in which an English magistrate 
would be found arguing and recriminat- 
ing with a counsel as to whether he 
ought to call a man a colonel or not? 
The absurdity and idiocy and indecency 
of the proceeding go far to justify, 
or, at any rate, to excuse the retort 
made by the hon. Member for Longford. 
With regard to what has been said 
with reference to the action of County 
Court Judges in Ireland, I may state 
that I have had the honour of conversing 
with an English judge, not at all in 
sympathy with Home Rule, or what I 
may call the tactics of the Irish Party, 
and he told me that it was contrary to 
the elementary principles of justice that 
a@ man’s imprisonment should be in- 
creased on appeal. I say that the policy 
pursued by the Government is a policy 
which shocks the consciences of the 
people. It is all very well to punish 
offences, but when the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Chief Secretary admits they are 
political offences, and that the men of 
whom he speaks are actuated by the 
highest motives in doing what they have 
done—— 

Mr. BALFOUR: I did not say so. 

Mr. ATHERLEY -JONES: The 
right hon. Gentleman stated that he 
believed they acted from conscientious 
motives; and, if conscientious motives 
are not the highest motives, I am at a 
loss to understand what else they can 


be. 

Mr. BALFOUR: I do not think I 
ever committed myself to any expres- 
sion of opinion as to conscientious 
motives. I spoke of political mo- 
tives. 

Mr. Atherley-Jones 
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Mr. ATHERLEY-JONES: At any 
rate, I would ask, is it not a out- 
rage on the common sense of the House 
to suggest that Mr. O’Brien and other 
Irish Members are not actuated by con- 
scientious motives; and, if the right 
hon. Gentleman conceives that they 
have been actuated by conscientious 
motives, I would recommend him to 
read what has been written by his pre- 
decessors. in England—men holding a 
similar office to that which he now fills 
with regard to Ireland. Let him read 
what was written by the Marquess of 
Normanby, and by other men holding 
a similar post, who, in giving direc- 
tions to the Justices having the adminis- 
tration of prisons, insisted that the 
greatest tenderness and consideration 
should be exercised towards all politi- 
cal prisoners. We do not quarrel with 
the fact that punishment is awarded for 
political offences; but we do quarrel 
with the unnecessary degradation that 
is inflicted on political prisoners by Her 
Majesty’s Government. We say that, 
in our opinion, it is intolerable that a 
man like Mr. O’Brien should be ruth- 
lessly assaulted by prison warders, 
and compelled to submit to the injury 
and humiliation to which he was sub- 
jected ; and, in conclusion, I warn the 
right hon. Gentleman that the course he 
is pursuing is one that can only end 
in absolute and complete disaster to 
the Government. I give him this warn- 
ing, coming, as I now do, from addressing 
a public meeting, and bearing in mind 
the sympathetic English cheers raised 
by the people there assembled when I 
told them how Mr. O’Brien has been 
treated—cheers that were a monition to 
me that the time will arrive, be it soon or 
late, which will undoubtedly bring forth 
this result, that Her Majesty’s present 
Government will be ejected from office 
by an overwhelming majority of the 
people. 

*Sir G. TREVELYAN: Sir, those 
who have been present during the early 
hours of the debate may in some re- 
spects consider themselves remarkably 
fortunate, because they have been able 
to see the Irish difficulty in a nut-shell. 
Any one who witnessed the duel between 
the hon. and gallant Member for North 
Armagh (Colonel Saunderson) and the 
hon. Member for East Mayo (Mr. Dil- 
lon) must have had a very shrewd idea 


_\of the difficulties of Ireland. On one 
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side of the House we have had the Mem- 
ber for North Armagh giving vent to a 
series of propositions incredibly insult- 
ing to the great majority of his fellow- 
countrymen. Hesaid that, if their chosen 
Representatives got into gaol, he should 
never let them out, and that he would 
not line the ditches of Ireland because 
he would keep them to throw his politi- 
cal opponents into. He also said that 
the great advantage of the Orimes Act 
was that it was permanent. It is sig- 
nificant to observe that that sentiment 
did not elicit a single cheer from the 
crowded benches round him, although 
his friends are only too ready to laugh 
and cheer when they see an oppor- 
tunity. I think that what would 
throw the greatest light on the diffi- 
culties of Ireland is the nature of 
the hon. Member’s jeers and sneers at 
Mr. O’Brien. I saw, when looking up 
to the Gallery, Lord Spencer watching 
the proceedings with some interest. I 
could not but wonder what Lord Spencer 
would have thought, when he was re- 
sponsible for the destinies of Ireland, if 
he had heard one of his leading sup- 
porters talking in the same tone of 
levity of the sufferings which had been 
inflicted upon one of the Representatives 
of the country he had to govern. When 
the hon. and gallant Gentleman sat 
down, the crowded benches on the op- 
posite side at once emptied, and only 
one Party remained to hear an Irish 
Member who was second scarcely to any 
of his colleagues in eloquence, and cer- 
tainly second to no Irish or English 
Member in his power of crowding im- 
portant facts into the compass of a 
speech. Hon. Members opposite refuse 
the Representatives of Ireland any 
other place in which they may express 
their views about the government of 
their own country ; and, when they rise 
to express those views here, they will 
not stay to hear them. We have been 
told by the greatest of American 
statesmen that the government we 
should aim at is the government 
of the we 9g by the people and 
for the people; but the present is the 
government of the majority through 
the minority for the minority. I wish, 
however, to refer to the speech of the 
Chief Secretary last night—a speech 
made at a great crisis in the history of 
the nation he has to govern. That 
speech put before the House the full 
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views, I presume, and the full policy of 
the Government, and showed Ireland 
what:she has to expect in the present 
and what hope she has for the future. 
I congratulate the House on having got 
rid of the line of argument which many 
of us have had to pursue during the last 
two years. There is an end from the 
mouth of the Chief Secretary of defend- 
ing his policy by quoting similar, or 
nearly similar, actions of former Govern- 
ments; and with twenty-five Irish Mem- 
bers in prison, or recently come out of 
rison, or on their way to prison, not as 
t-class misdemeanants, but as com- 
mon criminals, I think these references 
to any former Government might well 
be a thing of the past. The right hon. 
Gentleman’s speech was not devoid of 
personalities, and what it wanted in ¢u 
quoques he made up in charges of inac- 
curacy. With what grace did those 
charges come from a Minister who 
had just had the dressing which 
the right hon. Gentleman has received 
from the Member for East Mayo! The 
Chief Secretary began his speech with a 
well-known rhetorical device. He 
said— 

‘You put up your Leader on Irish questions 
to state the indictment against the Govern- 
ment. Then the Chief Secretary, as the man 
principally implicated, follows; but you wait 
to make your charges until he has sat down, 
and when he has no power of reply.”’ 


I think that was a very undeserved 
charge. From the first word to the last 
the noble and eloquent speech of my 
right hon. Friend (Mr. John Morley) 
was packed close with the.most damn- 
ing facts, placed in the very clearest 
light, and spoken without the slightest 
circumlocution. The main point of the 
Chief Secretary’s speech turned on the 
question of his prisoners. The circum- 
stances of the arrests has varied, but 
there is one thing common to all. They 
have always been carried out so that 
they might give as great a shock as 
possible to the greatest amount of senti- 
ment and feeling. If a place could be 
found where an Irish Member has 
endeared himself to the community or 
distinguished himself by political action, 
that has been the place chosen for his 
arrest. One hon. Member (Mr. Kilbride) 
had domesticated himself at Leicester, 
and had many friends there. It was at 
Leicester he was arrested. The Member 
for South Galway came to Govan and 
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made his mark, and he was arrested 
almost in sight and hearing of the people 
with whom he had influence. Mr. 
O’Brien was arrested at Manchester, and 
Mr. Carew at the house of a candidate 
whose election he had come to assist. 
The Chief Secretary claimed that the 
Government are not responsible for 
the circumstances of these arrests. The 
Government. are responsible to the 
House of Commons; and the Govern- 
ment deliberately encouraged the police 
in this sense of public duty which 
was so severely commented on by 
the Northern Whig. Not content in 
the earlier part of last Session with 
dogging the precincts of the House of 
Commons and arresting sometimes the 
right, sometimes the wrong, Member 
at the door, an Irish constable at 
last presented a summons within 
the precincts of the House itself. 
A Committee of the House was ap- 
pointed to consider the question, and 
they found that a breach of privilege 
had been committed. [An hon. Mzm- 
BER: An idiotic Committee.] No, it 
was not an idiotic Committee; it was 
an extremely good Committee ; it had, 
I believe, a majority of supporters 
of the Government upon it; and it 
presented a Report to the effect that the 
administration had been lax. But the 
Government used its majority on both 
sides of the House to insist that that 
Report should not be adopted, and by 
that course they sanctioned this out- 
rageous conduct on the part of the 
police, and as much as in them lay 
encouraged them to the still greater 
outbursts of offensiveness in which 
they had recently been indulging. 
In the case of the arrest of Members 
of Parliament care seems to have 
been taken to give offence to political 
feeling, and in the case of priests 
still more care seems to have been 
taken to give offence to religious 
feeling. On this point the right hon. 
Gentleman made the nearest approach to 
an admission that I have ever heard him 
make. The right hon. Gentleman said, 
with regard to that melancholy and 
tragic affair at Gweedore, that un- 
questionably there had been an error 
of judgment committed, an error of 
strategy, an error of tactics. But that 
was by no means the view of the 


Northern Whig, and there it is that the. 


right hon. Gentleman has seriously mis- 
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read the opinion of by far the ablest of 
his supporters inIreland. That journal 
stated that, with a little delay, the arrest 
might have been made in a much easier 
and quieter manner, and if it had been 
made in a quieter manner this terrible 
calamity would not have occurred. 
What does the Irish Correspondent of 
the Zimes, describing the state of Gwee- 
dore at this moment, say ?— 


“ Twenty persons, including the Rev. Ja me 
M’Fadden and four women, are now in custody 
charged with the murder of District Inspector 
Martin. The police are looking for numbers 
of others believed to be concerned in the deed, 
and almost nightly houses are searched in which 
some are suspected of being concealed. The 
parish is practically depopulated; very many 
of Father M’ Fadden’s parishioners who attended 
Maas on the fatal Sunday morning have left the 
district, if not the country.” 


I was much struck by an observa- 
tion which fell from the hon. Member 
for East Mayo about the state in which 
the Government found Donegal, and 
the state in which they would leave it. 
When I was connected with the govern- 
ment of Ireland we used to point to 
Donegal asa portion of the country— 
not owing to any merit of ours, but 
owing to the character of the people and 
its long history—where, though the 
people were very poor, there was no 
disturbance or disaffection whatever. 
In the course of my connection with 
Donegal the only difficulty which I can 
recall is a trumpery question of a Pro- 
testant Board of Guardians which would 
not appoint a teacher to the Catholic 
children in the workhouse ; but of serious 
crime there was none. But now what 
is the state of this great district? The 
Times says it is depopulated. That 
is the pacification of Ireland according 
to the notion of the Government— 
solitudinem faciunt pacem appellant. This 
is the state of things in Gweedore. 
From the ghastly murder itself down 
to the last drop of retribution which 
will be eventually exacted, all is 
due to the fact that a priest has been 
arrested coming away from saying Mass. 
It is not merely a mistake of strategy 
or tactics; it is worse. But, strange to 
say, the Government have not profited 
by that lesson, for in the Zimes I ob- 
serve that another priest on his way to 
Gweedore after saying Mass was ar- 
rested. What are we to think of a 
Government, after such a lesson as that, 
which could repeat such a blunder? 
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When the Government have got those 
Gentlemen in prison, what is their treat- 
ment? Are the Government responsible 
for their treatment? The Chief Secre- 
tary says that the Prisons Board bear 
precisely the same relation to the 
Lord Lieutenant, and the Chief Secre- 
tary who advises him, as the Prisons 
Board in England bear to the Home 
Secretary. He says that the manage- 
ment of the prisoners was not in 
the Department of the Chief Secre- 
tary. Well, then, in whose Departinent 
is it? When Mr. Timothy Harrington 
was in prison for a speech in 1883, 
representations were made in the 
House to the Chief Secretary, and 
through him to tho Lord Lieutenant ; 
and the Lord Lieutenant mitigated 
and humanized the treatment of Mr. 
Harrington, and not only of Mr. 
Harrington, but of all other Irishmen 
who had been placed in prison for 
speeches and writings. Why did not 
hon. and right hon. Gentlemen who 
hold this theory that the Chief Secre- 
tary is not responsible for prisoners 
-make that objection when the case 
was dealt with by the then Chief 
Secretary. Parliament has never, admit- 
ted and will never admit that there is not 
full Ministerial responsibility for the 
treatment of prisoners. The right hon. 
Gentleman suggests that three reasons 
have been given why these prisoners 
should not be dealt with as ordinary 
prisoners. The first, he says, is that 
those hon. Members were eloquent. It 
is true that I have praised Mr. O’Brien’s 
eloquence in the country. Anyone who 
has listened to Mr. O’Brien’s speeches 
on Ireland in this House, and especially 
anyone who listened to or read the re- 
markable speech before the Special 
Commission, in which that hon. Mem- 
ber produced such an effect on the 
Court that he entirely altered the views 
which had up to that time been adopted, 
will agree with me as to that hon. 
Member’s eloquence; and I now say 
thatany one who heard or read that 
speech and has acquainted himself with 
the accounts of Mr. O’Brien’s treatment 
in prison would be deeply shocked. I 
said that in the country, and I say it 
now. The right hon. Gentleman was 
not ashamed to raise a cheer from 
his supporters by saying that Mr. 
O’Brien had attacked me in for- 
mer days. It is a very old story. 
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Wherever I went to speak in the 
country I always found the statement 
placarded over the walls, and I always 
received the same story in an anonymous 
letter of welcome. I will tell you who 
started it. It was the work of the 
Loyal and Patriotic Association, and 
it was worthy of the inspiration of 
their secretary. But the idea that 
because of anything which a political 
opponent said or wrote of me in old 
days, I should rejoice to see him in- 
sulted in prison, and the still more pre- 
posterous idea that on account of that I 
should alter my views on the question 
of the treatment of political prisoners, 
or the still greater issues between Iré- 
land and Great Britain, shows what sort 
of men they are who entertain such 
ideas. Then the right hon. Gentleman 
went on with the next argument that a 
man who has been delicately brought 
up suffers more than other prisoners, 
and, finally, he went on with our prin- 
cipal argument that these offences were 
political and not strictly criminal of- 
fences. The right hon. Gentleman ran 
through the scale of what he called 
political crime, and asked whether we 
can stop short of the midnight assassin 
and the dynamiter. That was a pretty 
exercise of the intellect; but if the 
practical conclusion at which the right 
hon. Gentleman arrived was that a man 
who had published the proceedings of a 

roclaimed branch of the National 

eague was as black a criminal as the 
man who cut a throat, all I can say is 
that that might be a clever mode of 
chopping logic, but it is quite unworthy 
of a man who undertakes to govern, and 
govern justly, kindly, and considerately, 
a great nation. It is not because they 
are eloquentor because they are delicate 
that we resent and regret the treatment 
of Irish Members of Parliament, but 
because the Government has broken 
through the great and cardinal prin- 
ciple of treating political prisoners 
differently from other prisoners, 
and therefore they are obliged to 
punish as common criminals eminent 
public men, and to inflict on men 
who have been delicately brought 
up punishment altogether out of 
proportion to their offences. The 
real fact is that we have no feeling 
about the rich and the poor, or Members 
of Parliament and non-official people. 
What we object to is to punish men 
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who commit political crime as ordinary 
criminals, whether they are rich or poor. 
On the 3rd of May, 1867, the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Central Bir- 
mingham presented a petition to this 
House in regard to the treatment of 
Irish prisoners. He was very much 
interrupted by hon. Members who sat 
opposite, but he got the essence of his 
statement out. The petition which he 
read asked that prisoners suffering as 
Fenians or for a political offence should 
not be confined in common with pri- 
soners suffering for offences against the 
ordinary law, and it also prayed that in 
the punishments awarded to them there 
might be none of a degrading nature, as 
such punishments were inapplicable to 
men whose offence was free from dis- 
honour. Mr. Bright said that in the 
general spirit of that petition he entirely 
agreed. Now, what is the crime which 
has been most heavily punished recently 
under the Crimes Act? Mr. E. Harring- 
ton is in prison on hard labour for six 
months. That is double the amount of 
punishment inflicted in many cases by 
London magistrates on persons in a 
confidential position who have stolen con- 
siderable sums of money. Mr. E. Har- 
rington received that severe sentence 
because he published in a newspaper a 
speech which the Court pronounced to 
be innocent—that is to say, a speech in 
which the law has no concern. The 
right hon. Gentleman the Chief Secre- 
tary says that is a grossly inaccurate 
statement. Now, what are the facts? 
Three charges were preferred against 
Mr. Harrington—namely, publishing a 
report of a meeting of the Tralee 
National League, attending the same 
meeting of the League, and in- 
citing to the adoption of the 
Plan of Campaign. The prosecuting 
counsel said he proposed to proceed 
with each charge separately and to 
tender evidence on each. He event- 
tually withdrew the charge of taking 
part in the meeting, and then went on 
to the third charge—that of inciting 
persons to take part in the Plan of Cam- 
paign. Evidence was taken, and Mr. 
Roche in giving the decision said that, 
with reference to the last charge, they 
were of opinion that, though Mr. 
Harrington had used very strong 
language, the evidence that had been 
given was not sufficient to prove 
the offence, and therefore they dis- 
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missed the charge; but with regard to 
the charge of publishing the report of 
the meeting, that was a very serious 
matter indeed, and they gave him six 
months’ hard labour. That was the sort 
of offence for which Mr. Harrington 
received the punishment awarded to the 
vilest criminals. It is said that our 
sympathy is only given to Members of 
Parliament. I will take one case 
to prove thatis not so. At Milltown 
Malbay, Father White, the parish priest, 
having observed that very serious evils 
occurred from the publichouses being 
open at times of political excitement, 
advised and requested the publicans to 
close their houses during a certain trial. 
Whether that advice was legal or not 
it was very wise, and I wish that the 
Legislature had the same good sense 
as Father White in closing public houses 
during a contested election. The police, 
however, got wind of it, and long before, 
for they were able to supply themselves 
with plenty of liquor in their barracks ; 
but when the day came they went round 
to 26 publichouses and asked for liquor 
at each for the express purpose of pun- 
ishing and oppressing the people. 
Twenty-one publicans were summoned, 
for refusing to sell liquor. There was no 
talk of conspiracy. At the very utmost 
it was their obedience to their pastor, 
who deserved their obedience. Those 21 
men were convicted of conspiracy, and 
sentenced to hard labour for a month. 
They were told that if they would 
promise never to do it again the sentence 
would be remitted; but 11 refused, as 
Irishmen under the circumstances 
always will refuse, to give such a pledge, 
and they were sent to prison. They 
were not tenderly nurtured people, but 
were political prisoners as much as any 
Member of Parliament. Now I come 
to another class of case—that of men 
who are punished for recommending 
tenants to take part in the Plan 
of Campaign, or for in some way or 
other giving advice with regard to the 
rent. I will take one of the most marked 
of those cases, that of Mr. Patrick 
O’Brien, who, I am glad to see, 
has returned to the House of 
Commons. Mr. O’Brien was tried on the 
27th January, and was sentenced to four 
months’ imprisonment for interfering 
in the question of rent between the 
landlord and tenant. Anyone would 
have thought that that punishment was 
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enough, but the Government did not 
think so. Since that Mr. O’Brien had 
not only made speeches about the pay- 
ment of rent, but he had made a speech 
upon @ very much more serious question ; 
he had said to the tenants on a certain 
estate who were giving 17 years’ pur- 
chase for their farms that they were 
giving more than it was their interest 
to give. The advice was given in 
moderate language, and it is very likely 
it was good advice. Thé hon. and 
gallant Member for North Armagh 
(Colonel Saunderson) has told us— 
he knows best with what accuracy— 
that in many cases the landlord’s fee 
simple was worth a great deal less than 
the tenant’s interest. Say it is five or 
six years less, these tenants were 
actually giving 40 years’ purchase for 
their farms. The Government indicted 
Mr. P. O’Brien on two counts; they 
charged him with taking part in a con- 
spiracy to compel tenants not to fulfil 
their legal obligation to pay rent to Mr. 
John Smithwick; and they likewise 
charged him with advising the tenants 
not to deal with Lord Monck in pur- 
chasing the land. The Government 
were exceedingly anxious to get 
convictions. A speech of very great 
power and ability was made at the trial 
by Mr. Leamy, now a Member of the 

ouse, on the extraordinary injustice of 
allowing an agent to use his influence 
to put pressure on tenants to induce 
them to purchase, and of punishing a 
Member of Parliament for simply ad- 
vising them not to pay more than the 
farms were worth. But this was 
not the opinion of the Government, 
and they did their very best to 
press the charge. I do not know 
what the Resident Magistrates thought 
about it, because they preferred 
to punish Patrick O’Brien on the ground 
that he had advised tenants not to pay 
rent, the evidence being that he had 
drunk off a glass of water and had said 
“Down with Smithwick.” They gave 
him three months on this charge, making 
in all seven months, or one month more 
than it was evidently the intention of 
Parliament that anyone should receive 
for any one class of fault. The fact is 
that Mr. Patrick O’Brien received a 
sentence of three months on account of 
a speech in which there was nothing 
new except this advice to the tenants 
not to buy land at 17 years’ purchase ; 
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and he got this sentence on the top of a 
sentence of four months. It appears 
that I thought he had received the 
sentence for giving this advice about 
Lord Mock, and that I believe is the 
outside of any inaccuracy which in the 
very large number of speeches I have 
made on the Irish Question during the 
last year, and if the right hon. Gentle- 
man, the author of the famous letter 
to Mr. Armitage, regards this as 
@ serious inaccuracy, it only shows 
that we see our neighbours’ faults 
through different glasses than those 
with which we look at our own. The 
right hon. Gentleman said it was the 
Irish Members below the Gangway who 
will not have conciliation in Ireland, and 
he especially charges the hon. Member 
for North-East Cork (Mr. W. O’Brien) 
with being responsible for the present 
agitation inIreland. The hon. Member 
did not deserve any such charge. It is 
the House that is responsible for the 
Plan of Campaign. What was the 
course taken by the hon. Member for 
North-East Cork? In 1886 he urged 
with great force that times were bad, 
that a bad winter was approaching, and 
that the only way to preserve tenants 
from ruin, and to remove temptations to 
disorder, would be to revise rents. The 
Government rejected his advice, a bad 
winter came, and all the foretold conse- 
quences followed. Next year the Go- 
vernment acknowledged their fault and 
brought in a Bill for revising rents. But 
it was too late, and arrears of unjust 
rents had been incurred. Then it was 
that the hon. Member gave the Govern- 
ment a fresh piece of good advice, for 
he urged them to introduce an Arrears 
Bill. On a poor and paltry excuse it 
was set aside. Irish Members, who are 
the representatives not only of the 
farmers, but also of the shopkeepers of 
Ireland, would not have the just debts 
to the shopkeepers dealt with in the 
same manner as the unjust debts to the 
landlords. Therefore the hon. Member 
for North-East Oork was entirely free 
from the charge brought against him of 
having opposed conciliation in Ireland. 
The right hon. Gentleman has been very 
free with his epithets with regard to 
hon. Members below the Gangway. I 
care very little about the epithets which 
the right hon. Gentleman applies to us 
on this bench; but if anything can do 
harm, it is that the Minister who is 
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responsible for the Government of Ire- 
land should three times in one speech 
tell hon. Members below the Gangway 
that they are pursuing the methods and 
are identified with the motives of the 
rebels of ’98, ’48, and ’68. 


Mr. A.J. BALFOUR: I was quoting 
themselves. 


*Srr GEORGE TREVELYAN: I 
do not know when, or whether, they 
deseribed themselves so, or how it 
was who so described them; but 
I know that the description is true no 
longer. The right hon. Gentleman con- 
trived to get through his speech without 
giving the idea that Ireland had any 
grievances whatever. He did not 
allude to the two great and standing 
grievances of Ireland, those grievances 
embodied in the last sentence of the 
Amendment. The first of those griev- 
ances is, that no Irishman who holds 
the opinions of the great majority of 
Irishmen can occupy a post of honour- 
able employment or responsibility in his 
own country any more than if he had 
been an Italian in the old days holding 
anti-Austrian opinions in Northern 
Italy. Nor did the right hon. Gentle- 
man refer to the fact that legislation on 
purely Irish matters is not influenced by 
Irishmen. Every Land Bill affecting 
that purely agrarian country has to pass 
through a co-equal House of the Legis- 
lature in which there sit many landlords 
and peers in sympathy with Irish land- 
lords, but in which there is not a single 
representative of the Irish tenants. These 
are the two great and crying grievances 
which the right hon. Gentleman should 
have spoken about, and for which he 
should have produced his remedy. 
Whether he calls them rebels, or they 
call themselves rebels, or not, I say that 
these gentlemen, so far from deserving 
the name, have now determined to re- 
move these grievances by Constitutional 
and Parliamentary methods. They have 
interested themselves in the politics and 
the affairsand the reforms, and the deeper 


Sir G, Trevelyan 
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and higher interests of England, Scot- 
land, and Wales, and we in return inte- 
rest ourselves deeply in their claims and 
aspirations. And in order to show that 
they shall not look in vain to Parlia- 
mentary methods for redress for these 
two great grievances, which I defy the 
Minister who follows me to prove are 
not great and crying grievances, let us 
all, everyone, who wish well to England, 
land, Ireland and Scotland, vote for the 
Amendment of my right hon. Friend. 


*Tue SEORETARY or STATE ror 
WAR (Mr. E. Stannore): Mr. Speaker, 
I can well understand the disappoint- 
ment of the right hon. Gentleman at 
the comparatively small attendance in 
different quarters of the House, as there 
is no section of the House with which 
on this subject at one time or the other 
he has not agreed. The right hon. 
Gentleman says that the principles laid 
down in 1867 ought not, after the lapse 
of 22 years, to be departed from. I 
think I may fairly ask the right hon. 
Gentleman whether the same rule is to 
apply to the principles laid down 
two or two and a half years 
ago, when “Lord Spencer and I,” 
as the right hon. Gentleman is very 
fond of saying governed Ireland? 
I remember very well that in the course 
ofadministering that Coereion Act which 
was deseribed by the Nationalist Party 
as the embodiment of all the worst 
faults of all the ninety-four Coercion 
Acts the right hon. Gentleman was 
attacked with a violence and with 
a bitter spirit far exceeding anything 
which is applied to the present Govern- 
ment, and when “ Lord Spencer and 
I” were governing Ireland I remember 
very well that the Administration was 
attacked in a way which we who then 
sat opposite were certainly not pre- 
pared to endorse. The administration 
of ‘Lord Spencer and I,” although much 
attacked, was, in our opinion, to a very 
considerable extent, successful, and it 
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had the inestimable advantage over the 
present Administration, that it enjoyed 
the support of the Opposition who 
desired to see law and order maintained 
in Ireland. When ‘ Lord Spencer and 
I” were governing Ireland the boy- 
cotting of land-grabbers was emphati- 
cally condemned. Incitements to crime 
caused by speeches made in disturbed 
districts of Ireland were put before the 
country as an offence which deserved 
punishment, and which it was the duty 
of the Government to endeavour to 
punish. Now that ‘‘ Lord Spencer and 
I” sit upon the opposite benches, these 
offences, then so emphatically con- 
demned, are the subjects for excuse, if 
not for praise. I cannot help think- 
ing that the front Opposition Bench 
throughout the debate of the last 
two or three days had not presented a 
very edifying spectacle, because when- 
ever a speaker has excelled himself in 
condemning the principles that they 
have hitherto, and up toa very recent 
period, thought to be the principles 
which ought to govern the Administra- 
tion of Ireland, there have been cheers 
from the front Opposition Bench, led by 
the right hon. Gentleman (Sir W. Har- 
court), who was formerly the Home 
Secretary of this country. No one can 
possibly doubt that if the dream of the 
right hon, Gentlemen opposite should 
ever be realized, if Home Rule as they 
interpret it should be given to Ireland 
at any future period, those laws which 
even in that Utopian possibility would 
be essential for the protection of the 
weak against the strong, and to insure 
that liberty should not degenerate into 
licence, and that justice should not be 
prostituted and degraded in the manner 
it sometimes is, will, I confess, become 
almost hopelessly impossible to enforce. 
Now, we are glad to be really face to 
face with the real charge brought 
against us. We heard a great deal 
during the Recess about the unconstitu- 
tional methods of the Government; we 
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heard of barbarities in Ireland such as 
never existed in Italian prisons in the 
time of King Bomba; we heard of the 
attempts made by the Chief Secretary, 
and therefore, of course, by the Govern- 
ment, to murder prisoners; and, last of 
all, we heard it deliberately insinuated 
that the wish of my right hon. Friend 
was to inflict personal suffering upon his 
political opponents. I did not, however, 
hear much about these charges in the 
speech of the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Newcastle, and why? 
The right hon. Gentleman did make 
one of those charges in the country, but 
after listening carefully to his speech I 
came to the deliberate conclusion that 
he had not brought it in the House 
because the evidence will not sup- 
port it. 

Mr. J. MORLEY: MayI explain? I 
did charge the Government with resort- 
ing to an unconstitutional method of the 
grossest kind in reference to the appoint- 
ment of the Special Commission ; but it 
was impossible for me, in the present 
state of matters, to discuss the subject. 


*Mr. E. STANHOPE: That is entirely 
foreign to the point, but let me deal 
with it. A proposal was brought in by 
the Government for the establishment 
of a Special Commission to inquire into 
certain charges and allegations against 
certain Irish Members. Did the right 
hon. Gentleman vote against the pro- 
posal? No, Sir. Neither the right 
hon. Gentleman nor any of his Friends 
on that side of the House had the 
courage to come forward in opposition 
to the Commission, or to go into 
the Lobby against it. The right 
hon Gentleman, therefore, need not 
talk about unconstitutional methods. 
We heard nothing of such an argu- 
ment at the time, and it is not 
reasonable to bring it forward now. 
But what other unconstitutional methods 
does he charge against the Government ? 
I heard a good deal in the country 
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about our barbarous method of treating 
prisoners. Where did the right hon. 
Gentleman in his speech bring forward 
any instance of that? I heard no at- 
tempt on his part to justify any one of 
those propositions which have been put 
before ignorant audiencesin the country. 
But the charges against the Govern. 
ment have been repeated in a most 
violent way, and sometimes in offensive 
language by the hon. Member for Mayo 
(Mr. Dillon) to-night: and although, 
of course, I am somewhat imperfectly 
acquainted with all the details of the 
cases brought forward, I think I am 
entitled to select a certain number of 
cases, and if I can show that they are 
inaccurate they will serve as samples of 
the general inaccuracy of the charges. 
I cannot help thinking that if the mi- 
croscopical examination of the conduct 
of the Government during the past 
three or four months has only produced 
the old, well-worn, and oft-refuted 
charges, the Government may congratu- 
late themselves that they have been 
able tocarry out what has been a most 
difficult policy without infringing the 
Constitution of the country. I will not 
dwell upon what the right hon. Gentle- 
man who has just spoken has said with 
regard to the mode in which some of the 
prisoners have been arrested, except to 
remark that the obvious reason why 
they have been arrested in particular 
places was because they have fled from 
justice. Warrants were out against the 


prisoners, and if they were executed 
under circumstances which gave some 
inconvenience, it was almost entirely 
due to the action of those hon. Members 
who desired to evade the execution of 
the warrants. Then, Sir, I will put aside 
the case of Father M‘Fadden, to which 
I am sorry reference has been made, 
because it is under trial. I am 
quite aware that the first reference 
was not made on the opposite side of 
the House; but I am sure the House 
generally will be sorry that any such 
charge has been made as was made 
from the benches below the Gangway 


Mr. E. Stanhope 
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opposite—namely, the charge of murder, 
or judicial murder, against the Govern- 
ment. I would rather come to a case 
that has excited a good deal of interest 
in the country—I mean the case of Mr. 
O’Brien. Now, the charge against the 
Government is that they have treated 
him with cramer | in prison. — ape 
are grave charges brought against my 
right hon. Friend the ‘Ohief Recsttais. 
First of all, he was char, with at- 
tempting to murder . O’Brien ; 
secondly, he is charged with allowing 
brutal and disgusting assaults to be 
made upon him, in order that he might 
afterwards have the pleasure of sneer- 
ing at him; and, in the third place, he 
is charged with taking advantage of 
him by attacking him while he was in 
prison. With regard to the first charge, 
I think that when the facts are inquired 
into it will be found that the statement 
of the hon. Momber for Mayo is alto- 
gether without foundation. What are 
the facts of the case? When Mr. 
O’Brien was in prison he was asked to 
take off his clothes in order that he 
might put on prison clothes, according 
to prison rules. He refused to do so, 
and was warned by the Governor of the 
consequences of his refusal. When he 
still refused to remove his clothes the 
Governor ordered a warder to remove 
them, at the same time telling him 
not to use more violence than 
was necessary to accomplish thet object. 
And accordingly the clothes were re- 
moved, and then, according to the state- 
ment made by the hon. Member for 
Mayo, Mr. O’Brien was dragged from 
the place where he was to a place at 
some distance in order that he might be 
weighed. According to information in 
my possession, the machine was brought 
close to the door of Mr. O’Brien’s cell, 
and when Mr. O’Brien said that he 
should object to being weighed, that 
course was not persistedin. It had been 
said that Mr. O’Brien’s spectacles were 
taken away. They were, in order that 
they might not be broken, and they 
were afterwards returned. 


Mr. T. M. HEALY: Who says all 
this ? 

*Mr. STANHOPE: When the hon. 
Member for Mayo makes his statement 
or aceount of Mr. O’Brien, I reply 
with the statement of Dr. O’Farrell, the 
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Prisons Board Inspector, a more inde- 

endent authority than the prison 
octor. He says in most emphatic 
terms—— 


Mr. T. M. HEALY: I wish, Mr. 
Speaker—— 


Mr. SPEAKER: Order, order! 


Mr. T.M. HEALY: I rise to a point of 
order to ask—— . 


Mr. SPEAKER: The right hon. 
Gentleman is in possession of the 
House. 


Mr. T. M. HEALY: But I rise to a 
point of order, and to ask you a ques- 
tion, Sir. Ifthe right hon. Gentleman 
reads from a document which is not in 
our possession, will he not be bound to 
lay it on the Table? 


Mr. SPEAKER: That depends 
entirely on the nature of the document. 


*Mr. E. STANHOPE continued: Dr. 
O'Farrell has stated that Mr. O’Brien 
had no complaint of any kind to make 
regarding his prison treatment; that he 
had every confidence in the skill and 
kindness of the prison doctor; and 
that if the rule depriving him of his 
clothing had to be insisted on he would 
say that no excessive violence had been 
used. Dr. O’Farrell also stated that 
Mr. O’Brien was in a boarded cell, 
heated to a temperature of 60 degrees, 
and that he was well and cheerful. So 
much I need say as to the treatment of 
Mr. O’Brien. Then I gather other com- 
plaints made. The hon. Member for East 
Mayo complains that the Chief Sec- 
retary attended a Liberal Unionist 
banquet in Dublin, and there spoke 
of Mr. O’Brien’s refusal to be examined 
by the prison doctor. Well, I confess, 
though I am quite certain that my right 
hon. Friend had no desire to turn this 
matter into ridicule, itis hardly possible 
to talk of the grotesque manner in 
which Mr. O’Brien has on every possible 
occasion endeavoured to parade himself 
before the public—[‘‘No, no !’’]—for the 
special benefit of the people of 
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this country, impossible to make any 
statement in regard to it without ex- 
citing some ridicule. What my right 
hon. Friend did was to read at the 
banquet from the Freeman’s Journal, and 
that has been severely commented upon 
to-night. The account in the Freeman’s 
Journal said the prison doctor wished 
Mr. O’Brien to go out into an open cor- 
ridor to be examined, and that this re- 
quest was naturally refused. On the 
authority of this statement the Ohief 
Secretary felt entitled to say that Mr. 
O’Brien had refused to be examined ; 
and when he found that the facts did not 
justify that statement —that Mr. O’Brien 
had not carried his objections so far— 
he took the earliest opportunity,in a 
letter to the newspapers, of expressing 
his desire to qualify his previous state- 
ment. Then objections have been taken 
to the letter written by the Chief Sec- 
retary to Mr. Armitage. It has been 
described as a deliberate attack upon a 
man in prison. But that letter was only 
written because the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Member for Newcastle had been 
in various parts of the country attacking 
the Chief Secretary on that very point. 
Quotations were made from the spéech 
of Mr. O’Brien on which he had been 
committed, altogether omitting the 
main point of the speech for which he 
was committed. Is it to be maintained 
that my right hon. Friend was not right 
in taking the earliest opportunity of 
stating to the country the real truth 
with regard to the charge made against 
him? ‘Then with respect to the treat- 
ment of Mr. Edward Harrington. It 
has been referred to this evening in 
terms which are wholly and absolutely 
without foundation. Mr. Harrington 
has been put upon the lightest and 
easiest labour. There is a Report from 
the Governor of the gaol on the subject, 
which states in the most distinct terms 
that the prisoner’s fingers were not 
skinned or raw, as stated by the hon. 
Member for East Mayo; that he was 
dressed in a full suit of prison clothes ; 
and that he had flannel shirt and 
drawers, and also an overcoat and a 
blue rug. So that the statements made 
by the hon. Member for Mayo are ab- 
solutely without foundation, 
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Mr. T. M. HEALY: Is this from 


the Governor of Tralee or Tullamore 
Prison ? 


*Mr. E. STANHOPE: I am afraid I 
cannot answer that question. As I 
have said, I am not familiar with details. 


Mr. T. M. HEALY: I can assure the 
right hon. Gentleman we quite appre- 
ciate that. 


*Mr.E. STANHOPE: NowI come to 
the general charges. When hon. Mem- 
bers complain, as they have every right 
to, of prison treatment, what they 
really mean, disguise it how they 
may, is that certain classes should be 
treated differently from other classes. 
Primé facie I should have thought that 
the unwilling instrument, the hired 
agent, the paid dupe, ought to be more 
lightly punished than the person who 
winked at his offence—that he was less 
guilty than the man urging that the 
crime should be committed. It would be 
hard that the person who had been sub- 
jected to intimidation, or who had re- 
ceived payment, should be treated with 
the full rigour of the law, and that the 
tempter, the inciter, the prime mover, 
should escape scot-free. I notice last 
night that it was stated that 
one ought to regulate the punish- 
ment administered in prison by public 
opinion. But the public opinion of 
the country holds that the punishment 
of persons sent to prison ought to be 
administered with impartiality, and, I 
am certain, would not approve of a dis- 
tinction drawn in favour of the 
rich or the tempter. The hon. Mem- 
ber for Mayo said that the Government 
had made special exception in the case 
of persons punished for certain frauds 
committed in Belfast, and that they had 
received special comforts. That state- 
ment is unfounded ; these persons have 
been treated like ordinary prisoners, 
and have not, with respect to their cells 
or otherwise, been treated differently. 


Mr. DILLON: Will the right hon. 
Gentleman allow me? 


*Mz. E.STANHOPE: No, Sir. I will 
not give way. , 
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Mr. DILLON: Allow me to rise to 
@ point of order, and explain that I read 
from a newspaper a statement by 
Alderman Bell, who visited the 
prisoners. 


*Mr. E. STANHOPE: That statement 
is altogether without foundation. The 
argument that there should be a differ- 
ent treatment for men of refinement 
will not hold water. No doubt men of 
refinement suffer more from prison 
treatment than others. But is it not per- 
fectly well known that the Judge or 
Magistrate take that into consideration 
in apportioning the sentence according 
to the circumstances of the case? 
I altogether deny that it would be a 
proper course for the Executive Govern- 
ment, not familiar with the circum- 
stances, to take upon itself the propor- 
tioning punishments in prison, by 
making exceptional conditions for par- 
ticular persons. Seeing that the hour 
is late I pass over some matters, and 
proceed to call attention to what has 
been admitted in the course of the 
debate—the undoubted improvement in 
the state of Ireland. Hon. Members 
below the Gangway all admit that there 
has been an improvement, and I want 
to know, if that is so, why the Govern- 
ment are not entitled to say so in Her 
Majesty’s Speech? If hon. Members 
will be kind enough to look at the 
Address in reply to the Speech from the 
Throne, I would ask why is it necessary 
to move an Amendment to the paragraph 
which says— 

** We assure your Majesty that we learn with 
satisfaction that the Statutes which we have 
recently passed for the restoration of order and 
confidence in Ireland have already been attended 
with satisfactory results.” 

[‘*No, no.” }] Do hon. Gentlemen desire 
to assure Her Majesty that they have 
not been attended with salutary results ? 
The hon. Member for Mayo declared to- 
night that the main cause of the 
improvement in Ireland was the Plan 


| of Campaign. A more unwarranted 
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assertion was never made in this House. 
It has been proved beyond the possi- 
bility of doubt that crime was greater 
where the Plan of Campaign existed, 
and, if necessary and had time per- 
mitted, I could prove it. 


Mr. DILLON: Not one word of truth 
in it. 


Mr. T. M. HEALY: Take time ; speak 
to-morrow. 


*Mr. E. STANHOPE: The language of 
the hon. Member for Mayo is not that 
usually employed in this House. 


Mr. DILLON: With all due respect 
to the right hon. Gentleman and the 
House, I challenge the right hon. Gentle- 
man to the proof. He says he can 
prove it. 


*Mr. E. STANHOPE: The second pro- 
position I would lay down in answer to 
the hon. Member is, that in those 
places hon. Members and those whom 
they have sent down have done their 
best to produce boycotting. That is the 
great crime the Government have to 
deal with in those places where the 
Plan of Campaign exists, and it has 
been proved that the greatest effect 
produced by the Crimes Act has been 
produced in the diminution of that 
crime. Hus boycotting diminished or 
not? I can give facts which would 
prove that it has. Comparing boycot- 
ting 18 months ago with what it is now, 
it appears that the number of cases of 
total boycotting was then 152, and now 
it is nine, while the number of cases of 
partial boycotting was then 610 and is 
now 121. There cannot bea shadow of 
a doubt that this improvement is due to 
the Crimes Act. Inthe county of Clare 
the number of cases of complete boycot- 
ting 18 months: ago was 56; it is now 
none; the number of cases of partial 
boycotting was then 414 ; it is now 46. 
In Limerick the number of cases of 
total boycotting was 18 months ago 113; 
it is now none; while the number of 
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partial boycotting, which was then 
225, is now five. There are also 
other signs of improvement. Agra- 
rian crime is less than it has been 
in any period for ten years past; 
more farms from which persons have 
been evicted have been let to tenants; 
intimidation, I am sorry to say, still 
exists; but if right hon. Gentlemen oppo- 
site will use their exertions in discourag- 
ing boycotting, before long farms from 
which persons have been evicted will 
be let in still greater numbers. It is 
also much more difficult than before to 
create agitation in Ireland. I know 
that it can still be created by sensational 
speeches and articles in newspapers ; 
but it is much more difficult to create it 
than it was a short time ago. The re- 
lations between landlord and tenant are 
improving, and between the police and 
the people, save in some districts where, 
owing to the action of hon. Gentlemen, 
the Plan of Oampaign prevails. All 
these things, I say, point conclusively 
to the fact that there is a greatly 
improved condition of affairs in Ireland. 
As the result of Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment’s policy, and of the administration 
of my right hon. Friend, we see those 
hopeful signs, and we look forward to 
a still further improved condition of 
affairs in Ireland. We know our work 
is not done. We entered upon this long 
and arduous contest with full knowledge 
of the difficulties to be encountered be- 
fore we could completely succeed in 
restoring peace, in putting down an un- 
lawful conspiracy to prevent the natural 
fruits of beneficent legislation, and in 
developing the resources of Ireland. 
Still, we have full confidence in our 
policy, carried out as it is by my right 

on. Friend the Chief Secretary, and 
supported by all his Colleagues in the 
Ministry, as the only means of securing 
peace and prosperity to that unhappy 


country. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“ That the Debate be now adjourned.” 
(Mr. Channing.) 


Mr. T. M. HEALY (Longford, N.) : 
Since we have had this unfortunate 
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tatement, I am sure the right hon. 
Gentleman will take the House fully into 
his confidence, and let us have it in its 
entirety. I would ask the right hon. 
Gentleman where he got it, and I am 
instructed that Mr. O’Brien can contra- 
dict it practically on every point. I ap- 
peal to you, Sir, and respectfully submit 
that it would be in accordance with pre- 
cedent, a Minister having quoted from it, 
that this Official Report should be laid 
before the House. 


*Mr. E. STANHOPE: Everybody can 
have ready access to it. It has already 
been published in the Press. 


Mr. T. M. HEALY: But I venture to 
submit that is not an answer to my 
question. There is a well-defined prac- 
tice in regard to documents quoted by a 
Minister, and it would be in accordance 
with that to give us the whole of the 
document from which a part was quoted. 


Mr. SPEAKER: Such documents 
are, as a general rule, laid before the 
House, that Members generally may 
have ready access to such. The right 
hon. Gentleman, however, says the docu- 
ment has been already published, and no 
doubt he will state the date and say 
where. 


*Mr. E. STANHOPE: Every word I 
quoted appeared in the newspapers of 
February 11th, in the present year. 


Mr. T. M. HEALY: Still, that is not 
an answer. I never saw the publication ; 
never heard of it. My point is this, that 
the right hon. Gentleman should lay a 
copy of the whole of the document on 
the Table. 


Mr. CONYBEARE (Cornwall, Cam- 
borne): Are we to understand the right 
hon. Gentleman was quoting from a 
newspaper or from the Report itself? 


*Mr. E.STANHOPE: I quoted from 
a paper of February | 1th part of a letter 
written by the Chief Secretary. 


Mr. T. M. Healy 
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Mr. SEXTON (Belfast, W.): I think 
my hon. and learned Friend is entitled 
to a more specific reply. The point 
raised has not been dealt with at all. 
The right hon. Gentleman has quoted 
an official document, the Report of a 
prison official. He says a certain portion 
appeared in the Press, but is not my 
hon. and learned Friend right in claim- 
ing that the House is entitled to have 
the full document ? 


Mr. SPEAKER: The whole of the 
document in question referring to the 


point in question ought to be laid before 
the House. 


Debate further adjourned till To- 
morrow. 


MOTIONS. 
— Qe 


KITCHEN AND REFRESHMENT ROOMS 
(HOUSE OF COMMONS). 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 


“ That a Select Committee be appointed to 
control the arrangements for the Kitchen and 
Refreshment Rooms, in the department of the 
Serjeant at Arms attending this House.”— 
(Mr. Herbert.) 


Mr. T. M. HEALY (Longford, N.): I 
do not oppose the Motion. Thuugh we 
donotgather so much from the accounts, 
I understand that the larger part of the 
£1,000 granted annually by the House 


is devoted by the Committee to service. 
I would suggest that the Report of the 
Committee should be more precise in 
details, for if Members generally knew 
that we had to pay so much for attend- 
ance, I am sure there would be general 
dissatisfaction. The service for any part 
of the House should find its place in 
the Estimates. 


Motion agreed to. 


The Committee was accordingly no- 
minated of—Mr. A. H. Acland, Mr. 
Agg-Gardner, Mr. H. T. Anstruther, 
Mr. Biggar, Mr. William Corbet, Mr. 
Cremer, Mr. Flower, General Golds- 
worthy, Colonel Hamilton, Colonel 
Hambro, Mr. Herbert, Viscount Lewis- 
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ham, Mr. Marjoribanks, Colonel Mal- 
colm, and Mr. Sheil. 


Ordered, That Five be the quorum.— 
(Mr. Herbert.) 


DEAOONS (CHURCH OF ENGLAND) BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. Sydney Gedge, Bill to 
amend the law relating to Deacons of the Church 
of England, ordered to be brought in by Mr. 
Sydney Gedge, Viscount Folkestone, Sir John 
Kennaway, Sir Robert Fowler, Mr. Samuel 
Hoare, and Mr. Mac Innes. 


Bill presented, and read first time. [Bill 129.] 


PARLIAMENTARY FRANCHISE (EXTENSION 
TO WOMEN) (No. 2.) BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. Walter M‘Laren, Bill to 
extend the Parliamentary Franchise to Women, 
ordered to be brought in by Mr. Walter 
M‘Laren, Mr. Woodall, Dr. Cameron, Sir 
Albert Rollit, Mr. Howorth, Mr. Arthur 
— Captain Edwards- Heathcote, and Mr. 

vans. 


Bill presented, and read first time. [Bill 130.] 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘That this House do now adjourn.” — 
(Mr. Jackson.) 


QUESTION. 
risen 

THE SPECIAL COMMISSION—THE 

CASE OF MR. PIGOTT. 

Mr. FORREST FULTON (West 
Ham, N.): I desire to ask the Home 
Secretary whether he can now explain 
the delay which is alleged to have taken 
place on the part of the police in dealing 
with the warrant for the arrest of Mr. 
R. Pigott? I understand that the 
warrant was issued early in the day by 
the Special Commission. 


Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror 
roe HOME DEPARTMENT (Mr. 
Marruews, Birmingham, E.): Yes, 
Mr. Speaker; Iam able to state that 
there was no delay whatever on the 
part of the police. Since I was ques- 
tioned on the subject by the hon. and 
learned Member for Longford (Mr. T. 
M. Healy), I have received information 
that the Bench warrant issued this 
morning by the Commission Oourt was 
VOL. COCXXXTII. [| Txrep sertEs. ] 
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not brought to Scotland Yard till a 
quarter past 6 by a in the em- 
loyment of Messrs. Lewis and Lewis. 
t was not, therefore, until that hour 
that the police could yg od take any 
steps for the arrest of Mr. Pigott. Im- 
mediately the warrant was received, 
every step that was possible was taken 
by telegraphing to the ports and by 
employing persons to watch at all rail- 
way stations. 


Mr. T. M. HEALY (Longford, N.): 
As this question has been raised, 
evidently by arrangement, I beg leave 
to remind the House that my first ques- 
tion was whether any kind of sur- 
veillance had existed with regard to the 
Times witnesses, and undoubtedly it 
had; and my question to the Govern- 
ment was why, that being so, the police 
let Mr. Pigott slip out of their fingers? 
Now, an illusory question is put by the 
hon. and learned Member with regard to 
the execution of the warrant. That point 
was not raised at all by me. If the 
Government are now taking the point 
that the warrant was not brought to 
Scotland Yard till 6 o’clock, I respect- 
fully submit to them, in the interests of 
justice, that as hundreds of officials 
were in the neighbourhood of the Court 
they must have known at 12 o’clock, or 
at 1 o’clock at the latest, that the 
warrant was issued, and it was their 
duty to see that the closure, with which 
we are familiar in this House, was put 
upon the ports of the kingdom. But 
that was not my complaint or allegation 
at all. My complaint is, that you had 
delegated two sergeants of the Royal 
Irish Oonstabulary to look after Pigott 
—Sergeants Fawcett and Gallagher— 
and that precious consignment having 
been committed to their keeping, and 
they having got him, why did they not 
keep him? Therefore, the point of my 
observation remains—namely, that the 
Irish Government, having paid two 
police sergeants to watch Mr. Pigott, 
when the critical hour of 6 o’clock (at 
which the Oontinental train leaves 
Charing Oross) arrived, those two 
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sergeants found it eonvenient to shut 
their eyes to the absence of Mr. Pigott. 
A more convenient opportunity will be 
taken to find how it was that ‘our old 
friend Walter’ had put at his disposal 
those two sergeants to guard his pre- 
cious charge Pigott, and why, when 
it became suitable, ‘our old friend 
Walter ” allowed Pigott to escape. 


Mr. MATTHEWS: I must correct 
the hon. Gentleman a little. His ques- 
tions, addressed to me this afternoon 
with less courtesy than is usual even 
with him, implied that I was acting in 
collusion with Mr. Richard Pigott, and 
had allowed him to escape. I replied 
that no knowledge or information of Mr. 
Pigott’sescapehadreached me. That has 
been explained by the fact that Scot- 
land Yard, through which alone I could 
get information, and which has nothing 
to do with the Irish police, and which 
alone has authority to execute Beneh 
warrants issued in England, did not ob- 
tain information from Messrs. Lewis and 


Lewis, who had charge of this Bench 
warrant, until 6 o’clock in the evening. 
It is, therefore, not surprising that I 
should have had no information, and I 
should have expected from the hon. 
Member some sort of apology for the 
insinuations he addressed to me about 
4 o’clock this afternoon. 


Mr. SEXTON: May I ask whe- 
ther, in the 12 hours which have 
elapsed since the Bench warrant was 
issued, and in the six hours which have 
elapsed since it was in the hands of 
Scotland Yard, any information has 
been received as to Pigott’s escape or 
capture? I also ask whether Dr, 
Maguire, the Professor of Moral Philo- 
sophy at Dublin, was found dead in his 
bed in London this evening ; and, if so, 
whether the police have any informa- 
tion as to the cause of death, and 


whether a coroner’s inquest will be 
held ? 


Mr. MATTHEWS : I have no infor- 
mation with regard to such a death, nor 
any Report as to the action of the police. 


Mr. T. M. Healy 
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Mr. CHANCE (Kilkenny, 8.) :: May 
I ask whether steps have been taken by 
the police to arrest or ascertain Mr. 
Pigott’s whereabouts ? 


Mr. MATTHEWS: The hon. Mem- 
ber must know that to disobey a sub- 
poona is not a criminal offence, and the 
police cannot arrest a person who does 
not obey his subpoena except on a Bench 
warrant. 


Mr. CHANCE: I said, ‘‘ whether 
steps have been taken to ascertain Mr. 
Pigott’s whereabouts.” 


Toe OHIEF SECRETARY ron 
IRELAND (Mr. A. J. Batrour, Man- 
chester, East): As to the Report of Dr. 
O’Farrell which the hon. Member for 
Longford presses for, it is important 
that, if laid on the Table at all, it should 
be so laid at once; therefore, if the 
Motion for Adjournment is withdrawn, I 
will make the necessary Motion for the 
production of the Report. 


Motion made, and Question, ‘‘ That the 
Motion be, by leave, withdrawn,”’ put, 
and agreed to. 


Mr. T. M. HEALY: If there are other 
Reports on the same subject they also 
should be produced. 


Mr. A.J. BALFOUR: My right hon. 
Friend (Mr. Stanhope) has undoubtedly 
laid himself open to have the particular 
Report quoted by him called for, and it 
has accordingly been ordered by the 
Speaker to have it placed on the Table 
of the House, but I think the practice in 
regard to these confidential Reports an 
objectionable one, and will not do any- 
thing to extend it. 


Copy ordered, ‘‘ of Dr. O’Farrell’s Re- 
port as to Mr. William O’Brien, M.P.”— 
(Mr. Arthur Balfour.) 


Copy presented accordingly ; to be laid 
upon the Table and to be printed. [No. 
40.] 

Question put, and agreed to. 


House adjourned at a quarter: after 
‘Twelve o’clock. 
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QUESTIONS, 
ae 


THE SPECIAL COMMISSION —DISAP- 
PEARANCE OF MR. PIGOTT. 


Mr. SEXTON (Belfast, W.): I wish 
to ask the Home Secretary whether 
there is any truth in the report that 
Richard Pigott has been apprehended ? 
Secondly, I wish to ask whether there 
is to be a Coroner’s inquest respecting 
the death of Dr. Maguire, as to which 
suspicions have been suggested; and, 
thirdly, whether steps will be taken to 
secure possession of the deceased gentle- 
man’s papers ? I wish further to ask, in 
reference to a statement made before 
the Special Commission this morning 
by Sir Charles Russell, that the man 
Houston has been involved in a foul 
conspiracy, whether any steps will be 
taken to insure that he shall not leave 
the country ? 

Taz SECRETARY or STATE ror 
THE HOME DEPARTMENT (Mr. 
Martruews, Birmingham, E.): With 
regard to Mr. Pigott, there is no truth 
in the report that he has been appre- 
hended. Every possible step has been 
taken by the Metropolitan Police in the 
matter since the issue of the Bench 
warrant (and earlier on the perjury 
warrant) for his apprehension, which 
reached Scotland Yard at a quarter- 
past 6 o’clock yesterday afternoon in 
a sealed envelope from Messrs. Lewis 
and Lewis. Immediately all the ports 
and foreign stations were telegraphed 
to with instructions to detain Pigott. 
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If he passed through a  forei 
station, of course it would only Se 
necessary to send information as to 
his arrival. Special inquiries were 
also made at all the London hotels, 
and last night Pigott’s name and des- 
cription were circulated in what is 
called ‘‘ Information” to all stations of 
the Metropolitan Police, the consequence 
of which was that every constable on 
any beat -had instructions to detain 
Pigott. I do not know that any other 
steps could have been taken, but they 
have, as yet, all resulted in nothing. 
Pigott has not been seen, and no in- 
formation has been obtained respecting 
him within the district of the Metro- 
politan Police. With regard to Dr. 
Maguire, my information is that he died 
yesterday morning of inflammation of 
the windpipe. A consultation of doctors 
was held on Monday, and they contem- 
= the operation of tracheotomy, 
ut in consequence of his condition, and 
the disease from which he was suffering, 
it was not considered safe to perform 
that operation. He sank under the 
disease in the course of yesterday 
morning, and, so far as my information 
reaches, there is no reason whatever why 
the Coroner should hold an inquiry, as 
the death was purely due to natural 
causes. Of course, if any suspicious 
circumstancesarise, no doubt the Coroner 
of the district will hold an inquest. 
With regard to what the hon. Gentle- 
man has suggested to me about taking 
recautions as to any papers Dr. 

aguire may have had, and also with 
respect to Mr. Houston, I have no in- 
formation at present before me that 
would justify me in taking any steps of 
that kind, but I can assure the hon. 
Gentleman that the matter will not 
escape my attention, and that I will 
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neglect no precautious that may seem 
necessary. 


Mr. SEXTON: I wish to ask, with 
regard to Mr. Houston, whether the 
right hon. Gentleman will be good 
enough to bear in mind the state- 
ment made before the Special Com- 
mission that certain letters of Houston, 
said to have been destroyed, are in 
the possession of Pigott ? 

rk. BRADLAUGH (Northampton) : 
I wish to ask the Home Secretary, with 
reference to the Questions I put to the 
right hon. Gentleman yesterday, if he 
has had any opportunity of learning 
whether the persons whom Pigott, on 
his examination before the Commission, 
swore were with him for his protection 
were constables; and, if so, whether 
they were constables of the Metropolitan 
Police, and whether he has any infor- 
mation as to what other force they be- 
long to; also, if they were constables, 
whether it was their duty to report when 
Pigott disappeared, and whether they, 
in fact, made any report, and, if so, to 
whom ? 

Mr. MATTHEWS: Mr. Pigott was 
neither watched nor protected by any 
constables whatever belonging to the 
Metropolitan Police Force. i cannot 
give the hon. Member information as 
to any other persons whose names 
have been mentioned in the course of 
these proceedings. If Mr. Pigott has 
been under police supervision by con- 
stables of the Metropolitan Police, of 
course it would be their duty to make a 
Report. 

Mr. BRADLAUGH : Is it within the 
knowledge of the right hon. Gentleman 
that it would be possible for constables 
of any other force to be protecting Mr. 
Pigott within the Metropolitan Police 
District ? 

Mr. MATTHEWS: I should say, 
certainly, no. The constables of any 
other force whatever have no juris- 
diction to act as constables within the 
Metropolitan District. 

Mr. O’HANLON (Cavan, E.): Owing 
to the fact that Dr. Maguire may have 
got poison ciiditiaaed to him, might 
it not be well to hold a post-mortem 
‘examination ? 

No answer was returned, the Home 
Secretary having temporarily left the 
House. 

Mr. J. E. ELLIS (Nottingham, 


Rushcliffe): I wish, in the absence of! 


Mr. Matthews 
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the Home Secretary, to ask the Solicitor 
General for Ireland whether he is not 
aware that two members of the Irish 
Constabulary, in the course of yesterday, 
swore, in the Commission Court, that 
they were protecting this person Pigott ; 
and whether they have made any 
Report? 

gE SOLICITOR-GENERAL for 
IRELAND (Mr. Marprn, University 
of Dublin): That is a Question which 
obviously requires consideration, and I 
must am the hon. Gentleman to give 
notice of it. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY (Longford, N.): 
Are the Government not aware that 
these two men have been over here for 
the last fortnight? How comes it that 
members of the Royal Irish Constabu- 
lary can be absent from their stations 
in Ireland without the Government 
knowing it? I would ask further, if it 
is the fact that these officers are not 
under the control of Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment, why they are in London ; and 
how it is that the Government have been 
able, on previous occasions, with regard 
to Members of this House, to suspend 
the action of warrants issued to mem- 
bers of the Royal Irish Constabulary, 
unless they can control the action of 
these men whilst they are in London ? 

Mr. MADDEN: I have no special 
knowledge of the matters of fact which 
are the foundation of the Question of the 
hon. and learned Member, but if he puts 
the Question on the paper I will make 
inquiries. 

Mrz. BRADLAUGH : May I ask the 
Under Secretary whether it is possible 
for constables of the Irish Constabulary 
to do duty in London without the know- 
ledge of the Home Office, when the 
right hon. Gentleman has stated that 
they have no jurisdiction ? 

Taz UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE ror tare HOME DEPART- 
MENT (Mr. Sruart-Worttzy, Shef- 
field, Hallam): I cannot add anything 
to the answers which my right hon. 
Friend gave. I think further notice 
should be given. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY: May I ask 
whether a letter has been received in 
Court this morning from Pigott, written 
from an hotel in Paris; and whether, 
in view of that fact, the Government are 
now in communication with the authori- 
ties in Paris with regard to this 
man ? 
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Mr. STUART-WORTLEY: My right 
hon. Friend has said that every step has 
been taken that can be taken in the 
matter. 

Mr. SEXTON: May I ask whether 
the warrants which have been issued 
will enable the arrest of Pigott to be 
made in Paris? 

Dr. COMMINS (Roscommon, 8.) : Is 
it not the fact that members of the Irish 
Constabulary do duty in London, Liver- 
pool, and other large centres in Eng- 
land; and, if so, by what authority do 
they act ? 

Mr. SEXTON: Will either of the 
warrants issued enable Pigott to be 
arrested in Paris; and, if so, will the 
Government telegraph to the British 
Ambassador at Paris or any other 
authority ? 

Mr. STUART-WORTLEY: I con- 
ceive that the arrest of a person in Paris 
would be a matter of extradition. 
Of course, no steps will be omitted that 
may seem advisable. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY: In view of the 
importance of the matter, I should like 
to know whether any steps will be 
taken to keep a watch on Houston, the 
Secretary. of the Loyal and Patriotic 
Union, to prevent him from leaving the 
country, and to secure his presence 
during the sittings of the Commission ? 
I hear that he was not in Court to-day. 
I do not for a moment contemplate the 
evasion of justice, but I wish to know 
whether steps will be taken to secure 
his presence during the sittings of the 
Commission ? 

Mr. MATTHEWS: I will consider 
most carefully anything that the law 
ermits me to do. I may state that I 

ave received some further information 
which supplements an answer I have 
already given. , There has been handed 
by Mr. Soames to the Metropolitan 
Police this morning a letter received 
from Pigott in Paris. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY: AsI stated. 

Mr. MATTHEWS: The date of the 
postmark is too obscure for me to be 
able to state it to the House. There is 
a French postmark upon it showing that 
it came from Paris, and the Metropolitan 
Police are now taking steps, emmeh 
the Foreign Office, to procure the extra- 
dition of Pigott, not, of course, upon 
the Bench warrant, on which he could 


— 
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Mz. BRADLAUGH: May I repeat 
to the right hon. Gentleman the Ques- 
tion I put tothe Under Secretary in his 
absence? In answer to me the right 
hon. Gentleman said that no constables 
except those of the Metropolitan Police 
can exercise jurisdiction in the Metro- 
politan Police area. It is clear, if the 
reports are correct of the evidence taken 
before the Royal Commission, that two 
members of the Royal Irish Constabu- 
lary at least have been discharging the 
duty of protecting Richard Pigott. I 
will ask whether it is possible that that 
can happen without the knowledge of 
the Home Office ? 

Mr. MATTHEWS : Perfectly possi- 
ble. It has happened apparently in 
this case. 

Dr. COMMINS : I put a Question to 
the Under Secretary, but received no 
answer. I want to know whether it is 
not a notorious fact that constables be- 
longing to the Irish police have acted 
as such in London and Liverpool? As 
the hon. Gentleman says, they have no 
authority to act as police here, I want 
to know under what authority they have 
acted ? 

Mr. MATTHEWS: I stated with 
perfect accuracy that no Irish constable 
can act as such within the Metropolitan 
Police area. There are, however, cer- 
tain Statutes in existence under which 
Irish constables are directed to execute 
warrants here. 

Dr. COMMINS: It is a notorious 
fact within my own knowledge that they 
do act. 

Mr. BRADLAUGH: The right hon. 
Gentleman did not answer the Question 
I put to him. My Question is this. The 
right hon. Gentleman, in reply to a 
previous Question, stated that no Irish 
constable has jurisdiction to act within 
the Metropolitan Police area. But, at 
least, two constables have sworn—if the 
reports be correct—that they have been 
acting for the protection of Pigott within 
the Metropolitan Police District, such 
constables having their services paid 
for by a Vote of this House. My Ques- 
tion is, Can constables who are in the 
service of the State do any kind of duty 
within the Metropolitan Police District 
without the knowledge of the Home 
Office ? 

Mr. MATTHEWS: I can only say 
it is not within my knowledge that an 
constables have so acted; and I think 
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it is clear that no Irish constable can 
act as a constable within the Metro- 
politan Police District. It may happen 
that an Irish constable may volunteer, 
or be hired, to do the duty of a 
constable. 

Mr. BRADLAUGH: I am afraid 
that I have failed to make my Question 
clear. If it is the case of a constable 
paid by a Vote of this House to do duty 
in Ireland, how can he be present 
within the Metropolitan Police District 
for any time without the knowledge of 
the Home Office ? 

Mr. MATTHEWS: It is perfectly 
possible. 

Dr. COMMINS: There have been 
for years, both in Liverpool and London, 
constables attached to the Detective 
Department who belong to the Royal 
Irish Constabulary, and I want to know 
under what authority they act ? 

Mr. MATTHEWS: They do not act 
as constables, and have no authority to 
act as constables within the Metro- 
politan Police District. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY: The Home Sec- 
retary has misapprehended my Ques- 
tion in regard to Irish constables. I 
do not question for a moment that 
British law does not allow the cap- 
ture of persons, but the British law does 
allow the shadowing, watching, and sur- 
veillance of persons, by Irish police 
officers. We have experienced that 
ourselves; and I wish to ask whether 
the same law which has been meted out 
to Members of this House in the shadow- 
ing of their persons, the watching of their 
houses, and the keeping of a constant 
eye upon their habits, will now be put 
in operation in regard to this suspicious 

erson, Houston? I say nothing against 

ouston, but I merely wish to ask 
whether, in view of the serious statements 
which have been made in regard to him, 
and the cloud of suspicion which circles 
around him just now, steps will be 
taken—one of the witnesses having al- 
ready evaded the jurisdiction of the 
Court—to prevent Houston from ab- 
stracting himself from the jurisdiction 
of Her Majesty’s dominions ? 

Mr. MATTHEWS: The hon. Gentle- 
man has been misled if he suggests 
that hon. Members below the Gang- 
way have been what is called ‘sha- 
dowed.” 

Mr. T. M. HEALY: I have constantly 
been shadowed. 


Ur, Matthews 
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Mr. MATTHEWS: The assumption 
of the hon. and learned Gentleman that 
hon. Members below the Gangway are 
shadowed is absolutely unfounded. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY: Not only have 
measures been taken to watch me here, 
but when I go abroad. 

Mr. MATTHEWS: I cannot say what 
can be done or what ought to be done 
in regard to Houston. I can only repeat 
that no precautions that may seem 
necessary shall be neglected. 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 


ad oe 
ADDRESS IN ANSWER TO HER 
MAJESTY’S MOST GRACIOUS SPEECH: 
ADJOURNED DEBATE. 


Order read, for resuming Adjourned 
Debate on Amendment proposed to 
Question [21st February ].—{See page 
41.] 


And which Amendment was— 


In paragraph 8, line 4, to leave out all the 
words after the word ‘‘ Country,” to the end 
of the paragraph, in order to insert the 
words,—‘* But we humbly represent to Your 
Majesty that the present system of adminis. 
tration in Ireland is harsh, oppressive, and 
unjust, that it violates the rights and alienates 
the affections of Your Majesty’s Irish subjects, 
and is viewed with reprobation and aversion 
by the people of Great Britain: 


‘And we humbly represent to Your Ma- 
jesty that such measures of conciliation should 
be adopted as may bring about the content- 
meut of the Irish people, and establish a real 
union between Great Britain and Ireland,’’— 
(Mr. John Morley,) 


— instead thereof. 


Question again proposed, ‘‘ That the 
words proposed to be left out stand part 
of the Question.” 


Debate resumed. 


Mr. CHANNING (Northampton- ° 
shire, East): In venturing to make a 
few remarks in support of the Amend- 
ment, I should like to preface what I 
intend to say with one or two brief com- 
ments on the speech of the right hon. 
Gentleman the Secretary for War. I 
think that that speech was infelicitous 
in its choice of language, and that the 
trap which the right hon. Gentleman 
prepared for his opponents succeeded in 
catching his own friends. What are 
we to say to those who do not scruple 
without inquiry to accept at the hands 
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of the basest of mankind instruments 
that are intended to accomplish the de- 
struction of their political opponents? I 
think the House has never had a fairer ex- 
ample of the effect of looking at the mote 
in our neighbour’s eye, and forgetting 
the mighty beam in our own, than has 
been afforded on this occasion. I was 
astounded to hear the statement of the 
right hon. Gentleman that because 
there is some agreement with him 
on this side of the House there 
has been some improvement in the 
condition of Ireland, that, therefore, 
we ought to agree to the passage in the 
Address which ascribes the improvement 
to the salutary effect of the coercive mea- 
sures of the Government. I cannot help 
regretting the ungenerous and pointless 
sneers which the right hon. Gentleman 
addressed to the right hon. Member for 
the Bridgeton Division (Sir G. Trevel- 
yan). We have heard a good deal 
lately of courage and consistency. The 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
West Birmingham (Mr. Chamberlain) 
has abandoned the noble Lord the 
Member for Paddington (Lord R. 
Churchill), his former partner in the 
National Party, and has become a ser- 
vile worshipper of the Chief Secretary. 
We on this side of the House, and all 
right-minded and thoughtful men in the 
country, have regarded the course of the 
right hon. Member for the Bridgeton 
Division with admiration, and his 
courage and consistency in standin 

true to his Unionist principles fp 
refusing to be dragged down to the 
quagmire of coercion, and for declining 
to tread the slippery path which has 
led this Government into the mo- 
rasses of Pigottism and Crime. We 
heard the speech of the Chief Secretary 
at the beginning of this debate. I do 
not know what hon Members on the 
opposite side of the House think of that 
speech, but we on this side think that 
it was a singularly ineffective re- 
ply to the splendid and courageous 
challenge of the right hon. Member 
for Newcastle (Mr. J. Morley). Upon 
two points I was gratified by the speech 
of the Chief Secretary. He seems to have 
had a lesson in curbing his tongue, and 
consequently his speech was free from 
those errors of taste, those insults and 
petty sarcasms, which disfigured his 
previous utterances, and which have 
tended to alienate Englishmen and 
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Irishmen. It also was a speech that 
meant no surrender, and implied 
that they were going to fight out this 
question to the Pittor end. The Oppo- 
sition look with confidence to the result 
of the controversy. The administration 
of the right hon. Gentleman shows his 
utter incapacity to look things in the 
face and read the hearts of men. The 
late Lord Derby, when in this House as 
Mr. Stanley, was a strong supporter of 
Coercion in Ireland; but if the right 
hon. Gentleman will look through all 
the speeches made by Mr. Stanley, he 
will not. find a single sneer at his 
political opponents, or upon men in his 
power who were unable to answer him. 
I shall not regret to see the right hon. 
Gentleman retain Office for a little 
longer, because I know that every day 
he is in Office adds to the strength of 
our cause in regard to Ireland. We 
have heard a great deal about the treat- 
ment of political offenders in Ireland. 
Now, there are certain prison regula- 
tions in force which are an admirable re- 
sult of the best temper of the best period 
of the Conservative Party, and they 
represent the spirit, not of the right 
hon. Gentleman, but of the Tory Party 
in 1887. The prison rules which were 

assed then were framed with the ob- 
ject of protecting prisoners from every 
form of hardship. The 28th of these 
rules says— 

‘‘ A convicted criminal prisoner shall be pro- 
vided with a complete prison dress, and be 
required to wear it.” 

There is no word in it about forcing him 

to wear it. It is simply an order from 

the Prisons Board saying, ‘‘ You, Mr. 

O’Brien, or whoever it may be, are re- 
uired to wear this dress.” Turning to 
ule 58, I find there that— 


‘¢ The Governor shall have power to hear com- 
plaints respecting any of the offences following 
—that is to say, disobedience of the regulations 
by any prisoner,”’ 
and so on. No one pretends that Mr. 
O’Brien, or any of the prisoners, offered 
violence to the Governor of the gaol, or 
any of the officials. They have simply 
refused to comply with this regulation. 
I do not dispute that that is an offence 
under the Prison Regulations, and 
that it is punishable by close confine- 
ment on bread and water; but I wish to 
know from the Solicitor General for Ire- 
land or the Chief Secretary where he 
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finds authority for using this physical 
violence? If there is such authority, 
what is the meaning of the rule and 
regulation which prescribe a specific 
punishment for disobedience in regard 
to a particular rule? There is another 
point upon which I wish to put a ques- 
tion to the Government. We have been 
left for a long time in a state of ob- 
security as to the exact powers of the 
Chief Secretary over the Prisons Board 
and Governors of gaols in Ireland. 
The Chief Secretary, at any rate, had 
it in his power when he knew that Mr. 
O’Brien had been arrested at Man- 
chester to send to the authorities at 
Clonmel Prison copies of the medical 
reports as to Mr. O’Brien, and par. 
ticulars of his previous imprisonment. 
As soon as the imprisonment was an- 
nounced, Mr. O’Brien had to submit to 
what the Chief Secretary calls ‘‘ the 
ordinary process.” The House knows 
well the right hon. Gentleman could 
have exempted the Tory Party from 
whatever consequences may attach to 
the prestige and popularity which the 
Home Rule Party may have gained in 
consequence of the treatment of the hon. 
Member. In his speech at Manchester, 
Mr. O’Brien said— 

‘“‘T came here in the first place, and princi- 
pally, because I was anxious, before disappear- 
ing, as no doubt I shall do for a considerable 
time, from the public scene. I was anxious to 
meet Mr. Balfour’s own constituents here in 
Manchester, to ask them very respectfully, but 
very solemnly, to-night whether they are proud 
of his work in Ireland ?” 

Again, this hon. Gentleman also said— 

‘*How do I come here to-night? Why, 
simply by walking away after giving fair and 
public warning that I intended to walk away 
out of a Court House in and around which there 
were over 200 armed policemen with no other 
business except to guard me. Probably the 
stupidity and utter incompetency of Mr. 
Balfour’s agents are quite sufficient to account 
for it, without imputing to them any treachery 
to their masters.’ 

Well, what was the meaning of that 
speech of Mr. O’Brien’s? It was 
a mighty appeal to the people of Man- 
chester and Salford to be true to the 
principles of the past, and to reject the 
right hon. Gentleman and his policy. 
That was the sting of Mr. O’Brien’s 
offence, and this was rendered all the 
worse by the fact that his presence in 
Manchester at all showed that Coercion 
was a miserable sham, and that men, 
said to be conspirators, could walk from 
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one end of Ireland to another, through 
hundreds of armed men whose duty it 
was to secure them. Although we were 
yesterday challenged by the hon. 
Member for North Armagh (Colonel 


Saunderson) not to say anything about 


Mr. Mandeville, I will venture to 
say something about that gentle- 
man. I think it clear that the Chief 
Secretary and all the powers of the 
“Castle” might, had they mitigated his 
treatment at a critical period of his ill- 
ness, have prevented that wrecking of 
his constitution which resulted in his 
death. But they would not do so. The 
Chief Secretary sent Dr. Barr to get the 
prison officials up to concert pitch, in 
order that they might carry out this 
policy of humiliation, degradation, and 
physical torment to prisoners. The 
most offensive and degrading speech I 
can remember being uttered by a public 
man in this country was that in which 
the Chief Secretary referred in mocking 
tones to Mr. Mandeville after his death, 
and tried to insinuate that it was due to 
other than the real causes, casting aslur 
on Mr. Mandeville’s good name which 
tended to injure it after his death. Itis 
a fortunate thing that such deeds and 
words do not often characterize English 
statesmen. In one of the old debates 
when Daniel O’Connell was speaking of 
the wrongs of Ireland, and was met by 
the aunekiig laughter which is too 
common among hon. Members opposite 
below the Gangway, he made this 
passionate protest :— 

‘‘ Yes; though I am a mere Irishman, the 
iron of despotism has not so entered into my 
soul that I do not bitterly hate slavery and 
dearly love liberty ; ” 


and when they mocked at his words, he 
said — 

“The mocking laughter of Englishmen is 

the most powerful argument for Repeal, for it 
proves a a absence of knowledge in re- 
spect to Ireland, and a complete incapacity to 
legislate for that country.”’ 
The Chief Secretary might have learned 
something more of Ireland had he gone 
back to O’Connell, or remembered the 
saying of Lord Beaconsfield— 


‘‘The blood-and-iron method of governing 
Ireland would fail. It failed under Cromwell. 
The [rish are susceptible to kindness, and full 
of sentiment -inconsiderate of the means 
nec to gain the desired ends, but easily 
governed if dealt with in the right way. ‘That 
way was by recognizing that imagination 
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played quite as important a part in the govern- 
ment of nations as’ reason.” 

Let hon. Members on the opposite 
side look in their Hansards for 1833 and 
1836, and read the speeches of Lord 
Grey and Lord Althorp, followed up 
by that of O’Cunnell. Those were the 
old days when the old savage spirit 
of Irishmen, struggling against terrible 
wrong and oppression, expressed itself in 
a savage way. At that time there were 
9,000 crimes, as against 500 when the 
miserable Coercion Bill was introduced ; 
and now, when we hear of a few slight 
outrages in Ireland, we know that they 
are the ry Pg symptoms of the old 
disease which is steadily dying out 
under the influence of the beneficent 
reforms that have been effected. The 
Chief Secretary may immure Mr. 
O’Brien in gaol, but he cannot silence 
him. Before he was sent to prison the 
first time, he said, speaking of the Irish 
Members generally, ‘‘ We are the storm- 
bells on a dangerous coast”; and this 
is the function they have had to per- 
form. They have told us of the evils 
existing in some of the dark and out 
of the way corners of Ireland, and 
of the miserable plots of desperate 
assassins in America. They have been 
the warning beacon of what may come 
to eo if we are not advised in time. 
And again, this year, when he was sent 
to prison, Mr. O’Brien left ringing in 
the ears of Irishmen and Englishmen 
the words—‘‘ We can see our way to 
keep Ireland crimeless and uncon- 
quered.” There is a simple test of what 
the National League is, and of what it 
has done. I ask hon. Members 
opposite do they approve of the Land 
Laws passed for Ireland and of the reduc- 
tions of rent that have been effected in 
Ireland ? Have these been justor unjust; 
fair orunfair? Say one thing or the other. 
Either deny their justice, or acknow- 
ledge that they are due to the wisdom, 
sagacity, and patriotic efforts of our great 
Leader the Member for Mid Lothian 
(Mr. Gladstone), and also the efforts 
of the Land League. These great 
reforms would never have been carried 
but for the light thrown on the state 
of Ireland by the efforts of the Land 
League and National League, while, with 
regard to the revision of rents under 
the Act of 1887, that was due solely to the 
efforts of the Irish Party. I ask the 
Tory Party whether this saving of rents 
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to the extent of hundreds of thousands 
of pounds to the poor Irish tenants is 
just or unjust? If just, why not give 
the credit to those who fought for and 
obtained it? We know what was said 
by thatsimple and straightforward soldier 
who was sent away from Ireland for 
speaking the truth—Sir Redvers Buller 
—that when the National League was 
established, and the people got their 
land, and took the matter into their own 
hands, there was no longer one law for 
the poor and another for the rich. If 
there be, as we are told, improvement , 
in the condition of the Irish people, is it 
not fair and honest and reasonable to 
give the palm to those who have fought 
the battlefor them ? Weare told that 
these men are mere conspirators, and 
have no following; but the Chief Sec- 
retary himself, in a lucid interval during 
his latest speech, recognized the fact that 
these men had the ear of the majority 
of the Irish people, and that they had 
the real power to work a reform in Ire- 
land. He said— 

‘‘ What we or any Government could do for 
Ireland would be but a small part of that which 
they could succeed in effecting for themselves.” 
The Prime Minister, in another place, 
said they were confident of the future, 
because, by their reforms, they were 
stealing away the hearts of the people 
from their natural leaders. In conolu- 
sion, I would say that if that is the real 
and sincere, as well as the avowed, view 
of the Conservative Ministry, and if 
they are confident their policy will bear 
inspection in Ireland or in England, then 
let them face us at the polls by referring 
this great question of whether they have 
been false to their pledges and promises 
made at the last General Election. We, 
at all events, have no fear of the result. 
We know well what it will be. 
We know that you, the Conservative 
Party, have betrayed your trust, and 
that the people of England, when you 
have the courage to challenge them, 
will record their opinion in favour of 
the principle embodied by this Amend- 
ment. 

*Mz.MARK OLDROYD (Dewsbury): 
Sir, I claim that indulgent forbearance 
which it is the time-honoured custom of 
the House to extend to Members who 
pass through the trying ordeal of risin 
for the first time to address it. I shoul 
not have intervened, but during the de- 
bate I have been thoroughly impressed 
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with the fact that the Amendment so 
accurately expresses my own views on 
the great question which now divides 
Opinion on the respective sides of this 
House—views that I have expressed to 
the constituency which nth 3 sent me 
here by an overwhelming majority 
—that I have been constrained not 
to give a silent vote upon it. 
Last night the Secretary for War, 
when challenged on this side of the 
House as to the accuracy of what he 
was stating, explained his inaccuracy by 
saying he could not be expected to know 
the details as well as hon. Members 
from Ireland. I have not the ex- 
perience nor the knowledge of the right 
hon Gentleman, but am in the position 
described by the right hon. Gentleman 
the Member for Newcastle (Mr. Morley), 
when he said, in recounting his earlier 
experiences of the House, he was pos- 
sessed of that natural simplicity of soul 
which novices here are supposed to 
have, and listened to the debates with a 
view of ascertaining the facts of the 
case under discussion, so that his mind 
might be enlightened and his judgment 
corrected. I shall, in dealing with this 
subject,confine myself more especially to 
one point—namely,the alleged cruel and 
vindictive treatment of political prisoners 
in Ireland. The public opinion of this 
country has endorsed by multitudinous 
resolutions the opinion that the treat- 
ment of pinen prisoners in Ireland is 
cruel and vindictive. The public opinion 
of the country is not arrived at, nor is it 
formed any academical niceties, or by 
legal subtleties, or by the artifices of 
captious logic, but rather by hard and 
obdurate facts. I claim a special ex- 
pore in connection with this matter, 

ecause I have recently come from the in- 
fluence of those ‘ignorant assemblages” 
to which the Secretary of State for War 
referred last night. submit that the 
national sentiment of the country-is ex- 
pressed in the proposition that political 
prisoners ought not, in fairness and in 
reason, to be treated as common felons. 
The age is too far advanced for that ; and 
the introduction of a treatment of that 
kind would seem to mark a process of 
retrogression to the days of the Tudors 
and Stuarts. There is also a general 
impression throughout the country that 
the administration of Irish prisons within 
recent months has been more cruel and 
more relentless than has been the prac- 
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tice of recent Governments; that this 
change has been brought about by the ex- 
traordinary severity of Resident Magis- 
trates and the Governors of gaols—men 
who know on which side their bread is 
buttered, who have taken their cue, 
if not from the expressed, at all 
events from the implied, approval 
of their conduct by the Chief Secretary. 
Sir, the Chief Secretary for Ireland 
cannot evade the responsibility which, 
as Minister of the Orown, he holds to- 
wards the House and the country in this 
matter. My right hon. Friend (Mr. 
Morley) quoted from the Prisons Act, 
and the quotation was sufficient to show 
that not only prisons, but every prisoner, 
is subject to the regulations of the 
right hon. Gentleman. Upon casting 
my eye over the phalanx of notabilities 
who sit on the opposite benches, I have 
failed to discover any Minister other 
than the Chief Secretary who is respon- 
sible to this House or to the country for 
the administration of Irish prisons. 
The right hon. Gentleman cannot shield 
himself, as he has attempted to do again 
and again, behind the Prisons Board. If, 
as was demonstrated in the course of 
this debate, the present management of 
these prisons is more severe than it was 
formerly, we want to know on what au- 
thority the increased severity was first 
instituted? The right hon. Gen- 
tleman has made admissions, and one 
was with regard to his action as 
affecting the priests who came within 
his jurisdiction as criminals. He made 
the admission that ‘he almost strained 
the law ’’ in favour of those gentlemen. 
I should like an answer to this question 
—on what principle is the person of a 
priest to be considered more sacred than 
the person of an hon. Member of 
this House? Because a man is a minis- 
ter of religion is no reason why he 
should be shown greater gentleness 
than an hon. Member of this House, 
who isa representative of the people 
and a custodian of their liberties. 
If the right hon. Gentleman will admit 
the persons of hon. Members are en- 
titled to equal treatment with the per- 
sons of priests, I venture to ask why 
does he accord unequal treatment to 
hon. Members, by relieving the priests 
of the indignity of wearing prison garb 
—an indignity which he inflicts on hon. 
Members. An hon. Member, on Mon- 
day night, observed that Irish Members 
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were loud in the protestations of their 
desire to serve their country, but that 
whenever they came into the clutches of 
the law they began to whine and 
whimper. But I submit that the 
Members of this House who are 
now suffering imprisonment are not pro- 
testing against it, but against the in- 
dignities to which they have been sub- 
jected—the cutting of the hair and 
moustache, the insistence upon their 
wearing prison garb, the dragging of 
hon. Members in prison garb through 
their constituencies. These are matters 
inconsistent with propriety and decency 
and honour. Speaking at a memorable 
banquet on the 2nd February, the right 
hon. Gentleman (Mr. Balfour) spoke of 
Mr. O’Brien’s eccentricities, and, on 
Friday last, he was reported to have re- 
ferred to these eccentricities as a mania. 
But these eccentricities and this mania 
are what the people of this country 
respect. We are told that the prison 
discipline in Ireland on the part of the 
right hon. Gentleman is not vindictive. 
If the hon. Gentleman is not amenable 
to that accusation, perhaps he is amen- 
able to another, that of absolute in- 
difference. I should like to know 
what the treatment of prisoners in Ire- 
land would be if he were to assume 
the attitude of vindictiveness? I 
will not attempt to paint the picture. 
Let us hope that that frame of 
mind will not seize the right hon. 
Gentleman; but I fail to see that he 
could show any greater cruelty than he 
ee now, unless he introduces a 
Bill recommending the restoration and 
rehabilitation of the racks and thumb- 
screws which adorn the Towerof London. 
It is an admitted principle that we must 
judge of a tree by the fruit it bears. 
What is the effect of this mild adminis- 
tration in Ireland and in this House? 
I have always regarded the position of a 
Member of Parliament as an honourable 
one; but, according to the theory of the 
right hon. Gentleman, admission to 
this House involves association with 
criminals, It is an indignity upon this 
House that its Members — political 
prisoners though they be—should be 
ranked among ordinary felons. The 
usages of this House are already 
being moderated to meet the emergency, 
and instead of referring to imprisoned 
Members by the constituencies they re- 
present, their own names may be used, 
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I was remarkably struck on Friday night 
by a fact to which I will call your atten- 
tion. On Friday last there was imposed 
upon the Speaker the duty of making an 
announcement that Mr. Carew had been 
arrested, and within five minutes of 
that announcement, on the Motion of 
the Government, Mr. Carew was ad- 
mitted to a Committee on the Standing 
Orders of this House. What is the 
effect of this mild administration upon 
the prisoners themselves? Does the 
Government suppose for a moment that 
these men will be inspired by fear, or 
that they will be filled with respect for 
the administration under which they 
suffer? What will be the effect upon 
the Irish public? Will itinspire them with 
respect and obediénce to thelaw which 
imprisons and degrades with indignities 
the leaders of their public opinion, 
men highly respected, if not idolized ? 
This mild administration fulfils the 
prophecy of the right hon. Gentleman 
(Mr. Gladstone), on the occasion of the 
third reading of the Crimes Act, when 
he said that the new coercion would 
have to be of a more drastic and a more 
searching character than had ever dis- 
graced the annals of this House. In 
another place reference has been made 
to the dramatic skill with which the 
Nationalist Party represent their suffer- 
ings. I do not wish to indulge in a 
dramatic representation, but I do say 
that the spontaneity and simultaneity 
with which public opinion has been ex- 
pressed in this country within recent 
weeks on this very question of prison 
discipline in Ireland amounts to some- 
thing which must be ominous—tragically 
ominous — to right hon. Gentle- 
men who now occupy the Govern- 
ment benches. By common consent 
it has been declared again and again, at 
these gatherings of ‘‘ ignorant persons,” 
that the discipline in Irish prisons is 
unworthy of civilized government, and 
the determined call, again and again 
repeated, that there should be an appeal 
to the country, is proof of the heartfelt 
determination of the country to wash 
its hands of this disgraceful stigma, 
and remove from itself the indignity of 
a Government which sullies its fair 
name. I will not enter now into any 
discussion of the justice of the sentences 
which have been recently recorded. I 
will only say this—that with regard to 
the sentence upon Mr. Finucane, from 
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the first it has been my conviction that 
it was an outrage upon common 
sense. With respect to the sentence 
upon Mr. Harrington, I regard it as 
neither less nor more than a cari- 
cature of legal proceedings. I regard 
the sentence upon Mr. O’Brien as 
one huge political blunder. I am also 
bound to point out that the course of 
this debate has not served, in the least, 
to mitigate the impressions and opinions 
which I had formed before the debate 
opened. I wish to call attention to one 
distinct feature of this debate which has 
impressed itself upon me. There has 
been carping criticism about words and 
details, but a lamentable absence of dis- 
cussion of the broad principles which 
are involved in this question. The 
high-minded and eloquent speech of 
the right hon. Gentleman (Mr. Morley), 
in proposing his Amendment, was fol- 
lowed by a speech from the Chief Secre- 
tary which was merely a reply in de- 
tail, and did not touch upon the prin- 
ciples involved. And we were regaled 
last night with a speech from the hon. 
and gallant Member (Colonel Saunder- 
son)—a speech which has been charac- 
terized by an hon. Member on this side 
of the House as an exhibition of 
buffoonery and braggadocio. What 
struck me in the speech of the hon. and 
gallant Member was the announcement 
of a change in his strategy. On former 
occasions he has always said that he and 
- his friends would line the ditches; now 
there is to be a change in the régime, 
for his enemies are to occupy the ditches. 
That rather indicates, happily, that the 
attitude of the hon. and gallant Mem- 
ber may be changed when the day 
comes that the Irish people will be 
accorded those rights which they have 
so long and so persistently claimed. 
Sir, I think this bandying of words, 
these charges and counter-charges, in a 
debate involving great principles is un- 
becoming and futile. I beg, Sir, to 
conclude with an expression of my own 
private opinion, backed, I believe, by 
the great majority of the nation, that 
the statement of the right hon. Gent. 
(Mr. Gladstone) is perfectly correct, that 
this question of the government of 
Ireland will continue to block the way 
of useful legislation for the whole 
country until we give practical effect to 
the principles of popular representation 
by handing over the Local Government 
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of Ireland to the people of Ireland, 
with such safeguards for Imperial 
interests as this House in its wisdom 
may think nece: K 
*Viscount WO R (Hants): With 
the permission of the House I ven- 
ture to congratulate the hon. Member 
who has just made his maiden 
speeeh, and I trust he will allow me, 
though not of much longer standing 
as a Member than himself, to give him 
a hint that the next time he endeavours 
to impress Her Majesty’s Government 
with the terrors that await them he will 
not use such long words as ‘‘spon- 
taneity ’’ and ‘‘simultaneity.” I would 
suggest one word which, although also 
beginning with ‘‘s,” is shorter, and 
would explain the meaning much 
more clearly —‘‘Schnadhorst.” The 
hon. Member (Mr. Oldroyd) and the 
hon. Member who commenced the 
debate to-day have both, in accordance 
with the word that has gone forth, made 
their chief point of what is called the 
treatment of political prisoners. I do 
not misrepresent them, or the Parties 
they represent, when I say that the 
battle now waged all over the country 
is on that line. We accept the 
challenge—we are perfectly content 
to fight them on that ground. We deny 
the cruelty—we deny the injustice. 
The right hon. Gentleman (Sir George 
Trevelyan), of eourse unintentionally, 
misrepresented what the Chief Secretary 
said, when he said that that Minister 
placed political prisoners on a level 
with dynamiters and assassins. All the 
Chief Secretary argued was, that a 
political motive was assigned as the 
reason for differences of treatment, and 
he asked how they were to make the 
distinction, and whether a- dynamiter 
did not claim to be prompted by a 
political motive? That is a totally 
different pay to putting political 
dec on a level with assassins and 
amiters. Where does the hon. 
ember who spoke last draw the line ? 
Where does the political prisoner begin 
and where does he end? Whilst that in- 
quiry remains without an answer, it is 
obviously begging the question to talk 
about the cruelty to Members of Parlia- 
ment whoare political prisoners. Thehon. 
and gallant Honshee Colonel Saunder- 
son) said that if a Home Rule Parlia- 
ment were established he intended to 
break the laws of that Parliament, Sup- 
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e the hon. and gallant Member did 
Fesals the laws under such circumstances, 
and was punished for it, he would 
entirely forfeit the sympathy of his 
friends here should he endeavour to 
gain separate treatment on _ the 
ground of being a political prisoner. 
The hon. Member (Mr. Oldroyd) 
made a remark with which I entirely 
agree, that in a multitude of disputes 
general principles are lost sight of. I 
could not help remembering as he spoke 
the words which accidentally dropped 
from the right hon. Gentleman (Sir 
W. Harcourt) at the time of the passing of 
the Crimes Act, two years ago—namely, 
that every act of the Executive Govern- 
ment would be viewed through a 
magnifying glass. He did not mean 
to use those words, because he cor- 
rected himself and said he meant micro- 
scope, but they exactly represent what 
has taken place; for the Party led 
by the right hon. Gentleman (Mr. 
Gladstone) have left aside the great 
issues, and fastened on a mass of detail 
which they have magnified. But what 
isthe question? Is Ireland to be 
governed by Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment or by the National League? The 
right hon. Gentleman (Mr. Gladstone) 
and his followers have come to the con- 
clusion that it had better be governed 
by the National League. Are we going 
to hand over the government of Ireland 
to the Party represented by the National 
League? We are not, and that is 
really the point for which we are 
fighting. But another point has been 
touched upon by the terms of the Amend- 
ment. It presents for Her Majesty’s 
approval a new policy for Ireland— 
conciliation, by which, no doubt, is 
meant the establishment of what is 
commonly called Home Rule. It must 
be confessed that the word “ concilia- 
tion’ was very aptly chosen by the 
right hon. Gentleman (Mr. Morley). 
lf he had used amore definite term, it 
might have failed to secure the support 
of any other of his Party than himself, 
for it is characteristic of that Party 
that no two Members of it mean the 
same thing by Home Rule, and they 
have no actual scheme of Home Rule 
[‘*Oh!”] Hon. Members cry “ Oh!” I 
suppose they have in mind the Bill 
nted to the House in 1886, but we 


ve been informed a good many times! 


that that Bill has been abandoned, and 
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surely I am guilty of no misrepre- 
sentation when say no scheme 
has been evolved from the great 
crowd of ideas which flood the minds 
of Gentlemen of that Party. If 
the word ‘‘justice’”’ had been chosen, 
it would have more correctly described 
the grand yearnings and vain ima-- 
ginings of the Party of the right hon. 
Gentleman (Mr. Gladstone). Under 
that term ‘‘ justice,” almost any scheme 
of sentiment as distinguished from reason 
could be embraced. If there is one 
thing to which that Party is committed, 
it is the retention of Irish Members in 
this Parliament; but the right hon. 
Gentleman has stated, and he has never 
withdrawn the statement, that it passes 
the wit of man to devise a schome— 
Mr. WintersoTHaM : No.|—the hon. 
ember will no doubt refer me to the 
speech where he has withdrawn that 
statement ; but the right hon. Gentle- 
man (Mr. Gladstone) said—‘‘ I defy the 
wit of man to invent a scheme by which 
Imperial and local affairs can be 
separated in this Parliament.” Has he 
ever withdrawn that, or pointed out how 
they can beseparated? Surely the hon. 
Member will not go down to his con- 
stituents and suggest that the Irish 
Members are to manage their own 
affairs and ours also? If hon. Members 
from Ireland are to be kept in this 
Parliament at all, Imperial and local 
affairs must be separated. It is 
playing with the common sense of the 
people of this country to ask them to 
hand over the Government to a Part. 
which cannot define the remedies whic 
they are to propose. I entirely agree 
with one sentence which fell from the 
lips of the hon. Member for East North- 
ampton. The hon. Member said that 
he and his Friends had nailed their 
colours to the mast, and would accept 
no compromise whatever. I remember 
some foolish persons belonging to my 
own Party thought that the result of 
the last General Hlection had decided the 
question of Home Rule once and for all, 
but the right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for Newcastle said that that was only the 
beginning of the struggle. So, too, if 
the day should come—and I do not 
believe it will—when the supporters of 
Home Rule have an _ overwhelming 
majority, that would be far from the 
end of the gle. They have a 
large Party in the country, and so 
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have the Unionists, and if a measure of 
Home Rule were brought forward a 
great deal of criticism would be applied 
toit. The struggle before us is long; I 
regret the bitterness caused by it; but 
if hon. Members think there is any 
faltering on the part of those with whom 
T act, or that a chance victory would 
land them at their goal, they are greatly 
mistaken. The bistory of this question 
shows that if one Party is determined so 
is the other. 

Sir JOSEPH W. PEASE (Durham, 
Barnard Castle): Everybody will admit 
that, even in the most favourable 
circumstances, the Government of 
Ireland is encompassed with great 
difficulties. I am told by hon. Friends 
who sit on the other side of the House 
that if we who sit on these benches above 
the Gangway were to take away our 
adherence from those hon. Members 
who sit below the Gangway the reign 
of the right hon. Gentleman the Chief 
Secretary for Ireland would be a very 
satisfactory one; that law and order 
would be restored; and that contentment 
and happiness would gradually dawn 
upon Talaed. In my view, such an 
argument isone which it is impossible 
to hold, because we -may be perfectly 
certain that discontent and disloyalty 
would still prevail in Ireland unless the 
source of that discontent and disloyalty 
should have been taken away. Whilst 
I believe that a great deal of discontent 
in Ireland arises from agrarian sources, 
there can be no question that what is 
called the Home Rule movement not 
only pervades the agricultural but 
largely also the urban population in 
Ireland, for you will find it quite as 
strong in the large towns of Ireland as 
it is among the rural populations. 
Sir, it was my duty and my pleasure 
about two years ago to second a Resolu- 
tion moved by my hon. Friend the 
Member for the Banbury Division of 
Oxfordshire, in which we opposed 
what is commonly called the Coercion 
Bill, and in that Resolution we showed 
that such a Bill would not tend 
to the pacification of Ireland, 
or loyalty of Ireland, or good 
government in Ireland; for loyalty, 

d government, and pacification 
could only be brought about by other 
means. We divided the House upon 
that question, and I want hon. Gents, 
opposite to recollect that three-sevenths 
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of the House of Commons voted against 
the second reading of the Coercion Bill. 
We were beaten by the large majority 
which the Government possessed, but 
still there is the fact that that Bill only 
became an Act of Parliament by the 
will of the majority, and by nothing 
like an unanimous vote, and it stands 
on the Statute Book to this day with 
that fact tainting its very birth. The 
Motion I have the honour to support 
to-day is one which speaks very much 
in the same language ; it condemns the 

resent mode of governing Ireland, and 
it points to a better way of doing it. 
My noble Friend, who has just delivered 
a speech well worthy of his name, says 
that none of us are agreed upon what 
Home Rule means. I am not one 
who altogether approved the Bill of 
the right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for Mid Lothian; I thought it embraced 
far too much the question of dealing 
with the land of Ireland in a way which 
I have always protested against, but 
with the main principles he laid down 
I still concur, and I take it that those 
principles are, that we should give the 
Irish people the management of their 
local affairs, that we should not inter- 
fere with Imperial integrity, and that 
in anything that is done as regards 
Ireland, we must take care to protect 
the minority, to whichever Party it may 
belong. These, I understand, are the 
general principles laid down by my right 
hon. Friend, and they are the prin- 
ciples to which we still adhere. Now, 
Sir, every hon. Member in this House 
will agree that the present position 
of Ireland in lamentable.. Four- 
fifths of the people are dissatisfied 
with the manner in which they are ruled; 
disloyalty abounds, the law-breaker is 
honoured, the law is administered 
against the will of the majority, and the 
majority only submit to the law by force. 
Now, Sir, I have gone as deeply into 
this question as any Member can do, 
and in my travels through Ireland I 
have everywhere been struck by the 
general appearance of dilapidation and 
the universal discontent which prevails. 
There is no contentment among the 
tradespeople ; there is a general feeling 
that things are wrong and that some 
great effort on the part of the law- 
makers is needed to make them right. 
I have looked into the Returns. There 
is no real value in the statistics of im- 
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provement on which the Chief Secretary 
has so much relied, which are mainly 
concerned with the Saving Banks de- 
posits. While pauperism has steadily 
diminished in England and Scotland, it 
has enormously increased in Ireland. 
In 1860 the number of Irish paupers 
indoors and out was 41,454; in 1878, 
85,530 ; and in 1888, 113,947. The cost 
in 1860 was £530,000; in 1875, 
£948,000; and in 1886, £1,087,000. 
Then, Sir, the population in Ireland has 
decreased by nearly half a million. In 
1878 it was 5,282,246; in 1888 it was 
4,790,614. In Scotland, a smaller 
country, the population has risen from 
3,628,268 in 1878 to 4,034,156 in 1888 ; 
an increase of 405,888. A _ great 
deal has been said about the 
Savings Banks in Ireland. It is true 
that the deposits in Government Savings 
Banks have gone up £92,600 since 1883, 
while in the Trustee Savings Banks they 
have diminished £52,000 in the same 
period. But then, on the other hand, 
more than a million sterling has gone 
from the pockets of the landlords into 
those of the tenants. The investments 
in Irish Railways have risen from 
£35,444,000 in 1883 to £36,457,000 in 
1887. But the Return laid on the Table 
by the right hon. Gentleman shows a 
decrease in cash balances and deposits 
in Joint Stock Banks in Ireland since 
June, 18838, of £1,415,000. The Govern- 
ment and Indian Stocks held in Ireland 
in 1871 amounted to £36,927,009; in 
1883 to £31,532,000, and in 1888 to 
£28,856,000, or a decrease of 8,000,000 
sifice 1871, and of over two and a half 
millions since 1883. To sum it up, we 
have a decrease since 1883 in cash de- 
posits of £1,400,000, a falling off in 
Government and Indian Stocks in 
Ireland of £2,700,000, and in Trustee 
Savings Banks of £52,000. As against 
this you have an increase in the Post 
Office Savings Banks of £926,000, and 
of investments in railways of £1,000,000 
sterling. Does that show that your 
plan of governing has made Ireland 
thrive? Look at the Income Tax Re- 
turns. Between 1883-87 the Returns of 
Assessments for the United Kingdom 
had gone up £16,461,904; in Ireland 
they had gone down £33,685. The 
country is governed by a large number 
of police. In 1878 you had 12,000 men ; 
now you have 14,000, although the 
population has decreased by half a 
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million. The cost of the police has risen 
from £1,200,000 to £1,600,000. The 
cost of prisons in Ireland has risen from 
£40,000 to £134,700, yet people have 
been running out of the country. 
In 1878 the emigrants numbered 29,492, 
last year there were 78,900. Then the 
evictions and notices of evictions are 
increasing steadily. In 1886, 3,771 
families were evicted ; in 1887 the evic- 
tions under the old Act and the notices 
issued under the new affected 6,382 
families; in the first three quarters of 
1888, 9,035 notices were issued under 
the new process and 819 under the old 
Act; these will probably affect 50,000 
people. In these sad figures you have 
the picture of a country steadily getting 
worse on your hands, unlike England, 
Scotland, and Wales, and unlike every 
colony in which you are interested. 
Well, now, I have asked myself, Is the 
manner in which you are governing Ire- 
land government by a Constitutional 
country, or is it government by auto- 
cracy? It seems to me to be a Govern- 
ment by autocracy, and in a manner 
utterly at variance with everything con- 
tained in the Bill of Rights and in 
Magna Charta. We have in Ireland 
26,700 soldiers and 14,000 policemen— 
an armed force of 40,000, simply to 
govern 4,800,000 people—or one armed 
man for every 117 of the total popula- 
tion—man, woman, and child. I shall 
be told that the soldiers must be kept 
somewhere, and, therefore, it does not 
much matter. But the test is whether, 
in case of a great war, these soldiers 
could safely be removed. Every man 
knows that they coyld not, and it is 
equally evident that the work these men 
have to do is in the highest degree dis- 
tasteful to them. Oan it be imagined 
that the Scots Greys, with their magni- 
ficent record, and with the name of 
Waterloo on their colours, found it 
pleasant work to escort the parish priest 
to gaol? In the proclaimed districts 
there is no freedom of public meeting or 
of the Press. One of the speakers last 
night used the metaphor of a gaseous 
mine into which it would be unsafe to 
take a lighted candle. To that I reply 
that if the mine were cleared of gas, 
there would be no danger in lighted 
candles, and I say it is the policy of the 
Government which, to continue the 
metaphor, makes Ireland a gaseous, and 
therefore dangerous, mine. It is im- 
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ible to call that a Constitutional 
overnment under which one-quarter of 
the chosen Representatives of the people 
either are, or have been, in gaol for 
crimes which would have been no crimes 
except for an Act of Parliament passed 
a couple of yearsago. The forces arising 
against the Government are great, and 
they are so great that they will ulti- 
mately prevail. Behind the Government 
sit many Members who have pledged 
themselves to vote against coercion, and 
a system cannot last which is opposed by 
a powerful minority in the House, and 
against which more than one-half of the 
intelligent people of Great Britain have 
earnestly protested. At Manchester Mr. 
O’Brien was actually allowed to occupy 
the bed in which the Heir next but one 
to the Throne had previously slept at 
the Town Hall, and the next day the 
hon. Member was held down in gaol by 
four warders, the Governor looking on, 
while his hair was cut off. These 
things are not, and never can be, 
consistent with good government. 
If the laws are to be respected they 
must be respectable. Our laws are out 
of harmony with the best feelings of 
this country; they areno longerrespected 
and obeyed, and the man who breaks 
them is not looked on as a criminal. 
You have 85 out of the 103 Members 
elected by popular constituences in [re- 
land; even in Ulster the majority of 
the elected Members is against you, 
the Boards of Guardians are composed 
of men opposed to you, nearly every 
Corporation and Mayor is against you, 
and, singular to say, the Lord Mayors 
of London, Dublin, and York, all of 
them are opposed to your plan. Now, 
Sir, while I protest against the law, I 
protest more strongly still against the 
manner in which it is carried oat. It 
is all very well to raise technical ob- 
jections as to whether the Chief Secre- 
tary has this power or that. If he has 
not the power to treat these men with 
decency, he ought to ask the House for 
that power, and he could get it in 36 
hours. 

Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE (Mid 
Lothian): But he has the power. 

Sm J. W. PEASE: Yes I believe he 
has the power, and indeed it has been 
proved that he has; but he does not 
exercise it. Priests are allowed to 
wear their own dress in gaol, and why 
not Irish Members of Parliament? 
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There is no prison regulation to com- 
pel men to have their hair and their 
beards cut. These = wanton insults, 
and they avate the state of thi 

in ern the state of public feel: 
ingin England. But what is the course 
of action of the right hon. Gentleman ? 
He defends his policy. He defended it 
at ,his Balshazar feast in Dublin. I 
call it by that name, for if ever the hand- 
writing, ‘‘Thou art weighed in the 
balance and found wanting,” appeared, 
it was written on this occasion by an 
indignant country on the wall of the 
banquetting-room that night. The 
right hon. Gentleman was surrounded 
by friends. I looked through the list 
the other day and found there were 
13 or 14 Crown Prosecutors, five 
or six Dublin Oastle Officials, and 
10 or 12 defeated Unionist or 
Tory Candidates. These were the 
men who laughed at the sufferings of 
Mr. William O’Brien. Why did Mr. 
O’Brien refuse to put on the prison 
clothes? For the very reason that I 
would have declined. I should not have 
felt myself to be a criminal, and we 
have no right to treat him as a criminal. 
Having got his political adversaries 
under his feet, as the right hon. 
Gentleman has done, it is perfectly clear 
that those under him have learnt the 
lesson and taken up his cue as to the 
manner in which they are to act. The 
powers possessed by the Chief Secretary 
seem to have been exercised with irritat- 
ing recklessness. Two Members of this 
House have been arrested during elec- 
tions which they were attending, a third 
was arrested immediately after a large 
meeting at Manchester, and two priests 
have been arrested just as they were 
leaving Divine Service. The law seems 
to be constantly begetting fresh breaches 
of the peace. Let us take the case of 
Mrs. Moroney at Miltown Malbay, whose 
tenants have for years been paying 
£100 & year rent when they ought not, 
according to the reductions made by the 
Land Commissioners, to have paid more 
than £45 a year. This is the way in 
which crime is got up in Ireland. A 
landlady exacts £100 for every £45 
that she ought to receive; that leads to 
boycotting ; and that in turn to respect- 
able people being sent to gaol with hard 
labour. In 1887 you proclaimed the 
National League in Miltown Malbay ; 
it was rife enough then, but after that, 
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every person in the place joined it. Oar- 
owners were next prosecuted for refus- 
ing to drive the police to a place where 
a proclaimed meeting was to be held; 
three blacksmiths were prosecuted for 
refusing to shoe Mrs. Moroney’s horses, 
other people were prosecuted for refus- 
mi supply her with goods, and the 
publicans who closed their houses on 
the advice of the parish priest were also 
prosecuted, and eleven went to gaol. 
Their only offence was that they refused 
to supply liquor to the police, who had 
already a good store of it at their own 
barracks. That is the way in which 
crime is got upinIreland. A landlady, 
exacts £100 when she is only en- 
titled to £45, the tenants object to 
pay, then comes boycotting, and then 
prosecutions under the Act. Your 
object in passing the Orimes Bill 
was not to suppress ordinary crime, but 
to suppress crimes made by the Crimes 
Act—to suppress the League, boy- 
cotting, intimidation, and the Plan of 
Campaign. Have you succeeded at all 
in putting down the League? Not a 
bit of it. The League has at this 
moment 1,800 branches, and of the al- 
leged suppressed branches I see from 
30 to 50 reported each week. How 
have the funds come into the League 
since you began your persecution? In 
the first fortnight of February, 1885, 
its receipts amounted to £242, and these 
have yearly increased till in the first 
fortnight of February, 1889, they. 
reached the sum of £676. In to-day’s 
Daily News I see that the last fortnight’s 
contributions, partly from America and 
partly from the Colonies, amount to 
£2,553. Now as to intimidation. Very 
few persons have been able or even in- 
clined to take farms from which tenants 
have been evicted; and while I do not 
say a word in favour of the Plan of 
Campaign, I know that it was one of 
those things which have been forced on 
the people of Ireland. There have been 
under it more than 100 combinations, 
and of these only four have been in 
any way interfered with by the action of 
Dublin Castle. There are still 40 
estates under the Plan of Campaign, 
and in all the rest of the 100 cases terms 
have been arranged satisfactorily to the 
landlords and tenants. While there 
have been cases of injury on some of 
these estates, as a general rule it can be 
safely said that there has been 
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hardly any ian crime on them. 
As for law and order, it seems as if they 
are only to be observed so long as it 
suits hon. Gentlemen opposite. The 
hon. and gallant Member for North 
Armagh (Colonel Saunderson) has de- 
clared that a Home Rule Parliament 
will not be obeyed by Ulster. Speaking 
at Portadown on the 19th inst., the hon. 
and gallant Gentleman said— 

‘* As to a Home Rule Parliament, nothing 
under heaven will make us recognize this Par- 
liament or obey its laws so long as we have 
right arms to strike with. In a fortnight we 
could put 50,000 men in the field under arms.” 
[f there isa Dublin Parliament it wil 
be one authorized by the Imperial Par- 
liament, and its laws will take their tone 
from those of the Imperial Parliament. 
No one has asked for an Irish Parlia- 
ment which should not be subservient 
to the English Parliament. No Parlia- 
ment can exist in Ireland which is 
inconsistent with the integrity of the 
Empire and the proper protection of 
minorities. And when these pledges 
have been given by hon. Members on 
this side of the House it is impossible 
for the hon. and gallant Member 
for North Armagh to urge that 
law and order should be observed 
now, and at the same time de- 
clare that they will not be observed 
under a Dublin Parliament. The fact 
is that the Government have to deal with 
a gigantic strike against high rents in 
Ireland, for reasons which would have 
justified the strike of any body of Eng- 
ish operatives. Rents in Ireland have 
been high and in many cases oppressive. 
We have only to look at the Blue Book 
to see that some rents have been pulled 
down 60 and 80 percent. How have 
you dealt with this state of things? You 
have dealt with it just as our ancestors 
tried to deal with the strikes of opera. 
tives in England. You have passed re- 
pressive laws. Some hon. Members 
remember how we petitioned in this 
House for a Royal Commission to be 
sent to Sheffield to inquire into the 
things being done there. That Commis- 
sion reported and the result was the re- 
peal of some of the labour laws and the 
legalization of trade unions, which has 
had the effect of bringing all their duings 
to the surface. Instead of having work- 
men who were to be distrusted, em- 
ployers now have workmen with whom 


they can sympathize and who sympa- 
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thize with them. Ifthe same plan were 
adopted in Ireland, and if the complaints 
of the tenants were treated as those of 
reasoning and thinking men, the same 
results would occur. There is no 
general disposition in Ireland to with- 
hold rents justly due. Another difficulty 
of the Government lies in the fact that 
there is no general confidence in their 
mode of conducting business. Four- 
fifths of the people of Ireland and half 
the people of England and Scotland 
honestly believe that the Resident Magis- 
trates are entirely in the hands of the 
frish Government ; and they also believe 
with very good reason, that in the gaols 
special provision is made for the 
Trish embers of Parliament, the 
political foes of the Government. 
This is shown in the way in which 
right hon. Gentlemen opposite fol- 
lowed up the charges made against 
Members of the Irish Party. The Irish 
Members asked to be tried before their 
Peers; but instead of that three Judges 
were appointed. I have nothing to say 
against those Judges as honest and up- 
right men, but it is an unfortunate cir- 
cumstance that all three should be of the 
same political creed. Every facility had 
been offered by Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment to bring home the charges of com- 
plicity in horrible crime against the 
Irish Members. The Resident Magis- 
trates and all the force of the Irish 
police have been pressed into the service 
of proving that these men had com- 
plicity with crime. You have done 
almost worse than that. You have 
even opened the cell doors of every 
Fenian and dynamitard in prison to get 
evidence against the Irish Members. 
These are the sort of things that 
exasperate public opinion and make the 
government of Ireland more difficult 
than it ought to be. There is hardly a 
peasant in Ireland who believes that 
he would get justice. There is the 
case of murder at Kinsale by emer- 
gency men who were engaged in an 
illegal raid on cattle. The accused 
persons were brought before Lord Cour- 
town, President of the Land Defence 
Association of Ireland, and nothing was 
done. Two men were brought before 
the Grand Jury. Of that jury I am 
told that 22 out of 23 were landlords or 
agents. No true bill was found. At 
the Coroner’s inquest five or six wit- 
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had been parties to the murder. It is 
clear that these men were equally guilty 
with the men who were hung at Man- 
chester some time ago, because murder 
was done while they were engaged in 
an illegal act. This unfortunate posi- 
tion of affairs is owing in a great de- 
gree to the Land Question. The 
Bessborough Commission in 1845 stated 
that freedom of contract did not exist, 
and the Land Act of 1881 showed that 
it did not exist. Mr. Trench, before 
the Cowper Commission, said that the 
landlords were not their own masters, 
that mortgages were held at 4 and 4} 
per cent. over half the land in Ireland. 
Mr. Samuel Murray Hussey said— 


‘The way the mortgages are pressing their 
claims, and the Government their claims with 
most merciless severity, the landlords will soon 
be ruined. You have the tenants in distress 
and arrears, and half the landlords on the 
verge of ruin.”’ 


What are the remedies proposed ? 
The hon. Member for Cork (Mr. 
Parnell) brought in a Bill to allow 
the leaseholders to come into Court. 
That Bill was rejected, but the Govern- 
ment granted the concession in the 
following year. You lost a year in 
dealing with these people. But you 
have not attempted to repeal that law 
which I consider one of the greatest 
hardships of the Irish tenant—the law 
as laid down in the case of ‘‘ Adams v. 
Dunseath.” In that case the tenants’ 
own improvements were held, for the 
purposes of rent, to be practically the 
landlords’ improvements. No attempt 
has been made to remedy such an 
utterly immoral and wrong state of 
things as that. Then the Government 
had obtained £10,000,000 with which to 
buy land, but the report as to the hands 
into which the bulk of that money is 
going is contrary to the accepted view 
of the probable recipients when it was 
granted. But it is said that the Land 
Court is open. Yes, but the Land Court 
is not open to the tenant in arrears who 
may be evicted. The Cowper Com- 
mission advised the Government to 
revise the judicial rents every five years, 
but they have not acted on that advice. 
Indeed, from first to last, the Govern- 
ment have opposed that view. In 1886, 
Lord Salisbury declared : ‘‘ We do not 
think it would be honest in the first 
place, and we think it would be exceed- 
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following year, something was done in 
the direction indicated. Now, so far as 
I can learn, there has been no general 
reduction in the statistics of agrarian 
crime. In the quarter ending December, 
1886, there were only 80 cases of iy sri 
crime, putting aside threatening letters, 
but in March, June, and September of 
last year there were 98,98, and 108 cases, 
some of them of a graver character than 
those which occurred in 1886. The condi- 
tion of the country ought to have been 
better now, because not only have the 
Irish people obtained the sympathy of 
the English and Scottish people, but the 
times as a whole are better. The truth 
is that the policy of the Government is 
at fault. There are only two roads open 
to the Government. You must either 
cease to govern Ireland by constitutional 
means—by turning the Irish Members 
out of Parliament, and governing the 
country by the force of the 40,000 armed 
men at present there—or else you must 
resort to constitutional methods of go- 
vernment. You must act boldly with 
regard to legislation in Ireland, with re- 
gard to the land, the arrears, and the 
charges on land. I believe the Govern- 
ment will have to deal with the mortga- 
gees of Ireland, because if the State 
lays down what rent is to be paid it 
ought to take upon itself to say what 
charges the land can bear with that rent 
upon it. The Irish Representatives must 
be retained in the Imperial Parliament. 
In this place you will have in the future 
to pape all Imperial interests and the 
integrity of the Empire. In the Im- 
perial Parliament we shall have to do 
that which has always been the doctrine 
of those who have advocated Home 
Rule—to take great care of the minori- 
ties of Ireland, whether Protestant or 
Catholic, landlords or tenants. But the 
unity of the Empire, which is now greatly 
in jeopardy, the very safety of the Em- 
pire, depends upon bringing about a 
better state of feeling in Ireland. I be- 
lieve we shall have to train the Irish 
people to manage their own affairs, and 
shall have to place upon their shoulders 
the responsibility of maintaining law 
and order, before there will be anything 
like a state of perfect law and order in 
Ireland. If the Irish people fail in 
that task, the English people can be 
no worse off than they are to-day. 
On the other hand, if they succeed we 
shall have solved a great problem; 
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we shall possess that which we have 
not possessed arg whole of this 
century—a United Kingdom of Great 
Britain and Ireland. 

*Tuz SOLICITOR GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Mappzn, Dublin 
University): Mr. yy vel as I listened 
to the speech of the hon. Gentleman 
(Sir J. Pease), it occurred to me to ask 
the question whether, judging from the 
evident sincerity with which he spoke, 
his speech would not have been delivered 
in the opposite direction if his informa- 
tion had been correct on the various 
matters which appeared to influence 
his judgment. The hon. Member 
called attention to several points which 
have been discussed over and over again 
connected with the unfortunate affair 
which ended in the death of Kinsella. 
The hon. Member is under the impre- 
sion that the grand jury threw out the 
Bills. [Sir J. Pzasz: I said so.] The 
grand jury did notdo so. Bills were found 
against several prisoners, which went 
before a petty jury. The case was after- 
wards tried before a jury at the Assizes. 
It is true that the grand jury ignored 
the Bill against Freeman, but it is also 
true that the learned Judge stated at 
the trial that it had been admitted by 
every one that there was no evidence 
that he committed the murder. 

Str J. PEASE: I would not use 
Freeman’s name, because I would not 
desire to drag it again before the House. 
But Freeman was the man against whom 
the coroner’s verdict was brought. The 
gene jury threw out the bill against 

reeman. I alluded to the case in order 
to show how little confidence the people 
have in the administration of justice in 
Ireland. 

*Mr. MADDEN : Quite so. One of the 
reasons why the hon. Gentlemen sup- 
ports the attack on the administration 
of the law in Ireland is that the grand 
jury ignored, and, according to the 
Judge, properly ignored, the bill against 
Freeman. But the Crown put the other 
ord on their trial, on they were tried 

efore a jury. charge of jury- 
packing has been made, but not a dei 
man called upon that jury was ehal- 
lenged. There was an instruction given 
which might have resulted in the exclu- 
sion of jurors—namely, that no land- 
lord or land agent should be on the jury ; 
but what I understand hon. Members to 
refer to as jury-packing is a process 
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accomplished by the exclusion of jurors 
when they come up to be sworn. The 
accuracy of the hon. Baronet’s informs- 
tion may be inferred from his statement 
that the decision in the case of 
Adams v. Dunseath has deprived 
the tenant of peorey in his improve- 
ments. He has further stated that 
the Land Court is not open to the 
tenant under arrears. I can inform him 
that the Court is open to every tenant 
under arrears to have a fair rent fixed. 
The hon. Gentleman stated that in the 
et of Ireland where the Land League 

s been proclaimed it is illegal to advise 
tenants as to the rents they are to pay, 
and that there is no liberty of speech. 
If the hon. Member were in the habit 
of reading the reports of meetings held 
in those parts of the country, and the 
newspapers which circulate there, he 
would see that there exists very consi- 
derable liberty, if not licence, both of 
speech and writing. I think I have 
some idea as to what the hon. Member 
had in his mind when he said the advisers 
of tenants were not at liberty to give ad- 
vice to tenants who were about to buy 
their holdings. He must have had in 
his mind the case which the right hon. 
Member for the Bridgeton Division of 
Glasgow (Sir G. Trevelyan) mentioned 
in a letter—viz., that of the hon. Mem- 
ber for North Monaghan (Mr. P. 
O’Brien), who, it is alleged, was im- 

risoned by a Bench of Magistrates 
Sahih he advised the people not to 
buy at a certain number of years’ pur- 
chase. Now, that statement is absolutely 
and totally incorrect. I have examined 
the facts of that case. I have in my 
hand the conviction of the hon. Member 
for the offence. The hon. Member for 
North Monaghan was convicted on one 
charge, and on one only—namely, that 
of advocating the Plan of Campaign on 
the estate of Mr. Smithwick. There was 
not a conviction on the charge of ad- 
vising the tenants on another estate— 
that of Lord Monck; that charge was 
not pressed. The conviction was for ad- 
vocating the Plan of Campaign, and 
had nothing to do with the other charge 
as to advising the tenants on Lord 
Monck’s estate not to purchase. 

Mr. LEAMY: Because they said, 
having convicted him on the first, they 
would not go into the second. 

*Mr. MADDEN: I am instructed that 
the case was not presented by the Crown 
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and was not entertained by the magi- 
strates, and that there was no conviction 
on it. It has also been stated that the 
hon. Member was sentenced to three 
months’ imprisonment with hard labour. 
The real sentence was three months’ 
imprisonment without hard labour. So 
much for the accuracy of the facts as 
present in the mind of the hon. Gentle- 
man who asks the House to adopt the 
amendment. Now, looking back to the 
course of this debate, I submit that, 
although there has been a great deal of 
detailed criticism, there has really as 
yet been no attempt to deal with the 
broad issues raised by the amendment. 
There has been a great deal of detailed 
criticism of certain sensational incidents 
which have occurred, and which, I will 
add, have been created in the course of 
prosecutions; but there has been no 
attempt on the other side to go to the 
root of the matter, to criticize the cir- 
cumstances under which the prosecutions 
were instituted, in order to show that 
they were unnecessary or harsh under 
the circumstances, and there has been 
no attempt to prove that in any particu- 
lar case was an unrighteous or unjust 
decision come to. I have always ad- 
mitted that where the Government have 
been compelled to ask for additional 
powers it is the right of the House to 
require a strict account of how they 
were used, and that it is the duty of 
the Government to be prepared to give 
such an account. A great portion, how- 
ever, of the speeches which have been 
delivered from the other side have dealt 
with a totally different question from 
that of the administration of the law: 
they have suggested an alteration and a 
radical change of the law as regards the 
treatment of a certain class of prisoners. 
Now, no such principle has ever been 
adopted in the English law as that any 
person, be he a Member of Parliament, 
a@ priest, or a peasant, who has been con- 
victed of an ordinary offence, even allow- 
ing, for the sake of argument, that the 
offence was committed for the purpose of 
producing a political effect, to get an ad- 
vantage fora political party, or even to 
benefit some particular class of the com- 
munity—no such principle has ever been 
admitted under British law that his status 
or position should be different from 


‘that of the man who committed pre- 


cisely the same offence under different 
circumstances and from different motives, 
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What I want the House to notice is that 
all such discussion as that to which I 
refer is absolutely irrelevant to a motion 
which arraigns the present Government 
for their administration of the existing 
law. What are the issues raised by 
the Address and by the Amend- 
ment? The paragraph of the Address 
which it is sought by the Amendment 
to expunge is that in which we assure 
Her Majesty that we learn with satis- 
faction that the Statutes recently passed 
for the restoration of order and con- 
fidence in Ireland have been already 
attended with salutary results. The 
House is asked to negative that state- 
ment. Has there not been a salutary 
result effected in the direction of re- 
storing order and confidence in Ireland ? 
(‘*No.”] An hon. Member says that 
no progress has been made in that 
direction. The hon. Member who 
challenges that statement differs from 
all the other speakers on the opposite 
side, because they have all admitted 
the improvement, and the only ques- 
tion is as to the cause to which 
that improvement is attributable. It 
is a fact that cannot be denied that 
agrarian crime in Ireland is now lower 
than it has been since the present 
agitation began in 1879. It cannot be 
denied that since June, 1887, under the 
working of the Crimes Act agrarian 
crimes have diminished to an enormous 
extent. For the quarter ending June 
30th, 1887, they were 229, and for the 
quarter ending December 31st, 1888, 
the total number was 133. But more 
remarkable still ‘are the figures con- 
nected with boycotting. The total 
number of persons wholly boycotted has 
diminished from 866 in 1887 to 56; 
and the total number partially boy- 
cotted has fallen from 4,035 to 656. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY: Are these the 
same figures as were given by the 
Secretary of State for War (Mr. Stan- 
hoes) last night ? 
*Mr. MADDEN: The figures are 
brought up to the 31st of December, 
1888, and are taken from the Official 
Return. I am not aware what figures 
the right hon. Gentleman the Secretary 
of State for War quoted. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY: The Secretary 
of State for War read out a wholly 
different set of figures. 


*Mr. MADDEN : These figures are 


- absolutely correct as regards the period 
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to which they relate. Let the House for 
a moment realize what that means. If 
the Government have nothing else to 
show to the country as the result of 
their administration of the Act, the 
removal of human suffering and mise 
which these figures indicate would, 
think, justify this House in passing the 
Act of 1887, and entitled the Govern- 
ment which administers it to the 
atitude of the country. The hon. 
Momber who spoke last has called 
attention to several figures relating to 
the state of Ireland, but his comparison 
was, for the most part, between Ireland 
as it is now and its condition at a period 
antecedent to the present agitation, 
which commenced in 1879. If the state 
of Ireland now were compared with its 
condition three or four years ago, the 
most remarkable results will be found 
to have been achieved. It is admitted 
that the country is more prosperous, 
that the general relations of different 
classes of society with each other have 
improved, that legal obligations are met 
with greater regularity, and that in par- 
ticular the relations of landlords and 
tenants are much more friendly than 
they were before the present administra- 
tion of the law commenced. Public con- 
fidence has been largely restored, and 
public credit has made a distinct. ad- 
vance. By public credit, I do not mean 
national credit, but the degree of con- 
fidence which leads men to invest their 
money in great public undertakings. 
One of the most crucial tests of 
returning enterprize is afforded by 
the success of public undertakings 
which have been started. There have 
been a number of schemes started 
under the Tramways Acts. Out of 18 
schemes which have been set on foot only 
three or four in 1885 had ~~ a cer- 
tain degree of prosperity. In that respect 
there tes tien = coal tanh dine e. 
On one of these railways 5 per cent. a 
bentures are now selling at £13 15s. or 
a considerable premium. West Clare 
4 per cent. debentures were practically 
unsaleable in 1885. Now they are sell- 
ing at 95, or only 5 slong discount. 
The Ilen Valle ilway in 1885 
is not an undertaking under those Acts, 
but it is similarly circumstanced. It 
owed a large sum to the Board of Works, 
and endeavoured in 1885 to raise money 
to pay it off, but was then unable to issue 
debenture stock even at 5 per cent. They 
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have now succeeded in bringing out 
£20,000 at par, bearing only 4 per cent, 
and haveforwarded tothe Boardof Works 
a cheque for that amount. These facts 
will be admitted to be most crucial tests 
of returning prosperity. Another sig- 
nificant circumstance pointing to a better 
state of things is afforded by the di- 
minution of prosecutions under the 
Crimes Act itself. We all look for- 
ward to the time when the peculiar 
forms of crime against which the Orimes 
Act is directed will have disappeared. 


At all events, Irishmen on this side 


of the House hail with satisfaction a 
decrease in the number of prosecutions 
under the Crimes Act, which unfor- 
tunately we are still obliged to institute. 
It may be asked what is to be said of 
the fact that prosecutions have been in- 
stituted against several Members of 
Parliament, and that proceedings 
have been taken against Roman 
Catholic priests and others who enjoy 
an exceptional share of the confidence of 
a section of the public. I would remind 
the House that its attention has been 
unduly drawn to accidental incidents 
which do not go to the root of the matter, 
and I snc direct its attention to 
the exact evil with which these 
prosecutions are grappling. The pre- 
sent Government is engaged in a 
struggle against an organized system 
of intimidation. A particular phase of 
that struggle, which is no new struggle 
unfortunately, may be traced, I think, to 
a statement the Lord Lieutenant made in 
the course of the last autumn. In that 
statement his Excellency called atten- 
tion to the number of evicted farms 
taken by persons in the open market. 
After that statement the Member for 
East Mayo (Mr. Dillon) boasted that 
there were 5,000 evicted farms in Ire- 
land. The year had been fairly pros- 
perous, and the Lord Lieutenant’s 
statement was perfectly true. As has 
been admitted by speaker after speaker, 
a great engine used by hon. Gentlemen 
opposite would have been lost if the 
improved state of things had been 
allowed to continue. The fairest way of 
dealing with what ensued is by reading 
the words of the principal leader of the 
agitation. A letter written by the hon. 

ember for North-East Cork (Mr. W. 
O’Brien), and dated the 25th of August 
last year, has been made public. In it 
the hon. Member said— 
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‘¢ My dear Sheehan,—It will be most neces- 
sary to show Balfour that his troubles in Ire- 
land are only beginning. We are eh pet a 
series of great demonstrations through Ireland 
for the latter end of September and beginning 
of October. You ought to arrange a series of 
meetings from parish to parish in your division 
to address your constituents, announcing them 
publicly. twill, if possible, attend some one 
of them myself. Don’t mention my name pub- 
licly as suggesting the meetings. You cannot 
announce too many of them, but one will do 
to begin any Sunday after next.’’ 
Now, that was in August last. The 
same Gentleman on another occasion— 
I am reading from the Freeman’s Journal 
of January 10, 1889-—-said— 

‘** A good many people were rather amazed— 
you in Kildare have the reputation of being 
rather a fat and sleepy people ; but these people 
forget that.” 

Further on the hon. Gentleman said— 

‘The besetting misfortune of [rish history has 
been that while one district was fighting another 
was asleep, whereas if the whole 32 counties of 
Ireland had been got to strike together we 
would have been spared many a miserable 
century of bondage and of degradation in Ire- 
land. What is the lesson that has been taught 
to us by the struggle of the last few years in 
Ireland? Why, Mr. Balfour has only had a 
mere handful of men in a few corners of 
Ireland to deal with, and yet they had been 
more than a match for all the power of his 
gaols and of his armies.” 

The series of meetings which followed 
the letter of August was organized for 
the purpose of converting the opposi- 
tion to the law of a handful of men 
into the opposition of the country 
generally. $s must call the atten- 
tion of the House to the manner in which 
that object was attempted to be effected. 
One of the most typical cases is that of 
two Oatholic priests, Fathers Farrelly 
and Clarke. In that case a landlord 
named O’Oonnor had evicted a tenant. 
A meeting was called neax the evicted 
farm for the avowed purpose of boy- 
cotting O’Connor. It was for speeches 
delivered at that meeting that these 
two gentlemen were prosecuted and 
sentenced to five weeks’ imprisonment. 
A case was stated. It came before the 
Court of Exchequer in Ireland, and I will 

roceed to read from the judgment of the 
Ford Chief Baron, whothen characterized 
the advice given to the people by the 
priests, and which is in substande iden- 
tical with that which was given on other 
occasions with Pe a to land-grabbers. 
The Lord Chief Baron clearly laid 
down the meaning of the Act, and said 


that it was clear from the speech of . 
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the defendant that he used lan e 
that came within the definition of the 
Judge. The defendant told his hearers 
to make the place unwholesome for 
land-grabbers, for so long as they re- 
mained they would reign and rule over 
the people. It is idle to argue, as it 
has been argued, that the words were 
simply an expression of disapproval of 
land-grabbing. The words in which the 
learned Judge referred to the speech 
indicated the gravity with which he re- 
garded it. The reverend gentleman, he 
said, told the people to make the place 
hot for land-grabbers, for so long as they 
remained they would reign and rule over 
them; he was a Roman Catholic clergy- 
man addressing the people, not alone in 
regard to the law of the land but the 
law of God; he was speaking of moral 
law, and his words had the more effect 
inculeating the duty of the people; he 
told them to boycott O’Connor; to 
carry out the object of making the place 
too hot for land-grabbers, and he came 
to the conclusion that the evidence was 
overwhelming. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY: What was the 
charge ? 

*Mr. MADDEN: There were two 
charges — conspiracy and inciting to 
conspiracy. [‘‘ Boycotting !’’] Tig, 
Members may or may not be aware 
that conspiracy to boycott is an in- 
dictable offence under the Common 
Law independently of the Act of 
1887, and has been so decided. In- 
citement to a conspiracy to intimi- 
date is an indictable offence by the 
law of the land, and in no single one of 
the prosecutions to which I am directing 
attention are they other than offences 
indictable at Common Law. Not one 
of them can be said to be a new offence 
created by the Crimes Act. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY: Will the hon. 
and learned Gentleman read the charge, 
or kindly say under what term of Eng- 
lish law there is such an offence as 


inciting to conspiracy ? 
*Mr. MADDEN : The law on the 
subject is very simple. [‘ But the 


charge !’”] have not the charge 
here; but I have what is more im- 
hang the judgment of the Lord 
hief Baron, which states the sub- 
stance of this charge. The law on the 
subject is very simple, and has been 
laid down authoritatively; there must 
be evidence of incitement to enter into 
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a conspiracy ; it must be established that 
the object was to induce persons not to 
deal with another in the way of trade 
or business, and by the exercise of in- 
fluence to affect the freedom and action 
of the person against whom it is exer- 
cised. That is the substance of the 
charge as stated by the Lord Chief 
Baron. But the point of my observa- 
tion is, that this is a typical case. 
cannot bring forward every case — 
time would not permit of it, and there 
is the further objection that a number 
of the cases are under appeal, but this 
caseis a typical one of a class in respect to 
which our action is arraigned—namely, 
cases in which we find it necessary to 
proceed against clergymen of the Roman 
Catholic Church and Members of Parlia- 
ment for their action in regard to intimi- 
dation. My right hon. Friend the Chief 
Secretary has alluded to the Kenmare 
estate and to the outrages that followed 
the introduction of the Plan of Cam- 
paign there. He was asked to describe 
the nature of the outrages, but he had 
not the list then before him. I have now 
the particulars, and I can say that they 
included a threatening letter, killing 
and mutilating of cattle, cattle stealing, 
moonlighting, injury to property, and 
an incendiary fire. Now, I pass on to the 
meeting held at Ballyneale. It was 
held in the neighbourhood of an estate 
upon which a man named Duggan was 
boycotted for taking a farm from which 
another man was evicted. He was boy- 
cotted and under police protection when 
the meeting was held. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY: Where is the 
evidence of that ? 

*Mr. MADDEN: I[state it asa matter 
of fact. In speeches made on the occasion 
references were made to this property, 
and it is important to remember what is 
likely to be the effect in such a district 
of exhortations to the people to deal 
with land-grabbers as they knew how. 
Tt is said you may do in England what 
you may not do in Ireland, and possibly 
you might hold meetings in Middlesex 
and Kent, and harmlessly use language 
that in Ireland would incite to outrage 
and crime in counties where the Plan 
of Campaign is in operation, and still 
more in the neighbourhood of estates 
where tenants have been evicted, and 
where the persons who have taken the 
farms have to be placed under police 
protection. The same observation applies 
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to the Oastle Connell meeting, which 
was held in the neighbourhood of the 
evicted farm, which had been taken by a 
man named Quilty, who was denounced 
by name at the meeting, and, as a result, 
Quilty was driven from the farm. 
think it is important that the attention 
of the House should be directed to the 
more serious prosecution, for if those 
who are responsible for the adminis- 
tration of the law contented themselves 
with dealing with the cases mentioned 
by hon. Members opposite, the important 
cases would not be mentioned at all. I 
will now call the attention of the 
House for a moment to the class of 
cases that have been adduced on the 
other side as grounds of the indictment 
against Her Majesty’s Government— 
small and trivial cases. It is aremark- 
able fact that the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Member for Newcastle, who 
moved the Amendment to the Address, 
supported his indictment of the con- 
duct of the Government in the adminis- 
tration of the Crimes Act by reférring to 
cases under the ordinary law where 
ersons were bound over to good be- 
aviour. Two young men were charged 
with obstructing a constable at Ennis. 
The offence, the right hon. Gentleman 
said, consisted of laughing at a police- 
man. Thishe said the defendants denied, 
and the magistrate sentenced one to three 
months’ imprisonment in default of bail 
for good behaviour. In the first place, 
this was not a prosecution under the 
Crimes Act at all, but under a Statute that 
revails both in England and Ireland. 
e defendants deliberately insulted the 
constable, called him ‘a low scoundrel, 
the meanest man in Ennis,”’ and said ‘‘we 
will soon kick you out of the town.” 
This is one of the cases made the foun- 
dation for a grave indictment of the 
Government for their administration of 
the Crimes Act! The proceedings were 
under the ordinary law, one of the ac- 
cused gave bail for good behaviour, the 
other was imprisoned in default of giv- 
ing bail. Then another case brought 
forward was one arising out of a charge 
of riot and unlawful assembly, and two 
men were found guilty and imprisoned 
for a month. The offence was one of 
the incidents of the Plan of Campaign, 
the accused formed part of a disorderly 
crowd sore in hooting the agent 
of Lord Kenmare. The right hon. 
Gentleman quoted from a newspaper 
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article, but the newspaper extract from 
which he read contained only the evi- 
dence for the defence. It is upon the 
prosecution of ‘corner boys” and 
roughs such as might be found in an 

Gentle- 
man founds his case. These cases 
have really nothing to do with the 
charge against the Government, and 
is it fair or right to bring them 
forward and found upon them a4 
serious charge against the administra- 
ticn of the law? The hon. and learned 
Member for Stockton (Sir Horace 
Davey), of whom I wish to speak with 
the respect I have for his professional 
position, commenced hisspeech by saying, 
“T am not going tomake charges against 
the Government except upon evidence I 
have sifted and found satisfactory ;’’ but 
what did he do? He proceeded to 
found a charge against the Govern- 
ment upon a newspaper extract, the 
date of which he was unable to fix, and 
as to which his notion of the locality was 
vague. However, I have been able to 
identify the case. The hon. and learned 
Member commented severely on the ad- 
ministration of the law, under which, 
he said, one man was convicted 
for conspiracy and for unlawful as- 
sembly. He argued that one man 
cannot make a conspiracy, or an unlaw- 
ful assembly. I do not quarrel with 
his law. But on examination I find 
that the man was proceeded against, not 
for conspiracy or unlawful assembly, 
but for intimidation. What was done 
by the representative of the Crown was 
this, out of a number of cases of in- 
timidation one man was selected as 
having been guilty of the most in- 
timidatory language, and he only was 
prosecuted. his was the entire 
foundation for this charge against the 
administration of the law, a charge 
which the hon. and learned Gentleman 
said he would only bring on sifted and 
satisfactory evidence. 

Mr. SHAW - LEFEVRE : Were 
there not fourteen young men actually 
charged ? 

*Mr. MADDEN: Yes. Fourteen were 
charged with intimidation, but the 
prosecutor, on examining the evi- 
dence, found that by far the greater 
part of the intimidation was from 
one man, and decided to proceed 
against this one only. This, I think, 
indicates discretion and forbearance on 
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the part.of the prosecution. Instead of 
proceeding against 13 comparatively 
innocent men, they proceeded against 
the one against whom the charges were 
more grave, and he was convicted. I call 
attention to this as showing the reckless- 
ness of the charges made by hon. and 
learned Gentlemen whose position 
should afford some security against such 
attacks, and who disclaim any intention 
of making a charge except on clear and 
satisfactory evidence. Some other 
matters have been mentioned in debate 
to which I ought to call attention. I 
have to mention a matter to which 
attention was called bythe right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Newcastle. 
He asked, how does it occur that Mr. 
0’Brien, who delivered a speech on the 
last day of September was not prose- 


cuted in respect to that speech until the | cl 


month of January. he answer is 
this; in November, last year, a pledge 
was given by my right hon. Friend the 
Leader of the House, that no Member 
should be proceeded against until the 
expiration of the discussion on the Esti- 
mates. Now, it will be within the 
recollection of hon. Members—the pain- 
ful recollection, perhaps—that our dis- 
cussions did not terminate until Christ- 
mas Eve, leaving but a short period of 
time before the re-assembling of Parlia- 
ment. That leaves a great portion of 
the time accounted for. Then Christmas 
intervened, and then a prosecution was 
instituted in January. So the lapse of 
time from the giving of the pledge is 
accounted for. Surely hon. Members 
would not suggest that the pledge 
given should have been violated? If it 
were observed, the prosecution could 
not have been instituted at an earlier 
time. Two or three statements were 
made by the hon. Member for 
Mayo, in the course of his speech, that 
ought to be dealt with. The hon. Mem- 
ber read a statement in reference to the 
treatment of persons imprisoned for com- 
plieity in reference to the Belfast insur- 
ance frauds. I am in a position to say, 
on the authority of the Governor of the 
prison, that the statement is entirely 
without foundation. 
Mr. CLANCY: When was the state- 
ment submitted by the Governor ? 
*Mr. MADDEN: This question has 
nothing to do with the point which I 
am as Ta I say the ernor states 
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that the statement made is without 
foundation in fact. Then the hon. 
Member referred to the exceptional 
treatment of another prisoner, a Mr. 
White, who was described as a magis- 
trate. I have to state that this man 
never was a magistrate at all. Why was 
he described as a magistrate? Was it to 
insinuate that, on account of his position, 
he was exempted from ordinary prison 
discipline? This is the gravamen of your 
charge; but if you want to establish 
that differences in treatment are made, 
you must prove it by other instances 
than this. 

Mr. DILLON: I may be allowed to 
say in passing that I stated this gen- 
tleman was a Magistrate, not laying par- 
ticular stress upon it, but to indicate 
his position as one of the landlord 


8s. 
*Mr. MADDEN: The hon. Member 
usually weighs his words. However,now 
that it appears that the person in ques- 
tion was not a magistrate, the hon. 
Member attaches no particular im- 
portance to the statement. He never 
was a magistrate, and, further, I may 
say he was under infirmary treatment 
suffering from a serious and dangerous 
disease. Such is the case brought be- 
fore the House to suggest there has 
been in certain cases a variation from 
the ordinary prison discipline. I am not 
going into all the matters of detail 
which have been referred to. Time will 
not allow of it; but before I pass from 
this subject I would venture to remind 
the House that my right hon. Friend 
the Ohief Secretary has always said that 
he was ready to consider as an important 
and interesting question what changes, 
if any, should be made in England and 
Ireland alike in the treatment of differ- 
ent classes of prisoners, but that mean- 
while the existing law must be fairly 
enforced by the Government. The 
position of prisoners under theAct of 1877 
is regulated by Statute. It is suggested 
that the Act places a dispensing power 
in the Lord Lieutenant or the Home 
Secretary, enabling him to say that this 
man shall be treated under one set of 
rules with leniency, while another shall be 
treated with the utmost vigour of disci- 
line. There is no such position occupied 
y the Lord Lieutenant or Chief Seecre- 
tary in Ireland, or the Home 
in England. It is easy to contradict, but 
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I challenge support of the contradic- 
tion by argument. The Prisons Board 
can under a section of that Act 
make rules subject to the sanction of ! 
the Lord Lieutenant in Council, and 
these rules are binding on the Execu- 
tive, when made with the sanction of the 
Privy Council, as fully as if they 
had been contained in the Act of 
1877. It is not in the power of the 
Chief Secretary or the Home Secretary 
here arbitrarily to depart from the rules 
so made. The rules may be right or 
wrong, but until they are altered there 
is no power to depart from them. Earlier 
in this discussion attention was called to 
the force and violence alleged to have 
been used in enforcing these rules, 
and it has been said if a prisoner refuses 
to wear the prison clothes he should be 
punished according to the rules. Now, 
there are certain rules that cannot be 
so enforced. For instance, if a prisoner 
refuses to enter his cell, is it contended 
that he shall be deprived of his or- 
dinary allowance of food so long 
as he refuses? There are certain 
continuous acts of non-performance 
against which you cannot enforce 
the rules by a continuous deprivation of 
food. If you did you might kill the 
prisoner in enforcing the rule. Itis plain 
there are some rules compliance with 
which can only be effectually enfurced by 
some exercise of force. The Amend- 
ment of the right hon. Gentleman 
arraigns the administration of the law 
in Ireland, because he says it deprives 
Irishmen of their rights. That isa very 
strong statement, and I presume it be- 
longs to that class of statements as those 
in which we are told that the Orimes Act 
created new crimes. The right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Mid Lothian 
in a letter published on February 20, 
said the Tories and Dissentient Liberals 
thought fit, under the pretence of 
legislating against crime, to pass a 
law having practically no concern 
with crime except that it makes 
Irishmen liable to punishment for 
acts of exclusive dealing, which same 
exclusive dealing is practised by Tories 
in England, so that was a crime in Ire- 
land which was not a crime in England. 
Further, he said that Mr. O’Brien was 

rosecuted for threatening to do what 
oon Dames didin England. Now, 
the statement of the right hon. Gentle- 
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man is that we passed a law making a 
new crime—making that a crime which 
is not a crime in England. He applies 
that statement to the prosecution in 
question. 

Mr. GLADSTONE: No; I apply it 
to the speech of counsel. 

*Mr. MADDEN : Does the right hon. 
Gentleman admit that all these prosecu- 
tions for conspiracy are for offences 
which would be crimes in England? 
No, he does not admit that; that is the 
exact point upon which we differ. With 
one solitary exception, the principal 
cases under the Crimes Act to which 
I have referred are prosecutions 
for conspiracy. Is the right hon. 
Gentleman aware that under the section 
under which in certain classes of cases 
jurisdiction is given to Resident Magis- 
trates to deal with cases of conspiracy, 
the classes of conspiracy are defined as 
those punishable by ordinary law? 
Let any hon. Member get up and show 
that under this section of the Act pro- 
ceedings can be taken against any per- 
sons for a conspiracy that was not in- 
dictable by Common Law before the Act 
was passed. If that is so, what becomes 
of the suggestion that that which is an 
offence in Ireland is not an offence in 
England? If there is any meaning in 
the language of the letter I have re- 
ferred to, the right hon. Gentleman 
states that the kind of ‘exclusive 
dealing,” as he has called it, practised 
against what are termed land-grabbers, 
is of the same kind as the exclusive 
dealing alleged to be practised by 
Primrose Dames in England. Well, I 
should like to understand how the 
descriptions of boycotting which have 
been given by right hon. Gentlemen 
opposite apply to the alleged exclusive 
dealing of Primrose Dames in England. 
We have a description of boycotting 
from the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for the Bridgeton Division, 
which I shall read to the House. In a 
speech delivered on the 17 Oct., 1885, 
he said— 

‘‘What is boycotting? Boycotting off all 
communication ed all the shea eS of civili- 
zation, and all the means of life for the 
people who have taken farms which the National 
League did not intend they should take, and 
from all people who communicate or deal with 
them, or work for them. These wretched peo- 

le are called ‘land-grabbers,’ and they are 

enounced to the vengeance of the mob in 


| printed notices and in violent speeches. Now, 
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when Lore Spencer was in Ireland to issue these 
notices and to make these speeches was a 
punishable offence, and what was more it was 
an offence which was punished and punished 
very effectually. But hardly was Lord Spencer 
out of office, which in his case meant power, 


for I see no distiaction, than a meeting near | 


some evicted farms was held for the purpose of 
intimidation, a meeting which Lord Spencer 
had forbidden to be held, was heid——’”’ 


It must be satisfactory to the right 
hon. Gentleman to know that he 
has now no reason to apprehend 
the dereliction of duty that he then 
condemned. I have now to refer 
to the case of Mr. Harrington. It has 
been stated that the Court expressed an 
opinion that Mr. Harrington’s speech 
was of an innocent character. Now, 
Mr. Harrington was convicted of the 
offence of publishing that speech as 
made at a meeting of the National 
League withthe purpose of promotingthe 
objects of that Association. My right 
hon. Friend has called attention to the 
circumstances under which the meeting 
was held, and what I wish to point out 
is that it is incorrect to say the Court 
pronounced an opinion directly or in- 
directly upon the innocent nature of the 
speech. What they did say was that 
there was no proof of writing to the 
Plan of Campaign other than the pub- 
lication in the newspaper that the meet- 
ing was held and the speech made there. 


Mr. R. T. REID: Was there any 
evidence of the speech having been 
delivered ? 


*Mr. MADDEN: There was the 
evidence of the speech afforded by its 
having been published in the defendant’s 
newspaper. Mr. Harrington however 
was not convicted on a charge of deliver- 
ing the speech. Of course to support 
such a charge there should have been 
evidence beyond the publication, but I 
am meeting the distinct statement that 
the hon. Member is suffering imprison- 
ment for a speech the Court declared 
innocent. That is not a fact. The 
guilt or innocence of the speech 
was never adjudicated upon. Of 
course the report of the meeting and 
the danger of reporting such a pro- 
ceeding under all the circumstances of 
the case were before the Magistrate. 
Then it is said this was a vindictive 
proceeding on the part of the Magis- 
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trate, and right hon. Gentlemen accept 
‘that statement. I would call attention 
to two circumstances that should be 
| borne in mind. The Magistrates being 
of opinion that it was a dangerous 
thing under the circumstances to have 
| these notices of National League meet- 
|ings published in the paper, offered 
not to punish if Mr. Harrington would 
| give an undertaking not to repeat the 
fray That may have been wise 
or foolish, but at least it does not indi- 
jeate the existence of any vindictive 
| feeling. In the next place I want to 
oint out that an appeal could have 
axe taken from the sentence to the 
County Court Judge, and these County 
Court Judges are as independent 
of the Government as any Judge in 
England. In all my 25 years’ ex- 
perience of and acquaintance with the 
traditions of the Bar I never heard of a 
County Court Judge being promoted b 
the Ministry. | Cries of ‘‘O’ Hagan.” 
Lord O’Hagan resigned his chairman- 
ship, entered Parliament, and became a 
distinguished Member of the Legis- 
lature. 


Mr. T. M. HEALY: John O'Hagan, 
not Thomas. 


*Mr. MADDEN: Mr. John O’Hagan 
was not a County Court Judge, he had 
retired. 


Mr. T. M. HEALY: He was pro- 
moted. 


*Mr. MADDEN: The hon. and 
learned Member is misinformed, Mr. 
John O’Hagan was vot a County Court 
Judge when he was made a Judge of the 
High Court, he had retired from that 

sition, and was simply a practising 

ember of the Bar, not only technically 
and legally, but absolutely as a matter 
of fact. The County Court Judges are 
independent of the Government, and 
there is no ground for suggesting that 
services were rewarded by the pro- 
motion of a County Court Judge to 
the Bench. Then the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Newcastle 
made a serious charge against a 
Magistrate for easing: 9 state a case on 
a point of law that the Courtof Exchequer 
decided ought to be argued. I only 
refer to it to show how he is mis- 
taken. 
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applied for and granted after it had 
been refused ? 


*Mrz. MADDEN: The case was not re- 
fused, upon the point raised in the Court 
of Exchequer, but on other grounds. 


Mr. T.M. HEALY: On this point I do 
not hesitate to assert the hon. and 
learned Gentleman is mistaken. 


*Mrz. MADDEN: I must remind the 
hon. and learned Member he will have full 
opportunity of replyingtome. Let him 
show what was the point upon which 
the Court of Exchequer required argu- 
ment. The suggestions of the right 
hon. Member for Newcastle were di- 
rected against the whole administration 
of the law, and therefore it is I trouble 
the House with this matter. He at- 
tacked the resident magistrates generally 
and brought forward this instance as an 
illustration, he said, of their admini- 
stration. I must say, however, that 
I think, as compared with what I have 
observed on ‘former occasions, the 
attacks on Resident Magistrates are 
now less violent. I congratulate the 
House on the fact that the merits of 
the decisions of Resident Magistrates 
seem to be recognized even by hon. 
Members opposite. How can it be 
otherwise when we see the results of 
appeals? My right hon. Friend has 
stated that the percentage of success- 
ful appeals from the decisions of 
Resident Magistrates is only eight. 
I think that the difference in the 
results of Crimes Act appeals, as com- 
pared with those under the ordinary 
law, is fully accounted for by one 
fact—that the Legislature has taken 
care that in each case one member of 
the Court shall be u gentleman of whose 
legal knowledge the Lord Lieutenant is 
satisfied. This consideration suggests 
itself to common sense as accounting 
for the difference in the two classes of 
Appeals, and the fact that only 8 per cent 


of the decisions under the Crimes Act} 
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have been reversed on appeal. What 
ground is there for the statement that 
the administration of the law has de- 
prived people of their rights? What 
rights have been assailed? Do hon. 
Members claim the right to carry on 
their agrarian policy by means of crime 
-——by what in England would be re- 
garded as criminal conspiracy? Does 
this become a sacred right when done in 
the interest of the right hon. Gentle- 
man and his Friends? I challenge any 
lawyer to get up and say that in the case 
of any prosecution for conspiracy the Act 
of 1887 has created new crimes, or de- 
rived men of the exercise of what in 
ngland is a Jawful right. No; the ad- 
ministration of the law has deprived no 
man of his rights. I go further, and claim 
for it that it has restored to the humblest 
man in [reland what Englishmen regard 
as the highest right of all—the right of 
individual liberty, the right of every man 
to buy from whom he pleases, to sell to 
whom he pleases, to hire what land he 
leases, and pay what rent he pleases. 
hen these rights shall be fully restored 
to every man, the administration of the 
law will have accomplished its task. 
I submit that the House and the 
country will approve the efforts—the 
honest and successful efforts—which 
have been made by the Government to- 
wards the attainment of that end, the 
substitution of the reign of law, with its 
needful sanctions, for the lawless 
coercion which has so long destroyed the 
liberty and paralyzed the energies of 
Ireland. 


Mr. SHAW-LEFEVRE (Bradford, 
Central): I have listened with great 
care and interest to the speech, just de- 
livered, and though I am willing to 
admit it was characterized with the 
hon. Gentleman’s usual good taste and 
tone, and which I think favourably dis- 
tinguishes his speeches from the more 
aggressive tone of those of the Chief 
Secretary, yet I venture to think that 
speech did not carry the case of the 
Government one step beyond where it 
was left by the two Members of the 
Government who preceded him, 
The hon. and learned Gentleman has 
dealt with many matters of detail put 
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this side, and he has dealt with the 
question of the treatment of political 
prisoners to some extent, and upon this 
subject I will follow him later, but he 
has not attempted to grapple with the 
remarkable speech in which my right 
hon. Friend indicted the Government 
administration of the Coercion Act. 
The hon. and learned Gentleman has 
travelled over much of the ground tra- 
versed by the Chief Secretary, and 
especially in reference to the diminution 
in the practice of boycotting, justifying 
that paragraph in the Address to which 
we take exception, the words referring 
to the salutary effects of the Coercion 
Act. If the statistics the hon. and 
learned Member has quoted as to 
a diminution in the crime of boycotting 
are to be relied on—though, for my own 
part, I feel some hesitation in accepting 
them implicitly—but assuming they are 
correct, I can only say that we on this 
side rejoice at such a diminution. 
But it must be permitted to us to believe 
that that is not due mainly or even in 
part to the Coercion Act, but is due 
mainly to other circumstances, namely, 
improvement in agriculture, the great 
rise in agricultural prices, and other cir- 
cumstances, among which undoubtedly 
the passing of the Land Act of 
1887 has had a_ good _ effect 
in bringing about the termination 
of many agrarian disputes. It is partly 
due also to combinations of tenants hav- 
ing in many instances closed disputes 
between landlord and tenant, and where 
this has been the case the districts in 
which such disputes existed have become 
quiet and boycotting has come to an 
end. No doubt also it is partly due, as 
the hon. Member for Mayo said in his 
remarkable speech, to the conscious- 
ness on the part of the Irish people 
that a large proportion of the people 
of England sympathize with them, and are 
prepared to consider and redress their 
grievances. To these causes, rather 
than to the operation of the Coercion 
Act,we attribute the improvement, and, if 
time permitted, I could show historically 
that in no previous instance has a Coer- 
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cion Act reduced crime, but it has rather 
had a reverse effect. It would be more 
to the point if the Government could 
show there has been a reduction in the 
number of prosecutions under the Act. 
On that we have no statistics given us, 
but it is a well-known fact that during 
the last two months, and since the close 
of last Session, there have been a greater 
number of cases under the Act than in 
any previous period of the same length 
of time. I need only refer to the 
number of Members of Parliament sent 
to prison or convicted and awaiting 
appeal. Probably the result of the 
appeals will be that a vast number of 
convicted men will be sent to prison. 
Now there are a few cases under that 
head which I should like to bring to the 
attention of the House. The hon. and 
learned Member has alluded among 
other cases to one at Pilltown, in County 
Kilkenny ; but his account of the facts 
has been inadequate even to the point 
of misrepresentation. The truth of the 
matter is that 14 young men were 
charged with shouting ‘‘ grabber ” out- 
side the house of a man named Power. 
Power, for refusing to give evidence 
against the men, was committed for 
eight days, and it is no wonder that 
he said he had suffered more from the 
police than from the people. The case 
against the 14 young men was ad- 
journed ; but Power still refused to give 
evidence. For wavt of evidence 13 of 
the young men were dismissed ; but the 
fuurieenth was called upon to find bail 
for his good behaviour, and on refusin 

was sent to prison for six months. tt 
seems to me that this man who was con- 
victed suffered great hardship; but this 
is only one illustration of the way in 
which the Coercion Act is administered 
at the present time in Ireland. Another 
case occurred on January 29, when 
seven men at Dundalk were tried for 
illegal meeting. The evidence consisted 
in proving them to have shouted in the 
streets, ‘‘ We are the men of 98, Young 
Irelanders.”” Their own story was that 
they were singing a well-known song. 
They were sentenced to three months’ 
imprisonment, which, whether their 
story was true or not, was a severe 
punishment, and shows the harsh state 
of things now existing in Ireland. Again, 
in the beginning of February, 31 young 
men in two batches were summoned for 
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illegal meeting at Waterford, the only 
evidence being that they had groaned at 
the police. They were called upon to 

ive bail for their good conduct, under a 

tatute of Edward ITI., and on refusing 
were sent to prison for three months. 
Another case occurred at Waterford a 
few days later in September, where 13 
young men were prosecuted for attend- 
ing a procession held in honour of the 
so-called Manchester martyrs. There 
was a demonstration on their being con- 
ducted to gaol, and on February 20, 
20 other men were dragged from their 
beds after midnight and prosecuted 
next day for taking part in this demon- 
stration. This case is not yet finally 
settled. Then there is yet another case 
—that at Kiltinane, Co. Limerick, where 
Michael Kelly, secretary of the local 
branch of the National League, was 
charged with intimidation towards John 
Kelly, with a view to cause him to do 
an act which he had a legal right to 
abstain from doing—namely, attend a 
meeting of the Glencoe branch of the 
League. There was a dispute between 
John Kelly and Mrs. O’Donnell, which 
had been referred to the Arbitration of 
the League. The League decided in 
favour of Mrs. O’Donnell, and John 
Kelly refused to carry out the arrange- 
ment. Then Michael Kelly wrote this 
letter to John Kelly— 

“TIT am directed by a Committee of this 
branch to inform you that a Resolution adopted 
by them some time ago condemning your action 
in respect of Mrs. O’ Donnell, will be sent to the 
surrounding branches if you fail to put in an 
appearance next Sunday at the meeting of the 
same.”’ 

For this, the Secretary of the League was 
convicted and sentenced to two months’ 
imprisonment. These cases fully and com- 
pletely prove the harshness with which 
the Coercion Act has been carried out in 
Ireland. They are cases in which no 
English jury would ever convict. And 
the main point of the Coercion Act is 
the withdrawal of such cases from the 
juries. The Chief Secretary has asked 
in what way the liberty of the subject 
has been violated, and the reply is, that 
the right of Irishmen to trial by jury 
has been violated, and is being violated 
every hour andevery day. I havemore 
than once declared that all the prose- 
cutions taking place under the Crimes 
‘Act may be traced directly or indirectly 
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to some dispute existing between land- 
lord and tenant. My conviction is that 
nothing would be easier than for the 
Government to get rid of all the cases 
under the Coercion Act and clear away 
the existing disputes between the land- 
lords and tenants by a slight modifica- 
tion of the Act of 1887. It is sur- 
prising to see how many cases arise out 
of a single dispute. In the case of Lord 
Clanricarde no fewer than 170 prosecu- 
tions have taken place, and 140 persons 
have been sent to gaol. In the case of 
Lord Massereene, 54 persons have 
found their way to gaol; and in the 
case of Captain Vandeleur, 41 persons 
have been imprisoned. On the estate 
where Inspector Martin met his death, 
98 convictions occurred. These figures 
can be connected directly or indirectly 
with the remaining disputes between 
landlords and tenants. the Govern- 
ment would deal with the subject in 
accordance with the demands of the 
Irish people as put forward by their 
Representatives, all these disputes might 
be cleared away, and all necessity for 
prosecutions under the Crimes Act be at 
an end. It appears to be one of the 
cardinal points of the policy of the 
present Chief Secretary not to listen to the 
demands of the Irish Representatives. 
This is quite conspicuous both in legis- 
lation and administration. The right 
hon, Gentleman has during the past two 
years never made a concession of im- 
ortance to Irish opinion. What the 
rish Members have demanded he has 
rejected and refused; and what they 
most hate he has thrust upon them. 
Any concessions he has made have been 
to the Liberal Unionist Members, in 
order to keep the Government in power, 
as was avowedly stated by the Prime 
Minister. It is not only a question of 
policy but one of demeanour and 
speech, and the speeches of the 
right hon. Gentleman in the House of 
Commons and on the public platform 
have been uniformlyin contempt of Irish 
opinion and the wishes and views of the 
Irish Members of this House. I venture, 
further, to say that from the time of the 
Union to the present day there has 
never been a Chief Secretary who has 
carried this policy and principle to the 
same ge as oe Ping Chief 
Secretary. e only Chief Secretary 
that at all compares with him within 
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that period in the contempt which he 
exhibits for Irish opinion, and in the 
manner in which he deals with Irish 
questions, is Mr. Stanley in 1832; and 
we all know now that Mr. Stanley 
brought down the Government of Lord 
Grey. I have little hesitation in saying 
that the same result will be the outcome 
of the attitude and policy of the present 
Chief Secretary in connection with this 
Government. The fact is there are only 
two ways of governing Ireland under 
the Act of Union consistently with the 
maintenance of that Act. The first is to 

overn Ireland as we have governed 
Ridend—be deferring to the views 
and the wishes of the Scottish people 
on matters of legislation purely affect- 
ing that country. The other way is to 
treat Ireland as an integral part of 
England—as an English county—and to 
give it equal rights and privileges with 
the rest of the English people. But the 
policy of the present Government and 
of the present Chief Secretary has been 
to adopt neither of those courses. He 
has treated Ireland as if it were a 
Crown Oolony, and as if its Representa- 
tives were not entitled to be listened to, 
nor has any deference paid to them; 
and it seems to me that the logical 
conclusion of that Policy would 
be to get rid of the Irish Members 
from this House altogether, and 
to treat Ireland precisely as if 
it were a Crown Colony. I say that 
that is a policy which cannot be success- 
ful, and that as time goes on the Chief 
Secretary will find it more and more 
impossible to varry out a policy of that 
kind. I would illustrate this particular 

licy by the treatment the right hon. 

entleman has accorded to the Irish 
Members in respect to prosecutions 
under the Coercion Act. ButifI refer 
to the treatment of Irish Members it 
must not be supposed that I confine 
my observations solely to them. There 
are many others in Ireland, persons of 
all stations and degrees—priests, editors, 
merchants, farmers, and peasants—who 
have all been treated in the same man- 
ner under the Ooercion Act. In my 
opinion, they are all entitled to equal 
treatment, but we contend that in cases 
purely political in their character they 
ought not to be treated as common 
criminals. No one can doubt that the 
Trish Members in prison have been 
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actuated by purely political motives. 
Out of 24 Irish he who have 
been prosecuted and convicted under 
the Coercion Act, only two have escaped 
being treated as common criminals. In 
my judgment, they have all been con- 
victed of offences which are not crimes 
according to the English Law, of 
offences which a jury in the United 
Kingdom would not have visited with a 
conviction. These gentlemen have been 
convictedof offences committed for politi- 
cal motives alone, and in cases where they 
have acted for the most part under the 
firm belief that their position as repre- 
sentatives called upon them to speak 
and take the course they pursued—that 
of advocating the cause of the weak 
against the strong. I venture to say 
that in no other country in Europe 
would offenders of this kind be treated 
as common criminals. These gentlemen 
have been convicted of offences which 
should be placed in the category of 
sedition and seditious libel, and persons 
convicted of those offences are treated 
by law as first-class misdemeanants. I 
am rather inclined to think that if these 
ersons could have been tried at all in 
ngland, they could only have been tried 
for seditious libel. That is, perhaps, a 
matter of law, but I have consulted an 
able lawyer on the point, and he has in- 
formed me that if Mr. O’Brien could 
have been tried in England it would 
only have been for seditious 1ibel. The 
only parallel case in England to that of 
Mr. O’Brien was that of Cobbett in 1831, 
tried by Mr. Justice Denman. Besides, 
the majority of Irish County Court 
Judges who have dealt with these cases 
have directed that the offenders shall 
be treated as first-class misdemeanants. 
I may quote in this connection the judg- 
ment of Mr. O’Connor Morris—one. of 
the ablest County Court Judges in Ire- 
land—in the case of Mr. Patrick 
O’Brien. Mr. O’Oonnor Morris said— 


“I do not think I in any way exceed my 
powers when I exempt these gentlemen from 
the harsh degradation of the ordinary prisoner. 
In cases of sedition the Act prescribes that the 
accused shall be treated as first-class misde- 
meanants. The cases before me approach more 
nearly to sedition than anything else. We 
cannot shut our eyes to the fact that these 
meetings are incidents of a great secret move- 
ment that is taking place in this country, which is 


very grave and very deeply to belamented. But 
the ollenees of Mr, P. O'Brien and Mr. Hayden 
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are not to be classed as infamous crimes or dis- 
graceful crimes, that carry with them the 
detestation and abhorrence of mankind.”’ 


That is the common-sense view of the 
matter, and ought to commend itself to 
every other judge who deals with these 
cases. Why isit that the Resident Magis- 
trates have not followed in every case 
which has come before them the sugges- 
tion of the County Court Judges, but 
have instead sentenced these offenders 
to be treated as common criminals? I 
have no doubt that the cause is the Chief 
Secretary. I hold the right hon. 
Gentleman directly responsible for the 
action of the Resident Magistrates in 
convicting these men, and in sentencing 
them as common criminals, I have no 
doubt that it was the language used by 
the right hon. Gentleman in and out of 
the House, and the utterances of his 
Chief (Lord Salisbury) on the public 
platform that gave the cue to the Resi- 
dent Magistrates to impose sentences in 
this way. The right hon. Gentleman 
has never risen to speak without 
justifying the treatment of there hon. 
Members as common criminals. That 
has been the uniform practice. He has 
said two or three times in this House 
that nothing would induce him for a 
moment to consent to those men being 
treated differently to common criminals 
under the ordinary law. 


Tue OHIEF SECRETARY ror IRE- 
LAND (Mr. A. J. Batrour, Man- 
chester, E.): My statement was that 
I would never consent, on my own 
authority, to modify a sentence passed on 
an hon. 
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The right hon. Gentleman was stil! 
speaking at 5.30 when, by the rules of 
the House, the debate stood adjourned. 


Petitions. 


MOTIONS. 


—o—— 


PARLIAMENTARY EL#CTIONS BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. Howell, Bill to consolidate, 
simplify, and amend the Law relating to Par. 
liamentary Elections; and for other purposes 
relating thereto, ordered to be brought in by 
Mr. Howell, Mr. T. P. O’Connor, Mr. Pickers- 
gill, Mr. Sydney Buxton, Mr. Fenwick, Dr. 
Hunter, Mr. Warmington, and Mr. Bowen 
Rowlands. 

Bill presented, and read first time. [Bill 131.} 


ALLOTMENTS ACT (1887) AMENDMENT 
(No. 2) BILL. 


On Motion of Major Rasch, Bill to amend 
“The Allotments Act, 1887,” ordered to be 
brought in by Major Rasch and Mr. Story- 
Maskelyne. 

Bill presented, and read first time. [Bill 132.] 


METROPOLITAN MARKETS BILL. 


On Motion of Mr, Sydney Buxton, Bill to 
enable the London County Council to establish 
Markets, and to acquire existing Market rights, 
ordered to be brought in by Mr. Sydney Bux- 
ton, Mr. Causton, Mr. Cremer, Mr. Howell, 
Mr. Lawson, Mr. Montagu, Mr. Octavius V. 
Morgan, Mr. James Rowlands, and Mr. James 
Stuart. 

Bill presented, and read first time. [Bill 133.] 


HOUSING OF THE WORK!NG CLASSES 
(LONDON) BILL. 





Mr. SHAW-LEFEVRE: I will! 
undertake to look up cases. Lord ' On Motion of Mr. Robert Reid, Bill to facili- 
Salisbury has also justified the treat- | tate the better Housing of the Working Classes 
ment of political prisoners as common in London, ordered to be brought in by Mr. 
criminals, and the noble Lord is an- | Robert Reid, Mr. Broadhurst, and Mr, Sydney 
swerable,in my opinion, to a large extent | Buxton. 
for the action ofthe Resident Magistrates. Bill presented, and read first time. [Bill 134.] 
ves sd gibed and scoffed at the | 

i embers in prison, and declared ' 
that he considered their conduct worse | EUDLIQ: REIELIANE. 
on that of — who pe been| Ordered, That a Select Committee be 
sent to prison for thieving and offences | : 
of that kind, and the noble Lord also’ *PP0imted, to whom shall be referred all 
epoke of the effeminate and maudlin | Petitions presented to the House, with 
doctrine with respect to political | the exception of such as relate to Pri- 
prisoners. vate Bills; and that such Committee do 
__. dtr, Shaw-Lefevre 
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classify and prepare abstracts of the 
same, in such form and manner as shall 
appear to them best suited to convey to 
the House all requisite information re- 
specting their contents, and do report 
the same from time to time to the 
House; and that the reports of the 
Committee do set forth the number of 
signatures to each Petition only in re- 
speet to those signatures to which ad- 
dresses are affixed:—And that such 
Committee have power to direct the 
printing in extenso of such Petitions, or 
of such parts of Petitions, as shall 
appear to require it:—And that such 
Committee have power to report their 
opinion and observations thereupon to 
the House. 


The Committee was accordingly no- 
minated of—Sir Charles Forster, Mr. 
William Lowther, Mr. Cavendish Ben- 
tinck, Mr. Hugh Elliot, Colonel Bridge- 
man, Mr. Donald Orawford, Mr. 
Mulholland, Viscount Lymington, Mr. 
Wiggin, Mr. M‘Lagan, Mr. T. P. 
O’Connor, Sir Charles Dalrymple, Mr. 
Hanbury-Tracy, Sir Robert Fowler, and 
Mr. Justin Huntly M‘Carthy. 


Ordered, That Three be the quorum. 
—(Sir Charles Forster). 


PERSONAL PROPERTY EXEMPTION BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. Edmund Robertson, Bill 
to provide for the exemption of Personal 
Property (to a limited amount) from seizure or 
sale under legal process, ordered to be brought 
in by Mr, Edmund Robertson, Mr. Hunter, 
Mr. Picton, and Mr. M’Ewan. 

Bill presented, and read first time. | Bill 135.) 


THE SPECIAL COMMISSION— 
QUESTIONS. 


On the question that the House do 
now adjourn, 


Mr. T. HEALY (Longford, N.): I 
wish to ask the Home Secretary whether 
he can give any further information as. 
to Mr, Pigott? 
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Mr. SEXTON (Belfast, W.): I also 
wish to put a Question to the right hon. 
Gentleman. Immediately before the 
rising of the House yesterday, the 
Home Secretary, in answer to the hon. 
and learned Member for West Ham 
(Mr. Forrest Fulton), said that the war- 
rant issued by the Commission Court was 
not brought to Scotland Yard by Messrs. 
Lewis till a quarter-past six o’clock ; 
that therefore, until that hour, the 
ge could not possibly take any steps 
or the arrest of Mr. Pigott; and that 
immediately the warrant was received 
every step that was possible was taken 
by telegraphing to the ports and by 
employing persons to watch at all rail- 
way stations. That statement had re- 
lation only to the warrant issued by the 
Judge, under which no proceeding for 
extradition could be founded. I therefore 
ask the right hon. Gentleman whether 
he was aware, when he made that state- 
ment, that informations for perjury 
against Mr. Pigott were sworn at Bow 
Street yesterday by Mr. Parnell, Mr. 
Lewis, Mr. Labouchere, and Mr. Camp- 
bell, and that a few minutes before four 
o’clock Mr. Vaughan issued a warrant 
against Mr. Pigott for perjury, and that 
instantly that warrant was put into the 
hands of an Inspector of the Metro- 

olitan Police ; and will the right hon. 

entleman endeavour to reconcile his 
statement with those facts? I also ask 
whether, yesterday or last night the 
Government took any step to communi- 
cate with their agents in France, or in 
other parts of the Continent, or adopted 
any measures to secure the arrest of 
Mr. Pigott outside of the United King- 
dom? I ask, further, whether any 
steps have been taken to obtain the 
extradition of Mr. Pigott, and, pending 
his extradition, to fix his whereabouts 
and watch his movements? 


Tut SECRETARY o: STATE ror 
tHE HOME DEPARTMENT (Mr. 
MarrueEws, Birmingham, E.): When I 
made the statement at the rising of the 
House last night, I was only aware ‘of 
the warrant which had reached Seotland 
Yard at the time [ named, and was not 
aware that the Bow Street warrant had 
been issued. It is quite true that between 
half-past four and five o’clock yesterday 
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a warrant—I think for forgery, which 
I believe to be an extraditable offence 
—was issued from Bow Street police- 
court by Mr. Vaughan. It was given 
to the inspector on duty at the court, 
and was instantly acted on by him, in 
the ordinary course, without communi- 
cating with head-quarters. It had not, 
therefore, reached Scotland Yard at the 
time I spoke last night, and I knew no- 
thing of it. As to telegraphic communi- 
cation with France, I have already stated 
that telegrams were last night addressed 
to all the agents of the police, not only 
in France, but to all foreign stations, as 
to Mr. Pigott’s whereabouts. As to the 
steps which have been taken to-day, I 
have received no information in addi- 
tion to what I stated this morning— 
namely, that the ordinary steps have 
been taken at the Home Office, and that 
the Home Office officials have been them- 
selves in communication with the Foreign 
Office in order to obtain extradition from 
the French Government. 


Mr. SEXTON : Will the right hon. 
Gentleman say whether, pending the 
possible extradition of Pigott, steps are 
being taken to fix his whereabouts and 
to keep him in view. 


Mr. MATTHEWS; I think the right 
hon. Gentleman will see that I had 
better not go into that subject. The 
police are taking the usual course. I may 
say that my impression is that forgery 
is extraditable, but not perjury. 


Mr. CHANOE (Kilkenny, 8.): May 
I ask whether the right hon. Gentleman 
said perjury was an extraditable offence ? 


Mr. MATTHEWS: My impression 
is that forgery is an extraditable offence, 
but not perjury. 


Mr. CONYBEARE (Cornwall, Cam- 
borne): In the absence of the Attorney 
General, I beg to ask the Solicitor 


Mr. Matthews 
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General whether he is aware that the 
Times is still selling its pamphlets called 
“ Parnellism and Crime,” and how long 
after what is called the apology of this 
morning it is going to disseminate these 
forgeries ? 


Tuz SOLICITOR GENERAL (Sir E. 
CrarkE, Plymouth): I have no infor- 
mation whatever with regard to that 
subject. 


Mr, T. HEALY: I ask your per- 
mission, Mr. Speaker, to give notice 
that to-morrow, if the Government ean 
give us no information with regard to 
Pigott, I will ask Her Majesty’s Post- 
master-General at what hour the tele- 
grams were sent out from Scotland 
Yard last night. 


IRELAND—IMPRISONMENT, OF MR. 
CAREW, M.P. 


Mr. CLANCY (Dublin County, N.): 
I wish to ask a Question on another sub- 
ject. Asan action for alleged slander 
has been brought by a Resident Magis- 
trate against Mr. Carew, who is now in 
prison at Kilkenny, and as an applica- 
tion has been made to the Prisons Board 
for his removal to Dublin Prison to 
enable him to consult his legal adviser, 
which application has been refused, I 
wish to ask whether the Government 
will give directions to the Prisons Board 
to comply with that reasonable request, 
so as to prevent the public from con- 
cluding that it is intended %o load the 
dice against Mr. Oarew in the Civil 
Courts ? 

Tue SOLICITOR GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Mapprn, Dublin Uni- 
versity): I will inquire into the matter 
at once, and see how it stands. 


House adjourned at a quarter before 
Six o’clock, 
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HOUSE OF LORDS, 


Thursday, 28th February, 1889. 


LAND TRANSFER BILL.—(No 8.) 
(The Lord Chancellor.) 
SECOND READING. 


Order of the Day for the Second Read- 
ing, read. 


*Tuz LORD OHANCELLOR (Lord 
Hatssvury), in moving the second read- 
ing of this Bill, said: My Lords, as I 
explained to your Lordships in moving 
the first reading of this Bill, it is the 
same Bill as that which was referred to 
a Select Committee last Session, and 
proceeded with down to Section 54. I 
now ask your Lordships to read the Bill 
a second time, in order that it may be 
referred back to the Select Committee. 


Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read 
2*,."—(The Lord Chancellor.) 


*Lorp STANLEY or ALDERLEY: 
My Lords, your Lordships are pro- 
bably aware from the newspapers that 
the Lord Chancellor on the Ist of 
January issued new Rules for the 
registration of land under Lord Oairns’s 
Act of 1875, and for this purpose 
made use of the Ordnance maps. I 
have been to the office of the Land 
Registry, and I learn that the new Rules 


‘are working well, and that a very fair. 


amount of business has been done con- 
sidering the short time that has passed 
since the new Rules were issued. The 
Ordnance maps for the whole of England 
are not yet published, but I have been 
informed that, notwithstanding this, the 
head of the Ordnance Survey is. pre- 
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pared to give maps for any place for 
which registration is required. 
that under the circumstances the adtle- 
and learned Lord on the Woolsack will 
give sufficient time for this experiment - 
to work, and for its effects to be ob- 
served ; and that he will not, except in 
case of sales, insist upon compulsory 
registration, which would be very bur- 
densome to all, and especially to those 
owners who had no occasion to deal 
with their property, or no intention of 
selling it. 

Motion agreed to; Bill read 2* accord- 
ingly, and referred to a Select Com- 
mittee. 


LUNACY ACT AMENDMENT BILL.— 
(No. 9.) 
(The Lord Chaneellor.) 
SECOND READING. 


Order of the Day for the Second 
Reading, read. 


*Tae LORD OHANCELLOR 
(Lord Hatspury): My Lords, in mov- 
ing the Second Reading of this Bill, I 
need trouble the House with only afew 
observations. The Bill was passed in 
your Lordships’ House in 1883, in 
1886, in 1887, and again in last year. 
It is unnecessary, therefore, for me on 
this occasion to discuss the main provi- 
sions of the measure. There appears to 
be some matters upon which there is a 
difference of opinion; but your Lord- 
ships will no doubt feel that those 
matters will be better discussed when we 
are in Committee'on the Bill.’ My 
Lords, I move the Second Reading of 
the Bill. 


Moved, “‘ That the Bill be now read 
2°." —( The Lord Chancellor.) 


Motion agreed to; Bill read 2° ac- 
cordingly. 
Z 
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REFORM OF THE HOUSE OF LORDS. 
QUESTION. OBSERVATIONS. 


*Tue Eart or CARNARVON, in ris- 
ing to ask whether it was the intention 
of Her Majesty’s Government to submit 
to Parliament any measure for restrain- 

cingkunworthy Members of their Lord- 
ships’ House from voting or taking 
nart in its proceedings, said: My 
Lords, it will be in ‘the recollection of 
your Lordships that the noble and 
learned. Lord at the head of Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government last year introduced 
two. Bills dealing with this subject. The 
first Bill was mainly concerned in giving 
the Crown a power to appoint Life 
Peers. It would be a stretch of imagi- 
nation to say'that that Bill. met with 
any very enthusiastic welcome from 
vour Lordships; and, though my noble 
Friend introduced the Bill, I doubt 
whether he was himself a very keen 
supporter of it. However, that Bill has 
nassed away, and I do not propose on 
this occasion to disturb its rest. There 
was a second Bill, and, in my opinion, a 
“more valuable one which accompanied 
it, which I might briefly express by 
saying that it was a measure intended 
for the purification of this House. My 
Lords, the object of that Bill. I think, 
was a very valuable one. My noble 
Friend will do me the justice to re- 
member that for years past I have 
always desired to see some such Bill 
introduced, and though I am not quite 
clear that the machinery proposed by 
that Bill'was all that could have been 
désired. yet the object of it was one 
‘upon which I think there was no dif- 
ferance of opinion expressed in this 
House, and one. in which I certainly 
‘fully and entirely concur. | Your Lord- 
iships will: remember that it was late in 
the Session: that we had a considerable 
debate in this House, and manv im- 
-'portant speeches were made, and the 
Bill. I think. passed through the second 
reading, and was sent to Committee, 
and the expectations about it were 
sanguine. At that moment my noble 
Friend got up and announced that my 
right honourable Friend Mr. Smith in 
another place had, in accomplishing 
thgt which is euphemistically called 
“the massacre of the innocents,” con- 
signed these two Bills to destruction. 
My Lords, the House broke up, there 
was a dissolving view, and the Bills 
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themselves absolutely vanished from 
sight. The question that I have to ask 
my noble Friend is this: whether he is 
prepared either to revise the second of 
those two Bills for the purification of 
this House, or to introduce something 
similar? TI earnestly hope that my noble 
| Friend will be able to ‘give an affirma- 
tive answer to my Question. My Lords, 
it is impossible not to feel that some 
such measure is necessary. There are, 
unfortunately, cases which I need not 
specify, because most of them are noto- 
rious, There are eases in which old 
and honoured names have been dragged 
through the mud, and in which it has 
been openly stated out of doors that the 
holders of those names and titles were 
unworthy to sit here. My Lords, there 
may be, and there often is, in these 
cases a good deal of exaggeration. The 
numbers are comparatively few. It is 
not wonderfal that there should be, out 
of so large a number as those who fill 
this House—nearly 600—some.who are 
untrue to the traditions of their family, 
or to the names that they bear, but it is 
not the less fatally injurious, because 
the statements concerning them are 
taken up, repeated and exaggerated, 
and the effect which is produced all 
through the country is one which re-acts 
not only upon this House, ‘but all the 
great institutions of the land. And, my 
Lords, in a certain sense, that is an 
opinion which I hold to be entirely 
right. I believe that there is no one 
of your Lordships whom’ I am now 
addressing who does not agree with 
me in the necessity of purging this 
House from such unworthy Members. 
I am quite certain that there is not 
one dissentient out of do»rs. Your 
Lordships will remember that we are 
charged with legislative functions. It 
is absolutely inconceivable that men 
whose characters are tainted should, 
by hereditary right, be empowered to 
make laws and determine the policy 
of the country. ‘There are certain 
cases in this world where public and 
private character are so bound up with 
each other that it is impossible to 
separate them, and I venture to say 
that in the case of this House the 
private character of individual Mem- 
bers becomes to ‘all intents and’ pur- 
poses public property. ‘My Lords, if‘is 
on this. foundation: that’ this. House 





really stands. Take that away and it 
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is nothing but a baseless fabric. We 
are perfectly right in discussing as 
we did the other night what should be 
the quorum, what the attendance, what 
the best rules for the despatch of publie 
business: all these things are, doubt- 
less, of great public utility. But, after 
all, the real’ stay and pillar of this 
House is the character of its indi- 
vidual Members, and those who 
legielate and those who are em- 
powered here to pronounce authorita- 
tively upon public policy should, like 
Ceesar’s wife, be above all cavil and 
suspicion. Therefore, I say that your 
Lordships would be perfeetly right in 
framing, so far as we are concerned, 
the severest possible rules by which 
we may both hold our seats and 
take part in public proceedings. My 
Lords, it may be perfectly well said that 
there are Gentlemen of a very question- 
able character in the other House of 
Parliament. It is perfectly true; but, 
at the same time, you must remember 
that the House of Commons is an 
‘elective body, and that creates a very 
great distinction, and we must leave the 
‘House and the constituents who send 
up an unworthy Member to settle the 
matter between themselves. They have 
had to do this before now, and they 
may have to do it again. It is pro- 
bably necessary, I apprehend, to adopt 
the course which the Government 
thought fit to adopt last year, and to 
introduce a Bill upon the subject. It 
would be a matter of high Constitutional 
law whether we could meet the difficulty 
by our own powers; I assume that it is 
necessary to introduce a'Bill. Statutory 
power is probably needed either to re- 
move or to suspend from his functions 
in this House an unworthy Peer; but, 
anyhow, it would be necessary for your 
Lordships to supplement such a measure 
by machinery within the House. The 
Bill of last year, as far as I remember, 
did net provide that machinery, but 
I assume that the Government would 
have made some recommendations upon 
that subject had the Bill passed. Now 
T have heard it also said, sometimes, 
that there should be precedent for this. 
My Lords, I hold that where a great 
evil exists, as undoubtedly does exist 


here, an evil not to be measured by the 


mere numbersof thedelinquents, it would 
be desirable to make a precedent if no 
precedent existed ; and it--does seem to 
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me strange that there should not be 
some such power of censorship or of sus- 
pension inherent in any great body like 
this when we have seen it exercised from 
time immemorial—from the time of the 
Roman Senate down to the constitution 
of a London West End club. But, as 
a matter of fact, there is a precedent, so 
far as it goes, in this respect: that, by 
the recent Bankruptey Act, anyone who 
is adjudged bankrupt is disqualified 
from sitting or voting in this House. It 
has also been said that it will be very 
difficult to specify with sufficient clear- 
ness the particular offences for which it 
is desired to invoke this power of re- 
moval orsuspension. I confess I do not 
follow that objection at all. I see no 
reason whatever why you should define 
and specify the offence so closely. The 
Bill of last year did not do so. It "| 
wisely avoided that mistake. After all, 
it is for your Lordships to remember that 
in the Army and in the Navy conduct 
unbefitting a gentleman and an officer is 
thought ample, and more than ample, to 
bring down punishment on the offender’s 
head. I venture to think that that 
which serves the Army‘ and Navy 
may serve us in this case. My Lords, 
I do not desire on «this occasion 
to argue this matter any further. 
What I have said has been with a view 
of impressing upon my noble Friend at 
the head of Her Majesty’s Government 
the extreme importance which I, and I 
believe many of your Lordships, attach, 
and which certainly is attached out of 
doors, to the purifying of this House 
from those few, but ‘still notorious, 
offenders who detract from its weight 
and authority as a public institution. I 
am confident that it can be accomplished, 
and that it can be accomplished with 
justice to the: individual, with satisfac- 
tion to the public, and with credit also 
to this House. 

*Eart COWPER: My Lords, I donot 
know whether I shall be considered very 
singular when I ask your Lordships 
clearly to say whether you think that it 
is necessary to legislate on this particular 
point atall. No one has complained with 
regard to our black sheep that they are 
common at all, that they put themselves 
very much forward, that they bleat very 
loudly, or that they really make them- 
selves objectionable in any way in this 
House. That being the case and it being 
our invariab?é 6tistom in fliis country not 
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to legislate for imaginary evils, but only 
to take action when there is a real griev- 
ance to remedy, I would ask whether 
sufficient case has been made out for 
legislation upon this matter or for pro- 
ceeding by a Resolution? This House 
is not a new institution. It has 
existed for many hundreds of years, 
and I think we have got on very well 
until now without anything of this sort 
being done. I think that we may per- 
haps be aided rather by history. Two 
or three generations ago there were at 
least as many disreputable characters 
belonging to this House as there are 
now, but it was never thought necessary 
to take means for preventing them 
taking their seats. A great many 
charges have been made by the public 
against this House, but I do not think 
want of respectability is one of them. 
We have been very unjustly found fault 
with in many respects. Our wisdom, 
our energy, our freedom from prejudice, 
and our power of adapting ourselves to 
the spirit of the age—all these qualities 
have been, I think, very unjustly im- 
pugned at different times ; but I do not 
think our respectability has ever been 
questioned. For these reasons, I ven- 
ture to think, it is quite unnecessary 
to legislate in this matter. Then, my 
Lords, consider the practical difficulty. 
It is not at all easy to make out who 
ought'to be excluded. My noble Friend 
alluded to bankrupts. Well, there are 
very often cases in which the bankruptcy 
is more the misfortune than the fault of 
the unfortanate bankrupt. If you look 
back to former days you will find that 
some of the greatest historical men— 
some of the greatest statesmen, like 
Pitt, and Fox, and Sheridan, and 
others—were always on the verge of 
bankruptcy, and were only saved from 
it by the munificence of their friends. 
Again, I suppose the noble Earl would 
exelude Peers from this House who had 
been the subject of an adverse verdict 
in a Court of Justice. Now, will the 
noble Earl consider the Jockey Olub a 
Court.of Justice for that purpose ?.. Re- 
member that many men have been 
before the Courts and been convicted for 
no very great fault, and for something 
that does not necessarily stigmatize 
them for the rest of their lives, and in 
the same way many men who have 
never been before the Courts at all are 
great scoundrels and unworthy to sit in 


Earl Cowper 
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any respectable as‘emb!v. If y u take 
Courts of Justice as a criterion, will you 
apply the principle to spiritual Lords. 
as wellas temporal? For instance, if » 
Bishop is convicted of a ritualistic 
offence, will he be debarred for ever 
from sitting in this House? I do not. 
think my noble Friend who brought. 
forwardt his question will quite approve 
of that. My Lords, the more I con- 
sider -his matter the more I cannot help 
thinking that it will be m:.ch better to 
leave it where it is. 

*Tuz Eart or DUNRAVEN: My 
Lords, if the question before your 
Lordships’ House was the effect upon 
this House of those few Members of it 
whom the noble Lord described as 
‘‘black sheep,” I should say that the 
remarks of the noble Earl who has 
just sat down were very pertinent, 
but as the question before your Lord-. 
ships is, as pointed out by my noble 
Friend below (Lord Carnarvon), the 
effect upon the public generally 
of the fact that some Members. 
of this House might be called un-: 
worthy Members of the Legislature, 
I cannot see that the arguments of the 
noble Lord are very much to the point. 
I cannot at all agree with the noble 
Earl that the objections which are 
sometimes raised in the country to this 
House, among them the fact that thie 
House contains these unworthy Mem- 
bers, be they few or many, are of no 
importance. The objections that are 
made to this House in the country 
generally consist of two. First of all, 
that great divisions are often taken by 
Members of this House who very 
seldom participate in the debates, and 
who very seldom attend the House. 
The second is that there are some Mem- 
bers of this House, who may possibly 
influence by their votes the whole des- 
tinies of the people, who are certainly 
not persons Bi would be elected to this 
or to any other Legislative Assembly. 
I sincerely trust that the noble Marquess 
the Prime Minister will re-introduce 
the Bill of last Session, or introduce 
some Bill of a similar kind. I frankly 
admit that the question is full of diffi- 
culty. Difficulties have been pointed 
out by noble Lords opposite. The noble 
Earl who spoke last pointed out for in- 
stance the matter of bankruptcy; and I 
quite agree with him that that would 
be a difficult matter to deal with, al- 
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though I am happy to think that 
the acquaintance of the noble Earl 
with bankruptcy appears to be a 
very limited one, because the noble 
Earl, apparently, saw no difference 
between belitg on the verge of bank- 
ruptey, and being a bankrupt; but I 
should think that the difference to the 
individual concerned would be very 
great indeed. Ifthe Crown has power 
given it to cancel a writ, or not to issue 
a writ, I presume that power would 
only be set in motion by a Resolution of 
the House or by some means of that 
kind, and that some tribunal would be 
appointed by the House in order to 
alivise the House in the matter. I do 
not think it would be very difficult to 

urge the House of these unworthy 
Ponbers by any statutory measure that 
may be brought in. Last Session I had 
the honour of introducing a Bill deal- 
ing with the Reform of the Constitution 
of this House by your Lordships, a Bill 
that I am bound to say, for, flatter my- 
self as I may, met with very little ap- 

robation from any quarter of this 
Wiese. At the same time without 
arrogance, I think, I may say that I 
believe that time will somewhat soften 
your Lordships’ views towards that 
Bill, because I do believe that eos 
in this country are very much in favour 
of real and large reforms of this House, 
and I believe that when your Lordships 
have made up your minds that such is 
‘tthe case, this House will undertake its 
own reform; and I ventare to think 
that when this House seriously 
entertains such matters, the measure 
which will be introduced will be found 
to proceed very much on the lines of the 
Bill which I had the honour to intro- 
‘duce. I canonly say that it would be 
difficult to deal with this subject in any 
other way than that which I suggested 
last Session, namely—by delegation or 
selection. It would be impossible to 
put upon any Committee of this House, 
or any individual Member of the House, 
the disagreeable and invidious task of 
saying that certain Peers were unworthy 
to take part in the proceedings of the 
House. It seems to me the only way 
in which the difficulty can be got over 
is by the House appointing a cer- 
tain number of itsmembers to deal with 
the matter. But be that as it may, as 
there is no likelihood whatever of any- 
thing of the kind that I have mentioned 
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being accepted by the House, I sincarely 
trust that Her Majesty’s Government 
will not undervalue the evil that now 
exists, and that some measure will be 
introduced dealing with the subjert. 

*Lorp STANLEY or ALDERLEY: 
My Lords, there is an offence which has 
not been mentioned by the noble Earl 
who spoke last butone (Earl Cowper)that 
is, when a man joins a political party. or 
a Government, and then, for popnlarity- 
hunting or self-seeking, abandons it 
and causes it great embarrassment; in 
short, how many times may a man rat 
and not be an unworthy Member of the 
House? 

Toe Marquess or SALISBURY: 
From what was said by the noble Earl 
who opened this debate, one might 
imagine that this House is in a very 
much more serious condition morally 
than it actually is. The noble Earl 
spoke of a great evil, and of the neces- 
sity of correcting it, and he used words 
of solemn warning, which rather re- 
minded me of the attempts of Orom- 
well to purge his Legislative Assemblies, 
or of the kind of denunciation the leaders 
of the Mountain were accustomed to 
address to their followers. I do not 
think this House is so largely composed 
of reprobate members as the noble Lord 
seems to think. 

*Tue Eart or CARNARVON: I beg 
my noble Friend’s pardon; but I par- 
ticularly stated that the evil was not to 
be measured by the number of indi- 
viduals who were charged. 

Tue Marquess or SALISBURY: 
Still I suppose there is some relation 
between the denunciations and the 
extent of the evil. I think if we discuss 
the existence of black sheep at all, it 
would be desirable that some bold 
person should move that a sort of 
list should be laid on the Table, 
and if a return were moved of Peers 
who have committed any legal offence 
within the last five years, my impression 
is that the return would be ms/. If it 
is not on offences that are contem- 
plated, what other offences would you 
put in? I am not averse to giving a 
censorial power to the House, such as 
was proposed by the measure of last 
year; but I do most earnestly protest 
against its being concluded from the 
proposal of such legislation that there 
is anything that can be called a niaterial 
grievance or that the House contains 
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any large number of persons of whose 
companionship and co-operation we 
ought to be ashamed. I may be wrong; 
but if anyone thinks there are these 
black sheep, I only ask that he will be 
good enough to namethem. Having 
entered my protest against what I con- 
sider to be the highly-coloured state- 
ment of my noble Briond, I would say 
I think it would be well if this House 
were armed with the particular power 
possessed by the House of Commons and 
which is not possessed by your Lordships. 
I think this isan anomaly ; and I should 
like to see this House vested with some 
power analogous to the power of expul- 
sion possessed by the other House. . As 
to the question whether we are prepared 
to make a change by legislation, there 
are considerations applying of a prac- 
tical and material character. I do not 
think it is desirable we should pass a 
measure through this House unless there 
ig some probability of its being placed 
upon the Statute Book. My noble Friend 
referred to the fate of the Bills of last year. 
There was a slight imperfection in the 
historical statement that he gave us. No 
doubt the Bills were abandoned by my 
right hon. Friend in the other House 
with considerable precipitation; but the 
noble Earl did not.mention the terrible 

rospect before which my right hon. 

iriend’s nerves gave way. Mr. Glad- 
stone was pleased to do what is not 
very commonly done—namely, to discuss 
beforehand Bills which were not before 
the House of Commons at the time he 
was speaking. He divided the Bills 
for the reform of the House of Lords 
into two categories; they might either 
be so small as to be frivolous, and 
therefore unworthy of the attention of 
the House of Commons ; or they might 
be so large as to require the virgin 
energies of that House at a period of 
the year when its virgin energies were 
still unexhausted. With that dilemma 
before him, and after the intimation of 
the way in which Mr. Gladstone’s powers 
would be used, I was not surprised that 
my. right hon. Friend said that these 
Bills would not be proceeded with. 
That announcement of the Leader of 
the Opposition in the other House 
makes me disinclined to think that the 
present is an opportune moment for 
proceeding with Bills of that kind. 
As far as 1 can judge from the mode in 
which matters are proceeding and are 


The Marquess of Salisbury 
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likely to proceed in the other House of 
Parliament, there is already before 
Parliament, foreshadowed by the 
Queen’s Speech, as much work 
as it is likely to get through; and 
I fear that if we encumbered the 
Order Book with additional measures. 
over and above those which perhaps are 
called for by the necessities of - the 
moment, or which we have been pledged 
to by repeatedly bringing forward be-- 
fore, we should only find at the end 
of the Session that it would be im- 
possible to proceed with such a Bill and 
that it would have to be put aside again.. 
As I have ventured to lay before the 
House, and as used to be very much in- 
sisted upon by my lamented Friend, 
Lord Cairns, it is almost a condition 
precedent of any legislation for the con- 
stitution of the House that there should 
be a fair prospect of its passing into 
law in the same year in which ‘it is 
introduced. The constitution of this 
House ought not to be the subject of 
Bills accepted here and put aside from. 

ear to year by the other House of 
Eadianen’ I can only say that if the 
appearance of mattersshould bechanged, 
if business should go through with un- 
expected rapidity, if there should appear 
to be such a desire for this legislation as. 
to render it likely that the measure 
would succeed, I shall be ready to intro- 
duce not only one but both of the Bills. 
(I do not suppose my noble Friend will 
be very pleased with the promise as 
regards one of them) which were intro- 
duced last year; but at present I do not 
see any prospect which would induce 
the Government to undertake the 
proposal of such legislation. At: 
the same time, if my noble Friend 
is disposed to introduce a Bill himself, 
I can only say that the Government, 
and I am sure all your Lordships, will 
give it the most careful and anxious. 
consideration, because we are very 
anxious to remove even the shadow of 
such a stignia as that which is thought 
by the noble Lord to rest. upon the 
ewe But I earnestly mop that it. 
will not be concluded from this debate- 
that we admit that there is any such 
special failure or fault in this House as: 
would justify the alarming language 
used by my noble Friend. 

Tue Eart or ROSEBERY: My 
Lords, it is with some disappointment 
that I have heard the statement of the 
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noble Marquess. I concur with him in 
thinking that the number of black sheep 
in this House may very easily be over- 
estimated. The point is not exactly as 
he has put it. Itisnotthe point of how 
many Members of this House have com- 
mitted offences which have rendered 
them amenable to the law in the last 
five years. It is rather a question of 
how many Members of the House have 
committed such offences as render them 
unworthy to legislate in this House. 
My noble Friend the noble Earl who 
sits at the Table (Earl Cowper) 
made a very amusing speech in 
opposition to the whole proposition. 
He said that a number of our great 
statesmen had been on the verge of 
bankruptcy, and he said that one hun- 
dred years ago we had quite as many 
disreputable Peers in this House as we 
have at present. Well, as regards 
the instances of Pitt and Fox, they 
are not entirely applicable. We had 
the brothers of Pitt and Fox in this 
House, and they were both men, if not 
of stupendous wealth, at any rate of 
perfect solvency.. But as regards the 
question of how many Peers there are in 
this House who would be liable to be 
included in the Return suggested by the 
noble Marquess, that strikes me as being 
beside the point. The force of public 
opinion beats more fiercely on this 

ouse than it did in those days. Not 
merely that, but we have to recollect 
that in those days many Members of 
this House practically owned as their 
property a considerable number of seats 
in the other House. All that is very 
greatly changed. Owing to the action 
of both Parties in the State, we have 
formed the Constitution, or enlarged the 
Constitution, on a basis which is essen- 
tially Democratic. Under the circum- 
stances, I think we might very well take 
steps to guard against the possibility of 
unworthy Peers (if there be any such) 
being enabled to come and sit in this 
House and legislate on equal terms 
with other noble Lords. That I take 
to be the meaning of the noble Earl 
opposite. My Lords, under these 
circumstances I regret that the head of 
a powerful Government does not see his 
way to legislate in this direction, I can 
hardly believe that the Bills which the 
noble Marquess introduced in the middle 
of June last year, with a sanguine 
hope of being able to pass them through 
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both Houses of Parliament, heis unable 
with any expectation of success to get 
through Parliament if introduced in the 
month of March. It is quite true that 
the noble Marquess throws the blame 
of that, as he does of some other things, 
on my honoured Leader in the other 
House of Parliament; but I do not 
think that the objections raised by Mr. 
Gladstone were fatal to the Bills of the 
noble Marquess. Mr. Gladstone said 
that if the Bills were of a long character 
they would require the virgin attention 
of Parliament, and if they were of a 
very slight character he did not intimate 
his desire to meet them with any deter- 
mined opposition. 

Tue Marquess or SALISBURY : 
I cannot imagine Mr. Gladstone ever 
entertaining anything frivolous. 

Tue Eart or ROSEBERY: I am quite 
sure that Mr. Gladstone would not enter- 
tain anything frivolous. But Mr. Glad- 
stone is not the supreme arbiter of 
the House of Commons. The Gentle- 
man who does represent the supreme 
power in the House of Commons holds 
very sanguine views in the matter. In 
the speech with which the noble Mar- 
quess introduced this Bill he assured us 
that Mr. Smith, who I am sure would 
also be incapable of entertaining any 
frivolous views, had declared that he- 
was sanguine of being able to carry 
these measures through the House of 
Commons. My Lords, it is quite true 
that the parricidal hand of Mr. Smith 
was afterwards applied to these 
measures when they came on for dis- 
cussion, but I cannot think that it is a 
position worthy of the noble Marquess, 
or of the Government over which he 
so ably presides, to say that he is un- 
able to get through the House of Com- 
mons & Bill of which the purpose must be 
absolutely unexceptionable, because of 
the implied or threatened opposition of 
the Leader of a minority. Well, my 
Lords, I regret it. I do not know whether 
the noble Karl will accept the invitation 
and frame a measure of his own; but I 
would like before I sit down to 
shed one tear over the measure 
for the creation of life peerages, and 
to ask, are we never to hear of that 
measure again? There was a flickering 
expression of opinion from the noble 
Marquess that if a Bill excluding the 
black sheep were introduced into this 
House by any private person, it might 
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“receive his countenance and support; 
but, as to the Life Peers Bill—that Bill 
which was to effect the introduction into 

this House of men who would enrich the 
House and would strengthen it in such 
a manner that it would be in accord 
with democratic principles—of that Bill 
wehearnomore. I confess that I felt no 
very great enthusiasm for it; but let me 
act the part of a very sincere mourner 
over the fate of that Bill. 

*Tae Marquessor BATH: My Lords, 
I do not think the general feeling of the 
House would be against some cautious 
measure which should ensure the exclu- 
sion from the House of all those whose 
 meeret in any way tends to derogate 

rom its character and dignity. Ifthe 
noble Marquess would introduce a short 
Bill to declare that any Peer who had 
been convicted on the evidence of two 
reliable witnesses before either a Police 
Magistrate or at any Sessions of having 
been twice in one year at a race meet- 
ing or of having been the owner of race 
horses should be incapacitated from 
setting in the House of Lords, I think 
the object my noble Friends have in 
view would be accomplished. 

Tue Eart or ROSEBERY: Would 
the noble Lord make that proposal 
retrospective ? 

*Tre Eart or CARNARVON : My 
Lords, I am sorry that my noble Friend 
feels that there are difficulties in the 
way of his introduction of this measure. 
At the same time, he says that he will 
not oppose any Bill introduced by me. 
I do not think that any individual Mem- 
ber on such a question as this, stands 
upon a footing of equal advantage with 
the Government. It isa matter mainly, 
if not essentially, for a Government to 
undertake; but looking, as I do, upon 
this as a very serious evil, an evil, 
as I said before, not to be mea- 
sured by the mere number of the 
individuals against whom complaint may 
be made, I think I should be wrong if I 
did not accept the invitation which 
he has given me, and if I did not 
at all events satisfy my conscience by 
laying a very short measure upon your 
Lordships’ table. I shall endeavour to 
do so; and your Lordships may depend 
upon it that it will be of the very 
briefest character, for I believe the 
evil, such as it is, can be met by very 
brief legislation ; and I rely with abso- 
lute confidence upon the support which 
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my noble Friend has promised me in 
carrying that Bill through. 


COMMITTEE OF SELECTION. 
The Lords following—namely, 


E. Lathom L. Boyle 
(Ld. Chamberlain) (E. Cork and Orrery) 
E. Morley L. Colviile of Culross 


with the Chairman of Committees, were ap- 
pointed a Committee to select and propose to 
the House the names of the five Lords to form 
a Select Committee for the consideration of 
each opposed Private Bill. 


OFFICE OF THE CLERK OF THE PARLIAMENTS 
AND OFFICE OF THE GENTLEMAN USHER 
OF THE BLACK kOD. 

Selected Committee appointed: The Lords 
following, with the Lord Chancellor, the Lord 
President, the Lord Privy Seal, and the Chair- 
man of Committees, were named of the Com- 
mittee-— 


D. Richmond E. Granville 
D. Saint Albans E. Kimberley 
D. Bedford E. Sydney 
M. Salisbury KE. de Montalt 
M. Bath V. Hardinge 
E. Mount Edgcumbe V¢Oxenbridge 
(Ld. Steward) Willoughby 
E. Lathom Eresby 
(Ld. Chamberlain) L. Boyle 
E. Jersey (E. Cork and Orrery) 
KE. Carnarvon L. Foxford 
E. Belmore (E. Limerick) 
E. Harrowby L. Colchester 
E. Bradford L. Kerr (M. Lothian) 
E. Beauchamp L. Colville of Culross 
E. Camperdown 


House adjourned at a quarter past 
Five o'clock, till ‘To-morrow, 
a quarter past Ten o’clock, 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Thursday, 28th February, 1889. 


INCREASE OF DEFECTIVE VISION. 


Dr. FARQUHARSON (Aberdeen- 
shire, W.) asked the Vice President of 
the Committee of Council on Education 
whether his attention has been directed 
to statements recently made by respon- 
sible authorities, to the effect that short 
sight and other forms of defective vision 
are rapidly increasing in England ; and, 
whether, to test the accuracy of these 
statements, he will direct the inspection 
of the children of some one Board School 
by a competent ophthalmic surgeon ? 
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Taz VICE PRESIDENT or THE 
COUNCIL. (Sir W. Harr Dyke) 
(Kent, Dartford): Statements such as 
those referred to were, I believe, re- 
cently made in the newspapers, and the 
Department are quite alive to the im- 
portance of the question, and the atten- 
tion of their Inspectors will be specially 
directed to testing the accuracy of the 
alleged facts. I may add that in 
criticizing the plans of schools special 
care is taken by the Department to 
secure enough light, and that it shall 
fall in the right direction. A Royal 
Commission has been engaged in taking 
important evidence, and will shortly 
report upon the subject. © 

Dr. FARQUHARSON: I beg to 
give notice that I will call attention to 
this subject on the earliest opportunity, 
and will move that a medical inspection 
of the elementary schools is required, in 
order to prevent an interference with 


. the present system of compulsory edu- 


cation. 


FACTORY ACCIDENTS, 


Mr. HENRY WILSON (Yorkshire, 
W. R., Holmfirth) asked the Secre- 
tary of State for the Home Department 
whether he is aware that on the 23rd 
April, 1888, a woman and a girl were 
killed and another girl seriously injured 
at New Mill, near Huddersfield, by un- 
fenced shafting connected with a fac- 
tory, but working in gardens ; whether 
an inquest was held at the Hudders- 
field Infirmary, five miles from New 
Mill, on the 26th April; whether he is 
aware that although the coroner’s jury 
could, for a shilling each, have visited 
New Mill, they did not inspect the 
shafting, nor was any plan or drawing 
produced at the inquest; whether he is 
aware that the Inspector of Factories, 
Mr. Prior, is reported as having stated 
at the inquest— 

**On the 4th of August, when he last visited 
this mill, there was no shafting there ; he then 
received no intimation of any intention to put 
up anything of the kind, nor had he since re- 
ceived any information of its being erected. 
. ... I have visited this mill once. I have 
been two years and a-half in this district, and 
there are lots of places I have not been able to 
get to for the first time yet ;’’ 
whether owners of factories are respon- 
sible for accidents arising from shafting 
outside factories as well as inside; 
whether it is a fact that Mr. Prior has 
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some 3,200 factories and workshops in 
his district ; and whether it is usual for 
an Inspector to have the oversight of so 
large a number of factories and work- 
shops ? 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror 
tHE HOME DEPARTMENT (Mr. 
Marruews, Birmingham, E.): I am in- 
formed by the Chief Inspector of Fac- 
tories that the facts are as stated in 
the first four paragraphs. Owners are 
responsible for accidents to persons em- 
ployed in the factories for shafts and 
other machinery required by the Act to 
be securely fenced, either within the 
factory premises, or within the close or 
cartilage of such premises. The per- 
sons referred to in the Question were 
not employed in the factory, and were 
alleged to be trespassers at the spot 
where the accident happened. Accord- 
ing to the last Return, the number of 
factories in this district is 1,918.- It is 
a comparatively small district, and is 
conveniently situated. 

Mr. H. WILSON: My Question was 
not in reference to the last Return, but 
as to the present number. 

Mr. MATTHEWS: I have no know- 
ledge of the number except from the 
Return. 

Mr. H. WILSON: Will the right 
hon. Gentleman make inquiry as to the 
present number ? 

Mr. MATTHEWS: Yes. 

Mr. BROADHURST (Nottingham) : 
May [I ask if the Return includes the 
number of workshops ; and whether the 
Government have considered the desir- 
ability of increasing the number of In- 
spectors ? 

Mr. MATTHEWS: Yes; I under- 
stand that the Inspector Generalincludes 
both factories and workshops. I have 
drawn the attention of the Treasury to 
the necessity of increasing the staff of 
Inspectors. 

r. BROADHURST (Nottingham) : 
What has been the increase in the num- 
ber of factory Inspectors ? 

Mr. MATTHEWS: The increase has 
been two. They are not attached to 
any district, but their services are avail- 
atle wherever they are wanted. 


CONSUMPTION OF LIQUOR IN INDIA; 

Mr. SAMUEL SMITH (Flintshire) 
asked the Under Secretary of State for 
India whether his attention has been 
drawn to a series of letters recently 
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aa ig by the hon. Member for| has been done, and is being done, to 
arrow when travelling in India; | insure the repayment to the depositors 


whether he has examined the state- 
ments therein relative to the rapid in- 
crease of the consumption of intoxicants 
in India; whether he is aware that 
public opinion attributes this increase 
to the licensing policy adopted by the 
Indian Government for the sake of 
Revenue; whether the Government 
of India intends to alter their Abkari 
(licensing) system; whether his 
attention has been called to the de- 
scription Mr. Caine gives of the opium 
dens in Lucknow; and, whether he 
will undertake that the Indian Govern- 
ment will inquire into the truth of these 
statements, and, if they are found to be 
accurate, will suppress these opium 
dens ? 

Tae UNDER SECRETARY ror 
INDIA (Sir J. Gorst, Chatham): The 
Secretary of State has reason to believe 
that the most friendly communica- 
tions took place between the hon. 
Member for Barrow and the authorities 
in India during his recent travels in 
that country, and that the valuable 
observations and statements contained 
in the letters of the hou. Member have 
been brought to the notice of those 
authorities by the hon. Member himeelf. 
The excise law and the excise adminis- 
tration vary in the several Provinces of 
India, according to the diverse ciroum- 
stances of each Province, and it would be 
unwise, in the judgment of the Secretary 
of State, to attempt the imposition on 
the local Governments of one rigid 
system for the whole of India. The 
policy, however, which is uniformly 
inculcated on the Governments both by 
the Secretary of State and the Govern- 
ment of India is to make the repression 
of intoxication and of the use of 
deleterious drugs the first object of 
their excise legislation and administra- 
tion, and to treat the raising of revenue 
asa purely secondary object. To this 
policy the Secretary of State has reason 
to believe that all the local Governments 
in India are using their best efforts to 
give effect, and they will, no doubt, 
derive material assistance from the 
researches of the hon. Member. 


THE CARDIFF SAVINGS BANK. 
Mr. HOWELL (Bethnal Green, N.E.) 
asked the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
whether he can inform the House what 


Mr. Samuel Smith 





in the Cardiff Trustee Savings Bank 
of the moneys lost by them through 
the frauds of the late actuary and the 
negligence of the trustees and managers, 
as reported to this House in December 
1887 by the Commissioner appointed to 
inquire into this case ? 

Tae CHANCELLOR or tHe EX- 
CHEQUER (Mr. Goscuen, St. George’s, 
Hanover Square): The hon. Member 
will recollect that, upon the Report of 
the Commissioners appointed by the 
Treasury to inquire into the failure of 
the Cardiff Savings Bank, the National 
Debt Commissioners applied to the 
High Court for an order to have the 
affairs of the bank wound up under the 
Companies Act. This order was made, 
and a liquidator appointed. In wind- 
ing up the affairs of the bank, the liqui- 
dator, who is going most fully into all 
the details, is acting under the direction 
of the Court, and the Government can- 
not give directions to him as to the 
course he is to pursug, which it is for 
the Court alone to decide. 

Mr. LAWSON (St. Pancras, ‘W.): 
May I ask the right hon. Gentleman 
whether, as a period of three years has 
now elapsed since the failure of the bank, 
it is not desirable that steps should be 
taken to repay the depositors ? 

Tue CHANCELLOR or ruz EXCHE- 
QUER: I have done my utmost to 
push the matter forward, and such in- 
fluence as isin the power of the Trea- 
sury will be exercised. We have no 
power, however, to expedite the certifi- 
cates of the Commissioner. 


POST OFFICE SAVINGS BANKS. 

Mr. HOWELL asked the Postmaster 
General whether Trade Societies and 
branches of Trade Unions have for 
many years been allowed to deposit 
their funds without limit in the Post 
Office Savings Banks, in the same way 
as Friendly Societies; and, whether any 
Trade Union or branch of a Union has 
recently been refused this privilege; 
and, if so, whether he will state upon 
whose authority such refusal has been 
made ? 

Tue POSTMASTER GENERAL 
(Mr. Rarxzs, University of Cambridge) 
The facts as stated in the Question of 
the hon. Member are substantially cor- 
rect; but I am in communication with 
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the Commissioners for the Reduction of 
the National Debt, with a view to get- 
ting over certain difficulties in connec- 
tion with the three recent applications 
which are alluded to in the Question. 


BECHUANALAND. 


Sir ROBERT FOWLER (London) 
asked the Under Secretary of State for 
the Colonies whether he has yet been 
informed as to the result of the investi- 
gation commenced at the end of Decem- 
ber last, at the Limpopo in Bechuana- 
land, by Her Majesty’s Deputy Com- 
missioner in South Africa, as to the 
collision in that neighbourhood in the 

revious August between a Boer named 

obbelaar, said to be a Consul accre- 
dited by the Transvaal Government, and 
messengers of the Chief Khama; and 
when the Government will be able to 
present to Parliament correspondence 
respecting this and other proceedings in 
the Bechuanaland Protectorate subse- 
quent to last August ? 

Tue UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE ror tar COLONIES (Baron 
Henry DE Worms, Liverpool, East 
Toxteth): Her Majesty’s Government 
have received Sir Sydney Shippard’s 
Report on the subject; but the corre- 
spondence is not yet complete. When 
it is it will be presented to Parliament 
with other papers relating to Bechuana- 
land which are now partly in type. 

Siz R. FOWLER: How long will it 
be before the correspondence is pre- 
sented ? 

Baron H. pe WORMS: At present I 
am unable to say exactly, 

Dr. OLARK (Qaithness): Is it not 
the cage that a Report was received 
during last Session of Parliament, and 
that when I asked a Question in refer- 
ence to it a promise was made that it 
should be printed and circulated ? 

: Bazon H. pz WORMS; I will make 
inquiry about it. 


POST OFFICE STATIONERY. 


Mr, HENNIKER HEATON (Canter- 
bury) asked the Ohancellor of the 
Exchequer whether he is in a _posi- 
tion to inform the House what is the 
nature of the concessions that De La Rue 
and Company are prepared to make in 
the proposed new contract. for Post 
Office stationery, &c.; and, whether he 
will undertake to invite tenders, and 
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give others an opportunity of com- 
peting for the supply of Post Office sta- 
tionery, stamps, &c.,. without delay, in 
view of the fact that extensive outlay 
and preparations will benecessary for 
the special work required to be under- 
taken in 1890, when the present contracts 
will expire ? 

Taz CHANCELLOR or tue EX- 
CHEQUER: I have to state that the 
concessions offered by Messrs. De La 
Rue amount to a considerable sum; 
but they are conditional on a prolonga- 
tion of the period of the contract. I am 
now considering whether the advantages 
offered compensate for such a prolonga- 
tion, involving as it does the absence 
of public competition. I have caused 
searching inquiry to be made as to 
whether the revised prices offered by 
Messrs. De La Rue are as favourable as 
those which would be likely to be ob- 
tained under open competition, and I 
hope shortly to be able to announce my 
decision. 

Mr. HANBURY (Preston): What 
terms have been given to Messrs. De La 
Rue and Company ? 

Tue CHANCELLORor tz EXCHE- 
QUER: A term of eight years after 
the two years during which the Contract 
has now to run. 


POSTAGE OF LETTERS ABROAD. 

Mr. HENNIKER HEATON asked 
the Postmaster General whether he is 
aware that the cost of posting a letter 
from France, Germany, or Russia to 
British India is only 2}d., while the 
charge from the United Kingdom is 
5d.; whether he is aware that many 
British merchants and newspaper pro- 
prietors in London post a large quan- 
tity of letters in France for India and 
China, thereby .saving nearly 50 per 
cent in the cost for postage; and 
whether India is in the Postal Union? 

Mr. RAIKES: I am well aware, as 
is also the House, and, I think, the 
public generally, that the facts are as 
stated in the hon. Member’s first. 
Question, and I may remind the hon, 
Member that the circumstances under 
which this difference of charge arises. 
have been already explained in this 
House, I think, more than once. As. 
regards the second point, I am not 
aware that any practice prevails on the 
part of British merchants and news- 
paper proprietors of sending letters to 
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France to be there posted for India and 
China. On the contrary, from inquiries 
recently made, I have reason to believe 
that such is notthe case. But I under- 
stand that newspapers are posted in the 
manner described, although, I am glad 
to say, not to the detriment of the 
British Revenue, as my Department 
rather gains than loses by the arrange- 
ment. India is in the Postal Union. 

Mz. HENNIKER HEATON: Arising 
out of the Question, is the right 
thon. Gentleman aware that there is a 
firm in Cornhill which saves £300 a 
year by posting newspapers for India 
and China in France ? 

Mr. RAIKES: I have heard that 
statement, but do not know what is the 
authority for it. 


‘THE CASE OF HECTOR MACKENZIE. 


Dr. R. MACDONALD (Ross and 
Cromarty) asked the Lord Advocate 
whether he is aware that the man 
Hector Mackenzie, now lying in In- 
verness Gaol under sentence of death 
for a murder at Fort George, has 
always been looked on by his ac- 
quaintances as an imbecile; and, 
whether he was discharged from the 
Army as such, as also that his father 
and two uncles were of weak intellect ? 

Toe LORD ADVOCATE: This case 
has received the careful consideration of 
the Secretary for Scotland. An inves- 
tigation has been made, with the result 
that the Secretary for Scotland has felt 
himself justified in recommending 
Her Majesty to commute the sentence 
of death to one of penal servitude. 


POST OFFICE ARRANGEMENTS AT 
STOWMARKET. 

Mr. CONYBEARE (Cornwall, Cam- 
‘tborne) asked the Postmaster General if 
any further arrangements have been 
made as to the contemplated Post Office 
alterations at Stowmarket; and, if so, 
what; and when will they be carried 
into effect ? 

Mr. RAIKES: A definite proposal 
sill be submitted shortly. 


THE LONDON BRIGADES OF 
VOLUNTEERS. 
Mr. NEVILLE (Liverpool, Ex- 
change) asked the Secretary of State 
for War whether the Volunteer Regi- 
ments of the London Brigades were in- 
vited to join Brigade Camps, under 
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their Brigadiers, for four days, at 

Easter; and, whether their Command- 

ing Officers have been directed to reduce 

the number of the men attending below 

the numbers sent in; and, if so, on what 
ound ? 

Mr. E. STANHOPE: It is the case 
that the Volunteer regiments of the 
London brigades have been invited to 
join brigade camps, it being held by the 
military authorities that it is advisable 
to exercise Volunteer regiments with 
the brigades to which they belong. As 
a similar effort will be made in the case 
of all Volunteer brigades, a limit as to 
the numbers drawing camp allowance 
has had to be fixed, but this will not pre- 
vent any number from being present 
without the allowance where barrack 
accommodation is available. The allow- 
ance in proportion to the number of 
days is somewhat higher than in the 
case of regimental camps, and an in- 
creased sum has been taken in the Esti- 
mates for the year. 


in India. 


THE COUNTY COUNCILS. 

Mr. THOMAS ELLIS (Merioneth- 
shire) asked the President of the Local 
Government Board whether he intends 
this Session to make any Provisional 
Orders for transferring, under section 
10 of ‘The Local Government Act, 
1888,” powers of certain Government 
Departments and other authorities to 
the County Councils of England and 
Wales; and, if so, whether such Pro- 
visional Orders will be submitted to 
Parliament at an early date? 

Taz PRESIDENT or toz LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT BOARD (Mr. Rircute, 
Tower Hamlets, St. George’s): It is in- 
tended to make a Provisional Order for 
transferring certain powers cf Govern- 
ment Departments to the County Coun- 
cils of England and Wales, and I hope 
to submit the Order to Parliament at an 
early date. It is not proposed by the 
Order to deal with the powers of any 
other authorities. 


THE SALT DUTY IN INDIA. 


Mr. MACNEILL asked the Under 
Secretary of State for India whether it is 
the fact that since the recent increase 
in the Salt Duty in India there has 
been a diminution in the demand for 
salt, to the extent of 120 million 
of pounds; and, whether, having 
regard to the fact that salt is an abso- 
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lute necessity of existence in India, 
Her Majesty’s Government will take 
any steps to abrogate or diminish a tax 
which presses severely on the poorest 
classes of the community ? 

Sir J. GORST: The diminution re- 
ferred to, which is about 6 per cent of 
the total consumption, occurred imme- 
diately after the increase of the tax. 
The large stock then on hand sufficiently 
accounts for it ; and in the latter part of 
1888 there was a recovery in the quan- 
tity of salt passed into consumption. 
The Government of India are closely 
watching the Returns of salt consump- 
tion, and the Secretary of State feels 
convinced that the earliest opportunity 
will be taken of abrogating the increase 
of the Salt Tax, to which his assent was 
given with so much reluctance. 


THE ROYAL BARRACKS, DUBLIN. 

Mr. MAO NEILL (Donegal, 8.): I 
beg to ask the Secretary of State for 
War how many Boards and Commit- 
tees have during the past five years in- 
vestigated the sanitary condition of the 
Royal Barracks, Dublin; what has 
been the cost of these investigations ; 
what, if any, of the measures recom- 
mended by these Boards of Inquiry 
have been adopted; whether his 
attention has been directed to a letter 
in the Zimes, over the signature ‘‘A 
Field Officer,” in which the writer says 
that he had been a member of a 
Board investigating the condition of the 
Royal Barracks, and that it was found 
that the ground was saturated with 
poisonous matter; would he have any 
objection to lay upon the Table of the 
House this Report ; and whether he 
would have any objection to lay 
upon the Table of the House a 
Return, showing the regiments that 
have been quartered in the Royal 
Barracks, Dublin, curing e past five 
years, and the number of each regiment 
including women and children, and the 
number of deaths in each regiment in- 
cluding women and children during the 


of its sojourn in the Royal 


arracks ? 

Mr. E. STANHOPE: I have already 
said that the first Report of Mr. Rogers- 
Field on the Drainage of the Royal 
Barracks will be laid on the Table im- 
mediately. I understand that it will 
contain an account of the recommenda- 
tions made by previous Boards, and the 
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extent te which they have been adopted. 
This wili meet the request. contained in 
the first portion of the Question of the 
hon. Member for Donegal. I am not 
able to trace the Report to which refe- 
rence has been made by the writer in 
the Times newspaper. The average 
number of troops quartered in the Royal 
Barracks, in Tadition to women and 
children, during the last five years has 
been 1,565; and the average yearly 
number of deaths from all causes, a 
little over 15, giving a death ratio of 
9°18, as against 6°93, the ratio for home 
service generally. 

Mr. MAC NEILL: The right hon. 
Gentleman has not answered the end of 
my Question. I want to know what 
the cost of these investigations has 
been ? 

Mr. E. STANHOPE: In regard to 
the cost, I am afraid I can only tell the 
hon. Member that one of the investiga- 
tions cost 100 guineas. I am not yet- 
able to estimate the cost of the one now 
taking place. 


PRIVATE BILLS. 


Mr. HENRY H. FOWLER (Wol- 
verhampton, E.) asked the President of 
the Board of Trade whether his atten- 
tion has been called to clauses proposed 
to be introduced into Private Bills 
enabling certain Railway Companies to- 
increase the nominal amount of their 
ordinary share capital without any 
co nding increase in the amount 
actually paid up ; and, whether, having 
regard to the provisions of 7 and 8 Vie. 
c. 85, and to the general question of 
railway rates, he will state what course 
he proposes to adopt with respect to 
such clauses ? 

Tue PRESIDENT or tue BOARD . 
or TRADE (Sir M. Hicxs-Bracu, 
Bristol, W.): My attention has been 
directed to the matter referred to, and 
I am now in communication with the 
authorities of both Houses with the view 
of checking any attempts to evade the 
provisions, either of the earlier Act 
quoted by the right hon. Gentleman, or 
of the Act of last Session. 


LOCAL GRANTS. 

Mr. HOBHOUSE (Somerset, E.) 
asked the President of the Local Govern- 
ment Board up to what dates the 
various local grants referred to in sec- 
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tion 24 of the Local Government Act, 
1888, will continue to be payable to 
local ‘authorities ; whether there is any 
enactment that prevents the Police 
Grant or any other grant being payable 
up to the end of the present local finan- 
cial year; and, if so, whether he will 
ensure, by legislation or otherwise, the 
continuance of such grants until the 
County Councils become entitled to the 
full benefits of the local taxation licences 
and probate duty grant; and, if he can 
inform the House when the last in- 
stalments of the local grants are likely 
to be made, and at what periods pay- 
ments may be expected to be made from 
the new local taxation account to the 
County Councils ? 

Mr. RITCHIE: The several local 
grants which have been voted by Par- 
liament in respect of the present finan- 
tial year will be paid before the expira- 
tion of'the year. No-further Vote for 
such grants will again be proposed. In 
the coming financial year the local 
authorities will have ceded to them cer- 
tain licence duties and a proportion 
of the receipts from: probate duty in 
substitution for those grants. The local 
authorities will, not receive in the next 
financial year any grants in addition to 
the licence duties apd probate duty, 
which are in substitution for the grants. 
Iam not at present in a position to say 
at what dates payment from the. local 
taxation account will be made in the 
next financial year,.but I hope to. be 
able to arrange that payment shall be 
made by instalments at such times as 
will be convenient to the authorities. 

Mr. HOBHOUSE: Will the right 
hon. Gentleman answer more definitely 
the first paragraph in my Question ? 

Mr. RITCHIE; The Government 
will pay the usual grants that are paid 
in the financial year. After the present 
financial year the local authorities will 
receive no grants at all, but will re- 
eeive the licence duties, out of which 
they will have to meet the claims upon 
them. 


THE GOVERNOR OF GUERNSEY. 

Mr. PHILIPPS (Lanark Mid) asked 
the Secretary of State for War the 
amount of the salary and allowances of 
the Governor of Guernsey ; how much 
of this is contributed by Guernsey and 
how much by the Imperial Exchequer ; 
and, whether the Government will 
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undertake that the present vacancy in 
this post shall not be filled up till Parlia- 
ment has had an opportunity of pro- 
nouncing an opinion on the necessity of 
the office ? 

Mr. E.ST \NHOPE: The Lieutenant 
Governor of Guernsey, who also com- 
mands the troops on the island and in 
Alderney, receives from Army funds 
£1,700 a year (consolidated pay) and 
something under £80 a year from Crown 
lands. I cannot undertake to abstain 
from filling up the post as suggested in 
the Question. 

Mr. PHILIPPS: Is the Governor 
provided with a house in addition to 
these allowances ? 


Mr. E. STANHOPE: No. 


THE COAL MINES REGULATION ACT, 


Mr. CUNINGHAME GRAHAM 
(Lanark, N.W.) asked the Secretary of 
State for the Home Department if his 
attention has been called to a decision 
given by Sheriff Orr Paterson at Ayr 
to the effect that the workmen employed 
in Knockterra Pit had no power to 
appoint the Secretary to the Miner’s 
Union to make an intimation on their 
behalf anent the election of a check 
weighman, and, whether such decision 
is in accordance with Sections 13 and 
14 of the Coal Mines Regulation Act; 
and, if so, what action he proposes to 
take in order to have this anomalous 
state of affairs amended ? 

Mr. MATTHEWS: Yes, Sir; I have 
seen the decision in question, which I 
understand to have been to the effect that 
the masters were not bound to recognize 
the check weighman on the ground 
that insufficient notice of his appoint- 
ment had been given, No particular 
form of notice is required by the Act, 
and [ think that employers would not 
be justified in ‘refusing to recognize a 
duly-elected, check weigher, of whose 
election they have had sufficient notice ; 
but I concur with the Sheriffin thinking 
that some sufficient notice shouldbe given 
before damages can be claimed from 
the employer. The Sheriff has deter- 
mined that question of fact, and I ‘see 
no reason to take any further action in 
the matter. 

Mz. C. GRAHAM : Is there anything 
in the 18th and 14th ‘sections of the 
Coal Mines Act that empowers the 
Sheriff to refuse to receive a repre- 


‘sentation made on behalf of the work- 
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men by a Secretary acting on their’ 


behalf? 

Mr. MATTHEWS: I am afraid I 
cannot answer that Question without 
notice. 


THE CUSTOMS AT LIVERPOOL. 

Mr. NEVILLE (Liverpool, Ex- 
change): I beg to ask the Secretary 
to the Treasury what are the hours of 
employment of the first and second-class 
(respectively) outdoor officers of the 
Customs at Liverpool; how many Cus- 
toms officers at that port are now doing 
duty as ‘‘ acting officers,” and at what 
extra rate of pay; and, how many copy- 
ists are now doing at that port the work 
of first-class outdoor officers ? 

Tut SECRETARY to tae TREA- 
SURY (Mr. Jackson, Leeds, N.): I 
am informed there is no distinction as 
to hours of employment between the 
first and second class of Customs out- 
door officers at Liverpool, or at any 
other port. The hours of attendance 
vary according to the kind of duty on 
which they are employed, being from 
seven or eight hours a day (according to 
season) on warehousing stations to (at 
Liverpool) 12 hours out of the 24 when 
boarded on vessels from foreign ports ; 
but officers on this latter duty are now 
usually relieved every six hours. The 
number of Customs officers who do 
duty as acting examining officers neces- 
sarily varies from day to day, according 
to the exigencies of the service. At 
Liverpool there were yesterday employed 
in this capacity 46 officers, and the extra 
rate of pay for officers approved for that 
service when so employed is 2d. for each 
hour, not exceeding Is. a day. I am 
informed that no copyists are doing at 
Liverpool the work of outdoor officers 
of either class. 


IRELAND—THE MURDER OF HEAD- 
CONSTABLE WHELEHAN. 

Mr. COX asked the Chief Secretary 
to. the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland whe- 
ther it is a fact that Cullinane, the 
informer, swore at the preliminary 
investigation into the murder of Head- 
constable Whelehan, and again at the 
trial of the men charged with that crime 
atthe Wicklow Assizes, 1887, that he 
had been in the pay of, the police for a 
number of years; and, whether he is 
still in the employment of the Govern- 
ment in Ireland; and, if so, whether 
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facilities will be given to the solicitor 
for the defence at the Special Commis- 
sion to have a subpoena served on that 
person? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I am not 
aware of the evidence given by the man 
referred to. I would beg to refer the 
hon. Member to the reply given by me 
a day or two ago to the inquiry repeated 
in the second paragraph. 7 

Mr. SEXTON: I would ask the right 
hon. Gentleman whether, considering 
that the police were in the service of the 
Times, he will further facilitate the dis- 
covery of the truth in the inquiry before 
the Spécial Commission ? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: T shall be 
glad to facilitate the discovery of truth 
in every way in my power. 

Mr. OOX: On Monday I will put 
a further Question on this subject, and 
give this man’s sworn depositions. 

Mr. OONYBEARE: I wish to know 
what number of paid informers or police 
spies are being kept by the Govern- 
ment ? 

No answer was given to this Question. 


PRISON DISCIPLINE IN IRELAND. 

Mr. TUITE (Westmeath, N.) asked 
the Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieu- 
tenant of Ireland whether it is the fact 
that four of the Barbavilla prisoners at 
present undergoing sentences of seven 
years’ penal servitude in Mountjoy 
Prison has not been placed on the 
special treatment to which they became 
entitled in December last—namely, im- 
proved diet, less work, and visits, and 
letters every two months until expiration 
of sentences; and, if sd, can he state 
the reason why those privileges have not 
been extended in their ease ? 

‘Mr. A. J.BALFOUR: The General - 
Prisons Board informs me that the facts 
are not accurately represented in the 
question. ‘Two of the prisoners referred 
to were duly approved for the special 
class privileges. These privileges in- 
elude letters and visits every two months, 
but do not affect diet or work. In the 
case of the other two prisoners, they 
were disqualified under the rules for pro- 
motion to the special class, owing to mis- 
conduct. 


COLONEL SAUNDERSON AND HOME 
mS RULE: 
Mr. T. P. O'CONNOR asked the 
Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant 
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whether his attention has been called 
to the foilowing la iguage, reported as 
having been used by the hon. and 
gallant Member for North Armagh 
(Colonel Saunderson)— 


§ “As toa Home Rule Parliament, nothing 
under Heaven will make us recognize the Par- 
liament, or obey its laws, so long as we have 
right arms to strike with. The very moment 
there is a chance of a Home Rule Parliament, 
we should arm, we should drill, and in a fort- 
night we could put 50,000 men in the field 
under arms. I have the authority of leading 
men in the Army that they would never 
allow British soldiers to be used against the 
Irish Loyalists ; ” 
and whether he intends to institute any 
ea a against the hon. and gallant 
ember for the use of such language ? 
git I may make to that Question 
an addendum intimately connected with 
it—namely, whether the attention of 
the right hon. Gentleman has been 
called to the fact that since the 
appearance of this speech in 
the Daily Express that journal, in its 
editorial comments, has expressed its 
entire assent with the remarks of the 
hon. and gallant Gentleman; and 
whether the right hon. Gentleman will 
roceed against the Daily Express, under 
ub-section 4 of Section 2 of the Crimes 
Act, under which section the right 
hon. Gentleman has already proceeded 
against the editors of several Nationalist 
journals? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I have not 
read the article in the Daily Ezpress, 
but I think the answer to the general 
Question on the Paper will probably 
apply to the addendum which the 
hon. Gentleman has just read to the 
House. I understand that the hon. 
and gallant Member for Armagh, in the 
speech to which reference is made in 

e Questiun, foreshadowed an act of 
war against a hypothetical Government. 
If that Government should ever emerge 
from the land of dreamland into actual 
existence it will be for it to determine 
what course should be taken with my 
hon. and gallant Friend. 

Mr. T. P. O'CONNOR: Arising out 
of the answer of the right hon. Gentle- 
man, as to the character of which I will 
make no observations, I beg to ask 
the right hon. Gentleman whether the 
words of the hon. and gallant Gentle- 
man are not a direct incitement to civil 
war against a law that may be passed 
by the Imperial Parliament of this 
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country, and whether the right hon. 
Gentleman has not prosecuted several 


Gentlemen for intimidating unknown 
persons—[ Ministerial laughter]—I will 
call them hypothetical persons if that 
will please hon. Gentlemen opposite— 
and whether the right hon. Gentleman 
does not think that language like this, 
applied to a population which to a large 
extent is armed, owing tu the neglect of 
the Government, doe: not directly tend 
to interfere with the aduainistration of 
law and justic: in Ireland ’ 

Mr. PICTON : I wish to ask the right 
hon. Gentleman whether he has noticed 
the words, ‘“‘in a fortnight we could 
put 50,000 men in the field under 
arms,” which implies that 50,000 men 
are already enrolled ? 

Mr. H. GARDNER: May I point 
out to the right hon. Gentleman that 
the hon. and gallant Gentleman says in 
his threat, ‘‘ If there is a chance of a 
Home Rule Parliament.”” I would ask 
him whether these words come under 
his answer ? 

Me. A. J. BALFOUR: I shall not 
be Chief Secretary if there is such a 
chance, and I do not believe there will 
be such a chance. 

Mr. SEXTON: I wish to ask the 
Secretary of State for War whether the 
doctrine of contingent disloyalty is per- 
mitted in the British Army ? 

*Mr. SPEAKER: Order, order! i 
must point out to the hon. Gentleman 
that the question is whether the Chief 
Secretary intends to institute a prosecu- 
tion. An answer has been given that 
no prosecution is intended, and I do not 
think any further question arises. 

Mr. SEXTON: With your leave, 
Mr. Speaker, I desire to ask whether 
the Secretary for War hes inquired 
of the hon. and gallant Member 
the names of the leading officers in the 
British Army who, as he publicly 
asserted, pledged themselves to him in 
a certain event that they would violate 
their oaths ? 

Mr. E. STANHOPE: No, Sir; 1 
have had no communication on the sub- 
ject from my hon. and gallant Friend. 

y attention is now called to the matter 
for the first time by the Question on the 
Paper. . 

zn. SEXTON: By way of spurring 
the singularly languid curiosity of the 
right hon. Gentleman, I shall at the 
earliest opportunity move— 
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“That, in the judgment of this House, and 
in the interests of public order, it is requisite 
that the Member for North Armagh, himself a 
military officer, be called upon to disclose the 
names of those leading officers of the British 
Army who pledged themselves to him, on the 
occurrence of a certain event, that they would 
violate their oaths of fidelity and obedience to 
the Crown.” 


THE ARGENTINE REPUBLIC. 
Mr.0O’KEEFFE asked the Under Sec- 


_ retary of State for Foreign Affairs if his 


attention has been directed to a large 
number of persons, mechanics and 
labourers—400 alone from the city of 
Limerick—who left per steamer Dresden, 
from Queenstown to Buenos Ayres, on 
about the 15th of January last; and, 
whether, having regard to the expres- 
sion of high ecclesiastical and lay opinion 
in Ireland as to the danger of numbers 
of these emigrants being left destitute 
after their arrival, he will direct Her 
Majesty’s Consular Agent at the Argen- 
tine Republic to make inquiries as to 
their present condition and prospects, 
with a view to give reliable information 
in case of any further projected emigra- 
tion to that country ? 

Sir J. FERGUSSON said, the at- 
tention of Her Majesty’s Government 
has been for some time directed to the 
large extent to which emigration to the 
Argentine Republic has increased, and 
they have been in communication with 
Her Majesty’s Representative at Buenos 
Ayres on the subject, and are consider- 
ing whether any special agency is neces- 
sary for the purposes mentioned in the 
Question of the hon. Member. 


PROVINCIAL COLLEGES. 


Mr. MUNDELLA asked the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer whether he is 
now prepared to lay upon the Table the 
promised scheme for aiding provincial 
colleges, and to fix the date when it will 
come into operation. 

Tue CHANCELLOR or tue EX- 


. CHEQUER: A Vote for Provincial 


Colleges has been put down in the 
Estimates for 1889-90. The Govern- 
ment have found considerable difficulty 
in deciding what colleges should be en- 
titled to share in it, and in what propor- 
tions and on what conditions it should 
be distributed between them. They 
have accordingly appointed a small 
Committee to make particular inquiries 
and advise them on these points. The 
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Committee will sit at an early date, and. 
its deliberations are not likely to be 
prolonged. Upon receiving its Report 
the Government will settle the scheme 
of distribution. The.sum voted will, of 
course, be available for the colleges 
which are entitled to share in it during 
the coming financial year. 


THE LASH. 


Mr. PICKERSGILL asked the Under 
Secretary of State for the Colonies 
whether the sentence of flogging (30 
lashes) for contempt of Court, imposed 
on Thomas Taylor, on July 27 last, by 
the Chief Justice of the Bahamas, was 
carried out ? 

Baron HENRY ve WORMS: In 
reply to the hon. Member, I have to say 
that the sentence was carried out on the 
day it was passed. 

Mr. H. H. FOWLER: Are we to 
understand that the Chief Justice still 
holds office under the Crown ? 

Baron HENRY pz WORMS: Yes. 


THE SPECIAL COMMISSION. 


Mz. LABOUCHERE asked the Chief 
Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant of 
Ireland whether it had been brought to 
his notice that it had been sworn that 
Head Constable Gallagher and Sergeant 
Faussett, of the Royal Irish Constabu- 
lary, and being now in this country on 
subpoenas from the solicitor of the Zimes, 
were directed by one Shannon, an agent 
of the Zimes, to accompany the Zimes 
witness Pigott from the Royal Courts of 
Justice to his hotel, and to reside at said 
hot@l, in order to protect Pigott in case 
of feed; whether the members of the 
Royal Irish Constabulary now in 
London on subposnas, were permitted to 
take the orders of the agents and sub- 
agents of the Times, or to protect the 
Times’ witnesses by order of the 
said agents or sub-agents; whether 
Head Constable Gallagher and Ser- 
geant Faussett reported to their 
official superiors that they were 
being employed by a sub-agent of the 
Times in protecting a Times’ witness; 
whether they were in receipt of official 
full pay during the period of their 
residence in London under subpoena, 
and their employment by the agents or 
sub-agents of the Zimes; whether he 
was aware that Sergeant Faussett had 
already appeared as a witness for the 
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Times, and why he still remained in 
London absent from his duty; and 
whether he would lay upon the Table of 
the House a Return giving the names of 
all the members of the Irish Oonstabu- 
lary, of all the Resident Magistrates, and 
of all other employés of the Irish Govern- 
ment, and who had come to this country 
under subpoonas from the Times, to- 
gether with the number of days that 
each of them had remained in this 
country ? 

Mr. MAC NEILL asked a Question 
of which he had given private notice— 
namely, whether the Shannon referred 
to in the Question was a brother of Mr. 
P. H. Shannon, an officer of the Royal 
Irish Constabulary, who filled the post 
of secretary to Colonel Turner, Divisional 
Magistrate, who was subsequently ap- 
pointed a Resident Magistrate by the 
present Government? Heasked this in 
order to show the connection of the 
present Government with the Zimes. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I do not see 
the relevancy of the Question, but I 
believe the fact which is stated is correct. 
It appears that Mr. Shannon, the solici- 
tor, did not give any order to Head 
Constable Gallagher or Sergeant Faus- 
sett (not Forrest) to proteet Pigott. 
What he did do was to ask the above 
men to change their hotel to the one at 
which Pigott was residing, in order that 
their presence there might prevent his 
being molested. They had no orders to 
interfere with his movements, or to fol- 
low him outside the hotel. No orders 
whatever emanated from these men’s 
officers in the matter. The members of 
this force who are in London are in 
receipt of official full pay during their 
residence there on subpoena, and if they 
are employed by the agents or sub- 
agents of the Times except as witnesses 
it is not with my sanction. As regards 
the proposed Return, I think it would be 
very inadvisable to publish the names 
of the witnesses before they have been 
examined. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE: Is the right 
hon. Gentleman not aware that Mr. 
Shannon swore before the Royal Com- 
mission that he had directed one of 
these constables to go with Pigott from 
the Royal Commission to his hotel ? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: No, Sir; I 
am not aware of that fact. Of course, 
the information I get is not from Mr. 
Shannon. 


Mr. Labouchere 
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Mr. CHANCE: Is it not a fact that 
the Royal Irish Constabulary have wit-. 
nesses in London in charge of an in- 
spector, for the purposes of the Zimes ; 
and will the right hon. Gentleman 
inquire whether it was with that. 
gentleman’s sanction, consent, or con- 
nivance that these constables were 

laced at the unrestricted. disposal of 

r. Shannon, of the Zimes ? 

Me. A. J. BALFOUR: It is perfectly 
true that these constables are in the 
charge ofan inspector, but I do not assent 
to the accuracy of the statement made by 
the hon. Gentleman that they are under- 
the control of an nt of the Zimes. 

Mr. OHANOE: “Will the right hon. 
reg spsoms inquire whether that is so or 
not 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I shall be: 

lad to make any inquiry. Perhaps a 
uestion will be put on the Paper. 


THE CIVIL LIST. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE asked the Ohan- 
cellor of the Exchequer whether a Oom- 
mittee had been sitting to consider what 
economies might be made in the present 
expenditure of the Civil List; whether 
the right hon. Gentleman was himself a 
Member of the Committee; whether, 
if such Committee had reported or come 
to an agreement, the result would be 
laid upon the Table of the House; and. 
whether any economies, by the abolition 
or amalgamation of existing offices, had. 
been agreed to; and whether, if so, the 
consequent saving would be paid into 
the Treasury; or, if not, how it was- 
contemplated to dispose of it ? 

Mr. W. H. SMITH: We have not 
appointed a Committee of Inquiry into- 
economies which might be made in the: 
present expenditure of the Civil List, 
and there has, therefore, been no agree- 
ment as to economies such as the hon. 
Member refers to. I stated last year 
that Her Majesty had been pleased to 
remit to us the subject of Royal Grants, 
and in discharge of the duty thus in- 
trusted to us we have held conferences 
with those whose opinion we desired to 
obtain, and we have made certain in- 
quiries which have no doubt led to the 
report that a Committee as described by 
the hon. Member has been sitting. 

Mrz. E. ROBERTSON (Dundee): Will 
the right hon. Gentleman be willing to 
extend the inquiry to all Royal 


; | Grants ? 
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Mr. W. H. SMITH: No, Sir; I 
should not be willing to extend the 
inquiry to the extent the hon. Gentle- 
man suggests. 

Mr. ROBERTSON: I beg to give 
notice that I propose, when the hon. 
Member makes his Motion for the ap- 
pointment of a Committee, to move that 
the inquiry be extended to the adminis- 
tration of the Civil List, and to all 
public appointments held by Members 
of the Royal Family, to the estates the 
income of which is enjoyed by Members 
of the Royal Family, and to any other 
of the national endowments of any mem- 
ber of the Royal Family out of public 
property or public funds. 

r. LABOUCHERE: I do not think 
the right hon. Gentleman quite appre- 
hended my Question, which was not 
whether a Committee had been appointed, 
but whether it had been sitting ? 

Mr. W. H. SMITH: It has not 
been appointed, and therefore could 
not sit. 


MEDIOAL DEPARTMENT CONTRACTS. 


Mr, PIOTON asked the Secretary of 
State for War whether it was true, as 
announced in the Chemist and Druggist 
trade journal, that Messrs. Seabury and 
Johnson, of New York, had been ‘‘ ap- 
pointed contractors to the British 
Government for the supply of surgical 
dressings ;”’ and whether that meant 
that the above firm had obtained a con- 
tract ; and, ifso, whether it was because 
their prices were lower than those of 
native firms, or because their goods were 
better ? 

Mr. E. STANHOPE: No, Sir; the 
Medical Department has no contract 
with Messrs. Seabury and Johnson, or 
with any other American firm, for the 
supply of surgical dressings. 


THE SPECIAL COMMISSION. 
Mr. T. M. HEALY asked the Home 


Secretary by whose orders the prisoners 
James Mullett and Patrick Nally, 
sentenced in 1883 for conspiracy to 
murder, were brought over from Irish 
prisons to a London gaol; whether they 
were visited here by a police officer, or 
by any representative of the Zimes ; and 
if representatives of other “ parties’ 
before the Royal Commission would be 
allowed access to them so as to obtain a 
statement as to what inducements were 
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held out to these prisoners to give 
evidence for the Zimes; and how long 
it was intended to keep these two men 
at Millbank ? ; 

Mr. MATTHEWS: The prisoners 
Mullett and Nally were received in a 
London prison, in order that they might 
be produced as witnesses before the 
Special Commission. Iam informed by 
the Director of Convict Prisons that 
they were visited on the 4th inst. by Mr. 
Thompson, on behalf of Mr. Soames, 
who made the usual official application 
for the purpose. The hon. Member for 
South Mayo has also applied for per- 
mission to seé Nally, and, it having been 
ascertained that his visit is in accordance 
with the usual rule, permission has been 
granted. The like permission will be 
granted to other persons, in accordance 
with the prison rules as to visits. The 
prisoners named will be detained so long 
as they may be required before the 
Special Commission. 

Sm W. HARCOURT (Derby): By 
whose orders and by what authority have 
Irish constables been placed at the dis- 
posal of the agents for the Times, as 
was sworn on the 26th by Constable 
Gallagher ? 

*Mr. SPEAKER: That does not arise 
immediately on the Question. Perhaps 
the right hon. Gentleman will put the. 
Question on the paper. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY (Longford N.): 
By whose orders were the prisoners re- 
moved ? 

Tue HOME SECRETARY: I pre- 
sume by the orders of the. prison 
authority in Ireland. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY: Have the Irish 
Prisons Board control over the English 
prisons, and can they furnish prisoners 
from the Irish for the English gaols at 
their will ? 

Tue HOME SECRETARY: If the 
hon. Member wants general informa- 
tion. as to these matters, I must ask for 
notice of the Question. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY: I ask the Chief 
Secretary for Ireland whether Head- 
constable Preston has not visited those 
prisoners continually on the part of the 
Times, and how it is that officer happens 
to be absent from his duties in Mayo. 
I also wish to know whether a person 
named Tracey has been removed from 
Ireland and kept in prison in Millbank, 
and has there been visited by Head- 
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Mr. BALFOUR: I never heard of it. 
If the hon. Gentleman will put the 
Question on the paper, I will make 
inquiry. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY: I ask the Home 
Secretary whether he has any informa- 
tion as to the visits of Head-constable 
Preston ? 

Taz HOME SECRETARY: No; 
my information is inconsistent with the 
suggestion. 

r. J. F. X. O’BRIEN (Mayo, 8.): 
When am I likely to get permission to 
visit Nally? I asked for it on the 2lst 
instant. . 

Tue HOME SECRETARY: The 
authority is on its way. Reference was 
made to the prison authorities, and as 
soon as it was found that Nally was 
entitled to receive a visitor, the permis- 
sion was given. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY: Can the right 
hon. Gentleman assure the House that 
these two men have been visited by 
nobody except by persons entitled under 
the prison rules to visit them ? 

Tae HOME SECRETARY: I have 
given the hon. Gentleman all the infor- 
mation I can on the subject. 


NEGLECT OF CH{LDREN. 

Mr. PICKERSGILL asked the Pre- 
sident of the Local Government Board 
if he had taken advice whether or not 
Boards of Guardians were the only 
persons who were competent to institute 
@ prosecution against parents under the 
37th Section of the Poor Law Amend- 
ment Act, 1868, for wilfully neglecting 
to provide food for their children, being 
in their custody; and in any case, 
whether he would issue a circular call- 
ing the attention of Boards of Guardians 
to their duties and responsibilities in the 
matter ? 

Mr. RITCHIE: I am advised that 
Boards of Guardians are not the only 
persons who are competent to institute 
proceedings against parents under the 
enactment referred to ; but I should be 
sorry if the fact that such proceed- 
ings may be instituted by others 
should have any effect in inducing 
Boards of Guardians to be less vigilant 
with regard to such cases. So recently 
as the 31st of December last I caused a 
circular letter to be issued to the several 
‘Boards of Guardians, drawing their 
-attention to the Section, and impressing 
upon them the duty which attaches to 
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them of instituting prosecutions in the 
cases to which it refers. 


IRELAND—THE MITCHELSTOWN 
AFFRAY, 1887. 


Mr. MAO NEILL (Donegal, 8.): I 
beg to ask the Chief Secretary to the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, whether 
Mr. O’Neil Segrave, R.M., who was in 
command of the forces of the Crown at 
Mitchelstown in September, 1887, on 
the occasion of a collision with the 
people, in which three lives were lost, 
is the same Mr. O’Neil Segrave of 
whom the following notice appears in 
the Government Gazette of the Cape of 
Good Hope, published by authority on 
Friday, September 4th, 1885 :— 

‘* Head Quarters, Colonial Forces, 

King William’s Town, 24th August, 1885, 
Colonial Forces Order, No. 281. 

‘* His Excellency the Governor, with the ad- 
vice of the Executive Council, has been pleased 
to approve of the following alterations, &c., in 
the Colonial Forces :— 

“ No. 2 Cape Infantry Regiment. 

‘* Lieutenant O’Neil Segrave’s services are 
dispensed with from 31st July, 1885. 

“Herbert Watson Major, gentleman, to be 
Lieutenant, from 1st August, 1885, vice Se- 
grave, whose services have been dispensed 
with. 


‘* By Order, 

“ P. Kenion Ffolliott, Lt. Colonel, 

‘‘ Military Secretary, Colonial Services.’’ 
And, what inquiries, if any, did the 
Government make into the antecedents 
of Mr. O’Neil Segrave previously to his 
appointment to the post of Resident 
Magistrate in October, 1886 ? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: [have already 
explained that the Government are 
making full inquiries into all the 
circumstances, and I hope the hon. 
Member will agree with me it would 
be wise to await the result of such 
inquiries. 

Mr. SEXTON (Belfast, W.): May I 
ask how it happens that ten weeks have 
been consumed in making these in- 
quiries? Has the right hor. Gentle- 
man any objection to give the House an 
assurance that the inquiry will be closed 
before the salary of this person is voted 
by the House ? 

Mr. CONYBEARE (Cornwall, Cam- 
borne): Is it not a matter of notoriety 
that this man was turned out of the Cape 
Army for embezzlement ? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I am makin 
every inquiry into the matter, an 
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have done so since the information 
laid before the House led me to 
believe there was something to be 
investigated, which is not always the 
case. This Gentleman at once went on 
leave, and has remained on leave ever 
since. I apprehend that is the only 
course which it is proper to pursue. 
When I have made full investigation, it 
then remains for the Government to 
determine what course to adopt. 

Mr. SEXTON: The right hon. 
Gentleman has not answered my 
Question. Has he any objection to 
give the House an assurance that the in- 
quiry will be closed before we are asked 
to vote the salary for the Office? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I have every 
expectation that it will; but I cannot 
say definitely. I cannot conceive that 
it will last sv long. 

Mr. MAC NIELL: I will repeat the 
Question on Monday, and if necessary, 
move the adjournment of the House. 


PUBLIC MEETINGS ON THE HORSE 
GUARDS PARADE. 

Mr. CREMER (Shoreditch, Hag- 
gerston): I beg to ask the Secretary of 
State fur the Home Department 
whether any decision has been arrived 
at by the Government in regard to the 
holding of Public Meetings on the 
Horse Guards Parade; and whether 
any objection will be raised to the hold- 
ing of meetings there, under the same 
rules and regulation as are applied to 
meetings in the Public Parks ? 

Mr. MATTHEWS: The Rules of 
Hyde Park, of Battersea Park, of 
Regent’s Park, and of Victoria Park 
allow Public Meetings to be held in 
those Parks, and the Government have 
no intention of altering the Rules of St. 
James’s Park, which prohibit the de- 
livery of Public Addresses on the Horse 
Guards Parade. 

Mr. CREMER: Am I to understand 
by the answer given by the right hon. 
Gentleman that the meetings are not to 
be permitted on the Horse Guards 
Parade, and, if I have rightly interpre- 
ted the answer, has the right hon. Gen- 
tleman any objection to stating the 
reasons that induced Her Majesty’s 
Government to arrive at that conclu- 
sion ? 

Mr. MATTHEWS: The hon. Mem- 
ber has interpreted my answer quite 
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Her Majesty's Government to come to 
that conclusion are these: The Horse 
Guards Parade is situated in the centre 
of a large number of public offices, 
palaces, and public buildings, and in 
the immediate proximity to a large and 
important thoroughfare, and, in the 
opinion of those best competent to form 
an opinion, public meetings there and the 
assemblage of large masses of people 
going to the meetings, would beextremely 
ikely to cause public obstruction. 

Mr. CREMER: May I ask whether 
the attention of the righthon. Gentleman 
and the Government has been directed 
to the fact that occasionally tens of 
thousands of people assemble on the 
Horse Guards Parade to witness mili- 
tary reviews, and on no occasion has 
there ever been a disturbance such as 
he fears ? 

Mr. CONYBEARE: Are we to under- 
stand that the proclamation of Sir 
Charles Warren is still in force ? 


The two latter Questions were not 
answered. 


CONVICTIONS UNDER THE CRIMINAL 
LAW AND PROCEDURE (IRELAND) 
ACT. 


Mr. JOHN MORLEY (Newecastle- 
upon-Tyne): I beg to ask the Chief 
Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant of 
Ireland, what is the number of con- 
victions during the year 1888 under the 
Criminal Law and Procedure (Ireland) 
Act (1) for intimidation; (2) for riot; 
and (3) for taking forcible possession. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: The number 
of convictions during the year 1888 
under the Criminal Law and Procedure 
(Ireland) Act under the heads indicated 
in the Question were as follows :—(1) 
For intimidation, 137 ; (2) for riot, 164 ; 
(8) for taking forcible possession, 50. I 
have also been asked if I would layon the 
Table a Return which I quoted, showing 
the percentage of convictions by Jurors 
and Magistrates. I do not think it isa 
proper paper fo lay on the Table, be- 
cause the result was simply arrived at 
by a sum in arithmetic from Returns 
already in possession of the House. On 

age 24 of the Criminal and Judicial 
Btatistion for the year 1887, it is stated 
that the total number of persons pro- 
ceeded against under the Crimes Act 
was 628, of whom 414 were convicted, 
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down on the same page it is stated that 
1,991 were tried by Jury in the same 
year, and practically;71 per cent were 
convicted. These were the figures I 
gave to the House. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY: May I ask 
whether, in a case where the Govern- 
ment, for the same speech, for the same 


act of intimidation, frame half-a-dozen 


different charges—that is to say, in a 
speech one might be charged probably 
with riot, taking part in an illegal 
conspiracy, taking part in an illegal 
assembly, and also intimidation—having 
obtained a conviction on one charge, 
the Government direct the Magistrates 
to enter acquittals on the others? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I should like 
to inquire into the matter; but what I 
apprehend is the fact is, that if a man is 
tried on several charges and is convicted 
under one and not under the others, if 
the others are withdrawn I presume he 
would not be returned as having been 
convicted under them. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY: And the Magis- 
trates are credited with making so many 
acquittals ? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I am afraid I 
cannot answer that question off-hand 
My information is only taken from the 
ordinary statistical information. 


THE SALE AND USE OF REVOLVERS. 


Mr. R. W. HANBUR Y(Preston): I 
beg to ask the Secretary of State for the 
Home Department, whether the Govern- 
ment intend to take measures to restrain 
the sale and use of revolvers ? 

Mr. MATTHEWS: I am not in a 
position to answer the Question, but I 
can assure the hon. Member that the 
matter is not being lost sight of. 


PRIVATE BILL LEGISLATION. 


Mr. CRAIG SELLAR (Lanarkshire, 
Partick): I beg to ask the First Lord 
of the Treasury whether Her Majesty’s 
Government intend this Session to in- 
troduce a measure to give effect to the 
recommendations of the Joint Com- 
mittee of both Houses of Parliament, 
appointed last Session to examine into 
the present system of Private Bill Legis- 
lation, in favour of ‘‘ the establishment 
of Oommissioners entrusted with the 
functions of Private Bill Committees.” 

Mr. W. H. SMITH: It is the inten- 
tion of the Government to introduce a 
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measure dealing with Private Bill legis- 
lation, based on thé report of the Joint 
Committee. 

Mr. CRAIG SELLAR: I beg to give 
notice that on Tuesday I shall ask leave 
to bring in a Bill for establishing a 
Commission to examine and report on 
Private Bills in Parliament and matters 
relating thereto. 


MINING RENTS AND ROYALTIES. 


Mr. CONYBEARE: I beg to ask 
the First Lord of the Treasury whether 
he will consent to the appointment of a 
Select Committee to which the Bills 
which honourable Members have in- 
troduced, dealing with the question of 
Mining Rents and Royalties, may be 
referred. 

Mr. W. H. SMITH: The hon. and 
learned Member asks whether a certain 
Bill not yet drafted—and consequently 
not yet received at the Public Bill 
Office —is to be referred to a Select 
Committee. Under the circumstances it 
is impossible for me to make any state- 
ment. 

Mr. CONYBEARE: I will repeat 
the Question another day. 


THE SPECIAL COMMISSION. 


Mr. JOHN E. ELLIS (Nottingham, 
Rushclitfe) : I beg to ask the First Lord 
of the Treasury what sum of public 
money has already been advanced from 
the Temporary Commissions Vote to- 
wards defraying the charges of the 
Special Commission (Members of Par- 
liament Charges and Allegations) Act, 
1888 ? 

Mr. W. H. SMITH: The total ex- 
penditure to date from the Temporary 
Commission Vote on account of the 
Special Commission is as follows:— 
Salaries, £375 13s. 3d.; travelling, 
£20 15s. 7d.; shorthand-writing, 
£920 4s.; incidents, £27.19s. 4d.; 
imprest outstanding, £40: total, 
£1,384 12s. 2d. The payments under 
salaries are for the secretary and some 
copying clerks employed under him with 
Treasury authority. The only item of 
importance under “Travelling” is 
£8 16s. 2d. to the Commissioner of 
Police, for the expenses of officers sent 
by order of the Court after Molloy. 
‘Incidents ” represent, almost entirely, 
postage and telegrams. Besides the 
above, there is no doubt a heavy charge 
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on the Stationery Vote for printing. &e. 
‘The Special Commission is being treated 
‘in exactly the same way as any other 
temporary Commission, with the excep- 
tion that no money is being found for 


-witnesses. 

Mr. C0. BRADLAUGH (Northamp- 
ton): I beg to ask the First Lord of 
the Treasury, whether any moneys 
have been or will be paid out of the 
‘Secret Service Vote to any person or 

rsons for or in connection with the 
Fecial Commission now sitting; or for 
or in connection with the collection of 
evidence in Ireland to be laid before 
such Commission ; or for or in connec- 
tion with the investigations made in 
Ireland or elsewhere as to matters laid 
before such Commission, or otherwise 
in conneetion with the charges and alle- 

ations made by the Témes against 
Tentess of this House. 

Mr. W. H. SMITH: I do not think 
it right under ordinary circumstances 
to make any statements with reference 
to the application of Secret Service 
money, but under the special circum- 
stances I feel I ought to reply to the 
hon. Member. I assure him that no 
Secret Service money has been or will 
be spent for the purposes indicated by 
the hon. Member. It is, of course, the 
duty of the Government to use Secret 
Service money for the purpose for 
which it is principally provided— 
namely, the prevention and detection of 
crime; but, I repeat, no money has 
been or will be used by the Government 
for the purposes specified by the hon. 
Member. 

Mr. SEXTON: Do the Government 
intend to make any proposal in regard 
to the costs of the defence with reference 
‘to the forged letters which the Times 
admitted to-day they had falsely at- 
tributed to Mr. Parnell, Mr. Egan, Mr, 
O’Kelly, and Mr. Davitt. 

*Mr. SPEAKER: Order, order. 
‘That has no connection with the Ques- 
‘tion on the Paper. 

Mr. SEXTON: I wish to point out 
that the Question on the Bina at | 
ludes—— 

*Mr. SPEAKER: Order, order. The 
Question on the Paper refers to the 
application of the Secret Service Fund. 

rk. CONYBEARE: I wish to ask the 
First Lord of the Treasury whether his 
attention has been called to the facsimile 
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last, purporting to be a letter addressed 
by Joseph Soames, Solicitor to the 
Times newspaper, to the Proprietors, 
announcing the suspension of the usual 
dividend, and containing the following 
sentence :—‘‘ No provision has been 
made by ‘ The Special Commission Act, 
1888,’ for the payment of any part of 
the expense incurred by the parties to 
the present inquiry. What action, if 
any, Parliament may take in this respect 
remains to be seen. In view, however, 
of this uncertainty, and of the heavy 
expense,” &c.; and, whether he, or any 
other person on behalf of the Govern- 
ment, has given the Zimes any ground 
or reason for thus intimating to the 
Proprietors that their expenses might 
v recouped to them by a Parliamentary 
ote. 

Mr. SEXTON: Perhaps under thig 
Question my Question will be relevant. 
I wish to ask whether the Government 
propose to defray any of the costs of 
the defence of the forged letters 
which the TZimes admit they have 
falsely attributed to Mr. Parnell, Mr. 
Egan, Mr. O’Kelly, and Mr. Davitt, 
and which were the product of a gross 
and disgraceful fraud, and also whether, 
as the Government intend to faciliate 
the deteetion of crime, they will aid Irish 
Members financially to pursue what 
they claim to be a foul and criminal 
conspiracy against them, of which 
the man [fouston is one of the instru- 
ments. 

Ma. W. H. SMITH: I will reply at 
once to the question of the hon. Mem- 
ber, although I think it would have 
been better if notice had been given. 
The Government are not in a position 
to make any recommendation to the 
House until they have considered the 
Report of the Commission, which will be 
presented to Parliament ; and, as regards 
that which is alleged to be a foul 
conspiracy _- 

Mr. T. P. O’CONNOR (Liverpool, 
Scotland): Alleged? Admitted. 

Mr. W. H. SMITH: I have no know- 
ledge of the circumstances to which the 
hon, Member refers. I can only repeat 
what I have always stated—that any 
exertion which the Government can use 
fur the detection of crime and the punish- 
ment of crime will be used by the 
Government. In answer to the question 
of the hon. Member, I have to say I have 
not, nor has any person on behalf of the 
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Government, intimated to the proprietors 
of the Times that their expenses might 
be recouped by a Parliamentary Vote. 

Mr. P. A. CHANOE (Kilkenny, 8.) : 
Arising out of the Question of the right 
hon. Gentleman, might I ask him 
whether he will take effective steps to 
secure that no documents in the posses- 
sion of any officer of the Government 
will be destroyed ? 

Mr. W. H. SMITH: I can hardly 
suppose that the hon. Gentleman is 
serious in asking that. Any Member of 
the Government who was privy to the 
destruction of documents which were 
necessary to the enforcement of justice 
would deserve to be impeached. 

Mr. CHANCE: That is not answer- 
ing my question, Sir. My question was 
whether the Government would see 
that effective steps were taken that no 
officer of the Government—no Govern- 
ment official—should be permitted to 
destroy documents. 

Mr. W. H. SMITH: I think it is 
hardly necessary for me to answer that 
question. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY: I wish to ask 
whether the Government has recon- 
sidered the offer they formerly made to 
Members on this side of the House— 
namely, to lend the Irish Nationalist 
Members the services of Her Majesty’s 
Attorney-General to prosecute the Times 
in connection with the criminal publica- 
tion of the forged letters. 

Mr. W. H. SMITH: I think the 
hon. and learned Member would hardly 
wish me to answer that question. At 
all events, if he does think it necessary, 
it will be desirable he should put it on 
the paper. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY: I have to ask 
the First Lord of the Treasury, if Her 
Majesty’s Attorney General persists in 
the making of criminal charges and 
allegations against Members of this 
House, Her Majesty’s Government, in 
view of the withdrawal by that official 
of the forged letters, alleged by him to 
have been written by the hon. Member 
for Cork, will continue him in his office 
of Attorney General ; can he state what 

rtion of his time has been devoted to 

is office of Attorney General during 
the sittings of the Royal Commission ; 
and whether any previous Attorney 
General has been allowed exclusively to 
devote himself for several months to 
private practice ? 


Mr. W. H. Smith 
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Mr. W. H. SMITH: It is notorious 
that any charges which the Attorney 
General has atianail have been made 
in his capacity as counsel for the Zimes, 
and in strict accordance with the rules 
which regulate the conduct of coun- 
sel. He has not departed, so far as 
I am aware, in any respect from the 
practice which has prevailed with regard 
to the Law Officers of the Crown. It 
is not in my power to say what time he 
has recently devoted to the special 
duties of his office: but he has dis- 
charged them with assiduity and to the 
satisfaction of the Government. Former 
Attorney Generals have certainly under- 
taken private practice to the full extent: 
to which the present holder of that 
office has done. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY: I should like to: 
ask the First Lord of the Treasury,. 
whether his attention has been called to- 
the fact that, so far back as the begin- 
ning of the month of November, now 
nearly four months since, the learned 
Attorney General, who, as he says, was: 
discharging his functions to the satis- 
faction of Her Majesty’s Government,. 
had, under the hand of Richard Pigott, 
a statement that he was unable to bear 
cross-examination, and that, if produced 
as a witness, the most damaging ad- 
missions would have to be made by him. 
in regard to his previous character ; and 
whether he has referred that statement: 
to the learned Attorney General, and 
whether the Government retain that. 
confidence in the learned Gentleman to 
which the right hon. Gentlemen has just. 
given expression ? 

Mr. W. H. SMITH: I. have no. 
knowledge of the circumstances to- 
which the hon. Member refers. I must, 
therefore, ask him, if he desires an 
answer, to put the Question on the 
paper. I have referred to the way in 
which the Attorney General has dis- 
charged his duties gua Attorney Gene- 
al 


ral. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY: I beg to give- 
notice that at the first opportunity L 
will move,—Resolved, that in the 
opinion of this House, Mr. Attorney 
General has forfeited its confidence. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE: I wish to 
ask the First Lord of the Trea- 
sury whether the Attorney General, 
peeing as the Attorney General from 
the Front Bench, did not, in the discus- 
sion upon the Special Commission Bill , 
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say as an argument for passing that 
Bill, that if he were counsel for the 
Times again he would prove one of 
those forged letters to be genuine. 

Taz ATTORNEY GENERAL “~ 
R. E. Wesster, Isle of Wight): Mr. 
Speaker: May I be allowed to answer 
that Question myself? I never made 
any such statement, or anything which, 
by any distortion of my words, is capable 
of that interpretation. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE : I will put the 
words down in a Question for to- 
morrow. 

Mr. SEXTON: Will the First 
Lord of the Treasury ask the learned 
Attorney General whether he adopts 
the conclusion stated in open court 
by his clients, the Zimes—that the 
letters were the product of a gross and 
disgraceful fraud ? 

*Mr. SPEAKER: [‘‘ Order, order! ”’] 
These are not Po 9 questions to ask 
in the House of Common; they ought 
to be asked elsewhere. 

Mr. J. W. PHILIPPS: I wish 
to ask the Home Secretary what pre- 
cautions he has taken that neither 
Houston nor any other of the Times 
witnesses shall be able to escape out 
of the jurisdiction. 

Mr. MATTHEWS: The practice of 
making suggestions against private 
individuals under cover of questions of 
this kind appears to me to be open to 
the very gravest objection. I must ab- 
solutely decline to state what steps I 
take against any individual whatever. 
I may inform the hon. Member that it 
is no part of my duty, and it is not 
within my power, to look after persons 
whom he styles witnesses. The duty of 
the Home Secretary and of the police of 
the Metropolis is to look after and pre- 
vent the escape of persons charged with 
crime. Whenever notice of any charge 
of crime comes to my ears I shall act as 
the law requires. 

Mr. PHILIPPS: With reference to 
the objection of the Home Secretary as 
to the form of my Question, I should 
like to remind him that the same Ques- 
tion—— 

*Mr. SPEAKER: Ifthe hon. Member 
will ask a question he will be in order. 

Mr. PHILLIPS: My Question is 
whether the same Question was not put 
to the Home Secretary yesterday, and 
whether he did not promise to answer it 
to-day. 
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Mr. MATTHEWS: No; I gave no 
such promise. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY: May I ask the 
Home Secretary with reference to the 
steps taken to apprehend Pigott, at what 
hour telegrams were sent out from Scot- 
land Yard to British agents at home and 
abroad to aid in the capture of Pigott? 

Mr. MATTHEWS: I must take 
leave to say that, ifthe hon. and learned 
Member desires to facilitate the escape 
of Pigott, the effect of Questions in this 
House as to the action of the police un- 
doubtedly tend in that direction. I must, 
therefore, in the discharge of my duty, 
decline to say more than that the police 
are taking all the steps that are usual 
and proper in a case of perjury and 
forgery. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY: How will it 
facilitate in any way the escape of 


Pigott ? 

“he. SPEAKER: Order, order. The 
hon. and learned Member is proceeding 
to argue with the right hon. Gentleman. 
The question is a purely argumentative 
one. 

MEETINGS IN TRAFALGAR SQUARE. 

Mr. PIOKERSGILL (Bethnal Green, 
8.W.) : I wish to ask the Home Secre- 
tary whether, since the appointment of 
Mr. Munro as Chief Commissioner, the 
Proclamation issued by Sir Charles 
Warren respecting Trafalgar Square has 
been withdrawn or whether it is still in 
force ? 

Mr. MATTHEWS: The proclama- 
tion has not been withdrawn. 


CONDUCT OF THE POLICE. 

Mr. PIOKERSGILL: I wish to ask 
the Home Secretary another Question 
on a matter affecting my own Constitu- 
ency, and it is of such urgency that I 
venture to put it without notice. I have 
a letter from Mr. James Branch, a well- 
known manufacturer in Bethnal Green, 
and a member of the London County 
Council, in which he says, ‘‘ A policeman. 
called here for a copy of the bill en- 
closed.”” The bill is simply an an- 
nouncement of a public meeting at the 
Bethnal Green Liberal and Radical 
Club, for the purpose of hearing a lec- 
ture by a Member of this House upon 
‘“‘ Democracy andits aims.” Mr. Branch 
writes :— 

“ The policeman stated that he was ordered 
to call for the bill by his sergeant at the Com- 
mercial Street Station. I told him to tell 
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this. sergeant that he had no right or 
authority to send for these bills, and I 
should certainly decline to give him one. 
‘They did the same at Bow a few days since, 
when we instructed our printer to refuse any 
‘such application, and I think it is being done 
for the sole purpose of intimidation.” 


Treland— Imprisonment 


I beg to ask the right hon. Gentleman 
by whose directions this is done, and 
why these inquisitorial annoyances are 
committed by the police, seeing that 
they were absolutely unknown until the 
advent to power of the right hon. 
Gentleman ? 

Mr. MATTHEWS: The circum- 
stances mentioned by the hon. Member 
are entirely unknown to me; but it is 
the well-established practice of the police 
to obtain information of meetings where 
Jarge numbers of people would probably 
‘be gathered together, with a view to 

reventing any breach of the peace or 
ie occurring. The object is not 
to intimidate, but to protect. The prac- 
tice was a recognised one long before I 
became Home Secretary. 

Mr. PICKERSGILL: I beg to give 
notice that I will take an early oppor- 
tunity of calling further attention to 
this matter. 

Mr. CONYBEARE: I happen to be 
the hon. Member who is to deliver this 
address. Will the right hon. Gentleman 
institute inquiries at the Comwmercial 
Street Station as to why constables are 
appointed to guard the street in which 
aclub is situated, at which I have the 
honour of attending. Is he aware the 
meeting in question is held on private 
premises and not in an open space ? 


Tue SPEAKER: Order, order. It 


will be more convenient for Questions - 


of this character to be given notice of. 


ITRELAND—IMPRISONMENT OF MR. 
CAREW. 


Mr. J. J. CLANCY (Dublin Oo., 
N.): I wish to ask the Chief Secretary 
a Question which was put to the 
Solicitor General for Ireland yesterday. 
It is whether the Chief Secretary to the 
Lord Lieutenant will, by removing Mr. 
Carew from Kilkenny Gaol to Dublin, 
give the hon. Gentleman facilities for 
consulting his legal adviser and pre- 
paring his defence ? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: It would have 
been more convenient to have had notice 
of this Question. I have seen some 
Report, but I must say I do not under- 


Mr. Pickoregill 
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stand how it would enable Mr. Carew 
to prepare his defence if he be removed 
from Kilkenny to Kilmainhum. 

Mr. CLANCY: Mr. Carew’s solicitor 
resides in Naas, and I havea letter from 
the solicitor to say that if he leaves 
home at 5 o’clock in the morning to see 
Mr. Carew he cannot get back until 
7 o'clock at night. Mr. Carew’s counsel 
lives in Dublin, and he must leave at 
10 o’clock in the morning, and he can- 
not get home again until 7 o'clock. To 
keep. Mr. Carew in Kilkenny means 
that he is to be deprived of the oppo- 
tunity of consulting. his legal advisers. 
My (Question is, whether the Govern- 
ment will connive at that? , 

Mr. SEXTON: Is it true that Mr. 
Carew has been put in a boarded cell 
and supplied with hospital diet, but 
that his clothes have not been restored 
to him ? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I am not 
aware of that. I believe, but I am not 
sure. The right hon. Gentleman had 
better put a Question on the Paper; it 
is very inconvenient to answer without 
notice. 

Mr. CLANCY: I am sorry to have 
to put another question on the subject, 
but I do it because no time is to be lost 
in this matter. The action is to be tried 
shortly, and Mr, Carew wants all the 
time between the present and the trial 
in order to consult his legal advisers, 
I wish to ask whether, if the right hon. 
Gentleman observes that the keeping of 
Mr, Carew in Kilkenny Gaol will prac- 
tically deprive him of consulting. his 
legal advisers, he will pass over the 
prison rules, and direct Mr. Carew’s 
removal to Kilmainham. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I have never 
yet heard it suggested that a prisoner 
should be removed from one prison to 
another in order to be near his solicitor. 
If, however, Mr. Carew’s solicitor will 
lay the facts before the Prisons Board 
the matter will no doubt be considered. 

Mr. CLANOY: I am very sorry to 
have to interfere once more, but I. beg 
to inform the right hon. Gentleman 
that the Prisons Board have already 
been informed of the facts, and have 
refused the request. 

Mr. J. RE MOND (Wexford, N.): 
May I b™ permitted to put a Question 
to the right hon. Gentleman, upon the 
matter, of which I can speak with some 
knowledge, as I happened to be pro- 
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fessionally engaged in the case. It is 
erfectly impossible for Mr. Carew to 
ave the necessary consultations with 
his professional advisers in the jail in 
which he is at present. The facts have 
been laid before the Prisons Board, and 


’ they have refused to remove Mr. Oarew. 


I have therefore to ask the Chief Secre- 
tary whether in this state of facts he will 
take upon himself to reeommend that 
the Prisons Board should at once order 
the removal of Mr. Carew to Dublin? 
The case is coming on at the forthcoming 
assizes at Belfast, and therefore the 
matter is one of the most extreme 
urgency. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: Of course I 
shall be very§glad to make any inquiry ; 
but I think the hon. Gentleman and the 
House will feel that this is rather 
an extraordinary request to make. In- 
stead of the solicitor going to the pri- 
soner, the prisoner is to be removed 
from one prison to another to suit the 
convenience of the solicitor. 

Mr. J. REDMOND: May I ask the 
right hon. Gentleman whether his atten- 
tion has been called to the remarks of 
the Lord Chief Justice of Ireland in a 
similar case heard the other day, which 
were to the effect that he and the mem- 
bers of his Court hoped that in all cases 
of that kind every facility possible would 
be given by the Prisons Board to enable 
prisoners to have the necessary corsul- 
tations with their solicitors ? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: The hon. 
Gentleman may be sure that of those 
remarks I entirely approve. 

Mr. T.M. HEALY: Astheright hon. 
Gentleman has said it is impossible to 
remove prisoners from one jail to 
another for the convenience of a par- 
ticular svlicitor, will he say how it is 
that certain prisoners have been brought 
from Ireland to London in the interest 
of the Times ? 

Mr. A.J. BALFOUR: I am not fully 
aware of the facts; but I understand 
that that was in obedience to some man- 
date of a Court. 

IRELAND—MR. CECIL ROCHE. 

Mx. T. P. O';CONNUR: I desire to 
put. a question to the Chief Secretary 
with regard to Mr; Cecil Roche, one of 
the Resident Magistrates who recently 
sentenced Mr. O’ Brien to imprisonment ; 
it is, whether it is the fact that Mr. 
Houston, whose name will not be 
unfamiliar to the right hon, Gentleman, 
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was before Mr. Roche’s elevation to the 
magistracy, Mr. Houston’s employer and 
paymaster. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I know no- 
thing about that, nor do I think it is a 
stery subject to put a Question to me 
about. 


NEW MEMBER SWORN. 


Jabez Spencer Balfour, esquire, for 
Burnley. 


STOWMARKET COUNTY COURT. 


Mr. CONYBEARE (Cornwall, Cam- 
borne) asked the Secretary of State for 
the Home Department, if he is aware 
that the clerk to the Registrar of the 
Stowmarket County Court has not yet 
been appointed by Sir Francis Roxburgh, 
the County County Judge, to adminis- 
ter oaths under Section 83 of the Act of 
last Session ; and if he will see that the 
Judge forthwith nominates suitable per- 
sons in every district to administer 
oaths in the absence of the Registrars ? 

Mr. MATTHEWS: I am informed 
by the Lord Chancellor that he does 
not know whether the Judge has, 
or has not, made any such appoint- 
‘ment ; that the matter is left by the Act 
entirely within the discretion of the 
Judge, and does not appear to be in- 





tended as a provision for the absence of 

the Registrar. Any complaint on the 
| matter should be addressed directly to 
the Judge. 


DEFECTIVE CAVALRY SWORDS. 


Mr. HANBURY (Preston) asked the 
Under Secretary of State for India 
whether it was the fact, as stated by the 
Times Indian correspondent on 25th 
February, that ‘of 500 swords of the 
Madras Cavalry recently tested half were 
broken ur bent’’ ; if so, what number so 
tested were defective; and what pro- 
portion of the swords and bayonets in 
the hands of British and Native troops 
in India have been submitted to a 
Government test, and what proportion 
of those so tested have proved defec- 
tive ? 

Lorpv HENRY BRUCE asked the 
Secretary of State for War whether the 
statement is substantially correct that 
out of 500 swords of the Madras 
Cavalry recently tested, half were 
broken or bent; and, if so, who is to 
blame ? 
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Sm J. E. GORST: The Secretary of 
State has no information on this sub- 
ject, but has telegraphed for a full 
Re rt to be sent by an early mail, 
which will, when received, answer the 
inquiries of the hon. Member and of 
the noble Lord. 

Mr MACNEILL: Will the hon. 
Gentleman be kind enough to give 
the names of the contractors who 
supplied the swords, and also state 
whether the swords were made in Eng- 
land or India? 

Six J. E. GORST: The Secretary of 
State has already telegraphed to India 
for information, and is awaiting an an- 
swer. 


UOTION. 
—_o— 
WEIGHTS AND MEASURES BILL. 

On Motion of Sir Michael Hicks-Beach, Bill 
for amending the Law relating to Weights 
and Measures; and for other purposes con- 
nected therewith, ordered to be brought in by 
Sir Michael Hicks-Beach and Baron Henry de 


Worms. 
Bill presented, and read first time. [Bill 136.] 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 


— 06 —— 


ADDRESS IN ANSWER TO HER 
MAJESTY’S MOST GRACIOUS SPEECH. 


Order read for resuming Adjourned 
Debate on Amendment proposed to 
Question |2ist February|—jdee page 
41.] 

And which Amendment was, 

In paragraph 8, line 4, to leave out all the 

words after the word ‘‘ Country,” to the end 
of the paragraph, in order to insert the 
words,—‘‘ But we humbly represent to Your 
Majesty that the present system of adminis- 
tration in Ireland is harsh, oppressive, and 
unjust, that it violates the rights and alienates 
the affections of Your Majesty’s Irish Subjects, 
and is viewed with reprobation and aversion 
by the people of Great Britain : 
_ “And we humbly represent to Your Ma- 
jesty that such measures of conciliation should 
be adopted as may bring about the content- 
ment of the Irish people, and establish a real 
union between Great Britain and Ireland,’’— 
(Mr. John Morley) 


—instead thereof. 

Question again proposed, ‘‘That the 
words proposed to be left out stand part 
of the Question.” 


Debate resumed. 


Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE (Bradford, 
C.): Mr. Speaker, I had not quite con- 
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cluded my remarks when the House ad- 
journed yesterday, and therefore I ask 
permission to make a few more observa- 
tions. Yesterday, I endeavoured to 
show that the Chief Secretary for Ire- 
land is responsible for the conduct of 
the Resident Magistratesin the sentences 
they pass on conviction under the 
Crimes Act, and that the right hon. 
Gentleman does not exercise the dis- 
cretion which he possesses of directing 
that the prisoners should be treated as 
first-class misdemeanants. I quoted the 
language of the Chief Secretary, but 
the right hon. Gentleman was not satis- 
fied with my quotation. I said I would 
look at the speech again, and having 
done so, I find I was justified in every- 
thing I said on the subject. The Chief 
Secretary has spoken several times on 
the treatment of political prisoners, and 
in every case has justified their treat- 
ment as common criminals. Ina speech 
on the 6th of August last the right hon. 
Gentleman said that nothing would in- 
duce him, as long as he was Chief Sec- 
retary, to draw a distinction between 
one class of offenders against the law 
and another. In a speech he made in 
December last, he said that it was im- 
possible, in his opinion, to draw a 
distinction between political offences 
and other crimes. Again, on Friday 
last, in one of the most ungenerous 
speeches ever addressed to the House, 
in which he accused these prisoners of 
malingering, of imaginary sufferings, 
foolish mania, obtaining relaxation of 
rules, and soon, the right hon, Gentle- 
man said— 

“He would not, so long as hx; was Irish 
Secretary, admit that any man had earned 
special privileges in an Irish prison because he 
had been engaged in the shocking crimes for 
which Members of that House had been im- 
prigoned under the Crimes Act.” 


Therefore I am entitled to say that the 
right hon. Gentleman has given a cue 
to the Resident Magistrates, and they 
have followed it. In a debate which 
took place in December, Mr. Edward 
Harrington gave his experience in 
prison in a speech of great dignity and 
moderation; he described the indig- 
nities to which he had been saldeehel, 
how his clothes had teen torn off, how 
he had been ordered to take exercise 
with criminals, and on refusing to do 
80 was put upon bread and water ; and, 
worst of all, when he had to give 
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evidence in a Court of Justice, he was 
brought among his own constituents in 

rison dress. I myself saw Mr. Blunt 
in Court in prison garb. 


Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: He refused 
to put on ordinary clothes. 


Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE: I was not 
aware of that. At all events Isaw Mr. 
Sheehy in Loughrea in prison garb, 
and he had not refused; neither had 
Mr. E. Harrington refused, for he 
made a complaint on the subject to the 
House. The right hon. Gentleman has 
directed the prosecution of no fewer 
than 11 Members of this House, some 
of whom gotthree months’, four months’, 
and five months’ imprisonment for 
speeches, all of which had been for- 
gotten. These 11 men have been prose- 
cuted during the Recess, and they have 
all, or nearly all, been sentenced to im- 
prisonment as common prisoners, and 
for the first time two of them, Mr. E. 
Harrington and Mr. Condon, were sub- 
jected tohard labour, The gaolers also 
have taken the cue and increased their 
severity to the prisoners, whom they 
have submitted to the indignity of 
having their hair eut. There never was 
a greater outrage committed in the 
name of law than that in Mr. E. Har- 
rington’s case. As the House has heard 
from the Solicitor General for Ireland 
(Mr. Madden), he was tried for one 
offence and sentenced on another. No 
evidence was given in support of the 
charge, which related to the speech 
which he had made, but he was sen- 
tenced to six months’ hard labour for 
publishing reports of meetings of sup- 
pressed Neanschies of the National 
League. For 16 months no person has 
been proceeded against for a similar 
offence. The Solicitor General said that 
if Mr. Harrington had undertaken not 
to repeat the offence he would have been 
let off. No one in Ireland would give 
such an undertaking; indeed, I read in 
the Freeman’s Journal that a poor widow 
and her daughter were sent to gaol for 
two or three months for refusing to give 
such an undertaking. Mr. E. Harring- 
ton preferred to apply to the Superior 
Court for a habeas corpus rather than to 
appeal. He did not succeed, and there- 
fore an appeal was not open to him. 
Then there is the case of Mr. Carew, 
one of the most respected Members 
of the House, and a_ thorough 
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gentleman in every respect. He was 
convicted of conspiracy to induce per- 
sons not to take evicted farms. For that 
offence he was sentenced to four months’ 
imprisonment. Mr. Carew declined to 
appeal, because the County Court Judge 
—Judge Darling—had expressed his 
determination never to interfere in the 
exercise of the Magistrates’ discretion un- 
less he was satisfied the Magistrates had 
made some mistake in law. I will not 
deal with the case of Mr. O’Brien 
further than to say that it is necessary 
that someone as well known and popu- 
lar as Mr. O’Brien should bring vividly 
to the public mind the iniquity of the 
present system. Mr. Sheehy has made 
a similar resistance to these prison in- 
dignities, especially to the enforced exer- 
cise with common criminals. There 
is no civilized country in Europe 
where such indignities are inflicted on 
political prisoners. In France the 
question is not so much one of law as 
of administration. It is impossible by 
law to define what is a political prisoner ; 
the matter is therefore left to the ad- 
ministration of the Minister of the In- 
terior. In 1883 M. Thiers issued a 
circular in which he directed that politi- 
cal prisoners should be treated with 
special indulgence. Under this cate- 
gory came offenders under the Press 
Laws, and those who had been convicted 
in connection with public meetings. All 
doubtful cases were to be referred to 
the Minister of the Interior. The rules 
were liberally administered, and even 
members of the International. who ad- 
vocated something like public plunder, 
were held to come within them, while 
those who had joined in the excesses of 
the Commune—pétroleuses and the like, 
were treated undertheordinary law. That 
disposes of the Chief Secretary’s argu- 
ment with respect to dynamiters. 
In former times in our own country 
a like leniency was extended to 
political crime. In 1809 William 
Cobbett, who was convicted of in- 
citing soldiers to mutiny, was treated 
with extraordinary indulgence, even al- 
lowed when in prison to have his chil- 
dren with him and to continue the pub- 
lication of the Weekly Register, containing 
as it did bitter attacks on the Govern- 
ment. Leigh Hunt composed in prison 
some of his best poems. Some of the 
best things in English literature have 
been written by political prisoners in 
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goal. I might, perhaps, recommend to 
right hon. Gentlemen opposite a little 
book called ‘ Prison Lyrics,” which was 
committed to memory by Mr. Wilfred 
Blunt, while he was in prison recently. 
The same policy was followed in the 
imprisonment of Mr. O’Connell. He, 
convicted of conspiring to intimidate and 
create terror among the people, was 
treated in prison with extraordinary 
indulgence. On many days his dinner 
party consisted of as many as 30 people. 
It is stated also that Sir Charles Gavan 
Duffy received lessons in elcecution 
during the time he wasin gaol. I quote 
these instances for the purpose of show- 
ing what was the practice in the past, 
and I say the Chief Secretary has prac- 
tically inaugurated a new policy by 
treating Irish Members and others in the 
manner he has treated them—a policy, 
I venture to say, discreditable to 
this country, and opposed to the 
good fame of England. It appears 
to me to have been the deliberate policy 
of the right hon. Gentleman to affix to 
Irish Members the status of criminals. 
He always speaks of offences under the 
Crimes Act as crimes and the perpe- 
trators as criminals, and in a speech 
from which I quoted a short time ago 
he spoke of the offence committed by 
Irish Members, and afterwards alluded 
to those who committed such offences as 
‘shocking criminals.” It appears to 
be part of that same policy that has 
been exposed before the Royal Com- 
mission—the policy of branding the 
Irish Leader and his principal Ool- 
leagues with connivance, with outrage 
andcrime. In Ireiand thepolicy hasbeen 
to treat those Members who have com- 
mitted offences under the Crimes Act as 
criminals in every sense of the term. 
One part of this policy has altogether 
failed. Itis exploded. The accused have 
become the accusers, and I will ven- 
ture to say the policy of the Chief Secre- 
tary, in reference to the Crimes Act, will 
be equally unsuccessful. It was on the 
very day for the Second Reading of the 
Crimes Act that the forged letters were 
published, with the object of influencing 
public opinion and enabling the Govern- 
ment to carry their Act through ; and I 
say, therefore, that forged letters, Coer- 
cion Act, and Government might appro- 
priately disappear from the scene to- 
gether. I would not even make an ex- 
ception in favour of my right hon. 
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Friend the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
In conclusion, let me say a word on the 
effect of the policy. The treatment of 
Irish prisoners and others in this matter 
has been foolish and wanton, and has 
not had the desired effect, It does not 
deter people from committing offences 
of this kind ; on the ‘contrary, it rather 
stimulates and induces people to do the 
same thing. There are numbers of 
people in Ireland who have been in- 
duced, by the very manner in which 
these prisoners have been treated, to 
commit similar offences. In yesterday’s 
Freeman's Journal it appears that the 
evictions upon the Clanricarde estate 
have been renewed. 1 was under the 
impression that the Chief Secretary had 
refused to lend the forces of the Crown 
for carrying out.evictions on this estate. 
I thought that Dr. Healy, the coad- 
juting Bishop of the diocese, had per- 
suaded the right hon. Gentleman 
that it was not wise to do so, and 
I am surprised that a force is as- 
sisting the landlord on that estate. 
The account in the Freeman’s Journat 
says six families were evicted on the 
previous day, and turned out upon the 
roadside. The weather was intensely 
cold, and snow covered the ground. It 
was pitiful, the correspondent said, to 
see old men, women, and young children 
shivering in the cold, while their house- 
hold goods were being scattered about 
the yard. Twenty Hmergency men, 
a hundred police, and a detachment of 
soldiers assisted at the evictions. It 
appears that the force assembled on the 
previous night. For my own part, I 
can only say that, having taker: up the 
case of these unfortunate people, I will 
not be backward in supporting them in 
future, in the absence cf their legitimate 
advisers, their Representatives, and the 
Leaders of the Irish Party—Mr. O’Brien 
and the hon, Member for Mayo, who, I 
am sorry to hear, is compelled to leave 
England for the benefit of his health. 
The Representatives of the country are 
about to go to prison, and I say that if 
I can render any assistance, if they 
desire it, by going there and holding a 
meeting to protest against these cruel 
evictions, I shall feel it my duty to do 
so, and I will give whatever advice to 
the tenants may seem pertinent to the 
occasion. In conclusion, I will refer 
to words used by my hon. Friend the 
He con- 
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cluded his short speech by saying that, 
in Ireland— 

“A great system was working for equity 

and freedom, and an ever-increasing attempt 
to give the same guarantees for independence 
as England possessed.’ 
I am sorry to think my right hon. 
Friend is living in a fool’s paradise ; for 
that appears to me exactly the converse 
of what is taking place. For my part, 
after some inquiry in Ireland during 
several visits, and having paid more 
attention to the facts of the cases that 
have occurred there under the Coercion 
Act than most Members during the 
last two years, I have certainly 
come to the conclusion that the 
administration of Ireland under the 
present Chief Secretary is being carried 
out by an organized system of police 
espionage, ngs een by and supporting 
a system of Coercion, carried out in 
total contempt of Irish opinion—in total 
disregard of all those Constitutional 
principles which the English people 
most value and uphold. 

Mr. J. CHAMBERLAIN (Birming- 
ham, West): I must confess that I am 
somewhat disappointed by the speech to 
which we have just listened. When my 
right hon. Friend rose yesterday after- 
noon I hoped that he would at leastintro- 
duce some novelty into the debate, and 
rise to the height of this great argu- 
ment. My right hon. Friend has de- 
voted special attention to Ireland and to 
Irish policy, and he has devoted to that 
question all the resources of a most 
eo oe intellect; and certainly I 

oped that on the present occasion he 
would have given to the House some 
general principles of policy upon which 
we might have continued the discussion, 
and that he would not have confined 
himself, as he has done, strictly to the 
lines of previous speakers, and to a dis- 
quisition on all the petty details of ad- 
ministration in Ireland. I wish to re- 
call to the House the fact that the 
Amendment we are considering consists 
of two branches, In the first place, this 
Amendment condemns in unhesitating 
and unqualified terms the present sys- 
tem of administration in Ireland; and, 
in the second place, it goes on to suggest 
an alternative policy and the adoption 
of such measures of conciliation as 
would bring about the contentment of 
the Irish people and establish a real 
union between Great Britain and Ire- 
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land. Surely the second part of the 
Amendment is much more important 
than the first, and yet, from first to last, 
although we have had three days’ debate, 
no single speaker has uttered one single 
word upon the second branch. The line of 
argument hitherto has,in my opinion, not 
been broad enough to sustain a Vote of 
Censure. What is it that we are asked to 
do? We are asked to censure the 
Government, knowing that the result 
of that would be a change of Govern- 
ment; and, what is more important, an 
entire change in the relations between 
this country and Ireland. Surely, if 
we are to take so important a step as 
that, we ought to know something of 
the policy of the Government which is 
to succeed the one we are asked to 
condemn. It may be a good thing to 
make such a change; it may be that 
the time has come for it; but, if so, 
why do you argue, why do not you 
give us and the country an opportunity 
of considering what are the circum- 
stances which should now lead us to 
reverse the policy at which we arrived 
only two years ago? In 1886 the policy 
of Home Rule, the policy of a separate 
Parliament in Dublin, was rejected in 
this House; and it was rejected still 
more conclusively in the country. It 
may be that our fears which led us to 
join in that rejection may have been 
groundless. It may be that in course 
of the two years which have elapsed 
you have found new arguments which 
will enable you to recommend more 
successfully the policy which was then 
rejected. Why do not you produce 
the arguments to the House? Why 
do you ask us to give a verdict on 
false pretences? Why do you ask 
us to accept Home Rule not by any 
arguments in favour of Home Rule, 
but by petty attacks on the Administra- 
tion? I say that the course we are 
asked . to take is too important to be 
decided by aside wind. The fate of the 
Empire, the peace of Ireland, ‘by your 
own assertion, depend upon the course 
which you are recommending. The fate 
of the Empire and the peace of Ireland 
ought not to be allowed to depend upon 
the question whether one particular 
Member of Parliament has had his hair 
cut and another Member of Parliament 
has refused to be weighed. What are 
the grounds, hitherto submitted to this 
House, upon which we are asked to 
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reverse the decision at which we arrived 
in 1886? We are to accept a Home 
Rule Administration—because that is 
the question—because it appears that 
under the Coercion Act, out of some 
5,000,000 subjects of Her Majesty in 
Ireland, there are at the present time 
111 persons, all told, who have been 
confined for short periods of imprison- 
ment in the Irish gaols. It is not 
denied by anybody that these persons 
have committed the offences with which 
they are charged. They boast of it; it 
is made part of the case on their behalf 
that they have committed these offences 
deliberately, of course with the best 
intentions and motives. [t is not denied, 
I believe, that offences of this kind 
must be repressed. Either you must do 
away with the state of things under 
which these offences are committed or 
you must repress the offenders. But it 
is said in a few cases—as far as I know 
not in more than half-a-dozen of them— 
the sentences which have been inflicted 
are harsh and excessive; and it is said 
that in another small number of cases, 
probably a score, or it may be a little 
more than ascore, the treatment of those 
offenders, after they have been con- 
victed, has been unnecessarily harsh. 
These allegations are all of them made 
on ex parte statements. They are made 
either on the authority of the persons 
themselves or on the authority of news- 
paper editors, and I should have thought 
hon. Gentlemen below the Gang- 
way were not inclined to place implicit 
reliance upon newspaper statements. 
Yet it is upon this evidence with which 
the House is called upon to deal, and 
with which, even if it were better evi- 
dence, the House is incapable of dealing 
—it is upon this evidence, which is not 
good enough to hang a dog upon, that 
you are asked to turn out a Government 


and to replace them with what I may 


call a Home Rule Administration. Even 
if these allegations were proved up to 
the hilt: that there has been harsh ad- 
ministration of the law in Ireland; that, 
to accept the language of my right hon. 
Friend the Member for Newcastle, there 
has been a prostitution of the law in 
Ireland; that there are unjust Judges 
in Ireland ; that there are gaolers devoid 
of human sympathy, who actually take 
a personal delight in torturing their 
prisoners—even if all that were true, 
although it might be ground for an in- 
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quiry by this House, and for the con- 

emnation of the persons concerned, and 
for an appeal to the Crown to remove 
these unjust Judges, and to the Govern- 
ment to remove these unjust gaolers, yet 
it would not of itself be a ground for 
removing the Government. Certainly 
not; and it is no ground at all for alter. 
ing the policy upon which the Govern- 
ment have taken their stand. It 
is perfectly evident that the pro- 
moters of this debate feel that they 
are weak. They feel that it is not 
enough to prove up to the hilt charges 
against officials in Ireland, but that it is 
necessary to connect the Government 
with their malpractices, and, accord- 
ingly, they bave not hesitated to impute 
the basest, the meanest, and the wicked- 
est motives to the Members of the 
Government, and, above all, to the 
Chief Secretary. It has been insinu- 
ated from these Benches, and directly 
alleged from the Benches below the 
Gangway, that the Chief Secretary has 
consented to, and has, in fact, stimu- 
lated, the torture of political opponents 
who have worsted him in debate. 

Mr. DILLON : They have done it all 
the same. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN: We have a 
precedent for action of this kind, I re- 
member that in a previous Administra- 
tion there were some abominable crimes, 
not alleged, but proved, against officials 
and persons of position in Ireland— 
some persons connected with Dublin 
Castle. The accused were brought to 
trial, convicted, and sentenced to im- 
prisonment, and then the Party below 
the Gangway charged the Government 
of the day—charged Lord Spencer and 
the right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for the Bridgeton Division of Glasgow— 
with conniving at those outrageous of- 
fences. They even went further, and 
charged them with personal sympathy 
with those outrages. Now this pre- 
cedent is followed, and the same Party, 
cheered, I am sorry to say, from above 
the Gangway, are charging the Govern- 
ment, not, indeed, with connivance with 
crime, for crime is not alleged, but, at 
all events, with motives which I should 
deem to be criminal. I say that the 
charge is preposterous. I say more. 
There is not a man in this House, 
wherever he sits and whatever he may 
think it fit to doin these bitter Party 
recriminatory discussions—there is not a 
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man in this House who believes a word 
of it. The right hon. Gentleman the 
Chief Secretary can afford very well to 
disregard these charges. He knows 
that if he would come down here to- 
morrow—if he would say, like some of 
his predecessors, that he had ‘ found 
salvation” in four-and-twenty hours— 
if he would say that he was a con- 
vertto Home Rule, he would be covered 
with the profuse adulation of the hon. 
Members who now abuse him, although, 
perhaps, in the one case as in the other, 
their personal admiration would not be 
accompanied by much personal respect. 
Well, Sir, supposing for the sake of ar- 
gument I go further and admit, not the 
motives charged against the Ohief Sec- 
retary—that would be absurd—but sup- 
posing I admit that he has made a mis- 
take, and by an error of judgment done 
something which he ought not to have 
done, or refrained from something 
which he ought to have done, I say 
that again would bea reason for a re- 
presentation from this House, but it 
would not be a sufficient reason for re- 
placing the Chief Secretary and the Go- 
vernment of which he is a Member by 
a new Chief Secretary and a Govern- 
ment pledged to a policy which by 
hypothesis we are all bound to oppose. 
I complain that in this debate hitherto 
we have not reached the real kernel of 
the argument. I wish to come to the 
second branch of the Amendment which 
has been proposed. I quite admit that 
if there be such a policy as is here indi- 
cated, if there be a policy of conciliation 
which will secure contentment in Ireland, 
and if that policy is refused by the Go- 
vernment, then undoubtedly you have a 
sufficient reason for turning them out, 
and I think the sooner you do so the 
better. But if you have such a policy 
as that, why do you not put it before us? 
Why do you not tell us what it is? 
Why do yeu not allow us to judge of it? 
No; I know that that would not answer 
your purpose. You want us to swallow 
your policy with our eyes shut. We 
respectfully decline to do so. Now in 
1886 my right hon. Friend the Member 
for Mid Lothian contended that there 
were only two alternatives before the 
House and the country. One was a 
system of Coercion more stringent than 
any which had previously existed, and 
the other was his own policy of con- 
ciliation, which was represented by his 
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two Bills. At that time we protested 
against this. We said there was a 
third alternative, and that it was possible 
to continue on the ancient lines of 


Liberalism, and, while steadily main- 


taining the Union in all its fulness and 
completeness, at the same time to seek 
out and remedy any proved grievances 
on the part of the Irish people. But 
we said at the same time that it would 
be within your power to make that 
alternative impossible. We said it was 
within the power of hon. Members, and, 
above all, hon. Members from Ireland, 
to create such an agitation in Ireland 
as would make repressive measures ab- 
solutely necessary, and we all know 
that since that time it has been the 
deliberate and avowed policy of the 
Irish Members to make the Government 
of Ireland impossible, and to force 
Coercion on the Government of the 
country. But, at least, I say this. If 
we were to have Coercion, so far from 
its being the most stringent Coercion 
ever known, it is the mildest in the 
history of the country. [‘' No, no!’’} 
Well, let us contrast it with some Coer- 


cions which preceded it. Under this 


Act, which is represented as so arbi- 
trary and as so tyrannical, under which 
the whole country of Ireland is alleged 
to be groaning, you have just 111 men, 
and no more, in prison, and for short 
periods of imprisonment. In the time 
of the late Mr. Forster over 1,000 
men were in prison at one time, 
and at that time there was very 
much less success attended the im- 
prisonment of those 1,000 persons than 
has now attended the imprisonment of 
111 gentlemen who are now, unfortu- 
nately, confined for the pacification of 
Ireland; because as to the result of this 
Coercion Act there can be no two 
opinions. You may say, if you like, 
that other things have contributed to 
this result; but the result itself is 
indubitable and undeniable. You 
may test the condition of Ireland 
by any of the usual tests, and you 
will find that in all respects it 
has been enormously improved. Since 
the Act was passed the number of 
outrages has diminished, boycotting 
has been immensely reduced, the num- 
ber of persons claiming protection is 
very much less, and, more important 
than all, people begin to recognize that 
they can do what they have a legal 
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right to do, and are beginning to take 
vacant farms all over the country. 
Under these circumstances I say there 
is no case where so much good in the 
way of pacifying the country has been 
effected with so little real repression and 
interference with individual liberty. But 
then it may be said that although the 
law can be justified, yet the administra- 
tion of the law has been conducted with 
excessive harshness. Now, just let us 
look into the alleged abuses of the 
law, and let me point out that this kind 
of allegation is made against every law 
in every country and at all times. I 
am bound to say that there is nota 
bench of magistrates in the United 
Kingdom against which similar charges 
have not been made—charges, that is to 
say, of administering law in such a way 
as to inflict unjust or unequal sentences. 
These charges are very often made with- 
out sufficient proof; but, even if they 
were proved, you never heard anybody 
coming to the House of Commons and 
proposing a Vote of Censure on the 
Government because some magistrate 
committed a man for six months when 
he should only have given him two. 
Now we have had a number of indivi- 
dual cases brought before the House. 
Every one of these has been replied to 
categorically, either by the Chief Sec- 
retary for Ireland or the Solicitor 
General for Ireland ; and with one ex- 
ception, to which I will refer, the 
answers appear to me to be satisfactory. 
At all events, they are sufficient to show 
conclusively that there are two sides to 
the case, and that the House of Com- 
mons would be very improperly advised 
if it accepted a purely ex parte statement. 
Take one case as a typeof the rest and 
as significant of the light way in which 
these uccusations, apparently without 
any investigation, are brought forward. 
Here is a case brought forward by my 
right hon. Friend the Member for New- 
castle, and made part of his solemn in- 
dictment of the Government, for it was 
not like a speech in debate—it was 
a deliberately prepared indictment 
against the Government ; and he quoted 
it as one reason why, as I have said, we 
should turn out the Government and 
adopt a Home Rule policy. 


“There is one case,’’ said my right hon. 
Friend, ‘‘ in which I hope the Chief Secretary 
will give us further information, for the circum- 
stances, as stated, are so extraordinary that’ I 
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cannot believe them. But he, perhaps, can tell 
us whether they are true or not. 0 youn; 
men were charged with obstructing a constable 
at Ennis on February 10th. The obstruction 
consisted in the defendants, while engaged in 
conversation, laughing at the constable. The 
defendants denied that they were laughing. 
The magistrates sentenced them to three 
months’ imprisonment, in default of finding 
bail for behaviour. I say this may not be 
true, but it requires investigation.” 


Yes, Sir ; certainly it requires investiga- 
tion. I cannot conceive a fairer case for 
pee a question to the Solicitor 

eneral and getting a reply ; but is it 
upon an allegation of this kind, as to 
which my right hon. Friend does not 
venture to offer an opinion, even though 
it is a true accusation, that we are to 
found a great Constitutional argument 
and to attack the Government of the 
country? Now, what was the answer 
of the Solicitor General? In the first 
place, it was not a prosecution under the 
Crimes Act at all. It was under the 
ordinary law. ‘These young men were 
proved to have deliberately insulted the 
constable. They said to him, ‘‘ You are 
a scoundrel. You are the meanest man 
in Ennis, and we shall soon kick you 
out of Ennis.” The men were ordered 
to give bail. One man gave bail; the 
other refused to do so, and he was im- 
prisoned in default. Well, now this is 
the proof of the iniquity of the Govern- 
ment, of the arbitrary character of the 
Crimes Act, and, of course, of the 
tyrannical cruelty and injustice which is 
proceeding in Ireland. Why, it is the 
most ordinary case in the world of a 
couple of rude roughs brought before a 
magistrate and ordered to find bail for 
good behaviour and sent to gaol in 
default. The only other case to which I 
wish to refer is that of Mr. E. Harring- 
ton, and which, as I have said, is the 
exception to the satisfactory reply of the 
Government to the charges against them. 
Mr. Edward Harrington, at all events, 
is a man of courage. He has gone to 
gaol, and he has taken his punishment 
bravely. He has not complained about 
putting on the prison clothes, and he 
has suffered all the penalties inflicted 
upon him, although we are told—and I 
daresay it is true—they involve some 
physical suffering. Well, Mr. Harring- 
ton committed an offence which I 
do not want to depreciate, and, being 
brought before the magistrates, he was 
sentenced to what I believe is the 
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utmost punishment allowed by law— 
namely, six months with hard labour. I 
think that a tremendous punishment, 
especially for a man of education. But 
that is not all. It is admitted that the 
Court offered Mr. Harrington to let 
him off altogether if he would give an 
assurance not to repeat the offence. I 
think two things follow from that. It 
shows that the Oourt was not vindic- 
tively inclined, but it shows that the 
Court was of opinion that the offence 
committed was of a kind which it was 
necessary to deter others from commit- 
ting, but not of a kind which required 
penal infliction. There is all the differ- 
ence in the world between punishment 
for the sake of punishmentand for thesake 
of prevention. I confess it appears 
to me that this was a case in which 
the only punishment that was neces- 
sary was for the sake of prevention; 
and I do venture to urge the Govern- 
ment, in view of all tke circumstances 
of the case, to especially consider the 
case of Mr. Harrington, aud see whether 
it be not one to which the clemency of 
the Crown might be extended. I now 
pass to the other classes of complaint 
with regard to the prison treatment of 
risoners under the Crimes Act. There 
is the case of Mr. O’Brien. I do not 
want to say much about Mr. O’Brien’s 
case, especially in his absence, but I 
think it is fair to say this—that every- 
one who has seen him in this House 
must know, not only that he is a delicate 
man, bnt also a person of a rather 
excitable temperament ; and it is quite 

ssible, under the circumstances—the 
Irritating circumstances in which he was 
placed the other day—that he may 
not have recollected all that passed. 
At all events we have to consider 
the statement, which, we are told, comes 
directly from him, and which was given 
to us by the hon. Member for East 
Mayo (Mr. Dillon). Well, but since 
then a paper has been laid on the Table 
of the House, to which we are entitled 
to pay some attention, and as to which 
all I am going to say is, that it conflicts 
very materially with the statement 
given to us the other day. This is a 
paper called for by the hon. Member 
for Longford (Mr. T. Healy), and laid 
on the Table accordingly. It is a state- 
ment by the prison doctor (Dr. O’Far- 
rell), and I will read the only passages 
whieh I think are in conflict with Mr. 
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O’Brien’s statement, and simply leave 
the matter to the judgment of the 
House. Dr. O'Farrell says— 


‘Mr. O’Brien was lying in bed on two mat- 
tresses, with a plentiful supply of good and 
new bed covering. Receiving me courteously, 
and affording me every facility for examinin 
him, he expressed himself as feeling well, an 
seemed in very good spirits. In reply to my 

uestions, he said he had every confidence in 
- skill and kindness of the prison medical 
officer.” 


That is the gentleman against whom the 
hon. Member for East Mayo brought 
the most extraordinary and violent 
accusations the other day. He said, I 
think, that in his opinion the conduct 
of this gentleman was infamous. Dr. 
O’Farrell continues— 

“ And that the friction which occurred with 
him last Thursday was owing to a misunder- 
standing on his own He stated that he had 
no complaint of any kind to make regarding his 
cheaper treatment; and that if the rule depriving 

im of his clothing had to be insisted on, he 
would say no excessive violence had been used 
in forcing it. On my remarking that it was not 
easy to measure the exact degree of force neces- 

once a struggle was provoked, as official, 
like other human temper, is, unfortunately, an 
imponderable quantity, Mr. O’Brien at once 
candidly said that the officials had displayed no 
temper on the occasion in question.” 
I shall say no more on that particular 
case, but I would submit that on the 
eneral question it is a fair subject 
for discussion whether the gentlemen 
convicted under the Orimes Act, or 
the majority of these gentlemen, 
should or should not be treated as first- 
class misdemeanants; and if a Bill or 
Resolution were brought before the 
House dealing with the subject I confess 
I should be inclined to support it. But 
it is perfectly beside the main issue to 
put forward as a reason for turning out 
the Government, that they have carried 
out the law as it exists at present. I 
think these charges are an attempt to 
avoid the main issue. They are an 
attempt to get a verdict from the country 
on a@ side issue, not by argument ad- 
dressed to the understanding, but by an 
appeal to sensation and sentimental de- 
mea her I do not agree for a moment 
with the statement in the Amendment of 
my right hon. Friend that the policy 
administered in Ireland is viewed 
with reprobation and aversion by the 
eople of Great Britain. {‘‘Oh!’] 
f may be blind, but I do not see the point. 


‘It is true the right hon. Gentle- 
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man the Member for Newcastle said 
the other day there was an irresistible 
voice—that the hour had struck, and 
that the irresistible voice would swee 
the Government from power. Well, 
confess I do not hear the irresistible 
voice. I suppose the irresistible voice 
is to be found in what the Gladstonian 
papers dignify by the name of the 
“National Protest.” I should like to 
ask my right hon. Friend whether he 
really is satisfied with the result of the 
latest atrocity agitation? I have been 
in a great number of agitations. I 
have witnessed them from near at hand. 
I am bound to say there is no agitation, 
in my opinion, in recent times which has 
been so little effective as this one. My 
right hon. Friend is more behind the 
scenes than I am, but it appears to me 
as if this irresistible voice was the voice 
of Mr. Schnadhorst, speaking through 
the Sub-Committees, the General Com- 
mittees, the Executive Committees, and 
the Management Committees, whose 
operations he so ably controls. So far as 
T can see, the great heart of the people 
is beating with perfect tranquillity, in 
spite of all the agitation. But then, per- 
haps, my right hon. Friend relies upon 
recent elections. All I ask him on that 
point is to enter upon the study of com- 
pereinre meteorology, and, if he does, 
e will find there is no case of any 
Government’s being in power for the time 
this Government has been in power and 
losing so little. [‘‘Oh! Oh!””] Well, lam 
quite certain that the Government of 
which I know most lost a good deal. We 
never took that view of by-elections when 
my right hon. Friend wasin power. I do 
not think that they are any conclusive 
key to the current of public opinion; 
and [ have really more faith in the good 
sense and intelligence of my fellow- 
countrymen than to believe that they 
will allow their opinions upon a subject 
which involves the highest interests to 
be changed by such miserable side- 
issues as these by which it is now sought 
to influence their decision. Now, Sir, 
I have dealt as far as I intend to deal 
with the first part of this Amendment. 
It is the only part—or else I should not 
have spent my time on it—with which 
the promoters of the Amendment have 
dealt up to the present time. I say 
with regard to it that the allega- 
tions are not proved, and if they 
were proved, they would not con- 
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stitute in themselves a sufficient case 
for turning out the Government, 
If you want to do that, the only way is 
to produce an alternative and a better 
policy than their policy. And, again, I 
ask my right hon. Friends on this bench, 
when they speak at the concluding por- 
tion of this debate, to tell us what their 
policy is. aay laughter.| Hon. 
embers helow the Gangway think 
that this is a most laughable request to 
make. They are afraid, perhaps, that 
my right hon. Friend behind me would 
fall into a trap if he told the country 
what he would do with regard to the 
relations of the Government to Ireland 
if he were sitting opposite. I do not 
think that it is an unreasonable demand 
to make, and I will support it by a 
historical precedent. In 1868 there was 
a Conservative Government in power. 
There was coercion in Ireland 
and discontent in Ireland. My 
right hon. Friend was then the 
Leader of the Opposition. What did 
he do? He put before the country and 
the House a remedial policy for Ireland 
in all its details. That was the date 
when he told us of the upas tree with 
its three branches. 
Me. W. E. GLADSTONE (Mid 
Lothian): I did not go into any details. 
Mr. J. CHAMBERLAIN: Well, he 
put before country the main principles 
of his policy. He spoke of the upas 
tree. He proposed remedial legislation 
in three branches—for education, for 
the land, and the Irish Church ; and he 
romised that as the result of that legis- 
ation there should be content and 
union of hearts in Ireland. But my 
right hon. Friend did more than 
that. He put before the House 
a series of Resolutions’ upon the 
disestablishment and disendowment 
of the Irish Church. .That is all 
we ask him to do now. Let him put 
upon the Table of the House and let us 
discuss Resolutions embodying the main 
principles of his Irish policy. We are 
perfectly ready to grapple with and dis- 
cuss them, and possibly we may be able 
to agree. I say possibly. I admit that 
I am not so sanguine as I once was. 
In 1886 we knew perfectly well what 
my right hon. Friend’s policy was, It 
was put before us in two Bills, and, of 
course, with great detail and elaboration. 
But we cannot discuss with you upon 
those Bills, because they are dead. 
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That is no ere the policy of my right 
hon. Friend. [ Mr. Grapstons expressed 
dissent.] My right hon. Friend cor- 
rects me. Do I understand him to dif- 
fer? Then what is the policy of my 
right hon. Friend? That is what I 
have been trying to get at ever since 
the Bills were defeated in 1886, and I 
have never got it to this moment. Now 
we know that these Bills, one of which 
we were told was abandoned, the other 
of which was to be altered in material 
particulars, and both of which were 
dead—that these Bills are now resus- 
citated and alive, and that they stand 
as the policy of my right hon. Friend. 
My right hon. Friend thinks that the 
opinion of the country or of the House 
is changed with regard to these Bills. 
Let him bring them forward again as 
Bills or as Resolutions, and we are pre- 
pared to discuss them again. Then it 
will be fair to ask the House to turn out 
the Government if it agrees with my 
right hon. Friend. But I confess that 
although we know now that these Bills 
contain the policy of my hon. Friend, 
we know also—because he has told us 
so himself—that there are to be impor- 
tant alterations inthem. I assume that 
if he should challenge the House again 
upon this policy he will be prepared 
to tell us—and I do not see why he 
should not tell us in the present 
debate—what those alterations are. 
That is not asking for details, for the 
alterations affect the greatest principle— 
the principle which he has himself put 
into the forefront—the supremacy of the 
Imperial Parliament. I think we have 
a right to ask for some information with 
regard tothis question. I know it is no 
use to appeal to hon. Gentlemen ; but I 
should like to appeal, through them, to 
the country, to consider what is the result 
of this policy of silence—of this 
abstinence from all information of 
which we can catch hold. I want them 
to see what a situation they are forging 
for themselves. Suppose that upon this 
Amendment they were successful. That 
is not very likely, but they must be suc- 
cessful sooneror later. [ Opposition cheers. | 
You receive that as if it were a Heaven- 
sent communication. I wonder whether 
hon. Gentlemen were so absolutely hope- 
less of ever getting back into power 
that they are grateful for an intimation 
from me that at some time or other they 
must be successful. I suppose no 
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Government can always remain in offiee, 
and when this Government, in the or- 
dinary course of events, gives place to 
the Government led by my right hon. 
Friend, when that time comes which is 
so ardently desired by Members below 
the Gangway, then, at all events, my 
right hon. Friend will have to state his 
policy, and not merely the main prin- 
ciples of it, but the full details. I will 
suppose that he is successful in per- 
suading the then House of Commons to 
adopt it. I will also suppose that he is 
suocessful in persuading the country to 
adopt it on the occasion of the second 
ores election which must take place 

efore a great constitutional change is 
made, and which it is perfectly certain 
would take place. Assuming that my 
right hon. Friend is perfectly successful 
on both occasions, even then I would 
ask him to consider what chance there 
is of a final settlement if it isto be, as 
it will be on this hypothesis, forced 
upon an unwilling but a powerful 
and energetic minority in Ireland, 
and if it is to be carefully watched, 
strenuously criticized, and persistently 
opposed by a powerful minority in this 

ouse and in this country? I do not 
believe, after all, if it were possible to 
look on this matter apart from Party 
interests, that any reasonable man 
would deny my proposition—namely, 
that there is no chance of any Party 
making a final settlement of this ques- 
tion without some sort of general assent. 
The only chance of a final settlement 
is where all the moderate men of all 
Parties agree. It is all very well in the 
heat of Party discussion to forget that ; 
but although it is unsafe to prophesy, I 
prophesy with the most absolute cer- 
tainty of fulfilment, that if you carry 
the old scheme, or any new Home Rule 
scheme, it will break down within six 
months under such opposition as I have 
indicated. If that is so, is it not worth 
while once more to see whether there be 
not some points on which we are all 
agreed? I am not speaking of myself— 
Tam a of the moderate men of 
all Parties. Are there any points at all 
upon which the moderate men of all 
Parties are agreed, and the considera- 
tion of which offers a chance of further 
agreement? From time to time it is 
worthy the attention of the House 
of Commons to consider whether this is 
the case. 
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Mr. BIGGAR (Cavan, W.): Lay 
them on the Table. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN: I say that 
there are points of agreement upon 
which moderate men do agree even at 
the present time. Here is the first one. 
I believe that moderate men of all 
Parties agree in this—the primary im- 
portance of a settlement of the land 
question. Just note one thing in pass- 
ing. Here we are discussing the ad- 
ministration of the Crimes Act, and a 
number of cases are brought forward. 
I notice that every one of those cases is 
an agrarian case, and has nothing what- 
ever to do directly with the Home Rule 
question. I do not press that point too 
far. I am perfectly ready to admit that 
when you have settled the land ques- 
tion there may remain a very strong 
feeling in favour of Home Rule of some 
kind or other. I admit that, but I say 
if you could do away with the agrarian 
difficulty you would do away with the 
system of coercion and the necessity of 
such a debate as this, and all these 
cases of grievances which have been 


brought before the House. And, 
therefore, if my right hon. Friend 
has a land policy to propose 


which will secure these results, that 
would be a very proper thing to 
challenge the opinion of the House upon, 
and, if the Government did not adopt it, 
to turn them out. We are agreed as to 
the primary importance of such a ques- 
tion. I want to call attention to the 
language used by my right hon. Friend 
the Member for Newcastle (Mr. J. 
Morley). This is an extract which I 
know expresses his present view, but it 
is an extract which appeared in the 
Nineteenth Century of November, 1882. 
He then wrote— 


‘Tf there were no other check, the land 
question would stand in the way if we are to 
undertake Home Rule in such a sense as would 
satisfy Mr. Davitt and Mr. Dillon. Are we to 
make terms with the landlords beforehand? If 
so, what is the security that those terms will be 
observed ?”’ 


I just note, in passing, that this is pre- 
cisely one of our difficulties about any 
proposal for the extension of local 
government in Ireland. We want to 
know what is the security that any terms 
we make will be observed. My right 
hon. Friend says now, ‘“‘Oh, you have 
armies and navies, and by them 
you can control the Irish Parliament.’’ 
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| But at any rate in 1882 he did not think 
so, because he put this question. He 
goes on to say— 

‘* Tf not, are we pre to see the landlords 
sent flying for their lives with bag and bag- 
gage? The land is the question that interests 
the [rish more than all other questions put to- 
gether. What value would they set upon an 
arrangement which excluded this from the 
sphere of their own control? If it is not ex- 

uded, can we expect them to handle the in- 
terests of those whom they regard as their 
hereditary tyrants and most cruel oppressors 
with respect for property and interests that is 
exacted by — opinion in this country, 
where the dispossessed class happen to 
powerfully represented? If this be a well- 
grounded apprehension, then some form of 
equitable expropriation -must precede any 
effectual form of Home Rule.” 

Now, Sir, I say I agree with every word 
of that, and I believe it will be con- 
curred in by every reasonable man. Is 
there what my right hon. Friend calls a 
reasonable form of expropriation which 
ean be found and which will not involve 
excessive risk to the British taxpayer, 
because that is the only reason, so far as 
I know, which led any of us to oppose 
the Land Bill of my right hon. Friend ; 
at all events, it was the primary reason. 
Well, is there such a plan? Can such 
a plan be proposed? I think there can 
be. Some hon. Members have just in- 
vited me to consider the subject of the 
Round Table. I observe that my right 
hon. Friend (Sir W. Harcourt), speak- 
ing last night at Derby, alluded to that 
celebrated Conference, and gave his own 
account of what took place there. Now, 
the proceeding of my right hon. Friend 
is very characteristic—characteristic of 
the proceedings of his Party in this de- 
bate. When I heard that my right hon. 
Friend was contemplating o statement 
as to the proceedings of the Round 
Table, I wrote to him to suggest that we 
should confer on the facts only—not 
upon anything else—in order that there 
might be an agreement, at least, upon 
the facts. It was open to each of us to 
make our own comments upon the facts ; 
but I thought we might compare our 
respective notes of what took place at 
the time, and that that would avoid sub- 

uent controversy. My right hon. 
Friend declined. 

Sm W. HARCOURT (Derby): Why? 

Mr. OHAMBERLAIN: My right 
hon. Friend says, Why? Because he 
preferred, as my right hon. Friend’s 
colleagues appear also to prefer, to rely 
upon an 6x parte statement. 
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Sm W. HARCOURT: The reason 
why I declined the proposal of my right 
hon. Friend was because, before he went 
to Scotland and demanded the publica- 
tion of a secret proceeding, he never 
said a word to his colleagues about his 
intention to divulge, or to demand the 
divulging, of that secret, and I told 
him that, as he had chosen to take his 
own course without consulting us, we— 
I and my colleagues—took our course 
without consulting him. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN: The sstate- 
ment which my right hon. Friend has 
just made necessitates a further allusion 
to the matter, which I had intended to 
reserve for discussion in the public 
Press. It is quite true that my right 
hon. Friends accused me of challenging 
them and forcing their hands, and com- 

elling them to divulge something which 

suppose they did not want to divulge. 
But I have pointed out to my right hon. 
Friend, in correspondence, that the cause 
of the remarks of which he complains is 
to be found in a previous speech delivered 
some considerable time before by my 
right hon. Friend the Member for New- 
castle-on-Tyne (Mr. Morley). Speaking 
at Ipswich in October, my right hon. 
Friend, in answer to some such request 
as that which I have made to-day to my 
right hon. Friend the Member for Mid 
Lothian that he would disclose his 
policy, said,—‘‘ My right hon. Friend 
Mr. Chamberlain knows what our policy 
is. He knew it at the Round Table; ” 
and then he went on to condemn in the 
strongest possible terms what he called 
the Birmingham plan of Irish land 
settlement. Now, Sir, as itis my opinion, 
and as I think I shall be able to show, 
that the only plans which were discussed 
at the Round Table were the Birming- 
ham plans, I think I was justified under 
those circumstances in protesting against 
the inferences which would bedrawn from 
my right hon. Friend’s statement, and in 
offering them my permission, at all 
events, to publish anything which took 
place at that Oonference. Now, Sir, 
that is only a digression. I come back 
to my right hon. Friend the Member 
for Derby. He has taken, as he has 
said, his own course. Well, that will 
necessitate my taking my own course. 
I cannot admit that the right hon. 
Gentleman’s statement of our proceed- 
ings is adequate or accurate, andI shall 

e the earliest possible opportunity of 
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correcting him in those particulars that 
I think to be material. But all I want 
to do now is to refer to this Conference 
for the sake of my present argument. 
I was dealing with the Land Ques- 
tion. I was dealing with the possibility 
of finding some scheme which might 
settle the Land Question, which might 
carry through an equitable expropria- 
tion without involving British credit. 
Well, now, one thing, at all events, is 
absolutely beyond dispute in connection 
with the Round Table. My right hon. 
Friend the Member for Newcastle-on- 
Tyne said, the other day, if we were not in 
entire agreement we were at least in sight 
of one another. My right hon. Friend the 
Member for Derby, speaking last night, 
confirmed that statement. He even 
went beyond it, and said we were in sub- 
stantial agreement. Well, what were 
we in agreement upon? What were 
the plans that were discussed at the 
Round Table? Were they the Bills of 
my right hon. Friend the Member for 
Mid Lothian? Certainly not. Those 
Bills were laid on the shelf; they 
were never referred to. [Sir W. 
Harcourt: Oh!] There was no refer- 
ence whatever, and the discussion pro- 
ceeded from first to mena Oh, oh!’’} 
—this is my statement—the discussion 
proceeded from first to last as regards 
the land question upon a plan which I 
submitted, which my right hon. Friend 
possesses at this moment in writing, and 
which, if anybody doubts me, I chal- 
lenge him to produce; and, as regards 
Home Rule, it proceeded upon a consi- 
deration of the inter-provincial system 
of Canada, which is totally distinct from 
the plan of my right hon. Friend, and 
which I offered to accept as a basis of 
discussion in the debates upon the Home 
RuleBill. Well, I say underthosecircum- 
stances I am justified in asserting that, 
at all events, the plans which were dis- 
cussed there were not the plans of my 
right hon. Friend. But, as regards 
Local Government, just consider for a 
moment what that means. Oonsider 
what the inter-provincial system of 
Canada is. The Nisepanton turned upon 
a system under which, in the first place, 
there would have been a separate treat- 
ment of Ulster. It turned upon a 
system under which there would have 
been a representation of Irish Members 
at Westminster, and the supremacy of 
the Imperial Parliament would have 
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been maintained. It turned on a sys- 
tem under which the administration of 
the law—the appointment, that is to 
say, of the Judges and the magistrates 
—was to be in the hands of the Im- 
perial authority, and not of. the local 
authority ; it turned on a system under 
which there were to be statutory pro- 
visions for protecting the private rights 
of every man, for preventing undue pre- 
ference, either of classes or individuals, 
and for preventing the taking of any 
man’s property without adequate com- 
pensation. And it provided, besides all 
this, for the continuance of an Imperial 
authority—not the Army; not the 
Navy—in order to see that those statu- 
tory provisions were observed by the 
local and subordinate authorities. I say 
that may be a bad system or a good 
system—lI am not discussing that now. 
All I want to know is this—we were at 
that time within sight of one another 
upon that system—are we still within 
sight of one another upon that system ? 

Cries of “No” from the Irish Members. | 

h, you have changed your minds. 
| A Voice: ‘“‘ You have changed yours.”’ | 
Weil, who are the real Leaders 
of the Party? That may be the 
difficulty. I have my own opinion why 
the Round Table Conference came to an 
end, and it is not the opinion which was 
expressed by my right hon. Friend the 
Member for Derby. I think there was 
a power behind the Throne which got 
uneasy at the negotiations, and ac- 
cordingly they were brought to a pre- 
mature conclusion. But I say again, if 
my right hon. Friends are still within 
sight of me upon these points, why don’t 
they put their propositions in the form 
of Resolutions betes the House and let 
us discuss them ? I think it is very 
likely that we might find other persons 
to agree with us—perhaps persons 
on both sides of the House. Let 
us go a step further with re- 
gard to the land question. I have 
already called attention to the fact in 
another place that my right hon. Friend 
at a dinner party at which he spoke in 
London about the time of the Round 
Table Conference stated that, although 
he adhered to his original intention— 
that is, his land scheme of perfect 
security — yet that he admitted the 
strength of the objections to the use of 
British credit, and that he had come to 
the conclusion on reconsideration that 
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plans might be found for carrying out 
the object without having recourse to 
British credit. 

Mr. GLADSTONE: Hear, hear; that 
is so. I never denied it. 

Mr. J. OHAMBERLAIN: Very 
well; my right hon. Friend is, no 
doubt, still of the same opinion. I do 
not say—I am not alleging that the 
plan which my right hon. Friend had in 
view was the plan which I submitted to 
the Round Table Conference, and 
which my right hon. Friend considers 
to be too ingenious and too impracti- 
cable; but, at all events, my right hon. 
Friend, if he does not accept my plan, 
has a plan of hisown. He sees his wa 
to the general lines of a plan whi 
would affect this object, an object—and 
I want to bring the House back to 
this—which is essential to the suc- 
cess of your “tee You cannot 
have Home Rule without an effec- 
tive and satisfactory Land Bill. 
With an effective and satisfactory Land 
Bill Home Rule would be robbed of 
half its terrors. Well, I say that if my 
right hon. Friend has a plan of this 
kind, and if he would produce it in this 
House for discussion, or if he would 
follow the course pursued on the Irish 
Chureh Question and put forward re- 
solutions on the main lines of such a 

lan——- 

Mr. GLADSTONE: I laid down no 
main lines for the Irish Church Dis- 
establishment. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN: My right 
hon. Friend says he did nct give any 
main lines in his resolution about the 
Irish Church ? 

Mr, GLADSTONE: No. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN: Well, I ac- 
cept his statement. As regards what I 
am now speaking about, I wish— 
whether there be a precedent for it or 
not—he could see his way to give an in- 
dication to the House of the main lines 
upon which at least a land scheme 
might be carried, and I believe that by 
so doing he would render greater service 
to the House and to the eountry than any 
services that he has rendered during the 
long course of his political existence. If 
this land question were out of the way 
the greatest obstacle to further progress 
would be removed. Why? Does any one 
doubt for a moment that if the Land 
War were out of the way there would 
be any objection in any part of the 
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House at once to proceed with Local 
Government in Ireland, at least on the 
lines of the English and Scotch Local 
Government Bill. Surely hon. Members 
below the Gangway would agree that 
in a proposal for the settlement of the 
Irish Question a proposal for conferring 
Local County Government on Ireland 
must form a part? [Mr. Morley here 
said something to the right hon. Gentle- 
man in an undertone.| Oh, yes; but 
that does not make any difference in 
the argument that Local Government 
for Ireland is necessary, whether it be 
carried out by an Irish Parliament or 
by the Imperial Parliament. All I sa 

is, that if we got a land scheme whic 

would end the Land War, then a Local 
Government System for Ireland presents 
no difficulties either by a Local or Imperial 
Parliament, and so far, at all events, you 
would settle the question. I have never 
made the slightest concealment of the 
opinion to which my right hon. Friend 
referred last night, and which I gave 
expression to at the Round Table Oon- 
ference, and again and again in public 
speeches, that if you got as far as this 
you might go farther. I express my 
own opinion ; but I have always thought 
that in these circumstances it would be 
possible, and it might be wise, to relieve 
this overworked Parliament by a system 
of delegation of some of its business. I 
do not believe in that case that there 
would be any difficulty or difference of 
opinion as to the subjects which should 
be submitted to any local assembly which 
might be created. There are certain 
subjects which would suggest themselves 
to the mind of every Tiraber of the 
House—questions affecting Education, 
Temperance, Local Government, Public 
Works, and many other Questions, on 
which we could agree, which eould 
be, in my opinion, most conveniently 
dealt with by Local Assemblies in Ire- 
land, in Scotland, and perhaps in Wales. 
The difficulty does not arise there. I 
think m it is worth while even for 
Home Rule Gentlemen to consider the 
difficulties which they have to overcome ; 
and the difficulties which I think they 
have to overcome before they can suc- 
ceed in persuading the House and the 
country to carry Home Rule are 
stupendous. The difficulties are two- 
fold. In the first plaee, you have to 
devise some plan by which the system 
of the control of the Imperial Parlia- 
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ment may be maintained. My right 
hon. Friend told us we have got the 
Army and Navy. It is not enough 
to tell us that we have got the Army 
and Navy. We do not want to 
be out of one difficulty into another. 
We do not want, six months after the 
granting of Home Rule, to have to re- 
conquer Ireland. I am not so certain 
as my right hon. Friend seems to think 
that it would be so easy a thing to 
accomplish; but whether easy or difficult 
we do not want to have todo it. And 
before we see our way clearly to grant- 
ing these local liberties we ought to see 
our way to a means by which the 
control of Parliament may be given 
over to local authorities. The second 
point with which you have to deal— 
indeed it is the cruz of the whole situa- 
tion [ironical laughter |—there ought to 
be no jeering or laughing when this 
subject is mentioned; it is not the 
licy of wise men to jeer and laugh at 
ifficulties of this magnitude—the next 
question with which you have to deal 
is the question of Ulster. When my 
hon. and gallant Friend the Member 
for North Armagh spoke the other day 
you laughed at his statement that there 
would be forcible resistance against the 
decrees of an Irish Parliament, and 
you seek to institute a similarity be- 
tween a threat of resistance to an Irish 
Parliament and resistance to the Im- 
perial Parliament. I say, at all events, 
that the two things stand on a totally 
different footing. I say that there is 
one thing which the Imperial Parlia- 
ment has no moral right to do. If it 
chooses it has a perfect right to repu- 
diate the allegiance of any part of the 
Empire. It has a right to send them 
adrift, to force them from us against 
their will; it has a right to say to 
Ulster ‘‘Go from us; we will not 
have you any longer among us;” but 
it has no right to transfer the allegiance 
of Ulster or any other portion of the 
United Kingdom against the will and 
the consent of that portion which is 
sought to be separated. Therefore, I 
say the case is quite different; and I 
say, further, that although hon. Mem- 
bers from Ireland ridicule in public the 
threats which are made they know in 
mel cag Mat thar mayben are aa 
“No.” ell, they may be going bli 
to ih: aiteh but the ine | par | 
know, that there would be such serious 
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resistance to a proposal to transfer the 
allegiance of Ulster to a Home Rule Par- 
liament in Dublin that the whole of 
your work would be undone six months 
after it was completed. I am afraid 
that I have trespassed too long on the 
patience of the House. At all events, I 
have attempted to deal frankly with the 
Question before the House. I say that 
the object of my argument has been to 
show that the complaints of the ad- 
ministration of the Orimes Act are 
not proved, and if they were proved 
they would not justify a complete change 
of policy. They amount to an attempt 
to obtain a verdict from the people of 
this country on false issues; and I ap- 
peal to my right hon. Friends who may 
ave to follow me in Debate to, at all 
events, place the future discussion on a 
broader, sounder basis, and to tell us, 
not in detail, but broadly, what is the 
policy which is to bring about the 
union of hearts which they ask us 
to anticipate, and to put that policy 
before us in a form in which we can 
meet them in discussion. 
*Mr. BRADLAUGH (Northampton): 
There has been one word constantly re- 
curring in the able oe we have just 
listened to which should like, if 
possible, to interpret—and that is the 
word ‘‘we.” The right hon. Gentle- 
man, speaking as if with authority, said 
what ‘“‘we” are ready to do—what 
‘‘we’’ are prepared to meet. Speaking 
with some slight experience, at any 
rate, of England, Scotland, and Wales, 
I do not quite understand what the 
right hon. Gentleman means by “ we.” 
I know the Party opposite; I know a 
strong Party in the House, though a 
diminishing one, which follows the noble 
Lord the Member for Rossendale (the 
Marquis of Hartington); but I know 
nowhere out of Birmingham the Party 
for whom the right hon. Gentleman 
speaks. In 1884-5 the right hon. 
Gentleman could have used the word 
‘* we” with authority, for he then spoke 
in the name of nearly all the advanced 
Liberals and the great bulk of the 
Radicals of this country. I was one 
of those who looked to the right hon. 
Gentleman for leadership and guidance 
in a more advanced policy than even 
that of the Cabinet with which he was 
connected, and I was taught so to look 
at him by his own words—words which, 
if his leisure will permit him to remain 
Hr. J. Chamberlain 
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in the House for a short time I shall 
have to call his attention to. But since 
1886 I deny the right hon. Gentleman’s 
right to speak for either the Radicalism 
or the Liberalism of this country. I 
am afraid that if any accident happened 
which separated the right hon Gentle- 
man for a time, however short, from the 
noble Lord the Member for Rossendale, 
who now sits beside him, he will find 
that he has not a friend among those 
whom he once denounced because they 
neither toil or spin. Nor has he claimed 
a right to be the Leader of any Party 
among whom I mix and mingle. The 
right hon. Gentleman rebuked the right 
hon. Gentleman who preceded him in 
the debate for not having risen to the 
height of the argument with which we 
have to deal; but the right hon. Gentle- 
man descended himself to the Round 
Table instead of mounting to any argu- 
ment that at all applied to the Amend- 
ment before the House. The right hon. 
Gentleman complains that there has been 
a discussion of petty details, and yet he 
occupied a considerable portion of histime 
with petty details personal to himself. 
and in petty details in reference to the 
various incidents which he said he in- 
tended to pass by. Now, what is the 
issue as raised by the right hon. Gentle- 
man himself in the speech he has just 
delivered? The right hon. Gentleman 
has taken the House back to 1486, and 
has stated that the right hon. Member 
for Mid Lothian has said that there 
were only two alternative policies for 
Ireland—Coercion, or conciliation in the 
shape of Home Rule. Though the 
right hon. Gentleman stated that the 
Land Question was at the bottom of the 
difficulty, he refrained from making any 
proposal himself, notwithstanding his 
position of great authority, a Minister 
without portfolio, with all the leisure to 
bring any proposal forward, with all his 
influence to induce the other side of the 
House to vote for it. I would venture 
to suggest that the right hon. Gentle- 
man has been reticent on the subject 
because he knew, as we all know who 
sit on this side of the House, and 
as the bulk of the English people 
know, that the redemption of Ire- 
land, if it is to be merged in 
the Land Question, cannot be realized 
by those with whom he works and 
whom he supports in office. If 
the redemption of Ireland is to be 
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realized, it cannot be by the kind of 
gentleman who tampers with it on the 
one hand with its Ashbourne Acts, and 
which intimidates the people on the 
other with measures coercive in the 
highest degree. It can only be achieved 
by one man, to whom the Irish people 
have given almost their love, certainly 
their grateful trust. According to the 
right hon. Gentleman, coercion is very 
mild in Ireland. Three years and a 
half ago, the right hon. Gentleman— 
when he needed to make no provision 
against the inhabitants, when he would 
have been protected in the country by 
the love of the bulk of his townspeople 
—held these views :— 


‘Coercion is for an emergency. It is non- 
sense to talk of a Constitutional system and of 
a Constitutional Government if the Consti- 
tution is always being suspended. When the 
emergency is over, then it is the duty of 
wise Statesmen to seek out the causes of dis- 
content and endeavour to remedy them ”’ 


Yes, but the Address says that 
emergency is over—that you have 
already had “salutary results” in 
the restoration of order and confi- 
dence in Ireland. But, in 1886, 
these were the only grounds taken by 
the right hon. Gentleman in the defence 
of coercion. He said— 


‘‘ Murder, outrage, and assassination are 
things which no Government can tolerate. If 
these stalk the land, then it is the duty of the 
Government, at all risks and hazards to put 
them down, and from the measures of protec- 
tion may be asked. I listened to the speech of 
the right hon. Gentleman the Chief Secretary 
introducing the Crimes Bill, and he did not 
pretend that the number of crimes of violence 
was larger than it had been. I have the 
memory of this House and the correction of 
Hansard behind me. His exceedingly able 
brother the Member who spoke on the Amend- 
ment to the Address, said, crimes of violence, 
because there was a powerful political organi- 
zation in Ireland.” 


And this was the opinions of the righ, 
hon. Gentleman (Mr. Chamberlain) o¢ 
the Party sitting opposite to him :— 

‘*¢ For myself I have very little confidence in 
the striking qualities of a Conservative Ad- 
ministration. I have had some experience on 
this point. The Tory Party to a man opposed 
the concession of equal rights and equal privi- 
leges to our Roman Catholic fellow subjects. 
The Tory Party to a man resisted the removal 
of duties which pressed upon the food of the 
food of the people. The Tories to a man re- 
sisted the extension of the suffrage. I do not 
believe in them as directors of the British Con- 
stitution or the British connection; and I 
believe in them the less because I am certain 
that no policy can conduce to more surely 
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separation than Parivenee in opposition to 
opposition to reform, and a stupid reliance 
upon the brute force of Coercion as the onl 
remedy. The Tory prescription has been tried 
for centuries, and it failed conspicuously,” 
And I am going to vote for the 
Amendment because the right hon. 
Gentleman wants more doses of Coer- 
cion. He says— 

“There are only 111 persons in gaol under 
the Coercion Act just now.” 


But where are the 1,900, the 2,000 im- 
prisoned since the Act parsed? They 
poopie escaped his recollection, because 
am sure the right hon. Gentleman is too 
fair a speakerto leave out the facts which 
tell against his case. He did not men- 
tion, when he was drawing attention to 
the thousand men who were imprisoned 
under Mr. Forster, and I opposed Coer- 
cion then as I have opposed it all my 
life—that they did not have their hair 
aapeee or their beards cut, that they 
did not wear prison dress. He did 
not mention, galling and shameful 
as their imprisonment was, that it 
was very different to what it is 
now. There is no comparison between 
the treatment of prisoners then and 
now. While we find that Mr. Forster 
had the grace to let a Member out of 
prison on his pledged word to return, 
we have the answer of the hon. and 
learned Chief Secretary this afternoon 
in reference to a Member who may be 
ruined by legal proceedings against him 
and brought by one of their own agents, 
and who wished to see his legal advisers. 
They carefully sent him to a gaol away 
from his counsel and solicitors, and 
refused to allow him to be brought 
within easy reach of them. And the 
Chief Secretary, with that respect for 
the Representatives of the people which 
I hope a General Election will teach 
him to express in a different fashion— 
said he never heard of a gaol bein 
brought nearer to the counsel ps | 
solicitors of the prisoner. But I have 
never heard tell of 25 Members of Par- 
liament being in gaol, or being pursued 
by warrants, or about to go to gaol, or 
just come out of gaol. I have never 
eard of it under any Ooercion Acts 
which have been acted upon. The right 
hon. Gentleman (Mr. Ohamberlain) 
says, we are to vote against this Amend- 
ment because the allegations it makes 
are not true, and because the conciliatory 
alternative is inefficient. The allegation 
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is that the admistration of this Act is 
alienating the affections of the people. 
I have seen a few audiences during 
the last four or five months, rather 
more than the right hon. Gentleman 
the Member for West Birmingham. 
Those audiences were of the character 
which the right hon. Gentleman needs to 
address ; and there are two names whieh 
spontaneously provoked expressions of 
disapprobation and aversion—the name 
of the right hon. Gentleman the Chief 
Secretary, and still more distinctly that 
of the right hon. Gentleman (Mr. 
Chamberlain), I will tell you why. 
Those with whom I am associated and 
whose sympathies I have, rather take 
the view which the right hon. Gentle- 
man himself took four or five years ago, 
that from the Tories you can only 
expect Toryism. Sir, from the man 
who professed Radicalism, and who 
stood in the front of the line and before 
others, they had a right to expect 
something else than desertion from 
their ranks. I have no right to put 
myself against one of his influential 
position, but in the Bull Ring of 
Birmingham, in a free meeting, if he 
would so far condescend as to allow 
myself and himself to take a verdict 
upon this Amendment I would under- 
take to carry it by 99 out of every 100 
agaicst him. We are asked, What is 
our alternative? It is that which the 
right hon. Gentleman himself taught us 
four years ago. The right hon. Gentle- 
man spoke then about Coereion being 
no cure, and against Coercion being no 
remedy. He said— 

**T believe that one of the greatest Irish 

problems is still before us, and we must wait 
for its solution in a new Parliament.” 
—that was what Parliament expected in 
1885. Mr. Gladstone has removed two 
of the greatest grievances of Ireland. 
He has disestablished an alien Church, 
and he has reformed the Land Laws; 
but there remains a question as impor- 
tant, possibly more important than both 
those two. What was that question? 
The right hon. Gentleman said :— 

“T have it in Mr. Gladstone’s own words— 
(so he must be got at from this)—that it is the 
wisest possible self-government for Ireland 
which is consistent with the maintenance of 
the integrity of the Empire.” 

And that is our alternative. The second 
part of the Amendment says :— : 

“And we humbly represent to Your Ma- 
jesty that such measures of conciliation should 
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be adopted as may bring about the eontent- 
ment of the Irish people, and establish a real 
union between Great Britain and Ireland.” 
These may not be the words of the 
right hon. Gentleman, but the main 
principles are here; and he must have 
consulted, the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Mid Lothian before he so 
expressed himself. Some nine months 
before the speech I have referred to, 
which those who were Members of Par- 
liament in 1885 will never forget, the 
right hon. Gentleman spoke of the 
alternatives; but now he “ wants his 
money back.” ‘‘You have changed 
your minds,” he says; but I sa 
he has changed his speech. I don’t 
accuse him of changing his mind; he is 
much too able and acute to change his 
mind suddenly on these things. But 
for years he has condemned Coercion, 
and has favoured the extension of local 
self-government to Ireland, not as to 
mere county rates or parochial matters, 
because you could not possibly speak of 
them as likely to be inconsistent with 
the integrity of the Empire. About the 
same date the right hon. Gentleman, 
praising the noble Lord the Member for 
Paddington (Lord Randolph Churchill) 
said, in addressing a London audience— 

“ Let us take the question of Coercion. Here 

we know what Lord Randolph Churchill’s policy 
is, andI will say that to my mind it is a wise 
and statesmanlike policy. Lord Randolph 
Churehill does not believe, neither do I believe, 
in the efficacy of perpetual repression.”’ 
Yet to-night the right hon. Gentleman 
has not uttered a word of condem- 
nation of that perpetual continua- 
tion of the Overcion Act talked 
about by the hon. Member for North 
Armagh (Colonel Saunderson.) And 
the right hon. Gentleman went on to 
say :— 

‘Lord Randolph Churchill does not believe, 
neither do I, in the policy of perpetual pre- 
paration, and he favours, as I favour, the con- 
cession of Local Government to Ireland anda 
system on which Irishmen shall have some 
effective control over their own affairs.” 
This hardly means Local Boards. 
The Radicals have a right to com- 
plain, and I do complain on behalf 
of those who in 1886 were the con- 
stituents of the right hon. Gentleman, 
that that right hon. Gentlemans sits 
with us, and gives his help to those on 
the opposite side. He speaks of ‘‘ we 
Liberals.” We Libe: must do 
liberal things as well as use liberal 
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phrases; and even if disappointed by 
the failure of some petty plan we 
must not let that hinder the re- 
demption of the country. Why 
was there no word in rebuke of 
the hon. Gentleman the Member for 
North Armagh in the speech of the 
right hon. Gentleman? The hon. Member 
for North Armagh spoke of the 
‘Coercion Act,” pe me it by its 
right name, and hoped it would per- 
manently remain on the Statute Book. 
There was a time when the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for West Bir- 
mingham said, ‘“‘ For my part I hate 
Coercion ; I hate the name and I hate 
the thing ;”’ yet he is going into the 
same Lobb with the Party who wish to 
make it perpetual. The right hon. 
Gentleman endorses the complaint of 
the Chief Secretary as to the attacks 
made on the Government. They say 
they repudiate the horrible charges, and 
the right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for West Birmingham has said the Irish 
Members made worse charges against 
the Members of the Liberal Party. The 
talk about horrible charges hardly 
comes with a good grace from the right 
hon. Gentleman, who has been present 
at meetings and heard, without rebuke, 
charges oman with murder made 
against the Irish Members—charges 
since shown by the accessories them- 
selves to have been based on forgery 
bolstered up by perjury. The right hon. 
Gentleman appealed through this House 
to the country. I appeal also to the 
country to answer him, and to say that 
the least we expected from him was that 
he would have made some inquiry on 
the matter. The right hon. Gentleman, 
using an unlucky phrase, spoke of the 
situation which the Irish Members had 
‘‘ forged.” I speak of the situation 
which the allies of the Government have 
employed others to forge, using the 
word forge only in the sense of the 
right hon. Gentleman. They have 
forged a situation from which they will 
escape with great difficulty; because those 
outside are beginning tothink, and Mem- 
bers sitting on the Opposition Benches 
are beginning to be afraid of a situation 
which has been forged by forgery 
bolstered up by perjury—I dare not say 
by subornation of perjury—although 
£500 and £1,000, and £1,700 and 
£2,000 have been paid for statements 


which, if true, ought to have been | 
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furnished without any monetary induce- 
ment. What would be said of an Irish 
Member who could be shown to have 
given a witness large sums to give 
evidence? I remember, when the hon. 
Member for Oork (Mr. Parnell) got up 
in the House and denied the genuine- 
ness of these forgeries, his denial was 
received with laughter from the 
Ministerial Benches—and now that this 
accusation, which is intended to murder 
the political reputation of the hon. 
Member for Cork, and through him 
assassinate the right hon. Gentleman 
the Member for Mid-Lothian has failed, 
we have a half-hearted withdrawal and 
an expression of regret, that sounded 
very much like regret that the letters were 
not genuine, and an utter absence of that 
fulness and frankness of apology which 
might naturally have been expected. The 
country will watch the Division List on 
this Amendment, as showing those who 
desired to make themselves parties to 
such conduct. The Conservative Party 
was once a great and chivalrous Party, 
and would not have acted thus. 
They have now been using as a Party 
weapon at every election ‘‘ Parnellism 
and Crime,” and I want to ask a Ques- 
tion of the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
who, at least, has Liberal traditions. 
You have used it as a Party weapon. 
In every election ‘ Parnellism and 
Crime ”’ has gone round, and I want to 
ask the First Lord of the Treasury—or, 
as he is not here, the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, who, at least, has Liberal 
traditions—one or two questions. But 
before I do so I should like to praise 
some of the conduct of the Government. 
A man named Molloy was called before 
the Commission, and the Government 
thought it their duty to at once prose- 
cute him instead of waiting, as is usual, 
till the close of the labours of the Com- 
mission before doing so. They prose- 
cuted him because they thought he had 
committed perjury. I am sure it was 
only desire for truth that instigated the 
prosecution ; there was no intention to 
suggest that others had induced the man 
to commit perjury; it was only desired 
that all witnesses should have the 
terror of the law before them. But is 
the balance of justice to be equal? Is 
the Government going to deal with other 
od hada as they have dealt with 

olloy? Will they institute prosecu- 
tions for the printing of letters bought 
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with the money of persons making 
charges, bought without inquiry as to 
where they came from, with a careful 
shutting of the eyes which, in ordinary 
cases, would be evidence of conspiracy ? 
Will the Government instruct the 
Attorney General to lay a criminal 
information against the 7imes for a most 
infamous libel, used for the purpose of 
distorting the policy of the House and 
inducing it to believe that some of its 
Members were bad men who should not 
be trusted? Will the Government give 
instructions that proceedings be en 
against that interesting gentleman, Mr. 
Houston, who, it is clear, knew before 
he got into the witness-box that there 
was something suspicious about some 


part of Pigott’s case? If Houston 
concealed this from the Attorney 
General he deserves indictment. 


T have too much respect for the Attorney 
General, from whom I have received 
some courtesies, to believe for a moment 
that he had had the faintest suspicion 
of the truth; the contrary would be so 
absolutely shocking, sv thoroughly ter- 
rible, that the disgrace would cling to 
him for life. I acquit him thoroughly— 
no English gentleman, with such know- 
ledge, could have put Houston in the box 
and allowed him to make a statement 
without putting some question which 
would give aclue to it. But then 
Houston ought to be prosecuted by the 
Government, if only to clear themselves 
and the Attorney General from com- 
plicity ; and if this is not done I shall 
make it a charge against the Govern- 
ment on every platform in the country 
that they prosecuted Molloy because 
they thought it would damage the de- 
fendants, and refrained from prosecuting 
those who stood self-convicted, because 
they had been associated with them- 
selves. Office may be held at too high 
a price. Past Conservative Leaders 
would not have hesitated for a moment 
to have washed their hands of this 
business. It is not as if it did not 
already concern the House, forithas been 
used at every election to influence voters. 
It is no question of land redemption or 
of solution of the agrarian problem that 
has been urged so much. It is that Mr. 
Parnell wrote the letters; he must have 
written them, or he would have taken 
legal proceedings before. Anything, in 
fact, was said that was likely to secure 
the support of the weak-backed Liberal 
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Unionist; and it had its effect at some 
of the elections. At this moment, when 
we are dealing with this question, are 
we to be told by the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Member for West Birmingham 
that the right hon. Member for Central 
Bradford did not rise to the grandeur 
of the debate? Was the right hon. 
Gentloman present when the hon. 
and gallant Member for North Ar. 
magh spoke? Grandeur of debate! 
The Journals of the House record the 
fact that 280 years ago payments were 
made to various officials, including the 
Serjeant and the ‘‘old fool” of the 
House. It does not appear when the 
Office ceased, but after hearing the speech 
of the hon. and gallant Member for 
North Armagh understood why 
there was no need to keep it up. The 
right hon. Member has spoken of 
the feeling of the country. I desire 
to speak with all respect of the noble 
Lord the Member for Rossendale for his 
ability and integrity. It is with grief 
and sorrow that Liberals break from 
him. But, at the noble Lord’s last 
meeting with his constituents, the vote 
of contidence he received and returned 
thanks for was coupled with the 
unanimous expression of the desire 
of his supporters for an imme- 
diate and wide extension of local 
government to Ireland. And when 
two powerful statesmen like the noble 
Lord, and at some distance the right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for West 
Birmingham, keep a Government in 
power whose traditions are not the tra- 
ditions of those who elected them, whose 
desires are not the desires of those who 
elected them, the responsibility is rather 
theirs, and the country looks to them. 
It looks to the noble Lord in the hope 
that even now the judgment, which in 
the traditions of this House and of all 
those who bore his name, has usually 
been associated with the effectuation of 
English liberty, might give to Ireland 
the possibility of it. To the noble 
Lord’s Colleague we do not so look. 
We know there is no way to agreement, 
and Radicals desire to see that right 
hon. Gentleman in the Tory Govern- 
ment to which he belongs. They have 
no desire and no wish for the return of 
the right hon. Gentleman; for when 
the hour comes they do not want that in 
the midst of a great battle, upon which 
the happiness of a nation depends, the 
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lieutenant general shall have the chance 
in the thick of the fight of throwin 
away his sword and uniform, althoug 
he is forthe principle, because he does not 
like the fit of the epaulettes or the 
fashion of the hilt. 

*Mr. M. W. MATTINSON (Liver- 
pool, Walton): I cannot see how the 

ersonal attack made by the hon. Mem- 
bee for Northampton upon the right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for 
West Birmingham can help us in the 
consideration of this Question. The hon. 
Member, too, has made impassioned 
references to the proceedings before the 
Special Commission. I am not alto- 
gether surprised at it, and as far asI am 
concerned, speaking only with reference 
tothe only point on whitch i judgment can 
now be arrived at, I have no hesitation 
in admitting that the hon. Member for 
Cork has been greatly wronged, and, I 
believe, there is a universal desire on 
all sides of the House—on the Minis- 
terial side as much as anywhere else 
—that those who have repeated a 
particular charge should make ample 
reparation of a full and _ large 
apology. But that does not affect the 
facts of the situation with which we 
have to deal. The personal integrity 
of the hon. Member for Cork has 
nothing whatever to do with the ad- 
ministration of Ireland ; it has nothing 
whatever to do with the question 
whether we shall have two Parliaments 
and two Governments. I am not going to 
say that during the past two years, there 
may not have been some miscarriage of 
justice in Ireland, or that changed 
conditions may not justify a call for 
some modification of the policy of 
the Government; but I shall vote with- 
out hesitation against the amendment 
because, on a balance of considerations, 
I have no doubt that the present course 
of events amply justifies the action of 
the Executive. The broad fact that 
crime has been largely reduced, and 
substantial progress made in the re- 
assertion of tke law is the vindication of 
the Government and outweighs my mis- 
takes which may have been made here and 
there. The charges against the Govern- 
ment appear to range themselves under 
three heads; first, arrest in the United 
Kingdom of Irish politicians; second, 
conviction in Ireland of Irish Members ; 
and third, their treatment in prison. 
As to the first, it is clear that no injustice 
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has been done to the individuals affected. 
The selection of time and place for 
arrests may have been stupid idadars, 
but that is a matter between the Chief 
Secretary and his supporters and not 
for hon. Gentlemen opposite. I believe 
that the action of the Government in 
this respect has been perfectly legal and 
just; but I question whether it was 
worth while to cause an Irish Member, 
against whom a warrant had been issued, 
and who was a fugitive from justice 
in this country, to be brought back into 
the jurisdiction of the proper tribunal in 
Ireland. Irish Members in this country 
might perhaps be a nuisauce to the Go- 
vernment of the day, but while they are 
here they are not disturbing the peace 
of Ireland, and therefore the desired 
results, so far as the peace of Ireland is 
concerned, could be obtained by allowing 
them to remain in England without 
arresting them. A Member who has a 
warrant out against him will not cross the 
Channel, because he knows that by doing 
so he would have to walk straight into 
an open prison. It has been said that 
what it is possible to do in England is 
illegal in Ireland. My answer to that 
is, that you can with impunity do 
that in England which is harmful in 
Ireland. The policy of the Government 
should be to keep persons away from 
places where they do mischief. I 
refuse to support the Amendment of the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Newcastle, because I hold that while 
there may be a question as to the abso- 
lute necessity of arresting Irish Mem- 
bers on English soil, yet in my judg- 
ment there is no question about the 
legality or the justice of it. The second 

oint is that the convictions in Ireland 

ave been unjust. Now, I say, with 
regard to the charge, that harsh sentences 
have been inflicted under the Orimes 
Act, it is difficult to pass a sound opinion 
in any case unless we have all the facts 
before us. In the case of Mr. E. 
Harrington, the penalty strikes me as 
being very severe. It is the maximum 
penalty, and it is imposed for an offence 
which was not one of the most aggra- 
vated kind. My difficulty in the matter 
has not been removed by the suggestion 
which has been made that, but for a 
technical point raised, Mr. Harrington 
would have been eonvicted of some- 
thing else. Why did he not appeal? 
And on this question generally I must 
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say that, so far as I can make out, 
there never has been any real or sub- 
stantial ground for the suggestion that 
the County Court Judges are not perfectly 
fair. I think that, taken asa whole, the 
Resident Magistrates do discharge their 
duties with impartiality and average in- 
telligence. There is one other ground 
of accusation taken up by the right hon. 
Gentleman (Mr. J. Morley), and that is 
in regard to the treatment of Irish 
prisoners. I hope hon. Gentlemen 
opposite will believe me when I say that 
I personally have felt it to be a most 
humiliating circumstance that hon. Mem- 
bers of the House of Commons, men of 
culture, should be subjected, in the 
ordinary course of the operation of the 
law, to the treatment of which we have 
heard so much. But I cannot find any- 
thing in that treatment on which to 
found a charge against the Government. 
Hon. Members say that political oppo- 
nents ought to be treated differently 
from other persons. Perhaps they 
ought; but, after all, that is a question 
for consideration of Parliament and not 
of the Executive Government. I take 
it that when the Crimes Act was 
passed Parliament determined that, in 
certain circumstances, offenders should 
be subjected to certain treatment. I 
can quite understand the agitation 
for a change of the-law, but I cannot 
understand why the present accusa- 
tion should be brought against the 
Government. If the Chief Secretary 
alters the treatment of Mr. O’Brien and 
the other Members of Parliament now in 
gaol, he must, in common justice, alter 
the treatment of every one committed to 
prison for similar offences. Where 
would that land us? In the position 
that the Chief Secretary must make a 
wholesale dispensation in respect to 
Crimes Act prisonefs. But at present 
you cannot make it a ground for definite 
accusation against the Chief Secretary 
that he will not take upon himself the dis- 
pensing with the punishment prescribed 
by a Statute passed so recently and 
after full consideration. While I say 
this, I desire to add that I think prison 
treatment, not only in Ireland, but 
in England also, is a matter which 
may fairly come under review. I cannot 
doubt that it would be quite possible to 
deal with political prisoners ina way 
which might not be unsatisfactory even 
to hon. Gentlemen below the Gangway 
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0 ite. There are only a very few 
Rol more which I wish to pee Some 
of the hon. Gentlemen sitting around 
me have tendered to the Government 
advice. The hon. Gentleman the Mem- 
ber for South Belfast (Mr. Johnston) 
has, for instance, suggested that the 
Crimes Act ought to be strengthened, 
and another hon. Friend of mine has 
suggested that the administration of the 
law in Ireland ought to be more 
rigorous—that prosecutions ought to be 
quicker. I should be sorry to administer 
the Orimes Act with greater strin- 
gency than it is administered at present. 

have always understood it is a maxim 
in the administration of the criminal law 
that in proportion as crime diminishes, 
so the necessity for stringent punish- 
ment diminishes. The case which we 
make against the amendment of the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Newcastle (Mr. J. Morley) is that crime 
has largely diminished. If that be, asI 
believe it is, a true representation of the 
present condition of Ireland, it seems to 
me the logical outcome is this, that the 
time may soon come when it may be 
possible for the Government, consistent 
with the safeguarding of the interests 
committed to their care, to abate the 
rigour of their administration of the 
Crimes Act. 

Mz. WINTERBOTHAM (Gloucester, 
Cirencester): I think the hon. Member 
for Liverpool deserves a word of acknow- 
ledgment from this side, because I 
think he has been the very first—at all 
events, the hon. Member very frankly 
and very honourably did express it—to 
express from that side a feeling of 
regret, and almost of repulsion, at the 
treatment hon. Members had had to 
undergo. I congratulate him upon that, 
and I live in the hope that he will be 
followed in his expression of opinion by 
many of the gentlemen of England 
before long. He also showed the first 
faint indications of distrust in the policy 
of the Government he supports. Hecould 
not help saying that he did not like the 
arrest of Irish Members in England, and 
he said he would be glad if it could be 
avoided in future. ell, for my part, 
I hope you will go on in that way. 
You cannot better play our game, or 
bring home more forcibly to the minds 
of English people what your Coercive 
Policy means. When an hon. Member 
like Mr. Carew goes down to an English 
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constituency he wins all hearts by his 
frankness and fairness, staying in our 
houses he endears himself to us 
all. He addresses a crowded meet- 
jing, and then he is hurried off by the 

lice. The next thing the people who 
od him and love him hear about him 
is that he has been knocked down, 
stripped, and treated like a common 
felon. This brings home to the English 
people and Scotch people appreciation 
of what Coercion is much better than 
we can. If we could bring home to the 
people what the policy pursued for so 
many hundred years by Liberal and 
‘Conservative Governments alike really 
is, there would be a very short end 
made of Coercion. Then the hon. Mem- 
ber for Liverpool could not quite 
swallow Mr. Harrington’s sentence of 
six months’ imprisonment with hard 
labour, and, as 1 understood him, con- 
sidered it too severe for the offence he 
had committed. Nor did he like the 
prison treatment. I think gradually 
you will find, as the time for the Gene- 
ral Election draws near, there will be a 
good deal of discontent of this sort ex- 
pressed by hon. Members who represent 
large constituencies and come into touch 
with the people of the country. The 
hon. Member for Liverpool said we had 
no right on this treatment of prisoners 
to found an indictment against the 
Government. Well, but in the 
first place, the Chief Secretary, has 
entire control of prison discipline in 
Ireland. We are convinced that he has 
power of interference, and if we needed 
a convincing argument in support of 
that conviction he has himself supplied 
it, by his intervention in allowing priests 
to wear their own clothes in prison. 
You will not get many people to under- 
stand why there should be an interven- 
tion of this kind in favour of parsons and 
not of Members of Parliament. Well, 
for about the five hundredth time we 
are again face to face with our old own 
chief difficulty, the Government of Ire- 
land. Disguise it how you like, the 
debate may take a particular line on one 
occasion, and a different line on another, 
but every year the same question crops 
up, and I suppose I may say that four- 
fifths of the House of Commons would 
agree as to what they are aiming at. 

e recognize all of us the national 
danger of a continuance of this state 
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sire to bring about a different state 
of things. early all of us long 
for the oqguarne of Ireland, it is only 
upon the methods of bringing about 
that desired result. that we differ. I 
say nearly all, for there is a small 
section of bitter Orangemen whom I 
would not include among those who 
wish and desire such a settlement. I 
am comparatively a young Member of 
the House, but I have heard Orange 
Members talk of putting their heel on 
the necks of their countrymen. I have 
heard the hon. and gallant Gentleman 
the Member for North Armagh, who, I 
suppose, I must regard as a serious 
politician, say that he not only 
rejoiced in the Crimes Act being 
in perpetuity, but he would like to 
see imprisonment under it made 
perpetual too. With such men, holding 
such opinions, there can be no truce, no 
parley. I do not include them in my 
opinion that there is an earnest desire 
on both sides of the House to bring this 
long and bitter quarrel to an end. It 
does not much matter what you say or 
do, we are but servants of the people, 
and our masters have made up their 
minds. Ooercion is doomed, and you 
know it! You may cling to it a little 
longer, but there is a great difference 
in Coercion now to what it used to be. 
Coercion in the old days was with no 
democracy, but now you have to 
satisfy a democracy who are masters, 
with votes, of the justice, wisdom, 
and righteousness of your policy ; 
and you have not satisfied them. 
A straw will show which way the wind 
blows, and there are several straws to 
show it now. Theright hon. Gentleman 
the Member for West Birmingham has 
given you a little Radicalism wrapped up 
in a certain sort of way, and I did not 
notice that you cheered him much. You 
do not quite trust that right hon. Gentle- 
man; you cannot quite forget the doc- 
trine of ransom; you remember his 
reference to those ‘‘ who toil not, neither 
do they spin;’’ yet the right hon. 
Gentleman knows how to turn his barque 
to every favouring wind. In Scotland 
he warned you in pretty plain language 
that a policy of Coercion was a negative 
policy, and would not commend itself 
much longer to the people of this country. 
The uncontested election at Burnley is 
another straw that shows the direction 
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dications before long. The country has 
made up its mind that Ministers who 
will not put an end to a policy 
of Coercion and try something of a 
different character must clear out and 
make room for those who will, and the 
country will express its meaning more 
clearly as time goeson. It isno ques- 
tion of detail, of this Bill or that, it is 
begging the question to raise the ques- 
tion of the old Home Rule Bill, whether 
it is alive, or dead, or in a state of sus- 
pended animation. The country cares 
nothing for points such as these, we are 
long past such. The supremacy of Par- 
liament was the great thing, and I was 
one of those who voted—and I would 
do it again under similar circumstances 
—who voted against the old Home Rule 
Bill. The supremacy of Parliament, 
the absolute supremacy of the Parlia- 
ment of the United Kingdom, is what I 
and others insisted upon. I think 
I can show by an extract from 
a speech of one of the ablest of the 
Liberal Uuionists what a hollow sham 
this contention of the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Member for West Birming- 
ham is. The speech I refer to was 
delivered by the hon. and learned Mem- 
ber for Inverness on May 2lst, 1886. 
He said— 


“Tfthis demand for the retention of the Irish 
Members were conceded ’’— 


Now mark this— 


**it would be found by logical sequence to be a 
measure to which the noble Lord the Member 
for Rossendale nor any other Member on this 
side of the House would have any objection.” 


The retention of Irish Members has 
been given up, and the opposition of 
the hon. Member for Inverness has not 
been pacified. Why? The House 
knows perfectly well that all we 
asked for in the way of criticism 
on the Home Rule Bill of 1886, all the 
reasonable requirements—certainly all 
the criticisms I made—have long since 
been given in to by the Leaders of the 
Liberal Party. But where are the 

ledges given in the election of 1886? 

Cheers.| I am glad to hear that cheer, 
it enables me the more easily to allude 
to a personal matter, with which I 
hardly dared to trouble theHouse. In my 
absence the hon. and learned Member 
for West Ham, speaking of my conduct, 
said I had been returned pledged to 
support a Government I had not once 
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voted for, and that I was returned with- 
out a contest because I stood as a 
Liberal Unionist. Well, my answer is 
two-fold. Firstof all to stand as a 
Liberal Unionist means to stand with 
the support of Tory votes, ‘and if 
necessary to fight a brother Liberal. I 

ut myself in the hands of the Liberal 

hree Hundred, and I was asked 

ractically unanimously to fight their 

attles again. I said I was a 
foe to coercion of any sort or kind, and 
that I never would be a party to it. I 
said that in my election address. I said, 
while I objected to certain details in the 
Home Rule Bill, I was earnestly in 
favour of a large and generous measure 
of local self-government for Ireland. 
Ah! we all said that. I have stood on 
Liberal platforms to help brother- 
Liberals, and I do not think there was 
one of them who did not pledge himself 
to ‘‘a large and generous measure of 
local self-government for Ireland.” I 
can clear myself in another way. One 
of my chief supporters,the man who pre- 
ceded me in the representation of the 
division, the right hon. Baronet the 
President of the Board of Trade, had 
the honour and courage to state pub- 
licly and quite recently that the Con- 
servatives had no right to find fault 
with me for any breach of faith; for I 
had said and done merely what LI 
said I would do in my election address. 
Iam sorry to trouble the House with 
such a trifle as my consistency. The 
hon. and learned Member for West 
Ham was inaccurate and misinformed ; 
probably he had been in communication 
with some of the Times’ witnesses. The 
country is not asking about this Bill, or 
that. With all critics and doubters, 
witn men who are throwing clouds of 
doubt in the eyes of the people by say- 
ing ‘‘ What will a Liberal Government 
do; what do you mean by conciliation?” 
the country has no concern. The country 
says, ‘‘ We are sick and tired, humiliated 
and disgusted with this perpetual recur- 
rence to a policy of force, and are 
thoroughly resolved, if you will not 
devise the means of carrying out a policy 
of conciliation upon which we have set 
our hearts, you must make room for 
those who will.” It is a policy of nega- 
tion, says your ally, and he warns you it. 
will serve your purpose no longer. It 
is the happy state of good will and com- 
radeship that has sprung up between the 
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two peoples that has beaten you and 
confounded all yourdesigns. Itisthisfeel- 
ing of gostei and comradeship which 
has sprung up between the two demo- 
cracies makes the Union safe to-day ; 
it is this feeling that makes the United 
Parliament supreme to-day; but not to 
this but the next Parliament do they 
look forward. You have not sought their 
confidence; this Parliament can claim 
no debt of gratitude. From Irish 
Members, certainly, you can claim no 
gratitude ; but they look forward with 
hope, belief, and confidence to the next 
Parliament, and the electoral battle in 
which the two democracies will take 
part. The result of your administration 
is fatal to all your pretensions to govern 
Ireland with a strong hand. You have 
done your best to goad the people to 
madness; you have imprisoned their 
Leaders, and treated them with igno- 
miny when you have got them in your 
power. You have stifled free meetings 
and free expression of opinion, and 
having driven them from the Consti- 
tutional method of expressing their 
complaints, what wonder that the 
complaints of the people find ex- 
pression in languge not so Con- 
stitutional? I do not wonder; it is 
astounding how little outrage there 
has been, it is marvellous considering 
that the people are not educated that 
they have exercised so much self-control. 
How have you treated them in Ireland ? 
Your Prime Minister calls them Hotten- 
tots, and your Ohief Secretary is never 
tired of talking of them as the 
descendants of the rebels of ’?98 and ’48, 
and telegraphs to his police, ‘‘ Do not 
hesitate to shoot,” and delights in 
telling the Constabulary, all of whom 
read his words, ‘‘ If you fire be sure you 
kill.” This is what you have done in 
Ireland. This is the Christian ad- 
ministration of the Government of a 
Christian people! I teil you the 
Christian people of England and Scot- 
land loathe and abominate what you 
have done in Ireland. With the 
aid of the Loyal and Patriotic 
Union you have flooded town, 
village, and hamlet with pictures 
of horror and hateful calumnies of the 
Irish leaders. You have flooded every 
town, village, and hamlet in the country 
with millions of phamplets containing 
the most hateful calumnies of the Irish 
people and pictures of horrors. You 
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have sent down paid lecturers to blacken 
the character of the Irish people and of 
their leading men. You have resorted 
to calumny of the basest description, to 
gross exaggeration, misrepresentation 
and abuse, and some of those who work 
with the Government, and are in tone 
with the Government, have not stopped 
short of forgery itself. Yes, the Loyal 
and Patriotic Union has done its level 
best to stifle the goodwill that was 
tay up between the two people and 
giving hope for the future. That has 
all gone off like water from a duck’s 
back; but in spite of it a feeling of 
affection is growing up in the hearts of 
the Irish and English nations. You 
have blackened the characters of the 
Irish Members ; you have distorted their 
motives and done your best to favour 
old bigotries, but it is all of no use. 
Macaulay, in his essay on Milton, says— 
‘¢ We deplore the outrages which accompany 
revolutions. But the more violent the outrages. 
the more assured we feel that the revolution 
was necessary. The violence of these outrages: 
will always be proportioned to the ferocity and. 
ignorance of the people, and the ferocity and. 
ignorance of the people will be proportioned to. 
the oppression and degradation under which 
they have been accustomed to live.” 
[A laugh.| The Tories, the less educated 
of them, laughed at Macaulay et that 
time. The better educated of the Tories 
of this day do not, as a rule, laugh at. 
Lord Macaulay now. Lord Macaulay 
expresses the feeling of the English 
people, and that is why you fail 
to arouse them by your tales of 
outrage and crime. They are a liberty- 
loving people, and they believe that 
liberty is’ far better than restraint: 
When you speak of law and order they 
reply, ‘Your law was obtained under 
false pretences; you had no mandate 
from us to make such a law. You told 
us that you were opposed to Coercion, 
and the moment we entrusted you with 
power to make law, you proposed Coer- 
cion.”” That is one of the answers to 
the argument of the right hon. Member 
for West Birmingham. At every Union- 
ist platform we were told it was a 
calumny to say that there were only two. 
alternatives—Home Rule or Ooercion. 
There was a third; but the right hon. 
Gentleman turning to the Irish Members. 
said, ‘‘ you have made the third course 
impossible.” They took to Coercion 
very quickly, like a duck taking to water. 
That is my first reply to the right hon. 
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Gentleman. The second is that you 
passed this law in the teeth of the pro- 
tests of three of the four component 
parts of the Empire. The Scotch per le 
said they would not have it; the Welsh 
and Irish also resisted it, and yuu passed 
it by the cléture. You passed it, denying 
to afford a reasonable time to discuss it, 
and you passed it even then under the 
falsest of pretences. There is a speech 
of the Chief Secretary to be found in 
Hansard in which the right hon. Gentle- 
man said : — 

“‘ They (the Government) always denied that 
it was intended by the Bill to interfere with 
the relations of landlordandtenant. This was 
a Bill to put down crime. It was not conflicts 
between landlord and tenant in which they de- 
sired to interfere ; it was not combinations which 
they desired to crush, but it was crime which 
would not be tolerated in any other country on 
earth, and which ought not to be tolerated in 
Treland.”’ 
Having got it under these pretences you 
have used it to put down combina- 
tions, and for no other purpose than to 
assist the landlord in his quarrels with 
his tenants. That was your position at 
the time of the General Election (Minis- 
terial cries of ‘‘No”’). Ifit was not, 
why do you now object to face the 
people. They tell you, lastly, that re- 
spect and reverence for law depends on 
what the moral weight of the law itself 
is. The law-breakers of the world have 
many of them been the heroes of the 
world. John Brown was hanged legally ; 
Hampden, Pim, Cromwell would have 
been living if they had not been success- 
ful ; and the same may be said of Gari- 
baldi, who went sword in hand to 
Naples; Magguire and Kossuth[ An Hon. 
Memser: Kossuth was not successful ]. 
No, he had to take refuge in free Eng- 
land; your fathers cropped the ears of 
dissenters quite legally; my grand- 
father was imprisoned for many years 
in Newgate gaol, quite legally, for 
preaching a sermon ; at present you only 
clip the hair and moustache of your op- 
ponents. You are getting ashamed of the 
old method, and your children will be 
ashamed of your method as you are of 
that of your ancestors. The prisons of 
the world are now objects of curiosity. 
If you go to Rome the first thing you 
go to see is the prison in which Peter 
and Paul were imprisoned ; if you go to 
Bedford your first visit is paid to the 
prison in which John Bunyan was con- 
fined; so also at Southampton where 
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Isaac Watts was put. Ido not defend 
every act that has been done in Ireland. 
I have never failed to say that I cannot 
agree with every doctrine of the Plan of 
Campaign, but I maintain that the 
Plan of Campaign was the result 
of your policy. You drove the Irish 
people from Constitutional usages into 
illegal courses, and then followed the 
old system of repression, punishment, 
and brutality. But, in spite of all this, 
there is a brighter prospect just now. 
It is because the sb of the two 
countries love each other and trust each 
other; it is because the people have 
listened to Ireland’s sons and believe 
their story, and believe in their future, 
that I, for one, shall vote for the 
amendment of my right hon. Friend. 
Mr. HOWORTH (Salford, 8.): The 
speech of the Hon. Member who has 
just addressed the House is chiefly in- 
teresting from his references to the 
action of Members on this side of the 
House. He says that he has some 
difficulty in reconciling their opinions 
as avowed before the constituents with 
their practices in this House. I my- 
self have been constrained to rise owing 
to the challenge which was thrown out 
yesterday by the hon. Member for 
East Northamptonshire (Mr. Channing) 
as to a recent incident in Lancashire; 
but nothing had happened in the his- 
tory of this movement which had 
brought more discredit and ridicule 
upon it in the minds of the working 
classes than that incident. I am sure 
that the House will desire to get as 
far away as possible from the reeri- 
mination which formed the staple of 
the speech of the hon. Member who 
has just sat down. The Amendment of 
the right hon. Member for iNewcastle 
seems to me to raise a false and illo- 
gical issue. It is a perfectly arguable 
point, no doubt, that the Act has 
operated harshly and severely on cer- 
tain men; but I contend that it is not 
an arguable position to maintain in the 
House of Commons that the duty of 
the Executive is to interfere with the 
administration of the Crimes Act or of 
any other Act in order that certain classes 
of offenders should be given a different 
treatment from certain other classes. To 
give the Executive power to discriminate 
offenders would be to resort to the prac- 
tices of the middle ages. How could 
Parliament prevent the Chief Secretary 
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for Ireland under such conditions from 
treating offenders according to his pri- 
vate preferences and political views ? 
To ask the House to consent to such a 
state of things is to ask it to consent to 
a very great offence against all legal 
and political principles. The Executive 
in Ireland, so far as the decisions of the 
Irish Courts are concerned, are in pre- 
cisely the same position as the Executive 
in Toglaad ; the treatment of prisoners 
is governed by Statute and if the Exe- 
cutive chooses to interfere with the de- 
cisions of the Courts of law, it unques- 
tionably commits a breach of the law, 
and must do so at its own peril. I un- 
derstand that during the late Adminis- 
tration there were two cases in which 
the Home Secretary did feel it his duty 
to interfere with the functions of the 
Prisons Board and the discipline of the 
risons in favour of particular persons, 
ut I believe vast that such action 
was entirely contrary to law, and that 
the Home Secretary did these acts at 
his own peril. It is said that the Irish 
Courts of Law themselves have inter- 
preted the Statute in an unnecessarily 
cruel manner, and in a way that was 
never contemplated by Parliament, but 
I maintain that it is impossible to review 
the decisions of the Courts, unless you 
have the witnesses and the evidence be- 
fore you. How is it possible for this 
House at any time to constitute itself 
into a Court of Justice? There is a 
proper appeal in all cases, and I think 
it is a great pity that when a Bill was 
passing through the House, one or two 
Amendments suggested from the oppo- 
site benches were not adopted. I think 
their adoption would have made a 
great difference in the sentimental 
ee which is now alleged. 
t would have been a great improvement 
in the legal administration of justice in 
Ireland if the Resident Magistrates had 
been appointed during good behaviour, 
so as to avert the least suspicion of their 
boom | at the mercy of the Executive, 
Further, there might with advantage 
have been a rota of these magistrates, 
so that there would not have been al- 
ways particular men to try particular 
cases in particular districts. Again, as 
to the question whether the victims of 
the Crimes Act have been treated by the 
ison officials with unusual and un- 
eserved cruelty, much has been said on 
this subject, which is more a form of 
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buffoonery than of serious argument. It 
is said, for instance, that for persons 
convicted of certain offences to be com- 
elled to travel third class instead of 
t class is a grievous indignity. I 
myself always travel third class, and if 
those who make these complaints them- 
selves travelled third class more fre- 
quently they would know the feelings 
of the British democracy better than 
they do. Mr. Rider Haggard, in his 
novel, ‘‘ King Solomon’s Mines,” men- 
tions a party who were interrupted by 
savages whilst one of the party was 
shaving, and had just half completed 
that operation. As the savages had 
never before seen a man with hair on 
only one side of the face, they 
deemed him to be a god and began to 
worship him. The difficulty of the posi- 
tion was that as the man had been 
recognised as a god by the fact that 
he had hair on one side of his face, he was 
obliged to go about amongst them ever 
after carefully shaved on one side only. 
It seems to me that this is an extremely 
opposite comparison to make. However 
much hon. Gentleman may shout ‘‘hear, 
hear! ” the working men of Lancashire, 
many of whom take the same view of 
politics that they do, only laagh and 
ridicule the hero whose heroism depends 
on a circumstance of thatkind. Having 
said this much, it seems to me that one 
has gone over the three different divi- 
sions, at all events of the difficulty as 
presented by my right hon. Friend 
the Member for Newcastle. In 
the first place, the question of 
whether the Executive is justified or 
not in interfering with the course of 
justice, by apportioning penalties ac- 
cording to its own individual whim 
and fancy and not according to 
the rigid law, I think most Mem- 
bers will agree with me that a 
more dangerous position was never 
ut before an assembly of politicians. 
n the next place, it is an equally 
dangerous tion to maintain that 
this House is either a fit or a competent 
tribunal to revise the decisions of Irish 
Courts of Justice whether humble or 
superior. Having provided the proper 
machinery to prevent injustice I think 
they ought to abide by it. I qualify 
that by saying that there are some 
amendments which I should have liked 
to have seen incorporated in the Crimes 
Act, and, as far as I myself am con- 
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cerned, it would have been a great 
pleasure to me to have voted for such 
Amendments if they had been presented 
to the House, because I feel that they 
would have been reasonable. In the 
third place. I cannot help thinking that 
when we test those cases of cruelty by 
the facts that we presented they are 
reduced to such rediculous proportions 
that it is really monstrous that a great 
Party in the State should put them for- 
ward as grounds of grievance. I am 
tired and weary of this perpetual appli- 
cation to Ireland of a law which I feel 
to be necessary if the State and society 
are to be held together, and I wish and 
hope that the time may come, very 
speedily, when we may devote ourselves 
if possible to something rather more in 
accordance with our hopes and our am- 
bitions. I should very much like to see, 
at a time not very far off, Ireland 
left to decide a great number of local 
questions such as we see remitted 
in this country to different locali- 
ties. It would, I feel, be a great 
advantage if we could put aside some of 
those angry recriminations and approach 
the problem along more rational lines. 
Whether that comes about now or later 
on, I feel most certain that one thing we 
must maintain at all hazards, and that 
is the law, and whether we maintain it 
here or it is maintained from a Parlia- 
ment in Dublin society can not exist, 
but will really be pianted upon a basis 
of anarchy unless this prime factor is 
maintained at all hazards. It is because 
I feel that this is neither an English nor 
an Irish question, but one upon which 
all politicians should share the same 
feeling, that I shall vote with the 
greatest possible confidence against the 
Amendment of my right hon. Friend the 
Member for Newcastle, which raises 
issues which are utterly false and utterly 
misleading. 

Mr. REID (Dumfries, W.): I feel 
no doubt that the hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Salford has spoken with the 
very best intentions, and that the policy 
which has been afflicting Ireland and 
distréssing this country must be distaste- 
fulto him. But the hon. Gentleman 
has certainly been somewhat backward 
in his action on this matter, because 
when some of the Amendments which 
he himself has said he should like to see 
introduced into the Coercion Act as at 
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present administered were proposed, he 
did not vote in favour of them. 

Mrz. HOWARTH: The Amendments 
to which I refer were cut out entirely 
without debate. 

Mr. REID: They were cut out in 
consequence of a system of closure far 
more drastic than any ever proposed by 
a Liberal Government, and that closure 
was supported by the hon. Member him- 
self. t trust the hon. Member now re- 
cognises the serious consequences arising 
from that Act. I am astonished that 
the Chief Secretary, than whom there is 
no man endowed with more literary 
grace and probably literary attainments 
in the House, should go down to Glas- 
gow and Dublin and speak in the tone 
and the spirit that he has adopted about 
brother Members of the House placed 
in prison. If the right hon. Gentleman 
did not feel it himself, from his own in- 
stinct, when he dwelt upon the severity 
of the language with which he spoke of 
Mr. Mandeville after that gentleman’s 
decease, no words of mine can convey 
the feeling. But I am satisfied that 
when the passion of this argument and 
controversy has a little gone by, the 
right hon. Gentleman himself will regret, 
and I think he will be ashamed of the 
tone in which he has spoken. I wish to 
say a few words in regard to the very 
remarkable speech of the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for West Bir- 
mingham. I presume that he repre- 
sents the Liberal Unionist Party, and 
I think after the peculiar conduct and 
position of Members of that Party we 
are entitled to know whether he does 
represent the opinions of the noble 
Lord the Member for Rossendale, 
or whether we have two leaders of the 


‘Liberal Unionist or dissentient Liberal 


Party—the one who makes speeches of 
a guasi-Radical kind in this House, and 
the other who enters into private nego- 
tiations with the Government and aids 
and abets them in the most Tory part 
of their proceedings. When the charge 
is made that one integral part of the 
United Kingdom is administered by un- 
just laws, unjustly applied, that men by 
the score are sent to prison without fair 
trial, and also that when they are in 
prison they are subjected to treatment 
unworthy of a civilized nation, the right 
hon. Gentleman appears to think that 
that is a matter of no importance. With- 
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out discussing whether it is true or not, 
I think we can gauge the true depth 
of the Liberalism of the right hon. 
Gentleman. He says we may beof opinion 
that the Government is grossly abusing 
its powers; that the Executive is in 
dangerous contact with the judicial 
officers ; and that injustice is thereby 
wrought ; and yet that is no ground, if it 
only applies to Ireland, for turning the 
Government out of Office; it is only a 
ground for a Committee to make inquiry 
into particular cases. The Solicitor 
General for Ireland has congratulated the 
House that no one makes charges against 
the Resident Magistrates now. Well, no 
one has made charges against any class 
so much as Resident Magistrates. We 
say they are persons of no capacity 
whatever—half-pay officers, briefless 
barristers, and promoted policemen ; 
that they have duties to discharge which 
are not in England entrusted even to 
the Judges of the highest Courts; that 
their relations to the Executive Govern- 
ment are of a most remarkable character ; 
and that they are executive as well as 
judicial officers. The Resident Magis- 
trates are incompetent to discharge 
their duties, but the Chief Secretary 
speaks of them as if they were men 
inspired. The right hon. Gentleman 
has succeeded in getting for £400 a 
year men of extraordinary ability and 
judgment to discharge duties which 
are only intrusted to English Judges 
of the highest rank. How do those 
men act? I admit that it is difficult in 
this House to take case by case. The 
Resident Magistrates are as wise as 
serpents. They take care to have a 
fragment of evidence on one point, but 
to inflict punishment for offences which 
have not been proved. It is observed 
that they are not anxious to give the 
right of appeal; they will not state a 
case; they show the worst feature of a 
Judge in desiring that his decision 
shall escape review. They administer 
ferocious punishments, as is shown in 
the case of Mr. Harrington. Does any 
hon. Member consider that six months’ 
hard labour is a proper punishment for 

ublishing proceedings of a suppressed 
fooaah of the National League? Even 
the right hon. Member for West 
Birmingham is unable to defend that 

roceeding, and I am sure thatthe hon. 
Member for Salford will not defend it. 
How is the sentence defended by the 
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Chief Secretary? The right hon. 
Gentleman says it is true that Mr. 
Harrington was guilty of that offence, 
but that everybody knows perfectly well 
that he has been guilty of the other 
offence of delivering a speech, and the 
Chief Secretary’s defence of the Resi- 
dent Magistrates is, that though the 
punishment might be too great for the 
offence which was committed, yet there 
was another offence not proved to have 
been committed, and in that view the 
punishment was not excessive. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR : I am afraid 
the hon. and learned Gentleman did not 
do me the honour to listen to my speech. 
I never made any assertion so extrava- 
gant or absurd. 

Mr. REID: I am obliged to the right 
hon. Gentleman for his courtesy—for 
the epithets he makes use of. He at- 
tributes to me the making of absurd 
statements. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I did not 
attribute any extravagant or absurd 
statement to the hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman. I merely say that I did not 
say anything so extravagant or absurd. 

Mr. REID: Then I withdraw my 
remark. I must have misunderstood 
the speech of the right hon. Gentleman. 
I promise to read the speech in the 


Times again, in order to see 
whether or not I have made a 
mistake. The people of Ireland be- 


lieve that the whole of this procedure is 
a farce ; that a trial is a mockery; that 
conviction is practically certain ; and it 
is because of the general discredit which 
attaches to the sentences and the judg- 
ments of the Resident Magistrates that 
they impugn the administration of jus- 
tice in Ireland. Then there is the ques- 
tion of jury-packing. Say there are 72 
men on the panel. The prisoner may 
challenge six and the Crown six. Then 
the officer proceeds to call juror after 
juror until 12 men can enter the box. 
By the exercise of a right founded on an 
old Statute never used in England, the 
Crown can order mento “ stand by ;” 
and by this means, not of selection, but 
of exhaustion, they can put 12 men into 
the jury box for the purpose of trying 
the prisoner. That is the system of jury- 

acking, and that system exists in Ire- 
and at present; and I defy the Govern- 
ment to deny it. The system is in force 
in nearly all the agrarian and political 
cases, and the result is that if trial before 
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a Resident Magistrate is a farce, trial, 
before a jury is a still greater farce ; it 
is a gross fraud on the administration of 
justice. If the Government deny this, 
then there is a short and sharp method 
of meeting it. I am prepared to apply 
for a Committee to investigate my state- 
ment, and, if itis found that I am wrong, 
to express my regret to the House. Is 
such a system not a scandal and a dis- 

ce, and do hon. Members opposite 
think that it is a healthy feature in any 
Government? Does the hon. Member 
for Salford believe that Lancashire men 
would respect, or ought to respect, the 
law, or should be called upon to obey it, 
if it were administered in such a manner 
to them? But what is the object of all 
these things? It is the most mercenary 
oppression that has ever existed. There 
has been in the history of Ireland op- 
pression for divers purposes. We know 
what happened in the rebellion of 1798 
and in other rebellions; but I am not 
aware that there has been any oppres- 
sion in Ireland so utterly degraded as 
this oppression, because it is for the 
purpose of enabling landlords to get by 
their own combinations money out of 
the pockets of their tenants which in 
equity they ought not to have, and to 
use the Criminal Law in order to de- 
prive the tenants of the only means they 
have of resisting those combinations. In 
1885 the right hon. Member for West 
Birmingham (Mr. Chamberlain) came 
forward with a programme which has 
been condemned by many as too ex- 
treme. No one followed the right hon. 
Gentleman more heartily than I did at 
that time. Indeed, I lost my seat in 
consequence, and no one looked forward 
more eagerly than I to see the right 
hon. Gentleman lead the rival Party. 
But what shall I say now? The right 
hon. Gentleman has driven away thou- 
sands upon thousands of men who were 
earnest and sincere in following the flag 
which he unfurled at that time. The 
right hon. Gentleman has allied himself 
with the Party and policy of Coercion, 
which he has helped to carry out with 
relentless severity. No man in the 
history of the last three or four years 
comes worse out of this business than 
the right hon. Gentleman. But there 
are other Members of the Liberal 
Unionist Party to consider. The Chair- 
man of Committees (Mr. Courtney), in 
answer to a speech made by the hon. 
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Member for the Rushcliffe Division of 
Nottingham (Mr. J. E. Ellis), spoke of 
the imperfections of the agents of the 
Government in Ireland. Did the 
right hon. Gentleman mean _ the 
Resident Magistrates or the police ? 
Which did he mean? Itis not worthy of 
a man in his position, if he believes 

there are defects in the Government of 
Ireland, not to come forward and assist 
us. It is not worthy of a man of the 
great position of the right hon. Gentle- 
man in this House, when he believes 
there are imperfections in the agents of 
the Government,not to come forward and 
assist in endeavouring to find out where 
they have done wrong. If the Liberal 

Unionists are to maintain the Union, or 

to do anything else that is good, it is 
not by allowing themselves to become 
the servants out of livery of Her 
Majesty’s Government that they will 

succeed. Coming to the second part of 
the Amendment, I am resolutely opposed 
to pledging British credit for the benefit 

of the Trish landlords, who have been 

allowed for a long time to plunder the 

Irish people, and whom I desire to pre- 

vent from plundering the English and 
Scotch people. The Irish landlords have- 
made their bed and they must lie on it. 
If I had my will, I should wish to see an 
Irish Parliament dealing with the Land 
Question themselves; but I would not 

object to a settlement of the Irish Land 
Question being made by this House, if 
desired, provided British credit is not 
pledged for the purpose. The right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for West 
Birmingham demanded the plan of the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Mid Lothian for establishing Home 
Rule. That plan has been given 
substantially already; its outline 
and principles are thoroughly well- 
known. But before the time comes 
for a Dissolution it is essential that 
further particulars should be given on 
some points; but unless a Dissolution 
is nearer at hand than it is admitted 
to be by hon. gentlemen opposite, I, for 
one, will not press the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Member for Mid Lothian or 
his Colleagues to come forward with a 
plan against their will, because I do not 
wish to withdraw any part of the atten- 
tion now being paid to the gross mis- 
government of Preland. If, however, 
Her Majesty’s Ministers are prepared 
to grant a Dissolution, I will do my best 
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to mt on the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Mid Lothian the propriety 
of bringing forward a detailed plan. 
Will the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for West Birmingham concede 
the propriety of consulting the hon. 
Meulber for Cork and his Friends in 
regard to the framing of any such mea- 
sure? If he will, there ie no difference 
in the position which the right hon. 
Gentleman takes up and ours. I hope 
the Home Secretary, who will probably 
speak soon, will tell us what the Govern- 
ment think of the policy propounded by 
the right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for West Birmingham. Is there any 
sincerity in that move? The right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for West Bir- 
mingham made a speech that was in- 
tended, of course, to catch votes if he 
could get them, and to divert the atten- 
tion of the country from the present 
system of government in Ireland ; and, I 
ask, are the Government prepared to 
make any approach to the views of that 
right hon. Gentleman, or are they to go 
on in the course of Coercion? Surely 
they could not go on spending the re- 
sources of the Empire in order toallowin- 
justice to be done by the Clanricardes, the 
Olpherts, and the Vandeleursin Ireland. 
That is the meaning of the policy now 
pursued. I believe that hon. Gentle- 
men opposite themselves feel that that 

licy could not be continued in- 

efinitely. They are working the Con- 
stitution at high pressure, and there is 
danger in peony this heated con- 
troversy. submit it is not a healthy 
thing that a man like Mr. O’Brien, who 
was condemned by the law, should go to 
large meetings in England and Scotland 
and be received with acclamation and 
delight. But the law has been brought 
into popular contempt in Ireland, and 
the contamination may extend to Eng- 
land. We cannot be sure that we shall 
always be at peace; and if we centinue 
this policy of exasperation we cannot 
tell how long we shall have the Members 
from Ireland, who I believe are now 
willing to take a moderate and states- 
manlike view of this question, in their 
present frame of mind: Oonfident as 
the Liberal Party are of their triumph 
at the next General Election, it would 
be more satisfactory to them and the 
country if this great controversy could 
be closed by a national settlement. The 
time is opportune, and the work is press- 
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ing. Is there not virtue and wisdom 
enough in this great Assembly to effect 
such a settlement ? 

*Mr. T. W. RUSSELL (Tyrone, 8.) : 
The hon. Member for East Mayo 
said the other night that boycotted 
farms in Ireland were not being 
taken. I wish to challenge. that asser- 
tion. I have been, during the last 
six weeks, on ten Plan of Campaign 
estates. Only a fortnight ago I walked 
over 13 boycotted holdings on one es- 
tate which had been taken by indepen- 
dent men from other counties. I counted 
the head of cattle on each farm ; I saw 
the leases ; I investigated the previous 
tenancies of the men; and I say that, 
although the hon. Member for Mayo- 
knows a great deal, he does not know 
everything, and the House had better 
take with a pinch of salt everything that 
comes from that quarter as well as from 
the Freeman’s Journal. 

An hon. Mzemser: What was the 
estate ? 

*Mr. T. W. RUSSELL: It was the 
Coolgreany Estate. The farms have 
been taken by responsible tenants. 

An hon. Memser: By emergency men ? 

*Mr. T. W. RUSSELL: No; an 
emergency man has not 50 head of 
cattle. I also found on that estate 12 
men who had retained possession of their 
farms, and who absolutely refused to 
join the Plan of Campaign. They 
had a right to do this. Because they 
dared to be honest men, because they 
claimed the right to make their own 
bargains with their landlord, these 
men found the greatest difficulty in 
selling their cattle at fairs, in getting 
provisions, and in maintaining the 
ordinary decencies of life. When 
we see how you treat these men, we 
know how you would treat us. Let 
those who are going to govern Ireland 
learn, first of all, to govern their own 
passions. Talk of tyranny and ter- 
rorism!—on one Campaign estate I had. 
ta into my hand three stamped legal 

ocuments, signed by the tenant, au- 
thorizing the landlord to distrain, the 
rent being paid all the while, and the 
documents were to protect the landlord 
from any subsequent action. [A VoIcz: 
Where was this?] On the Lewis. 
estate. I state nothing that I have 
not investigated to the bottom. In 
one case a man had actually asked to be 
evicted after he had paid his rent, and. 
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he asked that a good force of ‘ peelers” 
should be sent, and that he should be 
allowed to defend himself against them. 
cy gh Laughter is no answer to 
acts; he Jaughs best who laughs last. 
On that and on other estates he visited 
there was a system of terrorism which 
Home Rule Members support, because 
they condemned the only machinery for 
dealing with it. Mr. O’Brien in the 
speech for which he was condemned 
said that the presence of a land-grabber 
was equal to an epidemic of yellow fever, 
and asked the people not to rest until 
they had stamped out the plague. How 
have peasants‘acted on such advice in 
the past? In Kerry, the other day, I 
stood on the threshold of a man who 
wanted to emigrate, who consulted the 
agent about the sale of his tenant-right, 
failed to come to terms with his next 
neighbour, and finally sold to a man 
named Cornelius Murphy, who was 
denounced as a land-grabber, and within 
few months was shot dead in his own 
house. This (addressing the Home 
Rulers) is what you are supporting. 
You support it because you de- 
nounce the only machinery that can 
cope with it. Take the case of 
Forhan, who took a boycotted farm 
and who was on his way from Tralee 
market with labourers when he was 
shot dead on the high road, and 
peasants who were near would not ren- 
der assistance. A dozen cases could be 
given to show what peasants under- 
stand by the stamping-out process; and 
the hon. Member (Mr. O’Brien) who, 
knowing this, recommended it, was guilty 
of a criminal act, and deserved to be 
treated as a criminal. (Mr. Mortey: 
Why did they wait four months? |] That 
is the business of the Executive Govern- 
ment. [A Voice: ‘“‘ What were the 
dates of the murders?”’| The first, the 
28th of January, 1888; the second, the 
20th of February, 1887, and that of 
Fitzmaurice in 1888, two days after the 
delivery of a speech denouncing land- 
grabbers by Mr. Davitt, within 20 
miles of the spot. There is no use in 
comparing these things with Primrose 
League actions. Primrose Leaguers 
never used such language about dis- 
senting shopkeepers; if they did, they 
could be prosecuted under the ordinary 
law. Lord Spencer was brought to book 
the other day, when he was challenged 
to give a single instance, and could not. 


Mr. T. W. Russell 
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As foul charges as were now brought 
against the Government were once 
brought against Lord Spencer and the 
right hon. Member for the Bridgeton 
Division. They were charged with 
hanging an innocent man in Miles 
Joyce. The right hon. Gentleman 
(Sir George Trevelyan) was virtuous. He 
could forget and forgive; smitten on 
one cheek he turned the other; and hated 
then, he was despised now. Ifthe charges 
were wrong in 1882-3, what proof was 
there that they are right now? If they 
were not to be believed then, why 
should they be credited now? This 
proposed Vote of Censure was largely 
founded on the reports of the Freeman’s 
Journal, which, to my own knowledge, 
has reduced lying to a fine art, and 
which has more actions hanging over it 
for lying than all the newspapers in the 
United Kingdom. I am sorry the case 
of Father M’Fadden has been referred 
to at all, because it is before the Courts ; 
but if Father M‘Fadden, had acted like 
a good citizen— 

Mr. 'T. P.O’CONNOR: I rise to order. 
I ask whether the hon. Member is justi- 
fied in pronouncing an opinion on the 
conduct of Father M‘Fadden, who is at 
present under trial, and whether former 
allusions had not reference solely to the 
manner in which the Government have 
treated Father M‘Fadden. 

Mr. SPEAKER: It is not in my 
province to decide; the matter is one 
which rests entirely in the discretion of 
the hon. Member. 

*Mr. T. W. RUSSELL: The hon. 
Member for East Mayo has charged the 
Government with murder. If Father 
M’Fadden had acted the part of a good 
citizen, if he had obeyed the summons 
of the Court, no warrant would have 
been necessary, and Inspector Martin 
might have been alive to-day. There- 
fore Father M’Fadden, whatever he was 
legally, was morally responsible for the 
murder. I was present at the Unionist 
banquet at Dublin, and I was not 
aware of any objection to the publica- 
tion of the names of the company. It 
is said that there were roars of laughter 
at the story of Mr. O’Brien’s sufferings. 
I affirm there was nothing of the kind. 
I am not quite sure whether roars of 
laughter were not inserted by the 
Freeman’ s Journal. 

Mr. DILLON: The same report ap- 
peared in the Zimes, the Dublin Datly 
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Express, and all other papers, and it was 
a report that was furnished officially, 
no newspaper reporters being present. 

*Mr. T. W. RUSSELL: The laughter 
was provoked by the Chief Secretary’s 
account of the manner in which the 
Lord Mayor of Dublin made a 
“holy show” of himself by sending 
his two ambassadors to the Castle at 
2 a.m., and crediting the story of the 
Chief Secretary’s coming down in his 
shirt with a star on his breast. 

Mr. SEXTON: My telegram was 
despatched at 11 0’clock and his letter at 
1 o’clock, and the roars of laughter occur- 
red long before that. 

*Mr. T. W. RUSSELL: I and my 
friends claim to laugh even at the 
Lord Mayor of Dublin. We claim 
the right to laugh at what we think fit, 
even though it concerns Mr. O’Brien, 
and though attempts may be made to 
intimidate us, as attempts have been 
made to intimidate and ruin shopkeepers 
who refused to put up their shutters out 


- of sympathy for Mr. O’Brien. This is an 


instance of the liberty that hon. Mem- 
bers believe in. Until they show a little 
more toleration towards those who differ 
from them, they ought not to claim self- 

vernment. As to the treatment of 

r. O’Brien, I would be quite willing to 
vote for any Bill providing that im- 
prisonment for all political offences, as 
these are termed—those of the dupes 
who commit the crimes as well as those 
who instigate them—should be without 
hard labour, or as first-class misde- 
meanants, But if the law is to be 
altered, let it be altered on some general 
principle. It is a mistake to suppose 
that there are only two classes of offences 
—the purely political and those of the 
thief and the gaol bird. There is, for 
instance, the man who violates the 
secrecy of the ballot; he is liable to six 
monthe’ hard labour, and you make him 
consort with criminals, and you dress 


. him as one. If the law is to be altered, 


let it be done thoroughly, and not merely 
for Members of Parliament. The hon. 
Member for East Mayo stated the other 
night that he hated crime and did his 
best to put it down. I ask him this 
question: Who paid for the defence of 


he murderers of Huddy ? 


Mr. T. M. HEALY: Ask Webster. 
*Mr. T. W. RUSSELL: You talk of 
your hatred of crime, yet when one of 
the foulest murders ever perpetrated in 
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Ireland comes to be tried by jury whose 
verdict you never yet questioned, you 
pay for the defence of the murderers. 

Mr. JOHN DILLON: We pay for 
the defence of the murderers? I say 
that is a foul lie. 

*Mr. SPEAKER: No doubt the lan- 
guage of the hon. Member, and espe- 
cially the way in which it was addressed- 
was very irritating; but I cannot allow 
the word ‘‘lie” to pass in this House, 
and I hope hon. Gentlemen will refrain 
from these personalties, which are dero- 
gatory to the dignity of the House. 

Mr. DILLON : I unhesitatingly with- 
draw, Mr. Speaker; but I do say the 

rovocation was intense. 

*Mr. RUSSELL: I will put it in this 
way—— (Cries of ‘“ Withdraw”) If 
hon. Members will listen to me, I will 
explain I cannot withdraw that which I 
know to be true. 

Mr. DILLON: Is that fair play, Mr. 
Speaker? I put it to you, Sir, when 
he made this cherge he pointed to 
me. 

*Mr. T. W. RUSSELL: No I did not. 

Mr. DILLON: He said the hon. 
Member for East Mayo said he hated 
crime, and then he pointed at me and 
said, ‘‘ Yet you pay for the defence of 
these murderers.” 

*Mr. SPEAKER: That is the reason 
that I said I considered the remarks of 
the hon. Member to be of an irritatin 
character. I think the hon. Member ha 
better pass away from this matter. 

*Mr. T. W. RUSSELL: I never in- 
tended to refer to the hon. Gentleman 
the Member for East Mayo personally 
as having had anything to do with the 
defence of these men. I say that most 
unhesitatingly. 

Mr. O’HANLON, who was sitting in 
one of the side Galleries: Who, then, 
did you refer to? 

*Mr. SPEAKER: Order, Order! 

*Mr. T.W. RUSSELL: I now come to 
the question of crime on the Kenmare 
Estate. At the end of October last year, 
crime had been reduced almost to a 
vanishing point. In September in fact 
there was none at all. But then the 
Plan of Oampaign was inaugurated 
on the Kenmare Estate and simul- 
taneously crime burst out again and 
moonlighting and intimidation became 
rife. Fou may denounce crime but un- 
questionably it follows wherever the 


Plan of Campaign is 
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An non. Memszr: Yes, Pigott for 
instance. 

*Mr. T. W. RUSSELL: Don’t men- 
tion Pigott to me. I have no more to do 
with him than you have. 

Mr. W. JOHNSTON (Belfast, 8.): 
I rise to say that the hon. Member who 
interrupted from the gallery has come 
down and seated himself behind the 
hon. Member speaking, and is interrupt- 
ing him. 

At this point there was considerable 
disturbance behind the hon. Member 
for South Tyrone. 

Mr. O'HANLON (Cavan, E.): I 
want this gentleman to apologize. I 
will just give him a minute to think, 
and if he does not apologize I will— 

*Mr. SPEAKER: Order, order! 

Mr. H. J. WILSON (York W.R., 
Holmfirth): I distinctly saw the hon. 
and gallant Gentleman the Member for 
South East Durham personally assault 
the Member for East Cavan. 

*Mr. SPEAKER: Will the hon. 
Baronet explain ? 

Sir H. HAVELOCK-ALLAN: With 
the greatest pleasure. I recognized by 
chance the hon. Member who is now 
sitting next me as the hon. Member who 
made that irregular interruption in the 
Gallery just now. I had not the slightest 
intention of bringing myself into per- 
sonal collision with the hon. Gentleman ; 
that is a thing I should most studiously 
avoid ; but I happened by accident when 

assing him to come into contact with 
im, and I regret having done so. 

Mr. O'HANLON: The hon. and 
gallant Gentleman—as I suppose I am 
bound to call him—comes over and 
throws himself on me, and then he offers 
this as an apology. It is not one, and 
if he does not apologize, I will not give 
him much time. 

*Mr. SPEAKER: I hope the hon. 
and gallant Gentleman will apologize to 
the hon. Member. I must say I did 
observe what apparently was the hon. 
and gallant Gentleman’s throwing him- 
self on the hon. Member. It is most 
improper, and the hon. and gallant 
Gentleman must apologize. 

Smr H. HAVELOCK-ALLAN : If I 
have in the slightest degree—— 

*Mr. SPEAKER: I did observe what 
passed. Nothing could be more im- 
proper. The best course for the hon. 
and gallant Gentleman to take is 


apologize. - : 
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Sm H. HAVELOCK-ALLAN: For 
a long course of years, Sir, it has been 
my pride to observe your ruling with 
the utmost respect. en assure you 
that it is a matter of extreme regret to 
me, and nothing was further from my 
intention than to hurt the feelings of 
the hon. Gentleman. I should be loth 
indeed to come into contact with him. 


Mr. O'HANLON: Mr. Speaker, I 
beg your pardon again, Sir. He says 
I had better get out of this. 

*Mr. SPEAKER: Order, order! 
Really, I hope I may appeal to hon. 
Members on both sides of the House, 
and I do appeal to them with confidence, 
to set their faces against these interrup- 
tions. They are most unseemly, and give 
pain to everybody who has at heart the 
dignity of the House. I call upon the 
hon. Member to continue his speech. 

*Mr. T. W. RUSSELL: The real 
fact is that the area of disturbance 
in Ireland is exceedingly limited. 
Everywhere I went I perceived evi- - 
dences of the improved state of 
things. Boycotting was diminishing, 
and all the scenes at the arrest and trial 
of certain persons were part of a carefully 
prepared drama. ‘The grievances of 
Ireland must, indeed, be few when one 
of the most prominent put forward was 
that Mr. O’Brien was made to travel 
second instead of first class. I heard 
the speech delivered by the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for West Bir- 
mingham, and I believed everything 
that the right hon. Gentleman says about 
the land question. [4 /augh.| Itis very 
easy to laugh, no doubt, and by way of 
qualifying for an Irish Parliament to. 
turn that House into a Oogers’-hall. 
The Land Question was at the root of this 
whole Irish business, and if we once 
removed it from the troubled arena 
of Irish politics, we shall remove the 
one question which prevents every 
question from being fairly approached 
and settled. I shall vote against the: 
Amendment, becauseno attempt has been 
made to prove the first part of it, and 
because the second part had not been 
touched. 


Mr. T. M. HEALY (Longford, N.): 
The House will be very glad to see that. 
the health of the hon. Gentleman has 
been so completely restored by his recent 
excursion to Ireland, at the expense of 
the Times. 
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*Mr. T. W. RUSSELL: These ex- 
cursions were not undertaken at the 
expense of the Zimes ? 
rn. T. M. HEALY: At the expense 
of the Loyal and Patriotic Union. 

*Mr. T. W. RUSSELL: Nor at the 
expense of the Loyal and Patriotic 
Union ? : 

Mr. T. M. HEALY: I must beg that 
the hon. Gentleman will not turn this 
House into a Ooger’s-hall. We are 
all glad that the hon. Member's 
health has been so much restored as to 
enable him to deliver himself with so 
much energy. But the hon. Gentleman 
labours under great disabilities, for all 
the cases which he has trotted out to 
harrow the feelings of the House are the 
cases which have already been dealt 
with at the Zimes Commission; and as 
the hon. Member trotted them out one 
by one, I noticed a sickly smile steal 
over the face of the Attorney General. 
I am surprised that the hon. Member 
could not even wait for the Report of 
the Judges; but as the Report of the 
Judges must in this case be that it was 
a case, and the case of fraud be ofa 
certain character, I can understand the 
natural anxiety of the hon. Member to 
be a little in advance of the Report. I 
will now ask the House to judge of the 
character of the statements made by the 
hon.Gentleman. It was stated by him 
that evicted farms on the Ooolgreany 
estates had been taken, that the tenants 
had cattle, and that he had seen their 
leases. But the men who were supposed 
to be tenants were notorious emergency 
men who killed Kinsella, and who had 
never received a day’s punishment for 
the murder. These were the men who 
were installed on the estate, and assisted 
by the Loyal and Patriotic Union. This 
is the contemptible kind of stuff which 
the House is asked to swallow. I am 
surprised the hon. Gentleman manages 
to work himself up into such a passion ; 
why, he is noteven an Irishman. The 
hon. Gentleman says that he found the 
Plan of Oampaign everywhere to be a 
deadly and blighting curse. But why 
did he write to the Zimes to suggest that 
the head rack-renter, Lord Clanricarde, 
should be compulsorily expropriated? 
That was the first, as it was the chief, 
estate on which the Plan of Oam- 

aign was started, yet, regard- 
less of that fact, the hon. Member 
went down to Portumna and Loughrea 
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and passed over the estate with the 
police agent, and his suggestion is that, 
because the Marchioness of Clanricarde 
was not suitably buried, Lord Clanri- 
carde’s estate should.be expropriated. 
The hon. Gentleman also visited the 
Delmege estate. What did he say to 
the tenants there? Did he not say to 
the tenants on that estate that they 
need not be a bit afraid, and. that they 
were terribly rack-rented ?’[Mr. T. W. 
Russztt indicated that that was so. | 
And, according tojthe information which 
he had from two of the tenants, the hon. 
Member told them that they need not 
fear eviction, as he would take care that 
neither soldiers nor police were granted 
for such a purpose. I am astonished 
that the hon. Gentleman, being a 
Scotchman, should get up steam so 
rapidly, and work himself into a passion 
on behalf of a country with which he 
has nothing to do, except that he owns 
an hotel init. He has stated that the 
Freeman’s Journal, which he says is the 
most libellous paper in existence, inter- 
polated the roars of laughter in its 
report of the speech of the Chief Secre- 
tary for Ireland which was delivered at 
the banquet in Dublin; and he re- 
marked that that paper had had more 
actions against it than any other paper 
in the kingdom. I thought that the 
Times enjoyed that forensic distinction. 
But why are libel actions brought 
against the Freeman’s Journal ? Every 
one of them is brought by a Resident 
Magistrate, and the venue is always 
laid in Belfast, although the hon. 
Gentleman has talked about the purity of 
the jurors of the City of Dublin; and 
when the Freeman’s Journal applied to 
have the venue changed, they went out 
of the frying-pan into Lord Ashbourne, 
and that distinguished Member of the 
Cabinet, who sat in the Court of Appeal, 
romptly disallowed the appeal. These 
ibel actions are brought for reports and 
public meetings printed in that Journal, 
and you lay the venue in Belfast in order 
to get damages. Now, asto the charge 
that the Freeman’s Journal has inter- 
polated ‘‘ laughter” in the report of the 
speech of the Chief Secretary at the 
banquet in Dublin, I have get & copy 
of the pamphlet issued, and I have also 
a copy of the Zimes which contained a 
report of the speech. It is said that 
the Government have on their side all 
the wealth, education, culture, and 
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courage of Ireland, and that their 
supporters are only anxious to lead 
thousands of stalwart men against the 
Nationalists. But what is the case? 
These men of wealth, and education, 
and culture, and courage dared not 
have it known that they were at 
tha banquet to the Chief Secretary. 
No ; you won’t meet us inthe open. The 
Times report is identical with that in 
every newspaper. I ask this House, 
which is a fair assembly, to judge be- 
tween my statement and that of the 
hon. Gentleman who last spoke. The 
Chief Secretary said— 

*¢T desire not to descend into the squalid de- 

tails of the controversy which are forced on the 
Irish Secretary only too often by the tactics of 
those with whom he has to deal [laughter and 
cheers]. The last thing I desire to do is to 
add any to the very many words I have had to 
say with regard to Mr. William O’Brien 
[laughter].”’ 
“‘ Laughter ”’ you see at the mere men- 
tion of the name of Mr. O’Brien—it was 
so funny. Why, the guests bubbled 
up with laughter like champagne 
bubbles rise in a bottle just opened. 
Then the right hon. Gentleman said— 


‘The last thing I desired to do was to add 
another word to the many words I have had to 
say with regard to Mr. O’Brien [laughter] and 
Mr. O’Brien’s prison treatment.” 


and then there was renewed laughter. 
‘I take little interest in these histrionic 
erformances,’’ and then there was more 
aughter; they would not give hima 
chance to go on. ‘I take even less 
interest in them on the second repre- 
sentation (laughter].”” Then he said— 


‘“‘T ought, perhaps, to say a word, and I assure 
you it shall be a great word, on the communi- 
cation I had the honour of receiving at about a 
quarter to one last night —[prolonged laughter] 
—a telegram from the Lord Mayor of Dublin— 

renewed laughter]—which I allude to now, 

ecause I take it it represents the national case 
with regard to Mr. O’Brien’s treatment in 
prison, and in this document, the original of 
which I have got in my hand, I read—I won’t 
read it all—‘Illegal and brutal violence 
[laughter]—that is not it [laughter]—unex- 
ampled indignation [laughter]—system of at- 
tacking and breaking down your political adver- 
sary by torture. [Laughter.] No, that is not 
it; here it is, Mr. O’Brien has now been naked 
in his cell for thirty-six hours. [Roars of 
laughter.]’”’ 


What are you to think of a man who 
will make these utterly reckless and un- 
sifted statements? The Chief Secretary 
has also said that my Friend O’Brien 


Mr. 7. M. Healy 
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objected to travel second class. The only 
objection Mr. O’Brien took was this— 


“T will insist upon being treated in Ireland 
as I have been treated in England. I will not 
allow you tojact the hypocrite in England by 
taking me first class, and then, when you get me 
to Ireland, trying to huddle me in a second or 
third-class carriage. 1 will insist upon equal 
treatment in the two countries.” 


Now, with regard to the statement that 
Mr. O’Brien objected to the prison 
clothes. I-wonder Dr. O’Farrell’s re- 
port, which was published this morning, 
did not contain Mr. O’Brien’s statement 
to me about prison clothes! Will it 
surprise the House that Mr. O’Brien 
does not object in the least to prison 
clothes? I will read Mr. O’Brien’s 
statement on the point, and thus show 
that the stories flying about amount to 
an abominable hypocrisy got up to pre- 
tend that this man desires better treat- 
ment because he is a Member of Parlia- 
ment. Mr. O’Brien says :— 


‘*He (Dr. O’Farrell) asked had I any com- 
plaint of the way in which the other officials had 
carried out their orders? I told him that it was 
not the officials I complained of, but their 
orders, I said, ‘Of course, they used very con- 
siderable force and violence, and caused me very 
cruel suffering, but I admit that they did not use 
more force than was necessary, because I 
resisted with all my strength, and it was un- 
doubtedly necessary for them to use very con- 
siderable force if they were to succeed in over- 
powering me. They did overpower me; but I 
do not charge that they did so with any wilful 
brutality or ill-temper.’ Dr. O’Farrell then 
asked me whether I objected to his examining 
me, and I said, ‘Not in the least; neither to 
you nor to anyone else.’ At the same time, I 
told him distinctly that I was fighting this 
matter, not as a sick man, but as a political 
prisoner. I said, ‘I will contend for nothi 
that the poorest or the commonest man convic 
under the Summary Jurisdiction Clause of the 
Coercion Act is not equally entitled to. With 
me it is not in the least a question of food or 
even of treatment, but of classification. I told 
the officials before in Tullamore—and I am quite 
as willing now, as then, to carry out the propo- 
sition—that this whole struggle might be 
obviated by the simple expedient of making all 
prisoners convicted under the Summary Juris- 
diction Olause of this Act a separate ‘class.’ 
Whatever their treatment might be, if this were 
done, I, for one, would not have the slightest 
objection to wear whatever prison uniform would 
be set apart for that ‘class,’ or to perform any 
menial offices whatever that would be imposed 
on my comrades. Those who think us criminals 
could think so still, and would have the satis- 
faction of punishing us as much as any 
ordinary criminals could be punished, while we 
would have it established that it was under this 
Act, and under this Aet alone, that we were 
climinals ; but the object of our present treat- 
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ment clearly is to attempt to degrade and con- 
found us with criminals.” 
[An hon, Memser: What is the paper 
you are quoting from?] This state- 
ment was made to me by Mr, O’Brien 
on the day Mr. O’Brien was convicted 
in Tralee. The statement was made 12 
months ago to the prison officials of 
Tullamore that he was fighting not for 
food or clothes, but that he should be 
put into a separate class, and should 
not be compelled to associate with the 
burglar, the thief, and the forger. You 
can print the broad arrow two feet long 
on his back if you like; Mr. O’Brien 
will not mind. Now, the Chief Secre- 
tary has often been convicted, especially 
in relation to matters arising under this 
Act, of mis-statement, misrepresentation, 
and I will say falsification of fact, as 
clearly as any man has ever been found 
guilty by a jury. I would convict 
the right hon. Gentleman now, and 
here, of as deliberate an attempt 
to pervert the truth in relation to 
this matter——[ Cries of “Oh!” and 
“Order!”]} I do not wish to put my 
words offensively, but 1 will convict him 
of as great a mis-statement as any man 
was ever guilty of. The Chief Secretary 
stated in his letter to Mr. Armitage that 
mo Government which allowed Mr. 
O’Brien’s speech to go unpunished 
might make itself accessory to assasina- 
tion. Why, then, did the Government 
allow four months to elapse before pro- 
secuting the speech ? Feeling the pres- 
sure of that point, the right hon. 
Gentleman put up the Solicitor General 
for Ireland yesterday to make a state- 
ment—Pigotted him, in fact, and he 
Pigotted the House. The Solicitor 
General for Ireland said the reason of 
that was because the First Lord of the 
Treasury gave a promise that until the 
Irish Estimates were disposed of there 
should be no pursuance of any prosecu- 
tion of Irish Members. That was the 
excuse. Will the House believe that 
this speech was made on the 30th of Sep- 
tember? Two months afterwards, on 
the 23rd of November, the First Lord’s 
promise was made. [I call that Pigottry. 
Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I understand 
that the hon. and learned Gentleman has 
deliberately accused me of wilful false- 
hood, because my hon. and learned 
Friend near me, in discussing this inci- 
dent, said one of the reasons was that 
the First Lord of the Treasury had not 
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given the pledge in question till the 
28rd of November, and the speech was 
delivered on the 30th of September. Of 
course, I should be out of order in deal- 
ing with the whole of this question, 
which I am perfectly prepared to deal 
vith—whish I only admitted to deal 
with—through inadvertence, an in- 
advertence which the House will excuse 
when they recollect that I spoke for 
two hours. WhatI ask is whether it is 
in order to accuse me of deliberate 
falsehood because my hon. and learned 
Friend near me did not give as full and 
effective an explanation of the facts as 
seemed consistent to the hon. and 
learned Gentleman ? 

*Mr. SPEAKER: Any accusation of 
deliberate falsehood is quite un-Parlia- 
mentary. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY: Quite so, Mr. 
Speaker; certainly. I did not use the 
words deliberate falsehood. 

*Mr. SPEAKER: The hon. Member 
did make use of an expression which I 
trust will not become common in this 
House. It implied the statement I have 
made. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY: In dealing with 
a matter like this, it is very difficult, on 
the spur of the moment, to capture the 
most suitable expression to characterize 
the Minister’s statement. Therefore, I 
will content myself by the baldest re- 
cital of the circumstances. The Chief 
Secretary writes to Mr. Armitage that the 
speech delivered on the 30th of Septem- 
ber, if unprosecuted, would involve the 
Government in being accessory to assas- 
sination. The point taken thereon is— 
‘“Why did you not prosecute for four 
months?” Reply—‘‘ Because the First 
Lord of the Treasury promised there 
should be no prosecutions pending the 
Estimates.” Rebuttal—‘‘Turn to the 
First Lord of the Treasury’s statement, 
and you will find the date of the 
promise was 23rd November, two months 
afterwards, and Parliament was not sit- 
ting at the time the speech was made.” 

Tue SOLICITOR GENERAL for 
IRELAND (Mr. Mappen): I ought to 
call to the recollection of the House 
exactly what Idid state. I only accounted 
for the difference of time between the 
date of the First Lord’s pledge and the 
conclusion of the Session, and I said 
that if that period of time were 
deducted, that made the delay v 
much less than what was mentioned. 
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Mz. T. M. HEALY: I have sent out 
for a record, the accuracy of which will 
hardly be disputed by the Colleagues of 
the right hon. Gentleman—namely, the 
Times. In the meantime, assuming the 
validity of the statement of the hon. 
and learned Gentleman—who had a 
very difficult position in having to make 
up for the blunders of the Chief Sec- 
retary for Ireland—the point I have put 
forward remains. ile the First 
Lord of the Treasury was, I hope, vir- 
tuously disporting himself at Cannes or 
Monaco, this Speech remained unprose- 
cuted by Her Majesty’s Government. 
Ihave now been furnished with the 
words of the hon. and learned Gentleman 
as reported in the Zimes, and they are 
as follows :— 

‘“‘The right hon. Member for Newcastle 
asked how it was that Mr. O’Brien was not 
‘prosecuted until January for the speech he had 
made in September. Well, the simple answer 
was that a pledge had been given by the Leader 
of the House, that Members of Parliament 
should not be proceeded against until the 
Estimates were finally disposed of, which did 
not happen till Christmas Eve, and then the 
intervention of Christmas carried the proceedings 
over till January.” 

What is more, that pledge only applied 
to Members against whom warrants or 
summonses were then issued, and 
my hon. Friend the Lord Mayor of 
Dublin (Mr. Sexton) simply asked, after 
the Jeremiah Sullivan incident, that 
there should be no further prosecutions 
until the Irish Estimates were disposed 
of. The Government had the entire 
month of October in which to proceed 
against the Irish Members. Parliament 
did not meet until about the middle of 
November, and during all that time 
this virtuous Unionist Government was 
making itself ‘‘accessory to assassina- 
tion.”’ That is not all, for—will the 
House believe it ?—Mr .O’Brien was not 
prosecuted for the speech in question 
until two other summonses for different 
matters in Kerry had been determined 
upon. I will supply the House with 
another extraordinary fact — namely, 
that there was no thought of prosecuting 
Mr. O’Brien so long as the late Governor 
of Clonmel—a respectable old Catholic 
gentleman, who was believed to be more 
or less in sympathy with the Nationalists 
—remained alive. He was unhappily 
drowned about the beginning of the pre- 
sent year, and until the Government 
brought down from Downpatrick an in- 
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strument on whom they could rely for 
inflicting this torture upon Mr. O’Brien, 
they never dreamt of commencing pro- 
ceedings against Mr. O’Brien. 5 ask 
the Chief Secretary whether that state- 
ment is true ? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: If the hon. 
Gentleman asks me, I will reply on the 
spot. It is wholly untrue—it is wholly 
incorrect. The speech was made on the 
30th of September. In due course it 
came to me early in October, and [ 
stated it was my opinion that the 
language ought to be prosecuted. The 
Attorney General thought a prosecution 
would lie, but desired evidence of a 
recrudescence of the conspiracy. As 
soon as he heard of it, he said that such © 
language ought not to go unpunished. 
I never knew until a week ago that the 
Governor of Olonmel Gaol had been 
replaced. 

Mr. T.M. HEALY: Observe the pre- 
sent statement the right hon. Gentleman 
makes. I will not imitate the right 
hon. Gentleman by saying that the 
statement is wholly untrue. [Mr. A. 
J. Batrour: I apologize.| The state- 
ment now is that in the month of 
October the opinion of the Chief Secre- 
tary that the speech ought to be 
prosecuted went to the Attorney General 
for Ireland. The Attorney General, 
who is not a sleepy man, allowed the 
matter to lie for four months. Now, 
what is the evidence of a recrudescence 
of the conspiracy? The principal 
witness was one W. T. Hanly, one of 
the Times’ witnesses, who had in my 
presence sworn that he had not been 
subponaed by the Zimes, but whom, 
two days afterwards, the Attorney 
General had to interrupt Mr. Harring- 
ton’s evidence to call, because he had 
been subpoonaed for a long time, and 
was waiting to give his evidence. 
William P. Hanly, of Thurles, land 
agent, deposed, in the presence of Mr. 
O’Brien— 

“TI was acting in 1887 and 1888 as agent for 
Mr. Cormack, over the lands of Modeshill, 
County Tipperary. I am the person referred 
to in Mr. O’Brien’s speech given in evidence to- 
day. I see the Civil Bill Decree produced. It 
is Mr. Wall’s signature to it, and the hand- 
writing of Mr. Boyd, Clerk of the Peace. The 
Sub-Sheriff wrote the name of Andrew Carden 
in my presence. Captain Andrew Carden was 
High Sheriff, and Mr. Gerald Fitzgerald Sub- 
Sheriff, that year. That is Mr. Fitzgerald’s 
hand-writing to that decree. I received pos- 
session under the Sheriff’s warrant on thai 
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decree. I have still the lands mentioned in 
that decree in my hands. I got possession 
under the four other ejectment decrees handed 
in. All those are for the lands of Modeshill, 
and are signed by the County Court Judge and 
Clerk of the Peace, and the warrants are 
signed by the Sheriff of the County Tipperary. 
The decrees are at the suit of Michael D. 
Cormack v. Michael Power, Michael D. Cor- 
mack v. Patrick Funcheon, Michael D. Cormack 
v. Martin Drennan, Michael D. Cormack v. 
Patrick Funcheon and Bridget Keeffe.’’ 

That was the entire evidence given on 
behalf of the Crown. That is the evi- 
dence of the recrudescence of the con- 
spiracy. I beg the House to listen to 
this man’s cross-examination to see how 
much Mr. O’Brien’s speech, made on 
the 30th September, had to do with the 
prosecution :— 


‘*Cross-examined by Mr. Healy—When were 
the lands evicted? In May, 1888. Did you 
make any effort to tenant the lands? I have 
made no effort to get them tenanted since. It 
was in 1884 there was a feeling against land- 
grabbing, and it increase in 1889. The Land 
League was just dying out until the recent agi- 
tation about two or three months ago. 

‘* Re-examined by Mr. Ryan—I attribute the 
revival of the Land League to the Thurles Con- 
vention. Boycotting was revived. The Con- 
vention was on the 24th October. No one 
would take the evicted farm until the tenant 
settles. A great number of them I could not 
get tenants for, and that continues up to the 
present in Tipperary. 

“To the Court—Modeshill is about 14 miles 
from Carrick-on-Suir. I don’t know where 
Ballyneale is.’’ 


Such is the evidence upon which you 
have sentenced Mr. O’Brien to four 
months’ imprisonment, and to be as- 
saulted in the abominable way he has 
been assaulted. It is said Mr. William 
O’Brien was put in the charge of officials 
Were Protestant officials put in place of 
Catholic officials? Were Catholic 
warders removed from the prison where 
Mr O’Brien was to betaken, and were 
Protestant warders put in their place? 
Above all, I have to ask with regard to 
this man, whom your own doctors, Dr. 
Barr and Dr. Ridley, said was a delicate 
man, and as to whose state of health the 
Chief Secretary says he has lots of 
evidence, whether he has been put in 
charge of a doctor who has been recently 
liberated from a lunatic asylum ? Is Dr. 
Hewetson a liberated lunatic or not? 
There is no answer from the Treasury 
Bench. This accounts for your waiting 
four months. So long as the old 
Governor of the gaol lived—a quiet, re- 
spectable, decent man—no attempt was 
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made against Mr. O’Brien in Clonmel 
gaol, but then you bring a warder from 
Downpatrick and make a prison doctor 
of a liberated lunatic, who poasted he 
would soon put Mr. O’Brien into prison 
clothes. "Would it not be desirable that, 
for your own self-protection, you should 
take some measures of precaution to pre- 
vent these terrible accusations being 
made against you? The hon. Member 
for South Tyrone says we made desperate 
charges against Irish officials in Dublin. 
Yes ; and, what is still more melancholy, 
we proved every one of them. Where 
are the men we attacked in ’83? Where 
is Cornwall, the Secretary of the 
General Post Office? A hunted felon! 
Where is Detective Director French ? 
A hunted felon! Where are all the 
rest of the gang, some of whom 
have been playfeilows of Lords 
Lieutenants in the past? Perhaps 
if Mr. Richard Pigott could be produced 
we might get some further evidence as 
to his trade in obscene literature. (As 
hon. Mermser: Photographs. | e 
proved all the charges we made in 1883. 
Not a single official we attacked in 
connection with these desperate crimes 
but has been hunted out of the country 
like unclean things as they were. The 
hon. Member for South Tyrone gets up 
and, tearing a passion to tatters, declares 
we have been attacking white-robed 
angels, when you know you did not 
dare to allow Cornwall or any one of 
them their pensions. There are men 
whom we have met before the Commis- 
sion against whom we have said no word 
in relation to this very matter; but if we 
should, you will see whether two years 
hence a Government will get up and say 
we made the accusations with absolutely 
no foundation. I tell the Government 
this thing is not through yet, and 
when the hon. Member for South 
Tyrone talks to us about making false 
accusations, I think the less said 
on the subject of false accusations 
by a paid pamphleteer of the. Zimes 
the better so long as an unsavoury 
odour lingers around the employés 
of that respectable journal. Now, I take 
up another matter to test the accuracy 
of the Chief Secretary’s statements in 
his letter to Mr. Armitage, I assert it as 
a@ positive fact that he is unable to prove 
a single statement he made therein. 
He says that it is not true that five 
warders attacked Mr. O’Brien, and in 
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the struggle tore his clothes off. Per- 
haps his contention is that there were 
only four warders? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: No; that was 
not my point at all. I made the contra- 
diction in all candour, and meant that 
the statement as a whole was entirely 
untrue. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY: Mr. O’Brien’s 
statement is that the chief warder di- 
rected him to strip and put on the prison 
clothes, and on his refusal three other 
warders, with the chief warder, rushed 
upon him, the Governor standing by. 

ey threw him down and dragged his 
clothes away. One of the warders 
placed his knee on the prisoner’s chest, 
and, perhaps, not intentionally, caused 
him considerable suffering. He heard 
someone say, ‘Don’t hurt him,” and 
the knee was removed. Now, whether 
will the House believe Mr. O’Brien 
or the Chief Secretary? Ifthese denials 
are persisted in will a sworn inquiry into 
the subject be granted? Or will you 
vllow a sworn inquiry to wait, as it did 
in the case of Mr. Mandeville, until it 
takes the form of a coroner’s inquest ? 
This is the only sworn inquiry open to 
these unfortunate prisoners in Ireland. 
You meet their testimony with denials 
in this House, the victims die and their 
friends repeat their testimony; the 
coroner’s jury find it true, and then you 
get the coroner’s decision quashed in 
the Queen’s Bench. Now, I am not 
making the point that, ifa manis to be 
stripped, force, if it is legal, should 
not be used to overcome resistance. I 
am dealing with the Chief Secretary’s 
denial that force was used. Mr. O’Brien 
says he was flung on the floor; the 
Chief Secretary denies that. Mr. 
O’Brien struggled against the execu- 
tion of the order to cut off 
his hair and beard; he remembered 
some dashes at him with scissors, 
and became unconscious. When 
he recovered, he found his mouth full of 
hair. No wonder the Liberal Unionists 
at the banquet laughed. I remember 
other Philistines who laughed over a 
similar triumph at another famous ban- 
quet. The Chief Secretary goes on to 
deny that the prisoner was left naked in 
his cell for 36 hours—says it is all a 
dream of Mr. O’Brien’s imagination. 
Meanwhile, before dawn, shortly after 
seven, Mr. O’Brien was aroused, 
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through the spy-hole. The prisoner 
drank but could not eat, walking about 
to keep himself warm and getting what 
warmth he could from the hot water 
pipe. At the usual hour a plank bed, 
mattress, and two blankets were brought, 
but no pillow. Mr. O’Brien says he 
could not sleep, cold as he was, and got 
what comfort he could from resting his 
head on the water pipe. Noble garg 
for Liberal Unionist laughter! Might I 
suggest to the Government that instead 
of some of the frescoes that commemo- 
rate the deeds of your forefathers and 
adorn the corridors communicating 
between this and the House of 
Lords—removing, for instance, from 
entablature, the “Last sleep of 
Argyle ”’—they should commission an 
artist to design, as a substitute, this Bed 
of O’Brien at Clonmel. This is the 
man whom twenty millions of the 
Queen’s subjects love as if he were their 
brother, and who, if they had it 
in their power, would, rather than a 
hair of his head were touched, see every 
Tory Minister and Liberal Unionist at 
Jericho. All this is matter for jeers and 
sneers and laughter at a Liberal Unionist 
banquet! Why, from point of policy, 
to put it no higher, is it desirable that 
these things should go on? I tell the 
Government that if anything had hap- 
pened to this man they would have had 
Ireland inastatein which not 50 Coercion 
Bills would have succeeded in restoring 
what you call a condition of law and 
order. It is to this fact we may at- 
tribute whatever little concessions were 
made, not to the brutal cynicism of 
official gentlemen who sneer and cheer 
and laugh at a, Liberal Unionist ban- 
quet. Meanwhile, the Chief Secretary 
was enjoying himself, paid by the 
country he deceived at the hustings 
with promises of no coercion. He was 
careful to tell the Liberal Unionists he 
“slept the sleep of the just!” 
Mr: O’Brien describes the scene, and 
continues to narrate how he was dragged 
along, he not knowing the intention 
was to weigh him. The Secretary for 
War the other night said the weighing- 
machine was brought up to the door of 
the cell, Mr. O’Brien having to walk no 
distance at all. Now, I should like to 
see this weighing-machine. I should 
like to know how far it is a portable 
machine. Why, in regard to a man 
towards whom you have used every 
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indignity, and knocked him down, 
stripped him, put him in prison clothes, 
cut off his beard and hair, you should 
be so careful of his feelings as to bring 
the weighing-machine to the door of his 
cell, [cannot understand. Mr. O’Brien, 
with no intimation of the intention to 
weigh him, found himself being dragged 
across the main hall of the building; 
then, finding himself put on the machine, 
he still resisted, because, he said, after 
the manner in which he had been treated, 
he would yield to nothing but force. 
The attempt to weigh was abandoned, 
and he was taken back to his cell, 
where he removed his prison clothes, 
retaining nothing but his shirt. The 
door was closed, the warders making no 
attempt to force him into the clothes 
again. A prisoner can only compute 
time by meal-times and the sound of 
clocks he may hear, and Mr. O’Brien 
did this. Food was brought, but 
neither Governor nor Doctor came 
near the man who had _ suffered 
brutal violence, and was left hour 
after hour naked in _ “his cell, 
his plank bed and covering taken away, 
his quilt dragged from him as too great 
a luxury, and the prisoner resumed his 
walk up and down his cell in his shirt. 
So he remained until the doctor was 
brought to his senses by what the Chief 
Secretary calls a system of intimidation. 
All I say is, God bless the means that 
brought the doctor to his senses. I tell 
you straight the only protection William 
O’Brien had from being done to death in 
his prison was that the doctor found out 
mighty quickly that if he took William 
O’Brien’s life, his own period of doctor- 
ship in Clonmel gaol might not be a 
very pleasant one. It was not to pity, 
not to humanity, not respect for law and 
order, but what you describe as intimida- 
tion, that you yielded and gave this man 
clothes to cover himself. If in- 
timidation works miracles like this 
can you wonder it should be practised ? 
If you will not yield to humanity and good 
sense, then I say long live intimidation. 
For generations you were deaf to all 
appeals, then the people of Ireland 
combined, and to intimidation you 
yielded what you refused to logical 
argument. In the same way this pri- 
son doctor found there was a feeling 
swelling up outside that if O’Brien were 
killed the people of Clonmel and of 
Ireland would know the reason why. 
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But the Chief Secretary did not state 
who was the person who committed the 
assault on the doctor’s house. It is a 
curious incident that he is a Liberal 
Unionist. His name is Kingston, and 
his father is employed in the Sub- 
Sheriff's office. He was caught at onee 
by the police standing opposite the 
house, and brought before my hon. 
Friend the Mayor of Clonmel who 
on the previous day was sentenced 
to four months’ imprisonment and was 
then out on bail. My hon. Friend made 
the first use of his liberty in sentencing 
Kingston to the utmost penalty the law 
allowed, a fine of forty shillings or a 
month’s imprisonment. The right hon. 
Gentleman did not tell this story, but I 
leave the House to judge why. This 
was the only incident of violence offered 
to the Doctor—or if there were others 
why did you not institute a prosecution. 
ns pe was sentenced by the Mayor, 
and I am not surprised, for Kingston 
said he threw the stone as the result of 
a Liberal Unionist plot. I have not the 
slightest doubt that Kingston’s fine of 
40s. will be paid by Mr. Houston of the 
Loyal and Patriotic League. Yes, I 
am informed that a member of the 
Conservative party in Clonmel came 
forward and paid the fine. The 
right hon. Gentleman finds all this 
extremely amusing. Well, I do not 
know that if I were drawing a salary of 
£4,400 a-year and coals, that I should 
find it so extremely amusing to be 
caught out in several gross perversions 
of the truth, but then people are diffe- 
rently constituted. The Chief Secretary 
having been categorically shown to have 
mis-stated facts in several instances, 
finds it subject for laughter only! Now 
I come to the final statement upon which 
the whole speech in Dublin was based, 
that Mr. O’Brien refused to allow him- 
self to be medically examined. Was 
that true or false? The right hon. 
Gentleman has himself confessed it was 
absolutely false, and there is not a shred 
or shadow of foundation for it. The 
right hon. Gentleman, in his letter to 
the Times, says— 


‘To say that Mr. O’Brien threw every ob- 
stacle in the way of medical examination is 
excessive, he allowed his pulse to be felt, and 
the stethoscope to be used, but he declined to 
be weighed, and declined to answer questions 
as to the present or previous state of his health. 
From what happens was this, according to Mr 
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O’Brien’s account. The doctor placed a stetho- 
scope to his heart, felt his pulse, placed another 
instrument to his breast, and struck him lightly 
on the stomach. Mr. O’Brien told the doctor 
he was at perfect liberty to examine him, but he 
declined to answer questions because of the per- 
versions of his answerson a previous occasion 
when the Chief Secretary stated the hon. Member 
had sheltered himself under plea of a weak 
heart. "What are we to think of the statement 
of an official who says Mr. O’Brien threw every 
obstacle in the way of medical examination ? 
There is not a shred or tittle of truth in the 
statement. When caught out in this statement, 
when gibbetted at the cross roads of public 
opinion, he comes with his letter to the Zimes, 
saying this statement was excessive. I do not 
think it was excessive, it was Balfouresque. 
‘It would be more correct to say,’ said the 
Chief Secretary, ‘that Mr. O’Brien threw 
very serious obstacles in the way of medical 
examination.’ ” 


Frrend y Societies 


This is equally unfounded. He threw 
no obstacle in the way; he simply de- 
clined to answer any question as to his 
previous history, because the Chief 
Secretary, when he was imprisoned in 
Tullamore, made the most atrocious 
misuse of statements made, declaring 
that Mr. O’Brien sheltered himself be- 
hind the plea of a weak heart. This is 
the Gentleman who has charge of five 
millions of Her Majesty’s subjects, who 
has the liberties of every man in Ireland 
at his disposal. This magnanimous 
Gentleman, who has the fate of Irish 
Members in his hands, gets up and 
makes a statement that is absolutely 
unfounded, and when it is shattered and 
riven, withdraws it with about as much 
grace as the Attorney General with- 
draws the forged letters from before the 
Royal Commission. 


It being Midnight, the Debate stood 
adjourned. 


MOTIONS. 
-——-0 — 
UNIVERSITIES (SCOTLAND). 

On Motion of the Lord Advocate, Bill for 
the better administration and endowment of 
the Universities of Scotland, ordered to be 
brought in by the Lord Advocate, Mr. Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, Mr. Solicitor-General 
for Scotland, and Sir Herbert Maxwell. 


Mr. T. M. Healy 


{COMMONS} 
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AGRICULTURAL TENANTS’ IMPROVEMENTS. 

On Motion of Mr. Seale-Hayne, Bill to 
compensate Agricultural Tenants for Improve- 
ments, ordered to be brought in by Mr. Seale- 
Hayne, Mr. Cobb, Mr. Thomas Ellis, Sir Bern- 
hard Samuelson, and Mr. Halley Stewart. 


LEGAL PROCEEDINGS (REPORTS) BILL. 
On Motion of Mr. Lockwood, Bill to amend 
the Law as to Reports of Proceedings in Courts 
of Law, ordered to be brought in by Mr. Lock- 

wood, Mr. Samuel Smith, and Mr. Hubbard. 
Bill presented, and read first time. [Bill 21.] 


JURORS’ DETENTION BILL. 

On Motion of Mr. Lockwood, Bill to amend 
the Law relating to the Detention of Juries on 
the trial of Felonies, ordered to be brought in 
by Mr. Lockwood, Mr. Finlay, Mr. Robert 
Reid, Mr. Asquith, and Mr. Howard Vincent. 

Bill presented, and read firsttime. [Bill 22,] 


LAND LAW (IRELAND) ACTS AMENDMENT 
(No. 2) BILL. 

On Motion of Mr. Chance, Bill to amend 
the Land Law (Ireland) Acts, ordered to be 
brought in by Mr. Chance, Mr. T. M, Healy, 
and Mr. Maurice Healy. 

Bill presented, and read first time. [Bill 23.] 


FRIENDLY SOCIETIES’ AOT. 1875. 


Ordered, That a Select Committee be ap- 
pointed to inquire into, and report upon, the 
operation of section 30 of ‘‘The Friendly 
Societies’ Act, 1875,’ as amended by subse- 
quent Acts, and into the organisation or general 
condition of Societies and Companies to which 
the said section supine, and to suggest what 
amendment of the Law (if any) is required to 
ensure the better management of such Societies 
and Companies, and the more complete protec- 
tion of the interests of their members. 


Ordered, That the Committe<: do consist of. 
Twenty-one Members:—The Committee was 
accordingly nominated of, — Mr. Thomas 
Fielden, Lord Francis Hervey, Mr. Samuel 
Hoare, Mr. Howorth, Mr. Wootton Isaacson, 
Mr. W. F. Lawrence, Sir Herbert Maxwell, Mr. 
Norton, Mr. Egerton Hubbard, Mr. A. H. 
Brown, Mr. James Caldwell, Mr. Bradlaugh, 
Dr. Clark, Mr. Fenwick, Sir Henry Roscoe, Mr. 
W. B. Rowlands, Mr. Herbert Gladstone, Mr. 
F. S. Stevenson, Mr. James Stuart, Mr. P. J. 
Foley, and Mr. Conway. 

Ordered, That the Committee have power to 
gend for persons, papers, and records. 

Ordered, That Five be the quorum.—(Mr. 
Akers-Douglas). 


House adjourned at Five minutes after 
Twelve o'clock. 
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HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Friday, 1st March, 1889. 


SAT FIRST IN PARLIAMENT. 


The Marquess of Winchester, after 
the death of his father. 


ARCHDEACONRY OF CORNWALL BILL. 


A Bill to amend the law as to the Endow- 
ment of the Archdeaconry of Cornwall. Pre- 
sented by the Lord President (for the Lord 
Steward); read 1%. (No. 12.) 


SWEATING SYSTEM. 
ADDITIONS TO SELECT COMMITTEE. 


The Duke of Norfolk and Lord 
Basing were added to this Select Com- 
mittee. 


THE SALE AND USE OF REVOLVERS. 
QUESTION. OBSERVATIONS. 


*Tue Eart or MILLTOWN, in ris- 
ing to ask Her Majesty’s Government 
whether they propose to take measures 
to restrain the indiseriminate sale of 
revolvers, and the custom of carrying 
these deadly weapons, which now ap- 

to prevail, said:—My Lords, the 
uestion of which I have given notice 
divides itself into two heads, first with 
regard to the sale of revolvers, and 
secondly to the constant and growing 
custom of ing these deadly weapons. 
As regards the head, I believe I 
am perfectly correct in saying that 
there are no regulations whatever in ex- 
istence in to the sale of revolvers. 
They may be and are sold to anybody 
or everybody who desires them. Now, 
there are considerable precautions 
taken—although even they are not 
stringent enough—with regard to the 
VOL. OCOXXXIITI. [ramp sens. } 


sale of poisons, and I cannot help 
thinking that homicide by misadven- 
ture is quite as likely to occur from 
the incautious use of revolvers and 
such like firearms, as it is from drugs, 
and intentional homicide is still more 
likely. Whether it would be advisable 
to enforce in the case of the sale of re- 
volvers all the regulations, or the prin- 
cipal of the regulations, which now exist 
with regard to the sale of poisons I really 
cannot say. One which I have chiefly in 
my mind is that the names of purchasers 
should be entered in a book, and that 
the articles should not be sold to any 
persons not known or recommended 
to the vendor. But there is one pre- 
caution which certainly might be taken, 
and which I think ought to be taken, 
and that is that the sale to children 
should be absolutely prohibited. It is 

uite fearful to think of the number of 
these deadly orgy, Og which can be and 
are purchased by boys for a few 
shillings. SinceI put this notice on the 
Paper I have received the following 
letter from a gentleman in Manchester 
with whom I am unacquainted. He 
says— 

“A few weeks back I called at the Post 
Office, where I was horrified by ow d a tele- 
graph boy with a revolver poin at his 
temple, explaining some point to another tele- 
graph boy. I cannot say that the revolver 
was loaded or not, but I do know that these 
boys in Her Majesty's Service are in the habit 

carrying dangerous wea : 

agreed conad ol alk tila to tho unsnenly show bis 
posted on our public streets,” 

I cannot help saying that those murder- 
ous incidents which are now illustrated 
everywhere in bold characters on our 
dead walls seem most peep aig = 
enormous injury amongst the juvenile, 
and even amongst the adult population. 
T have also had sent to me an advertise- 
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ment which appeared in a soneneest, 
which offers six-ehamber breech-loading 
revolvers, warranted to kill at thirty 
yards, at 6s. 8d. and gives a 
catalogue of other firearms which are 
sold at a still smaller price. Now, to 
come to the second point of the ques- 
tion, the practice of carrying these 
weapons through the streets and in 
public places, I venture to suggest, ought 
to be absolutely prohibited. It is a detes- 
table American practice, which may be 
well enough suited to the half-civilized 
towns of the New World, but it is wholly 
inappropriate to the streets of London. 
Only the other day an American gentle- 
man in a state of intoxication or excite- 
ment “emptied” (to use their own 
word) a revolver in a erowded thorough- 
fare and shot one man dead and wounded 
another. Two or three days ago a man 
armed with a loaded revolver was 
riding in a hansom cab, and on the 
cabman looking at him through the 
trap he pointed the revolver at his head. 
On the man being taken before the 
magistrates the utmost fine that could be 
inflicted upon him was 40s. for having a 
loaded firearm in his possession while 
- drunk. I venture to think that is wholly 
inadequate. Not long ago a Times witness 
discharged five or six shots from his 
revolver at one of his companions, with 
whom he had had a little difference, 
across a crowded street—the Strand— 
and itis inexplicable how the passers-by 
escaped. Any person carrying a revolver 
is supposed to have a 10s. licence, but, 
asa matter of fact, the great majority 
of people have not these licences, and 
now steps are taken to enforce this law. 
There is another point in connection 
with carrying revolvers to which I would 
like to allude, and that is the new and 
growing custom of the criminal classes 
carrying and using revolvers when per- 
forming their various depredations. We 
continually find that where an attempt 
is made by the police to arrest a burglar, 
the burglar, to avoid capture, unhesi- 
tatingly discharges: his revolver, and 
frequently wounds, and sometimes kills, 
his pursuer. On this point I hold in 
my hand a resolution which was passed 
on the 15th of February by the Grand 
Jury at the Norwich Assizes— 

‘¢ Where persons convicted of burglary are 
found “in: possession of fire-arms, the Judge 
should have the power to add corporal punish- 
ment to the sentence.”’ - 


The Earl of Milltown 


{LORDS} 
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It seems to me a strange thing that if 
a highway robbery is committed with vio- 
lence—that is, if the robber knocks a 
man down—he can be sentenced to severe 
corporal punishment, but if a burglar is 
armed with one of these fearful weapons, 
he has no more punishment than if he 
carried an ordinary stick in his hand. 
One thing is very certain: unless this 
habit of the criminal classes carrying 
and using revolvers is put down, you 
must be prepared to arm the police with 
a similar weapon. It is monstrously un- 
fair to send forth a man, no matter 
how brave—and I quite agree 
that the Metropolitan Police are 
amongst the bravest men in the 
world—armed with a short stick 
to attack and capture a desperate ruffian 
armed with a six-shooter. It is neither 
fair to the public nor to the police; it 
is not fair to the police, because you are 
asking them to engage in what may be 
a deadly struggle on wholly unequal . 
terms; it is not fair to the public, 
because you are affording a ready means 
for desperate criminals to escape justice. 
I beg to ask the Question of which I 
have given notice. 

Eart BROWNLOW: My Lords, a 
Question similar to that which is put by 
the noble Lord behind me (the Earl of 
Milltown) was put, in another place, to 
the Home Secretary a few days ago, and 
Iam afraid that I shall be able to do 
very little more than give the answer 
which was given on that occasion by the 
Home Secretary, in another place. That 
answer was— 

‘‘That the Government had for some time 
had under consideration the question of taking 
measures to restrain the sale and use of revol- 
vers. He (the Home Secretary) was not yet in. 
a position to say whether legisletion would be 
proposed to Parliament on the subject.” 

I should state that the points which 
have been urged by the noble Lord to- 
night have been under the considera- 
tion of Her Majesty’s Government. 
There seems some difficulty about ap- 
plying the Acts relating to poisons for 
this reason. The person who orders a 
revolver may have a perfect right to 
have it, but that revolver may be p 

on to other persons who would make 
bad use of it, and who ought not to 
have it. With regard to the sale of 
revolvers to young people, I think that 
is a very strong point, and what has 
been said by my noble Friend will re- 
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ceive the greatest attention at the hands 
of Her Majesty’s Government. As to 
licensing, the noble Lord will of course 
be aware that it is necessary for per- 
sons possessing a revolver to have a 
gun licence which costs 10s., and the 
penalty for carrying a revolver, or pistol, 
or gun, without a licence is £10. I 
cannot help thinking that if there were 
more activity shown in the matter of 
those licences, it would have some effect 
in diminishing the evil complained of. 
I can only say, my Lords, that the whole 
matter, which is one of importance, 
will have the most careful attention of 
Her Majesty’s Government. 

Lorp FITZGERALD: My Lords, I 
am sure your Lordships generally are 
agreed in viewing this matter as one of 
the greatest importance, and are glad to 
learn that it will receive the attention of 
Her Majesty’s Government. It cannot 
be questioned that some legislation is 
necessary, and [ think the principle 
upon which that legislation would pro- 
ceed is to be found in the Explosives 
Act of 1883. By Section 3 of that Act 
it is provided that— 

‘* Any person who has in his possession any 
explosive substance tending to endanger life or 
to injure property, whether the explosion does 
or does not take place, and whether injury is 
caused or not, shall be guilty of felony and 
punished accordingly.” 

Then the 4th section is— 

** Any person who has in his possession any 
explosive substance under such circumstances 
as to give rise to a reasonable suspicion that he 
does not have it in his possession for a lawful 
object shall also be guilty of felony, unless he 
can show that he has it for a lawful purpose.’’ 
I do not suppose that in reference to 
the possession of revolvers the same 
degree of severity would be adopted, 
but I think the same degree of stringency 
ought to be applied, and when persons 
are found in possession of revolvers, 
either in the course of committing a 
criminal act or under such circumstances 
as to lead to the conclusion that they 
have it, not for a lawful purpose, but for 
some unlawful purpose, a heavy punish- 
ment should ‘be imposed. Of course, 
the preparation of a measure of this 
kind is a matter of great complication, 
and requires great care. Itis a subject 
of such magnitude that the initiation of 
any legislation upon it should lie with 
the Government, and I am glad to learn 
from the answer of the noble Lord 
opposite (Earl Brownlow) that the 
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careful attention of Her Majesty’s 
Government will be given to it. 


HACKNEY CAB REGULATIONS. 
OBSERVATIONS. 


Lorp DE ROS, in rising to call 
attention to the inconvenience and 
danger caused by hackney cabs plying 
for hire in the public thoroughfares, 
said :—My Lords, although this question 
deals with a subject which has not the 
merit of novelty, I think I need 
offer no apology to your Lordships 
for bringing the matter to your notice, 
because, unless something is done, the 
thoroughfares of London will be rendered 
absolutely impassable through the num- 
ber of crawling cabs in the streets. In 
Bond Street, where, as your Lordships 
know, there are a number of very valu- 
able shops, picture galleries, exhibitions, 
and so forth, I counted the other day 
no less than seven hansom cabs follow- 
ing each other and blocking up the road 
so that no carriage could pass without 
the greatest inconvenience ; and even in 
less important thoroughfares the evil is 
also very great. Another matter whichI 
think depends entirely on the public 
themselves is one which, I am afraid, 
will not be very well received. Iallude 
to the servants standing at the doors 
whistling for cabs. Cabs come tearing 
in from all points, and it is only a won- 
der that there is not a collision. It is 
all very easy to find all these faults, 
but it is not so easy to suggest reme- 
dies. I would venture, however, to 
shadow forth one or two points which, I 
think, might possibly tend in the end to 
mitigate the evils of which I complain. 
In the first place, my Lords, I think 
that there are far too many cabs, and 
the granting of licences might be checked 
till the number of cabs is considerably. 
reduced. Another point is that there 
should be more cab-stands, and I would 
suggest that after a cabman has set 
down his fare he should then proceed, 
under a penalty, to the nearest cabstand, 
and, in order to indicate that he is doing 
so, I think that some sort of sign, a 
little flag or something, might be hoisted 
on his cab. In the next place I may 
point out the cruelty to which the horses. 
are subjected. In the hot weather some 
cab-horses are very hardly worked in- 
deed ; it would be a very great advan- 
tage to them to have a rest between 
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each fare. I know that there are very 
great difficulties in all these matters, 
and I have been told over and over 
again, ‘‘Oh, it is a very great con- 
venience to be able to jump into a cab 
at a moment’s notice;’’ but I cannot 
help thinking that the advantages which 
would be gained by the absence of these 
cabs would greatly outweigh the con- 
venience of their presence. I feel cer- 
tain that, unless some steps are taken 
in this direction, the London cabs will 
very soon establish a complete monopoly 
of the principal thoroughfares of the 
Metropolis. 

Eart BROWNLOW: My Lords, I 
thought it would be well for your Lord- 
ships to hear the opinion of the Chief 
Commissioner of Police, as being the 
‘Chief of those men who had to attend 
to the traffic about the streets. There- 
fore, I asked the Chief Commissioner to 
give me a memorandum on the subject, 
and in the communication which I have 
received from him he says that the evil 
of crawling cabs is one which will exist 
just so long as the public continue to 
take up cabs in the streets instead of 
from cab-ranks; and he suggests 
that there should be an increase in 
the number of cab-stands. The whole 
question has been discussed over and 
over again. I can only say that I 
think the matter is one that must 
be left entirely to the police. I am 
‘quite sure that the police will do what- 
ever is possible to mitigate the nuisance. 
This is one of those things which I 
think must be given some latitude, and 
I really do not see any way beyond pro- 
posing to increase the number of cab- 
stands by which whatever evil there 
aay be can be remedied. 

Lorp COLVILLE or CULROSS : My 
Lords, without any intention to pro- 
long the discussion, I would just say 
that I think it very desirable that all 
licensed vehicles should, after dark, be 
eompelled to carry lamps. I am quite 
aware that at present hansom cabs do 
carry lights; but four-wheelers and 
other vehicles are not compelled to do 
eo. I think a regulation to this effect 
would obviate a t deal of the 
danger which undoubtedly does exist at 
present. 


Savings Banks 


INDIA (EMIGRATION). 
Government of India, Despatch No. 1, 
of 22nd January, 1889; Revenue and 
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Agricultural Department (Emigration) : 
Address for.—(The Lord Stanley of 


Alderley.) 


STANDING ORDERS COMMITTEE. 


Appointed: The Lords following, with the 
Chairman of Committees, were named of the 





Committee :— 
E. Cadogan L. de Ros 
L. Privy Seal L. Clinton 
M. Bath L. Balfour 
E, Lathom . LL. Boyle 
L. Chamberlain E. Cork and Orrery 
E. Winchilsea and L. Digby 
Nottingham L. Thurlow 
E. Lindsay L. Hopetoun 
E. Waldegrave E. Hopetoun 
E. Bathurst L. Foxford . 
E, Carnarvon E. Limerick 
E, Milltown L. Colchester 
E. Belmore L. Wigan 
E. Powis (E. Crawford) 
E. Morley L. Poltimore 
E. Amherst L. Sudeley 
E. Camperdown L. Wenlock 
E. Sydney L. Belper 
E. Wharncliffe L. Houghton 
E. de Montalt L. Hartismere  _ 
V. Gordon (L. Henniker) 
(E. Aberdeen) L. Sandhurst 
V. Hutchinson L. Sudley 
(E. Donoughmore) (E. Arran) 
V. Hardinge L. Colville of Culross 
V. Oxenbridge 


House adjourned at Five o’clock, 
till Monday next, a quarter 
before Eleven o'clock, 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 


Friday, 1st March, 1889. 


SAVINGS BANKS (1888). 

On the Motion of Mr. Macture 
(Lancashire, 8.E., Stretford), it was 
ordered that a Return from each 
Savings Bank in England and Wales, 
Scotland, and Ireland, containing, in 
columns, the names of the officers, their 
respective salaries, and other allow- 
ances, if any; the amuunt of security 
each gives; the number of accounts re- 
maining open; the total amount owi 
to depositors ; the total amount in 
with the Commissioners for the Reduc- 
tion of the National Debt; the rate of 
interest paid to depositors on the various 
amounts of deposit, and the average rate 
of interest on all accounts; the total 
amount of Government Stock standing 
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to the credit of depositors; and the 
total amount of the separate Surplus 
Fund, on the 20th day of November, 
1888; the rate per contum per annum 
on the capital of the Bank for the ex- 
penses of management; the annual 
number of receipts from Depositors ; 
the annual number of payments; 
the average amount of receipts; 
the average amount of payments; the 
number and amount of annuities 
granted; the annual expenses of man- 
agement, inclusive of all payments and 
salaries, for the year ended the 20th 
day of November, 1888; also the year 
in which business commenced in each 
bank, and the name of the day or days, 
and the number of hours in the week, 
on which the banks are open for the 
deposit and withdrawal of moneys; 
including in such Return a list of all 
such savings banks as, under the pro- 
visions of the Act 26 Vic. c. 14, or other- 
wise, have been closed and have trans- 
ferred their funds, or any part thereof, 
to the Post Office Savings Banks; 
showing, in each case, the number 
of such banks, as well as the 
number and amount of Depositors’ 
accounts so transferred, and the 
amount of compensation, if any, made 
to all or any of the Officers of such 
Banks respectively ; and showing also 
the years in which such Banks were 
respectively opened and closed, and the 
number and amount of their Depositors’ 
balances, and the number of days and 
hours in each week on which the same 
Banks were open for public business at 
the close of the year next preceding 
the date of such closing; distinguishing 
the same, as in the form of the Return, 


collectively, for England and Wales, 
Scotland and Ireland, and for the 
United Kingdom (in continuation of 


Parliamentary Paper, No, 301, of 
Session 1888. i 
QUESTIONS. 
SAA 
MAJOR HARSTON. 
Carrain SELWYN (Cambridge, 


Wisbech) asked the Financial Secretary 
for War whether he is aware that 
Major Harston, an officer of the Oana- 
dian Militia, gave up important busi-. 
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ness in Oanada on receipt of a letter 
from the Surveyor General of Ordnance, 
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telling him ‘‘to convert three Martini 
rifles on his plan, and to send the bill 
for the work to the War Office”; 
whether his attention has been drawn to 
a letter of 11th June, 1888, in which the 
Director of Artillery told Major Harston 
to ‘‘ work out the alterations and send 
them the bill for the work”; whether 
this work was under the super- 
vision of the Special Committee on 
Small Arms, which recognized that 
Major Harston had successfully con-. 
verted the Martini Henry rifle into a 
magazine rifle; whether the rifle so 
converted is fired with twice the rapidity 
of the new Government rifle; whether 
Major Harston has repeatedly applied 
for but received no payment for the 
work done under instructions from 
the War Office Authorities; and whether 
he is aware that the sum actually ex- 
pended by Major Harston amounts 
to £1,395, and that the Special Oom- 
mittee on Small Arms expressed the 
opinion that the charges were most 
moderate ? 

Tue FINANCIAL SECRETARY 
ror WAR (Mr. Broprickx, Surrey, 
Guildford): All the circumstances con- 
nected with Major Harston’s claim 
have been submitted to the Secretary 
of State, who has referred the case to 
the Solicitor to the Treasury. As 
soon as his opinion reaches the War 
Office, the case will be settled without 
any Deaseotets delay. 

r. HANBURY (Preston): May I 
ask the hon. Gentleman whether, con- 
sidering the necessity of securing the fair 
treatment of inventors, he will lay on 
the Table the correspondence which has 
taken place in this case, and give Mem- 
bers an opportunity of seeing it? 

Mr. BRODRICK : I think the hon. 
Gentleman had better give notice of that 
Question. 

Carrain SELWYN : How long is this 
unfortunate man to remain without pay- 
ment ? 

Mrz. BRODRICK: I can assure the 
hon. Member that no delay will take 
place. 


POST OFFICE OFFICIALS. 

Mr. HENNIKER HEATON (Can- 
terbury) asked the Postmaster General 
what number of Post Office officials were 
dismissed last year for irregularities, and 
what number of Post Office officials were 
convicted of offences in connection with 
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their duties in the United Kingdom last 


ear ? 
. Tuz POSTMASTER GENERAL (Mr. 
Raixes, University of Oambridge): 
During the year 1888 the number of 
Post Office servants who were dismissed 
or called upon to resign was 335. Of 
these, the number convicted of offences 
in connection with their duties was 117. 
The total number of Post Office ser- 
vants, excluding those employed in an 
unestablished capacity, is above 56,000. 


PUBLIC TRUSTEE AND EXECUTOR. 

Mr. BARTLEY (Islington, N.) (for 
Mr. Howarp Vincent, Sheffield, Cen- 
tral) asked the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer if it is the intention of the 
Government to bring in a Bill for the 
appointment of a Public Trustee and 
Executor; and, in such case, when it 
will be introduced ? 

Tue CHANCELLOR or ruz EXCHE- 
QUER (Mr. Goscuen, St. George’s, 
Hanover Square): The Government 
hope to be able to introduce a Bill, pro- 
bably in another place, dealing with this 
important and interesting subject; but 
IT am unable to state the time, or to give 
any further particulars. 


SAVING LIFE AT SEA ACT. 


Mr. BARTLEY (for Mr. Howarp 
Vincent) asked the President of the 
Board of Trade if the Committee ap- 
gen in November, under the Saving 

ife at Sea Act of last Session, has yet 
presented the rules they recommend for 
adoption; and, if not, when they are 
likely to be received and promulgated ? 
_ Tue PRESIDENT or tue BOARD 
or TRADE (Sir Micnazt Hioxs- 
Bracu, Bristol, W.): I have com- 
municated with the Chairman of the 
Life Saving Appliances Committee. He 
informs me that the Committee are now 
in Session. They have held several 
meetings, and no time is being lost in 
formulating the rules, having due 
regard to the complicated nature of 
some of the subjects under discussion. 


IRELAND—ALLEGED OUTRAGE BY A 
JUSTICE OF THE PEACE. 

Mr. MATTHEW KENNY (Tyrone, 
Mid) asked the Solicitor General for 
Ireland if the Lord Chancellor has had 
under his consideration certain letters 
addressed to him by Mr. James H. 


Mr. Henniker Heaton 
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M‘Kelvey, of Mountjoy, Omagh, touchi 
an alleged outrage by Mr. Sama 
M‘Keown, a Justice of the Peace for 
Tyrone ; if itis a fact that Stewart, who 
claims to be the injured party, is prac- 
tically prevented from seeking the 
ordinary legal remedy in such cases, by 
reason of the fact that he is in part 
dependent upon Mr. M‘Keown as a 
cottier tenant, and again could only 
freesste his case before a Bench of 

agistrates of whom Mr. M‘Keown 
would be one; and if, in the 
circumstances, the Lord Chancellor will 
reconsider his decision, and investigate 
the charge made before this Justice of 
the Peace? 

Tue SOLICITOR GENERAL ror 


IRELAND (Mr. Mappen, Dublin 
University): I am informed that 
the Lord Chancellor of Ireland 


received a letter from Mr. M‘Kelvey 
alleging that Mr. M‘Keown, J.P., 
had poisoned a dog belonging to 
Stewart, and that the Lord Chancellor 
stated in reply that the ordinary tribunals 
provided by law had ample power to 
investigate and deal with that com- 
plaint; that the special jurisdiction of 
the Lord Chancellor over magistrates 
cannot be used in aid of, or as auxiliary 
to, legal proceedings between indi- 
viduals, and that it was undesirable that 
the Lord Chancellor should interfere to 
the prejudice of either party. There 
does not appear to be any reason to 
revent Stewart from taking his ordinary 
egal remedy ; nor is it the fact that the 
magistrate concerned would be one of 
the Bench. The Lord Chancellor sees 
no ground to alter the decision he has 
arrived at in the matter. 


TRELAND—THE QUEEN’S COLLEGXS. 
Mr. BLANE (Armagh, 8.) asked the 
Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland if his attention has been 
called to the fact that the Queen’s Col- 
leges of Belfast, Cork, and Galway, 
which receive amongst them a Parlia- 
mentary grant of over £5,000 a-year 
for medical teaching and the repairs and 
maintenance of buildings, were, at the 
last examinations of the Royal Univer- 
sity of Ireland, beaten in award of first- 
class honours by the Catholic University 
School of Medicine, and that those 
Queen’s Colleges were again defeated in 
the higher test of first-class exhibitions 
by the Catholic University School of 
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Medicine, which earried off as many 
-exhibitions as the Queen’s Colleges of 
Belfast, Cork, and Galway combined ; 
and whether, under these circumstances, 
he will consider the advisability of 
recommending a Parliamentary grant 
to the School of Medicine of the Catholic 
University ? 

Taz CHIEF SEORETARY ror IRE- 
LAND (Mr. A.J. Batrour, Manchester, 
E.): The Report which I have received, 
in replying to this Question, suggests 
that the result of one examination can- 
not be taken as a fair test, and it would 
further appear from them that each of 
the institutions between whieh a com- 
parison is made could establish a fair 
claim to pre-eminence if allowed to 
choose its own test. 


CRUELTY TO PAUPER CHILDREN. 

Mr. BRADLAUGH (Northampton) 
asked the President of the Local Govern- 
ment Board, whether his attention has 
been drawn to the unduly severe flog- 
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drawn the attention of the Education 
Department to the facts, and they have 
informed me that they will communicate 
with the managers of the school, and, if 
necessary, direct further inquiry. 


THE CUSTOMS DEPARTMENT. 


Mr. HENNIKER HEATON asked 
the First Lord of the Treasury whether, 
before filling up the office of Chairman 
of the Customs Department, vacant 
through the lamented death of Sir 
Charles Du Cane, he will consider the 
advisability of carrying out the reforms 
suggested by Sir Algernon West, given 
res a the Select Committee on the 
Revenue Estimates last year ? 

Tae FIRST LORD or tue TREA- 
SURY (Mr. W. H. Smiru, Strand): 
The question of the amalgamation of 
the Customs and Inland Revenue is still 
under the consideration of a Royal 
Commission, and I am unable to say 
more than that pending their Report it 
is not probable the vacancy will be 


ing of a pauper boy at Ulverston. | gijed 


hether it appears from the proceedings 
‘before the Ulverston Board of Guardians 
that similar charges of cruelty to pauper 
children had been preferred against the 
official guilty in this case. And, whether 
he will direct an inquiry into the matter. 

Taz PRESIDENT or raz LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT BOARD (Mr.Rirour, 
St. George’s, Tower Hamlets): I have 


-eommunicated with the Guardians of the 


Ulverston Union on the subject of this 
Question. I learn from them that the 
sary boy referred to was attending a 

oard School, and that the punishment 
‘was by the master of that school. The 
boy was examined by the medical officer 
of the workhouse and by four of the 
Guardians, who considered that the boy 
had been severely and unduly punished. 
There had, however, been no previous 
charge made tothe Guardians of cruelty 
to pauper children by the master of the 


‘school, and the Guardians, after inquir- 


ing into the case and hearing the state- 


_ ments of the schoolmaster, appear to 


have been satisfied that although the 
boy had been very severely punished, 
there had been great provocation on the 
part of the boy. The Guardians, after 

y discussing the subject, determined 
to proceed with the next business. The 
Local Government Board have no juris- 
to the 
‘master of the Board School, but I have 





IRELAND—RELIEF OF ASSIGNEES OF 
LEASES UNDER “THE LAND LAW 
(IRELAND) ACT, 1887.” 


Mr. LEA (Londonderry, 8.) asked the 
Solicitor General for Ireland if his 
attention has been directed to a recent 
decision of Mr. Commissioner Greer, 
reported in the Belfast newspapers, 
whereby it was decided that the assignee 
of any lease bearing date between the 
years 1826 and 1832 could not obtain 
relief under ‘The Land Law (Ireland) 
Act, 1887,” unless he could produce the 
consent in writing of his landlord to 
such assignment; and if such be a 
correct interpretation of the prohibitive 
Statute 7 Geo. IV. c. 29, as referred to 
by Mr. Greer, what steps the Govern- 
ment will take to amend its provisions 
so as admit the assignee of such leases 
within the operation of the Irish Land 
Law Acts 1881, 1887, and 1888? 

Mr. MADDEN: I have not yet been 
able to obtain a copy of the decision re- 
ferred to. I have asked for it however 
and hope to receive it shortly. 


IRELAND—THE LAND COMMISSION. 


Mr. M‘CARTAN (Down, 8.) asked 
the Chief Secretary whether his atten- 
tion has been called to the strong pro- 
tests made by the different Bo of 
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Poor Law Guardians in Ulster against 
the alleged injustice and inconsistency 
of the alterations made by the Land 
Commission in the temporary adjust- 
ment of judicial rents for last year ; 
whether he will give copies of the in- 
structions sent to the scrutineers and to 
the Excise officers on whose return of 
rices this alteration is said to have 
grounded; and, whether he will 
grant a Return showing the prices of 
roduce furnished, and the reports made, 
by these scrutineers and Excise Officers 
in respect of the different districts over 
which they were appointed? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: The Land 
Commissioners inform me that protests 
have been received from some Boards 
of Poor Law Guardians in Ulster against 
the order and schedule of alterations of 
judicial rents for the year 1888, pub- 
lished by the Irish Land Commission in 
December last. The Commissioners 
have no objection to furnishing copies of 
the instructions sent by them to the 
serutineers of prices and Excise officers 
employed. The alterations in the 
judicial rents, as specified in the 
schedule, were arrived at by apply- 
ing the information the Commissioners 
reesived from the sources indicated, 
according to the instructions afforded 
by the 29th section of the Act; but the 
Commissioners adhere to the opinion, 
already expressed on several previous 
oceasions, that they should not be re- 
quired to furnish returns of the infor- 
mation supplied to them or of their 
methods of procedure. 


IRELAND—EVICTION AT 
NEWTOWNARDS. 


Mr. M‘CARTAN asked the Chief 
Secretary whether his attention has 
been called to a paragraph published in 
the North Down Herald of 15th February 
last, wherein it is stated that— 

‘An eviction took place near Newtownards 
on Monday last (1lth February). A broken- 
down man, a sick woman, and their children 
were turned outinto the snow ;” 
whether he is aware that this eviction 
took plase on the townland of Bally- 
icneak on the estate of Lord London- 
derry, and was conducted under the 
— supervision of his agent, Mr. 

rownlow, J.P.; whether this eviction 
was due to the inability of the tenant 
to pay some arrears of rent; whether it 
was arranged with the agent that if the 


Mr. M‘ Cartan 
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tenant paid £40 upon a certain date the. 
arrears were to be extinguished and the 
aren stopped; whether the tenant, 

aving been unable to pay on the day 
mentioned, offered the amount ‘ 
upon a few days afterwards, but the 
offer was rejected, the eviction pro- 
ceeded with, and the family thrown out 
in the snow; and, whether, considering 
this and other similar cases, the Govern- 
ment will bring in a Bill to deal with 
arrears of rent in Ireland ? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: It is true that 
an eviction took place near Newtown- 
ards on February 11, but the man 
evicted was not broken down, and is 
now, I understand, earning £1 a week 
in Belfast. The woman was not sick ; 
was eertified by the doctor to have 
nothing wrong with her, and she and 
the rest of the family declined to use a 
covered conveyance provided by the 
agents to convey them to the workhouse 
or wherever they might desire to go. The 
circumstances under which Mr. Brown- 
low acted were, I am informed, of the 
following character :—Nearly five years 
ago (April, 1884) proceedings were taken 
for two years’ rent, but owing to illness. 
in the tenant’s family, the proceedings 
were stopped, and Lord Londonderry 
gave the tenant a donationof £5. Two: 
years afterwards an ejectment was taken 
out for three years’ rent, but withdrawn 
on a promise from the tenant to sell his. 
tenant right. A ‘year afterwards a 
second ejectment was issued for four 
years’ rent, but further pr i 
were delayed on account of repeated 
promises by the tenant to sell the tenant 
right. The agent then offered to take 
£40 in full discharge of the arrears of 
£79 9s. due, on the express condition 
that the tenant was to sell the farm.. 
The tenant subsequently offered £40, 
but would not fulfil the conditions as to 
sale. A warrant for ion was 
obtained on December 13, 1888, but 
the agent consented to stay execution 
for a month, and, as a matter of fact, 
waited until the warrant was about to: 
expire. Itis evident that no Arrears- 
Bill would meet a case of this kind. 

Mr. SEXTON (Belfast, W.): Is it 
the fact that the sum of £40 was ten- 
dered by the tenant; that the doctor 
certified that the. tenant’s wife was 
seriously ill, but that she was neverthe- 
less removed ; and is it correct that the 
landlord the next day blew up. with. 
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dynamite the house from which the 
tenant had been evicted ? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I cannot 
answer the last Question, but the house, 
I presume, belonged to the landlord. 

Mz. SEXTON : It was built by the 
tenant. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: The fact that 
the woman refused to use the covered 
conveyance offered by the landlord to 
carry her wheresoever she wished is, I 
think, a strong proof of the fact that 
she was not seriously ill. And I may 
remark that the period at which the 
eviction was carried out was deferred 
until the last day upon which it could 
be legally exercised. 

Mrz. SEXTON: I am told that Dr. 
Parker, the Coroner, examined the woman 
and certified that she was very ill. 


THE DECCAN MINING COMPANY. 


Sre GEORGE CAMPBELL (Kirk- 
caldy) asked the Under Secretary of 
State for India whether anything has 
yot been settled as to the Deccan Mining 
Company; whether, notwithstanding the 
Report of the Committee of this House, 
the Nizam has been induced to continue 
the concessions to the Company on such 
terms that, though they have yet dis- 
covered nothing whatever, the shares 
have gone up to a high figure, almost 
equal to the nominal value put on them 
by the promoters, as reported in the 
money article of the Times of 27th Feb- 
ruary; and, whether Her Majesty’s 
Government in India or in this country 
have approved of the arrangements 
made ? 

Taz UNDER SECRERARY or 
STATE ror INDIA (Sir J. Gorsr, 
Chatham): The Secretary of State is 
not aware of any arrangement having 
been come to by the Government of the 
Nizam in reference to the concession of 
the Deccan Company. The Secretary of 
State has no knowledge of the price of 
the Company’sshares. No arrangement 
has been submitted for the approval of 
Her Majesty’s Government, either here 
or in India. 


THE BURMAH RUBY MINES. 


Sm GEORGE CAMPBELL asked 
the Under Secretary of State for India 
if any and what “provisions for re- 
newal”’ are attached to the seven years’ 
lease of the Burmah Ruby Mines granted 
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to Messrs. Streeter; and, if there are 
provisions for renewal, whether those 
provisions were set out when tenders 
were invited ? 

Str J. GORST: The lease of the 
Ruby Mines to Messrs. Streeter pro- 
vides for renewal at the end of seven 
years, unless the Government decides to- 
carry on the mines itself, or unless some 
third party makes a higher offer for a 
fresh lease than the licencees are willing 
to give. The provisions for renewal 
were not set out in the invitation for 
tenders, but it was intimated that clauses 
would be inserted in the lease “as to 
such other matters and details as might 
be found necessary.” 


CIVIL SERVICE—SIR ALFRED SLADE 


Str GEORGE CAMPBELL asked 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
whether Sir Alfred Slade, Receiver 
General of Inland Revenue, is a 
director of a “Gold and Exploration 
Company;” and, whether he has the 
sanction of the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer for accepting that appointment 
in violation of the ordinary rule of the 
Treasury Department; and, if not, 
whether he is to continue to hold the 
appointment of Receiver General ? § 

Rr. GOSOHEN : I am informed by 
Sir Alfred Slade that he is not a Director 
of any Gold Company, nor has he ac- 
cepted any Directorship since the Trea- 
sury Minute of the 29th of November 
last. He was for a few weeks connected 
with the Gold Exploration Company, 
which, he thought, would affect his 
property in the Transvaal, but he retired 
from it a year ago. 

Sr G. OAMPBELL : May I ask if 
the right hon. Gentleman has ascer- 
tained the character of this Company, 
and is aware that it has been wound. 
up? Does he think it right that a per- 
son holding the appointment of Receiver 
General of Inland Revenue should 
become a Director of a Company of this. 
kind ? 

Mr. GOSCHEN: I have no know- 
ledge of the circumstances to which. 
the hon. Gentleman alludes. I have 
no information beyond that which I have 
communicated to the House. 


NAVAL CONTRACTS, 


Mrz. HANDEL COSSHAM (Bristol, 
E.) asked the Under Secretary of State 
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for the Home Department, did he, on 
7th January, when speaking at the 
Govan Election, promise that the naval 


work of this country should be put out} 1 


to contract instead of relying on the 
Dockyards; and, if so, on whose au- 
thority he made the promise? 

Tok UNDER SECRETARY oF 
STATE ror tae HOME DEPART- 
MENT (Mr. Srvart-Worttzy, Shef- 
field, Hallam): I had no authority to 
make, nor did I make, any promise 
either verbally or substantially corre- 
sponding to that attributed to me in the 
hon. Gentleman’s Question. 

Mr. BUCHANAN (Edinburgh, W.) : 
May I on this subject ask the hon. Gen- 
tleman if he is accurately reported in 
the Scotsman of January 8, the day fol- 
lowing the meeting at Govan, when he 
is stated to have used these words— 


‘“‘Mr. Stuart-Wortley said he had come down 
from London to say that Lord Salisbury’s 
Ministry favoured Sir John Pender’s candida- 
ture, and were anxious. that he should be 
returned. From a conversation he had had with 
the First Lord of the Admiralty and the Secre- 
tary for War, he knew it was the policy of the 
Government to place Dockyard work out to 
contract on a large scale.” 


Mr. HANDEL COSSHAM: I took 
my information from the Glasgow 
Herald. 

Mr. STUART-WORTLEY: The 
report in the Glasgow Herald does not 
sustain the allegation in the Quéstion of 
‘the hon. Member for Bristol (Mr. 
‘Cossham). As to the extract from the 
Scotsman, read by the hon. Member for 
Edinburgh (Mr. Buchanan), of which he 
has not given me notice, and which does 
not profess to be a verbatim report, I 
must decline to be made responsible. 
What I did say at Govan referred to 
present policy and to past indications of 
it, and I expressly disclaimed knowledge 
of Admiralty programmes. I announced 
no future change of policy, and eertainly 
I did not, as some London newspaper 


reported me, say that something about. 


to be done was to be conditional on the 
election of the candidate in whose sup- 
port I was speaking. 

Mz. BUCHANAN: The hon. Gen- 
tleman is reported to have stated that a 
few days before he went down to take 
part in the Govan election he had a con- 
versation with the First Lord of the 
Admiralty. May I ask the noble Lord 
if that is the fact? : 


Mr. Handel Cossham 
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Tue FIRST LORD or raz ADMI- 
RALTY (Lord Gzorcz Hamitton, Mid- 
dlesex, Ealing): As I saw that certain 
anguage was attributed to my hon. 
Friend, 1 asked him to send me a 
verbatim report of what he said, and 
from that report it would appear that 
the summaries that were given of it 
totally misrepresented his s . What 
he did say was, that he had seen the” 
heads of the War Office and the Admi- 
ralty, and that the policy of the Govern- 
ment was not to run up Government 
establishments, but to keep them at a 
certain level, and to put certain work 
out to private yards. at is the policy 
of the Government, and I venture to say 
that it will be the policy of every future 
Government. 

Mr. BUCHANAN: Are we to under- 
stand that before the hon. Gentleman 
went down to Govan he had a conversa- 
tion with the noble Lord as to what he 
was to say? 


Lorp G. HAMILTON : Certainly not. 


IRELAND—JOHN LAVERTY. 


Mr. M‘CARTAN asked the First 
Lord of the Admiralty whether he has 
received a memorial from Archibald 
Laverty, of Collyer Street, Belfast, with 
reference to his only son, John, who, in 
September 1882, when only 13 years of 
age, without the consent of his parents, 
enlisted in the Royal Navy, and who 
was some time ago: arrested as a 
deserter for not having returned to his 
ship on the expiration of his leave of 
absence: whether he is aware that the 
prescribed forms of engagement were 
presented to John Laverty for signature, 
and that they were never signed by 
him: and, whether, considering the 
circumstances under which ths boy was 
brought from his home, the Jangerous 
state of health into which his mother 
has fallen in consequence of his absence, 
and the other facts mentioned in the 
memorial, he will consider the prayer of 
the father and advise the discharge of 
the son ? 

Lorv GEORGE HAMILTON: Letters 
were received from Archibald Laverty in 
July and August, 1887, asking for the 
discharge of his son on the plea that he 
entered the Navy without the consent of 
his parents. This, however, is not the 
case, as the paper bears his mother’s 
signature. Neither is it the case that 
the forms of engagement were not signed 
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by John Laverty. The continuous ser- 
vice paper isin the office, duly completed 
and signed by him. No application for 
the discharge of his son was received 
from the father until five years after his 
sor joined the Navy, or until July 1887, 
when he deserted from the Duke of Wel- 
lington. He was arrested last month, 
and isnow undergoing his punishment for 
desertion on board the Duke of Welling- 
ton. I do not propose to interfere with 
the ordinary course of the service, or to 
sanction his discharge except under cor- 
ditions contained in the Queen’s Regu- 
lations. 


ADMIRALTY—H.M.S. “ NILE.”’ 

Mr. HANBURY asked the First 
Lord of the Admiralty, for how long 
H.M.S8. Mile, launched on March 
27th last, remained at Pembroke before 
being brought to Portsmouth for com- 
pletion; whether she was allowed to 
retain her launching gear the whole 
time and until after her arrival at Ports- 
mouth ; whether, on her being docked 
at Portsmouth, the red lead with which 
her bottom was coated was found to 
have peeled off in large patches, and 
the submerged platings and rivets of 
this perfectly new vessel were found to 
be seriously corroded, especially along 
the water line, the heads of the rivets 
in many instances being completely 
eaten away; whether the Narctssus 
was lately found to be in a similar con- 
dition ; whether red lead was used upon 
the bottoms of both these ships; and, 
if so, was it recommended by the re- 
sponsible dockyard officials, and, if not, 
by whom; and, if the damage was not 
due in either case to the use of red lead, 
to what was it due? 

Lorp G. HAMILTON : There was 
an interval of ten months between the 
launch of the te at Pembroke and 
her being docked, that period having been 
occupied in putting in her machinery 
and getting her sufficiently completed 
to proceed to Portsmouth. A portion of 


“the launching gear could not be removed 


until her arrival at the latter port, owing 
to there being no dock at Pembroke of 
sufficient size to admit a ship of her 
dimensions. The red lead couting was 
found, on the ship being docked, to have 
peeled off in places, causing some 
oxidation of the plates and rivets where 


this had occurred, but in no case could 


the corrosion be called serious. The 
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Narcissus suffered much in the same 
way. Any damage that has occurred 
cannot be attributed to the use of red 
lead as a protective, but to the fact of 
its not having, in the present instances, 
afforded the protection that previous 
experience given cause to anticipate. 
As a protective it has given hitherto 
sufficient satisfaction for the Admiralty 
to sanction its use. Endeavour will be 
made to detect the cause of failure in 
the present cases, and the necessary 
steps will be taken to prevent a 
recurrence of the circumstance. 

Mr. HANBURY: Was the use of 
red lead recommended by the Dockyard 
officials ? 

Lorpv G. HAMILTON: Yes; it is 
almost the invariable custom to use red 
lead. 


IRELAND—POOR LAW OFFICERS. 


Mr. MACARTNEY (Antrim, 8.) 
asked the Chief Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland whether, having 
regard to the additional and very 
onerous duties imposed upon Poor Law 
Officers in Ireland under the Franchise 
Acts of 1885, and to the great reluctance 
manifested by Boards of Guardians to 
vote adequate remuneration in such 
cases, the Government proposes to make 
a Grant on this account for the present 
year, as was done in 1885? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I quite sym- 
pathize with the Poor Law Officers in 
the matter mentioned ; but, as I have 
explained in reply to former Questions, 
it is one which concerns not Ireland 
alone, but the whole of the United King- 
dom, and could only be dealt with by a 
general measure of legislation. 


IRELAND—CRIMINAL LAW AMEND- 
MENT ACT. 


Mr. CHANCE (Kilkenny, 8.) asked 
the Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieu- 
tenant of Ireland whether he has made 
any inquiries into the antecedents or 
character of the persons being Resident 
Magistrates, Crown Solicitors, andjothers 
intrusted with the administration of 
‘‘The Criminal Law (Amendment) Act, 
1887;” and whether, in view of 
recent events, he will cause such in- 
quiries to be made ? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR : I have insti- 
tuted no such general inquiry into the 
= history of any servants of the 

overnment as the hon. Member seems 
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to desire. Nor can the hon. Member be 
serious in suggesting that I should do so. 
A particular charge against Captain 
Seagraveis, asthehon. Member is aware, 
being investigated at the present 
moment. 

Mr. CHANCE: I do not ask as to 
any particular inquiry, but whether any 
general inquiry has been made into 
the antecedents or character of these 
persons. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: My reply is 
that I have instituted no such inquiry. 

Mr. CHANCE: Has the right hon. 
Gentleman made no inquiry ? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I thought I 
had answered that Question. I have 
made no inquiry. 

Mr. CHANCE: Does the right hon. 
Gentleman intend to make any inquiry ? 


No answer was returned. 


IRELAND—FATHER M‘FADDEN. 


Mr. WILLIAM SUMMERS (Hud- 
dersfield) asked the Chief Secretary for 
Ireland whether he will state to the 
House who was responsible for the 
arrangements made in connection with 
the arrest of Father M‘Fadden? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I am in- 
formed that the County Inspector was 
responsible for the arrangements in 
question. 

Mrz. SUMMERS inquired whether 
any action had been taken in regard 
to the matter? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: If the hon. 
Member means with regard to the 
County Inspector, I am not aware that 
any action is required. 


IRELAND—MR. MORONEY. 


Mr. SUMMERS asked the Chief 
Secretary for Ireland whether, in view 
of the statement on the subject of Mr. 
Moroney’s health, that were contained in 
his letter to Mr. Armitage, he will con- 
sent to lay upon the Table of the House 
the Reports that were made by the medical 
officers who examined Mr. Moroney 
during the period of his confinement in 

? 


1 
ca. A. J. BALFOUR: The state- 
ments in my letter to Mr. Armitage re- 
lated solely to the different versions of 
the Moroney affair, which the Nationalist 
Press and others gave before and after 
Moroney’s release, according as it suited 
the controversial exigencies of the 


Mr. A. J. Balfour 
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moment to describe Moroney as a suffer- 
ing martyr or a triumphant hero. No 
light would be thrown on this question 
by the production of the doctors’ rts. 

Mr. C. BRADLAUGH (Northamp- 
ton): Do I understand the right hon. 
Gentleman to say that no light could be 
thrown on the actual condition of Moro- 
ney while in prison ? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I was not 
discussing the actual condition of Mr. 
Moroney, but the relative versions of his 
condition given before and after his 
arrest. 


Wine Licences. 


THE EDUCATION CODE (1888)—SCHOOL. 
TEACHERS. 


Mr. J. E. ELLIS (Nottingham, Rush- 
cliffe) asked the Vice President of 
the Committee of Oouncil on 
Education whether membership by 
the principal teacher of any public 
elementary school of a County or 
Town Council, or attendance at its 
sittings when held during the hours in 
which the school open, iscompatible with 
Article 96, Section (d) of the Education 
Code, 1888 ? 

Sir W. HART DYKE: Membership 
by the principal teacher under the cir- 
cumstances mentioned is not compatible 
with Article 96, Section (d) of the Code. 
If this Rule is violated by any school, 
the result would be the forfeiture of the 
grant. 


INLAND REVENUE—BEER AND WINE. 
LICENCES. 


Mr. PICKERSGILL (Bethnal Green, 
S.W.) asked the Secretary to the Trea- 
sury, with reference to the case of a 

erson who was summoned by the Inland 

evenue authorities at West Ham 
Police Court, on Wednesday last, for 
selling intoxicants without a licence, 
whether the samples upon which the 

rosecution was instituted were taken so 
ong ago as October 18 last ; upon what. 
date those samples were analyzed ; what 
proportion of alcohol was found in them ; 
and why proceedings against the seller 
were delayed for more than four months? 

Mr. JACKSON : Samples of so-called 
beer and wine were purchased on 
October 18th last as stated. The samples. 
of beer were analyzed on October 19th, 
the day following, and found to contain 
3°8 per cent. of proof spirit. The 
samples of wine were analyzed a few 
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days later, and were found to contain 
15°6 per cent and 17-5 percent of proof 
spirit respectively. Proceedings were 
directed to be instituted early in 
December, but have been delayed, owing 
to the indisposition of the analyst con- 
cerned in the case. 


THE CHIEF JUSTICE OF THE 
BAHAMAS. 


Mr. H. H. FOWLER ( Wolverhamp- 
ton, E.) asked the Under Secretary of 
State for the Colonies whether the Chief 
Justice of the Bahamas can legally sen- 
tence any person to be flogged for con- 
tempt of Court; and, if so, under what 
Statute or authority has the power to 
pass such a sentence been conferred ? 

Baron H. vze WORMS: There is 
no local Statute authorizing such a 
sentence; and the Colonial Law Officer 
is of opinion that, in inflicting it, the 
Chief Justice exceeded the summary 
powers of punishment vested in him. 

Mr. H. H. FOWLER: What course 
does the Secretary of State for the Colo- 
nies propose to take with respect to the 
Chief Justice of the Bahamas, who has 
illegally caused a subject of the Queen 
to receive 36 lashes ? What remedy 
would he afford an Englishman under 
such circumstances, in order to recover 
damages ? 

Baron H. pz WORMS: The Secre- 
tary of State, on hearing the details, 
sent a letter to the Chief Justice inform- 
ing him that the most serious conse- 

uences would ensue if any breach of 

e law were committed. 

Mrz. H. H. FOWLER: I do not want 
to know what would happen to the 
J ndge if he repeated his <iean: What 
would happen to him for the illegal act 
which he has already committed ? 

Mr. PIOKERSGILL: Is it a fact 
that the victim in this case was a black 
man, and that that is the ground for the 
absence of effective action against the 
Ohief Justice ? 

Baron H. pz WORMS: I do not 
think it was a question of colour. The 
offence committed was of a very serious 
nature. It consisted of a murderous 
-attack upon the yoage in Oourt. 

Mr. PICKERSGILL: On an early 
‘day I will put a Question to the Attor- 
gj on the subject. 

ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
R. E. Wusstzn, Q.C., Isle of Wight): 
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As I have been appealed to, I will at 
once state that, although there are old 
authorities which say corporal punish- 
ment might be inflicted in gross cases of 
contempt of Court, I do not think those 
authorities should be binding in Courts 
in which English law prevails. In my 
opinion, the Chief Justice acted illegally 
and in a way that was not justified by 
law. It appears, however, from the 
papers, that a murderous attack had 
been made upon the Judge by this par- 
ticular man. The Attorney General of 
the Colony said the offence was so 
serious that it had been intended to in- 
dict the man for felony—that is, for the 
attack upon the Judge. 


THE SPECIAL COMMISSION. 

Mz. T. M. HEALY (Longford, N.) 
asked the Secretary of State for the 
Home Department the following Ques- 
tion: Did Head Constable Preston visit 
the prisoners James Mullett and Patrick 
Nally in Millbank; if so, on what 
business; how did he secure access to 
them; and by whose orders was ad- 
mission granted; were those men 
brought over from Ireland by judicial 
process; and, if so, what was it; was 
there in Millbank, or any English gaol, 
a prisoner named Tracy brought over 
from Ireland since the Times Com- 
mission began; would he state what 
was his sentence and offence; by what 
process and at whose instance was his 
removal from an Irish prison obtained ; 
was Tracy visited by Head Constable 
Preston; and under what circumstances 
was the visit obtained ? 

Mr. M‘CARTAN had on the paper the 
following Question :—To ask the Secre- 
tary of State for the Home De ent, 
whether he can state on what date 
Thomas Tracy, a bail prisoner now in 
Millbank Prison, was removed from 
Belfast Gaol to Millbank, and by what 
authority he was removed; whether 
he was accompanied from Belfast by a 
prison warder, who still remains here; 
whether he will give the names of the 
persons who visited him since his 
arrival, re by Bs and for what 

the application to visit was 
a each oe whether and how 
often Tracy has been visited by Head 
Constable Preston, of the Royal Irish 
Constabulary, and if Preston visited 
him on behalf of the Zimes to 
evidence for the Special Commission ; 
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and whether there is any limit to the 
time during which a prisoner from an 
Irish gaol, alleged to be required as a 
witness in a trial here, may be kept in 
a prison in England without being pro- 
duced at such trial ? 

Mr. MATTHEWS: I will answer 
the Question of the hon. Member 
for North Longford and that of the hon. 
Member for South Down at the same 
time. Mullett and Nally were not 
visited by Head Constable Preston. 
They were brought over from Ireland 
under order of the Special Commission 
for the purpose of giving evidence. A 

risoner named Tracy is in Millbank. 
His offence was making use of threatening 
language, and his sentence was to find 
bail to keep the peace and be of good 
behaviour for 12 months, or in default 
to be imprisoned for that time. The 
removal of Tracy took place, I under- 
stand, under similar circumstances to 
that of Mullett and Nally. He was ac- 
companied by a prison warder, who still 
remainshere. He has been twice visited 
by Mr. Preston, in pursuance of a re- 

uest of Mr. Soames. The purpose of 
the application to visit was not stated. 
These visits were allowed in accordance 
with the ordinary rules. I am not 
aware of any limit of time during which 
a prisoner may be detained if his pre- 
sence is required by the Court. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY: I wish to ask 
whether it is the view of the Govern- 
ment that a subpona from the High 
Court has the effect of a habeas corpus, 
and that it withdraws prisoners from the 

aols, and compels their production in 
Courts of Law in England ? 

Mr. MATTHEWS: I must ask for 
notice of that Question. 

Sm W. HARCOURT (Derby): I 
understand the Home Secretary to say 
that this prisoner was visited by Preston, 
agent for Mr. Soames, the solicitor for 
the Times. Was that under an order of 
the Commission? I want to understand 
by what practice of prisons in England 
Mr. Soames, the solicitor to the Zimes, 
had a right to send an agent in toa 
prisoner to communicate with him in 
the prison ? 

“Mr. MATTHEWS: The Question 
refers to Tracy. Tracy is a surety 
prisoner, and, according to the ordinary 
prison rules, he is entitled to receive a 
visit, I think once a week, and the prac- 
tice of the Prison Commissioners in 


Mr. M‘ Cartan 
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England is, with that frequency aad not 
more, to admit any solicitor or other 
visitor to see a prisoner, provided the- 
prisoner does not object to see him. 

Str W. HARCOURT: Do I under- 
stand from the Home Secretary that the 
visits made by friends of the prisoner 
under these rules are construed to mean 
a visit of an Irish constable under the 
order of a solicitor ? 

Mr. MATTHEWS: There is nothing 
in the rules to prevent an Irish constable 
from visiting any prisoner. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY: Has the atten- 
tion of the Chief Secretary for Ireland 
been called to the answer of the Home 
Secretary—namely, that Preston, an 
Irish constable, at the instance of Mr. 
Soames, as private solicitor for a paper 
called the Zimes, and acting under his 
instructions, visited a particular pri- 
soner, and took his statement? I wish: 
to know how that came to be, and what 
it is that brings Head Constable Pres- 
ton to London ? 

Mr. MATTHEWS: The hon. Mem- 
ber has mistaken my answer. The per- 
son I mentioned who came as the- 
representative of Mr. Soames was a 
visitor of Tracy, and not Mullett. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY: How comes it 
that Head Constable Preston, an Irish 
constable, at the instance of Mr. Soames, 
visits any prisoner ? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I do not see, 
on the face of it, the cogency of the 
Question. The hon. Gentleman ought 
to put the Question on the Paper. 

m W. HARCOURT: I do not wish 
to misunderstand the Home Secretary. 
Do I understand him to say that this 
constable visited Tracy at his (Tracy’s) 
own request and desire, which is what 
is meant by the prison rules ? 

Mr. MATTHEWS: T have no infor- 
mation on that subject. 

Mr. M‘CARTAN: Was the appli- 
cation made by Mr. Soames or by 
Preston, and was Preston’s interview in. 
the presence of a warder or not? ' 

kr. A. B. WINTERBOTHAM 
(Gloucester, Cirencester): I wish to 
ask whether any private  solicitor,. 
practising in England, may employ a 
constable to visit a prisoner for the pur- 
pose of getting evidence ? 

Mr. MATTHEWS: The application 
to visit was made by Mr. Soames. In 
regard to the person whom the solicitor 


employed, solicitors are not, of course, 
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entitled to the services of police con- 
stables while they are on duty. 

Mr. M‘CARTAN: Did the visit take 
place in the presence of a warder ? 

Mr. MATTHEWS: I am not in- 
formed whether the interview was in 
the presence of a warder. 

r. T. M. HEALY: I wish to know 
whether you can inform me that a 
warrant or subpoena from the Special 
Commission can produce Irish prisoners 
from the Irish gaols practically without 
habeas corpus? I wish to know whether 
we can see these orders? Are they at 
the Home Office, or at any place where 
inspection can be had, or has Mr. 
Soames got them ? 

Mr. MATTHEWS: The Home 
Office acts at the request of the Lords 
Justices of Ireland. The only informa- 
tion I have from the Lord Lieutenant is 
to inform me that certain persons were 
required to be witnesses in England, 
and I was requested to name an officer to 
receive them and keep them in safe 
custody while here. 

Mx. T. M. HEALY: Is there power 
under the Special Commission to issue 
habeas corpus ? 

Mr. MATTHEWS: I am afraid I 
must ask for notice of that Question. 
As I read the Act, I think it is clear 
that the Special Commissioners have the 
same ewe as a Judge of any of the 
High Courts of Justice. 

Mr. SEXTON (Belfast, W.): I wish 
to ask the Secretary to the Treasury 
whether any officials of the British 
Museum agreed to give evidence in the 
Special Commission Court of the genui- 
neness of the letters now admitted to be 
forgeries; if so, who those officials 
were; upon what terms they agreed to 
give such evidence; and whether the 
acceptance of such engagements was 
compatible with their official obliga- 
tions ? 

Mr. JACKSON: The Treasury has no 
information, nor have I, of the circum- 
stances referred to in the hon. Member's 
Question; but I have learnt from the 
authorities of the British Museum that 
two members of the staff were consulted 
on behalf of the Zimes as experts. They 
acted, however, entirely in their private 
ca acity, and entirely in their own time. 

Mr. SEXTON: I will call attention 
to the subject on the Vote. 

Srr W. HARCOURT: I would ask 
the Home Secretary on whose authority 
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Mr. Robert Anderson handed confiden- 
tial papers in his possession, in his offi- 
cial capacity, to a man calling himself 
Le Caron (a witness for the Zimes news- 
paper), to be taken away by him and ex- 
amined and used by Le Caron and Mr. 
Houston ? 

Mr. MATTHEWS: Mr. Anderson’s 
action in the matter referred to by the 
right hon. Gentleman was without my 
cognizance; but, so far as I am ac- 
quainted with the circumstances of the- 
case, he acted in accordance with what 
was due to the Special Commission. I 
am informed that Mr. Anderson has 
been summoned as a witness before the 
Commission, and his evidence will no 
doubt fully explain his conduct. 

Str W. HARCOURT: Did the Com- 
mission direct Mr. Anderson to hand 
over confidential papers to Le Caron 
through Houston ? 

Mr. MATTHEWS: No, Sir. I con- 
veyed nothing of the kind, and did not 
intend to say anything of the kind. 

Sm W. HARCOURT: Then he did 
hand over the papers without authority 
from the Commission or the Home Sec- 
retary. 

Mr. MATTHEWS: I have nothing 
to add to the answer I gave. 

Sir WILLIAM HAROOURT: I do 
not wish the Home Secretary to add 
a I ask him to say something. 

r. H. LABOUCHERE (Northamp- 
ton): I beg to ask the Attorney General 
whether the following words are cor- 
rectly reported in “‘Hansard,’’ vol. 329, 
p- 426, as used by him in debate upon 
the Parnell Commission Bill, second 
reading, July 24, 1888 :— 


“That whole case (the ‘O’Donnell v. Wal- 
ter’ suit) which T opened, I was prepared to 
prove, and if I am counsel for the Times again, 
shall be prepared to prove. The evidence (is) 
available-when it is wanted, but I should be un- 
worthy of my position if I allowed myself to 
use it for any other purposes.” 


And whether, in his opening speech 
in the case of ‘ O’ Donnell 7. Walter,” 
he did not include the fac simile letter 
now proved to have been a forgery? I 
will supplement that by the following :— 
Whether he took any steps to repudiate 
responsibility thrust upon him by his 
client, Mr. Walter, in the article in the 
Times of July 7, which stated that these 
charges against Mr. Parnell were for- 
mulated by the head of the English Bar, 
which. was a guarantee that in his 
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judgment he was able to prove what he 
says? 

‘an R. E. WEBSTER: With regard 
to the last Question put to me, and of 
which the hon. Member did not give 
me the slightest notice, it is impossible 
for me to answer it. I have not seen 
the article; but I will look at it and an- 
swer on Monday. With regard to the 
Question on the Paper, the quotation 
from Hansard is, I believe, accurate, but 
the hon. Member must be kind enough 
to refer to the passage immediately 
preceding that quoted, in which I 
stated distinctly that I had no informa- 
tion whatever except that given me as 
counsel for the Zimes, and I referred, 
as the extract clearly shows, to the evi- 
dence which, as such counsel, I was 
prepared to lay before the Court, and 
neither directly nor indirectly did I ex- 

ress any opinion of my own. I must 

allowed to add that, though the date 
of my speech is correctly given, I did 
not speak for or against the Bill, but 
simply spoke in answer to personal ob- 
‘servations made against me by members 
of my own profession. 

Sir W. HARCOURT asked the First 
Lord of the Treasury by what Depart- 
ment of the Government the officers of 
the Irish Constabulary in London have 
been placed at the disposal of the Times 
newspaper, and how it comes that Chief 
Constable pe ged and Sergeant Faw- 
cett received and obeyed orders given to 
them by Mr. Shannon, an agent for the 
Times newspaper, as deposed to by 
those officers in Court on the 26th of 
February? 

Mz. W. H. SMITH: No instructions 
of the kind indicated have been given by 
any Department, nor have any orders 
been given to the constables named, or 
any others by an agent of the Zimes. 
Mr. Shannon, as the Chief Secretary for 
Ireland stated yesterday, requested these 
men to go to the same hotel as Pigott 
and prevent him from being mobbed or 
otherwise annoyed—a course which, if 
proper in itself, as I think it was, cer- 
tainly does not become improper because 
the man Pigott has been proved to be a 
scoundrel. I would add that both the 
constables named are in London in con- 

uence of a sub served on them. 

m W. HARCOURT: I do not think 
the right hon. Gentleman has _ 
appreciated my Question. I do not thi 
his answer touches it in any respect. 


Mr. H. Labouchere 
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How came the Irish constable to be 
directed by Mr. Shannon in any way or to 
do anything, and why did he say, in his 
sworn evidence, that he was ordered by . 
Mr. Shannon, and went in consequence 
of those orders? Those are the words 
given—that the constables acted u 
the orders of Mr.Shannon. I ask, Tae 
is it that Irish constables are acting, 
according to their own testimony, under 
the orders of the agents of the Times? 

Mr. W. H. SMITH : The right hon. 
Gentleman asks me a Question as to 
evidence given in a Court of Law. The 
way to obtain that information as to the 
evidence is by cross-examination in the 
Court. I have stated the information 
of which I am in possession, and for 
which I am responsible, and I can give 
the right hon. Gentleman no other an- 
swer. 

Sir W. HARCOURT: With great 
respect to the right hon. Gentleman, I 
would say that the place is here. I ask 
the right hon. Gentleman whether these 
officers, in obeying the orders of the 
agents of the Zimes, were so doing with 
the authority and knowledge of the 
Government. 

Mz. W. H. SMITH: I say distinctly 
no, Sir. If the right hon. Gentleman 
will read the answer I have given to- 
morrow morning he will see that I 
distinetly negatived any ‘suggestion of 
the kind. 

Mz. T.M. HEALY: Will there be any 
difficulty in giving us a Return of the 
number of Irish police constables and 
officers who have been in London at the 
service of the ane since nag eno 
sion began, and how many ey 
have sensainsd in London? I x lbs 
to-day in Court a sub-inspector who was 
examined two months ago, and who, I 
am told, has been here ever since. 

Mz. W. H. SMITH : I am not aware 
that anyone has been in attendance in 
London in the rege the Times. 
Any persons here in that capacity, so 
far ta'ee know, are here on dis aabpeinn 
of the Court. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY: Then I ask 
whether it was on a subpoona of the 
Court that Preston visited Tracy in 
Millbank Prison ? 

Mrz. W. H. SMITH: I am not aware 


of what visits are made to the prisons. 
My right hon. Friend has ed the 
circumstances. Visits are not made on 


subpoenas. I have no other information, 
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‘has been removed to a boarded cell and 
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and I can give him no opinion on the 


-gubject. 

Mr. H. P. COBB (Warwick, 8.E., 
Rugby): Is the right hon. Gentleman 
aware that the courtyard in front of Mr. 
Soames’s office in Lincoln’s Inn Fields 
has been crowded for weeks with con- 
stables from Ireland, many of whom 
were lolling about and smoking cigars ? 

Mr. W. id SMITH: No, Sir. Iam 
not aware of the fact. 

Mr. COBB : It is a fact. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY: I will on Monday 
put down a Motion for a Return of the 
number of constables deported from 
Treland and placed at the service of the 
Times; and also ask how long they 
have been allowed to remain in London? 

Mr. J.O. FLYNN (Oork, N.): Was 
not Sergeant Fawcett examined weeks 
ago when he was brought from his 
duties in Cork, and have not he and a 
number of other constables boasted of 
the large expenses allowed by the 
Times ? 

Mr. W. H. SMITH: No, Sir. I 


have no information. 


THE ARAB SLAVE TRADERS. 

Mr. A. E. PEASE (York) asked the 
Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs whether there is any truth in the 
report which has appeared in the news- 
papers that Commander Cameron will 
go out to Africa with something like a 
Charter from the British Government 
which will authorize him to carry on 
what would really be a war against the 
organized bands of Arab Slave traders 
in the interior ? 

Sr J. FERGUSSON: There is no 
truth in this report. 


IRELAND—IMPRISONMENT OF 
MR, CAREW. 
Mr. SEXTON asked the Chief 
Secretary whether Mr. Carew, M.P., 


put upon hospital diet; whether, if so, 
that has been done at the instance of 
the prison doctor; and whether Mr. 
Carew’s clothes, taken from him on the 
2lst ult., have yet been restored to 
him ? 

Mr. A.J. BALFOUR: The detailed 
report is: ‘‘ Matting laid down in cell; 
and provided with hospital mattress and 
palliasse.” He has, I know, on medical 
grounds, been permitted to wear flannel 
drawers, shirt, and socks. 
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METROPOLITAN BOARD OF WORKS.— 
ENCROACHMENTS ON PUBLIC ROADS. 


Mr. F. SEAGER HUNT (Maryle- 
bene) asked the hon. Member for the 
Knutsford Division of Cheshire whether 
it is the fact that, in spite of the unani- 
mous opposition of the Vestry of St. 
Marylebone, the Metropolitan Board of 
Works has granted permission to the 
Samaritan Free Hospital to advance 
théir frontage 12 feet on the Marylebone 
Road; and, whether, if this is so, in 
view of the importance of preserving all 
open spaces in the Metropolis, and of the 
danger of one encroachment forming a 
precedent for others, the Board will post- 
pone action in the matter until the 
subject can be dealt with by the London 
County Council ? 

Mr. ALAN pe TATTON EGERTON : 
The Board decided to-day to take no 
further action in the matter. 

Mr. SEAGER HUNT: Was the 
determination of the Board arrived at 
after full consideration of the remarks 
made by the deputation ? 


The Question was not answered. 


THE ESTIMATES. 


Mr. J. E. ELLIS asked the First 
Lord of the Treasury how soon after the 
voting of the Address will the Estimates 
be introduced ; and whether it is pro- 
posed to put down effective Supply on 
particular nights thenceforward ? 

Mr. W. H. SMITH: All the time 
placed by the House at the disposal of 
the Government will be utilized to pro- 
ceed with financial business which it is 
necessary to complete before the close of 
the financial year, so soon as the Address 
is voted. 


BOROUGH AND IMPROVEMENT BILLS. 


Mr. W. A. HUNTER (Aberdeen, 
N.) asked the First Lord of the Treasury 
whether it is the intention of the Govern- 
ment to move the reference of the various 
Borough and Improvement Bills to a 
Special Committee, similar to those ap- 
pointed in recent years, in order to secure 
uniformity in police, sanitary, &c., muni- 
cipal law ? 

Mr. W. H. SMITH: If the hon. and 
learned Member will refer to the Votes 
and Proceédings of this House for the 
26th ult., he will find that a Motion was 
then made for the appointment of a 
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Committee to consider Police and Sani- 
tary Regulations. 


THE SPECIAL COMMISSION. 


Mr. J. T. BRUNNER (Cheshire, 
Northwich): I wish to ask, Sir, whether 
it is a fact that the libels contained in 
‘“‘ Parnellism and Crime ”’ are still being 
sold at Messrs. Smith and Son’s book- 
stalls at railway stations ? 

Mr. W. H. SMITH: I appeal to you, 
Sir, and to the House, whether, whatever 
differences of opinion exist, it is right 
that such a Question should be asked of 
me? 


THE DEBATE ON THE ADDRESS— 
PERSONAL EXPLANATION— 
MR. MORLEY. 


Mr. J. MORLEY (Newcastle): I 
desire, Sir, by the indulgence of the 
House, to correct something which I 
said in the course of my remarks on 
Monday last. I was referring to occur- 
rences in Killarney, and which related 
to something affecting Col. Turner. I 
have this morning received a letter from 
Col. Turner, which I hope I shall be 
allowed to read. It is as follows :— 

«Dear Mr. Mortey,—You are reported as 
having said in the House of Commons last 
night that I, from a garret window, ordered 
the police to charge, and that four policemen, 
armed, did charge in a most unmerciful manner, 
using their rifles as clubs. As it is absolutely 
without foundation that I ever gave such an 
order, directly or indirectly, you will, I have no 
doubt, see the propriety of correcting your 
statement.” 

Of course, I accept Col. Turner’s state- 
ment, and I regret that I was misled. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY (Longford, N.): 
With reference to the letter which has 
just been read, I wish to ask whether, 
as every word stated by the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Newcastle 
can be proved, and as Ool. Turner did 
give the order referred to, the Govern- 
ment will grant a sworn inquiry into 
the circumstances of the case ? 


The Question was unanswered. 


MOTIONS. 
——— 
PHARMACY ACTS AMENDMENT BILL. 


On Motion of Sir Henry Roscoe, Bill to 
amend “The Pharmacy Act, 1852,” ‘The 
Pharmacy Act (1868),’’ and the ‘‘ Pharmacy 
Act (1868) Amendment Act, 1869,” ordered 
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Farquharson, Sir Tindal Robertson, Mr. 
Craig, Sir Trevor Lawrence, and Sir Guyer 
Hunter. 

Bill presented, and read first time. [Bill 143.}, 


SHOPS (WEEKLY HALF- HOLIDAY) BILL. 

On Motion of Sir John Lubbock, Bill to 
enable Local Authorities to establish a Weekly 
Half-Holiday for Shops, ordered to be brought 
in by Sir John Lubbock, Mr. Barry, Mr. 

urt, Mr. Cameron Corbett, Sir Walter Foster, 
and Mr. Whitley. 

Bill presented, and read first time. [Bill 144.}: 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 


ee 


ADDRESS IN ANSWER TO HER 
MAJESTY’S MOST GRACIOUS SPEECH. 


Order read for resuming Adjourned 
Debate on Amendment proposed to 
Question | 2lst February |—jSee page 
41.] 

And which Amendment was, 

In paragraph 8, line 4, to leave out all the 
words after the word ‘‘ Country,’’ to the end 
of the paragraph, in order to insert the. 
words,—‘‘ But we humbly represent to Your 
Majesty that the present system of adminis-- 
tration in Ireland is harsh, oppressive, and 
unjust, that it violates the rights and alienates 
the affections of Your Majesty’s Irish Subjects, 
and is viewed with reprobation and aversion 
by the people of Great Britain : 

* And: we humbly represent to Your Ma- 
jesty that such measures of conciliation should 
be adopted as may bring about the content- 
ment of the Irish people, and establish a real: 
union between Great Britain and Ireland,’’— 
(Mr. John Morley) 


—instead thereof. 


Question again proposed, ‘‘ That the 
words proposed to be left out stand part: 
of the Question.” 


Debate resumed. 


Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE (Bradford,. 
C.): Mr. Speaker, I had not quite con- 

Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE (Mid 
Lothian): My first duty, Sir, is to thank 
the hon. and learned Member for Long- 
ford for his great courtesy in according 
me an opportunity of addressing the 
House at this time which I should not 
otherwise have enjoyed, and now, Sir, I 
observe, in the first place, there are 
three main issues raised for discussion 
by the Amendment which has been: 
moved by my right hon. Friend. The 
first of them is this—that he called 
upon us entirely to disclaim, and as 
strongly as possible, the present system 
of administration in Ireland. The second 


to be brought in by Sir Henry Roscoe, Dr. | is that he asserts this system of admini— 


Mr. W. H. Smith 
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stration to be viewed with reprobation 
and aversion by the people of Great 
Britain. The third is that we are asked 
to represent to Her Majesty that 
measures of conciliation should be 
adopted, meaning, I believe, measures 
of conciliation in the administration of 
the country, but undoubtedly also 
measures of legislative conciliation. 
With regard to the measures of legis- 
lative conciliation upon which I propose 
to touch in the first instance, I feel, 
for my own part, that perhaps we seem 
to owe some apology to the people of 
Ireland for having allowed the great 
questions connected with the domestic 
government of that country to remain 
unnoticed, or without, at any rate, any 
definitive notice in Parliament during 
the whole of the existence of the present 
House of Commons. The reasons of 
this reticence and abstention I take to 
have been these—in the first place a re- 
markable self-denial on the part of 
those who are known as Nationalist 
Members representing Ireland; and.in 
the second place a very great desire on 
the part of those who are representa- 
tives of the British people to make pro- 
gress in British legislation; and in the 
third place I cannot omit to state, as that 
without which the previous motives 
might perhaps have been insufficient, 
that we are tolerably well satisfied with 
the progress which, without Motions in 
this House, the question has made in 
the opinions and favour of the 
country. But now, Sir, we have 
been told in a speech of consider- 
able authority that my right hon. 
Friend has been altogether wrong in 
assailing the administration of the 
Government in Ireland, and that our 
duty was to have propounded the legis- 


lative measures which we deem necessary 


for the welfare of the country, including, 
of course, in the first place the measure 
we should desire to see adopted for the 
purpose of giving to that country con- 
trol of its own domestic affairs. This is 
the claim of my right hon. Friend the 
Member for West Birmingham. I shall 
endeavour to examine the validity and 
equity of that elaim, but I wish to point 
out that if we had taken that course, 
undoubtedly the effect must have been 
to draw attention away from the very 
facts we wish to bring into prominent 
notice in connection with the present 
Government of Ireland ; and, likewise, it 
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must have been to afford the broadest 
grounds for an immediate appeal to the 
majority, to this effect—‘‘You are simply 
discussing the question of Home Rule 
in Ireland, which you were sent to this 
Parliament to oppose.” But, Sir, the 
Amendment moved by my right hon. 
Friend, in referring to measures of legis- 
lation, proceeds upon the basis that 
measures of legislation were, at the 
General Election, countenanced and 
promised, not only ry us, but by those 
who are now the Government, and 
by those who are now the most 
effective supporters of the Goverment. 
Why have not they brought forward 
these measures? Our contention was 
that all those promises which were given 
would vanish into thin air, and that con- 
tention has been miserably fulfilled, in 
no case more conspicuously than in that 
of my right hon. Friend the Member for 
West Birmingham. The counter con- 
tention which carried the country and 
incapacitated us from the direction of 
affairs—the counter contention was that 
those who opposed the grant of Home 
Rule as a thing dangerous to the supre- 
macy of the Empire were prepared for 
the extension of local liberties in Ire- 
land, and for that extension in such 
terms and to such an extent as did un- 
doubtedly raise very seriously for our 
consideration whether, when such mea- 
sures were proposed, though they might 
fall short of what we believed to be re- 
quisite, yet we ought not thankfully to 
accept them as an instalment, at any 
rate, of justice, and as fraught with 
partial advantage to the Irish people. 
That, Sir, is the object of the Amend- 
ment of my right hon. Friend, and that 
is the question which has been, I will 
not say evaded—it is not evaded—but 
treated in a peculiar manner, by my 
right hon. Friend the Member for Bir- 
mingham. Now, Sir, what said he upon 
this subject? Our Amendment is an 
invitation for the production of those 
measures which were postponed from 
1886 to 1887, whieh were postponed from 
1887 to 1888, which were postponed 
from 1888 to 1889, and which, accord- 
ing to the Speech from the Throne, are 
now again postponed from 1889 to 1890. 
Well, Sir, some of the more courageous 
among that band to whieh my right 
hon. Friend belongs occasionally wind 
up their courage to so high a point that 
they say that measures of Local Govern- 
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ment and privilege for Ireland ought 
not to be indefinitely postponed. My 
hon. Friend the Chairman of Oom- 
mittees the other night, being in a 
valiant mood, he, too, I think, declared 
that those measures should not be inde- 
finitely postponed. Let me do justice to 
the noble Lord the Member for Padding- 
ton, who said they ougut not to be post- 
poned at all, but that they ought to have 
accompanied the harsh and severe legisla- 
tion against Ireland you have introduced. 
But, passing from that just tribute to 
the noble Lord, let me ask what is the 
meaning of ‘‘ indefinitely postponed ” ? 
Evidently it is a phrase of considerable 
elasticity. It has already done such 
good service that it has postponed 
to the year 1890 everything in the 
nature of privilege to Ireland, every- 
thing in the direction of self-govern- 
ment. Well, Sir, it is not for me 
to interpret that phrase, but I am 
shrewdly inclined to suspect that the 
meaning of it is that this Parliament 
has nothing to do with such measures, 
but that in a future Parliament possibly 
those gentlemen who term themselves 
Liberal Unionists may be inclined seri- 
ously to consider them. Well, Sir, the 
present votes of that portion of the 
House of Commons are matters of ex- 
treme interest and importance. We have 
looked for them with the utmost anxiety ; 
we admit the vast effect that they have 
produced; we recognize the fact that 
they are the true pillars, the only 
effectual mainstay of the present policy ; 
and, therefore, recognizing their power, 
we pay them the compliment which is 
their due. But that is with regard to 
the importance of the votes that they 
give and the influence which they exer- 
cise in the present Parliament. With 
regard to their votes in the next Parlia- 
ment—I do not speak of anyone in 
particular, and least of all do I speak 
of my right hon. Friend the Member 
for West Birmingham ; but speaking of 
that body of 70 Gentlemen who now 
convert the Tory minority into a large 
majority of the House, and secure 
the charter of that Government—with 
respect to that body of Gentlemen, I 
must own that, whether it be owing to 
the obtusity of my perceptions or not, I 
regard the manner in which they will 
vote in the next Parliament as a question 
of the smallest possible importance. I 
come to the argument of my right hon. 


Mr. W. £. Gladstone 
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Friend, who faced this question about 
the promises of legislation that have 
been made, and gave the reason which, 
in his judgment, had set aside the force 
of those promises, and his reason was 
this—that the agitation in Ireland had 
been resolved upon with aview of making 
the government of Ireland impossible. 
With regard to making the government 
of Ireland impossible, we are told 
that the government of Ireland has 
been splendidly and remarkably suc- 
cessful, and there appears to the 
ordinary understanding to be some 
difficulty in reconciling those contending 
phrases. The meaning, however, I take 
to be, when we part from rhetorical 
phrases, that theré was an intention to 
place difficulties in the way, and to raise 
excitement in Ireland, which would 
render the task of governing that country 
more arduous than it need otherwise 
have been. Now, what have those diffi- 
culties been? I admit that there have 
been difficulties placed in the way; I 
do not doubt it for a moment; but what 
have those difficulties been ? Difficulties 
in connection with the question of Irish 
land. And who has placed those diffi- 
culties in the way? No one more than 
my right hon. Friend. Let my asser- 
tion be tested as I am endeavouring to 
test his. In 1886 the Parliament met 
under the auspices of the present 
Government. The land difficulty in 
Ireland was then fully before us. A 
large number of rents were known to 
be impossible to pay, and in order to 
meet that difficulty every suggestion was 
made on this side of the House. The 
Government were implored by so humble 
a person as myself to take the very 
moderate measure—I might say the al- 
most insignificantly small measure—of 
introducing a Bill to give time for the 
payment of those rents until the inquiries 
of the Commission should be concluded. 
The hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Cork went boldly to the front and to the 
root of the evil, and proposed a Bill 
for the very purpose of removing this 
great land difficulty and meeting the 
case of vast numbers of tenants known 
and admitted to be unable to pay their 
actual rents. What was the course 
taken by the Government? What was 
the course taken by my noble Friend 
who has just entered (Lord Hartington), 
and by my right hon. Friend beside 
him (Mr. Chamberlain). It was this— 
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to refuse to take any measure whatever, 
and to oppose and throw out on the 
second reading the Bill proposed by the 
hon. Member for Cork. They, there- 
fore, were the creators of the land diffi- 
culty, and if the government of Ireland 
has been rendered impossible, it was by 
their action that that impossibility was 
created. So much for the temporary 
difficulty arising out of the crisis of 
1886. But then there was the Land 
Question. Who is it that has neglected 
the Land Question ? Were impediments 
placed in the way of the Government in 
that great undertaking? On the con- 
trary, I am in the recollection of the 
House when I state my clear remem- 
brance that at the commencement of the 
Session of 1888 the hon. Member for 
Cork spoke to this effect— 

‘* You are in the habit of saying that the Irish 
Question is the Land Question ; that there is no 
national question of serious moment apart from 
the Land Question. Then settle the Land Ques- 
tion, and test your own doctrine and your own 
declarations, and when the Land Question is 
settled, then the national question will dwindle 
into insignificance.” 

Every effort was used to induce the 
Government to settle that question. 
They made no effort whatever, and it 


is under those circumstances and when | po 


the difficulty of the present distress 
was met by an actual proposal from the 
Irish Members and when the whole of 
this side of the House, the whole at 
least of the Liberal Members on this 
side, urged the Government to settle 
the Land Question, when the Govern- 
ment themselves have done nothing 
ae thr is admitted does not settle 
the Land Question, and when they have 
taken no measure to effect that settle- 
ment, and when they have actually 
refused to entertain proposals to deal 
with the distress of 1886, then it is that 
my right hon. Friend thinks it equitable, 
rational, and just to charge upon the 
Irish Members that they, forsooth, 
have created the difficulty of governing 
Ireland. No, Sir; it was created by 
those who, when the facts of the dis- 
tress of 1886 were patent and clear, 
obstinately refused to deal with them. 
Of course that refusal was followed by 
the Plan of Campaign. Yes, of course ; 


‘the Plan of Campaign was the direct 


and necessary offspring. I have never 
vindicated it, or vindicated breach of 
the law in any shape or form whatever, 
but I have said this, and will say it 
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again, that there are many cases in 
which the law-makers are far more 
responsible and far more guilty than 
the law-breakers, and this is one of 
them. From the evidence I possess, 
more good than evil, more peace than 
disturbance, and greatly more, have 
followed from the Plan of Campaign. 
But, whether that be correct or not, if 
the Plan of Campaign has been the 
unmixed mischief which you describe it 
to have been, it is the majority of this 
House, and especially it is those on this 
side of the House who make up that 
majority, that are responsible for that 
Plan, because, when the facts were 
patent and the proposal was pressed 
upon them, they obstinately refused 
either to legislate themselves or to 
allow others to legislate. And what 
does my right hon. Friend the Member 
for West Birmingham do now? He 
says, in very concllianeey tones, that he 
is most anxious for the settlement of 
the Land Question. Well, Sir, when I 
heard my right hon. Friend say that, I 
anticipated with the utmost confidence 
what his next sentence must necessarily 
be, that it could only be a fervid appeal 
to Her Majesty's Government—to 
int out the splendid position in 
which they stand; to point out 
that they have a majority in this 
House which still is a large majority : 
that they have a minority in the House 
most anxious to promote the settlement 
of the Land Question; and therefore I 
considered that my right hon. Friend 
must necessarily in his next sentence 
apply to those who in the first place 
possess the indispensable condition of 
official information, and who, in the 
next place, possess the indescribable 
pleasure of the confidence of my right 
hon. Friend. My astonishment rose, I 
must say, to the very highest point when 


my right hon. Friend turned pointedly 


to me, and exhorted me, forsooth ! re- 
eepesy what he often calls a discom- 
ted and discredited minority ; me, for- 
sooth ! divested of all opportunities of 
information which are absolutely neces- 
sary for a settlement of the Land Ques- 
tion; me, forsooth! to make this effort. 
I began to think—Awm I, then, the per- 
son who is so happy as to possess the 
litical confidence of my right hon. 
iend? I think, Sir, I have shown 
that the responsibility for the land diffi- 
culties in Ireland, and the agitation 
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connected with them, does not lie with 
the men who made the first, and the 
most strenuous, and the most eager 
efforts to dispose of that difficulty in 
1886 when it might have been averted ; 
that the responsibility of an unsettled 
Land Question necessarily lies with the 
majority of this House, especially in the 
case where that majority would have had 
the willing assistance of the minority to 
attain its object. Well, Sir, but pray 
recollect that this interposition of the 
difficulty in Ireland, this making the 
government of Ireland impossible, is the 
whole and the sole plea under cover of 
which my right hon. Friend and those 
who act with him have retreated from 
every pledge that they have made. 
This is their plea, the shallow plea, the 
paltry plea, the untrue plea, the plea 
which is the direct reverse of the fact 
that the difficulties of the Government 
in Ireland have been created by a 
majority, and the efforts of the minority 
to meet the case have been defeated by 
the majority. These are the circum- 
stances under which all those brilliant 
and copious promises have been dis- 
persed and dissipated. My right hon. 
Friend (Mr. Chamberlain), who is him- 
self, I think, the most prolific parent of 
one scheme after another, has around 
him the greatest multitude of these 
shattered and ruined promises, all of 
which, perhaps, some day he will have 
picked off from the ground and cast into 
his waste paper basket. When I think 
of that case, of the engagements under- 
taken in regard to Ireland in 1886 in 
order to get rid of the Home Rule 
policy and the Home Rule Ministry, and 
of the manner in which those engage- 
ments have been disregarded and 
trampled wantonly under foot, I recol- 
lect that there is a place which is said 
to be paved with good intentions. It 
occurs to my mind-that if at any time, 
in repairing the pavement of that place, 
a deficiency in the supply of these good 
intentions should be felt, they can fill 
the place and make up the deficiency 
with broken Irish promises, of which the 
supply will be inexhaustible, and of 
which the material will do just as well. 
Now, this Amendment is an invitation to 
the majority of this House to produce 
their legislation. It is an implied pledge 
that this legislation if produced, though 
we may think it insufficient, will have 
our fair and candid consideration. But 
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it is also an invitation which, if dis- 
regarded, will tend still further to ex- 
pose in the eyes of the country the utter 
hollowness and the utter shallowness of 
the pretexts which have been set up, and 
the real determination of those who con- 
stitute the present majority—on which- 
ever side of the House they sit—to do 
nothing in redemption of the pledges 
which have been made by the majority, 
and the pledges which gave to them the 
control of the destinies of Ireland. Now 
I must take a brief notice—and it shall 
only be a brief notice—of the second 
point raised in the Resolution. That is 
to say, we assume the responsibility of 
declaring, and of inviting the House to 
declare, that this policy which now pre- 
vails is viewed with reprobation and 
aversion by the people of Great Britain. 
My right hon. Friend contested this 
proposition, and gave us his own opinion 
of the views of the people of Great 
Britain, tested, as he said, by the 
moderate diminution which has taken 


place in the numbers of _ the 
majority now ruling the House 
since the General Election. That 


majority, which stood originally, I be- 
lieve by confession, at 117, now stands 
at 93; and my right hon. Friend con- 
siders that so satisfactory a state of 
things that he says he is not aware of 
any occasion on which a Government—I 
think he said a Government, but I am 
not sure whether he did not mean a 
Government with which he has been 
connected—has suffered so little in the 

eriod—namely, two-and-a-half years. 
Well, Sir, I differ entirely from my 
right hon. Friend. I think that thatisa 
serious diminution in the majority. But 
the importance or the non-importance of 
that diminution is not tested by the 
figures themselves. Ninety-three isa 
very large majority. It may prove to 
be perfectly adequate to sustain the 
fortunes of the Government for a con- 
siderable time yet to come. But my 
right hon. Friend says that the by- 
elections, as they are called, afford no 
real or substantial key to the opinions of 
the country. What can these by- 
elections mean? How far have they 
gone? This I believe to be entirely in- 
disputable. Since the end of August, 
1886, 60 constituencies have pro- 
nounced their judgment upon the policy 
of Her Majesty’s Government, either 
once or more than once. In cases where 
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they have pronounced more than once, 
uch as Burnley, the seat which was 
won against a Liberal in 1886, was won 
by a Liberal within the last few days. 
But I entreat the House to listen to 
what is a very simple and, I believe, a 
perfectly clear and undeniable state- 
ment. I, in this statement, divide the 
House entirely as Home Rulers and 
anti-Home Rulers, as being clearly the 
most convenient method of distinction. 
In 1886 these 60 constituencies returned 
23 Home Rulers and 37 anti-Home 
Rulers. These 60 constituencies now 
return 30 of each. My right hon. 
Friend says that this is a very insignifi- 
cant change. The proportion of 37 to 
28, according to the arithmetic of my 
right hon. Friend, differs only imma- 
terially from the proportion of 30 to 30. 
But the fact which the House ought to 
observe is this—that the choice of these 
constituencies depends, in some degree, 
upon the impartiality of pale death, 
who knocks with equal foot at the door 
of the cottage and upon the fortresses of 
kings; but it depends also, in some 
degree, upon the choice of Government. 
This choice has, no doubt, under the 
direction and advice of the highly 
esteemed Gentleman who directs that 
department of the affairs of the Govern- 
ment, been judiciously made; but 
I want to point out by _indisput- 
able facts that these 60 constitu- 
encies form a sample of the House 
of Commons not _ insufficient in 
quantity and in quality, most unduly 
favourable to Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment. They are not insufficient in' 
quantity, because the amount is one- 
eleventh part of the entire constituencies 
of thecountry. But in quality, how 
stand they? They returned, being an 
eleventh part of the constituency, in 
1886 a majority of 14 for the Govern- 
ment. Had the whole country been of 
the same complexion it would have re- 
turned a majority, on 11 times the 
number of constituencies, 11 times as 
large—that is to say, that the majority 
of 117 would, if these constituencies had 
been a fair sample of the whole, have 
been 154, I do not think hon. Gentle- 
men opposite will pick a hole in that 
arithmetic; and if they would like one 
other indication I will give them it. 
What was the representation of these 
constituencies in 1885 ? In those happy 
days we Liberals were all of one st d 
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and I am going to put with the Liberals, 
for the purposes of this computation, 
the Irish Nationalists of that day, who, 
unhappily, were not altogether at the 
moment ef the election in the same way 
as ourselves. They had been offered 
such inducements, such marks of con- 
fidence, from hon. Gentlemen opposite, 
and especially from their most distin- 
guished Leaders, that they were for 
a@ moment seduced by these favours, 
which are not, I think, very likely to 
be at present or for a very long time 
renewed. Well, here is a singular fact, 
and I speak of these constituencies and 
of no other. \. hat did these constitu- 
encies do in 1885? After the General 
Election of 1885 there were 250 Tories 
in the House, and there were 420 
Gentlemen who were not Tories; and 
yet these 60 constituencies returned in 
1885 33 Tories, whereas of Liberals, 
Dissentient Liberals, and Home Rulers 
they returned only 27. I think I have 
made good my statement that, if it be 
true that these by-elections are a very 
imperfect indication of the sense of the 
country, the reason of their being im- 
perfect in these 60 constituencies is that 
they would, if taken alone, have re- 
turned a most striking answer, yet not 
one nearly so striking or nearly so con- 
demnatory of the Irish policy of the 
present Government, as the whole coun- 
try would, if it had the opportunity of 
doing it. Well, now, we are told of a 
great improvement in Ireland, and we 
all, in our own way, rejoice in that im- 
provement. I must own myself rather 
surprised when I find that the increase 
of agricultural values is coolly set down 
to the credit of Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment. Undoubtedly in 1886, when 
there was a tremendous depression of 
those values, I am not aware that any- 
one set down the depression to the 
discredit of the Tory Government. 
I push lightly aside the preposterous 
pretensions that are now founded on 
this increase in agricultural values, 
including railway traffic, which of course 
in Ireland depends mainly upon agri- 
culture. Doubtless there is another im- 
provement in Ireland of which we may 
well congratulate ourselves—an im- 
provement with regard to crime. But 
as to that crime I shall have presently 
to draw a distinction. There is unques- 
tionably an improvement, and a great 
improvement, with regard to the sub- 
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stantial crime, with regard to the 
atrocious crime, and with regard to the 
crime generally menacing to society. 
You say it is consequence of Coercion. 
Of that we shall have more to say by 
and by, but I wish now to express my 
firm conviction that it is directly the 
reverse. It is a consequence of the 
efforts made by those in whom the Irish 
people have confidence that they have 
abstained from crime ; it is a consequence 
of the hope and confidence definitely and 
confidently reposed—perhaps for the 
first time—in the people of Great 
Britain. This is a matter which re- 
mains for argument, and I shall 
endeavour by-and-bye to throw 
further light upon it. In the mean- 
time I want to say that here, as 
upon all occasions, we suffer, and suffer 
most seriously, from the apparent re- 
luctance of the Government to supply 
us, and above all to supply us in time, 
with information exhibiting the real 
state of things in Ireland. Crime shows, 
apparently, a large diminution. I de- 
duct threatening letters, because it is 
better to do so for the purpose of getting 
at the heart of the case, and then I find 
that in 1886 there were 512 reported 
agrarian crimes in Ireland; in 1887 there 
were 469; and in 1888 there were 386. 
Now arises the question what has this 
so-called Crimes Act, an Act called the 
Crimes Act because it really had nothing 
to do with crime — what has the so- 
called Crimes Act to do with this de- 
crease of crime? Looking over the re- 
ports of these agrarian charges, you 
will find there are 20 columns of re- 
ports, and there are but three of these 


columns that are in the slightest degree- 


within the purview of the so-called 
Crimes Act. It has nothing to do 
judicially and legally with crime 
except in a few particulars. What are 
those particulars? As far as I can 
make out, there are only three cate- 
fesiee of agrarian crime upon which the 

rimes Act can be brought to bear. 
These are intimidation, riot, and forcible 
possession. The crimes of these de- 
scriptions numbered 122 in 1886 and 69 
in 1888. I want to know what has be- 
come of all those crimes which have been 
shifted out of the higher Courts under 
the machinery of the Crimes Act, and 
which are now dealt with under that 
Act as matters of summary jurisdiction ? 
Oan the Government give me this assur- 
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ance—that every case of intimidation, 
every case of riot, and every case of 
forcible possession which is included in 
the Returns under the Orimes Act is also 
included in the Agrarian Returns? If 
they cannot, it is evident that we are 
open to this danger—that a multitude 
of cases which would have appeared, 
and which ordinarily do appear, in 
Agrarian Returns, have been removed 
from our notice, our privity, and our 
investigation by being disposed of 

way of summary jurisdiction 
before the Resident Magistrates. 
We heard yesterday from the right hon. 
Gentleman (Mr. A. J. Balfour) that 
there were in 1888 137 convictions for 
intimidation, 164 for riot, and 50 for 
forcible possession, making in all 351, 
Butthe whole Return of agrarian offenees 
under these three heads was in 1886 
only 122. We are aware that the num- 
ber of cases reported will probably be. 
smaller than the number of convictions. 
named to us by the right hon. Gentle- 
man, because more than one person may: 
have been engaged in a number of 
cases, but, primd facie and until the- 
matter is explained, we have no evidence: 
at all in these Returns of any decrease: 
in crime in regard to crimes with which. 
the Crimes Act deals. The decrease is- 
in crime outside the Orimes -Act;. 
and apparently, as far as the evi- 
dence goes, in those descriptions which 
are touched by the Crimes Act— 
intimidation, niot,.and forcible possession 
—there has not been a decrease, but 
there has probably been even an increase 
ofcrime. Be that as it may, the satis- 
faction with which we admit a decrease 
\of the more serious crime is an unquali- 
‘fied satisfaction, and we adhere with 
firmness to our belief as to what is the 
cause of it. It is.said by my right hon. 
Priend the Member for West Birming- 
ham (Mr. Chamberlain) that this aspeet 
of the case is altogether too thin and too 
small—that the field opened up by the 
Amendment is too narrow. Is that 
really the case? What do we challenge?’ 
We challenge,.on the part of the Govern- 
ment, the total abandonment, and, 
virtually, the total prohibition of all 
attempts at measures on behalf of 
the local liberties of Ireland. We 
challenge the Coercion Act, as well: 
as the administration of that Act. 
We challenge it upon the old grounds,. 
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by what is daily taking place. We 
challenge it as condemned by the peo- 
ple; we challenge it as introduced for 
the first time in defiance of the Irish 

rotest that there was not what may 
be called a surfeit of agrarian crime. 
There is no instance on record of the 
introduction of such a measure in defi- 
ance of Irish protest, at any period 
known to me in our history, without a 
surfeit of agrarian crime; and small as 
is my faith, derived from experience, in 
the coercive system, I recognize the 
broad and vital distinction which would 
be established by the presence or ab- 
sence of such a state of things. And, 
further, we challenge this Act as being in 
this respect entirely a new-fangled Act 
aimed not at crime at all, but aimed at 
combination—at combination which is 
the only weapon in the hands of the 
poor for adjusting their grievances, at 
combination which is expressly protected 
and sanctioned by the law of England, 
Scotland, and Wales. That is a broad 
challenge. We challenge, perhaps 
most of all, the doctrine laid does by 
the Government and frankly avowed by 
the Irish Secretary, but which is avowed 
by none of those near me, that Ireland 
is best governed by Coercion—of course, 
Ido not mean for all time or for all 
eternity—but that Ireland is beat 
ke by Coercion now. I have no 
oubt that the right hon. Gentleman 
himself cherishes a hope that there will 
be some period between this time and 
the Day of Judgment when the Ooercion 
Act may be repealed; but for actual 
Ireland, Ireland as she is, he frankly 
avows that Coercion is the proper mode 
of government. And his distinct avowal 
is not to be cancelled by a shake of the 
head. He told us that Local Govern- 
ment is an excellent thing when people 
are prepared for it ; and the withholding 
of Soul Government I call Coercion. 
This I eall part of the system of Coercion 
—not the most direct and vital part, but 
& serious and important part of it. We 
are told in the Queen’s Speech that co- 
ercive measures have improved the con- 
dition of Ireland, and therefore Ireland 
is to be governed by them. These are 
the propositions which we challenge, 
and si think they are broad enough, if 
not for the capacious minds of the Dis- 
sentient Liberals, at any rate for the 
limited faculties of ordinary mortals 
such as the discomfited and discredited 
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Party who now occupy these benches. 
We are told in bland and soothing 
tones that perhaps we have got a case 
for inquiry. Ihave here a report of a 
mage" made by my hon. Friend. 
the Chairman = of Casnndiabie. (Mr. 
Courtney) so long ago as October, 1887.. 
He, as an upright man, was shocked at 
the facts disclosed about Mitchelstown, 
but he took no heed of the circumstance 
that everything that had been done by 
the authorities at Mitchelstown was 
defended and glorified in by the 
Government. He took no heed of that, 
as he takes no heed now of the language: 
of the Government in regard to all their: 
worst acts which we charged upon the 
Administration in Ireland. But still 
he was shocked at the facts, and said. 
there ought to be inquiry. He said— 
“There must be inquiry, and I may 
go alittle further, and promise you that. 
there shall be inquiry.” That was‘the- 

romise of my hon. Friend; and. 

e is a man of his word; there is no 
more sincere and upright man ; but the- 
most sincere, upright, and courageous. 
man cannot for = moment contend 
against the limitations and fetters of the 
— he has chosen for himself. 

hat is the use of saying that there 
ought to be inquiry, of saying that 
there must be inquiry, and of saying 
that there shall be inquiry, when you 
know that so often as the Tory Govern- 
ment choose to say, ‘‘ It is a question of 
our holding office to maintain the Union,. 
or of letting in others to relax the 
Union,” as they call it, there is 
no choice? I am very glad my 
hon. Friend shakes his head 
and so does my right hon. Friend 
the Member for West Birmingham. 
But I must ask my hon. Friend 
the Chairman of Committees, who is so 
admirably placed, and has such great. 
influence from his character for impar- 
tiality, why, having promised his gon- 
stituents that inquiry there should be,. 
he did not move for such inquiry ? 

Mr. COURTNEY (Cornwall, Bod- 
min) : I certainly made the declaration. 
quoted by my right hon. Friend, and I 
made it with the fullest confidence that 
he would move for such inquiry. It. 
appeared to me at the time and it appears. 
to me still that that would be the logical 
and Parliamentary consequence of the 
action he has taken. If he or anyone- 
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I should have voted for it; and if any 
right hon. Gentleman opposite had 
resisted it by saying it was a question of 
the Union, I should have laughed in his 


face. 

Mr. GLADSTONE: My right hon. 
Friend, it appears, makes a promise on 
my behalf. He sayshe made this state- 
ment in the belief that I would bring 
forward such a Motion, and, believing 
that I would do it, he entered into this 
promise with his constituents. My right 
hon. Friend is an able, a prudent, and 
experienced man, and he had no doubt of 
our action. But you will observe on 
this and questions such as these that 
when a question arises as to which these 
Gentlemen are deeply committed, some 
question upon which they have pledged 
themselves to their constituents in the 
open face of day—then, when they know 
that their vote against the Government on 
that subject will be totally insignificant 
and be harmless to Her Majesty’s 
Government, they come forward with 
great independence and record their 
votes, just as in former days an occa- 
sional Tory used to vote for the 
ballot when he knew there was a 
preponderating majority against it. 
This is a very ancient form of 
Parliamentary strategy which really 
requires no further consideration. 
This observation applies to my right 
hon. Friend on my right hand, and on 
my left the Member for West Birming- 
ham. The plain meaning of it is 
this—with all his projects, plans, and 
schemes—some compute that he has 
launched some five-and-twenty of them 
—but in matter of figures I seek to be 
careful; and, believing there may be 
some exaggeration, I will not say even 
if he has turned the score—but what- 
ever the number, it does not signify a 
rush—1, 2, 3 plan—A, B, O, D, all the 
alphabet down to Z—down they must 
all go, the moment Her Majesty’s 
‘Government gives the order that 
the Union is endangered. My hon. 
Friend the Chairman of Committees 
says that I ought to have moved 
for this inquiry. Now in these matters 
I think I am a little more cautious, even 
a little more Parliamentary, than my 
hon. Friend supposes. Before I move 
for a Committee of Inquiry, I want 
to be assured of my ground for so doing. 
I am not willing to proceed on news- 
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town case, and in almost every other 
case, we have asked, begged, entreated, 
and besought the Government to give us 
officially the facts, but without result. 
Several hon. Memszrs: Dopping.] 

eing unable to get the facts and thus 
make this preliminary step, no doubt I 
have abstained from bringing a Motion 
forward for a Committee of Inquiry. 
What is such a Motion?. My hon. 
Friend talks as if it were an easy 
matter. What would have happened ? 
In the first place there was no evening on 
which such a thing could be done; and 
secondly, if, as necessary for the purpose, 
a day were asked for, could I go from 
Mitchelstown and Kilieagh to Kinsella 
—from one case to another, asking for a 
Committee for each? What would have 
been said ? It would have been said: 
Here is patent palpable obstruction. 
Now, with regard to this point, I desire 
to make one observation. During the 
Session of 1888 we rendered to the Go- 
vernment the most important services it 
was in our power to render in the prose- 
cution of public business, but whenever 
I read the speeches of hon. and right 
hon. Gentlemen opposite, I found that 
they were either silent as to the assist- 
ance we rendered or actually charged us 
with obstruction. What would have 
happened had I brought forward such 
a Motion as my hon. Friend sug 
gests ? There would have been vehement 
chargesagainst us of obstruction. Nobody 
but partizans and bigots believe them 
for a moment; but they confuse the 
issue, and draw off the mind of the 
people from the grand question before 
us—namely, the question of the for- 
tunes and the fate of Ireland. Our ob- 
ject is to have this issue clear, and there- 
fore I will not, unnecessarily, expose 
myself to such charges. But, Sir, 
most of these cases have been cases of 
prison treatment; that has been the 
great subject—the greatest, I think— 
of discussion, anxiety, and misgiving in 
this House. What has happened in re- 
spect to prison treatment? When the 
Coercion Bill was under discussion in 
Committee, notice was given on this 
side of the House of a new clause, which 
would have provided that all persons 
convicted under the Act should be 
treated as first-class misdemeanants, 
and so disposed of this whole matter. 
What became of that clause? It was 


paper reports alone, and in the Mitchels- | closured out. And what has happened 
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since, whenever complaint has been 
made of the prison treatment of any 
risoner? Her Majesty’s Government 
ae not only refused inquiry, but have 
adopted the thing complained of. It is 
now too late to grant any Parliamentary 
inquiry. That would have been ve 
well while judgment was not foreclosed. 
The heaviest matter of accusation has 
been adopted by Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment as matter of praise and commenda- 
tion. Yes; the time for inquiry has gone 
by; the issue is fairly joined, and we ask 
the verdict of the country upon it. 
Now, I own I heard with some pain the 
remarks of my right hon. Friend the 
Member for Birmingham upon prison 
treatment. He, too, adopted the course 
not only of minimizing the complaints 
that have been made, but of indulging 
in something very near jeering at these 
cases of prison discipline, matters of 
cutting hair, refusal to be weighed, and 
the like. Well, this business of cutting 
the hair would have been of smaller 
importance, perhaps, fifty years ago; but 
if the business of involuntary hair 
cutting is to be applied impartially in 
all cases, I do not know what section 
may escape disagreeable consequences. 
In my opinion, to enforce compliance in 
these cases is, in the first place, totally 
against the spirit of the prison rule. 
The prison rule recognizes the neees- 
sity of cutting the hair for purposes 
of health and cleanliness. In these 
cases nobody pretends that the 
cutting of the hair or the prison 
dress are necessary in the interest of 
health and cleanliness; and if the 
practice is not necessary for such pur- 
poses it becomes a personal indignity, 
and ought not to be inflicted on Mem- 
bers of Parliament or Irish priests, or 
anybody else, and when it has been in- 
flicted it ought not to be made light of 
by men in our station. Now, I put 
these charges together. I am not going 
to be entangled in arguments as to 
what are and are not political offences. 
I know very well you cannot attempt to 
frame a legislative definition of political 
offences ; but what you ean do, and what 
always has been done, is this—you can 
say that in certain classes of cases the 
imprisoned person ought not to be 
treated as if he had been guilty of base 
and degrading crime. What does the 
ordinary sentence of imprisonment im- 
fort? The deprivation of literature 
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and visitors—well, I am not quite sure 
whether it is not better to have visitors 
shut out than to have them sent in at 
the instance of somebody else for the 
convenience of somebody in a legal 
action—the plank bed, the prison 
dress, the odious, the di ful inci- 
dent of the company of felons; there is 
the business of cleansing the cell, the 
clipping.of the hair, and there is—and 
I refer to it as it has happened—the 
production of a prisoner in prison dress 
to give evidence in open Oourt, actually 
in sight of his constituents; within the 
precincts where he has obtained the con- 


fidence of the people, he is made to 


appear in a position of degradation. 
There is no need for any inquiry in 
cases such as these. They are adopted 
by the right hon. Gentleman the Chief 
Secretary and his Colleagues—and in 
their view they constitute the true and 
best permanent method of dealing with 
Ireland. Right hon. Gentlemen must 
know well that changes such as these 
violently imported into manners, habits, 


‘and conditions of life of hon. Members 


and others, must expose them in many 
cases; but the off-handed answer is that 
there is a prison doctor who will look 
after them. I do not enter into the 
facts of the statement made by the hon. 
Memberfor East Mayoastothe very differ- 
ent treatment in certain cases of prisoners 
who have been convicted of degrading 
crime, because the facts are disputed ; 
and, consequently, I shall await elucida- 
tion, which, I take it, will be granted. 
But, Sir, I say that though sensitiveness 
to indignities of this kind may be a 
matter on woich men will differ accord- 
ing to their temperament and their ideas, 
yet such sensitiveness is a sensitiveness 
rather to be encouraged than to be re- 
pressed, for it appertains to that lofty 
sentiment—that spirit which was de- 
scribed by Burke in immortal language 
when he said, ‘‘ The spirit which feels a 
stain like a wound.’”’ Now, Sir, what 
are the merits of this case? Have we 
before us a Conservative Government or 
not? I know there is a Liberal Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer. We cannot 
expect from him—he has been reared in 
such a bad school—much regard for pre- 
cedent. But I take it for granted that 
the bulk of ti®. Gentlemen — are 
bound to have regard for precedent. We 
condemn this prison treatment in the 
mass, and not because one man was not 
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weighed and one man had his hair cut. 
We condemn it in the lump and in 
the gross, and as it is defended, 
vindicated, and justified, we decline 
to potter about Parliamentary in- 
quiries, and we want to carry 
the issue to the country. Now, as for 
precedents, has there been a feeling on 
the part of different Governments in 
good times, aye, even in bad times, that 
offenders of the class and under the con- 
ditions I have described ought to be 
treated with leniency, consideration, for- 
bearance, and indulgence? Yes, there 
has. I ask the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer to confute it. Let him confute 
the statement that Liberal and Oon- 
servative Governments have, until the 
present pseudo-Conservative one, en- 
dorsed these principles, and apply 
them first as to a Liberal Government. 
When the treatment of Mr. Harring- 
ton was discovered by Lord Spencer, he 
at once applied a remedy, although the 
Chief Secretary for Ireland has never 
yet had the grace or decency to make 

rd Spencer an apology for what he 
has said upon the subject. He offered 
something instead of the apology, and said 
that he did not know and could not know; 
then, if he did not and could not know, 
why did he make a positive statement 
upon the subject? The right hon. Gentle- 
man has no answer to make to that; 
he does not spring to his feet so lightly 
as my right hon. Friend near me. 
‘*His bosom’s lord sits ’—generally— 
“lightly on its throne! ’’—possibly not 
on every occasion. We protest against 
this prison treatment as being ccn- 
demned by the country, and as being in 
itself unwise, inhuman, and brutal. I 
have not sought to multiply epithets of 
this kind, but I cannot altogether with- 
hold them. Finally, I say, it is entirely 
contrary to the usage of other Govern- 
ments. Now, I challenge the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer upon that question. 
What has been the usage of other 
Governments in this important respect ? 
An hon. and learned Friend of mine, 
who sits behind me, adverted to this 
subject in a letter to the Times some 
time ago—a valuable letter—and I gave 
some attention to it. Take the case of 
Mr. Cobbett. He was jn prison for a 
very serious offence in a most serious 
time—namely, in the most agonizing 
time of a great war. But he was treated 
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which I could, if required, give the 
House some detail. Sir John Hobhouse 


was sent to prison, and he likewise was 
treated—both these by Tory Govern- 
ments—with the utmost indulgence. Mr. 
Feargus O’Connor was sent to prison, 
and Lord Normanby, under a Liberal 
Government, wrote that nothing ought 
to he done—I forget the words, but 
this is the substance of them—which 
was harsh in itself, or which was in- 
jurious to his feelings. Mr. Smith 
O’Brien was imprisoned, and he was 
treated exactly on the same principle. 
Mitchel, after his condemnation, upon 
his voyage across the Atlantic, was 
treated with the utmost and peculiar 
leniency. But there was one case above 
all—a case in which I myself may not. 
have been free from responsibility—but 
of course of a secondary kind, and 
that was the case of Mr. O’Connell. 
You say sometimes that the ringleaders 
are the men who ought to be severely 
punished ; and you say, “‘ Do not punish 
severely the unhappy victims whom they 
delude and mislead.” And on that 
principle you attempt to justify what you 
are doing in defiance of all usage and. 
precedent. Was O’Connella ringleader 
or not? As Saul slew his thousands. 
and David his tens of thousands, if Mr. 
W. O’Brien has addressed his thousands 
Mr. O’Connell addressed his hundreds 
of thousands. Was the offence of Mr. 
O’Connell in law a serious offence—an 
offence of the gravest character? He 
was condemned, I think, to one year’s 
imprisonment or to pay a fine of £2,000. 
I am not quite sure whether it was the 
converse of that, but I think I am right, 
and to very heavy pecuniary recogni-. 
zances for seven years, the imprisun- 
ment to be prolonged until those recog- 
nizances, which, I think, were for 
£10,000, were complied with. What 
was the condition of O’Connell in prison 
under those grave circumstances and for 
this grave offence? I will not read the 
whole details published by Sir Charles 
Gavan Duffy ; but he says— 

‘When O’Connell arrived at Richmond 
Bridewell, the governor and deputy-governor 
were authorized to sublet their houses and gar- 
dens to the State prisoners. Members of Mr. 
O’Connell’s famiiy and of the families of the 
other prisoners came to reside with them. They 
employed their own servants from the first day. 
Presents of venison, game, fish, fruit, and the 
like flowed in upon them.”’ 


with the utmost indulgence in prison, of | There is the statement that these 
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men, under the Tory Goverment of 
‘Sir Robert Peel, 
and even luxury, such was the 
determination of the Tories in 
those days not to inflict upon them any 
indignities. Now we have a Govern- 
ment who, reversing all precedent as 
‘they despise all propriety, inflict upon 
these men, for offences which they have 
themselves created, and which they 
know are not esteemed to be offences at 
all by many persons in this House 
and by millions of people out of this 
House—they completely reverse and 
subvert ancient rules of action, and 
make themselves as responsible for these 
proceedings as if each one of them had 
-proceeded from their own independent 
initiative. The Chief Secretary for Ire- 
land has said that he is not responsible 
for the Prison Department, or that the 
Prison Department is notin his Depart- 
ment, and therefore that he has but a 
secondary responsibility for these mat- 
ters; and the Solicitor General for Ire- 
land, endeavouring with friendly hand 
to help out his right hon. Friend, said 
that hep might alter the prison rules, 
but as long as they were rules they 
must be obeyed. Father Ryan was one 
of the first of the reverend gentlemen 
who fell into the clutches of the Govern- 
ment. When Father Ryan was dis- 
pensed from putting on prison dress 
were the prison rules altered? I think I 
am justified in saying that they were not. 
So it appears that without any cum- 
brous process of sub-legislation the 


‘Chief Secretary can do what he likes in 


such a matter. But the Chief Secretary 


says it is not in his Department. I 


never heard in my life, which has been 
a tolerably long one, a more frivolous 


‘and more ludicrous excuse. I have had 


the honour of holding for twelve or thir- 
teen years the Office of Chancellor of the 
Exchequer in this country. I do not 
know how the case is with my right hon. 
Friend, but I may say that during those 
twelve or thirteen years, five-sixths of 
my work—probably nine-tenths—were 
not in my Department. Does the Chief 
Secretary think that a Member has no 


‘primary responsibility exeept for the 


routine work brought before him in the 
official mill? Why, the most important 
duties of a Member, especially 
of a Chancellor of the Exchequer 
and a Chief Secretary, sometimes 
jie entirely outside their Departments. 
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ecretary is sometimes supposed to 
labour under a surfeit of ris The 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, I think, 
applied that epithet to him, and it has 
been reported so often that it must have 
become adhesive and can be no longer 
separated from him. Let me recommend 
him to exercise his bravery and expend 
of the superfluity in owning that he 

is responsible for the prison rules. One 
other case I ought to have mentioned, 
the case of Mr. Davitt. He came under 
the view of my right hon. Friend near me 
(Sir W. Harcourt) as Home Secretary, 
and I can bear testimony to the fact 
that in point of decency and indulgence 
his treatment was everything that could 
reasonably be desired. Therefore I 
decline entirely to go back to the point 
at which we might very rationally have 
stood if this had been the first opening of 
this question, and to ask for a Parlia- 
mentary inquiry upon a matter upon 
sorrel aoe Diendy the definite 
conclusions of the Government that 
they have adopted everything, even the 
worst and most disgraceful in these 
important particulars, in the established 
rules. The right hon. Gentleman and 
the Government have come to the con- 
clusion that Ireland is best governed 
by Ceercion. We hold exactly the 
reverse, and when my right hon. 
Friend the Member for West Birming- 
ham thinks this anxiety upon the 
administrative system in Ireland is 
but a narrow subject, I differ from 
him entirely. I doubt whether. if 
they knew Ireland, they would ever 
give utterance to such sentiments. 
It is the anti-national spirit lurking in 
the administrative system that con- 
stitutes the greatest immediate and 
pressing danger. History _— us 
with a most interesting exhibition of 
the truth of the proposition I have 
stated. It is so interesting, and so im- 
portant, that, though I will not detain 
the House by giving all the details, 
which I have made it my study to 
collect, yet I will at least give a sample 
from one period of Irish history in this 
century, which fairly brought to issue 
how much could be done even without 
remedial legislation to mitigate the con- 
dition of Ireland, and to attract the con- 
fidence of her people by good administra- 
tion. It was in times much worse than 
these, in times when Ireland had not been 
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relieved, as, thank God, she has now been 
relieved, of most of her very worst 
grievances; it was at a time when the 
Irish people were in a far greater degree 
than now, a crime-committing people. It 
was in the time of that eminent man 
whose name I am glad to sound through 
this House to the admiration, the grati- 
tude, and the reverential appreciation of 
his countrymen, Thomas Drummond. 
In Dublin Castle from 1835 to 1840, 
when his life ebbed away, a sacrifice to 
his labours, to his incessant anxieties, 
and possibly to the calumnies and perse- 
cution to which he was subjected, 
Thomas Drummond not only sat at 
Dublin Castle, but for those years he 
walked Dublin Castle, and Dublin 
Castle came to be in those years in the 
mind of.the Irish people the very 
reverse of whatit is now. During those 
years the Melbourne Government was 
able to do nothing in the way of remedial 
legislation for Ireland, with the excep- 
tion of the Poor Law Act, passed in 1838, 
when the time was nearly over. There 
was no remedial legislation for Ireland, 
but there was administration in a sooth- 
ing, a conciliatory, and a national spirit. 
Thomas Drummond’s system of concili- 
ation in Ireland was defended with 
great skill and courage in the House of 
Commons by Lord Morpeth, and Vice- 
roys, when occasionally attending in the 
House of Lords, used to defend it. It 
will be best understood when I say it 
was a system which in the main satisfied 
the desires and demands of O’Connell. 
What were the results of that system in 
Ireland? I want to bring to trial the 
issue whether Coercion is the proper 
means of putting down mischief and 
improving the condition of the country. 
What was done between 1835 and 
1839? The question was the subject of 
inquiry by a hostile Committee sitting 
in the House of Lords, and the facts 
were clearly brought out. They were 
summed up under these heads—diminu- 
tion of crime, confidence of the people 
in the law, aversion to crime, 
and measures taken to put down 
crime among the people themselves. 
In those days Lord Plunket, notwith- 
standing his great eloquence—I know 
that, in the opinion of Lord Russell, I 
should not be exaggerating if I said 
his unrivalled eloquence—was regarded 
by O’Connell as almost the plague spot 
of the Government; they were~ in 
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sharp opposition ; but he said in 1836, 
‘*T have never known Ireland in such a 
state of tranquillity as at this moment.” 
What was the case with regard to 
crime? I give all the serious cate- 
gories of crime—and I find that 
whereas in 1834 these crimes amounted 
to 4,289, in 1838, without the use of 
coercive powers, although I believe 
there were some coereive powers 
on the Statute Book, which could 
be used, they were reduced to 
2,294. What was the attitude of 
the people towards the agents of the 
law ? ell, it was this. A case 
happened in Tipperary—which was the 
great centre of criminal activity—a 
case happened where a police pensioner 
was murdered, and that police pensioner 
was a Protestant. The murderer fled, 
the police went after him, they brought 
him back, and Mr. Drummond bore 
testimony before the Lords’ Committee- 
that when the police brought back the 
murderer to the seene of the crime the 
people gathered together and cheered 
the police. Still more remarkable, in 
those days, in Tipperary a society was 
formed among the people for the preven- 
tion of crime. A society of whom? A 
society of peasants in Tipperary between 
1834 and 1838. Its members entered 
into pledges one to another; inter alia, 
they were to communicate to a magis- 
trate or some member of their own 
Committee any facts likely to lead to the- 
prevention of outrage. But there was 
another thing. They were determined 
to discourage bad characters. But 
there was another thing they were 
to do—to refuse to employ such 
persons. If those who now exercise — 
power exercised it then, those persons 
who associated together for this laudable 
urpose might themselves be brought 
Dalhe the removal judges of the right 
hon. Gentleman and imprisoned for six 
months with hard labour, on the ground 
of having entered into an illegal con- 
spiracy of exclusive dealing. Such were 
the facts in the time of Thomas Drum- 
mond. There, as regards confidence, 
was confidence then in the Stipendiary 
Magistrates, confidence in the police, 
aversion to crime, diminution of crime 
to one-half, an increase, a considerable- 
increase, in the proportion of convictions 
to committals. Is that the present state 
of the case? I say again the acts of 
Her Majesty’s Government ought to be 
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tested by their results. In my opinion, the 
right hon. Gentleman has succeeded in 
widening if it existed before, the breach 
between the people ahd the Constabulary. 
That such a breach now exists I cannot 
doubt for a moment. The confidence in 
the Stipendiary Magistrates which in 
Drummond’s time was almost a vital 
principle of their life—where is it now ? 
IT am far from saying that the bulk of the 
Stipendiary Magistratesare either incom- 

tent or unfair ; but we say that men 
Fike Captain Seagrave, Mr. Cecil Roche, 
Mr. Gardiner, and some more whose 
names I am not anxious to unfold, are 
enough to destroy, and do destroy, the 
national confidence. Though the right 
hon. Gentleman shook his head when I 
said I feared there was now a breach 
between the people and the Constabulary, 
he does not shake his head when I say 
that I fear the confidence of the people 
in the Stipendiary Magistratesis greatly 
shaken, and in, I think, many cases 
almost gone. Ireland is governed now, 
almost for the first time in my experience, 
in flat contradiction to the opinions of 
five-sixths of her entire representation, 
and one-fourth of her entire representa- 
tion have been within prison doors and 
sentenced under the Orimes Act. In 
what respect are such sentences valu- 
able ? ey are not valuable on account 
of the pain they inflict; they are valu- 
able on account of the moral effect they 
produce. You find it necessary to im- 
prison a fourth of the whole Irish repre- 
sentation—I do not know the exact 
figures, but I believe I am not setting 
the number too high when I say that 
a fourth have been sentenced under the 
Crimes Act. Well, what is the effect of 
such sentences in a _well-constituted 
country under a sound system of Go- 
vernment? A sentence of imprison- 
ment marks the man upon whom it is 
passed as a man whom his neighbours 
ought to view, and generally do view, 
with misgiving. In Ireland it is dis. 
tinctly the contrary—it is a title to pub- 
lic confidence. A prison is becoming 
under the rule of the present Govern- 
ment a temple of honour. We say now, 
what will not be doubted, if there were 
another General Election, and if there 
were presented to many Irish constitu- 
encies gentlemen as candidates of whom 
they know little, except that they had 
been imprisoned under the Crimes Act, 
they would be accepted with favour. I 
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do not know whether the House recol- 
lect how this subject was handled in 
sarcastic verse by Lord Byron when Sir 
John Hobhouse was sent to prison. 
Lord Byron wrote— . 
‘* Let Parliament send you to Newgate. 
Newgate will send you to Parliament.” 

That is literally true in relation to Irish 
feeling at this moment. But it is not. 
Irish feeling only. Would an Irishman, 
an Irish criminal, be received in Eng- 
land just now with misgiving, or, at the 
very least, with suspicion and provisional 
condemnation? If they were men who 
were only known to have been sentenced 
by one of these notorious Magistrates 
under the Orimes Act, there is hardly a 
town in England or in Scotland where. 
they would not be hailed with acclama- 
tion. And that isthe state of things which 
the right hon. Gentleman and the Go- 
vernment have brought about, and upon 
which they found their title and their 
demand to the confidence of the House 
and the confidence of the country. Sir, 
as far as we are concerned, we shall go 
forward upon our course, I will not only 
say with unabated, but with daily- 
growing, confidence. To us, Sir, it 
matters not who is to lead. The strength 
lies not in the leader, but in the cause. 
Unfold the pages of history and see. 
what, unaided, without support, sym- 
pathy, or confidence on this side of the 
water, Ireland has in other days, and 
through long generations of men, 
achieved for herself in shaking off her 
yoke and gradually establishing her 
title tc honour and freedom. Alone she 
has done these things; alone she has. 
made this enormous progress, ratified 
and crowned in 1782; is she likely now, 
if she did these things with her own 
right arm, either to recede or to fail of 
her purpose, when she has acquired the- 
unhesitating support of a body in this 
country whom my noble Friend the 
Member for Rossendale (the Marquess of 
Hartington) has described, and only too 
modestly described, as possessed of half 
the voting power of the constituencies ?' 
Such is her power, such are her pros- 
pects ; and is it to be supposed that half 
of the constituencies of this country 
really think, as you do not scruple to 
declare, that the union of the kingdoms 
ought to he destroyed and thesupremacy 
of Parliament abolished? You know 
as well as we know that one moiety 
of all the constituencies firmly believe 
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that in giving local liberty to Ire- 
land they are giving life and per- 
manence to the Union, and seeking 
to establish between the two countries 
such a state of things that, when 
it has once been brought into 
-active existence, those who may have 
been its opponents will by degrees be 
ashamed of, and will at last forget, the 
resistance which they have offered to a 
most blessed and a most beneficial 
change. Now, I do not deny your 

wer; you have the power in your 
‘hands aided by the Septennial Act— 
you have, perhaps, the power in your 
hands which will enable you to post- 
pone the solution of this great contro- 
versy for two or three years. You have 
the power to continue to present lists of 
more than a thousand persons in prison 
under your so-called Crimes Act; to 
continue the state of things in which 
nearly one-sixth of the representatives 
in this House—say, one-seventh—are 
placed under ban and proscription, 
excluded from the service of the Crown, 
-excluded from all those hopes which any 
other among us is entitled to entertain. 
“You may deprive of its grace and of its 
freedom the act which you are asked to 
do. But avert that act you cannot. To 
site the consummation is utterly 

eyond your power. It seems to ap- 
proach at an accelerated rate—come it 
slower or come it quicker, surely it is 
«coming and will come. And you your- 
‘selves, many of you, must in your own 
breasts be aware that already you see in 
the handwriting on the wall the signs of 
coming doom. 

*The CHANCELLOR or tHe EX- 
CHEQUER (Mr. Goscuen, St. George’s, 
Hanover Square): There are some 
words of the speech just delivered by 
the right hon. Gentleman in which we 
shall all cordially agree. The right hon. 
Gentleman said the Opposition had a 
cause, and that whoever the Leaders 
might be that cause would grow. We, 
too, are in the same position. We, too, 
have a cause, and, whatever the imper- 
fections of the Leaders may be, we 
believe in our cause, in the main- 
tenance of the Union with just as strong 
a belief as that expressed by the right 
hon. Gentleman in his. The right hon. 
Gentleman says we all know the act 
will come. ‘What act? This great 
consummation! What consummation ? 
‘The consummation is carefully con- 
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cealed, not only from us, but from 
the supporters of the right hon. 
Gentleman. It is often interesting 
to watch how, when the right hon. 
Gentleman uses a phrase to content his 
supporters above the Gangway, there is 
immediately a significant abstention from 
cheering by hon. Members below the 
Gangway. I trust thatthe House will per- 
mit me, although still under the spell of 
the right hon. Gictennn, to attempt to 
follow him through the main portions 
of his speech. I do not propose to fol- 
low him in those extraordinary arith- 
metical problems with regard to bye- 
elections which he put before us. Hon. 
Members opposite will find that these 
figures will be answered. But I think 
there are far more important matters to 
deal with, and I should be sorry to de- 
vote to that question the time which was 
given to it by the right hon. Gentleman. 
There is one respect in which, if I can 
do so without offence, I would like to 
draw a favourable contrast between the 
speech of the right hon. Gentleman and 
manyofthose—almostall of those—which 
preceded it. The whole of the debate up 
to this time, so far as it came from that 
side of the House, has consisted of a 
long-sustained and venomous attack 
upon my right hon. Friend the Chief 
Secretary. The right hon. Gentleman on 
the other hand properly held, not my 
right hon. Friend, but the Government as 
a whole, responsible for what is going on 
in Ireland. We have never shrunk from 
that responsibility. We are associated 
with my right hon. Friend, and if the 
right hon. Gentleman says that I have 
used the word “‘ bravery ”’ with regard to 
my right hon. Friend outside this House, 
I am prepared to support it here, and 
I know that it will be endorsed in 
their hearts by every single Member 
sitting on the opposite Bench. Those 
who have been here during the whole 
of these proceedings will know how 
bitterly my right hon. Friend has been 
attacked. It is, of course, the recog- 
nized procedure of Members opposite 
below the Gangway of the Nationalist 
Party to attempt to worry Chief 
Secretaries into physical collapse. 
They have had some successes in 
the past with Irish Chief Secretaries 
not all alive now; there are some who 
have borne in their constitution the 
permanent results of the calumnies, 
worries, and attacks to which they 
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were persistently exposed. I think the 
right hon. Member for the Bridgeton 
Division (Sir G. Trevelyan) might 
tell us a somewhat pathetic story of the 
way in which those whom now he is 
-covering with fulsome oratorical caresses 
in this House inflicted upon him moral 
and almost physical torture. But it 
thas been found that my right hon. 
Friend the present Chief Secretary 
wears a coat of mail, from which the 
daggers of calumny glance off. His 
imperturbable temper has been able 
to defy all the attacks which have been 
made upon him. MHence the ever- 
increasing violence, hence the symptoms 
which we have seen in this debate of 
men hitting out wildly, frantically, and 
at random at my right hon. Friend. 
But we believe on this side of the House 
that the great majority of those who sit 
opposite do not believe for one moment 
most of the charges brought against my 
right hon. Friend. No, not even the 
right hon. Member for Sheffield believes 
in half of that which is said against my 
right hon. Friend. I will test this. 
Do hon. Members opposite below the 
Gangway, and the majority of those on 
that bench, believe that the Chief 
Secretary inflicts indignities on prisoners 
for the mere pleasure of venting his 
spite? (Mr. T. M. MHzaty: On 
‘O’Brien; yes, certainly. | Dothey believe 
it? [Home Rule orves, ‘They do.”] 
These charges are put forward on public 
“went grag but they are not really be- 
ieved in by any responsible man in 
‘this House. Let me follow the right hon. 
Gentleman into the question of the 
treatment of prisoners. The right hon. 
‘Gentleman, with great dialectical acu- 
men, prefaced his introduction of this 
art of the question by saying that 
he would not be entangled into any 
argument with regard to the definition 
-of prisoners. Well, he was extremely 
wise in avoiding that subject, because 
all authorities are agreed that political 
prisoners ought to be treated differently 
rom ordinary prisoners. But the right 
hon. Gentleman proceeded to quote pre- 


-cedents of men who had committed poli- 


tical offences, and then he applied the 
aaa yr to prisoners who are con- 


‘demned for ordinary offences. The right 


hon. Gentleman quoted eertain cases. 
In most of those cases the offences were 
peg political. The case of 
‘O'Connell, for instance, was distinctly 
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a political offence ; and if these offences 
were committed now, I apprehend that 
those who committed them would be 
treated as political prisoners and as State 
prisoners, as they have been treated in 
the past. 

Mr. SHAW-LEFEVRE: Let me 
remind the right hon. Gentleman—— 
| Cries of *‘ Order!” 

*Toe CHANCELLOR or ruz EXCHE- 
QUER: I am coming to the right hon. 
Gentleman presently. I do not think 
the right hon. Member for Mid Lothian 
was interrupted in the course of his 
speech. 

Mr. SHAW-LEFEVRE: I am only 
going to remind the right hon. Gentle- 
man ——[ Cries of ‘‘Order!”” 

Mr. SPEAKER: The Chancellor of 
the Exchequer is in possession of the 
House. 

*Toe CHANCELLOR or tHe EX- 
CHEQUER: I shall have something to 
say to the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Bradford presently. I know 
he has taken a great interest in this 
question, and therefore I waited to hear 
what he had to say. The right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Mid Lothian 
went back to State prisoners and political 
prisoners of former times, and I think 
he dealt with one contemporary case. 
He spoke of the treatment of Mr. 
Michael Davitt. Is he aware that Mr. 
Michael Davitt was treated as a convict 
in the first instance, and that it was only 
on his return to prison, after he had hada 
ticket-of-leave, that the treatment began 
to which the right hon. Gentleman 
alluded? Ishould like to know whether 
the case of the right hon. Gentleman 
will break down if Michael Davitt was 
treated as a convict at any time. The 
right hon. Gentleman said he would 
quote precedents. He should not care 
much for precedents, but he has not 
taken the pains to examine the case of 
Mr. Davitt. 

Sm W. HARCOURT (Derby): It 
was not a political offence the first time. 

*THe CHANCELLOR or tHe EX- 
CHEQUER:: Listen to the Member for 
Derby. He says it was not a political 
offence at all the first time. Neither 
are these political offences which have 
been committed more recently by Mem- 
bers of this House and others. The 
right hon. Member for Mid Lothian 
does not care to entangle himself, but 
the Member for Derby is bolder, and 
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ventures on the definition of political 
prisoners ; but let it be understood, not 
only in this House, but in the country, 
if we are charged with having introduced 
this system, that it is the system which 
has been applied by the right hon. 
Gentleman opposite, and that it is the 
accepted criminal administration of 
the country, and was so during the 
whole time when the right hon. 
Gentleman himself was in _ office. 
And mark this further point. When 
did this indignation begin? It began 
with the case of Mr. William O’Brien. 
Then it was that the mayors and the 
representatives of local government in 
Ireland commenced to display an extra- 
ordinary activity in visiting Members of 
this House who were incarcerated. The 
mayors were content to allow these 
alleged indignities to be put upon 
. humbler persons. It was only when the 
law was applied to Members of Parlia- 
ment—to the makers of the law 
who had become breakers of the law— 
that the sympathy began. It is on 
their account that this great anxiety is 
felt and manifested. My right hon. 
Friend the Chief Secretary for Ireland 
defended himself with regard to the 
charge brought against him as to his 
responsibility for the treatment of 
these prisoners. It appeared to me 
_that the case was perfectly clear. In 
the ordinary way, the Prisons Board 
earries out the orders and regulations 
which are laid down by Parliament, and 
it is only when an exceptional case 
is brought by the Prisons Board before 
the Chief Secretary that he can inter- 
fere. .He is not the executive officer. 
The right hon. Gentleman opposite did 
not pretend that he was the executive 
officer. But the Government of Ireland 
have not declined, and do not decline 
general responsibility for all that is done 
in Ireland. I should like hon. Members 
opposite to elect whether they consider 
that the Chief Secretary administers the 
law and is to be held to administer the 
law, or whether he is not. The right 
hon. Gentleman challenged me upon 
the case of Mr. Timothy Harrington 
{An hon. Memper: Mr. Edward Har- 
rington.| No; I mean the Member for 
the Harbour Division of Dublin. ‘I 
think that the right hon. Gentleman 
called attention to his case as proof of 
different action by a previous Adminis- 
tration. ‘The sentence on Mr. Timothy 
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Harrington was confirmed on appeal—- 
and I call attention to the dates—on, 
February 13, 1883. He was arrested’ 
and committed to gaol on the 16th of 
February. He was then put on a plank 
bed, and in other respects was ‘“ sub- 
jected to the prison regulations like every: 
other convict.” Was that known to the 

Member for the Bridgeton Division of 
Glasgow (Sir G. Trevelyan) at the time ? 
He was administering the law. Hon. 
Members opposite consider that the 

resent Chist Secretary administers the 
aw. (‘‘Hear, hear,’ from the Irish 
Members.) Well, then, was the right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for Bridge-- 
ton, who enjoys the confidence of the 
right hon. Member for Mid Lothian— 
was he, or was he not, administering the- 
law? Why this plank bed? Why this 
indignity put upon a Member of Parlia- 
ment? ‘Is it not disgraceful,’ says the 
right hon. Member for Mid Lothian ?’ 

He cannot find in his vocabulary words. 
strong encugh to condemn us. 

Mr.GLADSTONE: For defending it 
and adopting it. 

*THeCHANCELLOR or tuz EXCHE- 
QUER: Then I hope the right hon. 
Gentleman will at once address a lec- 
ture to his old colleague, the Member 
for Bridgeton. I thought, perhaps, the 
right hon. Gentleman might take that 
line. I was reading an answer given 
by the Member for Bridgeton in this 
House. I could not read out the in- 
verted commas, but they were there.. 
The right hon. Gentleman said : ‘‘ Sub- 
ject to the prison regulations, like every 
other convict.” That means plank bed, 
cleaning out the cell, and other indig- 
nities, of which a description has been 
given. Now the right hon. Member 
for Mid Lothian says he cannot find 
words strong enough to condemn. 
us for defending that proposition. Then 
I come to the right hon. Member for 
Bradford. What has he got to say to 
his Colleague and Friend the Member for 
Bridgeton? Action was taken in this 
matter, but when? It was on the 24th 
of February. For eight long days Mr. 
Timothy Harrington was under the 
prison regulations administered by the 
right hon. Member for Bridgeton, the 
Chief Secretary of the day, and he re- 
mained subject to those indignities for 
the infliction of which Her Majesty’s 
present Government are to be held up 
to the execration of the constituencies. 
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The conscience of the Member for 

Bridgeton was not pricked until the case 
of Mr. Harrington was brought to the 
attention, not of the right hon. Member 
for Bridgeton, who was held mainly 
responsible, but of Lord Spencer. How 
was his attention called to it? By 
questions asked in this House and by 
the comments made upon the right 
hon. Gentleman’s replies. Even then 
the right hon. Gentleman told the hon. 
Member for Cork (Mr. Parnell) that he 
would not admit that the offence was 
political. Whentheagitation commenced 
Mr. Harrington was removed to a more 
comfortable prison. That wasonthe 27th 
of February. 

Sm G. TREVELYAN: On what 
date ? 

*Tue CHANCELLOR or truz EXCHE- 
QUER: On the ist of March, the Mem- 
ber for Bridgeton answered in this 
House that the Lord Lieutenant had 
ordered his transfer to another pri- 


son. 

Sm G. TREVELYAN: Did I not 
state likewise that the treatment was 
completely changed ? 

*Tue CHANCELLOR or ruz EXOHE- 
QUER: I should think that that was 
very likely. I do not believe that the 
right hon. Gentleman did make that 
announcement, but itis highly probable 
that this was the case. But the point 
is that the right hon. Gentleman’s con- 
science was not pricked until a political 
agitation had been raised which he had 
not the courage to face in this House. 
The case of Mr. Timothy Harrington has 
been quoted side by side with that of 
Mr. Michael Davitt, and these two cases 
are the precedents to which we are to 

ive our attention. My right hon. 

riend the Chief Secretary has through- 
out contended that the cases which have 
been cited against him are not cases 
of political offences, and he throws 
Oe & the teeth of every one who 
ventures to make it, the assertion 
that there has not been the slightest 
deviation in the direction of harshness 
or indignity in the case of any one of 
his political opponents. It was an odious 
charge to make, a charge which never 
ought to have been made, and one which 
ought never to have been repeated. I 
think the Member for Bradford is 
anxious for a little attention, because 
with the Member for Bradford the 
treatment of political prisoners is an 
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old and a pet subject. He took a special 
interest in it, for he himself thought he 
might be able to qualify for becoming a 
Member for an Irish Constituency by 
being put in gaol as a political prisoner. 
The right hon. Gentleman, speaking on 
this subject, quoted to the House the re- 
marks of County Court Judge Mr. 
O’Connor Morris, before whom the 
appeal of Mr. P. O’Brien, M.P., was 
taken, and the right hon. Gentleman 
thought he had scored a good point. 
Now there is no better way of scoring a 
good point than by stopping a quotation 
at a convenient stage. The right hon. 
Gentleman quoted the views of Judge 
O’Connor Morris with regard to the 
treatment of Mr. Hayden and Mr. P. 
O’Brien. Judge Morris said that he 
‘did not think he exceeded his powers 
in exempting those Gentlemen from the 
harsh treatment of ordinary prisoners. 
In cases of sedition, the Act provided that 
the accused should be treated as first- 
class misdemeanants, and the cases before 
him approached nearer sedition than 
pi jb else.” Accordingly the Judge 
ordered them to be so treated. That 
was the quotation read by the right hon. 
Member for Bradford, but he omitted 
the continuation of Judge Morris’s re- 
marks which was in these words: ‘‘ He 
was sorry that he could not extend the 
same mitigation to Mr. Byrne. Dan- 
ger, death. blood, murder had followed 
words of this kind,” that is of the kind 
used by Mr. Byrne, and he confirmed 
the sentence. Mark the words, for I 
have special reason in calling attention 
to them: ‘* Danger, death, blood, and 
murder have followed words of this 
kind.”” The Jydge, therefore, exposed 
Mr. Byrne to the degradation of an ordi- 
nary criminal. We contend that in 
many of these cases words are used of 
the kind whieh are followed by danger, 
death, blood, and murder. 

Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE rose amid 
cries of ‘‘ Order” and ‘ Chair.” : I have 
a right to make an explanation. The 
right hon. Gentleman has accused me uf 
not quoting it with regard to the case of 
Messrs. O'Brien and Hayden, and I 
went on to say they were charged with 
language at least as strong, or stronger, 
than any used by any Member of this 
House. 

*Taz CHANCELLOR or tHe EX. 
CHEQUER: But, Sir, he omitted the 
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Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE: Yes; be- 
cause there the language was extremely 
strong. 

*l'uz CHANCELLOR or rue EX- 
CHEQUER: I think the right hon. 
Gentleman will agree with me that he 
had another reason for suppressing that 
interesting part of the quotation. Mr. 
Byrne, the House will be interested to 
learn, was the most prominent member 
of the Reception Committee of the right 
hon. Gentleman himself. 

Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE: Allow me 
to say I never saw and I never heard of 
him before in thatconnection. [ Cries of 
‘‘Oh.”] Never. 

*Toe OHANOELLOR or tHe EX- 
CHEQUER: I think the right hon. 
Gentleman is a little ungrateful. 

Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE: I said I 
never heard of him, and I do not know 
him. 

*Toe CHANCELLOR or tHe EX- 
CHEQUER: Well then, Mr. Byrne 
knows the right hon. Gentleman, and 1 do 
not know what view Mr. Byrne will take 
of the right hon. Gentleman’s repudia- 
tion. It isnotalwaysthat Members of this 
House present the belligerent and belli- 
cose appearance here that they assume 
when in Ireland as representatives of the 
British democracy. I think I have dealt 
sufficiently with these allegations, both 
as regards precedents and as regards the 
allegations of cruelty. I have shown 
that the precedents quoted do not 
apply, because they are precedents of 
political prisoners, and, in regard to ordi- 
nary offenders, I have shown that they 
are treated now precisely as they were 
treated before. They were treated by 
the right hon. Gentleman opposite pre- 
cisely as they are treated now. If there 
is to be a change, I repeat what has 
been said by my right hon. Frien¢—it 
must be a change all round. It must 
be a change which applies to men of 
culture condemned for similar offences 
in this country as well as in Ire- 
land. Our contention is that men who 
are sentenced for these offences, which 
are not political, are not entitled to ex- 
emption from the prison rules. One 
word more as to the nature of offences. 
It is not a.political act or offence to re- 
frain from paying adebt. Itis another 
kind of offence altogether—an offence of 
a very different character; and if so, 
then language inciting to that offence 
cannot surely be described as political, 
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There may be a political motive behind. 
Very probably there is, but the acts 
themselves are not political. I pass 
from the treatment of political offenders 
to the general charge which is brought 
by the right hon. Gentleman, and by 
other speakers, against the Irish Con- 
stabulary generally, of harshness. 

Mr. GLADSTONE: I brought no 
charge against them. 

*Toz CHANCELLOR or tHe EX- 
CHEQUER: [I think the right hon. 
Gentleman did abstain from attacking 
the police on the occasion, but he accuses 
the Administration of harshness; and I 
presume he endorses part of the accusa- 
tion brought from the opposite bench 
against that gallant force. I do not 
think it can be too often repeated that 
the Irish Constabulary, under great 
and constant provocation, have behaved 
with as much restraint and prudence as 
any body of police in the world have ever 
done. I presume the Irish Police cannot 
be expected, more than any other body 
of men, to maintain an angelic tem- 
per, and, when they are wounded and 

linded with stones, to wield the baton 
with softness and graduated force. To 
expect that would be going too far. 
We ought to give these men, who, 
after all, are Irishmen themselves, 
credit for having on the whole behaved 
with admirable self-restraint. [‘‘ No, 
no.”] Well, I will put an argument 
to hon. Members below the Gangway. 
I will assume that the hon. Members 
who cunstitute the Nationalist Party 
had to be sworn in as special constables 
and to act under the guidance of the 
Member for Longford (Mr. T. Healy). 
Do they pretend that if they had then 
to deal with a crowd of Orangemen, they 
would show as much temper and restraint 
as has been shown by the Irish 
Constabulary ? There is no country in 
Europe, certainly not in America, where 
anything like the same moderation 
would have been observed as has been 
observed by the police in Ireland. 
The next charge brought in this 
long indictment has been against the 
Resident Magistrates. But it has 
been shown that appeals against their 
decisions have been successful in a less 
proportion of cases than appeals against 
decisions under the ordinary law. [Mr. 
T. Hezaty: Hear, hear.] I observe 
that the hon. and learned Member for 
Longford cheers that. On the other 
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pand, their freedom from vindictiveness 
has been constantly shown by their not 
inflicting punishment if the prisoners 
promised not to offend again. The 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Mid Lothian has said that the Magis- 
trates do not enjoy the confidence of the 
people as they ought to enjoy it, and that 
there is a wide guif between the popu- 
lation and the Resident Magistrates. 
It that charge is well-founded, at whose 
dour rests the blame? A great part of it 
must be at the door of the Party opposite, 
who appointed many of these Magis- 
trates. I am not sure that they have not 
appointed the majority of them, though 
they are now forward in all parts of the 
country in denouncing them. [An hon. 
Member: Law and order. | es, you 
are anxious to upset law and order in 
Ireland. We are vot surprised, but we 
are sorry for the treatment which these 
men are receiving at the hands of those 
who have been responsible Members of 
the Crown. I cannot follow the right 
hon. Gentleman over the whele of what 
he said in his references to the Coercion 
Act and the treatment of crime, but I 
come to a point—and a most important 
and significant point—in his address. 
He dealt, not for the first time, but cer- 
tainly in a novel manner, with the Plan 
of Campaign. He said it was the direct 
and necessary result of what had pre- 
ceded it, and then he said, “I do not 
vindicate the Plan.” Well, I think you 
cannot vindicate a plan more strongly 
than by saying it is absolutely necessary. 
The words, ‘“‘I do not vindicate the 
Plan,” will, very likely, be forgotten, 
but the fact that the right hon. Gentle- 
man said the Plan is a direct and neces- 
sary consequence of what has preceded 
it will pass current in Ireland, where 
that wicked system exists which has laid 
desolate so great a part of the country 
—that wicked system under which many 
thousands of acres of Irish land, to the 
contentment of hon. Members opposite, 
continue to lie waste. 

An Hon. Memper: Are they all let 
now ? 

*Tue CHANCELLOR or tue EX- 
CHEQUER: Not all let; but more 
and more let from day to day, and more 
will be let from day to day, if the hon. 
Member for East Mayo does not send 
out his band of warriors to endeavour 
to check the desire of the Irish people 
ouce mure to cultivate those farms. The 
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right hon. Gentleman dealt with the 

Plan of Campaign, and thought it was 

the direct and necessary result of what 

had preceded. 

; Mr. GLADSTONE: Of your con- 
uct. 

*Tue CHANCELLOR or tHe EX- 
CHEQUER: Of our conduct—I under- 
stand that. The right hon. Gentleman 
went through several years—1886, 1887, 
and 1888—and in dealing with 1886, I 
think the right hon. Gentleman used the 
words that the misery commenced in 1886. 

Mr. GLADSTONE: I said that the 
effects of the agricultural crisis were 
fully established in 1886. 

*Tuz CHANCELLOR or tHe EX- 
CHEQUER: Yes; and therefore it com- 
menced before. I do not care whether 
it was commenced or established—at 
all events it existed before. What I 
want to point out to the right hon. 
Gentleman and the country is this, 
that the misery having commenced 
before and been established in 
1886—I do not want to misrepresent 
the right hon. Gentleman—he proposed 
at that time an immense system of land 
purchase founded upon anormal rate of 20 
years’ purchase on the rents—the unjust 
judicial rents—those rents the arrears 
of which are now always, by a stretch 
of language, and judged by a subse- 
quent standard, denounced as unjust. 
Those rents were to be stereotyped 
in the year 1886 by an immense 
system of purchase which was to 
cover the whole of Ireland, and 
under which the credit of this 
country would have been strained to the 
uttermost. The Irish tenants would 
have continued to pay on the basis of 
those unjust rents which, now that the 
Conservative Government is in office, are 
considered to be the ruin of Ireland, 
and to have led up as a direct and neces- 
sary consequence to the Plan of Oam- 

aign. Which alternative does the right 
ey Gentleman choose—he who is 
a master of finance, he who has had at 
heart, as much as any man that ever 
lived, the credit and resources of the 
country ? Ifthis plan had been adopted 
would there have been wholesale re- 
pudiation, or would the unhappy tenan- 
try of Ireland have continued—under 
his auspices, and at his initiation, and by 
his draft on English credit—to pay those 
rents which are considered now to be 
unjust rents, and for which the land- 
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lords are not only to be denounced, but 
are to forfeit all their rights as citizens of 
the country? I want to roll away from 
us the charge which the right hon. 
Gentleman brings, that it is we who are 
responsible for this state of things. 
What would you have said if your pre- 
sent Leader had fastened these rents upon 
you? It would have taken a great deal 
of ingenuity on the part of hon. Gentle- 
men opposite to enable them to 
regard him as having bestowed a 
blessing on Ireland; or would they 
have rewarded his efforts for Home 
Rule by repudiating the terms he had 
settled? Well, our attitude towards 
rents is totally different from that of the 
right hon. Gentleman, who wanted to 
stereotype those rents for ever. He 
charges us with not having dealt with 
the question of arrears, and says it is 
that question which has led to the. pre- 
sent difficulty, and to the reorudescence 
of agitation and crime. Well, but there 
have been other Arrears Acts passed,and 
I deny the assumption that the passing 
of an Arrears Act has satisfied, or ever 
would satisfy, the Irish tenants. It 
would demoralize them and keep up 
that attitude of expectation which dis- 
courages the payment of rent and the 
fulfilment of contracts, and teaches those 
who have paid that they have been 
foolish in their day. I ask, there- 
fore, is it fair to say that the non- 
fulfilment of the wishes of hon. 
Members opposite with regard to the 
Arrears Act is at the bottom of this dif- 
ficulty? I have no doubt that on some 
estates, if you had wiped out all arrears 
and allowed tenants to pay what they 
liked, there would have been on those 
estates less trouble than at present; but 
how about the neighbouring estates, 
where the example would have been 
seen? It must be patent to every 
mind that the passing of periodical 
Arrears Bills is no settlement but 
an opening up of the agrarian question 
in its worst form. I say again, there- 
fore, we were not only within our right, 
but it was our duty also, notwithstanding 
the pressure put upon us, to act as we 
did. The right hon. Gentleman forgets 
that he omitted from his catalogue of 
events the fact that we did in 1887 
pass a measure for the relief of the 
Trish tenants—as liberal a measure as 
could be passed—a measure which at 
‘least he ought not to have omitted from 
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his enumeration of the doings or mise 
doings of Her Majesty’s Government. 
The right hon. Gentleman contends— 
it is an argument which has been 
used many times during the course 
of this debate—that though we claim 
that there is an improvement in 
Ireland, and an improvement in 
every direction, nevertheless that im- 
provement is not due in any way 
to the action of Her Majesty’s 
Government. Some improvement is 
now admitted by all; in spite of the 
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efforts of hon. Members opposite, 
rents are beginning to be better 
paid, the tenants are beginning 


to be more satisfied, the relations 
between the constabulary and the 
population are improving. I wish I 
had time to cite all the symptoms of 
returning prosperity to Ireland. They 
are sneered at by the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Member for Newcastle, who 
speaks of the efforts of my right hon. 
Friend for the material development of 
Ireland with some contempt; but I do 
not think that is the view of the bulk 
of the Irish people. When that Front 
Bench was entirely empty—I do not 
know whether it was because it was 
empty—an hon. Member from Ireland 
complained of the neglect of the material 
interests of Ireland by various and 
successive Governments. Well, then 
there was this marked improvement— 
an improvement recognized by all; 
and what happened? The right hon. 
Gentleman the Chief Secretary for 
Ireland has told you the improvement 
was going on too fast, and measures 
had to be taken to prevent its 
continuance. Hon. Members opposite 
ask ‘‘ Why, if there is this improvement 
which you claim in your Address to the 
Crown, is there also an increase in the 
number of prosecutions ?”’ That seems 
a very logical and natural ques- 
tion to put; but the answer is 
that the increased number of prosecu- 
tions is due to the attempts of 
those who thought improvement was 
going on too fast to check that 
improvement—to make a despairing 
effort once more to defeat, if the 

could, the process of contentment whieh 
had begun to dawn—a dawn which 
did not smile upon the political pros- 
pects of the Nationalist Party. They 
know that prosperity is Unionist. Yes, 
prosperity is Unionist; I do not say 
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' prosperous posents but I say that the 
prosperity of the country would be one 
of the greatest destructives of the policy 
of hon. Members opposite. They love 
to point to the miseries of the Irish 

eople, and they endeavour to work 
in that way upon the generous im- 
pulses of the constituencies of this 
country. Therefore, when we were 
able to go and tell the constitu- 
encies that there was progress, that 
farms were being taken, and that men 
were again in a positiou wherein they 
could follow their own bent and use their 
own liberty, then this effort had to be 
made; then came the recrudescence of 
agitation in Kerry and elsewhere; then 
came the emissaries of the National 
League to spread abroad again their 
baneful influence, with its usual baneful 
effects, and again there was crime in 
Ireland. Aa hon. MzemBer: Quote. } 
Do you wish me to quote? Do you want 
me to harrow the feelings of this House 
with outrages, which I think even the 
right hon. Member for Mid Lothian 
‘would be willing to treat as crimes? 
He spoke of the nature of those crimes ; 


-did he know that they included the 


maiming of cattle? Did he know that 
they included seme of the most brutal 
acts that can disgrace a population? 
And, if so, why does he cover up these 
offences or crimes—call them what you 
will—spreading over them a kind of 
veil, and speaking of these agrarian 
crimes as if they were of an ordinary 
character? Orime re-appeared, and 
what was the duty of the Chief Secre. 
tary? It was to endeavour to lay hold 
of the men who were once more apply- 
ing the torch to the combustible 
material. He imprisoned them, and he 
was right in imprisoning them; and 
I do not believe the conscience 
of the country can revolt against 
the laying hold of and putting in 
rison the men who are endeavour- 
ing to thwart that very pro- 
cess of conciliation which right hon. 
Gentlemen opposite declare that they 
are so anxious to see carried out. 


‘The Chief Secretary was aware of this 


campaign—I do not know whether the 
right hon. Member for Newcastle ap- 
Srpres of it—and counteracted it, and 

id his best to incarcerate the men who 
‘were once more endeavouring to produce 
agitation in Ireland. It was sought to 


carry out this campaign on some of the 
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best estates in Ireland, on the estates of 
men who have granted reductions toa 
point far below the judicial rents which 
would have been stereotyped for ever in 
Ireland by the action of the right hon. 
Gentleman. It was some of the best 
landlords in Ireland whose estates were 
selected for attack, and it was with 
respect to them that hon. Members en- 
deavoured once more to inflict misery 
and ruin. Yes; misery and ruin, for 
which I am afraid even their resources 
will not be able to compensate their 
victims, because I must say that I think 
it is misery and ruin for tenants to live 
in campaign huts rather than on the 
comfortable farms from which they have 
been evicted, and I would like to 
know the result of a vote by ballot 
among the evicted tenants, evicted under 
the orders of the National League—I 
would like to know the opinion of these 
men who have been unable to utilize 
the rise in prices, whose hopes are 
diminishing day by day, of never being 
able agéin to occupy their farms, be- 
cause their position has been utilized for 
the political purposes of hon. Members 
opposite—utilized to bring about Home 
Rule. They will pay a heavy price for 
the futile efforts which are being made 
to bring about a consummation which 
will never arrive. [Mr. T. P. O’Connor : 
Burnley : Ayr Burghs.| You may have 
your new Parliament, but your new 
Parliament will not give the Home 
Rule you desire. So much with 
regard to the material prosperity in 
Ireland. But I do not like to sit 
down without meeting the challenge 
of the right hon. Member for Mid 
Lothian on the question of local govern- 
ment in Ireland. The right hon. Gen- 
tleman responded to the appeal of the 
right hon. Member for West Birming- 
ham. For the first time in this debate 
the right hon. Gentleman said, ‘‘ We in- 
vite you to the consideration of measures 
of conciliation and contentment.” The 
invitation came from the right hon. Gen- 
tleman on the fifth day of along debate, 
but up to this time, and until the right 
hon. Member for West Birmingham had 
delivered his speech, we heard little but 
a tedious repetition of particular in- 
stances where it was maintained that the 
Resident Magistrates might have given 
wrong decisions, or where the police be- 
haved with some violence. It is only to- 
day that the Leader of the Party opposite 
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opens up this idea of conciliation and con- 
tentment, and he invites us to express our 
view on the subject. But I am bound 
to say that it was extremely little he 
told us of the measures of conciliation 
which he himself would be able to pro- 
pose. He made a long indictment 
against the Unionist Party, and mainly 
against the Liberal Unionists, that 
they had neglected local government 
in Ireland, and that they had re- 
frained from carrying out the in- 
structions which they had received 
from their constituents. [Mr. T. P. 
O’Connor: Your pledges.| I propose 
in a very few words to deal with that 
charge. What is the primary mandate 
which the Conservative and the Liberal 
Unionist Parties have received? It is 
the mandate to maintain the Union. 
The right hon. Member for West Bir- 
mingham dealt admirably with this point 
the previous day. Now, the right hon. 
Member for Mid Lothian said that he 
would not accept the explanation that 
the agitation had had anything to do 
with the non-fulfilment of what he 
called our pledges. I would ask hon. 
Members, if they are reasonable, to say 
in what year and at what time we ought 
to have begun dealing with local 
government in Ireland? I admit 
the enormous interest of the Irish 
Question. We have given proof of 
our interest in it, in and out of this 
House; but I do venture to put in one 
single humble word for the other por- 
tions of the United Kingdom. We are 
entitled to consider the order in which 
we should deal with England, Scotland, 
and Ireland. We are reproached with 
not having been able to deal with 
local government in Ireland; but I 
want to know when we ought to have 
given it? In 1886? I should like to 
know what chance there was of carrying 
it in that year? In 1887 we had enough 
work to do with Ireland. We had to deal 
with the land question, and in 1888 we 
had to deal with local government in Eng- 
land. Ido not think we could possibly 
have undertaken to deal with local go- 
vernment in Ireland before England. 
That being the case, we dealt with local 
government in England at the earliest 
possible date we could, and I think, on 
the whole, hon. Members from Ireland 
will agree that the turn of Scotland 
comes next. That reminds me of the 
exclamation of the right hon. Member 
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for Mid Lothian—that the denial of 
local government to Ireland was equiva- 
lent to coercion. I never heard a more 
extraordinary sentence in my life. We 
have heard many definitions of coercion ; 
but I am sure that a queerer one than 
that has never been given. Do they 
maintain that we are coercing Scotland 
at this moment because she has not been 
able to receive local self-government ? 
Now, hon. Members opposite are en- 
titled to ask, ‘‘Do you repudiate the- 
pledge, the desire to extend local self- 
government to Ireland?” TI reply, 
“Certainly not.” What right has the 
right hon. Gentleman to say that it 
would certainly not be dealt with in 
the present Parliament? It must de- 
pend to a great extent on the right hon. . 
Gentleman himself, and upon hon. Mem- 
bersfrom Ireland. If I rightly read the at- 
titude of the Nationalist Party, when they 
prevent Bills from passing which aim 
at increasing the material prosperity 
of their country, I doubt very much 
whether we shall receive much support 
from them in any measure of local 
self-government for Ireland, I mean, 
of course, in the sense in which it is 
applied in Scotland and in England. 
Witness the attitude of hon. Members. 
opposite to the extension of Lord Ash- 
bourne’s Act. What chance would there: 
have been; what chance would there be: 
this year or next year that any efforts on 
our part would receive even fair treat- 
ment? I have constantly observed that 
when hon. Members opposite Lave heard 
allusions to local self-government in Ire- 
land they have abstained from any ex- 
pression of a desire to see such local 
self-government established. They may 
want it after they have got their National 
Parliament ; they do not want it before; . 
and if not before, I should like to know 
whether there is any chance that an. 
honest effort on the part of the Govern- 
ment would meet with any kind of 
response from those who guide the 
counsels of the Front Opposition Bench ? 
My right hon. Friend the Member for 
Bodmin made a proposal for which there- 
is much to be urged. It is that local 
self-government should be granted to: 
Ireland, but that all local self-govern- 
ment should be suspended in disturbed 
districts. How would a proposal of this. 
kind be received by the Opposition? It 
is a proposal which may be good; it is 
a proposal which I do not at all con- 
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demn; but I think it would require a 
considerable amount of Parliamentary 
time in order to carry it into effect. 
But what are the conditions now for 
establishing local self-government in 
Ireland ? What do we wish, in establish- 
ing it, in all parts of the kingdom ? 
What we wish is that the people in each 
locality should take an interest in local 
life, and that they should rise to the 
performance of municipal duties. But 
what would happen if you established 
local self-government in Ireland to- 
morrow? It would be entirely con- 
trolled by a central political clique and 
worked for political purposes. It would 
be throttled in its cradle at once 
by the political turn which would be 
given to it from its very birth. Have 
we proofs of that at the present time? 

Cries of “No!” ] No? Why, you 

oast of establishing a political citadel 
in every Municipality in Ireland, in the 
Boards of Guardians, and the Corpora- 
tions. There is the Lord Mayor of 
Dublin himself. Ask him whether the 
Dublin Municipality is not tinged with 
a strong political colour? Municipal 
institutions would not be worked at pre- 
sent for the true development of local 
self-government in Ireland. They would 
be worked for the purpose of furthering 
the political designs which it is our 
business to oppose. So soon as we 
can take securities that local self- 
government shall not be perverted in this 
way to political and Separatist purposes 
we shall only be too anxious to give that 
local self-government to Ireland which 
we intend and are anxious to extend 
to all parts of Her Majesty’s dominions. 
But we must bear our general mandate 
in our minds. In carrying out that 
amor task which has been put into our 

nds, the task of governing Ireland 
in face of an opposition such as no 
Executive Government has ever had to 
encounter, hon. Members opposite may 
think that wearediscoura, * But wesee 
hope through the clouds. The right 
hon. Member for Mid Lothian turned to 
history, and spoke of the attitude and 
difficulties of previous Governments. 
But I should like him, with all his 
historical lore, to be able to cite, either 
from his own experience or from the 
annals he has read, one case where a 
Government, struggling for the main- 
tenance of law at order, endeavouring 
to enforce and maintain the law, has 
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been met in the manner in which we. 
have been met by men who are respon- 
sible as much as the Government not 
only for the happiness of this Kingdom, . 
but also for its traditions and its 
character. But we have the surest 
signs that we are making progress. 
We have the evidence of our opponents. 
themselves, the evidence afforded by the 
frantic efforts which are made to kindle 
an agitation into flames again when that 
agitation has ceased to be spontaneous, 
and has ceased to be spontaneous 
because contentment prevail-. You say 
‘*No,” but I can quote a witness whom, 
perhaps, you will not reject. What 
said the Member for South Tipperary to- 
his friends there? He said— 

“Has it come to this, that Tipperary, the 
very name of which in the past has made land- 
lordism quake and fear ; that Tipperary, whose. 
name has many a time and oft compelled the 
oppressor to lay down his arms, should be the 
snug and comfortable home of the emergency 
man and the land-grabber; has it come to 
this, that even to Tipperary an emissary must 
come down andexclaim. Has it come to this!’ ” 
Yes; it has come to this, that the tenants 
of Ireland now require to be lashed into 
agitation, and that is our answer to the. 
indictment which is made against us. 
It has come to this, that in these signs. 
and symptoms we see grounds for con- 
fidence and for hope. Our duty we 
must firmly persist in; but I maintain 
that at no time in the history of the 
present Administration have we had. 
more ground for confidence and hope 
than exists at this moment. 

*Mr. RATHBONE (Carnarvonshire) : 
In the very few words to which I have 
to ask theattention of the House [shall not: 
lay myself open to the censure ofthe right 
hon. Member for West Birmingham for 
neglect of the second part of the Amend- 
ment now before the House. It was 
inevitable and right that the Government 
and the Leaders of all Parties should 
be first called to account before this. 
House for all that has been said or done 
and omitted to be done during the 
Recess, and this has been done with great 
ability, thorouguness, and severity. I 
am.sure the House and the country 
twill consider with great interest the 
significance of the treatment of the right. 
hon. Gentleman of the question of the 
future, as throwing some gleams of light 
upon the ideas of his Party and that 





with which he is allied. His challenge, 
however, ought surely to have been 
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addressed to his allies, who are charged 
with the Government of the country, 
and over whom his Party are in the 
position to exercise almost despotic in- 
fluence, for it is with those allies that for 
the present the power of initiation lies. 
Necessary as has been the debate on the 
first part of this Amendment, I am sure 
patriotic men of both sides will feel that 
what is most important in this debate is 
its future effect on the contentment and 
welfare of Ireland and the real union of 
the two countries. What I wish to 
ask the House to consider, and what Ican- 
not help thinking the country is wishing 
both parties to consider, is whether, 
after the Government and the Leaders of 
the Irish people have been called to 
account in this debate for the past, it is 
not desirable that there should be an 
end to this everlasting crimination and 
recrimination, and whether our states- 
men might not agree to proclaim what 
was called in olden times the truce of 
God, and try whether they could not 
find some outcome or settlement of this 
question, just alike to Ireland, and 
beneficial to both countries, by the com- 
bined wisdom of our statesmen? It 
might at first seem strange to suggest 
this at the present moment, but there 
have been more than once in the last 
12 months openings for such a settle- 
ment. If the Conservative Government 
had only taken the advice of their allies 
as to the arrears question, so that the 
admittedly excessive rents might not 
_have left excessive arrears to allow 
Lord Clanricarde, and those who act 
like him, to undo all the good 
done by the reasonable settlements 
by the majority of landlords and 
tenants of their mutual interests. 
Again, had Government, as their allies 
advised, postponed until it was necessary 
the proclamation of the Land League ; 
or, again, had the Opposition ac- 
cepted the offer of the Government in 
July to consent to the prolongation of 
Lord Ashbourne’s Act, to be followed by 
the production of a comprehensive Bill 
fur the settlement of the land question 
this Session—in the first case, Ireland 
would now be as peaceable as Lanca- 
shire; and, in the second case, we should 
have been now discussing the Land Bill 
in which the right hon. Member for Mid 
Lothian’s help must have been asked 
and given for the conversion of the 
greater part of the tenants of Ireland 
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into owners. The forty millions neces- 
sary for this would have been readily 
granted for any measure supported by 
both political Parties and by the right 
hon. Member for Mid Lothian. Then 
inevitably must have followed the desire 
for some authorized body in Ireland 
with whom the necessary bargain could 
be made; and it would have been 
found that by adopting precautions 
from the experience of the Free States 
of America, this body, constitutionally 
guarded and conditioned, could have 
been formed without the risk of ruin to 
either England or Ireland. This hope 
may seem visionary, but history often 
proves the truth of the old proverb that 
“when the night is darkest the dawn is 
nighest ;” and I cannot help thinking 
that the weariness of the nation of this 
mutual abuse and vituperation will force 
upon both Parties some such settlement 
as I have foreshadowed. Towards 
it I think the history of Ireland 
and the experience of Free States has 
pointed a way, and to it you will have to 
come sooner or later, and the sooner 
our statesmen look at the subject from 
this point of view the easier will be their 
task. Surely this is the lesson which 
the recurrence of such debates and 
Motions under successive Ministries 
teaches us; and if-the Chief Secretary, 
and the right hon. Members for Mid- 
Lothian and for Rossendale, and the 
hon. Member for Cork, each with their 
best atde-de-camp, would meet after the 
bitterness of this debate is over, and, 
putting aside personal animosities and 
personal feelings, treat the question of 
Ireland like statesmen, is it unreason- 
able or visionary to believe that some 
satisfactory settlement could be come to? 
When are the House and the Govern- 
ment likely to have a more favourable 
time for the settlement than at present, 
when agriculture is more prosperous in 
Ireland than for many years, distress 
and, disorder diminished, and _ its 
people thereby predisposed to content- 
ment with a reasonable settlement? 
The speech of the right hon. Member for 
West Birmingham will be eneouraging to 
the Liberal Party, in so far that it shows 
that he, an influential Member of the 
Unionist Party, feels that the time has 
come when other than measures of re- 
pression are necessary for Ireland. The 
Unionist Party hold the balance of 
power in their hands, and with that are 
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under heavy responsibility. They ought 
to have enforced the wise counsel given 
by their Leader as to the settlement of 
the arrears question and the delay in 


‘the proclamation of the League. But I 


am sure the Liberal Party will be in- 


clined to let the dead bury their dead, if 


they will only now insist on a liberal 
measure for the settlement of the land 
question and the extension of self- 
government to Ireland, the necessity for 
which the right hon. Member for West 
Birmingham has admitted in the clearest 
terms. 

*Mr. HENRY SETON-KARR (St. 
Helens): In the speeches which have 
already been delivered in the course of 
this debate, I have listened to a good 
many sentimental platitudes, but I have 
heard nothing whatever that has in the 
smallest degree suggested any founda- 
tion whatever for the Motion before the 
House. I listened with very greatinterest 
to the speech of the right hon. Gentleman 
the Member for Mid Lothian, to the 
wealth of language with which he poured 
the viols of his wrath upon the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for West Bir- 
mingham, and to his eloquent perora- 
tion; but during that speech I heard 
nothing to alter my firm conviction that 
there is no foundation whatever for the 
Amendment. The right hon. Member 
for Mid Lothian made an attack upon 
Her Majesty’s Government in regard to 
the question of local government, but 
the answer returned to him by the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer has com- 
pletely shattered that attack. 1 suppose 
that one of the most interesting speeches 
we have had was that of the right hon. 
‘Gentleman the Member for Newcastle 
(Mr. J. Morley). There is, however, one 
thing which I must say in reference to 
that speech. My Parliamentary ex- 
perience has been very short, but one 
thing which caused me a considerable 
amount of surprise was that the right 
hon. Gentleman should have taunted the 
Government with respect to a matter 
arising out of the Special Commission, 
when he knew that on that subject the 
Government could make no reply. In 
the concluding sentence of his speech, 
the right hon. Gentleman said the 
present Government have been one long 
fraud upon the constituencies of the 
country. Let me for a moment examine 
that matter. I presume that he meant 
that the action of Her Majesty’s Govern- 
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ment and the action of the Unionist 
Party have been at variance with the 
election cry with which they went to the 
country in 1886. Now, what was that 
cry? It was the supremacy of the Im- 
perial Parliament, the maintenance of 
law and order, and no Home Rule for 
the Irish people in the sense in which 
it had been proposed in the Bill of the 
right hon. Member for Mid Lothian. 
I submit that in every one of these 
particulars this Government and the 
Unionist Party have kept faith with the 
country, and that they have in every 
respect followed the main lines of the 
policy with which they went to. the 
country. The Government began with 
a Crimes Act, which was necessary in 


‘order to maintain law and order, and 


then they proceeded with a great mea- 
sure of domestic legislation—the Local 
Government Bill—which it is proposed 
to extend to Scotland, and which I hope 
will soon be extended to Ireland. There 
has been, therefore, no fraud upon the 
constituencies, their policy has been 
entirely in accordance with their 
pledges to the country in 1886, and 
the charge is made by those who 
desire to obtain Home Rule against 
the verdict of the constituencies. That 
desire accounts for the persistent 
opposition with which the measures of 
the Government have been met. As a 
roof of this I may mention the fact that 
ast Session some 7,000 speeches were 
delivered from the Opposition Benches 
as compared with 4,000 from hon. Mem- 
bers on this side of the House. In addi- 
tion, the House was kept sitting here 
until Christmas Eve, all owing to the 
way in which our time was wasted. Who 
are the men who bring serious accusa- 
tions against the Chief Secretary and 
Her Majesty’s Government? They are 
the men who in 1882 and 1885 en- 
deavoured to govern Ireland with far 
greater severity and much less consis- 
tency than the present Unionist Go- 
vernment is now doing. Therefore Ido 
not think it lies in the mouth of right 
hon. Gentlemen opposite to accuse the 
Government of having in any way com- 
mitted a fraud upon the constituencies. 
What did the Liberal Government do in 
1885? Having appealed to the country 
to ap them a strong Liberal majority, 
and having, after the Election of 1885, 
found themselves practically in @ 
minority without the Irish vote, 
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they then proceeded to spring Home 
Rule upon the country, and to relegate 
their Radical programme to a distant 
future. Then, if it lies in the mouth of 
either Party to accuse the otber of fraud 
on the constituencies, I think we could 
very well retort upon right hon. Gentle- 
men opposite. I should like to read a 
short and interesting document which 
bears upon this point. It was issued in 
November, 1885, and is addressed to our 
‘‘countrymen” by the Leaders of the 
National Party. It earnestly advises 
‘‘our countrymen” to vote against the 
men who were coercing Ireland, that is 
—right hon. Gentlemen opposite, and it 
was signed by T. P. O’Connor, J. E. 
Redmond, J. O’Kelly, J. Biggar, T. M. 
Healy, and others. Taken in connection 
with this debate, I think it is an interest- 
ing and instructive document, because it 
illustrates better than anything else the 
false attitude of right hon. Gentle- 
men opposite who have moved and sup- 

ort the Amendment to the Address. 

he conversion to Home Rule of the 
hon. Gentleman the Member for the 
Cirencester Division of Gloucestershire 
has been so recent that I see that in the 
Parliamentary Guide the letter ‘‘U” 
still appears against his name. Last 
night the hon. Gentleman explained the 
reasons why he has changed his mind, 
and endeavoured to account for his 
chequered political career. I do not 
think he need have taken so much 
trouble to explain his inconsistency. 
He is not the only Member sitting oppo- 
site who has changed his mind very 
recently and very violently on the Irish 
question. One thing I was rather sur- 
prised at, and that was, that the right 
hon. Gentleman should have spoken so 
confidently about the mind of the coun- 
try. Personally, I am rather loth to ac- 
cept information on the subject filtered 
through a mind which it has taken so 
long to make up. [I listened with some 
astonishment to the speech of the hon. 
Member for Northampton. The hon. 
Gentleman devoted a considerable por- 
tion of the time he occupied to flinging 
across the floor of the House the extra- 
ordinary taunt that the Conservative 
Party have sought to make much politi- 
cal capital out of certain famous letters 
which have now been proved to be 
forgeries. I am most heartily glad that 
those letters have been proved to be the 
production of a clumsy forger, but I was 
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surprised that the hon. Member should, 
without producing the chapter and verse 
for it, have made the charge I have 
stated. I repudiate his assertion, and 
challenge him to prove that any 
member of the Unionist Party has 
ever endeavoured to make political 
capital out of the forged letters. Now, 
I intend to give a most hearty vote in 
support of Her Majesty’s Government, 
and I desire to give another reason for 
doing so. In my opinion the policy of 
Her Majesty’s Government has resulted 
not only in the maintenance of law and 
order in the Sister Isle, but has tended 
very greatly to promote the prosperity 
of the country. The right hon. Gentle- 
man the Member for Mid Lothian (Mr. 
Gladstone) sneered at the thought of 
the present prosperity of Ireland result- 
ing from the Unionist policy. Ido not 
suppose this policy is responsible for such 
things as a good harvest or a fine sum- 
mer; but there are many things on which 
the policy of the Government always 
has a direct bearing. The increases, 
for instance, in the depogits in the Post 
Office Savings Bank in Ireland and of 
the Irish exports show that the people 
of the country are not now so much 
under the dominion of the Irish 
National League. The farmers of Ire- 
land are now turning their attention 
more to their own proper avocations- 
and less to political agitation. That is 
a result of strong, firm, and just go- 
vernment. There is another fact of 
still greater importance which I do not 
recollect having been quoted in the de- 
bate. £610,000 has been advanced 
during the last year out of the 
Imperial Exchequer in the form of 
loans to public works in Ireland: in 
other words, the credit of the British 
taxpayer has been pledged to the ex- 
tent of £610,000 for the benefit 
of the Irish people. How much 
of that money would have been ex- 
peviet supposing Ireland had got a 

ome Rule Parliament? Here is a 
direct and substantial benefit which she 
derives by her present partnership with 
the United Kingdom, and which 1 
venture to say beats the record of any 
other country in the world. The subject 
of local government in Ireland has been 
alluded to this evening. I think we 
shall all accept the statement of the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer as a most. 
complete refutation of the attack made 
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by the right hon. Gentleman the Mem- 
her for Mid Lothian regarding the delay 
‘in the extension of local government 
‘to Ireland. Personally I shall, when- 
ever the time comes, support an exten- 
sion to Ireland of the same measure of 
local government that has been ex- 
tended to England, and is being ex- 
tended to Scotland provided only that 
security is given for the proper protec- 
tion of the loyal minority in Ulster. 
Firmly believing that the Unionist 
Party is as ready to grant a large 
measure of local government to Ireland 
as it is to do anything else which can 
tend to the welfare of the country, I 
‘shal! to-night gladly support the 
Government by my vote. 

Mr. O'DOHERTY (Donegal, E.), on 
rising, was interrupted by an hon. 
Member directing the Speaker’s atten- 
tion to the number of Members present. 


‘The House having been counted and 40 


Members being present, the hon. Mem- 
ber proceeded : The Amendment which 
is before us for discussion comes very 
aptly in the paragraph in the Address 
we are asked to adopt, thanking Her 
Majesty for proposed measures for 
amending the constitution of the various 
tribunals which have special jurisdiction 
over real property in Ireland, and for 
developing the material resources of that 


country. Her Majesty’s Government 


seem to think that attention to the claims 
of real property in Ireland, and measures 
for developing the material resources of 
the country in aid of real property, com- 
prise the full duty of the Government. To 
this point the Amendment aptly calls 
attention, declaring the present system of 
administration harsh, oppressive, and 
unjust. This declaration, in my opinion, 
is applicable to the entire system of ad- 
ministration in Ireland sinee the Union, 
and it is treating the Amendment in 
that sense I propose to say a few words. 
Ifwe had been from the period of the 
Union governed by English laws ad- 
Ministered in the English fashion, and 
in that spirit which centuries of freedom 
have impressed upon the judiciary of 
this country and upon all the offices of 
Government, at any rate for the last half- 
century—if the laws had been applied in 
this way to Ireland, then I can assure 
the House the material grounds we 
‘have for discontent in Ireland would 
have been much less, if they existed at 
all. Ido not say that other grounds of 
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discontent and arguments in favour 
of national aspirations would disappear ; 
but undoubtedly, if English administra- 
tion, as we know it in this country—if 
the Judges had administered English 
laws in Ireland as they are administered 
in England—we certainly would havehad 
much less reason for discontent in our 
country. But the law which is adminis- 
tered in Ireland is neither Irish nor 
English; its administration is worse than 
Russian. If we had had the opportunity 
of passing our laws for our country in 
our own way, without also having the 
powertoadminister them, oreven without 
having them administered somewhat in 
sympathy with our people, I do not 
believe the grant of legislative power 
would be of any service to us, or worth 
any considerable struggle to obtain. It 
is not the want of legislation, but the 
want of sympathy in the administration 
of laws, that we have tocomplain of in 
Ireland. I have frequently talked with 
gentlemen who believe they have the 
right by birth to govern, and who have 
a habit of talking of us as ‘the 
natives,” including the vast majority of 
the people and the race from which I 
spring. It is in this spirit of class power, 
as expressed in that word, the laws are 
administered, administered as they would 
be by the dormant faction in a colony in 
ruling a territory forcibly occupied. We 
are ruled exactly as those people are 
ruled whose country is overrun by a 
Foreign Power. The whole Administra- 
tion is “run” for them and their 
families ; the whole spirit of the laws is 
imbued with this prejudice, and they are 
carried out in deference to the wishes of 
aclass. This I defy anyone acquainted 
with the administration of the law in 
Ireland to dispute. We are practically 
really governed by the agents of the 
Orange Society. What votes are they 
that support Her Majesty’s Government 
in Ireland? Where is the Government 
able to get a single Member returned 
but in those parts of Ireland where the 
influence of the Orange Society is 
paramount? What do we see here? 
We have two Members professing 
to be Ulster Liberal Members who 
owe their return as much to the support 
of the Orange Society as hon. Members 
opposite. In all vicissitudes of Govern- 
ment, in every change of Administra- 
tion, the pervading influence in Dublin 
Castle is Orangeism, and in that spirit 
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is the administration carried out, be the 
Government Tory or Liberal. When 
these specially exceptional Criminal Laws 
are passed, when special powers are 
given to the Executive, no wonder that 
this House rings with the just com- 
plaints of how our people suffer; no 
wonder that debates arise, springing 
out of ferocious maladministration of 
the Coercion Act. But this is not the 
point upon which I desire to trouble the 
House. I do not think I could possibly 
point with anything like adequate forceto 
my own experience of the administration 
of the Act, and I think the House and 
the country have had sufficient ac- 
quaintance with this from the various 
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instances brought forward. So far 
as the administration of the 
Crimes Act is concerned I do not 


propose to touch it, but I do propose to 
cail attention to the administration of 
ordinary law, the law we lawyers in our 
innocence take from English text-books 
as the Common Law of the land. In the 
administration of this I wish to call 
attention, as theoretically professing to 
be the same in eithercountry. I can 
show some instances that will make 
Englishmen wonder how any remnant 
of respect for law and order can remain 
in Ireland. We have, of course, the 
Habeas Corpus Act, and we have also 
the Act this House passed for preventing 
the execution ef processes of law on 
Sunday. We have also the same 
Statute wita England that protects a 
minister while going to and coming 
from Divine Service. All these are the 
same for each country on the Statute 
Book, written in the same way, and our 
justices and our police are pretty well on 
a parallel with your justices and your 
police. But how has been the administra- 
tion in regard to one of the mostrespected, 
most deservedly beloved clergymen in 
Ireland? Going about his daily duties, 
living in his house, be was liable at any 
moment to arrest, and the arrest might 
have been effected with no more annoy- 
ance than the opening of a window; for 
I will not concede that the Coercion 
Act is a thing to be feared and evaded. 
Father M‘Fadden was summoned to be 
tried under the Coercion Act; and, think- 
ing as he thought, and as we think, he 
properly refused to obey the summons, 
Jeaving the authorities to enforce his at- 
tendance. But he remained in his 
house or went about his priestly duties, 
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visiting the sick and conducting Divine 
worship on Sundays. This was the 
extent to which the Rev. James 
M‘Fadden acted in violation of the 
law of the land. What are the 
facts with regard to his arrest? 
How is it that with the two Statutes 
I have mentioned—against execution of 
legal process on Sunday, and for the 
protection of a clergyman coming from 
Divine Service—orders were given to 
arrest this worthy man on that one day of 
the week, deliberately wiping your feet 
on the Statute ? No doubt, technically, 
you may say this was not a civil process 
—it was a warrant to enforce appear- 
ance in Court. Well, we all know that 
practically it is a civil process, because 
all that is done is to bring a man before 
the Court; and technically, perhaps, 
you are right; but how about the spirit 
in which the Act is administered? 
How is it that the legislative object 
shown in the Act of allowing a man to 
proceed unmolested going or coming 
from the celebration of Divine Service 
was disregarded? Then the actual law 
is that, even on criminal process, 
it is impossible to arrest except for 
certain offences mentioned in the Act, 
and not including the offence of Father 
M‘Fadden. Undoubtedly, when the Acts 
of Charles II. in England and William 
III. in Ireland were passed, nobody had 
in view such a law as the Coercion Act 
of 1887. This is an example —a perfect 
example—of the manner in which, in my 
constant experience, authorities in Ire- 
land trample upon the most sacred prin- 
ciples of the law in our country. hat 
object—what possible good—was there in 
making the arrest on Sunday? ‘The 
authorities knew that Father M‘Fadden 
would continue his professional duties, 
and at any time they might have gone 
to his house and arrested him with- 
out difficulty. No; on the day and 
at a time when there was especially 
likely to be a display of affection from 
his faithful people, he was arrested, and 
we know and deplore the consequences. 
In regard to that, occupying the position 
I do towards the reverend defendant, it 
would be unbecoming in me to speak 
here. I only touch on the fact of the 
arrest as he was coming from service ; 
that the authorities thought fit to exe- 
cute a process of law on a priest in the 
middle of his congregation on Sunday. 
Much more than this arises; more than 
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this will turn up in reference to the 
harsh method oF arrest ; but as that, 
however, is another part of the case to 
be discussed in relation to the charges 
hanging over the defendant, I do not 

ropose to touch it. All we know 
is that the Chief Secretary says there 
was an error in judgment on the part of 
the officer in charge of the police. I 
should say that it was not through any 
mistake of any officer at all, but through 
the instructions given to execute the 
warrant on the Sunday, that an officer 
of police was killed. Itis fortunate that 
no other deaths occurred. At any rate, 
the action was taken under cireum- 
stances certain to create provocation. 
It is not an unusual thing in any State 
or country fora similar thing to oceur, 
but I never heard in all my reading that 
when in the execution of his duty an 
officer was unfortunately killed by 
assault or resistance of combined parties, 
I neverheard of an instanceof the Habeas 
Corpus Act being suspended, and a 
whole district being occupied by military, 
every house searched, and 40 or 50 
people arrested without warrant, not a 
single information sworn. This is the 
administration of law under the present 
régime. The Amendment declares the 
administration to be harsh, oppressive, 
and unjust, and what else can it be said 
to be? I beg the House to remem- 
ber that it does not refer to the 
Coercion Act or any exceptional law, 
but to the ordinary law of the land. 
Father M‘Fadden, who on that occasion 
was arrested and brought to gaol to 
stand his trial for a particular offence, 
by some ingenuity for which the autho- 
rities in Ireland are remarkable, was 
charged with complicity in a murder— 
or, as hon. Gentlemen opposite say, with 
being ‘morally responsible.” Well, 
what happensthen? Father M‘Fadden 
is a clergyman, occupying in the minds 
of the people of Ireland a great and 
honourable position, and also standing 
high in the estimation of a great many 
people in England. This clergyman, 
whilst still in custody, without having 
information laid against him, finds that 
the original charge is withdrawn, and 
has handed to him by a constable a 
notice declaring that he has to appear 


on a different charge altogether. The | 


Crown say they arrested Father 
M‘Fadden, but certainly no formal 
arrest took place. This happened 
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a week after the occurrence, and 
after a coroner’s inquest had been 
held concerning the death of the police 
inspector, after, I suppose, the name of 
the rev. gentleman had been mentioned 
and a verdict had been returned to the 
effect that the wounds were inflicted 
upon the man who was murdered by 
some person or persons unknown. 
There might at that time have been 
someone t: pledge his oath that he- 
suspected the Rev. James M‘Fadden 
of having had something to do with 
the death of theinspector. But nothing 
of the kind happens. Father M‘Fadden 
is brought up in Court, and no one will 
swear that he suspects him; but, with- 
out more ado, two removable justices of 
the peace remand the rev. gentleman 
for eight days, a constable stating that 
he believed that between that day and 
the day to which the case is remanded 
he will be able to obtain some evidence. 
When the remand day comes, however, 
a police sergeant gives evidence that 
totally acquits Father M‘Fadden, and 
the constable, who swore on the former 
occasion that he expected to be able to 
give evidence, does not come forward. A 
fortnight passes, further inquiry is made, 
and there is another remand. Still there 
is no information laid to the effect that 
anyone suspects Father M‘Fadden. 
After that, 15 or 20 persons are arrested 
and are brought before a sergeant of 
police with whom, unfortunately, Father 
M‘Fadden has had some diseussion— 
for be it known that in Ireland pri- 
soners can be brought before a police 
sergeant, who, if he thinks they are 
persons of good character, may dismiss 
them. In Ireland such is the law that 
a sergeant of police may exercise the 
powers of a Justice of the Peace. In 
the case to which I am referring, the 
sergeant allowed the men to go free, as 
if he were a county justice. The whole 


i procedure of justice in Ireland is in a 


state of confusion, for, besides the- 
powers given to the police, the magis- 
trates not only assume the attitude of 
prosecuting counsel, but they even aid 
and make suggestions to counsel for the 
prosecution. Then there is a great 
abuse of the power of search. We 
read in English law books that 
searches for documents are by some 
Judges declared to be totally illegal, if 
carried out at night and in the absence 
of the accused party, except under the 
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most extraordinary circumstances. Well, 
what happened in the case of the Rev. 
James M‘Fadden, against whom no one 
could be found to say, ‘‘ I suspect him” ? 
A warrant is issued at night and handed 
out at a time when it is discovered that 
Father M‘Fadden’s sister and house- 
keeper are away at the police barracks, 
endeavouring to obtain an interview with 
him. There is no one in the house when 
the search is made for the rev. gentle- 
man’s papers ; therefore, all his private 
documents, it is fair to assume, are 
ransacked—and it is well known that 
Father M‘Fadden has been in corre- 


-spondence with the political Party on this 


side of the House. The seareh is made 
at night in total violation of the spirit of 
the law. Inthis matter we might, I think, 
take a lesson from France in administer- 
ing our English law, for I find that in 
the action taken by the French Govern- 
ment against the League of Patriots, 
when the authorities were making their 
search for documents, they required the 
Members of the League to be present. 
In Ireland, however, the thing is done 
in this way. An official bursts into the 
presence of his chief with the announce- 
ment, ‘‘ Miss M‘Faddenis now with her 
brother at the barracks.” Instantly 
the word goes forth that a search is to 
be made, the police take to their cars 
and rush down to Father M‘Fadden’s 
‘house and ransack his papers, and when 
Miss M‘Fadden returns she meets the 
police on the threshold who say to her, 
‘Oh, we have just taken one or two 
letters; good morning.” There is little 
«confidence to be reposed in the letters 
and documents obtained by the Govern- 
ment from their agents in Ireland as 


evidence against Nationalists. We have 


seen what a dismal failure the 
ast move of the Government has 
been in relation to letters and 
correspondence. But we do not know 
what use may be made of letters found 
at Father M‘Fadden’s house, and here 
is where the Amendment of the right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for New- 
castle (Mr. J. Morley)comesin. One of 
the letters alleged to have been taken was 
a letter from another priest. That 

riest has now been arrested under the 

oercion Act. The Crown will have to 
show that the law gives this power of 
domiciliary visit. But, whether it does 
or not, who will justify such action? I 
have been careful to abstain from 
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saying whether, by any legal quibble or 
in any other way, there is any possibility 
of bringing home to my friend, Father 
M‘Fadden—for I am proud to proclaim 
him my friend—any complicity in the 
murder of the police inspector. On 
that the rev. gentleman is ready 
to take his trial. But with regard 
to the poor people who are being 
raided and subjected to martial 
law, and on whom the baton and bayonet 
are being constantly used, I contend 
that the state of things is such that 
some such Amendment as this is ab- 
solutely necessary. I declare that the 
Habeas Corpus Act is distinctly at an 
end in County Donegal; the public 
rights are at an end. The county is 
filled with military from one end to the 
other. Because the Government have 
been baulked, and because of the desire 
of Orangemen to insult the Catholics, 
everything possible in the way of 
stretching the law has been practised. 
These things have burnt themselves into 
the souls of hundreds of thousands of 
people in Ulster; they will never forget 
the action of the Crown in Donegal. 
What is the object of that action I leave 
the House to determine. Whether it is 
for the purpose of dragooning the 
people, and in that way bringing about 
what is called ‘‘the material prosperity 
of Ireland’’—namely, the payment of 
rent—I do not know; but I dc say it is an 
instance of the Orange colour and Orange 
spirit and Orange feeling with which 
English law has been administered in 
Ireland—spirit and feeling which have 
brought all law into contempt. 

Mr. T. D. SULLIVAN (Dublin, Col- 
lege Green): During the course of this 
debate much has been said as to the 
treatment accorded to political prisoners 
in Ireland. It is very natural that a 
good deal should be said on the subject, 
because it is a subject in relation to 
which the Irish people feel very keenly. 
Well, Sir, I myself have had the honour 
to be sent to prison under the provisions 
of the Crimes Act. I do not, however, 
whine about my treatment, nor do I 
want to pose as a political martyr. I 
was treated as a first-class misdemean- 
ant, but then I was not tried by one of 
the removable gang of Irish Magis- 
trates, and consequently I was not sub- 


jected to the treatment which has been 


inflicted on some of my friends. I de- 
sire, however, to mention a fact which 
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I have never mentioned before. 
The 18th rule of the Prison 
Code entitles first-class misdemean- 
ants to carry on their ordin- 
ary trade, calling, or avocation, if not 
inconsistent with prison discipline. 
Under this rule Mr. E. D. Gray, when 
confined in Richmond Prison, Dublin, 


-and Mr. Stead and Mr. Yates, when 


confined in Holloway Prison, London, 
were enabled, while in prison, to carry on 
to a certain extent the business of their 
respective journals. But, by a dirty 
trick, I was cheated by the Prisons Board 
and by the Chief Secretary out of the 
privilege, or rather right, to which I was 
entitled. After I had been four days 
in Richmond Prison, I was removed to 
another prison 60 miles from Dublin, and 
consequently was unable to assist in 
carrying on the business of my news- 
a I charge the Chief Secretary 
and the Prisons Board with having, by 
a mean and paltry trick, deprived me of 
a right given to me by the prison rules. 
The Member for West Birmingham 
(Mr. Chamberlain) said last night that 
the question of Ulster is a very serious 
one and will have to be considered. This 
is not the only occasion on which the 
right hon. Gentleman has attempted the 
task of educating the Tory Party up to 
his own views and sentiments on this 
Irish Question. but I think he is dealing 
with very dull scholars in so attempting. 
I noticed last night that during the 
‘whole of that portion of his speech his 
observations were received with a fune- 
real silence by Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment. One of the difficulties he alleged 
to stand in the way of an Irish Legisla- 
ture was this of Ulster. I deny the 
right of theright hon. Gentleman to speak 


-of Ulster as he spoke of it yesterday, and 


I trust this House will understand—I 
am gure the majority of the Members of 


‘this House all understand—how false and 


how hollow is the pretence that Liberal 
Unionists or Tory Gentlemen have any 
substance in their allegations or argu- 
ments when they speak of Ulster bein 

opposed to the national claims an 

national aspirations of the Irish people. 
They speak Sir, for only a portion of 
Uleter—for only a corner of Ulster— 
for only two counties of Ulster, or very 
little more than that, and I think we 
should put an end to the sham and fraud 


of using the name of Ulster against the 
demand of the Irish people for the 
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restoration of their legislative liberty. 
Reference has been made to the 
alarming speech made in the House 
by the hon. and gallant Gentleman 
the Member for North Armagh 
(Colonel Saunderson). It was of course 
expected that both the House and the 
country would be alarmed at the terrible 
picture the hon. and gallant Gentleman 
brought before them of 50,000 men 
rising in arms in obedience to his sum- 
mons, and taking the field forthwith 
as soon as ever there is a near prospect 
of the concession of Home Rule to Ire- 
land. Where the hon. and gallant Gen- 
tleman gets his 50,000 I do not know, 
except it be that he makes his calcula- 
tion on a system that may not be alto- 
gether unknown to some hon. Members of 
this House, inasmuch as many of them, 
robably, have heard before now of the 
amous work of a distinguished writer, 
the title of which is ‘‘ The Tremendous 
Adventures of Major Goliath O’Gaha- 
gan.” O’Gahagan was counting up 
the forces at his disposal for the defence 
of a besieged city in India. He counted 
his garrison in this way :—‘‘ Soldiers 
(infantry and artillery), 40; Chaplains, ~ 
2; surgeon, 1; O’Gahagan, 1,000.” I 
think it must be on the same system 
that the calculation of the hon. and 
gallant Gentleman the Member for 
North Armagh is based. The hon. and 
gallant Gentleman counts himself as 
49,000, and he leaves the remain- 
ing 1,000 to be made up from 
the Orangemen of Ulster. What 
does it mean when the hon. and 
gallant Member talks of bringing 
50,000 men into the field against Home 
Rule? It means bringing them into the 
field against the troops of the Sovereign 
of this Realm! But, still, it will be a 
splendid sight to see the gallant Colonel 
take the field, and will remind one of 
the lines descriptive of another great 
hero— 
‘¢ To noble danger he conducts the way, 
His great example all his troops poo 
Before the front the Major sternly rides, 
With such an air as Mars to battle strides, 
Propitious heaven must sure a hero save, 
Like Paris handsome, and like Hector brave.” 


But it is not only in Ireland that the 
name and appearanee of the hon. and 
gallant Member strikes terror, for I read 
that at a meeting over which he presided, 
one of the speakers the Rev. T. Ellis, 
Grand Chaplain of the Orange Order, at 
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a demonstration at Armagh on the 12th 
July, 1886, mentioned ‘that the blood 
rushed to Gladstone’s foreheud when- 
ever Brother Saunderson got up to 
speak.” That was said in the presence 
of the hon. and gallant Member, who 
did not deny the soft impeachment. 
Well, Sir, but while he threatens that 
he will take the field and head the 
rebel forces in Ireland under certain 
conditions—that is if the Act be 
passed by the Houses of Parliament 
and assented to by the Sovereign of 
these Realms—he at another time 
and in another mood presents a 
different appearance. In a speech 
delivered in this House on June 25, 
1888, he said he did not understand how 
people could resist a measure when once 
it had become law. However much they 
disliked it, they could only proceed to 
got it repealed by Constitutional means. 
In the meantime they were bound to 
obey it. How can the hon. and gallant 
Member reconcile these conflicting senti- 
ments? The right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for West Birmingham, in his 
speech in this House last night, said no 
Parliament had any right to transfer the 
allegiance of any portion of Her 
Majesty’s subjects to another Power. 
But there is in this case no question of 
transferring allegiance. The allegiance 
of all Irishmen would rest, after the 
restoration of an Irish Parliament, just 
where it rests at present. The allegiance 
of Irishmen, Englishmen, and Scotch- 
men « due to the Throne, to the 
Sovereign of these Realms and to the 
Acts of Parliament which have been 
passed, and there will be no disturbance 
of that allegiance under an Irish Legis- 
lature. We hear a good deal said 
about Irishmen born under the rule of 
the British Parliament, and that no one 
has a right to transfer his allegiance 
elsewhere. But what about the Act of 
Union? The Irishmen of that day were 
born to the possession of an Irish Par- 
liament, which had existed in that 
country for hundreds of years. Was 
their allegiance transferred by the 
passing of the Actof Union? Did they 
rise in rebellion and call out 50 
or 100,000 men to take the field? 
Now, Sir, the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for West Birmingham and the 
right hon. Gentleman the Chief Secretary 
for Ireland allege that under the present 
system of administration, that country 
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is thriving and prospering, and that hap-. 
piness, peace, law and order, and' 
loyalty have been restored to the country. . 
I deny each and every one of these: 
statements. I[ say that the country is: 
not prospering, but that it is declinin 

in every element. I say that the a | 
ministration of the law and the law it- 
self in that country are not calculated 
to produce content. or any increase of 
loyalty and goodwill among the people. 
I say that whatever improvement there 
is in Ireland in the way of peace and 
quiet is due to far different causes than 
those alleged by the Chief Secretary for 
Ireland. The decline in the material 
condition of the country cannot be 
denied. We get figures about the 
Savings Bank deposits in Ireland. 
T do not wonder if there is some increase- 
in the amount of deposits, considering: 
the sums of money that the Government 
and the Zimes newspaper have been 
squandering. I have no doubt that 
some of the Zimes’ money is to be found 
in the Savings Banks; money which they 
have paid to emergency men, spies, and 
informers—the necessary tools of the 
Government under the present system. 
But there are more important elements 
than these to think of when we are con- 
sidering the question of the condition of 
the country. I have here a few figures 
taken from an authentic source—an 
Irish official directory—the reliability 
of which will not be questioned by 
hon. Gentlemen opposite. I find that 
the population of Ireland between the 
years 1841 and 1845 declined by 
3,274,000; in the years 1885-6, it de- 
clined 136,500. and in 1886-7, it 
declined 59, 108, and that process is going 
on still. Well, but some of the letter 
writers, private secretaries and other 
friends of the Chief Secretary for Ire- 
land, have informed us of the glorious 
fact that, although the population has 
declined, there is a greater number of 
cows in the country than there was 4a 
few years ago. That is a great ele- 
ment of strength, honour, and prosperity. 
Cows count for something: they have 
a certain value; Irishmen and women 
have none at all, so that if cows in- 
crease, no matter how the population 
decreases, it is a thing to be boasted 
of. In no other country in the world 
would any such conclusion be put for- 
ward. People fly from the country! 
Uf course they fly with love and affec- 
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tionate memories in their hearts of the ; 


system of law prevailing—a system which 
would not give them a chance of living, 
thriving, and prospering in their own 
land, but which sends them away to 
the furthermost ends of the earth as 
hewers of wood and drawers of water. 
Little wonder then, when they are able 
to earn some money and to save some, 
that, to their honour and glory be it 
told, they send their savings home to 
the old country—to the Leaders of the 
Irish people—to help them to carry on 
a movement in Ireland which is intended 
to put an end to this disgraceful and 
miserable condition of things, to end 
a condition of affairs which banishes the 

ple in thousands, year after year, 
and makes those who remain at home 
unhappy and miserable. In every other 
country of the world I know of—except, 
perhaps, some of the Turkish Provinces 
—the people are increasing in numbers, 
and in wealth and strength. But in 
Ireland it is thought to be sufficient if 
the number of cows, horses, and pigs 
grows ; it matters not that the popula- 
tion diminishes. Quoting from the 
same authority, I find that the number 
of inhabited houses has declined. Be- 
tween 1841 and 1861 the diminution 
was 333,683; between 1861 and 1871 it 
was 33,776; and between 1871 and 
1881 it was 57,272, We are told that 
many of these were mud cabins, and 
that they were houses unfit for human 
habitation. No doubt of it; and if after 
they were thrown down the people went 
to live in better houses, there would be 
cause for satisfaction. But they did 
not; they had instead to fly the 
country; and therein lies a good 
deal of the trouble which has come 
to both the Irish and the English 
nations. I find, too, that pauperism 
has increased in the country. oe the 
year 1885 to 1886 the increase in the 
number of Irish paupers was 40,422, and 
in the next year it was 27,103. This is 
a very sad and serious condition of 
things. There are now as many police 
and soldiers in Ireland as when the 
population was twice what it is at pre- 
sent, and taxation has increased while 
the population has declined. There are 
many reasons why the state of Ireland 
should be more peaceful. The agrarian 
strain has been decreased, principally by 
the Plan of Campaign, and many settle- 
ments have been brought about by fear 
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of the Plan of Campaign. The number 
of evicted people in Ireland is, of course, 

limited. Ifthe people are to be utterly 

cleared out of the land, there will of 
course be no evictions and no crime or 
outrage ; and that seems to be the con- 

dition of things some of our rulers are 

seeking to bring about in Ireland. The 

great cause of the decline of crime, out- 

rage, boycotting, and other such pro- 

ceedings in Ireland is that the Irish 

people have learnt that their time of 

suffering is limited and cannot last long, 

because the English people in their 
millions have diedgeh themselves to 
stand by them, and will, at the very first 

opportunity, put an end to the miserable 

state of things which produces crime 
and outrage, dissatisfaction and dis- 

loyalty, and which produces such crea- 

tures as Pigott and the rest of the Ztmes’ 

witnesses. Aye, Sir, this order of 
things, which produces plots and con- 

spiracies and iNegalities and consequent 

punishment and suffering, we shall see 

end, and the British people will end it 

when they get a chance, and when they 

will be allowed to choose between the 

alternatives of Lord Salisbury’s twenty 
years of firm and resolute government, 

and giving the Irish people the means 

of thriving and prospering in their 

own land, and becoming loyal members 

of the British Empire. The life of the 

policy of Coercion is limited ; it cannot 

now last long. We look to the future 

with hope and confidence, and it is 

because these sentiments are in the 
hearts of the Irish people that peace, good 

order, and tranquillity now exist. Hon. 
and learned Gentlemen opposite may 

sneer at this, but itisin vain. They 
know as well as I do that the English 

people are a nobler and braver people 

than they choose to represent them. 

The hearts of the masses of the people 

have been filled with indignation by the 

conduct of the Government towards the 

Irish people, by the imprisonment of 

men for no treasonable or seditious | 
— but who are fighting for the 

igh and holy purpose of bettering the 

fortunes of their own people, without 

in the slightest degree impairing or 

—_ any imperial interest. 

Rr. E. ROBERTSON (Dundee): I 
think any comment of mine can only de- 
tract from the value of the personal evi- 
dence laid before the House by the two 
hon. Members who ‘have just spoken. I 
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shall therefore proceed to state my 
views on the question before the House 
without dealing with those facts which 
have been advanced by those hon. 
Members. Before the right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Member for West Birming- 
ham interposed in this debate, I had 
supposed that we were considering the 
administration of the Coercion Act by 
Her Majesty’s Government. I shall 
have a word or two to say presently 
about the position taken up by the 
right hon. Gentleman ; but in the mean- 
time I wish to state the views which 
influence me in supporting the Amend- 
ment. To begin with, I have no hesita- 
tion in disclaiming many of the opinions 
and sympathies which have been im- 
puted to us by Gentlemen sitting on the 
other side of this House. I intend to 
make no personal attack on the Chief 
Secretary; I do not think that that is 
necessary to our case, and I think also 
that the whole Government and the 
whole Party, and the voters of this 
country who have supported the Govern- 
ment, are responsible for this policy, 


and not merely the right hon. 
Gentleman the Chief Secretary. 
Neither do I_ stand here to 


defend crime, or to defend lawlessness 
or riot in any shape or form. I am glad 
to hear it stated by hon. Members below 
the Gangway who have spoken that 
they do not claim any special treatment 
whatever, either for imprisoned Mem- 
bers of Parliament or for priests. I do 
not say that the offences for which these 
men have been convicted are political 
offences. There has been a controversy 
on that question. I do not think it has 
come to a much, but even if they 
were political offences I do not see that 
it makes much difference. But my 
arraignment of the Government and the 
reasons for which I shall feel compelled 
to vote for the Amendment are mainly 
three. I charge the Government, in 
the first place, with wanton, capricious, 
and unnecessary enforcement of the 
Criminal Law. I charge them, in the 
second place, with enforcing the law by 
means of, and by the use of, tribunals 
which are unconstitutional in status and 
incompetent in fact. And, in the third 
place, I say that, when they have 
dragged their prisoners before these 
tribunals and have convicted them 
there, they have been guilty of inflicting 
<apricious and brutal forms of punish- 
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ment. Now, as to the charge of un- 
necessary and wanton enforcement of 
the Criminal Law. We hear it said 
repeatedly on the other side of this 
House that the law must. be enforced 
and obeyed. That is the parrot cry of 
everyone who defends the policy of the 
Government. Sir, there is no distine- 
tion to be drawn between us in this 
matter. It is quite true in regard to 
the Civil Law of the land that where 
the law has conferred civil rights upon 
a private citizen, it is the duty of the 
Executive Government of the day to see 
that the rights obtained by that citizen 
from a legal tribunal are enforced. But 
I deny that this proposition is true of 
the Criminal Law. In matters of criminal 
jurisdiction which the Government has 
initiated, it has, or ought to have, dis- 
cretion. There are crimes and crimes, 
and life would be intolerable in this, 
or in any other country, if all the 
laws constituting crimes were to be 
enforced as a matter of course. 
The very first Private Bill on our list 
this Session is one brought in by the hon. 
Member for Northampton (Mr. Brad- 
laugh), proposing to repeal laws which 
enforce penalties in regard to matters of 
religion and conscience—laws such as 
those against blasphemy and Sunday 
trading, which you do not attempt to 
enforce even under the Coercion Act, and 
the enforcement of which was abandoned 
a considerable time ago. Let me point 
out the kind of crimes that come home 
more directly to hon. Members. I allude 
to cases constituting a form of libel 
against the House, over which this 
House, as a Court, possesses full juris- 
diction. During the short time I have 
been a Member of this House many 
occasions have arisen when such offences 
have been committed, and you have 
declined to enforce the penalty. And in 
this very question of libel there are lurk- 
ing crimes which may yet prove dan- 
gerous to hon. and right fe Gentlemen 
opposite, and as to which there is a 
criminal penalty attaching, not only to 
the utterance of the libel, but to those 
who, by themselves or their servants, 
merely sell the libels to the public. Do 
you propose to enforce the Oriminal Law 
in these respects ; and, if not, what is the 
value of your contention in defence of 
your Irish policy that the law must be 
enforced ? It is, therefore, mere pedantry 
to talk of the enforcementof the Criminal 
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Law as a matter of course. There is, I 
believe at the present moment, on the 
Statute Book, a law which makes it a 
crime for any person to deny that the 
Long Parliament has not yet dissolved. 
That is a specimen of the extreme posi- 
tion you would have to adopt if you in- 
sisted on the enforcement of all kinds 
of Oriminal Laws at all hazards. 
What I wish to point out is that 
the laws you do enforce under the 
Coercion Act belong to the category of 
unenforceable laws, I was glad to hear 
from the Solicitor General for Ireland 
the admission that conspiracy is the 
typical offence which may be prosecuted 
under the Coercion Act, We have only 
to look, as far as the imprisonment of 
hon.Members of this House is concerned, 
to the Reports made by the Resident 
Magistrates, to see that this is true. I 
have not the Return as to Mr. O’Brien, 
but I have examined that as to Mr. 
Carew, and I find that the crime of 
which he was convicted was that of con- 
spiring with persons unknown to induce 
other persons unknown not to take farms 
from which tenants are or may be 
evicted. The great objection to 
this kind of conspiracy is that 
there is no criminality in it ox- 
cept the fact of combination. You 
have been enforcing the Oriminal 
Law as conspiracy combination, which 
has for its object no criminal act ; at all 
events, as far as Members of this House 
are concerned, the aim and object of 
the convictions has been to render 
criminal in combination that which 
would not be criminal in the individual. 
When the Coercion Act was before the 
House, the question of criminal con- 
spiracy was certainly discussed, but I 
incline to think that justice was not 
done on a very important point. But 
my learned Friend the Member for 
Hackney (Sir OC. Russell) did put on the 
Paper an Amendment which raised cer- 
tain questions, but, somehow, by discus- 
sions anticipating them, the full force 
of our objections to that part of the 
Bill was dissipated. Ido not think the 
House fully recognizes what is this con- 
spiracy law which sanctions the enforce- 
ment of Ooercion. The Common Law 
makes that criminal in two persons which 
is not criminal in one. A great jurist 
states that conspiracy was an art in- 
vented by lawyer-judges to fasten the 
. Colour of guilt upon 
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I say that the Irish Judges have carried 
this definition to an extreme that would 
not have been admitted as good law 
when the Coercion Act was passed. 
Under this law a landlord may refuse 
to let a farm to a class of people, but a 
class may not combine to refuse to ac- 
cept a farm from the landlord. Lord 
Salisbury may refuse to grant a site for 
a place of worship to Dissenters at 
Hatfield, but if the Dissenters at Hat- 
field combine to refuse to take a site 
from Lord Salisbury at Hatfield, they 
may be guilty of a criminal offence, for 
which they may be indicted at law. 
That was the law which was condemned 
long ago by the Commission which 
was appointed to draft the Criminal 
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Code for this country. That Com- 
mission proposed to abolish con- 
spiracy with certain exceptions. 


The conspiracies they recommended to 
be continued on the Statute Book were 
seditious conspiracies, conspiracies to 
pervert the course of justice, con- 
spiracies to murder, conspiracies to 
defraud, conspiracies to prevent by 
force the. collection of rates and 
taxes—nothing, mark you, about rents— 
they proposed to abolish all other forms. 
of conspiracy, including the kind of con- 
spiracy you are trying to enforce by 
your administration of the Coercion Act. 
Another distinguished jurist, Mr. Justice 
Stephen, says, referring to a case which 
came before the Irish Judges— 

“Tf it be correctly reported, and is good law, 
it would follow that two brothers having a 
sister about to contract a marriage, and who 
agreed to exclude her from their society, would, 
if by so doing they prevented the marriage, be 
guilty of an indictable conspiracy.” 

Mr. Justice Stephen adds— 

‘‘ This seems to me to show that the law is laid 
down far too hardly on the occasion in 
question.” 

This was written before the Coercion 
Act was passed, and, therefore, before 
conspiracy cases could come under it. I 
say, then, that in using this law to punish 
for conspiracy hon. Members who are 
only guilty by virtue of the common 
doctrine of conspiracy to which I have 
referred, you are taking an inner 
advantage of English legislation. The 
Report of the Commission on this subject 
has practically been accepted by all 
parties in this country. In attempting 
to set up again, as a crime, that 
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condemned by an authoritative Commis- 
sion, and also by your own predecessors, 
you stand convicted of endeavourin 
to use against your own. politica 
opponents in Ireland a weapon which is 
@ condemned instrument. My second 
objection to the course taken by the 
Government is one which applies to the 
Coercion Act itself rather than to its ad- 
ministration. I assert thatin addition 
to the great mistake of making 
Common Law conspiracy a crime, 
you have resorted to unconstitutional 
and incompetent tribunals. I will not 
touch upon the character or antecedents 
of the Resident Magistrates; but I do 
wish to enter my protest against a 
judicial system which is the inversion of 
the true Constitutional theory. What is 
the theory of the Constitution on which 
you ought torely? Isit that the Execu- 
tive is the servant of the judiciary, or is 
the Resident Magistrate, who is the 
judiciary in Ireland, the servant of the 
ecutive ? Lastly, I would join in the 
protest made against the character of the 
unishments inflicted under this Act. 
he penalties imposed have carried with 
them indignities to which those who 
suffer the penalties have been improperly 
subjected. Such penalties could not be 
enforced for offences under a similar 
eategory—at all events, not for long— 
under European law. Take the Vacci- 
nation Act, offences against which would, 
if commonly proceeded against, as in 
eases under the Coercion Act, send to 
prison something like 160 Members of 
Parliament. Take the Public Worship 
Regulation Act: that, if administered 
as you administer the Coercion Act, 
would relegate to prison a number of 
Bishops and, possibly, 1,000 clergymen. 
These illustrations will, I think, convince 
you of the danger of giving countenance 
to any such administration of the law as 
obtains in the case of the Coercion Act. 
An hon. Member proposes to introduce 
an Eight Hours Bill; and suppose he 
invoked the Criminal Law against 
offences under that measure, should it 
become law, what would be the result ? 
I do not like to contemplate what it 
would be; and I say this is the great 
danger of legislation which is likely to 
be pro I am aware that some 
Members of the House would enforce 
their views on matters of this sort at all 
hazards. I wish to allude to the 
speeches of the right hon. Gentleman 
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(Mr. Chamberlain) last night, and of 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer to- 
night. I think all of us on this side 
agree with the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer that the Local Government pro- 
posals to which he referred would meet 
with scant acceptance in this House. 
He also apparently favoured the scheme 
fathered by the hon. Gentleman (Mr. 
Courtney); but we are all agreed, I 
think, that Local Government in dis- 
tricts is not a remedy for Ireland, and 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer may be 
sure of a ready response to the criticism 
of the proposal which he made in the 
earlier part of the evening. The Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer said that local 
self-government in Ireland would be 
throttled in its cradle, because a political 
flavour would be given to it, and because 
local bodies would be used in further- 
ance of the very things that the Go- 
vernment are constituted to prevent. 
The Irish people are not going to give up 
those designs which he says he is sent 
here to prevent, and when he says that 
he will withhold local government until 
they do give them up, then, in effect, 
he has abandoned altogether the pro- 
mises of local government which he and 
his Party proposed. The right hon. Gen- 
tleman (Mr. Chamberlain) endeavoured 
to draw Home Rule across the scent 
of the debate. He tried to draw from 
the right hun. Gentleman (Mr. Glad- 
stone) a statement of his plans of 
Home Rule. I never for one moment 
supposed that the right hon. Gen- 
tleman would be drawn in any such 
innocent fashion. I never for a moment 
supposed that he is to develop all his 
plans now, and that he is to do it at the 
demand of the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for West Birmingham, who 
has no right whatever to talk about 
plans to us. The right hon. Gentleman: 
has done me the distinguished honour 
of going down to my own constituency 
in Scotland. He declared there, if not 
here, in Glasgow, that he was one of 
the Liberal Leaders. He:said, ‘‘ We 
who, by your courtesy, are called the 
Leaders of the Liberal Party.” It must 
have been a courteous assemblage of 
Liberals to have applied any such 
designation to the right hon. Gentleman. 
He said to a crowd of two thousand 
persons, mostly ladies, who paid for 
their places, as they would for the view 
of any other exhibition —[An hon. 
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Memser: ‘ Well worth it.”] Certainly 
well worth it—‘“ There are the Radicals 
of the constituency.” Now, the Radicals 
of the constituency were assembled in 
considerably larger numbers in close 

roximity to the place where the right 
iia. Gentleman was speaking. There 
were some 30,000 or 40,000 of them, 
and I have not heard that they applied 
any such title to the right hon. Gentle- 
man as “Liberal Leader”; nor do I 
think that if in their hearts they re- 
garded him as a Liberal Leader, they 
would have ended their meeting in the 
manner they did. I make these 
remarks about the right hon. Gentleman 
simply because there is no man in 
English politics wh so consistently 
and persistently poses—I pause for 
another adverb—so unwarrantedly arro- 
gates to himself the privileges of Leader- 
ship. The right hon. Gentleman is for 
ever talking of himself as the Leader. I 
well remember some years ago that he 
excused himself from the performance 
of the most important duties which a 
Member of this House can discharge— 
I mean that of attendance in Committee 
eonsidering the estimates, by saying, 
‘that no first-class Statesman ever 
condescended to do so.” It is not the 
right hon. Gentleman who is entitled to 
ask what our plans are. Our Leaders, 
I have no doubt, will produce their 
plans under proper conditions and at 
the proper time, but certainly not at the 
demand of the right hon. Gentleman. 
Let me. We hear from the Unionists 
and from the Chancellor of the Exche- 


-quer that their main business is to pro- 


tect the supremacy of the Imperial 
Parliament. I was glad to hear to- 
A hg from the right hon. Gentleman 
(Mr. Gladstone) the adoption of that 
principle quite as emphatically, and with 
a good deal more significance, than any- 
thing that could come from Liberal 
Unionists. My cardinal principles for 
the solution of this question are these— 
first of all, that we are going to main- 
tain, at all hazards, the real and effec- 
tive supremacy of this Imperial Parlia- 
vment. Secondly, and in subordination 
to that, we are going to give to the 
people of Ireland a full and just mea- 
sure of local or national self-government. 
T do not greatly care, so long as the 
supremacy of the Imperial Parliament 
fis maintained, how large the measure 
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of self-government may be. I do not 
know whether the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer means the same thing as I 
mean ; but by the supremacy of Parlia- 
ment I mean the supremacy of this 
House over all the principalities and 
potentates, whether in Ireland or any 
other part of the Empire—the supremacy 
of this House over the Clerical Con- 
vention that sits under its shadow, over 
the other House of Parliament, and 
over the Throne; and, maintaining 
that supremacy, I think we may safely 
grant any measure of Home Rule 
that may be demanded by Repre- 
sentatives in this House. I unhesi- 
tatingly vote for the Amendment of the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 

*Mr. ASQUITH (Fife, E.): Mr. 
Speaker, if it were possible to look at 
this question from a purely Party point 
of view, I confess that I for one should 
think it a little ungracious on our part 
to invite the House to pass so severe a 
censure on the policy of the Chief 
Secretary. In the great struggle in 
which we have been engaged nem 
the last three years I regard, and 
suppose many on this side of the 
House regard, the right hon. Gentle- 
man as our best friend and our 
most valuable ally. Many causes 
have contributed during that time, 
by the removal of misunderstand- 
ings, by the dispelling of prejudices, to 
incline the judgment of the people of 
Great Britain in the direction of Home 
Rule. But among those causes I am 
firmly convinced that none has been 
one-hundredth part so potent and so 
effective as the administration by the 
right hon. Gentleman of the exceptional 

wers which Parliament has placed in 

is hands. The Chancellor of the 
Exehequer has told the House—and I 
agree with him—that the responsibility 
for what is going on in Ireland does 
not rest upon the shoulders of the Chief 
Secretary alone—that it is shared and 
must be shared by every Member of 
the Cabinet. I go a great deal 
further, and I say that it ought to 
be and must be shared by every 
Member of the Unionist majority. 
But, Sir, just as there is a good way of 
doing good things, so also thereis a bad 
way of doing bad things. There were, 
as we pointed out at the time, many 
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latent possibilities of evil in the Crimes 
Act, in the form in which it passed this 
House, but I for one am quite Lh year 
to admit that if it had been carried out 
by the same hands and in the same 
spirit as previous legislation of a similar 
character, although it could have done 
very little good, it might surely have been 
made to do very little mischief. Ooer- 
cion, Sir, has hitherto been regarded by 
English statesmen as a disagreeable 
duty, imposed perhaps by necessity, but 
to be rer 4 with reluctance, and 
exercised with temper, dignity, and tact. 
The right hon. Gentleman has changed 
all that. He resented the other night, 
with much indignation, charges of 
cynicism and brutality. I am not fond 
of using abusive epithets; but I think 
it very possible, indeed I am persuaded, 
that neither the right hon. Gentleman 
nor any of his Oolleagues even 
now realize the deep-seated and 
wide-spread sentiment of repugnance 
which his methods of administra- 
tion have inspired. But, Sir, though 
I am not going into the details of 
particular cases, I should like the House 
to bear with me for a few minutes while 
I sketch, in outline only, the picture of 
the right hon. Gentleman’s administra- 
tion as it presents itself, I am sure, to 
three-fourths of his own countrymen in 
Scotland, and, I believe, to at least one- 
half, and probably more than one-half 
of the people of England and Wales. 
The right hon. Gentleman was entrusted 
by Parliament with special powers for a 
special gg ae And what was that 

urpose? It was to put down crime. 

ow has he used those powers? He 
has directed the main brunt of his pro- 
secutions, not against moonlighters and 
outragemongers, but against some of the 
most blameless and universally respected 
of his political opponents. He has had 
them arrested at times and in places 
which seem to have been deliberately 
selected for the purpose of inflicting 
wanton indignity, and, at any rate, 


of suggesting to the minds of 
the people of Great Britain that 
the action of the Executive was 


dictated by political vindictiveness. 
He has had them tried on charges in 
support of which the vague and elastic 
Law of Conspiracy has been tortured to 
P ses for which it was never in- 
tended, and to which I do not hesitate 
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to say in this country it never has been, 
and I trust to Heaven it never will be, 
applied. He has constituted for their 
trial tribunals of which I say de- 
liberately, speaking with a full sense of 
responsibility and having carefully 
watched their proceedings, that in the 
short space of two years they have 
brought ridicule and contempt on the 
name of law in Ireland. And then, 
Sir, after sentence, when he has got 
them into prison, he has subjected them 
—men, by his own admission mistaken 
and misguided, if you please, but still 
the victims of a genuine if perverted 
enthusiasm —to the lot of the very com- 
monest felons, declining to exercise in 
their favour the power of relaxation 
expressly given to him by Statute, and 
which he has himself used in a particular 
class of cases. While these things have- 
been going on in Ireland, what has. 
the right hon. Gentleman himself been 
doing? So far as the public are able 
to know, he has divided his time be- 
tween making rollicking and roystering 
speeches, in which he has sharpened 
a very pretty wit on the alleged absur- 
dities of men who could not reply to 
him, and writing or dictating letters 
which [ venture to think will serve as 
models for all time of smart and flippant 
inaccuracy. Now, Sir, I do not say 
that this amounts to brutality or springs 
from cynicism. I am anxious not to say 
a word which would even seer. to reflect: 
on the right hon. Gentleman as a man. I 
wish to confine my charges entirely to 
his conduct in an official character. But 
this I do say, with full emphasis and 
assured conviction, that there is not a 
man among us whose heart is set on the 
attainment of Home Rule for Ireland 
who ought not to pray devoutly for the 
prolongation of the right hon. Gentle-- 
man’s rule. But, notwithstanding the- 
Chief Secretary’s unconscious and un- 
premeditated services to our cause, the 
right hon. Member for Newcastle is- 
pertectly justified in moving his Amend- 
ment, and we are bound to join with him 
in his protest and remonstrance. I have 
listened curiously in the course of this 
Debate to the apologies which have 
from time to time been offered by the 
right hon. Gentleman himself and by 
his colleagues on the Treasury Bench,. 
and I have sought to discover what 
is the principle which has governed the- 
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right hon. Gentleman’s conduct. So far 
as 1 can make out, the sum and sub- 
stance of the Chief Secretary’s defence 
amounts to this—that in his judgment 
those who incite to crime ought to be 
dealt with as severely, both in the 
matter of prosecution and the matter 
of punishment, as those who perpetrate 
crime. Very good. So say all of us. 
In our judgment, as in the judgment of 
the right hon. Gentleman, the man who, 
whether for a political or any other 
object, instigates to the commission of 
crime, and the man who either reck- 
lessly or deliberately accepts and profits by 
and trades on the fruits of crime is every 
whit as guilty, and often a hundred 
times more guilty, than his poor, de- 
graded, hunger-driven instruments. I 
can assure the right hon. Gentleman he 
will find on this side of the House 
unanimous and emphatic assent to that 
doctrine. We accept the right hon. 
Gentleman’s doetrine, but where we 
differ from him is in its practical appli- 
cation. The Chief Secretary has had 
under lock and key during the last two 
years some 25 Members of this House, 
the great majority of whom have been 
prosecuted in respect of speeches which 
they have either made or published. It 
is quite true that the right hon. Member 
for WestBirmingham, who has discovered 
that there are actually only 111 persons 
now in prison under the Crimes Act, 
is astounded, and even apparently a 
little shocked, at the moderation of the 
Chief Secretary. But it is sufficient 
that the offence of 20 out of those 25 
Members of Parliament was either 
speaking or publishing a speech. The 
right hon. Gentleman told us that those 
Members of Parliament, by their 
speeches, have been producing boycot- 
ting, and, through boycotting, outrage 
and even assassination. That is a very 
serious statement for a Member of the 
Government to make on his official re- 
sponsibility. It ought not to be made 
in this House unless evidence is forth- 
coming in support of it. And I 
challenge him or any Member of the 
Government who may follow in debate 
to produce in the case of any one of 
those 25 Members one single instance in 
which, directly or indirectly, proximately 
or remotely, but by a traceable and prov- 
able causal connection, any speech for 
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been followed by outrage orassassination. 
That, Sir, is a fair challenge, and I trust 


that it will be met in the spirit in which 
itis made. The right hon. Gentleman 
tells us that a man who goes into a dis- 
trict where land-grabbing prevails and 
denounces the land-grabber, and advises 
the people to abstain from dealing with 
him, ought to be punished by the law. 
Under what law? I assert that by the 
law of England, which is also the law 
of Ireland, it is not a crime to resolve to 
abstain from dealing with a particular 
person and to act on that resolve. [ 
assert further that it is not a crime for 
men to combine together to abstain from 
dealing with a particular person; it is 
not a crime to advise people so to com- 
bine. Such advice and such combina- 
tion only become criminal when they 
are carried out by illegal means, such 
as compulsion or coercion, or when it. 
can be shown that the combination does 
not spring from legitimate self-interest, 
and that its motive is personal malice, 
and its controlling object the ruin of the 
individual. Let hon. Members test the 
— of these principles in Mr. 
O’Brien’s or 20 similar cases. Let us 
take Mr. O’Brien’s case as a sample. 
What the Resident Magistrates do is 
this. It being proved before the magis- 
trates that the defendant has advised 
combination to boycott, they presume, 
without a tittle of evidence, that the 
object of the combination is illegal, and 
that the means by which it is to be 
effected are illegal also. Itis quite true 
that making speeches is not equally 
dangerous in all parts of Ireland. The 
hon. and gallant Gentleman the Member 
for North Armagh has not repudiated 


that speech of his which has been alluded. 


to several times in this debate. That 
hon. and gallant Gentleman, speaking 
in that Alsatia, so far as the Crimes Act 
is concerned—the province of Ulster— 
asserted that, in a certain event, he 
would rise in arms and resist eens 
the decrees of an Irish Parliament. 

am not very much alarmed at the picture 
which he draws of what he and his com- 
patriots are going to do. We knowhow to 
appraise at their true value the noisy 
aud vapid heroics of the Orange platform. 
The hon. Gentleman tells us he and his 
fellow-countrymen are going to die in 
the last ditch rather than submit to a 
Dublin Parliament; but history will re- 
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cord a very different story. It will tell 
how, not on the tented field, not by fire 
and sword, but under the gentle compul- 
sion of 17} years’ purchase of the judicial 
rents, the heroic leaders of this devoted 
band of patriots stole quietly off from the 
post of honour and duty, in the direction 
of the Holyhead boat, their pockets well 
stuffed with the sovereigns of the British 
-taxpayer. Sir, I only allude to the 
hon. Gentleman’s speech for the pur- 

ose of making two observations upon 
at. In the first »lace, I was very much 
‘struck with the novel Constitutional 
doctrine which it elicited from the right 
hon. Member for West Birmingham, 
who is certainly making rapid strides 
in political science. He laid it down 
that it was beyond the moral compe- 
tence of an Imperial Parliament to 
create. against the will of a small 
minority, in any part of the Queen’s 
dominions, a subordinate authority with 
delegated legislative powers. If Parlia- 
ment does so, that minority has the right 
hon. Gentleman’s sanction for resisting 
thelaw. This is the latest version of 
the gospel of law and order. But, Sir, 
there is another remark which I wish 
‘to make in reference to the hon. and 
gallant Member’s speech. What a 
striking illustration the making of this 
speech is of the operation of that 
even-handed system of equity and jus- 
tice which excites the enthusiastic 
admiration of the right hon. Gentleman 
the Chairman of Committees. A Mem- 
ber of this House may not go to Tip- 
perary, which has been peculiarly free 
of late years from serious crime, and 
denounce, coupled with every warning 
against crime and outrage, that great 
outrage against the best interests of 
society in Ireland—the offence of land- 
grabbing—without exposing himself to 
the risks of prosecution, conviction, and 
imprisonment; but in Ulster another 
Member may, with absolute impunity, 
incite his fellow-countrymen to civil 
war, and announce and approve of 
-alleged treasonable intentions on the 
part of men who have taken an oath to 
serve Her Majesty, and who wear heruni- 
form. The Govetnindst say that their 
policy has been a great practical success 
—trade is reviving, prices are increas- 
ing, and even the seasons seem to have 
enlisted themselves in the service of the 
Union. Perbaps never before has 
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there been heard from a Minister such a 
glowing proclamation of the beatitudesof 
coercion. I am not now concerned to in- 
quireinto the accuracyofthese statements, 
but I cannot but suspect that if instead 
of immuring himself in Dublin Castle, 
the Chief Secretary for Ireland would 
take an excursion to Donegal, Gwee- 
dore, Western Galway, or Mayo, he 
might see sights that would ruffle his 
complacent optimism. But, accepting 
for the purpose of argument this rose- 
coloured view, I ask the right hon. 
Gentleman why have not the Government 
the courage to act upon their opinions? 
It is alleged by the Unionists that Irish 
discontent and unrest of Ireland, so far 
as they are real, arise from economical 
and agrarian causes; and that, so far as 
they are political, they are artificial, and 
are kept alive by conspiracy and intimi- 
dations. Assume it to be so; why, here 
is a splendid opportunity for testing the 
justice of that opinion. On the one 
hand, material causes of discontent, if 
not removed, are in abeyance, and the 
artificial causes have been put down by 
resolution administration. In these cir- 
cumstances, I venture to suggest to the 
hon. and gallant Member for Armagh, 
that instead of expressing his readi- 
ness to die in the last ditch, he should 
render his cause a more practial service. 
Let him accept the Chiltern Hundreds 
and go to Galway, Kerr;, or Clare, 
which we are told have been, by the 
beneficent operation of the right hon. 
Gentleman’s policy, freed from dis- 
tress, and delivered from the domi- 
nation of the National League. No 
doubt some Nationalist Member will 
resign his seat to enable him to try the 
experiment, and he might thus have the 
distinction of becoming the first expo- 
nent in the House of the genuine 
opinion of the emancipated Irish de- 
mocracy. I do not think that the hon. 
and gallant Gentleman will jump at that 
offer ; and why not? Because he knows, 
and the right hon. Gentleman the Chief 
Secretary knows, that though the Govern- 
ment may have succeeded by brute force, 
by straining the law, and by the employ- 
ment of methods and agents which are 
dishonouring to the best traditions 
of English statemanship in put- 
ting down the organization of the people, 
yet they have not advanced one inch 
on the road of conciliating them and 
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winning their affections. That in our 
judgment is the goal, and the only goal, 
of a sound and a far-sighted states- 
manship. It is because we believe 
that every step taken by the yy hon. 
Gentleman only widens the gulf between 
the two countries that, in the interests 
of Union, no less than in the interests 
of liberty, we shall oppose his policy to 
the end. 


Mr. PARNELL (Cork): Mr. Speaker, 
I desire to support in a very words the 
Amendment on which we are shortly to 
divide. I agree with the Amendment 
that the system of government pursued 
in Ireland by the right hon. Gentleman 
and his instruments is unjust and op- 
pressive to the Irish people ; and I pray, 
with the concluding portion of the 
Amendment, that this system may give 
place to measures of conciliation which 
may truly cement the union between the 
two countries. I desire also, Sir, to ex- 
press some words of sympathy for my 
Colleagues who have suffered, and are 
suffering, in Ireland by the unscrupulous 
means adopted by the right hon. Gentle- 
man. I sympathize with my friends 
who have bravely counterworked the 
present Government in Ireland, and I 
believe that they will be richly rewarded 
in the near future by the victory which 
patient suffering always in the end 
wins over tyranny. The right hon. 
Gentleman sought to intimidate by 
the infliction of prison pains and 
penalties. He failed in that. His 
victims were not intimidated by 
suffering. He now seeks to degrade 
them. The association with ordinary 
criminals and all the other unnecessary 
incidents connected with the system of 
prison discipline in Ireland is an 
attempt to degrade them. My hon. 
friends have not been degraded either 
in their own opinion, in the opinion of 
their countrymen, or in the opinion of 
the people of England. It is the old 
story. The right hon. Gentleman (Mr. 
A. J. Balfour) has run through the 
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different grades. ‘‘Oh! give me power 
to imprison any man I please,”’ said the 
late Mr. Forster, ‘‘ and I am assured by 
those who know Ireland well that this 
movement willcrumble away before me.” 
Mr. Forster failed. The right hon. 
Gentleman thought that by adding to 
power of imprisonment at will the 
power also of inflicting these hardships 
and these degradations he could con- 
quer the resistance of Ireland, but he 
also is finding out his mistake. He has 
been exceptionally fortunate. Ever 
since he came into Office the prices of 
produce have been steadily rising. If 
it had not been for the means he has 
used, I believe he would now see a 
fairly tranquil Ireland instead of a 
discontented one from the centre to the 
sea. Among the other successes of the 
right hon. Gentleman’s Government, I 
suppose he will also claim, as sworn in 
the Commission Court the other day, the 
doubling in numbers during the period 
of his administration of the revolution- 
ary society called the Olan-na-Gael. 
Well, Sir, it is useless for the Govern- 
ment to plead,as they have pleaded, 
that they have to administer the law 
and that the law does not permit them 
to alter the system of prison discipline. 
The law is as they make it. They re- 
fused us the right to suggest alterations 
in the law. They forced upon Parlia- 
ment the rule of urgency under which we 
were prohibited from moving a clause 
directed to the very question of prison 
discipline. It is they and their majority 
who are responsible for this law, and 
they must stand or fall by the results 
of its working. I shall not stop now to 
remind the House of one of the means 
by which they obtained this urgency, of 
the conspiracy which assisted them on 
the very night of the Second Reading to 
steal away the liberties of Ireland. They 
will have, then, to stand or fall by this 
law as it stands. It is useless for them 
now to whine, as some of them are 
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doing, and to say that indeed they would 
like to see some distinction made be- 
tween the treatment of political prisoners 
and others. But it is owing to them 
and to their action that this distinction 
was not made two years ago. We are 
entitled, and the country is entitled, to 
hold them responsible for the results— 
results which compel a man like Mr. 
William O’Brien, and like Mr. Carew, 
and like my friend Mr. William Red- 
mond, to lie on the plank bed, and to 
associate with common and vile crimi- 
nals for. political offences committed in 
Ireland. You wish now, you say, to 
alter the law and to secure this differ- 
ence of treatment, and I suppose you 
claim credit because you have placed Mr. 
O’Brien and Mr. Carew in hospital, and 
given them back their clothes. But we 
do not claim this treatment as excep- 
tional to these gentlemen. On the con- 
trary, we think less of them and of their 
sufferings than we do of those of the 
humblest men in our razks. And why? 
Because those humbler men have not 
the same chances in their fight against 
your system. You cannot kill Mr. 
O’Brien; you dare not kill him. 
You cannot torture Mr. Carew to death ; 
you dare not do so. How about the 
others? How about the obscurer men, 
men who are not Members of Parlia- 
ment, men like John Mandeville, who 
were done to death in carrying out this 
system, and necessarily done to death if 
you must carry out the system? How 
about Larkin, a young man convicted of 
a political offence, just as much a poli- 
tical offence as the offences committed 
by Mr. O’Brien and Mr. Carew? It is 
for these men that we have the most 
sympathy, because the fight for them is 
not an even, not an equal one. It is in 
the interests of these men—everyday 
men—that we claim an alteration of the 
law, and an alteration of the prison 
treatment. Ido not know whether the 
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right hon. Gentleman intends to alter 
the law; but he has placed himself 
in the position which he occupies to- 
night. He has said that there shall be 
no distinction between the treatment of 
political prisoners and persons convicted 
of any other offence in Ireland. There- 
fore he is obliged to carry out this law 
to its bitter end. But it is not consis- 
tent to give Mr. O’Brien and Mr. Carew 
this exceptional treatment if he does not. 
extend the same treatment to the others. 
Let me say a word to the hon. and gal- 
lant Member for North Armagh (Colonel 
Saunderson), who has treated us to some 
of his fire-eating qualities with which 
we are so familiar. He has told us of 
the 50,000 armed men he is going to 
put into the field. I venture to think 
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that if he ever succeeds in put- 
ting them into the field they 
will not remain very long there, 


and I will tell him why. There is no 
example in history of a determined re- 
bellion by a people or by a large section 
of a people unless they were spurred 
on to it—incited to it—by great oppres- 
sion, suffering, and injustice. The hon. 
and gallant Gentleman thinks that he 
will be able to incite the Orangemen of 
the North of Ireland into a determined 
and stubborn resistance not against the 
rest of Ireland merely, but against the 
Parliament and against England and 
Scotland, when no oppression has been 
inflicted upon them, when they will have 
no grievances to complain of, when 
they will not have been touched or in- 
jured in any respect. I say of the hon. 
and gallant Gentleman that he is simply 
led away by his own enthusiasm, and 
that he will find it is impossible to 
create such a movement out of such un- 
promising material. I say of the hon. 
and gallant Gentleman that if he is 
able to persuade this House to remove 
the grievances of Ireland, and to con- 
tinue to meet the wants and require- 
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ments of the Irish people; and if, after 
long series of years, he is able 
to prove to the people of Ireland 
that this House is really willing and 
able to meet the necessities of that 
country, then I believe that he would 
banish discontent in Ireland. Now, 
which does the hon. and gallant Gen- 
tleman supposed to be the greater—the 
capacity and the will for rebellion 
of the Orangemen of the North, 
or of the Fenian of the South, 
the East, and the West of 
Ireland? Surely his own friends 
must be the most loyal or the least dis- 
loyal; surely he would claim that for 
them. And does he not see the hope- 
lessness of the task which he puts before 
himself when he vouches for the coming 
disloyalty of the Orangemen of Ulster, 
untouched as they would be by any 
oppression, and without any of those in- 
ducements to rebellion and revolt which 
must always exist under the conditions 
I have referred to. Before I sit down 
I wish to say that we have every con. 
fidence that in the near future the people 
of this country will see that our cause 
is a just one; and that it is possible to 
arrange such a system as will permit 
Ireland to have the power of dealing 
with all those matters which concern 
herself, and herself alone, without the 
slightest shadow of danger or risk to 
the interests of the Empire and of this 
country. All I ask is, that you, on your 
side, should be willing to consider and 
deal with this question as if it were an 
open question ; that you should consider 
how far you can give to Ireland the 
right to legislate for herself with safety 


to your own greater, and undoubtedly 


more overpowering, influence. It is 
legitimate and right that we, being the 
smaller country, should endeavour to 
conciliate you in every possible manner, 
and yield to you, and agree to such safe- 
guards as you may think necessary or 
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desirable for the security of your own 
interests. We have always been anxious 
and willing to do so, and we are willing 
to do so still. I am convinced that our 
people, knowing that England and Scot- 
land and Wales have for the first time 
turned the ear of reason to the solution 
of this question, will steadily resist every 
jncitement to disorder, to turbulence, 
and to crime; and that they will hold 
fast in the true way pointed out to them 
by the right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for Mid Lothian in 1885, until he gets 
that chance, which we hope and believe 
will be a near one, both for the sake of 
Ireland and for the sake of England, of 
again touching the great heart of his 
countrymen. 

*Toe SECRETARY or STATE ror 
THE HOME DEPARTMENT (Mr. 
Marruews, Birmingham): I am sure we 
all must earnestly hope that the advice 
which the hon. Member (Mr. Parnell) 
has just given will be followed. If it 
had been given and followed in the past, 
we should not now be engaged in the 
present discussion of alleged cases of 
hardship under the Crimes Act. Un- 
fortunately there has too often in the 
past appeared a close connection—I will 
not say a criminal connection—between 
the action of political agitators in Ire- 
land and the subsequent outrages which 
have unfortunately taken place. The 
hon. Gentleman has complained of the 
Act which is now being administered 
having been unduly hurried through 
the House. Such a complaint comes 
strangely from the hon. Gentleman, 
who certainly did very little to control 
the action of his followers during the 
20 days that were devoted to the 
Committee stage of the Bill, and 
whose conduct led to such a waste 
of time as to necessitate the course 
that was at last taken to ter- 
minate their proceedings. The chief 
grievance, however, that has been 
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brought forward in this debate—time 
does not allow me to go into the minor 
charges—is the alleged improper and 
cruel treatment of prisoners convicted 
under the Crimes Act. The point has 
apparently been abandoned that they 
are political prisoners. The righ hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Mid Lothian 
(Mr. Gladstone) said he would not at- 
tempt to give a definition of a political 
offender, and the hon. Member for East 
Mayo (Mr. Dillon) and the hon. Member 
for Oork (Mr. Parnell) have both said, 
‘‘We claim no special privileges for 
Members of Parliament; we claim no 
privilege for the political opponent ; we 
claim that all men convicted under the 
Crimes Act should have exceptional 
treatment.’ And we have in the course 
of the debate 
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ment that follows upon conviction. The 

right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Mid Lothian (Mr. Gladstone) has re- 
ferred to the cases of Cobbett, Hobhouse’ 

and O’Oonnell, in which in years past 
exceptional treatment was extended. But 
he cannot have forgotten that it was pre- 
cisely on account of these cases, and the 
possibility of providing different treat- 
ment in each case, that the law was 
altered to its present form. The whole 

tendency of modern legislation has been 

to substitute a rigid and uniform system 
of prison treatment for the latitude that 
previously existed. I can state to the 
House with great confidence that in Eng- 
land I have absolutely no power of dis-. 
pensation. The right hon. Gentleman 


convicted of a political offence should | must know perfectly well that since the 


be treated as a political prisoner. 


*Mr. MATTHEWS: But the hon. 
Member did not define a_ political 
offence, and what I assert is that none 
of the offences of which the Gentlemen 
in question have been convicted can pro- 
perly be described as political offences: 
At this time of night (11.25) I am no 
going into a long disquisition as to 
political offences, but I think I am right 
in saying that offences which are not 
against the Government, but rather 
against individuals and private pro- 
perty, cannot be regarded as political 
offences, and that, as has been ad- 
mitted by the hon. Member for Fife 
(Mr. Asquith), those who incite to the 
commission of offences are as guilty as 
those who commit them. It is said that 
there is degradation in the ordinary 
prison treatment, but where are you to 
draw the line? Is it not much the same 
degradation to be in the custody of 
gaolers at all, or is the line only crossed 
when it comes to the question of clothes? 
Such distinctions cannot be maintained, 
If the law is broken in obedience to a 
higher moral or Divine law, there can 
be no degradation at ali in the punish- 

Mr. Matthews 
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Act of 1865 I have no power, nor have 
the Prison Board any power, to dispense 
with any of the incidents of prison life, 
whetherthey be harsh ordegrading or not. 
I do not know whether in Irish prisons 
there is more latitude or not—I dare say 
there is not— but be it observed that the 
reason for imposing the present condi- 
tions is a most sound and excellent one. 
The theory of punishment in our modern 
legislation is that it ought to be well- 
defined ; that all its incidents ought to 
be defined by law ; and that the sentence 
of the Judge should carry certain and 
definite consequences. Nothing could 
be more fatal than to leave to the Execu- 
tive Goverz ment or with the Chief Secre- 
tary for Ireland a discretion either to 
relax punishment or to make it more 
severe. In the discharge of my own 
duty I have often come across cases in 
which it is most painful to inflict the 
punishment prescribed. Take the case, 
for instance, of the anti-vaccinators, 
those who, foolishly mistaken as I believe 
them to be, set themselves in opposition 
to the Vaccination Law—conscientious. 
men perhaps, but breakers of the law; 
or take the members of the Salvation 
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Army, who, inthe discharge of what they 
consider their duty, obstruct the high- 
way and create a disturbance in a quiet 
country town. The Court sentences these 
offenders, and the ordinary prison treat- 
ment accompanies the sentence. Can it be 
maintained that the Executive should de. 
part from the ordinary rules of discipline 
and allow relaxation in individual and 
particular casesfor which Parliament has 
declared the proper prison discipline, 
because, forsooth! you sympathize with 
this and that offender, and because you 
think they were influenced by motives not 
wholly bad, base, or degrading ? Such 
is not the policy of Parliament pursued 
since 1865 in England ; on the contrary, 
the Legislature has condemned such ex- 
ceptions. When unmeasured attacks 
are made upon the Chief Secretary in 
this respect he is only doing what in 
England I am bound to do—giving 
effect to the sentence in all particulars 
the law requires without interference 
in favour of any man, sympathize though 
I may with the offender undergoing 
punishment. All those who desire that 
penal legislation should be certain, uni- 
form, withdrawn from the caprice or con- 
trol of the Executive officer, and com- 
mitted to a judicial minister of the law, 
must approvethesystem. I should like 
now to take up the challenge of the hon. 
Member for Fife and the hon. Member 
for Cork, and prove that the men 
of culture who have been sentenced 
did not deserve any special treatment, 
Let me take the case of Mr. E. Harring- 
ton, and when I speak of him [ do not 
imply anything except what appears 
on the record. I invite the attention of 
the hon. and learned Member for Fife to 
this,inasmuch ashe hascalled for evidence 
of cause and effect as between the 
speech and the outragesin the county. 
Let the hon. Gentleman remember what 
the condition of things in Kerry was. 
You had an active local branch of the 
National League denouncing persons by 
name, among whom were two men 
named Foran and Fitzmaurice. Foran 
was murdered in January, 1888, and 
Fitzmaurice in July, 1888. You 
had consequent upon these crimes a 
rigorous enforcement of the Orimes 
Act in Kerry. The local branch of the 
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National League was—I will not say 
entirely suppressed, but certainly 
Sakae publication of its pro- 
ceedings at meetings in the newspapers 
was suspended for a time, and the 
country quieted down. But all of a sud- 
den, in the course of last autumn, in 
consequence, I believe, of an order 
grounded upon Mr. O’Brien’s opinion 
that ‘it was necessary to show Balfour 
that his troubles in Ireland were only 
beginning,” the county again became: 
disturbed. I should like to know 
what this phrase implied? Are 
‘‘Balfour’s troubles in Ireland” cre- 
ated by prosperity, good conduct, peace, 
order, the regular payment of rents, 
or the discharge of social obligations ? 
It became most important, in view of 
Mr. O’Brien, that Balfour should be 
shown that his troubles were only be- 
ginning, and, in pursuance of that 
advice, you had the proceedings of the: 
local branch of the National League: 
published in Kerry, in the place where 
the blood of Foran and Fitzmaurice was 
scarcely dry, and upon the estate of 
Lord Kenmare it was sought to estab- 
lish the Plan of Campaign. This is 
what was published— 


Despite the Coercion Act, and after the 
Coercion Act expires, for ever and ever after, 
until the Irish Question is settled, land-grabbing 
shall not show its head in Kerry, or in any part 
of Ireland,” 


Then the speaker, by way of advice to. 
the branch, says— 
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‘Tf an obnoxious man, time after time, 
comes into conflict with you, you should go for 
him, and see whether he or you is to be vic- 
torious.”” 

Do not let me be misunderstood. I will 
not assert—I am not entitled to assert 
—that the intention of the speaker was 
to lead to the events that followed. I 
will not insinuate what I am not pre- 
pared to say outright, but I do say that 
these words were published in a place 
which was like a gunpowder magazine, 
in a place where ye see had shown 
the effect of such denunciation as was 
employed. What were the consequences? 
Outrages had well-nigh ce: The 
hon. HMember for South Tyrone has 
mentioned the declining figures, but in 
this place outrages occu in October, 
November, and December, some 12 or 
13 in number. I will give a sample of 
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one, of moonlighting on January 1st of 
this year. Moonlighters entered nine 
town-lands in the district. In one case 
the inhabitant of the house ran out by 
the back door with whatever money he 
had; the door was forced in, and the 
children were told to warn their father 
to join the Plan of Campaign and clear 
away his cattle from certain lands. A 


dog lying on the floor was shot, two 
panes of glass and the pottery 
on the table were broken, and 


the moonlighters went off and 
repeated the scene at other houses in 
the district. The hon. and learned 
Member for Fife is exacting in his ideas 
of proof, and I do not say that it will 
come up to his exalted view of cause 
and effect as showing connection between 
the speech and crime. I do not know 
that I can satisfy him; but, to ordi- 
nary minds of less refined subtlety than 
that of the hon. and learned Member, 
it seems a curious thing that the denun- 
ciations of 1888 should have been fol- 
lowed by a couple of murders, and that 
the denunciations at the end of the year 
should be succeeded by an immediate 
outbreak of outrages in the district 
where they had declined. I do not 
envy the courage of the man,who pub- 
lished the account of the proceedings 
of the branch of the League. Knowing 
what had been the history of the dis- 
trict, I say that any tribunal, any Judge 
who did trace a connection between the 

ublished proceedings of the Land 
moan and the crimes which followed 
—a connection which the hon. Member 
for Fifeis too subtle to see—can hardly be 
-saidto havedrawnaveryrash conclusion. 
But these are not isolated cases. It is 
notin one part only of Ireland that these 
things have happened, but in several. 
I could show that in county after county, 
in consequence of this appeal, this sum- 
mons to arms—if I may call it so—of | 
Mr. O’Brien, speaker after speaker 
made speeches, not against the Govern- 
ment, not against their administration 
of the law, not recommending exclusive 
dealing, not of this legitimate character 
—if I may use the word— but speeches 
-of the character I have just referred to ; 
speeches in which outrages were hinted 
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at if not advised, and the use of violent 
means plainly indicated or suggested as 
the best to be employed. Can any 
reasonable man say, judging by the 
nature of such speeches in the circum- 
stances under which they were delivered, 
that if they were not calculated to pro- 
duce outrages, they were likely to result 
in what was almost advised in set terms. 
We have been told by more than one 
speaker that we have brought the law 
into contempt, and that forsooth by our 
conduct and action this hatred of law 
has arisen in Ireland. I do not 
know who is most responsible for 
that contempt of law, but the Oppo- 
sition and its Leaders seem to me to have 
lent powerful aid in that direction. I 
heard with astonishment I could hardly 
conceal this evening the right hon. Mem- 
ber for Mid Lothian attack Resident 
Magistrates, not merely as a class, but 
by name without proof —— 

Mr. GLADSTONE: They have been 
often referred to. 

*Toe HOME SECRETARY: The 
right hon. Gentleman, from his place 
here and from the height of his great 
position, attacked by name thee judicial 
officers, one of whom was appointed by 
himself, and who was _ certified 
by his own Lord Lieutenant to 
have competent legal knowledge to 
administer the Act of 1882. The 
right hon. Gentleman is quite aware 
of the fact. I am not informing him 
for the first time. I have not heard in 
the course of debate any allegation 
made against Mr. Gardiner—one of the 
three gentlemen mentioned—[‘ Kil- 


‘leagh.” |} I have heard no allegation 


made against him in the House; but 
the right hon. Gentleman has not 
thought it unworthy of his great 
position to name this gentleman as one 
of those who conspire—I suppose with 
Her Majesty’s Government—to bring 
law into contempt in Ireland; and he 
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refers to the feelings of the English 
people—as he says—as well as the Irish 
people, becoming somewhat less warm 
and earnest on the side of law and 
order than they used to be, Why, if 
the example set by the right hon. 
Gentleman and his Colleagues were 
generally followed, all government in 
the country would rapidly become im- 
possible. It would be a matter deeply to 
be regretted if the great Liberal Party 
should by speeches and demeanour in 
this House bring things to such a pass 
that Liberalism should become almost 
synonymous with law-breaking. The 
right hon. Gentleman and his followers 
are constantly suggesting to us that we 
should not carry into operation the Act 
of 1887, and the right hon. Member for 
Newcastle taunted the Conservative 
Party with fraud on the constituencies. 
But we are in touch with our con- 
stituencies, and are not afraid of their 
verdict. We believe that they appreciate 
the reasons that made it necessary to 
bring in a Cocrcion Act which they and 
we deplore, and hoped to avoid. We 
believe they are conscious of the extent 
of the failure of the machinery of 
justice in Ireland, how juries were 
intimidated and the law of the land 
subordinated to the law of the League. 
We believe our constituents perfectly ap- 
preciate that we were more than justified 
in proposing the Crimes Act. After the 
fullest and most abundant discussion in 
the face of the country, Parliament 
passed the Act by overwhelming majori- 
ties, and we shall not be discouraged 
from loyally carrying its provisions into 
execution, so long as it stands on the 
Statute Book, and we believe it necessary 
for the purposes for which it was passed. 
Sir, we have been abundantly convinced 
that the result has justified that Act. 
The hon. Member for East Mayo said 
that it was the soothing speeches of the 
right hon. Member for Mid Lothian and 
the operation of the Plan of Campaign 
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which have led to the diminution of 
crime. Why, the Plan of Campaign is 
in itself one of the greatest and most mis- 
chievous of the crimes that are com- 
mittedin Ireland, and as for the soothing 
effect of the right hon. Member for Mid 
Lothian’s sympathies, those sympathies 
began in 1886. [Crées of dissont.| I 
thought that the first manifestation of 
that sympathy was the promulgation of 
the Home Rule scheme of 1886. But it 
seems that was not so; it seems there 
must have been some other message that 
has not reached our ears, that has 
had a soothing, calming effect in 
Ireland, but certainly the public mes- 
sage we all know of was that of 1886. 
But in the course of 1886 crime sprang 
up and increased, and it was not till the 
Crimes Act had come into operation that 
a diminution in outrages began. The 
firm administration of the law has al- 
ways been successful in Ireland. I do 
not see that it has ever failed. In 1870 
the perpetration of 1,329 outrages led 
to the passing of the ‘‘ Protection of 
Person and Property Act,” as I think 
it was called, in 1871. Under that Act 
the number of outrages fell to 373. In 
1882, when the right hon. Gentleman 
had not yet demonstrated his soothing 
sympathies, under a repressive Act, out- 
rages in like manner fell from 4,439 to 
870, and in 1888 they had fallen to 650 
from 1,056 in 1886. Therefore, you 
have the firm administration of the 
Criminal Law entirely justifying the 
assertion made more than once that it 
has been the cause of diminution of 
crime. When the hon. and learned 
Member for Fife tells us that we 
are regarded with  oxecration 
by the Irish people, and the hon. 
Member for East Mayo declares that 
sentiment is universal, I do not believe 
it. I never shall believe that the 5000 
people relieved from boycotting detest 
us for our firm administration of the 
Criminal Law. I do not believe that 
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the wretched peasants on the hill sides, | of newspapers for that period, to find 
who were subjected to nightly visitors | the declarations of the right hon. Gen. 
who placed them in terror of their lives, | tleman in reference to the Dungarvan 
detest us or our administration of the | Election, which were thoroughly satis. 
law. I do not believe that Norah | factory to the Home Rule Party, and led 
Fitzmaurice hates us. I do not believe | that Party to give him warm support, be- 
that any man who wishes to live | causethosedeclarationsshowed distinctly 
honestly, who believes that social order | he was in favour of self-government for 
is the corner stone of national pros-| Ireland. Now that the sometime Home 
perity, hates us. The Irish people have | Rule Member has become an English 
sense enough to see that we are not| Tory Minister and has cut his connection 
actuated by the vile and odious motives | with Ireland, we and the Irish people 
hon. Members are fond of imputing to | pay very little attention to what he says 
the Government, and will speedily | on the subject. 

“ ‘pealize that our only object is by firm- 
ness and determination to be strictly 
just and restore the country to happiness 
and prosperity. 


Question put, ‘‘ That the words pro- 
posed to be left out stand part of the 
Question.” 


The House divided :— Ayes 339; 
Mz. W. REDMOND (Fermanagh, Noes 260: Majority 79—( Division List, 
N.): The right hon. Gentleman in the No. 1.) 


course of his speech twitted the right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for Mid} Main Question again proposed. 
Lothian with first indicating his Irish 
sympathies by the Home Rule Bill of! Debate arising. 
1886. This came with a very bad grace 
from the Home Secretary, who, as we 
all know, supported Home Rule when 
he was returned as Member for Dun- 


garvan. He stood asthe Fenian candi-) meararGaR SQUARE (REGULATION 
date for that borough in 1868. OF MEETINGS) BILL. 


Debate adjourned till Monday next. 


——s 


*Tuz HOME SECRETARY: That is SECOND READING. 


not afact; the statement is absolutely} Order for Second Reading be 0 
incorrect. I was not a Fenian candidate | Wednesday 20th March, read, and dis- 
in 1868, and never did anything of the | “harged.—Bill withdrawn. 


kind. 
House adjourned at a quarter 


after Twel "clock till 
Mr. W. REDMOMD : I withdraw the ede ae 


statement that the right hon. Gentleman 
was a Fenian candidate. I believe he 
was not actually a Fenian, but certainly 
he reeeived the support of the Fenian 
Party and the support of the newspapers 
then owned by Mr. Richard Pigott. 
At any rate it is perfectly competent for 
Members of the House who feel sufficient 
interest in the subject to look up the files 
Hr. Matthews 
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HOUSE OF LORDS, 


Monday, 4th March, 1889. 


The Earl of Gainsborough took the 
Oath. 


SMOKE NUISANCE ABATEMENT (METROPOLIS) 
BILL. 

A Bill to amend the Acts for abating the 
nuisance arising from the smoke of furnaces and 
fireplaces within the Metropolis. Presented 
(The Lord Stratheden and Campbell). Read 1* 
(No. 13.) 


POOR LAW RELIEF. 
QUESTION. OBSERVATIONS. 


*Twe Eart or STRAFFORD, in 
rising to ask whether it is intended to 
move for the reappointment of the Select 
Committee which sat during last Session 
on Poor Law Relief, said: My Lords, 
Probably it will be in the recollection 
of your Lordships that a Committee was 
appointed early in last Session on the 
Motion of the noble Earl the late Vice- 
roy of Ireland, and the terms of the 
Reference to the Committee were rather 
wide. The Committee was appointed 


‘To inquire as to the various powers now in 
possession of Poor Law Guardians, and their 
adequacy to cope with distress that may from 
time to time exist in the Metropolis and other 
populous places; and also as to the expediency 
of concerted action between the Poor Law 
Authorities and voluntary agencies for the 
relief of distress.” 


The Committee was presided over by the 
noble Earl the late Secretary of State for 
India, and that noble Lord drew up a 
most interesting and elaborate Report. 
The Committee sat for 18 days and 
examined 45 witnesses, but in the time 
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at their disposal they were only able to 
deal with that part of the reference which 
related to the Metropolis, and could not 
go into the wide subjects covered by the 
reference as to ‘other populous 
places.” In their Report the Committee 
express the advisability of their being 
re-appointed in orderthat in asubsequent 
Session of Parliament they might con- 
tinue their inquiries still further. My 
Lords, it is something like twenty-one 
years since any Committee of your 
Lordships’ House inquired into the 
working of the Poor Laws. I think it 
was in the Session of 1867, what was 
called a Poor Law Relief Bill was 
referred to a Committee, and they re- 
ported upon it; but since that time no 
stock has been taken of the way in which 
the Poor Law has béen worked. Con- 
sidering that it is on the efficiency with 
which the Poor Law is administered in 
England and Wales that the well-being 
and comfort of the poorer classes 
very much depend, I think that every 
now and then we should have an inquiry 
into its working, and as the Committee 
last year only dealt with London and 

not with ‘‘ other populous places,” I 
trust the Government will either con- 
sent to the re-appointment of the old 
Committee or the appointment of a new 
one. If the Government do not see 
their way to do this, I would ask my 
noble Friend whether, if the Committeeis 
moved for by the noble Earl who moved 
for it last year, the Government will 
give its assent ? 

*Lorp BALFOUR or BURLEIGH: 
In addition to the Question appearing 
on the paper, the noble Earl asks me 
whether if any noble Lord moves for 
this Committee the Government will 
assent tothe Motion. First of all dealing 
with the Question on the paper, 
I may say at once that it is not the in- 
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tention of the Government to move the 
reappointment of the Committee. The 
Committee of last year was not appointed 
on the initiation of the Government, it 
was assented to by the Government upon 
the Motion of the noble Earl sitting on 
the front Bench opposite (the Earl of 
Aberdeen). With regard to the further 
Questions put by the noble Earl, if there 
reems to be any general disposition 
~ither on the part of the Members of 
the Committee who served last year or 
the House generally to renew the in- 
quiry, the Government will not oppose 
it, any more than they did last year; 
that is, they will take up the same 
attitude in regard to the matter as was 
taken last year. The reason, I think, 
why the inquirv was mainly confined 
to the Metropolis by the Committee 
last year was that the Question was 
more particularly dealt with by the 
noble Earl (the Earl of Aberdeen) in 
moving for the Committee. There was, 
as some of your Lordships will remem. 
ber, a considerable amount of agitation 
going on during the winter of last year 
with regard to the distress among the 
unemployed, and no doubt as regards 
the Metropolis some pressure was put 
upon the Government to consent to the 
inquiry. The order of Reference did 
include ‘‘ other populous places,” but, 
when the Committee appointed had gone 
through a considerable part of its work, 
it became evident that if the inquiry 
were to be extended to populous dis- 
tricts outside the Metropolis it would be 
impossible to report during the last 
Session. It was thought to be of some 
importance to get the Report so far 
as it concerned the Metropolis, in 
order that matters agitating the public 
mind might be set at rest. As far as 
the Government is concerned, it is en- 
tirely for the House to say whether the 
Committee should be re-appointed ; but 
if it is it will be well for the Metropolis 
to be excluded from the scope of inquiry, 
so that the same ground may not 
be gone over again. If the inquiry 
is moved for, I think it will not 
be unfair to ask that some specific 
grievance, or some special subject of 
inquiry, should be indicated, because 
the House at large will probably 
not regard the fact that no similar in- 
quiry had been instituted for 20 years 
as sufficient ground for a fresh inquiry. 
I can only say with regard to the inquiry 


Lord Balfour of Burleigh 
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Dock Accommodation. 820 
of last year, which was a most exhaus- 
tive one so far as it went, that it isa 
matter for congratulation that no serious 
maladministration was bronght to light. 
Tue Eart or ABERDEEN: My 
Lords, it is the fact that the Govern- 
ment did assent to the appointment of 
the Committee last year, although it 
was with some reluctance. Before 
moving for the re-appointment of the 
Committee, I should like to consult with 
the noble Lord who presided over the 
Committee, and other noble Lords; but 
my impression is that their opinion will 
be, if not altogether unanimously in 
favour of the re-appointment of the 
Committee, at any rate sufficient to 
justify me, or some other noble 
Lord, in moving its re-appointment. 
It occurs to me, my Lords, that 
among the advantages which will be 
gained by that inquiry and by the able 
Report which the Chairman of the 
Committee drew up in this; that it was 
made clear that certain powers which 
were vested in the Board of Guardians 
had become inoperative, or at any rate 
they were not resorted to, and in fact the 
Boards of Guardians in many cases 
seemed unaware of what their powers 
were. I think that shows that the 
continuation of the Inquiry as regards 
other districts than those dealt with 
last Session would be highly desirable. 


GIBRALTAR—PROPOSED BOCK ACCOM- 
MODATION. 


QUESTION. OBSERVATIONS. 


Viscount SIDMOUTH, in rising to 
ask Her Majesty’s Government whether 
it had been decided to proceed with the 
construction of a dock at Gibraltar, and, 
if it had been, how soon the work would 
be commenced, said: My Lords, this 
question was put by me some two or 
three months ago, during last Session, 
and on that occasion received the satis- 
factory answer from the Admiralty that 
the matter was under consideration. I 
hope that the answer of my noble Friend 
to-day will be to the same effect. 

Lorp ELPHINSTONE: My Lords, 
having regard to the interest that my 
noble Friend takes in this question, I 
am not at all surprised that he returns 
again to the Question he put to me in 
August last, and repeated in December. 
In my reply on August 3rd, I stated 
there were five schemes before the 
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Admiralty. Two of them. only 
were accompanied by any details, and 
pending the receipt of details of the 
other three schemes, the matter re- 
mained in abeyance. In December I 
was unable to be present ; but my noble 
Friend the Secretury of State for the 
Colonies (Lord Knutsford) answered for 
me in effect that the matter was still 
under the consideration of the 
Admiralty. Since that, we haye had a 
scheme submitted, by which it was pro- 
posed that about 40 acres of water 
should be enclosed, that coal wharves 
should be built, and that two docks 
should be constructed—one for the 
Imperial Navy, and the other 
for the mercantile marine. There 
are objections, and serious objec- 
tions, to that scheme, which I do not 
think it is necessary for me to enter 
into at present. The Director of Works 
has lately been at Gibraltar, and has 
gone over the whole of the schemes 
that have been submitted. The Ad- 
miralty have had under consideration the 
whole of the various schemes, and have 
given a general approval to one, which 
is for the construction of a dock on the 
site of the new mole, and the reserva- 
tion of this site has been asked for on 
behalf of the Navy. The Admiralty 
are fully aware of the desirability of 
having a dock at Gibraltar, and are 
sensible of the inconveniences which 
have been felt for the want of dock 
accommodation there; but in face of 
what are considered more pressing 
Imperial necessities it is not proposed 
that any immediate steps be taken for 
the construction of docks. 

Tae Eart or CARNARVON: My 
Lords, I hope the Admiralty will con- 
sider a little longer before they come to 
a decision on this important subject. 
I always regret very much when I find 
myself at variance with the noble Lord 
(Lord Elphinstone), especially on ques- 
tions where professional knowledge 
enters so very largely ; but I must say, 
from all that I have ever heard, and from 
all the study that I have been able to 
give to the subject, it does seem to me 
that the construction of a Naval dock 
at Gibraltar would be a matter the de- 
sirability of which is certainly more 
than questionable. It would mean an 
expense which is to be deprecated at a 
moment when so much money is needed 
for similar purposes, and from the mili- 
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tary point of view, in time of war, at 
all events, the construction of a dock 
at Gibraltar is absolutely useless. 
I say_useless for two reasons. In the 
first place, a complete change has come 
over the whole system of artillery. The 
cannon now used are of enormous range, 
twice, at least, as powerful as those of 
former years; acd from the heights of 
the Spanish hills heavy guns could 
render a dock at Gibraltar absolutely 
untenable. The question has been gone 
into over and over again; and it is in- 
controvertible that if Spain were Great 
Britain’s enemy it would be impossible 
to hold the docks at Gibraltar. In the 
second place, it is to be remembered that 
there exist a very good dock with arsenal 
and workshopsat Plymouth, and another 
very good dock with arsenal, workshop, 
and accessories at Malta, both of which 
places are practically only three days” 
sail from Gibraltar. My Lords, what is- 
really needed at Gibraltar and, indeed,. 
at all our coaling stations (and about 
this there is no controversy) is a greater 
number of modern guns. At present 
there are at Gibraltar some 400 or 500 
absolutely obsolete guns. I believe the- 
Admiralty are taking steps to send out 
to Gibraltar some new guns, and 
in a few months there will be 
a considerable accession of strength 
to the place. The whole question, 
as my noble Friend knows, is a 
very large one; involving many others. 
There is the question of armaments, and. 
the scarcely less difficult question of gar- 
rison, and all sorts of questions which 
have been created or largely altered by 
steam communication, which renders. 
a place like Gibralter quite different to 
what it used to be. There is the question 
of communication with India through 
the Mediterranean and by the Suez 
Canal, or by the alternative route of the 
Cape of Good Hope. For all these 
reasons, and a variety of others which. 
I need not go into, I trust that the Ad- 
mirality will think twice and thrice be- 
fore they commit themselves upon a 
question so large as that which is in- 
volved in the construction of a dock at 
Gibraltar, which it is probable would 
after all be of very little practical 
utility. 
House adjourned at a quarter pefore Five 
o’clock, till To-morrow, a quarter 
past Ten o'clock. 
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HOTIONS. 


0 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT (IRELAND) 
PROVISIONAL ORDERS BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. Solicitor General for Ire- 
land, Bill to confirm certain Provisional Orders 
of the Local Government Board for Ireland 
relating to Kilrush and Cappoquin, ordered to 
be broughtin by Mr. Solicitor General for Ire- 
land and Mr. Jackson. 

Bill presented, and read first time. [Bill 145.] 











CRIMINAL LAW AND PROCEDURE 
(IRELAND) ACT, 1887 (ARREST OF 
DR. TANNER.) 


Mr. SPEAKER acquainted the House 
that he had received the following letter 
relating to the arrest of Dr. Tanner, a 
Member of this House :— 

March 2nd, 1889. 
Sir, 

I have the honour to acquaint you that I 
have received a communication from the Com- 
missioner of Police for the Metropolis, inform- 
img me that Dr. Charles K. D. Tanner, a 
Member of the House of Commons, was arrested 
at an early hour this morning, within the 
Metropolitan Police District, under a Warrant 
granted by H. F. Considine, Esq., a Justice of 
the Peace for the County of Tipperary, for 
offences therein specified against the provisions 
of “ Tne Criminal Law and Procedure (Ireland) 
Act, 1887,’’ and duly backed by me on February 
20th last, for the purpose of being executed 
within my jurisdiction. 

I have the honour to be, Sir, 
Your obedient Servant, 
J. VAUGHAN. 
A Metropolitan Police Magistrate. 
The Right Hon. the Speaker, 
House of Commons. 


QUESTIONS, 


0 
POSTAGE RATES. 


Mr. HENNIKER HEATON (Can- 
terbury) asked the Postmaster Gene- 
ral whether he was aware that a letter 
posted in France for New Caledonia was 
only charged 25 centimes, or 23d., and 
from England to New Caledonia the 








charge was 4d. per letter, whereas a! 
' 
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letter to Australia by the same route, 
1,000 miles nearer England, was charged 
6d.; whether he was aware the ocean 
postage from Germany to Australia was 
20 pfennings, or less than 24d. per 
letter. and from Germany to the savage 
island of New Guinea only the same 
charge, whereas the charge from 
England to Australia by the all-sea 
route was 4d. per letter; and, whether 
he intended to make a further reduction 
in the postage to Australia. . 

Tue POSTMASTER GENERAL(Mr. 
Raikes, Cambridge University), The 
hon. Member seems to have forgotten 
that I answered in the affirmative an 
identical question raised by him in 
March, 1887. But I may qualify my 
previous answer by stating what the 
hon. Member probably knows, that a 
letter may now be sent to Australia by 
long sea route for a postage of 4d. 


and Revenues. 


CHURCH PROPERTY AND REVENUES. 


Mr. CHANNING (Northamptonshire, 
KE.) asked the under Secretary for the 
Home Department whether he was 
now in @ position to state when the 
Return, ordered on the 20th of June 
1887, of the property and revenues of 
the Church of England and the Ecclesi- 
astical Commissioners under the several 
heads specified in the Address moved on 
that day, would be presented to the 
House. 

*THe UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE ror tuze HOME DEPART- 
MENT(Mr. Stuart- Wort ey, Sheffield, 
Hallam): I fear that I can give no 
hope that it will be possible to present 
this Return to Parliament in a proper 
form this Session, even if it were possible 
that it might be presented in a more or 
less imperfect and unrevised form. I 
would suggest that the hon. Member 
should repeat this question later in the 
Session, and in the meantime communi- 
cate with the KEcclesiastical Com- 
missioners, who, as I am informed, are 
willing to give him particulars as to the 
precise state to which the work has 
advanced. 

Mr. CHANNING further asked 
whether the hon. Gentleman had ascer- 
tained whether it would be possible to 
issue a separate Return as to the 
Metropolitan area? 

Me. STUART-WORTLEY: I will 


make inquiry. 
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LIGHTHOUSES IN THE HEBRIDES, 


Mr. FRASER-MACKINTOSH (In- 
verness-shire) asked the Lord Advocate 
whether he was aware that from the 
want of a sufficient number of light- 
houses in the Hebrides, grave risks and 
impediments to navigation occurred ; 
whether representations had been fre- 
quently made to the Commissioners of 
Northern Lighthouses, as to the neces- 
sity for Lighthouses at Rudha Hunish 
(the northernmost part of Skye), and at 
Kylekhea, in the Sound of Sleat; and 
whether Government would take steps 
to remove these dangers ? 

Sm MICHAEL HICKS-BEACH (re- 
plying for The Lorp Apvocare) said : 
I have communicated with the Com- 
missioners of Northern Lighthouses, 
who inform me that they cannot trace 
any application having been made to 
them for a light at Rudha Hunish, 
which, in their opinion, is not a suitable 
position for a lighthouse. One applica- 
tion has been made to them for the light- 
ing of Kyle Rhea—namely, in 1884, 
andthe Commissioners have decidedthat, 
while such a light would be useful to 
the trade navigating the Sound, there 
were other points on the coasts of Seot- 
land and its Islands where lights and 
seamarks were more urgently required, 
and they accordingly are not at present 
prepared to recommend this expendi- 
ture. 


THE ‘‘ CONGRESS CATECHISM” IN 
INDIA. 


Cotoyet HUGHES (Woolwich) (for 
Sir Epwarp Watkin, Hythe): Asked 
the Under Secretary of State for 
India whether the Government is aware 
that a publication called the ‘‘ Congress 
Catechism” has been printed, in the 
twelve languages of India, and circula- 
ted by millions amongst the Hindu 
people, by an Association calling itself 
the ‘‘ National Congress ;’’ whether he 
is aware that, in form of dialogue be- 
tween a mulvi and a peasant, that 
“Catechism”? contains the follow- 
ing :— 

‘‘Rambaksh : But surely you don’t want us 
to join together and fight with the Sirkar? If 
we killed all the Europeans how should we get 
along? All would be anarchy (ghader), as 1 
remember when I was young. You cannot 
mean this. 

‘*Molvi Fariduddin; God forbid! This 
would be a sin. 
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poor Europeans? Many of them are really 
good men ; most of them mean at any rate to do 
right. They are ignorant, no doubt, of the 
rights of most matters concerning us; they 
blunder, they cause us misery, but they do it 
from ignorance, from an ignorance unavoidable 
under the system which they work on, and 
which, even did they wish it, they could not 
change without our help. Besides, though we 
of the new generation are growing up able to 
assist them and do much for the country, the 
whole of us put together have not yet sufficient 
experience and self-reliance to manage the 
administration entirely without their help. 
Kill the Europeans? No, Rambaksh, let us 
say, rather, God bless all of them (and there 
are many such) who feel kindly towards us in 
their hearts, and according to their lights mean 
well towards us, and God forgive those amongst 
them (and let us hope they are not many) who 
dislike and despise us, and care nothing what 
becomes of us.’’ 


And whether the Government intend 
to take steps to punish the authors and 
distributors of these papers. 

Mr. BRADLAUGG (Northampton) : 
May I ask the hon. Gentleman before 
he replies, whether he is aware that the 
words copied in the question are not to 
be found in the ‘‘ Congress Catechism ”’ 
at all, but that they are in a separate 
and distinct publication, entitled ‘‘ Con- 
versations,” and whether this very con- 
versation is not given in the correspon- 
dence between Mr. A. O. Hume and Sir 
Auckland Colvin ? 

*THe UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE ror INDIA (Sir J. Gorsz, 
Chatham): The hon. Member for North- 
ampton (Mr. Bradlaugh) is quite correct, 
and he shows that he is a better autho- 
rity inregard tothe“ CongressCatechism”’ 
than the hon. Baronet who gave notice 
of the Question. The hon. Member is 
quite correct in saying that the dialogue 
is not in the ‘‘ Catechism,” but in one of 
two separate pamphlets which the late 
Viceroy described as being of a very 
questionable character. The Secretary 
of State is aware that publications have 
been circulated in India, among which 
are the ‘ Congress Catechism,’’ and the 
‘*Conveisations”’ referred to by the hon. 
Member, which are described by the 
late Viceroy as ‘‘animated by a very 
questionable spirit, and manifestly in- 
tended to excite the hatred of the people 
against the public servants of the 
Crown.” But the Secretary of State is 
disposed to direct the efforts of Govern- 
ment to the better education rather than 
to the punishment of the authors and 
distributors of these papers. 








227 The East 
Mr. BRADLAUGH: May I ask 


whether the late Viceroy has not in ex- 
press terms declared his belief in the 
desire of the National Congress to work 
loyally in bringing about internal re- 
forms? 


*Sir J. GORST: If the hon. Gentle- 
man depends upon any particular words 
be must give me notice of the Question. 
On behalf of the Secretary of State, I 
may say that the Government are not 
desirous of joining in an indiscriminate 
condemnation of the Congress. 


SUGAR BOUNTIES. 


Sir LYON PLAYFAIR (Leeds, S.) 
asked the Under Secretary of State for 
the Colonies whether he will lay upon 
the Table official Returns showing, as 
stated by him in Greenock on 1st 
November, 1888, that sugar bounties 
cost France £3,380,600; Germany 
£3,238,484; Austria £1,036.667; Bel- 
gium £813,000; Holland £309,655; or, 
if he is not in possession of official Ke- 
turns, whether he will state on what 
authority these figures are given, and, 
if the authority is from official sources, 
he will indicate references to them ? 


*Taze UNDER SECRETARY of 
STATE (Baron Henry pe Worms, 
Liverpool, East Toxteth): The figures 
quoted by the hon. Gentleman, and 
used by me at Greenock, were derived 
from the recognised organ of the Ger- 
man sugar manufacturers, Vie Deutsche 
Zuckerindustrie, and, as far as I know, 
their general accuracy is not disputed 
by the Powers concerned. As regards 
France, if the right hon. Gentleman 
will consult the /ournal Offciel, he will 
will find that in the debate on the sugar 
question in the Senate, on the 17th of 
June, 1888, the then Minister of 
Finance, M. Tirard—who now occupies 
the same post in the present Administra- 
tion—stated that the amount of the 
sugar bounties in France in recent 
years had fluctuated between 70 and 90 
millions of francs. ‘The latter sum 
—equal to £3,650,000—is £300,000 
more than the amount I quoted in the 
House the other night. 


THE EAST COAST OF AFRICA. 


Mr. ALEX. M‘ARTHUR (Leicester) 
asked the Under Swcretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs whether Her Majesty’s 
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Government have made any inquiry, or 
obtained any information, concerning 
the murder of Mr. Brooks, an English 
missionary, which it was reported took 
place at M’Kanga, a few miles from the 
East African Coast, on the 21st of Janu- 
ary; aud whether, in view of the fact 
that numerous missionaries are till 
peacefully engaged in their work and 
enjoying the confidence of the Native 
tribes beyond the disturbed coast-line, 
Her Majesty’s Government have taken 
any steps to explain to the chiefs and 
people of the disturbed districts that 
England is not to be regarded by the 
Natives of the East African Coast as a 
belligerent Power, and especially that 
she has no responsibility for the methods 
which have been pursued by the officers 
of the German East African Com- 
pany. 


Mr. BURDETT-COUTTIS (West- 
minster): Before the right hon. Gentle- 
man answers the Question, I should like 
to ask him if it is nut the fact that the 
Imperial British East African Company 
has, by its prudent conduct and enter- 
prise, established harmonious and 
peaceful relations with all the Native 
tribes with which it has come in con- 
tact ? 


Tue UNDER SECRETARY oF 
STATE ror FOREIGN AFFAIRS 
(Sir James Fenrcusson, Manchester, 
N.E.): The information received by 
Her Majesty’s Government respecting _ 
the murder of Mr. Brooks is precisely 
of the same character as that which has 
appeared in the newspapers. The un- 
fortunate gentleman lost his life through 
incautiously approaching the disturbed 
coast, in spite of warnings as to the 
danger of so doing. The remaining 
missionaries in the interior will, it is to 
be hoped, be warned by Mr. Brooks’s 
fate, and will not venture into such 
districts. This would insure their safety 
better than an intimation of the 
character suggested, the success of 
which, if it were expedient to make it, 
would be very doubtful. In answer to 
my hon. Friend, I am glad to be able 
to say that the relations of the British 
East Africa Company have been of the 
character which he describes. They 
have shown great prudence in their 
proceedings, and have, for the most 
part, avoided all disputes with the 


natives. 
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FATAL ACCIDENT CAUSED BY 
MAILBAGS. 


Mr. ESSLEMONT asked the Post- 
master General whether his attention 
had been called to the sad death of a 
passenger between Aberdeen and Lon- 
don, near Carlisle, alleged to have been 
caused by mailbags; and, if so, what 
steps, if any, had been taken to prevent 
a recurrence of any similar fatality ? 

Mr. RAIKES: I heard with much 
regret of the lamentable accident re- 
ferred to by the hon. Member, which, 
I believe, is the only one of the kind 
that has ever happened, and I imme- 
diately caused special inquiry to be 
made by an experienced officer, who was 
sent to the neighbourhood for the pur- 
pose. It appears that the unfortunate 
passenger, who had been taken ill in 
the train, was leaning as far as possible 
out of the window of her carriage, and 
thus came in contact with the pouch 
suspended from the standard of the 
apparatus ueed for exchanging mailbags. 
Although the apparatus, which is of 
the usual description, was accurately ad- 
justed and in perfect working order, and 
there can be no doubt that the sad 
fatality was purely accidental, yet I will 
not fail to pursue the inquiry in order 
to secure for the public all possible pre- 
cautions against accident. 


IRELAND—THE PRISONER TRACY. 

Mr. M‘CARTAN (Down, 8.) asked the 
Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland, whether he will state under 
what order of a Court of Law Thomas 
Tracy was removed from Belfast Gaol 


to Millbank Prison, where he still. 


remains; for what purpose Tracy was 
previously removed from Castlebar to 
Belfast Gaol ; when, and on what charge, 
Tracy was convicted, and what sentence 
was passed upon him; whether, during 
his imprisonment in Belfast, he was 
daily supplied with dinners of the first 
quality, and also with beer or porter, 
and by whom same were supplied ; 
whether the /reeman’s Journal was sent 
him daily from a local police barrack ; 
whether County Inspector Heard, and 
District Inspector Gibbons, or any other 
officer of police, paid several visits to 
him there, and saw him without the 
presence of a warder; whether he is 
aware that Tracy alleges these officers 
of police promised him his liberty if he 
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would swear against an Irish Nationalist 
Member of Parliament, and a certain 
priest in connection with a murder in 
the West of Ireland; whether, on his 
refusal to swear what he knew to be 
false, Tracy was threatened with im- 
prisonment for life; whether Head 
Constable Preston, or any other con- 
stable, told Tracy on his way to Belfast 
that he was wanted as a witness for the 
Parnell Commission, gave him money, 
and said that he would be visited in 
Belfast Gaol by gentlemen, who would 
tell him what he was wanted to swear ; 
and whether, under the circumstances, 
he will grant an independent inquiry 
into these serious charges made by 
Tracy ? 

Tue CHIEF SECRETARY ror IRE- 
LAND (Mr. A. J. Batrour, Man- 
chester, E.): 1. Iam informed that the 
man referred to was brought over to 
England under an order from the Special 
Commission Court. 2. While this man 
wasin Castlebar Prison it was publicly 
announced in a local Roman UVatholic 
Chapel that he had turned informer, and 
there was also reliable information that 
he was being tampered with to prevent 
him from giving information. He was 
accordingly removed to Belfast. 3. He 
was committed to prison for 12 months 
on the 16th of August, 1888, in default 
of finding sureties to be of good be- 
haviour, for having made use of 
threatening language towards one 
Patrick Connors. 4 and 5. I under- 
stand that he was treated like other bail 
prisoners. 6. County Inspector Head 
did not visit this man, but he was 
visited by County Inspector Milling and 
District Inspector Gibbons, both in 
Castlebar and Belfast Prisons, in con- 
sequence of the man’s having previously 
disclosed important information with 
reference to serious crimes, which it was 
the duty of these officers tu investigate. 
No warder was present. 

Mr. SEXTON (Belfast, W.): How 
did it happen that the solicitor to this 
man several times applied to the Irish 
Prisons Board to be allowed to see him 
and was refused, and is it true that 
access has been permitted to certain 
police officers transferred by the Govern- 
ment to the service of the /imes? I also 
wish to know whether, in view of the 
grave allegations contained in the Ques- 
tion of my hon. Friend that this man 
was promised his liberty by certain police 
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officers if he would swear against an 
Irish Nationalist Member ; that he was 
wanted as a witness for the Parnell 
Commission, and that he would be 
visited by a gentleman who would tell 
him what he was wanted to swear, and 
that on his refusal to swear he was 
threatened with imprisonment for life; 
the Chief Secretary will be content to 
allow the allegations to rest upon the 
denial of the persons incriminated ? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I believe 
these allegations to be untrue, but as 
the man is to appear before the Special 
Commission an opportunity will be 
afforded of ascertaining all the facts. 

Mr. SEXTON: Will the right hon. 
Gentleman be good enough to say why 
the solicitor to the prisoner was refused 
admission to him, while free admission 
was given to the Zimes emissary ? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I am not 
aware that such was the fact. There is 
no suggestion of the kind in the Ques- 
tion. 

Mr. M‘CARTAN: The right hon. 
Gentleman did not answer paragraphs 
four and five of my question, namely, 
whether during Tracy’s imprisonment 
in Belfast he was daily supplied with 
dinners of the first quality and also with 
beer or porter; by whom the same 
were supplied ; and whether the Free- 
man’s Journat was sent to him daily from 
a local police barracks ? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I did answer 
he right hon. Gentleman. I stated 
hat I understood from the report of the 
Prisons Board that the prisoner was 
treated like all other bail-prisoners. 


THE CITY CHAMBERLAIN’S COURT. 

Dr. CLARK (Caithness) asked the 
Home Secretary whether the City 
Chamberlain had the right to sentence 
any City apprentice to 14 days’ solitary 
confinement in the City bridewell for 
neglecting to carry out any order of his 
master; whether lately an apprentice 
was sentenced to 14 days’ imprisonment 
for a trivial offence, the evidence not 
being taken on oath; and whether the 
Government would bring in a measure 
to abolish this Court ? 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror 
THE HUME DEPARTMENT (Mr. 
Mattuews, Birmingham, E.): The 
City Chamberlain informs me that he 
has an ancient customary jurisdiction in 
connection with the Mayor’s Court. to 


Mr. Sexton 
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adjudicate on disputes between masters 
and apprentices. I beg to refer the 
hon. Member to the second Report of 
the Commissioners on Municipal Cor- 
porations on this subject (1837, No. 60, 
appendix, p. 100}. The committal of 
an apprentice to the bridewell for mis- 
conduct is in accordance with the custom 
of the City, and provisions for his recep-- 
tion and treatment are made in a scheme 
for the management of the bridewell, 
approved by the Court of Chancery in 
1860. In the particular case referred 
to, the apprentice was not sentenced to. 
solitary confinement, and his offence 
was not a trivial one. He had been 
twice previously warned by the Cham- 
berlain for his misconduct. Evidence 
is not taken on oath, but an apprentice 
is not imprisoned unless he admits the 
facts alleged against him, and only in 
cases of incorrigible conduct. I have 
reason to helieve that the Chamberlain’s. 
Court is distinguished for its impartial 
administration and care of the rights of 
apprentices, and the Government do 
not propose to bring in a measure to 
abolish the Court. 


PUSTAGE OF PRINTED CIRCULARS. 

Dr. CLARK (Caithness) asked the 
Postmaster-General whether it is the 
case that circulars and other printed 
matters open at both ends if in the third 
person are charged one halt-penny, but 
if in the first person one penny; and, if 
so, on what grounds this differential 
rate is made. 

Tue POSTMASTER GENERAL (Mr. 
Rarxes, Cambridge University) : There 
is, I think, some misapprehension on. 
this subject. Circulars in identical 
terms, addressed to several persons, may 
be sent by book post at a postage of one 
halfpenny, whether in the first or in the 
third person; but no communications of 
the nature of a letter other than circulars 
are allowed to pass by book post, in 
whatever person they are expressed. 
Besides printed matter, accounts are per- 
mitted to pass by book post; but diffi- 
culty often arises from the senders 
printing or stamping on the accounts. 
requests for payment, or other notes, 
which are clearly of the nature of letters. 
Impersonal statements as to the prac- 
tices of a firm in regard to diseount, 
interest, &c., are not objected to. 

Mr. HOBHOUSE (Somerset, E.) 
asked whether it is the fact that a 
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postage rate of one penny is charged for 
printed circulars (open to inspection) 
jssued by Friendly Societies to their 
members, because the amount of contri- 
butions due is inserted in writing ; if 
trading firms are allowed to send in- 
voices and bills to their customers, the 
amounts due being written in every case, 
for the halfpenny rate of postage; 
what was the reason for this different 
treatment; and, whether he will alter 
the regulations so as to give Friendly 
Societies the same advantages as traders. 

Sir E. BIRKBECK (Norfolk, E.): 
May I ask whether the attention of the 
right hon. Gentleman has been called to 
the fact that a Conference of delegates 
of Friendly Societies was held on Friday 
last, representing 1,965,000 members, 
and a capital of over £13,500,000; 
whether he is aware that the present 
system of charging one penny postage 
on Friendly Societies’ circulars, con- 
taining particulars of arrears of mem- 
bers, and a request for payment, was on 
that occasion pronounced as unjust and 
unreasonable, and whether he will 
endeavour to come to an arrangement 
with the Friendly Societies’ authorities 
on this question ? 

Mr. RAIKES: Unless circular letters 
are in identical terms, they are liable to 
the letter rate of postage. ‘Traders 
enjoy no privileges which are not allowed 
to Friendly Societies, and printed circu- 
lars from a trader to his customers asking 
for payments due (with the varying 
amounts inserted) would be charged 
letter postage. Invoices and statements 
of accounts are, however, allowed to be 
forwarded at the book post rate, and I 
would suggest that any Friendly Society 
in which the hon. Member is interested 
should do what some others do—+.e., 
reduce their notices of subscriptions due 
to the form of accounts, in which 
case they are passed at the book 
post rate, circulars in identical terms 
either accompanying the accounts or 
not at the option of the Society. 
In reply to the question of my hon. 
Friend the Member for East Norfolk 
(Sir E. Birkbeck) my attention has 
been called to the meeting of the Con- 
ference, and I fully recognise the au- 
thority with which it pronounces an 
opinion. I endeavoured last year, when 
the Bill of the hon. Baronet the Mem- 
ber for the University of London (Sir 
John Lubbock) was before the House to 
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introduce some amendments into the 
law which might have met the wishes 
of these bodies, but the Bill was not 
discussed in the House nor was it finally 
approved by the Government. I shall 
be happy to confer with my hon. 
Friend and others interested in the 
matter, with a view to see how far a 
modification of the law can be intro- 
duced. 


IRELAND—JUDICIAL RENTS. 


Mr. M‘CARTAN asked the Chief 
Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant of 
Ireland whether he is aware of the 
dissatisfaction given in the Union of 
Kilkeel, county Down, by the altera- 
tions made by the Land Commission in 
the judicial rents for the year 1888 ; 
whether he is aware that the Judicial 
Rents in this Union have been increased 
where such Rents were fixed in 1884 or 
1885: whether he is aware that this 
Union chiefly consists of mountainous 
land, and covers the poorest district in 
the county Down, and that the value of 
the crops for 1888 in Kilkeel Union is 
estimated at about one-half of those of 
the previous year, when substantial 
reductions were given; and whether he 
will give the purticulars which influ- 
enced the Land Commission in arriving 
at the alterations published in their last 
Schedule ? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: The Land 
Commissicners inform me that a small 
increase has been made for 1888 in the 
Judicial Rents fixed in the Union of 
Kilkeel, county Down, in 1884 and 
1885, the increase in respect of each of 
these years being respectively 5}d. and 
3d. in the pound. As regards para- 
graph three, the hon. Member must be 
aware that the automatic alteration of 
Rents is based, not on yield, but on 
prices. 


THE HONOURABLE ARTILLERY 
COMPANY. 

Mr. BRODIE HOARE (Hampstead) 
asked the Secretary of State for War, 
if there was any reason why the arms 
and military equipment of the Honour- 
able Company should not be returned to 
the Regiment, so that it may be able to 
resume its Military exercises. 

Mr. E. STANHOPE: I. have every 
hope that new regulations will be laid 
down very shortly for securing the mili- 
tary discipline of this ancient corps by 
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bringing it under the control of the War 
Office. As soon as this is done, and a 
Lieutenant-Colonel and Adjutant has 
been appointed, his Royal Highness the 
Commander-in-Chief will be prepared 
to direct the immediate re-issue of the 
arms. 


RAILWAY RATES. 

Mr. AINSLIE (Lancashire, N. Lons- 
dale) asked the President of the Board 
of Trade, whether it is competent for 
Railway Companies, in their classifica- 
tion of rates, under ‘‘ The Railway and 
Canal Traffic Act, 1888,” to vary the 
limitation Clause fixing the minimum 
distances chargeable on traffic. 

Tue PRESIDENT or ros BOARD 
or TRADE) Sir. Mtcnart Hicks Bracu, 
Bristol W.): Yes, Sir, they may propose 
such variations, but the decision will 
remain with the Board of Trade and 
Parliament. 


FAIRS IN LONDON. 

Mr. MAPLE (Camberwell, Dulwich), 
asked the Secretary of State for the 
Home Department if his attention has 
been called to the fact that a fair is, and 
has been for some time carried on upon 
a piece of ground situated between 
number 20 and number 22, Church 
Street, Camberwell, to the great loss, 
inconvenience, and annoyance of the 
tradesmen and residents generally in the 
neighbourhood ; and whether, in view of 
such injury caused by the fair, he will 
instruct the Commissioner of Police for 
the Metropolis to take immediate steps 
to put an end to it? 

Mr. J. R. KELLY (Camberwell, N.), 
had also on the paper the following 
question:—To ask the Secretary for 
the Home Department, whether he has 
received complaints as to the great loss 
and annoyance caused to tradesmen and 
ratepayers generally in Trafalgar Road, 
Old Kent Road, owing to the carrying 
on of the fair now held there; and, 
whether he will instruct the Com- 
missioner of Police to proceed against 
the owner or occupier of the land upon 
which this fair has now been held for 
many months. 

Me. MATTHEWS: I will answer 
this Question of the hon. Member 
for Dulwich, and that of my hon. 
Friend the Member for North Camber- 
well, at the same time. I received on 


Saturday last two communications al- | 


Mr. E. Stanhope 
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leging inconvenience caused by fairs at 
Camberwell and Old Kent Road. These 
I at once referred to the Commissioner 
of Police, who has not vet had time to 
make the necessary inquiries and to re- 
port tome on the subject. 


IRELAND—MR. BRODRICK AND MR. 


PARNELL. 
Mr. J. E. REDMOND (for Mr- 
Wittram = Repyvonp) (Fermanagh: 
N.) asked the Under Secretary o 


State for War whether he is cor- 
rectly reported. when speaking at 
Blackburn in April, 1887, as having 
used the following words: ‘There 
was one subject on which their 
opponents were exceedingly blind. He 
meant the letter of Mr. Parnell, which 
appeared in the Zimes. He was not 
going to mince language about that 
letter, and he said it was Mr. Parnell’s 
letter,” and, if so, whether he is now 
prepared to withdraw this statement ? 
*Tue FINANCIAL SECRETARY to 
the WAR OFFICE (Mr. Bropricx, 
Surrey, Guildford): The hon. Mem- 
ber is aware that I answered a 
similar question on April 25, 1887, 
three days after the speech was 
made. I then explained that the ex- 
pression I used was, ‘I call it Mr. Par- 
nell’s letter,’’ and I gave my reasons for 
so calling it in the absence of any action 
to disprove it in a Court of law. As the 
allegation put forward by the 7imes has 
not been substantiated, I have no hesi- 
tation in withdrawing the expression 
which, as it was not well-founded, I 
regret to have used. 


IRELAND —THE CASE OF MR. 
DUNLEARY, 


Mr. O'KEEFFE asked the Chief 
Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant of 
Ireland why Mr. Dunleary, journalist, 
Ennis, county Clare, who was sentenced 
to three months’ imprisonment by Mr. 
Hoddes, R.M., for, as the official an- 
nouncement of his sentence recorded on 
his cell door announces, ‘‘ abusing & 
policeman,”? has been removed last 
Monday from Limerick, his county dis- 
trict prison, to Tullamore Gaol; and, 
whether there are at present over 40 
empty cells in Limerick Gaol, and, if s0, 
what reasons, disciplinary or precaution- 
ary, have occasioned the necessity of Mr. 
Dunleary’s transfer ? 
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Mr. A. J. BALFOUR said he was 
unable, at present, to answer the 
question, not having received the 
necessary information. A report had 
been called for, but had not yet been 
received. 


BERBERA. 


Mr. BUCHANAN (Edinburgh, W.) 
asked the Under Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs whether Berbera, on 
the Somati Coast, was attacked by the 
Somalis on the 5th of October last; 
what was the reported strength of the 
attacking and defending forces, and 
what were the names of the Civil and 
Military officers present; and, has the 
action taken by the officer in charge and 
his subordinates been sanctioned by the 
Government; and, if so, is it/the inten- 
tion of the Government to recognize the 
services of the officers engaged ? 

*SIR J. GORST: Yes; but no special 
report has been received of the details 
of the action, or of the views or inten- 
tions of the Government in respect there- 
of. The attack was made by the Ayal 
Ahmed tribe, and was repulsed by de- 
tachments of the Aden troop and ard 
Bombay Native Infaatry under Captain 
Ashby. On our side the Joss was one 
policeman killed and one wounded. 


IRELAND—THE PRISONER TRACY. 


Mr. M‘CARTAN asked the Secretary 
of State for the Home Department, with 
reference to the visit of Head Constable 
Preston of the Royal Irish Constabulary 
to the prisoner Tracy at Milbank Prison, 
whether he will state by whom tke ap- 
plication for permission to visit Tracy 
was made in this case; whether the 
name of the intending visitor was men- 
tioned in the application ; and whether 
Head Constable Preston’s interview 
with Tracy was held in the presence of 
a warder; and, if so, if he will give the 
name of the warder? 

Mr. MATTHEWS: The application 
was made by Mr. Soames, Solicitor, who 
asked that James Preston, whom he 
named, might be allowed to see Tracy. 
James Preston’s interviews with Tracy 
were held within the view of Chiet-warder 
Weir, who was in charge of Tracy. I 
see that I am erroneously reported to 
have described Tracy asa “short-time ”’ 
prisoner—that is, a persun imprisoned 
in default of sureties of the peace. 
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Mr. DILLON (Mayo, E.): The right 
hon. Gentleman used the expression that 
the interview took place within the view 
of the Chief-warder. Was it within the 
hearing of the Chief-warder ? 

Mr. MATTHEWS: No, it was not. 
It took place in the room which is com- 
monly called the Solicitor’s Room, with a 
sort of glass cage through which, with- 
out being able to hear the conversation, 
the warder car see all that goes on. 

Mr. SEXTON: Were these visits to 
Tracy made at his request or with his 
knowledge ? 

Mr. MATTHEWS: I believe that 
the fact is that any prisoner who wishes 
to see a solicitor is allowed to have an 
interview. 

Mr. SEXTON: But this was a head 
constable and not a solicitor. Had the 
solicitor for the defence the same free 
access to the prisoner ? 

Mr. MATTHEWS: The same rule 
would be applied in all cases when an 
application is made for an interview 
with a prisoner. 


REMOVAL OF COFFINS FROM FAMILY 
VAULTS. 

Mr. HALLEY STEWART (Lincoln- 
shire, Spalding), asked the Secretary of 
State for the Home Department whe- 
ther he is aware that the Bishop of St. 
Albans, having been requested to insti- 
tute an inquiry into the facts connected 
with the removal and breaking up of 
lead coffins from the vault of the Combe 
family in Hemel Hempsted Church, and 
the placing of the remains in a hole in 
the churchyard, has replied that he is 
advised that he has no power to insti- 
tute such an inquiry, and has suggested 
that the only legal remedy is by pro- 
ceedings under the Church Discipline 
Acts; and whether, under these cir- 
cumstances, the Government will under- 
take to institute such proceedings, or 
will afford assistance to the descendant 
of the Combe family, who is the com- 
plaining party ? 

Mr. MATTHEWS: No, Sir, I have 
had no communication with the Bisho 
of St. Albans cn this matter, and 
have no information as to any proceed- 
ings having been taken before him. I 
have already pointed out in this House 
that if any such facts as are alleged 
have taken place, there is a legal 
remedy which it is in the power of any 
person aggrieved to enforce in a sum- 
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mary way. The consent of the Secre- 
tary of State is not necessary to such 
proceedings, and under these circum- 
stances the Government are not prepared 
to take any further action in the matter. 


BELFAST POST OFFICE. 


Mr. SEXTON (Belfast, W.): I beg 
to ask the Postmaster General whether 
he is aware that after the closing of the 
post and telegraph office in Waring 
Street, Belfast, it was found necessary 
to re-open a branch post office there; 
and whether, considering that the new 
general post office affords no convenience 
to the district of Waring Street for the 
despatch of telegrams, and that a tele- 
graph office is more urgently required 
there than the post office, he will now 
take steps to have a telegraph office 
established in connection with this 
branch post office as soon as possible ? 

Mr. RAIKES: In reply to the hon. 
Member, I have to state that I have only 
to-day received a full report relative to 
the question of re-establishing the tele- 
graph office in Waring Street, and I 
should like to have an opportunity of 
further considering this report before 
answering the hon. Member’s Question. 


THE HONOURABLE ARTILLERY 
COMPANY. 


Mr. R. K. CAUSTON (Southwark, 
W.): I beg to ask the Secretary of 
State for War whether he or the Military 
authorities have taken any, and, if so, 
what, steps to inquire into the charges of 
want of discipline made against the 
Honourable Artillery Company by His 
Grace the Duke of Portland, the late 
Lieutenant Colonel of the Regiment; 
and whether he can state the result of 
the inquiry ? 

Mr. E. STANHOPE: The Com- 
mander-in-Chief has no power, nor have 
I, to institute such an inquiry. 


TRELAND—THE INFORMER 
CULLINANE. 

Mr. J. R. COX (Clare, E ): I beg to 
ask the Chief Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland if he can state the 
present address of Cullinane, the in- 
former, or to whom application may be 
made by the solicitor for the defence in 
the Royal Commission to have a sub- 
posna served on that person ? 


Mr. Matthews 


{COMMONS} 
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Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I believe the 
man is no longer in the country, though 
I have no personal knowledge of the 
matter. The hon. Member must be 
aware that it would endanger Oullinane’s 
life to make known his address, even if 
it were possible to do so. : 

Mr. COX: Will his whereabouts be 
made known to a solicitor if he applies 
to the right hon. Gentleman ? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: It seems to 
me it would be a serious matter to make 
public his whereabouts. 

Mr. SEXTON (Belfast, W.): Does 
the right hon. Gentleman mean the 
House to understand that he refuses 
the means of producing this witness 
before the Special Commission for fear 
of judicial censure ? 

Mr. A.J. BALFOUR: To disclose the 
man’s whereabouts ‘might be to place 
his life in danger. 

Mr. SEXTON: Will the right hon. 
Gentleman name any Officer of the 
Government who will undertake, upon 
receiving a subpoena, to serve it upon 
Callinane ? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I must have 
notice of the Question. 


CITY CHARITIES. 

Mr. J. BRYCE (Aberdeen, 8.): I 
have to ask the Vice Prezident of the 
Committee of Council en Education 
what progress has been made during 
the last six months in the work of the 
Charity Commissioners charged with 
the administration of ‘*The City of 
London Parochial Charities Act, 1888 :” 
and when the scheme or schemes which 
the Commissioners are to propose for 
the allocation of the funds dealt with by 
the Act are likely to be published. 

Mr. J. W. LOWTHER (Cumber- 
land, Penrith): Perhaps I may be 
allowed to reply to this Question. 
During the last six months progress of 
a very decisive kind (full details of 
which will appear in their forthcoming 
Report for 1888, which has been already 
prepared) has been effected, especially 
in the negotiations with Committees 
and other important bodies whose co- 
operation is essential to a beneficial 
application of the City Parochial Funds. 
The Commissioners have also prepared 
a supplementary statement of property 
under the Act, the publication of which 
has been delayed by litigation arising 
under their former statements; and 
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they have in two cases prepared schemes 
of an important kind, which have been 
for some time the subject of confidential 
communications with the parties inte- 
rested. The Commissioners anticipate 
that the schemes above referred to will 
be published in the course of the spring; 
and they hope that during the summer 
they will be able to publish the whole 
of the schemes required by the Act. 


IRELAND—MR. CECIL ROCHE. 

Mr. JOHN DILLON (East Mayo): 
In the absence of my hon. Friend Mr. 
T. P. O’Connor (Liverpool, Scotland 
Division), I beg to ask the Chief Sec- 
retary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland 
if Mr. Cecil Roche, R.M., was a lec- 
turer in the employ of the Irish Loyal 
and Patriotic Union immediately before 
his selection as a Resident Magistrate ; 
and if, at the time of Mr. Roche’s ser- 
vice under that body, the secretary was 
Mr. E. C. Houston. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I am informed 
that it is the case that Mr. Roche, prior 
to his appointment to the Resident 
Magistracy, delivered some addresses 
without remuneration on behalf of the 
organization mentioned. Mr. Houston 
was not then secretary of that body. 


IRELAND—JUDICIAL RENTS. 

Mr. PATRICK O’BRIEN (Mona- 
ghan, N.): I beg to ask the Chief Sec- 
retary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland 
whether it is true that the Land Sub- 
Commission, which sat in Oarrickma- 
cross, county Monaghan, on 9th January 
last, have not yet given their decision 
in 95} cases on the Shirley estate which 
were then heard, although they 
have since heard and inspected 40 
other cases on the same estate; 
whether he is aware that the previous 
decisions of this Sub-Commission have 
caused general dissatisfaction, and that 
in consequence of this feeling the tenants 
are threatening to withdraw from the 
Court over 200 cases at present listed for 
hearing during the present Sitting: 
and whether, under thege circumstances, 
he will represent to the Commissioners 
the desirability of at once announcing 
their decision in the cases previously 
heard, and so enable the tenants to 
decide what course they will adopt with 
regard to the cases pending. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: The Land 
Commissioners inform me that judgment 
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was given on February 28 in the 95 cases 
referred to, and also in the cases subse- 
quently heard in Carrickmacross at the 
end of January and beginning of 
February. The decisions could not have 
been given earlier, as the inspection of 
the holdings and the reports on the cases 
were not completed until that week. A 
number of cases on the new list of fair- 
rent applications from tenants on the 
Shirley estate were heard during the 
re week, and the remaining cases are 
eing disposed of as rapidly as possible ° 
by the Suab-Commission 
Carrickmacross. 


sitting at 


THE CAUTRAYDOWN FARM CASE. 

Mr. C. H. ANDERSON (Elgin and 
Nairn): I beg to ask the Lord Advocate 
whether the attention of the Government 
had been called to the judgments of the 
Lord Justice Clerk and Lord Young in 
the Cautrydown Farm Case; whether 
the Lord Justice Clerk described it as a 
deplorable case, both in its circum- 
stances and in the way it had been dealt 
with by the Sheriff Substitute, and that 
extravagant expense had been incurred 
owing to the course taken by the Sheriff 
Substitute, which was entirely and un- 
fortunately wrong ; whether Lord Young 
used similar expressions, and further 
said that the Sheriff Substitute had by 
his decision accumulated all the ex- 
penses ; a decision which he described as 
absurd and ridiculous ; and further, how 
any Sheriff could have hesitated to take 
the course the landlord prayed, he 
(Lord Young) was at a loss to conceive ; 
whether the Government will take any 
steps to remedy this miscarriage of jus- 
tice, which has caused heavy expenses 
to both parties especially the tenant ; 
whether the decisions of the Sheriff 
Substitute in question have frequently 
been reversed on appeal ; whether out of 
16 appeals to the Court of Session in 1886 
seven were wholly or partially success- 
ful, and out of 21 appeals in 1887 10 
were wholly or partially successful ; and 
whether the Government will consider 
what steps ought to be taken in the 
matter ? 

*Mr. BUCHANAN: I wish to ask 
the Lord Advocate before he replies, 
whether there has not been another case 
which has given rise to considerable 
talk, in which the decision of the Sheriff 
Substitute of Elgiushire came before the 
same Court of Appeal in Edinburgh, and 
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reversed by them, and the words used 
by one of the Judges (Lord Young) 
were almost similar to those used in this 
case—that he considered that nothing 
was more extraordinary and ridiculous 
than the conduct of the Sheriff? 

*Tae LORD ADVOOATE: As regards 
the Question of the hon. Member for 
West Edinburgh, I am not acquainted 
with the case he mentions, but perhaps 
he will give me notice and particulars. 
With regard to the Question on the 
Paper, the figures quoted inthe hon. 
Member’s question do not give the 
result of the Appeals against decisions 
of this Sheriff Substitute. I find from 
the judicial statistics that there were 16 
Appeals to the Sheriff Principal. In 
nine of these cases the decision 
was affirmed, wholly reversed in three 
cases, while four were partially reversed. 
In 1887 judgment was affirmed in 11 
cases, wholly reversed in five cases, and 
partly reversed fin five cases. As 
regards cases appealed to the Court of 
Session, I have ascertained on inquiry 
that in 1886 there was only one appeal, 
which was reversed, and in 1887 there 
were eight appeals, only two of which 
resulted in reversals. ‘These figures do 
not call for special observation. In the 
case particularly mentioned in the 
Question, the learned Sheriff Substitute 
decided that an agricultural tenant in 
bad times was entitled to hold his farm, 
and at the same time abstain from ful- 
filling an obligation in his lease to re- 
claim land. That was certainly an 
egregious error; but while sympathizing 
with the protest against this doctrine 
which is conveyed by the Question of 
the hon. and learned Gentleman, I think 
that he may rest satisfied with the 
authoritative repudiation of it by the 
Supreme Court, and that it does not call 
for any action on the part of the Govern- 
ment against a Judge who is otherwise 
an able and experienced public servant ; 
nor does there seem any reason for in- 
terference in the matter of costs, which 
fall upon the party to the suit, who 
was pronounced by the Court to have 
ea in the wrong from beginning to 
end. 


IRELAND—THE REV. MR. CLARKE’S 
ARREST. 
Mr. WILLIAM J. CORBET (Wick- 
low, E.): I beg to ask the Chief Secre- 
tary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland 


Ur. Buchanan 
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if it is true that the police nnder District 
Inspector Somerville broke into the 
house of Mrs. Dargan, of Mill Mount, 
county Wicklow, about two a.m. on 
Thursday, the 23th ultimo, for the pur- 
pose of arresting the Rev. Mr. Clarke, 
and, having forced an entrance, insisted 
on entering and searching rooms in 
which women were sleeping; if so, 
under what authority this forcible en- 
trance was made; if the warrant had 
been in the hands of the police for at 
least a month, and that during that 
time Father Clarke made no attempt to 
conceal himself or to evade arrest; and 
why such a time was chosen to arrest 
him ? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I am in- 
formed that itis the case that the police 
were obliged to force an entrance into 
the house of Mrs. Dargan, of Mill Mount, 
at about 3.40 a.m., not 2 a.m., the 
owner having refused to admit the 
officer in charge, who demanded admit- 
tance on the ground that he had a war- 
rant for the arrest of the Rev. Mr. 
Clarke, who, he had reason to believe, 
was in the house. Having entered the 
house, the owner refused to point out 
the room occupied by Mr. Clarke. The 
officer asked at one room whether Mr. 
Clarke was inside, and receiving no 
answer he opened the door, but on re- 
cognizing a woman’s voice he retired, 
expressing regret. Seeing Mrs. Dargan 
then making for another room he fol- 
lowed her, and on finding it to be Mr. 
Clarke’s he entered and effected the 
arrest. The warrant had not been for 
at least a month in the hands of the 
police ; on the contrary, it had been so 
for five days only, and during that time 
Mr. Clarke had absented himself, so far 
as the police could ascertain, from his 
residence. The hour selected was with 
a view to remove the defendant by the 
early train, so as to obviate any public 
disturbance. 

Mr. SEXTON: I wish to ask if this 
arrest could not have been carried out 
before bedtime, or early in the morn- 
ing? Also whether, as this is the 
second arrest of a priest in Ireland by 
means of burglary and breaking into a 
house at night, and the fourth arrest of 
priests under exasperating circum- 
stances, the right hon. Gentleman will 
give instructions to have the arrests car- 
ried out in some more convenient and 
decent manner ? 
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Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: There is 
every desire to carry out these arrests 
in a decent manner, but the prisoners 
have done everything in their power to 
make the arrests difficult. 

Mr. SEXTON: Will the right hon. 
Gentleman say why the arest was not 
made either before or at bedtime ? 

Mz. A. J. BALFOUR: I will make in- 
quiries. I may sav, in addition to what 
I have already told the House, that even 
at the early hour in the morning at 
which the arrest was effected the 
church bells were rung in order to col- 
lect a crowd. 

Mr. CLANCY (Dublin Co., N.): 
Under what Statute are the police en- 
titled to improvise a battering ram to 
break in the door of a private house ? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I have no in- 
formation that they used a battering ram; 
on the contrary, I understand that the 
back door of the premises was pushed 
open; a policeman got through a win- 
dow which was uubolted, and opened 
the front door. 

Mr. J. P. GILL (Louth, 8.): Is the 
right hon. Gentleman aware that Father 
Clarke twice on Sunday said Mass at 
the usual place of worship in the 
parish ? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: No, Sir ; I was 


not aware of it. 


THE METROPOLITAN BOARD OF 
WORKS. 

Mr. SEAGER HUNT (Marylebone, 
W.): I beg, Sir, to ask the President 
of the Local Government Board whether 
the members of the Metropolitan Board 


of Works did, on Friday the Ist of 


March, raise the salaries of about 
twenty of their officials, thereby raising 
considerably the amount to be paid in 
pensions in the future; whether, be- 
sides the increase of salaries above 
named, the Metropolitan Board of 
Works granted gratuities to officials for 
so-called extra services; whether both 
the increase of salaries and the gratuities 
were granted in spite of a request ad- 
dressed to the Metropolitan Board of 
Works by the London County Council, 
to the effect that these grants should be 
referred to the consideration of a joint 
Committee of the Metropolitan Board of 
Works and the London County Council; 
and whether there are any means for 
restraining actions so prejudicial to the 
Metropolitan ratepayers ? 


{ Manca 4, 1859} 
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Hon. A. ve TATTON-EGERTON 
(Cheshire, Knutsford): I wish to sup- 
plement this question by one of which 
I have given private notice, and that is, 
whether it is a fact that no Joint Com- 
mittee as formulated by the Local 
Government Act 1888 has been created 
which could possibly have dealt with 
this matter ? 

Mr. H. W. LAWSON (St. Pancras, 
W.): Will the right hon. Gentleman 
inform us on what terms—especially 
with regard to pensions — the County 
Councils will be expected to take over 
the Metropolitan Board officials ? 

*Mr. RITCHIE: I believe that no 
Joint Committee has been formed, and 
if it had been it could not possibly have 
had any authority on such a question as 
this, which is clearly within the juris- 
diction of the Metropolitan Board of 
Works. With reference to the Question 
of the hon. Member for St. Pancras, I 
should be glad if he will give notice of 
it. I imagine that the amount of pen- 
sion depends on the scale of salaries 
when the new body takes over the 
officials. With regard to the Question 
on the paper, I may say I have com- 
municated with the Metropolitan Board 
of Works as to this matter, and I learn 
that it has been their practice since 
1865, annually, in the month of January, 
to direct a Committee to consider 
whether any, and what, alterations 
should be made in the position and 
salary of any of their officers. The re- 
commendations made to the Metropolitan 
Board in the first instance were in accor- 
dance with this practice. They were 
adopted by that Board, and the total of 
the immediate annual increase of salary 
thus voted amounts to £131 2s. Gra- 
tuities to certain officers for special 
services, amounting to £431 5s., were 
also voted, on the recommendation of the 
Committee. Lalso find that a request of 
the kind referred to in the Question was 
made by the London County Council, 
and was considered by the Metropolitan 
Board, but they state that they thought 
it right to abide by the recommendation 
of the Committee. The Metropolitan 
Board appear to have acted within their 
powers in this matter, and I am not aware 
of any means of interfering with their 
action. 

Sir W. HARCOURT (Derby): Do 
I understand the right hon. Gentle- 
man to say that the situation is this, 
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that the Metropolitan Board may raise 
the salaries to any extent, and that 
the London County Council will be com- 
pelled to give pensions to that amount, 
although the salaries are raised on the 
last day of their authority? 

*Mr. RITCHIE: The right hon. Gen- 
tleman is supposing, I imagine, a condi- 
tion of things which I cannot think 
any responsible body would take up. 
But, Sir, I have told the House 
what would be the duty of the London 
County Council as to the action of the 
Metropolitan Board of Works, but it is 
impossible to express an opinion on the 
state of things stated by the right hon. 
Gentleman. He knows quite well that 
it is not unusual for salaries to have 
annual increments, but the Metropolitan 
Board do not seem to have adopted that 
system. I am informed the course they 
have taken is in strict accordance with 
precedent. 

Cotone, HUGHES (Woolwich): DoI 
understand that £131 is the total annual 
increase in the salaries of the Metro- 
politan Board staff ? 

Mr. RITCHIE: Yes, Sir; according 
to the information we have received 
from the Board. 


METROPOLITAN POLICE. 


Mr. JAMES ROWLANDS (Fins- 
bury, E.): I beg to ask the First Lord 
of the Treasury whether the Report of 
the Commissioners of Police of the 
Metropolis for the year 1888 will be 


laid upon the Table of the House before | 


the Vote in Supply for the Metropolitan 
Police is taken ? 

Mr. W. H.SMITH: Yes, Sir; every 
effort will be made to have the Report 
presented by then. 


SAMOA. 


Mr. HOWARD VINCENT (Shef- 
field, Central): I beg to ask the Under 
Secretary of State for the Colonies if it 
is a fact that the Samoan people have, 
through their chiefs, more than once 
petitioned to be taken under the pro- 
tectorate of Great Britain, and that such 
petitions have received the strong sup- 
port both of Australasian Governments 
and organs of public opinion; and, if 
so, upon what grounds and upon what 
date or dates the Home Government 
has declined to secure to the British 


Empire the Navigator Islands, which ‘ 


Sir W. Harcourt 


{COMMONS} 
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have consequently been seized by two 
Foreign Nations. 

Sm J. FERGUSSON : Proposals for 
a British annexation of Samoa were 
made by chiefs of that group in 1877, 
1883, 1884, and 1588, and were declined 
at those various periods on the ground 
that their acceptance would be impolitic, 
and in the later instances that foreign 
interests in the islands and our relations 
with other Powers precluded Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government from annexing the 
group. The Governments of Australia 
and New Zealand have in 1873 and 1884 
advocated the annexation. I must add 
that there has been no time at which 
Her Majesty’s Government have failed 
to secure the independence of these 
islands. Reciprocal assurances to that 
effect were given by Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment and the German Government, 
and the islands have not, in fact, been 
seized by any foreign Power. 


CABLE COMMUNICATION WITH THE 
CONTINENT. 

Sir ROBERT FOWLER (London): 
I beg to ask the Postmaster General 
whether he is in a position to give any 
information on the question of the 
working of the submarine cables be- 
tween this country and Germany, about 
which a statement was recently made in 
the Reichstag; and whether arrange- 
ments have now been made with France, 
Belgium, and Holland as regards the 
working of the submarine cables to those 
countries ? 

Mr. RAIKES : I am glad to be 
able to state that the negotiations with 
the Governments of Germany, Holland, 
Belgium, and France, which have been 
in progress for several months past, are 
now near cumpletion, and I have now 
every reason to hope that the working 
and the maintenance of the cables 
between this country and those named 
will, after an early date, be entirely in 
the hands of the telegraphic administra- 
tions of five Governments. A uniform 
rate of 2d. per word, with a minimum, will 
be charged—a reduction in the case of 
Germany and Holland of 1d. a word, 
and in the case of France of $d. per 
word. At the same time, negotiations 
have been proceeding and are well 
advanced between the Governments of 
France, Belgium, and this country for 
acquiring from the Submarine Telegraph 
Company the cables now their property 
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country for the transfer of the officers 
of thé Submarine Company, ta thie ser- 
vice of the Post Office, and the acquisi- 


tion of the offices, cable ship, stores, &c., 


by the Post Office. 


OPEN. AIR MEETINGS ON THE THAMES 
EMBANKMENT. 

Sir C. RUSSELL (Hackney, 8.): I 
desire to ask the Home Secretary a 
Question, of which I have given him 
private Notice, and which, as it relates 
to the pease of the metropolis, I hope 
the right hon. Gentleman will be able 
to answer—namely, whether it is true 
that notice was given to Mr. Monro 
twice, by letter, of the intention to hold 
a meeting near Cleopatra’s Needle yes- 
terday, and Mr. Monro did not intimate 
any intention of preventing such meet- 
ing; whether that meeting was forcibly 
prevented, and, if so, by what authority, 
and on what ground ; also whether Mr. 
Hyndman intimated his intention of 
holding a meeting in Hyde Park, near 
the Achilles statue ; whether, while such 
meeting was being held, it was forcibly 
suppressed, and whether several assaults 
were committed by the police? 

Mr. CUNINGHAME GRAHAM 
(Lanark, N.W.): May I ask, further, 
whether Mr. Hyndman was forcibly 
knocked down and stamped under foot 
by police; whether another Socialist 
was knocked down; and whether a 
German woman was felled to the 
ground and called a whore by a police- 
man ? 

Mr. MATTHEWS: It is perfectly 
obvious it would be impossible to answer 
a Question of the kind just put to me 
without notice. The only information 
I have had certainly would not convey 
tomy mind that anything resembling a 
disturbance or a collision with the police 
had occurred. 

Mr. CUNINGHAME GRAHAM: 
Was the meeting proclaimed, and had 
the public any means of knowing it 
would be prevented ? 

Mr. MATTHEWS: I have no infor- 
mation on that point. 


IRELAND — ALLEGED DISTURBANCE 
AT A. CATHOLIC CHAPEL IN 
CLONMEL. 

Sir W. HARCOURT : I wish to 
ask the Chief Secretary for Ireland 
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between England and Belgium and. 
France, and by the Government of this 
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whether he has any information as 
to occurrences which are stated in 
to-day’s newspapers to have taken place 
in‘ the Catholic CHapel of St. Peter and’ 
St. Paul in Cloumel on Sanday last, with 
reference to the:reading. of the. Bishop's 
pastoral there, and: circumstances whieh 
occurred with reference to the Catholio 
soldiers in that chapel ? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: No, Sir. I 
have no information. : 

Sr W. HARCOURT: If the right 
hon. Gentleman will kindly obtain me 
information I will put a Question on 
the Paper. 

Mr. SEXTON: I wish to ask the 
Secretary for War what orders have 
been given regarding Lieutenant 
Geoghegan, who yesterday ordered 
his men to leave the Catholic Church 
at Clonmel during Divine service. 
Has he any authority to take such 
astep? And isit nota fact that after 
giving the order the Lieutenant, fol- 
lowed by two sergeants, went out, while 
the men remained to the end of the 
service ? 

Mr. JAMES THEOBALD (Essex, 
Romford): I wish also to ask whether 
it is true that the priest, by his priestly 
influence, commanded the men to dis- 
obey the order of their officer, and that 
before the officer left he publicly re- 
buked the priest ? 

Mr. SPEAKER: Order, order. Has 
the hon. Member given notice of this 
question ? 

Mra. THEOBALD: Yes, Sir, I gave 
private notice. to the Secretary of State 
for War. 

Mr. E. STANHOPE: Orders have 
been given that a Report be made upon 
the case by the General Commanding in 
Ireland. 


PRIVILEGE—DETECTIVES IN THE 
LOBBY, 


Mr. P. M'DONALD (Sligo, N.): I 
wish to ask whether it is’ true, as stated 
in the Star newspaper on Saturday last. 
that a large number of detectives were 
stationed in the Members’ lobby on 
Friday night, and, if so, by whose 
authority, and with what object? 

Mr.. MATTHEWS: The notice of 
this Question only reached me since I * 
have been in the House, and I have aot 
yet been able to make inquiries on the 
subject. 
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ORDERS OF THE DAY. 


—-7 ———— 


ADDRESS IN ANSWER TU HER 
MAJESTY’S MOST GRACIOUS SPEECH. 


ADJOURNED DEBATE. 
Order read, for resuming Adjourned 
Debate on Question [21st February. j— 
[Bee page 41. ] 
Question again proposed. 


*Mz. JAMES STUART (Shoreditch, 
Hoxton): I wish to bring before this 
House a matter—— 

*Mr. SPEAKER : Order, order. The 
Girst two Amendments on the Paper, the 
first standing in the name of the hon. 
Member for Hoxton, and the second in 
that of the hon. Baronet the Member 
for Cockermouth, are out of order as 
Amendments, inasmuch as they antici- 
pate the discussion, one on three and 
‘the other on four Bills which the House 
has appointed for a future day, and one 
of those Bills, I observe, is in the name 
of the hon. Gentleman himself. The 
Amendment, therefore, of the hon. 
Gentleman will be out of order as an 
Amendment to the Address. 

*Ma. STUART: Of course, Sir, I en- 
tirely bow to your ruling on this subject, 
but I beg to say with respect to my own 
Bill that it does not deal with the sani- 
tary part of the subject which is indi- 
‘cated in the Amendment. Therefore, I 
was not infringing the rule with my 
eyes open. 

*Mr. SPEAKER: The hon. Gentle- 
man will understand it is not in order 
for him to move his Amendment. 

*Mr. JAMES STUART: Certainly, 
Sir; but I understand that I am in 
erder in continuing the discussion. I 
rise, Sir, with the object of bringing 
before the House what I believe to be 
not only a very serious and important 
but also an urgent and pressing matter. 
I was somewhat surprised that there 
‘was no mention in Her Majesty’s gra- 
ious Speech of a number of important 
questions which touch more particularly 
upon the Metropolis, and especially that 

the housing of the poor; for there 
has been before this House and before 
the country a iarge quantity of evidence 
and material on which legislation might 
ee based. There have been many pro- 
mses by Members of various Govern- 
ments from the time when the Com- 
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mission in 1885 issued its Report, which 


has led us to believe that legislation will 


take place on this matter before long, 
and I have now, Sir, to submit that 
the matter is ripe for legislation. 
I must not lead the House to expect 
thatthe tale I have to bring before it 
is in any way surrounded by any halo of 
romance. The sufferings of the poor, 
in respect to their houses more particu- 
larly, form a dull and leaden tale : they 
are unillumined by any ray of the pic- 
turesque. There is no body of people 
with whose lot this House could more 
properly sympathize. I beg of the House 
to listen to one or two extracts from the 
evidence as to the present state of things 
in regard to overcrowding. In Wil- 
mington Place there were 11 familiesiu 
11 rooms, seven persons occupying one 
room. In Northampton Court there 
were 12 persons in a two-roomed house, 
eight of whom inhabited one room. 
In Tilney Court, St. Luke’s, nine mem- 
bers of a family, five of them being 
grown up, inhabited one room, 10 feet 
by 8. In Summer’s Court, Holvorn, there 
were two families in a room 12 feet 
by 8. At 79 Cromer Street there was 
an underground back kitchen 12 feet by 
9, and 8 feet high, inhabited by 7 
persons. In Spitalfields, 35 Hanbury 
Street, is a house of nine rooms, and 
there was an average of seven persons 
in each room. In no room was there 
more than one bed. These are 
facts culled from many ° hundreds. 
What are the facts as to tlie rent paid 
under these circumstances? It is said 
in the Report of the Royal Commission 
on the Housing of the Working Classes 
that from a number of about 1,000 
dwellings taken at random in the 
different poor parts of London there are 
88 per cent. of the whole number who 
pay more than one-fifth of their income 
in rent, and 46 per cent., or nearly a 
half, who pay from a quarter to a half 
of their income in _ rent. The 
average rents paid in these 1,000 
cases are, for one-roomed house, 
8s. 103d.; for a two-roomed house 6s., 
and for a three-roomed house 7s. 5}d. 
Now as to the sanitary condition of 
these houses. The connection with the 
sewers is faulty. In Halfmoon Court 
there was a case given of five houses 
having only one ashpit between them. 
The inadequacy of the water supply is 
still the cause of much unhealthiness and 
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misery. The supply is in some parts of 
London very uncertain, and when it is 
drawn it is kept by the poor in tubs, 
sometimes in sleeping rooms, there being 
no storage accommodation. The cutting 
off of the water supply by Water Com- 
panies on account of non-payment of the 
rate also leads to much evil. The 
closet accommodation is most de- 
fective. Hundreds of instances of 
this can be cited. I now come 
to another point—the condition 
of the bodily health of these 

eople. I understand that the average 
jeath-rate of London is 19. In the 
Waterlow Buildings, which are more 
sanitarily condatet than most of such 
buildings, the average deathrate is 13 ; 
but in Wellington Square, which 
is large enough over which to take 
an average, the death-rate is 53:7 per 
1,000. The suffering of little children 
is one most painful aspect of the whole 
ease. There are large districts of Lon- 
don in which children suffer greatly 
from ophthalmia in consequence of the 
homes in which they live. Some years 
ago the Board of Health instituted in- 
quiries in the low neighbourhoods to 
see what was the amount of labour lost 
in the year, not by illness, but by sheer 
exhaustion and inability to do work. 
It was found, upon the lowest average, 
that every workman or workwoman lost 
about 20 days in the year from simple 
exhaustion. The wages thus lost would 
go towards an increased rent for a bet- 
ter house. Lord Shaftesbury speaks of 
the moral effect of the present state of 
things. The one-room system also leads, 
as faras I have seen, to the one-bed 
system. I need not go further into that 
question than to say that the Royal 
Commission call particular attention to 
the state of morality in London as being 
distinctly higher than they could ex- 
pect from such surroundings. .Who is to 
blame?” Are the tenants to blame? I 
have waded through the Report of the 
Commission, and there is scarcely any- 
thing that has even a gleam of pathos 
in it except one little sentence written 
by Lord Shaftesbury. He says—‘ It is 
perfectly impossible for those poor 
people, with the best intentions, to keep 
their houses clean. Their hearts are 
broken, and they have not the means of 
doing it.” 

*Mr. SPEAKER: I am very sorry to 
interrupt the hon. Gentleman, but I 
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must say he is quite, no doubt unin- 
tentionally, evading the ruling I have 

iven, because he is now anticipating a 

iscussion which must come on one or 
two of the three Bills, or on all of the 
Bills to which I have referred. This 
question arose in 1886, and I was obliged 
to give the same ruling. 

*Mr. JAMES STUART: I am sure, 
Sir, you will acquit me of any desire 
to disobey your ruling. I wiil not pur- 
sue the remarks which you rule to be 
distinctly improper at this point. There 
is, however, one matter which I think 
cannot come within the provision of the 
Bills to which you havereferred—namely, 
the Amendment that ought to be made 
in the Standing Order of the House 
bearing upon this question. One of 
the principal reasons of the over-crowd- 
ing, the r2sults of which we all so 
much deprecate, is the demolitions of 
buildings which take place in pursuance 
of Bills passed by the House. The de- 
molitions take p!ace with a view of erect- 
ing better dwellings for the poorer 
classes. But the new buildings 
take considerable time to _ erect, 
and in the meantime the people who are 
evicted from their homes are put to the 
greatest straits. An alteration was made 
in the Standing Order in respect to 
Railway and other Bills before the 
Commission reported ; but I wish to urge 
upon the Government the necessity of 
further alteration in the direction I am 
about to indicate. The present Standing 
Order requires that a railway company 
which is about to demolish 20 or more 
houses in any one parish should make pro- 
vision for the re-housing of the tenants 
evicted. I wish to urge the Government 
to alter the Standing Order, so that 
if 20 persons are evicted provision for 
their re-housing should be made. 
Furthermore, it is desirable that the 
Standing Order should prevent a railway 
company or other company using for 
other purposes the houses erected for the 
accommodation of the poorer classes. 
Again, I would urge that the Standing 
Order should be so amended that some- 
one should be charged with the duty of 
seeing that the provisions of the Order 
are carried out. I would suggest that, 
so far as the Metropolis is concerned, it 
would beright and proper thatthe London 
County Council should be charged with 
seeing that the buildings erected in com- 
pliance with the Standing Order are 
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suitable buildings ; and, further, thatthe 
demolition and erection, of buildings 
should as:far as, possible go, on. simul- 
taneously and not sueccessively—that 
ig te say, tha the demolition 
should not take, place all at. once; 
In, one, year: alone in the, Metropolis 
Railway Bills were. passed: which 
involved the razing of 1,807 houses, and 
the turning out of 14,905 persons. So 
the magnitude of the matter is very 
great. There is no doubt in the minds 
of those who have communicated with 
me upon the matter that the provisions 
of the Standing Order are not fulfilled. 
The present Government is, from their 
own showing, under a special obligation 
to deal with the matter. In the 
Amendment which I put on the paper, 
I asserted that the sanitary question 
should be dealt with. I did so because 
if you once enter upon an improvement 
in the sanitary condition of the dwellings 
of the working classes, you open out a 
much wider question — a question 
which Lord Salisbury fully recognized 
when he introduced the Bill of 1885— 
for he then said that that Bill must be 
considered a complete outcome of the 
Commissioners’ Report, adding that 
there were large and difficult questions 
untouched, which the circumstancesof the 
Session did not permit of them dealing 
withthen. It will bein the recollection 
of the House that recently my right hon. 
Friend the Member for Newcastle (Mr. 
J. Morley) went down to the East of 
London and touched upon certain points 
affecting the well-being of the working 
classes, more particularly in the 
Metropolis. The programme then un- 
folded by the right hon. Gentleman has 
been spoken of as the Clerkenwell-cum- 
Limehouse programme. The Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer (Mr. Goschen) 
went down to the East End a little later 
and made a speech upon similar topics. 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer found 
fault with my right hon. Friend for 
what he had said. The Chancellor of 
the Exchequer said— 

“It is a preposterous innuendo on the part of 
our opponents to suggest that they are more 


qualified than we are to deal with the social 
reforms which are now being put forward.” 


The social reforms the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer particularly referred to were 
the housing of the poor, leasehold en- 
franchisement, and the relative burdens 
borne by the rich and poor. I have 
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read my right, hon, Friend’s (Mr J. 
Morley’s) speech, but. I have not. been 
able. to find,any innuendo, unless it; con-, 
sisted of this—-that. he undertook, to-deal, 
with, these questions, and, thereby, made, 
it appear that he thought that he was, 
fit to, do, so, The Chancellor of. the. 
Exchequer algp, said— 

“T do not doubt Mr. Morley’s sincerity, but. 
what I am here to bring tu the minds of this meet- 
ing isthat the Unionist Party is better quali- 
fied by the previous history of its Members and 
its present intentions to deal with these burning 
questions.”’ 


What I really want to ask is, why on 
earth does he not deal with them? The 
Chancellor of the Exchequer continued— 


‘“We humdrum workers may be allowed to 
smile, and to ask the public to smile, when we 
see the wirepullers getting hold of the idealists 
and instructing them to deal in general phrases: 
—mind, in ‘general phrases — with some of 
those problems and subjects.” 


Then he refers to the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Member for Mid Lothian (Mr. 
Gladstone). He said there is a wall 
between him and his ability to reach 
these questions, and that was the 
Trish question; and he went on to say— 

“ We do not see the wall at all. We see a 
heap of ruins over which we conduct our 
victorious forces to gather the harvests which 
they long for—harvests which we have been en- 
gaged in gathering, and to fields where we 
hope still to be able to sow and to reap crops. 
What is the difference between ourselves and 
our opponents? We see that we can act 
now.” 


And, lastly, after he had drawn a ter- 
rible picture as to its taking the Liberal 
Party ten years before they could touch 
these questions, the right hon. Gentle- 
man said — 

“But the Unionist Party do not propose to 
postpone for ten years measures necessary and 
desirable for the improvement of the people. 
We do not look forward so far. We believe 
that the time for dealing with important ques- 
tions is not ten years hence after all these 
Utepias have been dealt with, but yesterday, 
to-day, and to-morrow.” 


These were the very impressive words 
with which he concluded his reference to 
the subject, and then he added :— 

** As the Session is so near at hand, I think 
you will all agree with me that it would be im- 
possible for me to disclose the measures which 
will be announced by the Cabinet as a whole.” 


What was the meaning of that speech? 
Did it not mean to any plain, honest man 
that we were going to see some of this 
very necessary legislation tackled by 
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the present Government? Icamedown 
to the House on the opening day in the 
full hope and expectation of finding that 
some real measure for the benefit of the 
poorer classes of the Metropolis would 
be dealt with. How is it that the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer has aban- 
doned his position? Is it that he has 
not been able to carry his Colleagues 
with him? There was nothing in the 
‘Queen’s Speech, and nothing in the 
speeches of the Mover or Seconder of 
the Address, about these matters which 
the Chaneellor of the Exchequer said, 
down in the East of London, were sub- 
jects to be dealt with ‘‘ yesterday, to- 
day, and to-morrow.” If the right hon. 
Gentleman’s words mean anything, they 
mean immediate and present action. 
Much is said about the operation of 
economic laws, but in one sense our 
whole existence and progress in this 
world, both in legislative and scientific 
matters, and as regards everything else, 
consists of a contest against the opera- 
tion of natural laws; and I cannot admit 
that we are bound to sit powerless, and 
do nothing for the poorer classes, be- 
cause economic laws may denude them 
largely of what they ought to have. I 
know of no better step for the bettering 
of the position of the poorer classes 
than that of improving the sanitary con- 
dition of their houses. I had some con- 
versation only the other day with Mr. 
Tarrant, the Managing Director of the 
Artizans’ and Labourers’ General Dwell- 
ing Company, and he told me that no 
one can get land in London for the 
market value, and then let the houses 
at a rent which the working classes can 

ay, the houses being good and sanitary. 
if that is true, there is opened up a 
very serious aspect of things. Let me 
refer for a moment to the financial 
part of the question. The agent for the 
Ecclesiastical Commissioners is reported 
as having seid that the first difficulty in 
providing buildings as artizans’ dwell- 
ings is the procuring of sites, and that 
the second difficulty is that, even if sites 
ean be procured, the ground rents are so 
enormous. Mr. Tarrant said to me— 
“There is a large capital loss in the 
provision of the sites. Land must be 
got at the cost of the community, or from 
the big landlords. If the land costs 2d. 
4 foot a-year rent, the ground rental 
chargeable on a room is 3d. per 
week.” 
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*Mr. SPEAKER: I have listened 
very carefully to what the hon. Gentleman 
has said. There is nothing in what he 
has said which is not pertinent to the 
Second Reading of one or other of the 
Bills which the House has ordered to 
be read on a future day. I am sorry to 
tell the hon. Gentleman that he is out 
of order. 

*Mr. JAMES STUART: Sir, I will 
bow, of course, to your decision, and 
conclude my remarks by repeating that 
this is'‘a matter which will not wait. We 
have arrived at a time when we must 
do something, and do it very speedily, 
for the poorer class of persons who are 
becoming better educated, but who are 
still housed in the manner I have 
endeavoured to describe. 

*Tuz PRESIDENT or raz LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT BOARD (Mr.Rircurm, 
Tower Hamlets, St. George’s): I think 
it will have been obvious to the House 
that the course the hon. Gentleman (Mr. 
Stuart) has pursued is somewhat incon- 
venient. The hon. Gentleman has had 
on the paper an Amendment to the 
Address that he has altered once at 
least, if not oftener, to bring it within 
the Orders of the House ; and although, 
no doubt, the hon. Gentleman has 
endeavoured to comply with Mr. 
Speaker’s ruling, yet almost every re- 
mark that he has made would have been 
germane to Bills before the House, and 
it is, therefore, extremely difficult to 
follow him without trenching in some 
degree on the Rules of the House. For 
myself, I believe that on both sides and 
in all quarters of the House there is a 
universal feeling that the sufferingsof the 
poor in the Metropolis and in the country 
are great, and are borne with heroic 
fortitude; and nothing, I am sure, 
could give greater satisfaction to hon. 
Members generally than if they were 
able to minister, in however small a 
degree, to the comfort and happiness of 
the working classes. The Party to 
which i belong have shown their sym- 
pathy with the poor on many occasions 
by the legislation they have inaugurated 
and supported. And my answer to the 
hon. Gentleman’s speech is that it is not 
so much legislation that is wanted in 
that matter as a reform in administra- 
tion. I am perfectly ready to admit 
that, as far as the Report of the Royal 
Commission is concerned, there is much 
to be done in the way of legislation by 
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means of the consolidation and amend- 
ment of the present Sanitary Acts; but 
the hon. Gentleman will admit that, so 
far as the most important recommenda- 
tion of that Commission is concerned, 


there is no Commission in modern 
times whose principal recommen- 
dations have been more speedily 


carried into law than those of the 
Royal Commissioners on this subject 
have been. They reported in 1885, and 
an Act was passed in the sime year 
which has given effect to many of the 
Commission’s most important recom- 
mendations; and, in addition to that, a 
Bill was presented to the House of Lords 
by Lord Salisbury, in the same Session, 
dealing with another part of the 
question, although, unfortunately, the 
state of public business has been such 
since that time that our hands have 
filled to overflowing with matters of a 
most important character, and we have 
not been able to press forward that Bill. 
I adhere to every word which my right 
hon. Friend the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer has said, and to which the hon. 
Member has referred. The Govern- 
ment are most anxious to deal with the 
other recommendations of the Com- 
mission, and we have a Bill at the Local 
Government Board which, although like 
several other measures of a social 
character it has not been mentioned in 
the Queen’s Speech, it is hoped may be 
dealt with in the present Session with 
great benefit to the people. The 
necessities of the country have un- 
doubtedly prevented us from dealing 
with a large number of these matters, 
but we have not given up the hope that 
we may be able to deal with them, 
though they have not been mentioned in 
the Queen’s Speech. Whilst not deny- 
ing that there is room for legislation in 
connection with the subject the hon. 
Gentleman has referred to, I have 
said that, in my opinion, it is not so 
much legislation that is wanted as 
better administration. That was also 
the vpinion of no less an authority 
than Lord Shaftesbury. In the time 
of the Royal Commission of 1885 
the late Lord Shaftesbury expressed the 
opinion that the Labouring Classes 
Lodging Houses Act would, if properly 
carried out, meet almost every require- 
ment and remedy a great part of the 
existing evil; and the Mansion House 
Comwmittee--whoare entitled tothethanks 
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of everyone interested in the condition of 
the dwellings of the poor—acknowledged 
to the full that the existing Sanitary Act, 
if put into operation, will effect much 
of the improvement that is needed, and 
add greatly to the comfort, health, and 
happiness of the neighbouring popula- 
tion inthe Metropolis. I have referred 
to the Act of 1885, which was brought 
in to give effect to many of the principal 
recommendations of the Royal Com- 
mission. That Act made an important 
alteration in the Act referred to by Lord 
Shaftesbury. The administration of that 
Act was a parochial administration, and 
the Royal Commission suggested that 
the first thing requiring to be done 
was to make it Metropolitan instead of 
parochial. The Act of 1885 effected 
that change accordingly. The hon. 
Member asks whether much has been 
done under it. Well, I do not believe 
that anything has been done under it; 
but that is not the fault of legislation, 
but of administration. The Act of 1885 
dealt with many other matters, among 
them being that of sites. The Royal 
Commission proposed that the sites of 
existing prisons should be made ayvail- 
able for the erection of dwellings for 
the labouring poor, and their Report 
pointed rather to these sites being 
offered tu the local authorities for that 
purpose. In the Bill introduced to give 
effect to the recommendations of the 
Commission it was provided that these 
sites should be offered to the local 
authorities on such terms as would en- 
able them to be thus made available; 
but the House of Commons then 
thought the Government weie going too 
far, and it put in stipulations with 
reference to that particular point, 
making it necessary that if the sites 
were taken for that purpose they should 
be taken at the full market value. It 
is obvious that that forms a very im- 
portant impedimeat in the way of pro- 
viding cheap dwellings for the labouring 
poor. But it was the House that altered 
the proposal of the Government in the 
direction of making it less easy for the 
local authorities to aequire the site. 
*Mr. SPEAKER: I must remind the 
right hon. Gentleman that the question 
ot the provision of sites for dwellings for 
the working classes is directly covered 
by the Bills to which he has referred. 
*Mr. RITCHIE: I was afraid it would 
be hardly pussible for me to get through 
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without being out of order. I will not 

further into this particular point, 
which I have only touched upon because 
the hon. Member made a good deal of it ; 
but I may mention that the hon. Gentle- 
man is under an error in thinking that 
the poor now suffer from the cutting off 
of the water supply for non-payment of 
rates. A most useful measure, which 
entirely removed that particular 
grievance, was introduced and carried 
by the hon. Member for West Ham (Mr. 
Forrest Fulton). Going on to the ques- 
tion of administration, there is one 
other recommendation of the Commis- 
sion of a most important character— 
namely, that London government should 
be reformed. The hon. Gentleman will 
acknowlecge that something has been 
done to give effect to that recommenda- 
tion. We have created in the Metropolis 
a large body directly elected by the rate- 
payers, in the place of a body directly 
elected by the Vestries. If the Vestries 
and Local Boards throughout the Me- 
tropolis did not properly exercise their 
powers, it was hardly likely that the 
members returned by the Vestries and 
Local Boards to the central body would 
do so. Allthat is now changed; and 
when the London County Council settles 
down to the work with which Parliament 
has charged them, I have no doubt what- 
ever that if they exercise the powers 
which have been conferred on them, 
they will in a short time remedy a vast 
number of the evils that have been com- 
plained of. Upon matters of this kind 
we aro all Radicals—the whole House of 
Commons is radical on the point of de- 
siring to see the newly-created body 
exercising every power it possesses to 
compel the local authorities to do their 
duty under the Sanitary Acts by giving 
a plentiful supply of water, and ventila- 
tion, and light where they are required. 
None of us, however conservative, are at 
all likely to complain of the exercise to 
the full of the powers vested in the 
London County Council. 

*Mr. LAWSON (St. Pancras, W.): 
There are no such powers. 

*Mr. RITCHIE: Does the hon. Mem- 
ber deny that under the Lodging Houses 
Act the powers of the Metropolitan 
Board are transferred to the London 
County Council, and that they are 
enabled to hire, purchase, erect, furnish, 
manage, and let houses as lodgings for 
the working classes ? 
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*Mr. LAWSON: The right hom 
Gentleman will excuse me for interrupt- 
ing him, but he spoke of water and sani- 
tation, and not of lodging houses; and 
in sanitary matters the London County 
Council has no power over the Vestries. 
and District Boards. 

*Mr. RITCHIE: What does the hon. 
Gentleman mean by “sanitation” ? 
Does he not place in the very forefront 
of this question of sanitation this ques- 
tion of overcrowding? I am sure that 
the hon. Member who introduced this, 
subject does—judging from his speech. 
What can be more effectual to prevent 
overcrowding than to give the County 
Council power to hire, erect, purchase, 
and let buildings for the lodging of the 
working classes? Besides, the London 
County Council will not only be the 
authority in respect of lodging houses, 
but they will be the authority for carry- 
ing out Torrens’ Act, which deals with 
small areas, and will enable them to clear 
out close and confined courts and alleys, 
and to deal with the insanitary condition 
of small areas. ‘The London County 
Council will also be enabled to deal with 
larger areas under Lord Cross’s Act. Itis 
also proposed to ask the House to trans- 
fer to the County Council additional 
powers under the Nuisances Removal 
Act, 1866, which deals with sanitation, 
with overcrowding, with nuisances 
generally, and with individual houses. 
As the hon. Gentleman is aware, these 
powers have now to be exercised by 
the vestries and the district boards, 
and if they do not do their duty there 
is an appeal to the Local Government 
Board; but a central Department can- 
not effectually put these powers into 
operation, and it is proposed to trans- 
fer them from the Local Government 
Board to the London County Council. 
Then, if a local authority fails in its duty, 
an appeal can be made to the London 
County Council, which can appoint 
officers to take action and bring respon- 
sible persons before the proper tribunal. 

*Me. HOWELL (Bethnal Green, 
N.E.): Under what authority will these 
powers be conveyed to the Londen 
County Council ? 

*Mr. RITCHIE: They will be con- 
veyed by the Provisional Order Bill, 
which 1 have undertaken to introduce. 
for the purpose of vesting the powers ef 
the Local Government Board in the 
London County Council. It is propesed 
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to do more than this. We further pro- 
pose to require Medical Officers of 
Health in London to make reports 
annually, or more often, if desired, to 
the County Council and to the Local 
Gevernment Board, giving full par- 
ticulars as to the sanitary condition of 
their districts. | Hitherto such reports 
have not been called for in the 
Metropolis by the Local Government 
as they are in the rest of the country. 
The London County Council has the 
power to appoint a Medical Officer of 
Health of their own, and, assisted by 
reports from the local Medical Officers 
of Health, they will be able to keep 
themselves in touch with all local areas 
in the Metropolis. It will be a matter 
for consideration whether, looking at 
the particular circumstances of the 
Metropolis, these reports should not be 
made oftener than once a year, but 
whether that be so or not I think it is a 
most important duty that we propose to 
impose on the Medical Officers of 
Health and the London County 
Council. I can only now say 
that the Government will take 
into consideration these and_ all 
the other matters that have been re- 
ferred to. I trust that, though they 
have not been mentioned in the Queen’s 
Speech, we may be able to deal with 
many others of the subjects mentioned 
in the Report of the Royal Commission. 

*Mr. STUART: Will the right hon. 
Gentleman take into consideration the 
desirability of reprinting the Report of 
the Royal Commission ? 

*Mr. RITCHIE: I will take care that 
that is attended to. 

*Mx. STUART: 
wanted. 

*Mr. RITCHIE: I think I haveshown 
that there are many subjects remaining 
tobedealt with yet. Ifthenewauthorities 
we have set up in London will under- 
take the duties imposed on them with an 
honest and earnest desire to carry them 
out to the full, it may be considered that 
many of the evils complained of are 
already in the course of being reme- 
died. 

“Mr. LAWSON (St. Pancras, W.) : 
So long as this discussion is kept clear 
of your ruling, the Government have 
no reason to complain if London 
Members protest against the absolute 
and wilful neglect of London interests 
and London questions iu the programme 
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of the Session. I am very glad, how 
ever, that the right hon. Gentleman has 
not sought to persuade the House that 
there is no urgency in dealing with these 
questions, in face of the notorious facts 
and the circumstances by which they 
were surrounded, which were so strongly 
impressed on the mind of the people of 
London last autumn by the occurrence 
of atrocious crime. No doubt, the 
fact that these questions are social, and 
not political, partly accounts for the ab- 
sence of reference to them in the 
Queen’s Speech; but, nevertheless, they 
depend to a great extent upon this 
House for solution, and surely they 
are as worthy of mention as a Scotch 
University Bill. Another reason why 
the Government is not prepared to 
deal more drastically with London ques- 
tions is that among the London Mem- 
bers they have a majority of five 
to one at their back. These are, on 
the whole, a docile and inoffensive body 
of men, who do not make them- 
selves unpleasant in high quarters. 
We have been called by an American 
critic the ‘‘ City State,’’ but it seems to 
me we have less attention from the 
Treasury Bench than any little Pedling- 
ton in the country. It is not for me to 
advise—perhaps it would be imperti- 
nent for me to do so—Her Majesty’s 
Government or the Local Government 
Board as to reforms of Metropolitan 
government, but I can assure the right 
hon. Gentlemen, coming fresh from a 
municipal election, that there is a grow- 
ing tide of indignation in London at the 
succession of slurs put upon us. Take 
the Local Government Act of last Ses- 
sion; true, we were included in it, but 
that was because we could not be left 
out of it, but the clauses affecting Lon- 
don were rushed through with almost 
indecent haste, and when we rose to 
protest, « threat was shadowed forth 
that the clauses would be dropped alto- 
gether. That did not happen because 
we did all we could to forward the Bill. 
We did so because we thoroughly ap- 
proved of the democratic principle in- 
corporated in it. But the Act has in 
many cases made the existing confusion 
of London government more confounded. 
There never has been a time since 1855 
when the condition of London govern- 
ment was in a condition so chaotic and 
inorganic as itisto-day. The constitu- 
tion of the Metropolitan Board of 
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Works supplied a connecting link 
between the various existing boards and 
sanitary bodies, something like the 
relation between the Central and District 
Councils, we may call it. But at the 
present moment thereis no responsibility 
at all to the central authority, even 
in sanitary administration. These local 
bodies are so many sovereign powers. 
What I want to ask is this. We have 
seen rumours in the Press as to the 
measures the Government is going to 
amend and supplement the Act of 
last Session, but I should like to have 
it from the right hon. Gentlenian pub- 
licly, is that measure to include London 
or not ? 

*Mr. RITCHIE: I gave the same 
answer to a similar question last year. 
The hon. Member is not raising any new 
point. It was distinctly raised last year, 
and I then stated with what I believe 
was the unanimous concurrence of the 
House, that the interests of London 


government were so great that they re-. 


quired to be dealt with in a Bill by them- 
selves and that I could not undertake to 
deal with that particular part of - the 
question this Session. 

*Mr. LAWSON: Then I may take it 
from the right hon. Gentleman that 
London will not be dealt with this Ses- 
sion ? 

*Mr. RITCHIE: Certainly. 

*Mrx. LAWSON: Thenyouhavegivenus 
this great gaunt skeleton of local govern- 
ment and absolutely refuse to clothe it 
with flesh and blood. I can assure the 
House that from a sanitary and social 

oint of view, the interior reform of 

ndon government is more important 
than the reform of the Central Govern- 
ment itself. The right hon. Gentleman 
has himself shown by the reform he has 
suggested that nearly all sanitary 
administration is in the hands of 
parvoniet authorities, and the County 

ouncil is almost powerless in such 
matters. These Vestries and District 
Boards have to administer the Nuisances 
Removal Act; we have no authority to 
administer the Sanitary Acts of 1866; 
they are responsible for the sanitary 
condition of every existing structure 

*Mr. RITCHIE: I said distinctly it 
was so, and that I proposed, by a Pro- 
visional Order Bill, to transfer powers 
to the London County Council to deal 
with such matters itself in case of de- 
fault by local authority. 
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*Mr. LAWSON: But that will not 
amend the constitution of these local 
bodies. Nobody. stands up in this 
House for the greater part of the 
Vestries of London. They are left 
to administer all powers, except 
such as those under the Torrens and 
Cross Acts, and the London County 
Council will have no control over local 
authorities, except the possibility that 
in the future it will be able to exert 
some indirect influence of direction over 
Officers of Health hereafter to be ap- 
pointed. When they make their 
Reports, then it will be all right; 
but the right hon. Gentleman | has 
not yet suggested it is possible to 
allow us to enforce them. I do 
hope the right hon. Gentleman 
will realize that there is nothing so 
bad for London as to allow this 
confusion to be prolonged. We had a 
half promise, as I understood it, that 
this Session we should have an 
Amending Bill to consolidate and dove- 
tail the different pieces of London go- 
vernment, and now we are told we may 
get it next year, and perhaps we shall 
not get it at all. But what is required 
more than anything is this interior 
reform of London administration. Some 
vestries are not so black as they are 
painted, and in others, where you have 
the house jobber and the sweater domi- 
nant, the fault lies with those superior 
persons in London who regard the petty 
affairs of their own neighbourhood as 
beneath their notice. There ought to be 
diminution in the number of members of 
Vestries, in order that office held in them 
should be of greater dignity, and the 
electorate would have a larger choice of 
men, and most certainly you ought to 
do away with the indirect representa- 
tion in district bodies, as you have con- 
demned it in the central body. You 
should bring in a short Bill to place 
Vestries and District Boards under the 
general jurisdiction of the County 
Council for sanitary purposes. The 
work of assimilating the sanitary ad- 
ministration of London is even more 
important than consolidating the Sani- 
tary Law. What we want is unity and 
uniformity, and I would press on the 
right hon. Gentleman, how are you 
to improve administration while you 
leave these bodies in all their pre- 
sentcerruption? Why are you not pre- 
pared to supplement the good work of 
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last Session, and help through the 
reforms we require to meet our pressing 
needs. Session after Session you have 
the advice of experts. You had a Com- 
mittee to inquire into the immigration 
of foreigners into London, and the sani- 
tary aspect of the question occupied 
much attention on the inquiry. One 
witness, the Sanitary Inspector for 
Whitechapel, described the uncertainty 
of administration in relation to over- 
crowding. The Act did not define 
overcrowding, and so in some districts 
400 cubic feet of space was required 
for each person, in others 300 cubic 
feet, and in others 250 feet. You have 
this state of things, that you define the 
breathing space a pauper shall have in 
the workhouse, you prescribe the space 
acow shall have in her licensed shed, yet 
you are content to leave the ordinary 
citizen who does not enter the workhouse 
to the varying mereies of each medical 
Officer of Health, who sets up his own 
standard in his own district. This 
gentleman’s evidence contained another 
important piece of advice. He said the 
sanitary condition of the registered 
eommon lodging howses was subject to 
— inspection only. These lodging- 
ouses are under the police—but whom 
are the police under? When Estimates 
were were voted for their maintenance 
they were under this House, now they 
will be paid from local funds without 
being under local control. He said 
he only visited such when there was 
a@ question of structural alteration or 
something of that kind. I do not 
quote opinions of politicians; the 
House is aware that several Metro- 
politan Magistrates have expressed in 
the strongest terms their sense of the 
pernicious influence these common 
lodging houses have upon the people. 
Then I might draw the right hon. 
Gentleman’s attention to a sugges- 
tion, and a principle that has been 
embodied in many local Acts, that is 
the compulsory registration of the 
existence of infectious disease. In his 
last report the Vestry Medical Officer for 
Chelsea draws attention to the subject. 

*Mr. RITCHIE: I have already in- 
timated my intention to introduce a Bill 
on the subject. 

*Mr. LAWSON: I was not aware of 
that, and am very glad to hear it. That 
disposes of one of the recommendations 
that sanitary reformers in London would 
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like to make. I will not detain the 
House at length, but I would point out 
that whilst there have been many amend- 
ments of the law made which have 
remedied the state of things revealed by 
the Commission to inquire into the 
housing of the working classes, certain 
facts remain as true now as ever they 
were. I have read the whole of the 
evidence taken by the Commission twice 
over, but I will not trouble the House 
with Blue Book extracts as to this or 
the evidence given before the Town 
Holdings Committee. The Commission 
was to some extent of an ornamental 
character, and all who have read the 
evidence will feel that it would justify a 
great deal more than is recommended in 
the Report. I would ask the right hon. 
Gentleman whether seriously he can 
make much boast of the Act passed in 
1885 to amend the law as to the dwel- 
lings of the working-classes, when every- 
body knows that it has been a dead 
letter. The right hon. Gentleman 
says that is the fault of Adminis- 
tration, but why should he refuse 
to reform thuse bodies that have 
to carry out theprovisionsof LordShaftes- _ 
bury’s Lodging house Act. He may say 
theCounty Council is in existence, and the 
Metropolitan Board of Works is swept 
away, but in the administration of 
sanitary laws, Vestries and Local 
Boards have far more to say than the 
County Council. The County Council 
may in time exercise some general 
supervision, but until you pass a 
measure of interior reform for London 
all the rest will be worth very little. 
May I call attention to the facts con- 
tained in the Appendix to the Report 
in reference to the proportion of popula- 
tion to houses and area in London and 
two other great towns. In the central 
district of London you have the propor- 
tion of 158 of population to the acre and 
10°3 to the house ; while in Birmingham 
it is 83 population to the acre and 5:1 to 
the house; and in Liverpool, 85 to the 
acre and 4°5 to the house. Therefore 
these are about double the population 
to the house and the acre in London that 
you have in Birmingham and Liverpool. 
Mr. Williams gives some most interesting 
facts as to the rent paid by the artizan 
and labouring classes in London. He 
says that 46 per cent, pay from 4& 
quarter to a half of their wages in rent; 
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fifth ; and 12 per cent pay less than one 
fifth. That, in fact, 88 per cent of the 
working classes pay more than a fifth of 
their weekly earnings in the form of 
rent. Oan anyone say this state of 
things is in a way to be remedied? 
Some of the more glaring scandals have 
disappeared, not owing to legislation 
but to the force of public opinion, which 
has not yetdiedaway. If‘ slumming” 
has gone out of fashion westill have the 
Mansion House Committee, and we can- 
not praise too highly the work that Com- 
mitteehasdone andis doing. Some people 
may tell you that voluntary action and 
individual enterprizeare solving the prob- 
lem and meeting the difficulty, but that 
is not the case. Nobody who has know- 
ledge of the subject will seek to take any 
one iota of the praise due to the ‘‘ Im- 
proved Industrial Dwellings Company,” 
the ‘<Artizaus’ and Labourers’ Dwell- 
ings Company,” and other associations 
of the kind. If they offend against 
esthetic canons in the external appear- 
ance of these buildings. 

*Mx. SPEAKER: The hon. Member is 
now certainly touching upon matters to 
which, I must remind him, one or more 
Bills now before the House are ad- 
dressed. 

*Mr. LAWSON : I was not proposing, 
Sir,to enter upon the subject as a 
whole, but only to refer to the voluntary 
principle and those cases where no 
power is given by Act of Parliament. 
But, however, I drop that subject, only 
saying that experience hus shown clearly 
that you are able to give to the skilled 
artizan class sound housing at a reason- 
able cost as a commercial speculation, on 
a business footing, but you have not in 
the least provided for housing the very 
poor, that is as much a necessity to-day 
as it was when the Commission sat. I 
should like to give from my personal 
knowledge an instance that has not yet 
been made public. The Whitechapel 
murders were committed within a small 
area of ground. The right hon. Gen- 
tleman knows very well the small streets 
and alleys contiguous to the OCvm- 
mercial Road make up a very plague- 
spot of human misery. Well, in con- 
sequence of the scare caused by the 
murders there was a general exodus 
from the numerous lodging-houses of 
the district. In one of these the num- 
ber of vccupied beds was reduced trom 
130 to 20 iuvune night. It came to the 
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ears of a number of gentlemen, some 
of them Members of this House, that 
the whole of these foul dwellings were 
situated on a single property, and that a 
great many of the house-owners fearing 
that they would be unable to earn 
their livelihood, wished to dispose of the 
fag-ends of their leases. Well, an offer 
was made to the ground landlords of the 
perty, a most respectable family. 
were a little apprehensive that, as 
the scandals went on, for fear that their 
names might be published, for fear that 
it should be proclaimed throughout the 
land, that for years they and their res- 
pectable agent had been allowing the 
covenants to remain un , 
and in taking in the form of 
ground rents the wages of infamy. 
Well, the panic passed away, and 
though a reasonable offer was made, 
which at first they were ready to accept, 
they ended by raising their terms and 
demanded such a high figure that it was 
impossible to deal with them, and the 
negotiations for sale fell through, so the 
place is left a disgrace to the owners 
and a source of ruin to the neighbour- 
hood. If a public authority had tried 
to deal with this area they would have 
found themselves obliged to pay the 
price required for the goodwill 
of crime and vice under the 
existing law. ‘‘Severance’’ and ‘‘com- 
pensation for compulsory sale” are 
pretty terms for the protection of rights 
of property, but I appeal to the House 
whether the family of ground land- 
lords who owned this plague spot in 
Whitechapel would not have got off 
very easily if they had _ received 
the price of the bare ground without a 
penny for the dens erected upon it, con- 
sidering the purposes to which it had 
been applied and the profit they had 
made out of the land for so many years. 
I am quite well aware that noact of legis- 
lation can change the face of London ; 
I am quite aware you are unable to do 
away with the meeting points of poverty 
and crime, but, at least, this you can do 
by carrying out some of the reforms 
suggested, withdraw that protection and 
aid the law now gives to the propaga- 
tion of disease and the demoralization 
of the whole community. 
*QotoneEL HUGHES (Woolwich): 
Compensation for compulsory purchase 
is not given if the houses are con- 
demned. 
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.*Mr. LAWSON: They were not con- 
demned and could not be. 

*OCotoneEL HUGHES: The hon. Mem- 
ber instituted a comparison between 
London and Birmingham in population 
at per house to show that Birmingham 
was less overcrowded than London, but 
his assumption is incorrect, because in 
London the houses are much larger, and 
if you want to make a comparison 
of the nnmber of persons in each house 
you must also take the cubical contents 
of the houses. 

*Mrz. LAWSON: I did not make the 
comparison; I quoted it from the Report. 

*Coronet. HUGHES: With regard to 
the Bye-laws for the regulation of lodg- 
ing houses and the difference in the 
amount of cubic space allowed, it must 
be remembered that all these regulations 
have been sanctioned by the Local 
Government Board. I have never 
noticed this difference, but at any rate 
should the hon. Member be right, when 
these powers are transferred it will be 
the duty of the County Council, of which 
the hon. Member is so distinguished an 
ornament, to see that the bye-laws sanc- 
tioned are uniform. I do not see how 
in the Royal Speech allusion could have 
beer made to the Provisional Orders men- 
tioned. The transfer of powers by Pro- 
visional Order was provided for in the 
Act of last Session, and there was no 
need to mention what is already on the 
Statute Book. I am glad there is to be 
this transfer, and the opportunity of in- 
troducing uniformity. I am a little dis- 
appointed, I must confess, that the 
formation of District Councils is to be 
postponed. It is quite true that at the 
present time there is a connecting link 
between the central authority and the 
District Boards in consequence of mem- 
bers of the Board being elected by the 
district authorities. That is a very 
valuable link no doubt, and when the 
District Councils come to be formed no 
doubt the right hon. Gentleman will 
allow the representatives on the cen- 
tral body, the London County Council, 
to be ex-officti members of the District 
Councils, so that the link so useful at 
present may be preserved? I con- 
sider the confusion of areas in the 
different districts of London a great 
scandal. It leads to expense and mal- 
administration, and I can only imagine 
this matter is deferred because the right 
hon. Gentleman desires that the London 
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County Council should apply its mind to 
the best means of rearranging the dis- 
triets of the Metropolis. It is a difficult 
question to conciliate and harmonise con- 
flicting interests. 

Mr. J. ROWLANDS (Finsbury, E.): 
It is important that the question of 
London District Councils should be 
dealt with as speedily as possible, and I 
hope the right hon. Gentleman realises 
the importance of altering the state of 
things now existing. 1 would draw 
attention to a small inaccuracy in the 
speech of the right hon. Gentleman. It 
may have been merely a slip, but it has 
some bearing on transactions the Home 
Secretary may have to carry out. In 
alluding to the Act of 1885, the right 
hon.-Gentleman said in that year the 
House of Commons, not being—as I 
should put it—so much advanced in 
sympathy with the people, altered the 
recommendation of the Commission on 
the Housing of the Working Classes, 
that prison sites should be sold 
for less than market value, to 
‘full market value.”” Now, I think 
it was ‘‘fair,” not ‘full’ market 
value. In offering the Millbank site, 
I hope a generous interpretation 
will be put upon the expression, “fair 
market value.” ‘The site of OColdbath 
Fields Prison could not be used 
for artisans’ dwellings, on account of 
the high price that was asked for it. 
The Artisans’ Dwellings Company 
refused it, and obtained a better site on 
the opposite side of the way, from the 
Metropolitan Board of Works, — 
which a large block of dwellings has 
been erected, while the prison site has 
been taken by the post-office authorities 
for the parcel post extension. Addi- 
tional accommodation was the more 
important in this district, as there 
are large Government offices and much 
overcrowding. There is one thing in 
the Act of 1885 to which I would 
draw attention and suggest that a small 
Act should be passed. The right hon. 
Gentleman will be aware that under the 
Act of 1885, which was passed to carry 
out the recommendations of the Royal 
Commission, special borrowing powers 
were givon. The Royal Commission 
recommended that there should be em- 
bodied in the Act special borrowing 
powers to carry out these improvements, 
but it was found impossible for these 
purposes to borrow at the rate of 3} per 
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cent. instead of the-lrigher sums of times: 
gone, by. If L might make the: sug+ 
getion to the,right hon. Gentleman, the: 

fome Seeretary, it would. be worth: 
while in. a short, Bill, which I am: sure 
would. be. received. with no opposition: 
from my part of the House, to give: that: 
power again, so, that if the, London 
County Council come to deal with these 
questions of sanitation, they may have 
the privileges of borrowing money at 
the same rate of interest as recom- 
mended in the Report of the Royal Com- 
mission. Ithink I nnderstand from the 
right hon. Gentleman that he regards the 
question as one rather of administration 
than of legislation. I have no doubt 
that the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
or the Home Secretary will have seen a 
very valuable report issued by the 
Clerkenwell Vestry, which hasbeen doing 
good work. A Committee of that body 
has dealt with the question of blind 
alleys and courts in their neighbour- 
hood, and from their report it will be 
seen that totally apart from the question 
of the housing of the poor, there is a 
vast number of things to be done—the 
making of thoroughfares where there 
were no thoroughfares, or blind alleys, 
and the pulling down of houses which 
formed the arched entrances of courts. 
The whole of that work involved a very 
heavy expenditure ; and it will be found 
from the report to which I have referred 
that, had all the works necessary to be 
done been executed, it would have put 
upon the parish of Clerkenwell a rate 
that the ratepayers would have been un- 
able to meet. And it further states 
that the evils which the Royal Commis- 
sion pointed out are still in foree, and 
that until there is an alteration, it is 
feared they will inevitably be so. The 
Vestry find that they cannot do all they 
desire until the evil reported on by the 
Royal Commission as to the housing 
of the poor has been legislated upon. I 
find in the report also a suggestion 
as to future legislation, to which I 
call the attention of the right hon. 
Gentlemen opposite. I see the attention 
of the Metropolitan Board of Works is 
called to certain squares in the parish 
of Clerkenwell, and the opinion is 
expressed that they ought to be dealt 
with by the Metropolitan Authority, 
and that the clauses in the Act of 1882 
(Sir Richard Cross’s Act), limiting the 
areas dealt with to not less than 10,000 
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houses, should be repealed: What the 
Report; suggests is a sevies of small 
areas:in the sanie neighbourhood; and 
they:propose 10 houses in each, and that 
itshould be possible to deal with these 
by the Central Authority, instead of 
leaving-the work to small parishes like: 
Clerkenwell, with a populationof 80;000) 
people. I deeply regret that the Govern- 
ment have not been able to recommend, 
in the Speech from the Throne, that 
some of these London grievances should — 
be dealt with. I can assure them of 
one thing, that London is becoming 
very impatient. More will be heard of 
London in this House than has been 
heard in the past. In the good old days 
before 1885, it was almost matter of 
wonder to hear the voice of a Metropoli- 
tan Member, or anything with regard 
to London, in this House. Now, London 
will have to be listened to, and the 
reforms it requires will have to be dealt 
with, and I do hope that before long the 
Government will give us some indication 
that they are prepared to do these 
things. I regret that I cannot go deeply 
into this question in the Debate, but I 
hope for some early opportunity, when I 
think it will be possible to prove to the 
right hon. Gentleman the President of 
the Local Government Board, that the 
question is not simply one of admini- 
stration, but that there is a vast amount 
of legislation required before London 
will be put into a satisfactory position. 
*Mr. WHITMORE (Chelsea) said, I 
am bound to say that I dissent from the 
observation of the hon. Member for St. 
Pancras, that the Government has done 
little for London, for last Session it 
passed a measure, much of which has 
direct relation to London, of greater 
magnitude and complexity than any 
London measure that has been passed 
for years. It has been complained 
that London is not mentioned in 
the Queen’s Speech; but if London 
were specifically mentioned, then every 
hon. Member would have an equal 
right to contend that the particu- 
lar district in which he was interested 
should be mentioned. I enter my pro- 
test against that sectional way of deal-. 
ing with public questions. I yield to no 
one in my desire that these important 
matters should be brought before the 
attention of the House. I quite agree 
that there are many matters connected 
with the sanitation of London which 
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press for earnest attention and early 
treatment by Her Majesty’s Go- 


vernment. Who could have listened 
to the speech of the President 
of the Local Government Board 


to-night without seeing that he is a 
Minister who thoroughly understands 
London questions, and who sympathizes 
with the difficulties of the poor? 
But hon. Members opposite have 
chosen an irregular, inconvenient, and 
‘fatile opportunity of raising London 
questions. London Conservative Mem- 
bers are at least as anxious as 
Metropolitan Members opposite, to do 
what they can to improve the 
condition of London; and we most 
earnestly press upon Her Majestys’ Go- 
vernment, at as early a date as they 
conveniently can, to introduce further 
legislation to consolidate and amend 
the several Public Health and Dwel- 
lings Acts, and to provide that in all 
cases of a displacement of population 
under compulsory powers, it shall be 
obligatory that adequate new accom- 
modation shall be supplied for those 
who were thus ejected. 

*Mr. 8. C. BUXTON (Tower Ham- 
lets): It seems to have rather hurt the 
feelings of hon. Members opposite to 
describe them as docile and inoffensive. 
I had thought it rather a complimentary 
term as applied to those private Mem- 
bers who sit behind the Treasury Bench, 
and who are apt to be very docile 
and inoffensive, for if they get 
restive they are told in very 
strong language that the Government 
do not like their conduct at all. I am 
rather sorry that this debate has been 
confined entirely to the Housing of the 
Working Classes. I raise a strong 
— against the Government, 

use all reference to Metropoli- 
tan questions has been omitted from 
the Queen’s Speech, and especially 
in regard to the emphatic promise 
made by the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer, who went to Stratford to talk, not 
of questions of administration, as the 
President of the Local Government 
Board seems to suggest, but of 
legislation. He went there to counter- 
act the speeches of my right hon. Friend 
the Member for Newcastle, and the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Mid Lothian. Hailing from the aristo- 
cratic quarter of St. Georges, Hanover 
Square, he sneered at the -pro- 
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gramme of the right hon. Gentleman 
(Mr. Gladstone) as the Clerkenwell- 
cum-Limehouse programme; and at 
Stratford he declared, as a responsible 
Member of the Government, that not 
only was the Government possessed of 
all the knowledge and all the pro 
feeling in this matter, but that 
they also possessed the capability of 
giving effect to these questions to which 
reference has been made. My hon. 
Friend the Member for Shoreditch Divi- 
sion has already quoted one of the em- 
phatic promises made by the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer in that particular 
speech. But I should like to trouble the 
House by repeating another portion of 
the speech, because it seems to me to 
make it more just that Metropolitan 
Members on this side of the House 
should raise a short debate on 
Metropolitan questions on this occasion. 
He said, “‘ Afterstating that the Unionist 
Party were better qualified than any 
other to deal with these Metropolitan 
questions, the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer went on to say— 
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“The Unionist Party do not propose to post- 
pone for ten years, or to the beginning of the 
next century, measures necessary or desirable 
for the improvement ofthe people, We believe 
that the time for dealing with these important 
questions is not ten years hence, but yesterday, 
to-day, and to-morrow,” 


And now, while we are asking the 
Government for bread we receive a 
stone. We ask for legislation and the 
Government talk of administration. 
It is true there are meny matters 
in regard to which the position of 
the working-classes can be improved 
by improved administration, but there 
are also a vast number of questions 
affecting the Metropolis to which 
reference has been made that can only be 
dealt with by legislation. The power to 
deal with markets and water should be 
handed over to the County Councils, 
and we desire also that such matters as 
the incidence of taxation, the equaliza- 
tion of Poor Rates, and the question of 
Leaseholds, should also be taken into 
consideration, and that, if possible, the 
Government should do something with 
regard to them. What, I ask, is men- 
tioned in the Queen’s Speech in 
response to the promise of the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer. It is 
true that the right hon. Gentleman 
has said that the Government means to 
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introduce Billa, although they are not 
mentioned in the Speech from the 
Throne; but hon. Members know that 
the position given to the measures men- 
tioned in the Queen’s Speech is every- 
thing, and that precedence in that Speech 
isa proportionate guaranteeon the part of 
the Government of the pressure they 
will exercise to pass them. Weare told 
that the Defences of the Empire ought 
to be strengthened, and that, no doubt, 
worthily deserves the first place in the 
Queen’s Speech ; and then Her Majesty’s 
Government are going to carry out the 
policy of ‘simultaneity and _ spon- 
taneity’’ by neglecting Ireland, and 
bringing. in a measure of local 
Government for Scotland. But, beyond 
this, the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
not desirous of having his name as a 
great finance Minister omitted from the 


programme, has promised to bring for- |. 


ward finance measures, which may have 
the effect of somewhat repairing the 
damage done to his reputation by 
the introduction of the Wheel Tax. 
He promised that the Metropolis 
should receive special attention; 
but we find that all questions 
affecting the Metropolis are excluded 
from the Queen’s Speech; although at 
the same time the right hon. Gentleman 
is going to devote a portion of the Ses- 
sion to thesettlement of the coinage ques- 
tion—the present condition of which has 
existed for scores of years without serious 
harm to the country, and might continue 
for scores of years longer without any 
further detriment. The right hon. 
Gentleman is going to do this, and 
acquire all the honour and glory that 
may arise therefrom, to the exclusion 
of social questions of infinitely 
greater importance. These questions 
and that of the Sugar Bounties, which 
is also to be discussed, will, together 
with the Estimates, make up _ the 
sum and substance of any measures 
which the Government may hope to carry 
during the short coming Session. The 
hon. Gentleman the Member for Shore- 
ditch (Mr. Stuart) has already pointed 
out the extreme urgency of the ques- 
tions to which I have already referred. 
They have been considered and discussed 
over and over again, and it is time we 
endeavoured to legislate upon them. 
The Metropolitan Members depended on 
the promise of the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, and now are bitterly disap- 
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pointed at finding the neglect with 
which Metropolitan questions are to 
be treated. The hon. Member for 
Chelsea (Mr. Whitmore) has said we, 
in London, ought not to have excep- 
tional legislation; but that is not 
asked for, and I think we ought 
to remember that until now we have 
not had any great representative 
authority fitted to decide many of the 
questions that have been awaiting solu- 
tion in the Metropolis. We now have 
such a body, and we thank the right hon. 
Gentleman the President of the Local 
Government Board for it, and I think 
that we are at one in believing that that 
will prove a great boon to the London 
ratepayer. Having, therefore, this body 
in existence, we say that all questions as 
to water, markets, taxation, and so forth, 
ought to and can without any difficulty 
be legislated upon and handed over to 
the keeping and administration of that 
great body who may be expected to deal 
with them to the vast advantage of the 
Metropolis. I have only risen as a 
Metropolitan Member to protest, as I 
do most emphatically, against the ab- 
solute breach of the emphatic promise 
made by the right hon. Gentleman the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, who is 
perhaps the most important Member of 
Her Majesty’s Government—a breach 
that will not be easily forgotten, and 
which we shall be glad if he will 
explain. 

GzyeraL GOLDSWORTHY (Ham- 
mersmith): In reference to what has been 
urged by hon. Members opposite I would 
point out that the House ought to con- 
sider what is possible and what is im- 
possible of accomplishment ; and I would 
also say that, as the House is doubtless 
well aware, if there were less talk there 
would be more work. The question of 
sanitary dwellings for the artizans is 
one in which many of us are interested, 
but we have avoided speaking at length 
on the subject, because we have been 
anxious not to waste the time of the 
House, and because we hope that there 
may be time to go into it and other 
important matters this Session. We all 
know how hard the House was worked 
during the past Session, and can sym- 
pathize with the position of those who 
are engaged in the work of the Govern- 
ment, because they have to attend to 
their various official duties as well as to 
what they have to do in the House, and it 
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is: impossible: that they can get through 
their work satisfactorily it the same 
strain is put’ upon them as that which 
they had: to bear last Session. In 
conclusion, I will only say that' I hope 


the: Local: Government Board’ will not: 


give new powers to the:Vounty Councils 
till:they see how those bodies exercise: 
the powers thev already possess. 

*Mr. HOWELL (Bethnal Green, 
N.E,): I will endeavour to imitate 
the excellent example in brevity set 
to the House by the hon. Member 
who has just sat down. I think it 
scarcely becomes a Metropolitan Member 
to speak of the vast Metropolitan 
population of 5,000,000 as that of a mere 
district—for if it can be called a district 
it is one that has almost as many inhabi- 
tants as the whole of Ireland. It has been 
suggested that measures should be 
brought in by Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment giving by further legislation ex- 
tended powers to the new governing au- 
thority of the Metropolis; and it has also 
been sail that these matters should be 
dealt with by Bills brought in by private 
Members. It seems to me to be impos- 
sible thatsuch a matter as that which 
we are discussing to-night could be 
dealt with by any hon. Private 
Member in a Bill. The interests 
involved are too vast, the expenditure in- 
volved is too enormous, and the ques- 
tion of principleas tothe mode of taxation 
which should apply too intricate to 
render it possible for any effective 
measure on the subject to be thus 
brought in and carried. I put it to the 
right hon. Gentleman the Home Secre- 

last Session, and I remind him now, 
that there is an urgent necessity for an 
immediate consolidation of the Acts 
relating to this and kindred subjects. 
At the present moment many of the Acts 
apply sectionally to the various Vestries, 
and I am glad to find that the powers 
of the Metropolitan Board of Works are 
to be transferred to the new governing 
body ; but what we ask, and what would 
be of more advantage to the Metropolis 
and the country generally, is that all the 
Acts dealing with sanitation and the 
dwellings of the working classes should 
be consolidated. Then, and then only, 
will the local authorities, not only of Lon- 
don, but all over the country be able pro- 
perly to put in force the powers conferred 
upon them. I will not apologize to the 
Board of Works nor to the Vestries for 
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what has been seid ahout the manner: 
in’ which they have discharged their 
duties ; but’ I think I’ may: say this on 
their behalf—that the authority of the 
two have overlapped to such an extent 
that the Vestries have not known where 
they might go and’ where not. If the 
Government will only now take time 
by the forelock and consolidate 
and amend the Acts referred to 


with regard to the whole of London, ’ 


I think it would be easy to carry 


such a measure through this House. | 


With regard to the regulations which 
are laid upon the Table of this House, 
I would point out that they are usually 
passed without the House having any 
power to deal with them, it being only 
with the greatest difficulty that hon. 
Members can obtain copies of them. I 
am not now complaining of the authori- 
ties of the House in any department, 
because they have always granted me 
any copy I have asked for; but a Mem- 
ber must have some prior knowledge as 
to what is going to be done, or as to 
what is necessary to be done, before he 
is able to seek for a copy of the regu- 
lations, the result being that very few 
ever see a copy of them until they have 
become law. We know what a terrible 
muddle the Post Office got into last 
Session with regard to the regulations 
affecting the Post Office Savings Bank. 
I hope the Government will see the im- 
portance of dealing with the question of 
consolidating the Acts I have spoken of 
by bringing in a Consolidation Bill, and 
I can promise that we on this side of 
the House will give to a measure of this 
kind the same facilities, and even 
greuter facilities than were given by the 
Metropolitan Members when the Local 
Government Bill was before the House. 
We are now prevented from discussing 
the question in a comprehensive man- 
ner, but I am persuaded that if the 
right hon. Gertleman opposite would 
bring in a Bill every effort would be 
made on this side to help him. Having 
had some little experience in connection 
with questions of this kind, I am satis- 
fied that it is important we should have 
a proper code of laws in our hands 
and be able to enforce it. I would, 
therefore, urge upon Her Majesty’s 


Government the propriety of bringing — 


in at once a comprehensive meéa- 
sure dealing with the whole of the 
question. 
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Mr. BAUMANN (Camberwell, Peck- 
ham): I beg to enter a respectful pro- 
test against being described asa Radical 
because I am in favour of sanitary 
reform. Of twelve Statutes which have 
been placed on the Statute Book dealing 
with the housing of the working classes 
in the course of the last thirty-eight 
years, five have been carried by private 
Members, two by Liberal Governments, 
and five by Conservative Governments— 
four by Lord Basing and one by Lord 
Salisbury. I hope that hon. Géntlemen 
opposite will communicate the enthu- 
siasm which they have derived from the 
redistribution of seats, to their Leaders, 
who have hitherto displayed a singular 
indifference to the subject, A demand 
has been made by the hon: Member for 
Hoxton (Mr. Stuart) and the hon. Mem- 
ber for Bethnal Green (Mr. Howell) for 
the passing of a Consolidating Act, and 
I must say that that demand is a very 
reasonable one. Hon. Members know 
how difficult it is to read and construe 
together two amending Acts of Parlia- 
ment, but when they have to deal with 
twelve—[{Mr. Howe: Thirty] — the 
difficulty isalmost insurmountable, Every 
oneoverlapsand amendstheother, and the 
task, difficult as it would be to a lawyer, 
becomes insuperable to a Vestry. I think 
that Vestries ought not to be able to 
plead, as they do, their ignorance of the 
law, but as the law now stands the Local 
Government Board itself is obliged to 
admit that that ignorance is justifiable. 
What we wantin London is not sé much 
new law as new local authorities to carry 
out the existing law, and I agree with 
the hon. Member for St. Pancras that 
the sooner District Councils are created 
the better. I would, however, suggest 
to the hon. Member, in the most friendly 
spirit, that until District Councils are 
created it would be well for the new 
London County Council to do its best to 
impart a new spirit into the existing 
Vestries. The Royal Commission on the 
Housing of the Poor made one or two 
recommendations which have not been 
carried out in Lord Salisbury’s Act; but 
I think they are of so much importance 
that, if the House will allow me, I 
should like to press them upon the atten- 
tion of the Home Secretary. First of all, 
there are the sanitary inspectors of the 
parishes. I think there ought to be 
something like an equal proportion of 
sanitary inspectors to the population. In 
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London we have this experience. In St. 
James’, Westminster, and St. Giles’ 
there is one inspector to 9.000 popula- 
tion; in Islington and St. Pancras, one 
to 60,000; Greenwich; one to 65,000; 
Bermondsey, one to 85,000; and Mile 
End, one to 105,000 of the population, 
thus showing that in some districts of 
Londun there are too few inspectors, 
while in others there are too many. Then, 
again, the sanitary inspectors of the 
parishes ought to be competent men, - 
who know something of the science 
of sanitation and of the art of building. 
They ought not to be appointed 
to posts of this kind because they 
know something of the jewellery 
trade, or because,.in the opinion of the 
Vestries, they are men of common 
sense. They ought to have manifested 
some knowledge and fitness which 
specially qualified them for the position. 
One word with regard to the medical 
officers of health. I was glad to hear 
from my right hon. Friend that they 
are to be required to send in Reports to 
the Local Government Board, but there 
is another point which I consider to be 
most essential, and it isthat the medical 
officer of health should reside in the 
district. It transpired before the Royal 
Commission that in some of the worst 
neighbourhoods in London the medical 
officer of health was some famous 
physician who lived and practised in 
another part of the town. Then, again, 
I think the medical officers of health 
ought to be appointed by the Loeal 
Government Board, and that they 
should not be dependent upon the Ves- 
tries. Very recently a medical officer 
named Murphy felt himself obliged to 
resign owing to his strained relations 
with the Vestry, for no other reason 
than that he had done his duty. There 
is only one other recommendation of the 
Royal Commission to which I wish to 
refer, and it is that, when a dispute 
occurs between the central and the 
local authorities (which, in future, I 
imagine will be the County Council and 
the District Council) as to whose duty 
it is to do a particular piece of work, 
the Local Government Board should 
immediately appoint an arbitrator to do 
the work. From our experience of the 
past we know how fruitful have been 
disputes as to who ought to do the 
work. I feel sure that if the President of 
the Board of Trade or the Home Secre- 
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tary—I do not know in whose Depart- 
ment it would come—would introduce a 
consolidating and amending Sanitary 
Act, it would not only add to his reputa- 
tion, but would secura the gratitude of 
the people of the Metropolis. 

*Sir A. ROLLIT (Islington, 8.): I 
concur with the hon. Member for Peck- 
ham (Mr. Baumann) that many Mem- 
bers on this side of the House fully 
recognize the importance of the subject 
which has been introduced by the hon. 
Member for Hackney. Everyone who 
has any knowledge of the intricacies of 
sanitary law must recognize the great 
advantage which must be derived from 
a consolidation of the existing Statutes 
on the subject. For my own part, I 
hope the time is not far distant when 
the Government will see their way to 
the introduction of a measure of this 
kind; but the chief object with which 
I have risen was to show that the 
Government are not blameable for any 
inattention to the wants of the Metro- 
polis. I hold in my hand a Report 
of the Mansion House Council on the 
Dwellings of the Poor. It is not neces- 
sary to speak of the representative cha- 
racter of that Council, which is presided 
over by the Lord Mayor, and is com- 
posed of members of all political Parties. 
In their Report the Council acknow- 
ledge the deep sense of their obligations 
to the present Administration, and to 
the permanent officials of the Local Go- 
vernment Board and the Home Office, 
for the recognition of the Council’s 
efforts to improve the dwellings of the 
poor, and they add that without such 
support the action of the Council would 
be almost futile. The Report points 
out the vast field which exists for 
improvement in relation to sanitary 
science, and is a practical acknowledg- 
ment of the work which has been done 
by the Government and the Home 
Office. At the same time, I feel that 
the present position of the law adds 
greatly to the difficulty of dealing with 
the subject, and’ I would venture, with 
full assurance, to express a hope that 
the Government will give their early 
attention to the matter. 

*Mr. F. 8S. POWELL (Wigan): Not 
being a Metropolitan Member, I should 
not have ventured to interpose in the 
debate had it not been my fortune fora 
long series of years to take an active 
part in sanitary questions in the parish 
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of Paddington in West London. It isa 


common phrase, both in and out of the - 


House, that legislation by reference to 
other Statutes is inconvenient and mis. 
chievous, and makes it impossible to 
interpret a Statute or to administer the 
law with satisfaction. In order to under- 
stand the Act which followed the Report 
of the Royal Commission on the Housing 
of the Poor, it is necessary that you 
should have some 40 or 50 Statutes by 
your side. I myself, in endeavouring to 
understand the Act for the Housing of 
the Working Classes, 1885, and to deal 
with it, have found myself surrounded 
by a perfect library of Statutes. Yet 
it is a question affecting the health, 
happiness, and well-being of the people, 
and, in my opinion, the law dealing 
with questions of such great importance 
ought, at least, to be clear and in- 
telligible, and perfectly free from _ob- 
scurity and contradiction. Ina summer 
ramble in France last year, I found that 
it is the custom of the Government of 
that country to place in the public in- 
stitutions, week by week and month by 
month, an explanation of .the various 
Statutes passed by the Legislature. I 
think this is an example which might 
be followed with great advantage in this 
country. If it were done ty way of a 
memorandum, those who have to ad- 


minster the law would become compara- — 


tively familiar with it, and would have 
at hand some comprehensive view of 
the main enactments in reference to a 
particular subject. The consequence 
would be that enactments now re- 
condite and unknown would become 
familiar to the people, and would be 
better carried into operation. Some 
complaint has been made of the ob- 
scurity of the Statutes as far as they apply 
to London, but that defect is entirely 
due to the action of the London Vestries. 
When Lord Basing was at the head of 
the Local Government Board, he intro- 
duced into the House of Commons & 
Consolidating Bill, but the Vestries 
unanimously opposed it, and with such 
effect, having the co-operation and as- 
sistance of the Metropolitan Members, 
that the Bill was withdrawn. I myself 
presided at a meeting of the Paddington 
Vestry convened for the purpose of dis- 
cussing the Bill, but found it impossible 
to induce them to withdraw their oppo- 
sition. The reason why the Vestries 
opposed the Bill was that they thought 
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its provisions would bring them more im- 
mediately under the control of the central 
authority, and they were unwilling to 
have compulsion put upon them. They 
therefore opposed the Bill, and the re- 
sult has been to continue in London 
down to the present time the incon- 
gruous mass of Statutes which now exists. 
I hope that before long some attempt 
will be made to consolidate and simplify 
the law. 

*Mr. FIRTH (Dundee): I have no 
doubt that the hon. Member for Wigan 
(Mr. Powell) has touched the kernel 
of the difficulty under which we have 
been suffering in London—namely, the 
unwillingness of the local authorities to 
place themeelves under Government 
control. I do not, however, think that 
the situation is as bad as it was before 
the passing of the Local Government 
Bill.. But we are all looking forward 
with hope and expectation to the intro- 
duction by the Local Government Board 
of a District Council Bill on the same 
sound, democratic—I will not say 
Radical—lines as the measure for the 
establishment of County Councils last 
year, so that there may be con- 
stituted in London for the control of 
sanitary law a very different body 
from any which now exists. What 


we have hitherto suffered from has not 


been so much the want of law as the 
want of an authority able and willing to 
carry it out. The ability has sometimes 
been there when the willingness to 
carry out the law has been altogether 
absent. No Acts of Parliament will be 
sufficiently strong if the authority who 
is entrusted with the carrying of them 
out is incapable or unwilling to do so. 
The medical officers in London have 
complained of no central control, and 
there have been individual complaints, 
not always coming to the surface, that 
they have been obstructed in carrying 
out the excellent sanitary law which 
exists by the very authorities who ap- 
pointed them. The Local Government 
Act of last year will remedy a good deal 
of that inconvenience; for no medical 
officer can in future be appointed by a 
Vestry, except under the clauses of the 
Public Health Act, which gives essen- 
tial, if not complete, control to the Local 
Government Board, and special qualifi- 
cations and fitness for the performance of 
the duties will hereafter have to be 
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who will pay half of the salaries, will 
have Reports sent up to them, and by 
their representatives they will have the 
opportunity of judging how far. the 
work is properly performed. I appre- 
hend that the action of an economical 
and intelligent Vestry will be to get 
their present officer to resign, so that he 
may be re-appointed, and the Vestry 
gain the advantage of receiving a 
moiety of the salary, and in that case the 
control will be vested in other hands. 
The London County Council are 
anxious and willing to infuse an entirely 
new spirit into the local management of 
the Metropolis; but there are somo 
things which they cannot do, and whieh 
it would not be wise on their part to un- 
dertake. Looking, as we are, confi- 
dently to the introduction of a District 
Council Bill, we think we may be spared 
from attempting it, and untilthat measure 
is passed, from adding to the present 
difficulties of our task. I may say, in 
conclusion, that I sincerely trust that 
the Bill of the Government will give 
to the Central Council still more com- 
plete control, especially ia matters 
affecting contagious diseases, which are 
so much bound up with the health of 
the Metropolis. 

Sm W. LAWSON (Cumberland, 
Cockermouth) : The reason why I rise 
for the purpose of troubling the House 
upon the Licensing Question is the ab- 
sence of allallusion to it in the Queen’s 
Speech. Ihave received an intimation 
from the Speaker that the Amendment 
which I have placed upon the Paper can- 
not be moved, because certain Bills have 
been introduced which deal with the 
same subject. These Bills, however, 
only deal with the subject in particu- 
lar localities, whereas my object is to 
deal with an evil which affects the 
kingdom as a whole. 

*Mr. SPEAKER: It is somewhat 
difficult to contend with the ingenuity of 
hon. Members in evading a plain rule 
of the House. If the hon. Baronet 
turns to the notice paper he will find a 
Liquor Traffic Local Option Bill, a 
Liquor Traffic Local Veto (Scotland) 
Bill, a Liquor Traffic Local Veto (Ire- 
land) Bill, and a Liquor Traffic Local 
Veto (Wales) Bill. The reason why I 
insist so strongly upon the observance 
of the rule is that, if hon. Members who 
have not been fortunate in the Ballot, 
and find their Bills not well placed for 
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arly discnesion. are to be at liberty to 
anticipate the Debate upon their Bills 
by moving an Amendment to the Ad- 
dress, embodying the subject matter of 
those Bill. by merely prefixing the for- 
mula ** We regret that no mention is 
made in the Speech of ‘such and such a 
Bill,” then the Debate on the Address 
might he illimitahly extended. 

Siz W. LAWSON: I thank the 
right: hon.’ Gentleman for mentioning 
the’ matter to me, but I think that I 
shall be in order if I-express my regret 
that the subject has not been mentioned 
in the Queen’s Speech. 

§*Mrz. SPEAKER: (n the contrary, the 
hon. Geutlewan will be quite out of 
order. 

Mr. CALDWELL (Glasgow, St: 
Rollox): I must confess that I read the 
Speech from the Throne with a feeling 
of considerable disappointment. While 
mention is made of the development of 
the material resources of Ireland, no 
mention whatever is made of the de- 
velopment of the Highlands and Islands 
of Scotland. The people of the High- 
lands were made to believe, some time 
ago, that if they wanted Reform they 
had only to commit some act of lawless- 
ness, and hence we have heard of a deer 
raid, which involved the sending of gun- 
boats, the landing of soldiers, and the 
employment of a large body of police. 
By-and-bve, better counsels prevailed, 
and the law-abiding people were told 
that if they raised their grievances in a 
constitutional manner, they would get 
redress at the hands of the present 
Government. Accordingly, these people 
in the Highlands have been quiet ever 
since; they have been patient and long 
suffering under severe distress, but up 
to the present moment very little has 
been done by the Government for them 
with a view to improving their position. 
There is, therefore, a danger that the 
counsels of the extreme party, who advise 
overt acts of lawlessness as necessary tu 
draw public attention to their griev- 
ances, may be adopted by the people. 
Last year the condition of the people in 
the Highlauds was called attention to 
in an Amendment to the Address, and 
the Chief Secretary for Ireland, speak- 
ing on behalf of the Government, stated 
that he knew of no subject which more 
commanded the attention of the House, 
or which constituted a more fitting sub- 
ject for an Amendment to the Address 
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than the condition of the Crofters. I 
venture to say that that condition has 
not one whit improved, and there is no 
less reason for moving an Amendment 
to the Address on the present occasion 
than there was last year. Now, what is 
the condition of the people in the Islands 
and Highlands of Scotland? ‘Take, for 
instance, the island of Lewis, which de- 
pends for the maintenance of its inhabi- 
tants entirely upon the fishing industry. 
The average rent of the Croftersin Lewis 


is said to be about three pounds, and - 


many of them are under two pounds, 


That shows at once that the Jand is’ 


merely supplemental to the fishitg in- 


dustry, which is indeed the main sapport 
Now, with tegard - 


of the people theré. 
to the fishing industry, a change came, 
over it which accounts for the distress 
of the people. It was a change which 
entailed a very heavy Joss to the poor 
fishermen, and it had relation to the 
manner in which they were remunerated. 
Previously to 1884, the fishermen were 
paid fixed wages for time-engagements. 
Owing to the change in the success of 
the fishing, the fish curers altered the 
mode of payment, and insisted that the 
fishermen should be remunerated by 
sharing in the profit or loss on the sale 
of the tish. I believe they were to re- 
ceive about one-twelfth of the sum re- 
ceived for the fish. ‘The result was that 
the fishermen, in many instances, re- 
ceived very little remuneration for their 
trouble, and so returned‘ home with in- 
sufficient money to tide them over the 
winter. It was stated by the Commis- 
sioner appointed by. the Government, 
that during the year 1886, a sum of 
not less than £40,000 was lost to 
the fishermen by the eiteration in 
the mode of payment, and that a 
similar loss of £40,000 was anticipated 
in the year 1887. The distress, there- 
fore, in Lewis had relation solely to the 
failure of the fishing industry. It 1s 
perfectly true, the Lord Advocate might 
tay, that there is not the pinching neces- 
sity, to-day that there was a year ago, 
but I must point out that the position 
of these people is very precarious, and 
it is so precarious that at times it has 
been necessary to exercise charity on 
their behalf. In the year 1883 it was 
found necessary to send them relief to 
the extent of seven or eight thousand 
pounds, owing to a single storm heving 
swept over the district. Again, the 
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Government have been and are expend- 
ing a sum of £10,000 with a view to the 
promotion of emigration from the dis- 
trict, and last year they passed an Act 
of Parliament authorizing the payment 
of £30,000 in aid of local rates on ac- 
count of the distress. These facts show 
that there is a distress which requires 
some kind of remedy. Now, I antici- 
pate that the £10,000 which the Go- 
vernment has obtained power to devote 
in aid of emigration, and the £30,000 
which is given in aid of local taxation, 
will all be exhausted very shortly. Yet, 
will the condition of the people be any 
better than it was two years ago? I 
think it will not; on the contrary, it 
will be necessary for the Government to 
bring in fresh legislation to renew the 
grant of £30,000, and we are, therefore, 
entitled to find fault with the omission 
to refer to the matter inthe Queen’s 
Speech. To Ireland, which is in less 
oor circumstances than are the High- 
ands, you have references made in ‘he 
Speech. Now, the first question to 
discuss is, whose duty is it to relieve this 
distress ? Because upon that point turns 
the whole question of the policy of the 
Government. Now it is the duty of 
every civilized State to make provision 
for the support of those able-bodied men 
who are able and willing to work, but 
who cannot find employment. That isa 
recognized principle ; if it were not, you 
would never be able to protect property 


and life. How does this country dis- 
charge itself ot that obligation? 
In England you dv it by impos- 


ing it upon the local ratepayeis; 
you impose upon Boards of Guardians 
the responsibility of providing for 
the able-bodied poor. And in Eng- 
land, supposing that the able-bodied 
man leaves his family in distress, the 
Board of Guardians are bound to pro- 
vide medical relief and attendance, but 
in Scotland the case is entirely different. 
There there is no legal provision what- 
ever for compelling local ratepayers to 
provide for the able-budied poor. You 
have, therefore, a clear distinction 
between England and Scotland. Inthe 
former case, the responsibility is imposed 
on the local ratepayers themselves. In 
Scotland, the Government not having 
discharged themselves of the responsi- 
bilities, it necessarily rests upon their 
own shoulders. In Scotland there is 
only one thing which a man may do. 
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He may not beg, he may not steal, he 
may not commit suicide, he has no legal 
right to relief. The only thing he can 
lawfully do is to die from starvation. 
The failure of the law to provide relief for 
the able-bodied poor, therefore, leaves 
the responsibility upon the Central 
Government. How has the Go- 
vernment proceeded to discharge 
itself of that responsibility? It 
has accepted it, and it has acted upon 
it, for it has suggested a scheme of emi- 
gration and has spent money upon it. 
Iam not going to discuss now the ex- 
pediency of the policy of emigration. 
We will assume that it is a ¢»d enough 
policy, and that it is suit:.‘o to the 
district. I am not going t> discuss 
whether the country is gettin - the best 
possible return for the £10,00.) hich is 
being spent in the matter of th» wmigra- 
tion of the crofters. If the slieme of 
emigration is to be successful, ouw thing 
is certain, and that is, that the Crofters 
must be sent to Canada early in the 
year, so that they shall not arrive there 
later than the end of March. What was 
the result last year of sending them out 
later than that period? Why, the win- 
ter came upon them too soon, and very 
heavy expense and loss was occasioned. 
Now there is nobody to interfere with 
the Government arrangements, yet I 
venture to think that a considerable 
portion of the year will have elapsed 
before the remainder of the families are 
sent out. But supposing you do send 
these families out to Canada, how does 


it benetit the crofters who are left be- 


hind? I can quite understand it is an 
advantage to the emigrants themselves. 
We know that plenty of hard-working 
men have emigrated and made their 
way in life in other countries, and I 
know it is an advantage to a colony to 
get the hardy sons of Scotland working 
upon its soil. But I again ask, What 
effect does it have upon the people that 
are left behind? Those are the people 
we are mostly interested in. Certainly 
you get a given quantity of land made 
available for other tenants; but suppos- 
ing you send out 70 families, the utmost 
land you get is that fetching a rental of 
£210 a year; and that is of very little use 
to the 27,000 inhabitants who are left 
behind. You have already been 12 
months engaged on this work of emigra- 
tion ; it will probably oceupy you another 
six months, and the result is that before 
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you finish the scheme the population 
will have increased by a larger number 
that the number you send out, and the 
country will be no better off that it was 
before. But you will tell us that you 
are spending £30,000 in aid of local 
taxation. Now, what in the world was 
the reason for giving this £30,000? 
Nobody but a Conservative Government 
would ever have done such a thing. 
You wonder how it is is that a Conser- 
vative Government makes no progress in 
Scotland: it is because when a Con- 
servative Government is in power they 
never fail to adopt some reactionary 
policy in aid of the landlords. There 
never was a grosser case than this appli- 
cation of £30,000 of the public money, 
which was intended for the relief of the 
fishing industry, but of which fully one- 
half has gone direct into the pockets of 
the landlords, who, as you know, pay 
one-half of the rates. In fact, I think 
more than one-half has gone into the 
pockets of the landlords, because on 
crofts under a certain value the landlord 
pays the whole of the rates, and on other 
crofts the Commissioners of Supply have 
the power of fixing who shall pay therates, 
and, as these Commissioners consist of 
large landed proprietors, they have 
relieved themselves of the burden 
and imposed it on the tenants. 
Remember that the failure of the fishing 
industry was the cause of the distress. 
In two years the fishermen lost £80,000 
in wages, and what relief did you give 
them? You tovk away 70 of the best 
families, and not a single copper of the 
£30,000 granted for the relief of the 
people goes into their pockets, because 
they are so poor that they do dot pay 
taxes at the present moment, and there- 
fore, the grant in aid of local taxation 
is of no advantage to them. And 
where does this £30,000 coms from? 
It does not come out of the Imperial 
purse. Oh! no, The Chancellor of 
the Exchequer would never make such 
@ proposal as that, but what he dves do 
is to take it out of certain duties allo- 
cated to Scotland. I have pointed out 
the responsibility of dealing with dis 
tress in the United Kingdom; it is a 
responsibility imposed upon the Im- 
perial Government; but it does seem 
strange to me that an Unionist Govern- 
ment should propose to treat this matter 
as one of different nationalities. The 
thing is simply ridiculous. I could 
Mr. Caldwell 
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understand it being done by another 
Government, but I cannot understand 
an Unionist Government being the very 
first to propose a national recognition 
of responsibility. If you are going to 
give us these national responsibilities in 
this way, then we shall want national 
powers as well; and our contention is 
that if there is occasion for giving extra 
relief to the poor districts of the High- 
lands, that relief should come out of the 
public purse and not out of duties allo- 
cated to Scotland. You are proposing 
remedial measures fur Ireland, and we 
know that the cost of those measures 
will come out of the Imperial purse. 
You have a probate duty allocated to 
Ireland as well as to Scotland, but you 
do not take a single copper of that 
money to meet tho exceptional distress 
in Ireland. Then why do you do it in 
the case of Scotland, if we are to be 
treated as a United country? I think 
it is contrary to all principle for the 
Government to relieve property of its 
natural burdens. I could quite conceive 
the relief of burdens which are payable 
by the tenant out of his industry, but 
when it comes to the question of burdens 
on property, you have no right to treat 
that in an exceptional manner, because 
people come into property either by 
succession or purchase. They take it 
with all its liabilities, as an investment, 
and the Government has no right to 
interfere for the relief of burdens on 
investments. What is the true remedy 
in this matter? I think we find the 
true remedy stated in a speech of the 
late Lord Advocate. He says that the 
only thing which has.a prospect of 
success is the fishing industry on the 
West Coast of Scotland, if it can only 
be permanently established. It is not 
charity we want; it is not relief of the 
rates we want. We only want you to 
make the conditions of life such that 
these people may earn an honest living 
by honest industry; and if you do that, 
then the landlord will benefit, as well as 
the tenant, because the burden of the 
rates will be less. It isonly by improv- 
ing the condition of the people that you 
can justly relieve the landlords. Raise 
the people from their poverty, and then 
the landlord’s property will increase 10 
value. The measures we suggest are, in 
the first place, a survey of the banks, with 
regard to the habits of the fish and the 
different places in which they are to be 
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found, in order that the fishermen may 
have some knowledge of the grounds 
upon which they are fishing. Such 
a survey would cost £100 or £200, 
but we cannot get that money out of the 
Scotch office, which would readily pay 
to-morrow another £30,000 for the relief 
of the landlords from taxation. Next, 
we want harbours; the coast is naturally 
formed for harbours, and it would re- 
quire but a very small amount of expen- 
diture to put two or three harbours in 
very suitable places. Then we ask that 
there should be steamboat communica- 
tion with the fishing villages, so as to 
give them direct communication with the 
mainland. And, fourthly, it is necessary 
that there should be a railway from 
Ullapool to Garve. The line would only 
have to be about 28 miles long; it could 
be made for about £100,000, and it 
would make all the difference in bring- 
ing fresh fish to market. After this will 
come the subsidiary question of railway 
rates, and we shall only ask, in that 
respect, that the rates for the carriage of 
fish shall be the same as those for the 
carriage of beer. We want no other 
protection than that. One thing which 
strikes me very forcibly is the similurity 
between our proposals and those which 
the Chief Secretary makes in respect to 
freland. The right hon. Gentleman 
says, ‘‘ We are going to have some public 
works: some drainage schemes,’ and 
then he talks of a State-aided railway. 
For what purpose is such a railway pro- 
posed? Not merely to improve the 
locality through which the railway will 
pass, but also for the purpose of bring- 
ing the fishing villages into speedy com- 
munication with the markets. That is 
exactly what we want, and no one who 
knows anything about the North of 
Scotland will deny that that district 
is sadly in want of development. 
We simply ask that we should be 
treated as part of the United Kingdom. 
We do not want exceptional treatment. 
We ask that if poverty exists in Scot- 
land it shall be dealt with in the same 
way that poverty is dealt with in Ire- 
land. I beg to move the Resolution 
which stands in my name. 


Amendment proposed, 


After paragraph 11, to insert the words, 
**Humbly to express to Your Majesty our 
regret that, whilst reference is made in Your 
Most Gracious Speech to our early attention 
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— asked to measures for developing the ma- 
terial resources of Ireland, no reference is made 
to the distress which prevails in many parts of 
the Highlands and Islands of Scotland, nor to 
any measures for removing or alleviating said 
distress, or of developing the material resources 
of said Highlands and Islands.”—(Mr. Cald- 
well,) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That those words 
be there inserted.” 


*Mr. FRASER-MACKINTOSH (In- 
verness-shire): I think the people of the 
Highlands and Islands are greatly in- 
debted to the hon. Member for the St. 
Rollox Division (Mr. Caldwell) for hav- 
ing brought this subject before the 
House. There is no doubt that the 
state of many parts of the Highlands 
and Islands is one deserving of the 
serious consideration of the House. The 
late (government appointed a Commission 
to inquire into the grievances of the 
Highland people, and that Commission 
reported fully upon various points. With 
regard to the deductions from rents 
which the present Crofters Commission 
fixed, I have nothing to say; but it 
is well to recollect that when 
the Crofters Bill was under discussion 
the Highland Members pressed upon 
the Government of the day the import- 
ance not merely that the Commission 
should have power to adjust and fix 
fair rents, but also to give more land 
to the crofters. Uuless something is 
done in the latter direction, I assure 
the House there is no chance whatever 
of the Land question in the High- 
lands being satisfactorily settled. A 
petition presented to the proprietrix 
by the crofters of Lewis the other day 
shows very clearly what the people 
think upon the subject. In that peti- 
tion they begged respectfully to apply 
for new crofts and pastures, in order to 
enable them to live and thrive in their 
native land; and they pointed out that 
their sheep land was waste before their 
eyes, and in the possession of an 
Englishman. The occupation of this 
land by them would, they said, enable a 
great number of them tv live in peace 
and plenty. At present it was of no 
good, except to supply one man without 
a family. In conclusion, they pointed 
out that they were the true descendants 
of the ancient clansmen who had ocecu- 
pied the land of their island for eighteen 
centuries. ‘he extension of holdings 
in the Highlands is a question which 
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the Government ought seriously to take 
into consideration. Again, there is 
the question of the fisheries upon the 
North-West and Northern Coasts of Scot- 
land. That question was reported upon 
very strongly by Lord Napier’s Com- 
mission, but I regret that very little 
has been done by Government upon 
the subject. It will be in the recollec- 
tion of the House that last year the 
state of matters in the Lews was so 
serious that the Government sent an 
officer of the Board of Supervision to 
make inquiries and to report. The Com- 
missioner’s Report was to the effect 
that great misery prevailed, and I be- 
lieve that it was the intention of the 
Government, if necessary, to take some 
steps to alleviate it, when most providen- 
tially the fishing suddenly improved, and 
the people were saved from great want 
and privation. But surely it is opposed 
to all reason that in these days a large 
population should be dependent upon 
an incident of this kind. The Lord 
Advocate may rely upon it that until 
the Fishery, Harbour, and Land ques- 
tions are dealt with in a comprehensive 
measure the grievances of the High- 
lands and Islands will be constantly 
brought before him. My hon. Friend 
has spoken of the projected railway 
between Garve and Ullapool. The 
result of such a line will be that the 
fish caught will be many hours nearer 
market, and we all know that the de- 
mand for fresh fish in London is almost 
inexhaustible. This line of railway, 
therefore, will be of incalculable benefit. 
Then there is the question of light- 
houses. To-nightI put a Question to 
the President of the Board of Trade in 
reference to the necessity of setting up 
additional lights on the North-Western 
coast by night and day. There is con- 
siderably more traffic on the North- 
West Coast than formerly, but when 
additional lighthouses are asked for, 
it is said there is no money. I and 
my hon, Friends ask no more than 
our share of the atténtion of the 
Government. I assure the Covern- 
ment that, though there is a deal of 
distress and dissatisfaction in the High- 
lands, there is no piace where there is 
more Joyalty to the Crown. Taking all 
the facts into consideration, I hope the 
Government will grapple compre- 
hensively with the grievances of the 
Highland people. 


Mr. Fraser- Mackintosh 
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*Dr. M‘DONALD (Ross and Oro. 
marty): I am very pleased at the satis- 
factory speech in which the hon. Gentle- 
man the Member for the St. Rollox 
Division of Glasgow has raised this 
subject. He spoke as strongly as any 
of us on this side of the House could, 
but I cannot help regarding it as a mis- 
fortune that the hon. Gentleman will 
not help us to place a Government in 
power who will do some of the things we 
want for the Highlands. The right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for West 
Birmingham (Mr. Chamberlain) has 
made several pilgrimages in the High- 
lands. He has told the Highlanders. 
what they want and what they ought to 
have from the present Government ; but 
he, at the same time, is very careful to 
tell the present Government that even 
if they do not do these things he will 
still stand by them. Any Member of 
the House who knows the High- 
landers knows that they are not going 
to be caught by such chaff as that. 
I believe, and the Highlanders: 
believe, in people who ask for good 
measures, and who will do all in 
their power to get them. Now, the 
hon. Gentleman (Mr. Caldwell) referred 
very properly to the treatment of Scot- 
land in respect to the Probate Duty. 
The Scottish people are not getting full 
justice done them. Take the case of 
the Fishery Grant. The price of 
an ordinary fishing-boat is from 
£300 to £400, and yet the Govern- 
ment insist upon getting 25 per 
cent. of the amount from the people. 
You might just as well insist upon 
getting the whole amount. After much 
trouble we prevailed on the Government- 
to take 10 per cent, and éven that we 
found great difficulty in getting the 
people to provide, so great was their 
poverty. In the case of piers and har- 
bours, too, the Government require 
25 per cent, and I am sorry they have 
not seen their way to reduce the sum to- 
10 per cent. Some of my constituents. 
have asked me what the Government. 
will do by way of assisting them in the 
making of a pier, and I have been 
obliged to tell them that, according to 
the present regulations, they can only 
get so much from the Government. 
know their answer will be, ‘‘ You might 
as well ask us to raise as many millions 
as you do hundreds.” Reference has 
been made to emigration. Unquestion- 
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ably 99 per cent of the people you send 
away are improved, but it is not the 
people who have gone away that we 
have to deal with; it is the people who 
stay with you. The flower of the people 
emigrate, and leave at home the poor 
and weak and the miserable. So much 
the worse for you when you come to want 
defenders for the country. One matter 
of great importance has been alluded 
to by the hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Inverness-shire (Mr. Fraser- 
Mackintosh), and that is the con- 
struction of a new railway on the 
West Coast of Scotland. The fishing 
grounds about the Island of Lewis are of 
the very best, and might be largely de- 
veloped if the communication with the 
great centres of population were im- 

roved. The Chief Secretary for Ire- 
and has expressed the wish of the Go- 
vernment to give facilities for railway 

and other communication in Ireland. I 
at once fastened upon that statement, 
and tought that, if Ireland was to get 
such advantage, we in the North of Scot- 
land would stand a similarchance. But 
even in the matter of postal facilities, 
instead of getting increased facilities, we 
find those we have already enjoyed being 
cut off, on the ground, according to the 
Postmaster General, that the service 
does not pay. Itis these things which 
lead to a great deal of indignation 
amongst the people; it is these things 
that lead to the demand in Scotland for 
Home Rule. 

*Coronst MALCOLM (Argylishire) : 
I think that nothing illustrates the dif- 
ficulty of dealing with this subject more 
completely than the difference between 
the views of the Mover and the Seconder 
ofthe Amendment. The hou. Member 
for St. Rollox (Mr. Caldwell) said that 
the people of the Lews depended on 
the fishing, and not on the land, 
whereas the hon. Member for Inver- 
ness-shire (Mr. Fraser - Mackintosh) 
said that the land was the principal 
source of the people’s livelihood. 
Both hon. Gentlemen were to a certain 
extent right, but what, however, I want 
to allude to more particularly is the 
propositions which were made by the 
hon. Member for St. Rollox by way of 
amending the position of these poor 
people. In the first place, he proposed 
the establishment of a permanent and 
successful fishery. I only wish the hon. 
Gentleman, or anyone else, could devise 
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the means of establishing a permanent 
and successful fishery; it would save 
those who have to do with the districts 
particularly affected a great deal of 
trouble. I am afraid that, however 
skilful the Government may be, they will 
not be able to devise such a scheme. 
But they may do a good deal towards 
rendering the fishery more successful, 
and in that way I cordially agree with 
the hon. Member that the amount of 
money spent, particularly, on harbours 
in suitable positions, would be of. the 
greatest value. I think if it can be 
proved—and I am certain there are many 
ports on the West Coast of Scotland where 
it can be proved—that these harbours 
would be of the greatest service, and 
where endeavours ought to be made to 
construct them they ought to be harbours 
of refuge, because what we really want 
is shelter for the vessels and boats— 
places where they can lie afloat. Con- 
sequently the refuge form of breakwater 
will answer all purposes. Itis true that 
the fishermen have not money to spend 
upon- these harbours beforehand, but 
they are perfectly willing to pay fair 
dues for the use of them. I think that 
if careful inquiries were made by the 
Government, or by whatever branch of 
the Government would have tolend the 
money, it would be found that there 
was a sufficient guarantee that the money 
would be repaid in the course of years. 
As regards the projected railway, I have 
no doubt that that also would be of great 
benefit, but I am afraid it would be 
hardly fair to pick out one particular 
line when there are other lines at present 
being promoted by private individuals, 
and also seeking to reach the West 
Coast, though not'going as far as Ullapool. 
Again, there is no doubt that the in- 
crease of telegraphic communication 
through the Highlands, and the increase 
of coast communication by means of 
regular steamers, are two of the most 
ready ways of removing a good deal of 
the difficulty that we labour under 
in bringing fresh fish to market. 
In encouraging increased communica- 
tion of this sort, the Government would 
confer a very great benefit on the whole 
system. As regards rates, I'am afraid 
the answer of the Railway Companies 
would be that if for fish they were to 
charge the same rate as for beer, then 
the two commodities must be despatched 
at an equal rate of speed, and then I 
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fancy that by the time the fish arrived 
at any large central market it would 
most likely be seized and condemned 
as unfit for human food. I do hope 
this discussion will be of service in 
calling attention to the facts, and that 
the Government will consider how best 
it can invest and get the safest return 
for its money, in alleviating the distress 
that undoubtedly exists. 

Mr. ANDERSON (Elgin and Nairn): 
I think that in one respect the people of 
the Highlands and Islands of Scotland 
are very fortunate. They seem to have 
attracted the attention and notice of the 
Liberal Unionist Party, and I think that 
any section of the human race who have 
done that are to be congratulated. Iima- 
gine that this Motion was thought of and 
brought into existence on a recent tour 
in Scotland of the right hon. Gentleman 
the Member for West Birmingham, be- 
cause I noticed that at the many ban- 
quets at which the right hon. Gen- 
tleman was entertained promises 
were made to the Scvtch people— 
bribes of all kinds, sorts, and de- 
scriptions were held out to them 
to secure their good-will. It is rather 
strange that the chief actor in the 
Scottish drama of Liberal Unionist 
progress is not present—I mean thie 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
West Birmingham; and after the 
speeches he made only a fortnight ago, 
I confess 1 am very much surprised that 
this distinguished ornament of the 
Liberal Unionist Party is not with us to 
support the very excellent objects of the 
Motion now under discussion. We must 
endeavour to get on without his presence. 
I certainly do think that this Motion is 
one which, coming from whatever 
quarter it may, ought to receive our 
cordial support. I feel myself the 
greatest disappointment that Her 
Majesty’s gracious Speech from the 
Throne contains no reference to Scotland. 
We all know the different attempts 
which have been made to get Her 
Majesty’s Government to deal seriously 
with Scotch business. We endeavoured 
in every way to do this last Session. 
We broughy forward Motions without 
end—on the Estimates and otherwise— 
for this purpose, and we were always 
old that this was to be a Scotch Session. 
Well, the Scotch business spoken of in 
the Queen’s Speech is, it seems, simply 
to be the well-worn Scotch University 
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Bill which we have all heard of so 
often, and this promise of Local Govern- 
ment. We are, certainly, now dealing 
with a proposal which ought to impress 
upon Her Majesty’s Government the 
importance of dealing more particularly 
aud more seriously with Scotch business, 
and of taking it up in a statesmanlike 
manner, and not leaving it to take 
its chance, as, according to my ex- 
perience, the House of Commons always 
has done. What does the Motion pro- 
pose? It has reference to a state of 
affairs as to the High!ands and Islands of 
Scotland; and here I have some diffi- 
culty. In the few observations I have 
to trouble the House with I shall have 
to speak of certain districts which do 
not, I believe, come in what are called 
‘‘the Highlands and Islands of Scot- 
land.” There is great difference of 
opinion amongst Scotch people as to 
where the Highlands of Seotland begin 
and where they end; and I trust, there- 
fore, that you, Mr. Speaker, may not 
think it necessary to call me to order 
if I refer to parts of Scotland which, 
by many people, are not regarded as in 
the Highlands, so that there may be no 
doubt upon this question. I propose to 
move an Amendment to leave out from 
the Motion before the House the words 
‘‘ Highlands and Islands,” so that the 
Motion will be made to deal generally 
with Scotland without restraint at all. 
The hon. Gentleman who introduced 
this matter pointed out the condition of 
the Highlands and Islands, and how 
much is required to be done there. It 
is in connection with the condition of 
these parts of Scotland thatthe fishing 
industry has been so much spoken of. 
That industry, I would point out, is not 
altogether confined tu the Highlands and 
Islands. There are hundreds and 
thousands of tishermen, I wight say, in 
other counties beyond those usually re- 
garded as in the Highlands and 
Islands — men whom I imagine 
require quite as much care and quite as 
much lovking after as the fishermen in 
avy other part of the country. There are, 
for instance, the fishermen of Aberdeen, 
of the Moray Firth, and of the South 
Coast, all of whom, I venture to think, 
suffer from the want of beneficial legis- 
lation. I have drawn the attention of 
the Government to this matter, but 
hitherto without success. I do not sup- 
pose there is much to be hoped from 
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the present Government, or even from an 
ordinary Liberal Government—because 
in this matter I have to complain of the 
inaction of both Parties. I think they 
have both shut their eyes to the neces- 
sity for legislation in the interest of 
the fishing industry. But I am of a 
hepeful disposition, and I trust that by 
constantly bringing forward these ques- 
tions something at length may be done. 
There is a difficulty as to bringing fish 
to market. I should have expected to 
have seen in Her Majesty’s Speech some 
such passage as this—‘‘The condition 
of the fishing industry is most unsatis- 
factory, because, whereas it is found that 
the fishermen get a very small price for 
their fish, it is also found that the con- 
sumer pays for it an exorbitant and 
extravagant price.’”’ I venture to think 
that thore is no more important question 
connected with the fishing industry and 
the supply of food to this country than 
this, and I cannot imagine how time 
could be better occupied by a Special 
Commission than in consideriag how 
the difficulties surrounding this question 
can be successfully grappled with. 
If you go to the fishing piers, where the 
fish are brought for sale, you can often 
buy a large cod-fish for ninepence. 
{Laughter.] The Lord Advocate laughs 
at that, but I can assure him that I am 
not exaggerating in the slightest degree, 
and that I can prove what I say. Soles 
and haddocks are sold at proportionate 
rices. So much for the fishermen. 
hen, however, you go to Edinburgh, 
or any other large town, the prices you 
have to pay for fish are grossly exorbi- 
tant, compared with the amounts the 
fishermen receive, and I maintain that 
this 1s a most important subject, and 
that the Government ought to inquire 
into it, to fiud out how it all comes to 
or Discussions have occurred as to 
ow it does come to pass. The railway 
authorities, of whom there are a large 
number in this House, tell us that it is 
not their fault. They say that they carry 
their fish in the most economical manner, 
and they and other hon. Gentlemen, 
representing other businesses, say that 
the fault lies with the Billingsgate ring. 
Well, be that as it may, I contend that 
we ought to have some Select Committee 
or Royal Commission to inquire into the 
matter, and get at the bottom of it. 
The Government is in a state of paralysis 
on the matter. They have done nothing, 
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and, so far as we know, they intend to 
do nothing. Then there is another 
question of vast importance—namely, 
that of harbours for fishermen. Many 
hon. Members say that they experienced 
great difficulty in getting money in re- 
spect of small matters connected with the 
fishing industry, and I have experienced 
that difficulty also. I fiod not only a 
difficulty in getting money, but I find 
that the Government do not grasp the 
question as they ought. or take an ade- 
quate amount of trouble with regard to 
it. I asked a question the other day, 
and last Session I interrogated the 
Government as to what steps they in- 
tended to take to constitute local bodies 
of fishermen with power to deal with 
local fishery questions. I pressed the 
matter upon the attention of Ministers 
when the English Local Government 
Bill was before the House. I moved an 
Amendment to that measure, for the 
purpose of constituting in the maritime 
counties District Fishery Boards, who 
would have power to deal with the question 
of harbours, trawling, bait, harbour dues, 
and various other things with reference 
to the fishing industry. I regret to say, 
however, that through some informality 
this Amendment was ruled out of order. 
I was unable to get it under discussion 
either in the House itself or in Com- 
mittee, and the right hon. Gentleman 
who had charge of the Bill said he 
would resist every attempt to introduce 
into it any such Amendment. Well, 
the Government did do something on this 
important question. They brought in a 
Bill—and it became law—for the pur- 
pose of forming District Fishery Coun- 
cils in England. But the functions and 
powers given to these District Fishery 
Councils were very insufficient, and if 
these Councils are created it will be 
found that they will have little or 
nothing to do, and I wish now to caution 
the Lord Advocate against making the 
same mistake with regard to Scotland. 
I ask the Government this year to intro- 
duce, either as part of their Scotch 
Loval Government Scheme, or as a 
separate measure, something to createa 
tribunal which will have power to deal 
with the local fishery interests in the 
various maritime counties of Seot- 
land. It will be for the Govern- 
ment to consider how the subject 
ean be best dealt with, but the 
point which is material is that, first of 
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all, when you create the Councils, you 
should let them be properly constituted 
and have upon them men elected by 
people of the district, and not nominated 
as they are under the Salmon Fisheries 
Bill of last year. Let the members of the 
Councils be properly elected, and give 
them a rating power over a certain area 
such as will be benefited by the 
fisheries ; give them power to deal with 
the fishing harbours, and give them 
ere over the trawling question and 

arbour dues, and give them power to 
make regulations for the sale of fish, 
and to deal with various other matters of 
that kind. Unless there are local fishery 
districts created by the Scotch Local 
Government Bill, 1 warn the Lord Ad- 
vocate that I shall find it my duty to 
oppose that measure in every possible 
way, because [ do not believe there can 
be aproper scheme without such a pro- 
vision. I think in thisI shall have the 
sympathy and support of many 
other hon. Members on this side of 
the House, and I must say 1 think 
the Government should be. care- 
ful what they are about on this 
matter, asit is very possible that the 
Liberal Unionist Party may leave them 
atany moment. I also think that the 
Government should deal with the Land 
question of Scotland. Certain charges 
of a very serious character have been 
brought against the Government as to 
their legislation in favour of landlords. 
I think that it is to be regretted that 
the legislation of last year gave the 
Scotch landlords such a large sum of 
money. Everyone knows that there is 
a pressing necessity for legislation on 
this question in Scotland; but what is 
the legislation which should have been 
proposed ? Why, there are long leases 
in Bcotland which bring about great 
trouble and disaster to the tenants on 
many estates, and the matter has been 
brought to the attention of the Govern- 
ment to no avail. This should be dealt 
with; but I am gradually coming to 
look upon every measure introduced 
by the Government, constituted as it is 
at present, as absvlutely hopeless. It 
seems altogether a waste of time to 
attempt to get anything done; and 
with regard to what the Government 
do bring forwaid, I think we ought to 
speak very strongly. Their chief pro- 
posal as to land is to give £10,000 to 
emigration. Now, the hon. Gentleman 
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who introduced the Amendment has 
said, and I think very truly—if he did 
not say it, at any rate I will say it— 
that the payment of that £10,000 is 
simply putting so much money 
into the pocket of Lady Matheson— 
and here I would tell the Governinent 
that we intend, or at least I, certainly, 
intend, to oppose that grant altogether, 
for the reason that the Government has 
selected certain parts of Scotland that 
they intend to benefit. Why is the 
estate of Lady Matheson only to be 
benefited by this grant? If you are to 
introduce a scheme of State-aided emi- 
gration—as to the policy of which I have 
grave doubts—I cannot understand why 
one estate should be mainly benefited. 
I could find, indeed I know at the 
present time, many persons who would be 
glad to receive £100 or £150 from the 
Government on loan to go to Canada and 
start a small settlement. But the 
Government say that that is not within 
the purview of their scheme, and they 
will not do it. Their attempt is a small 
patchwork attempt, which will do no 
good toanyone but the landlord. It is 
idle to say that it deserves even the 
name of administrative ability, let alone 
statesmanship. The plan will do little 
or no good, and will cause a great deal 
of jealousy and heart-burning to people 
who are not assisted, but who are left out 
inthe cold. I cannot help feeling that 
one ought not to occupy the time of the 
House at greater length, but Iam bound 
to say that this Motion raises questions 
which might lead one to speak at much 
greater length, because it raises points 
which affect the general legislation of 
the Government with regard to Scotch 
affairs. One might be induced to ask 
what it is the Government have done 
since they came into office as a Ministry. 
This Motion is a serious attack made by 
the Liberal Unionists upon the Govern- 
ment—an attack seriously entered upon 
and supported by most powerful argu- 
ments. The Leaders of the Liberal 
Unionist Party, I regret to see, are not 
in their places; but, no doubt, when they 
come in later on, we shall witness on 
their part a most determined and over- 
whelming attack made upon the Govern- 
ment. And now, finally, I have only to 
move the Amendment to which I have 
referred—though if it is likely to lead 
to inconvenience I will not press It. 
My proposal is to omit from the fourth 
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lite of the Amendment the words ‘and 
the Highlands and Islands,” and to omit 
from line 6 “the said Highlands and 
Is’ands,” in order to insert there the 
word ‘‘ Scotland.” 


Amendment proposed to the proposed 
Amendment, to leave out the words 
‘the Highlands and Islands of.”’— 
(Hr. Anderson.) 


Mr. ANDERSON, again rising, with- 
drew his Amendment. 


Question, ‘‘ That the words proposed 
to be left out stand part of the proposed 
Amendment,” put, and agreed to. 


Original Amendment again proposed, 
*Mr. C. GRAHAM: I would point 
out to the Lord Advocate that Scotch 
Members are practically at one with 
the hon. Gentleman (Mr. Caldwell), 
and that there exist in many cases, 
with which he is, I suppose, more fami- 
liar than I am myself, distress and want 
in these distant islands. In Lewis some 
of the families do not hold any stock 
whatever. Sometimes their whole 
capital consists of two hens, or two 
sheep, or something miserable of 
that sort. Really, when we hear 
of the proposals of Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government to take fabulous 
sums of public money to expend upon 
national defences, as I suppose we 
must call them, I cannot help thinking 
that, with an expression of opinion so 
united from the Scotch Members, we 
might at least have expected from Her 
Majesty’s Government, represented in 
solitary or dual state upon the Treasury 
Bench, that there wassome proposition to 
be submitted to this House for the relief 
of these unfortunate people. I will not 
refer to the recommendations of the 
Royal Commission. I never could see 
the use of the Royal Commission. It is 
an agreeable way of spending time and 
wasting public money; and when you 
get it you apparently hold it in the 
recesses of public offices, and there the 
matter rests. We have heard some in- 
teresting remarks to-night from Mem- 
bers who sit on the Government benches, 
dealing with this question from a point 
of view which is absolutely novel to me. 
If I correctly interpret the remarks 
of the hon. Member for Argyleshire, 
a little blooming Arcadia exists in 
those spots to which he referred ; but, 
after the strong remarks we have heard 
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from those who represent the feelings 
of the crofting class of the population, 
I hope we shall have some expression of 
sympathy from the Lord Advocate and 
from Her Majesty’s Government. 


| *Mx. ANGUS SUTHERLAND (Suth- 


erland): Mr. Speaker, I observe that 
the Amendment of the hon. Mem- 
ber proceeds upon the fact that 
certain concessions have been made to 
Ireland, and that there is no reason why 
the sane concessions ought not to be 
extended to the Highlands and Islands 
of Scotland, seeing that the conditions 
in each case are similar, But I 
beg to point out that the voice 
of the inhabitants of the Highlands 
has not been any more listened 
to than the vuice of the people of Ire- 
land, and my hon. Friend might have 
pursued points of similarity further than 
hedid. I have no very great hope that 
Her Majesty’s Government will really 
undertake anything for the benefit of 
the people of the Highlands. We have 
brought the case befure them on pre- 
vious occasions, and they have so per- 
ristently refused to do anything, that 
I aw afraid, as formerly, our labour 
will be in vain. Now, however, that 
the Party (Unionist) to which the 
hon. Member belongs brings the subject 
forward, I trust a better result will 
follow, for, if not, the people of the 
Highlands will be apt to say that one 
Party has as little influence in the 
House of Cummons as another. If 
political gratitude is not altogether ex- 
tinct in the bosoms of Her Majesty’s 
Government, they will give consideration 
to what has been brought before them 
on this occasion, seeing that that the 
Amendment is proposed by the hon. 
Member for St. Rollox, and seconded by 
the hon. Member for Inverness-shire. 
The Member for St. Rollox stated that 
in his opinion the money given recently 
for the reliet of taxation went entirely 
to the landlords. Of course, we know 
very well that nearly everything under- 
taken in the Highlands has been 
for the benefit of the landlord class. 
That is what we complain of. 
Though the landlords are numerically 
few, everything done for the Highlands 
goes to their benefit. The people of the 
Highlands and Islands declare that the 
Government have persistently kept be- 
fore them emigration and nothing else, 
so that the policy which has been 
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pointed out by the hon. Member for St. 
Rollox is just the complement of the 
other policy of emigration. A great deal 
has been said with regard to the con- 
struction of harbours, but that is incom- 
patible with the policy of Her Majesty's 
Government, because, if the people are 
expatriated, what is the use of construct- 
ing harbours? They would be of no 
good in the world unless the people had 
access to the only means of livelihood 
within their reach. The Amendment 
expresses regret at the absence of any 
policy for the development of the material 
resources of the Highlands. I state that 
the first material resource of the people 
is the land, and until something is done 
to bring back the people driven from it, 
there is no use in constructing harbours. 
I admit that a policy of building har- 
bours might be wisely undertaken if 
concurrent with a redistribution of the 
land. There is no doubt that were such 
a policy adopted with regard to the land, 
there would be amplescope and need for 
erecting harbours and developing the 
fisheries. It is vain and idle to ray that 
the Highlands are congested. Un- 
doubtedly, they are congested in certain 
localities; but the question is, Are they 
congested as a whole? In a country 
where there are eight square miles for 
every man, woman, and child, it is 
absurd to say that it is congested. Some- 
thing has been said about the loyalty of 
the people of the Highlands. They have 
been loyal; but what reward has their 
loyalty met? It is perfectly well- 
known to the Lord Advocate and the 
Government that. there is no body 
of people of the same small numerical 
strength who have done more tv build 
up the Empire than the people of the 
Highlands, and their reward has been 
that they have been driven out before 
wild beasts and sheep. What we wish 
to see is a reversal of this policy. It is 
of no use Her Majesty’s Government 
tinkering the question. The Royal 
Commission said, that though the ques- 
tion of rent was brought before them 
it was never brought before them in the 
same degree as want of land. Notwith- 
standing that the complaints were not 
about the rents, yet the rents have been 
reduced on the average from 30 to 50 
per cent. What we want is that Her 
Majesty’s Government should recognize 
that the Commission they appointed has 
made the best statement of the High- 
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land question that has ever been given, 
and that is the statement of the High- 
land question given by the people them- 
selves. The hon. Member for Argyle- 
shire called attention to the want of 
telegraphic and postal communications. 
I would beg to point out to him that he 
himself supports a Government which, 
instead of increasing, has actually 
lessened those communications, and they 
are less in 1589 than they were in 1887. 

It is a strange commentary upon the 
speech of the hon. Member, that three 
weeks ago the post-office and telegraph 
office were shut up at Melvich, in Suther- 
landshire, where a population of 700 
people were dependent upon them, and 
the people now, if they want a postage 
stamp have to go several miles. I hope 
the right hon. Gentleman will take that 
matter into consideration. With regard 
to the question of harbours and the 
development of the material resources of 
the Western Highlands, I wish to point 
out that it will be useless to attempt to 
grapple with this question unless the 

overnment recognize the claims of the 
people. You have given the Court power 
to deal with rents; why not give them 
power to deal with the distribution of 
land? If you do that, you will find less 
necessity for resorting to a system of 
grants, by which you will be only add- 
ing to the local taxation of the country 
and applying the money in the form of 
charity ; and I am sure the right hon. 
Gentleman will not suppose it to be an 
agreeable thing for any Highlander to 
appeal to charity in order that he may 
be maintained in his native land. 
trust, therefore, that he will assist in 
preventing this reproach being cast 
on our people. I have great pleasure 
in supporting the Amendment. 

*Tue LORD ADVOCATE (Mr. J. P. 
B. Rosertsoy, Bute): The Amend- 
ment of the hon. Member for St. 
Rollox (Mr. Caldwell) does not profess 
to be advanced in a friendly spirit to 
the Government. On the contrary, the 
hon. Gentleman has stated, with a great 
deal of detail, various objections which 
he entertains to their administration in 
the Highlands; but at the same time he 
has urged these matters on the attention 
of the Government with manifest sin- 
cerity. I think, however, Her Majesty’s 
Government may congratulate them- 
selves on one feature of the discussion, 
and that is that we seem now, for the 
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first time for several years, to have en- 
tered upon a discussion on the condition 
of the Western Highlunds which fairly 
realizes and grapples with the main and 
radical difficulties of the situation. We 


hear now, also for the first time. less. 


about the disputes between landlords 


and tenants, and very much more about , 
the development of the natural resources | 
of the country. We have heard, to my | 


satisfaction, aud even to my surprise, 
encouraging words said about schemes of 
emigration. These are the features 
of the present debate which distinguish 
it from some of the gloomy discussions 
to which I have formerly listened, when 
the whole attent:on of Parliament has 
heen endeavoured to he concentrated on 
that isolation of the Western Highlands 
from the rest of the world which has 
made it necessary that the landlord and 
tenant should fight it out between them 
for a mere patch of ground unworthy of 
the attention of either. We have heard 
much about the possibilities of develop- 
ment in the Western Highlands, in the 
efforts to bring about which I most com- 
pletely sympathize ; and I cannot but 
regret that the hon. Member of St. 
Rollox and even the hon. Member for 


the North Western Division of Lanark- | 


shire (Mr. Cuninghame Graham), 
should have adopted a hostile tone to- 
wards Her Majesty’s Ministers, whom 
they might at least credit with a due 
interest in the country to which they 
belong. We are supposed to grudge 
half an hour to the consideration of even 
the most elementary feature in this great 
national question. Half an hour! Many 
half-hours and days have been spent in 
the consideration of what is one of the 
weak pvints of the social system in Scot- 
land. It is to the interest of every 
one who values not only the peace 
but the credit of his country, that every- 
thing should be done that may be con- 
sistent with the duty ministers owe to 
the country generally to procure a 
satisfactory solution of this problem. I 
cannot emphasize too strongly the regret 
with which I have heard the suggestion 
that hon. Members of one party in this 
House are susceptible to the imputations 
that have been thrown out in regard to 
their action respecting this most delicate 
and important public question; but 
when I turn to the facts on which the 
hon. Member for St. Rollox has com- 
mented, I must say I do not think they 
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justify the conclusion he asks this House 
_toaffrm. It is not the case that there 
|has heen any neglect on the part 
| of the Government during the present 
| year of the interests of this class of the 
community. On the contrary, excep- 
tional measures have been adopted and 
are being carried out for the ameliora- 
tion of the condition of the people in 
the West Highlands. Butit is necessary 
in the first place to observe in this, as in 
all other questions of local administra- 
tion, the principles that have been laid 
down for the action of the Government 
in dealing with matters relating to the 
relief of local distress. Itis absolutely 
impossible that merely because a limited 
number of Her Majesty’s subjects live 
in an isolated part of the country, and 
are unable to obtain a full subsistence 
for the land, the Government should 
therefore break up all the principles on 
; which public money is administered. In 
dealing with public money where are 
we to stop, if we are to carry out this 
| Suggestion to the extent proposed? I 
am not aware of any instance in which 
the Government has, single-handed, 
engaged in the enterprize of developing 
the resources of any part of the country. 
On the contrary, what the Government 
requires to justify special intervention 
is not merely a certain measure of 
distress, but some indication of honest 
and zealous effort on the part of the 
district to improve its own fortunes. It 
is said that the Government has been 
remiss in not proposing a scheme for the 
development of railway communication. 
Far be it from me to suggest that that 
is not one of the first things that onght 
to be done in order to open up the 
country; but when we come to the 
action of the State with regard to it, I 
think this debate furnishes two shrewd 
illustrations of the impossibility of 
gratifying all the requests that are put 
forward by hon. Members. One came 
from this side of the House and the 
other from the opposite benches. The 
hon. Member for St. Ro'lox has referred 
to the construction of a railway from 
Garve to Ullapool as an enterprize that 
must be fraught with cood results. But 
no sooner had he done so than my hon. 
and gallant friend, the Member for 
Argyll (Colonel Malcolm), with a vigi- 
lant regard to the interestsjof his country, 
explained that there is another line of 
railway of equal or surpassing merit. 
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Well, if it is held that the Government 
should engage in the endeavour to settle 
what should be done in regard to compet- 
ing plans as to how best to start in deve- 
loping the resources of the country, we 
should at once be landed in a region in- 
accessible even to the wisdom of Par- 
liament. We are all agreed, and Par- 
liament has resolved, that it is desirable 
facilities should be afforded to fishermen 
for obtaining new boats; and with this 
I most assuredly sympathize—but, at 
the same-time, the idea was hardly 
mooted when the hon. Member for Elgin 
said it was a gross injustice that such a 
favour should be conferred only on the 
Highlands of Scotland, and expressed the 
auxiety of those whom he represents by 
moving an Amendment, for which he 
had some difficulty in finding a seconder. 
The hon. Member for St. Rollox must, 
I think, reconsider some of the proposi- 
tions he has advanced in his eagerness 
to secure Imperial funds; hut, before 
passing from this branch of the subject, 
I desire to emphasize the enormous im- 
portance of the matter. It is not on 
squabbles over narrow crofts of ground 
that the future of the Highlands rests. 
It is rather in the development of their 
aggregate resources. It is a past stage 
in the controversy, the suggestion that 
everyone must live on land which for- 
bids enterprize as being impossible. 
With regard to emigration, that subject 
has been referred to in a more sanguine 
spirit than on former occasions. 
The subject of emigration is one which 
unquestionably opens a large field for 
discussion; but in it lies one of the 
hopes of the Highlands. The amount 
proposed to be given for this purpose 
last Session was £10,000; but he 
greatly errs who supposes that this 
sum, and the number of people 
who would thus be dealt with 
are at all indicative of the views of 
those who promote the emigration 
scheme. It is true, as the hon. Member 
for St. Rollox says, that the number of 
families dealt with in this way is small. 
Thirty families last year and 40 next 
year is only a small number; but the 
great object before the eyes of statesmen 
as regards the Western Highlands is 
to bring them into the main stream 
of human civilization and enterprize. 
When those persons emigrate they 
carry with them their language, their 
religion, their habits of mind, and that 
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loyalty which hon. Members have rightly 
commented upon as belonging to the 
Scotch people. It is not, as was formerly 
supposed, a step into darkness and away 
from home—it is simply a step from 
one part of the country where there is 
less to another part of the Queen’s 
dominions where there is more hope and 
larger opportunities. I will go further. 
Her Majesty’s Government are most 


anxious that a Committee should sit on * 


that subject to consider whether the ex- 
periment which has been made—for it 
was merely an experiment—has been so 
successful .as to encourage the further 
prosecution and development of a system 
of emigration ; but, owing to the action 
of Gentlemen on the other side, the 


reasons for which are not quite palpable, . 


that Committee was never appointed. 
If it had been appointed we might have 
been one step nearer what has been to- 
night conceded to be a desirable object. 
I pass now from the question of emi- 
gration to another measure proposed 
and carried by Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment on which the hon. Member for St. 
Rollox has made some very sinister re- 
marks. He has said that the distribu- 
tion of the Probate Duty has not been 
conducted with due regard to the re- 
quirements of the different parts of the 
country. Let me remind him of certain 
facts. In the first place, the yield of 
the Probate Duty is devoted to those 
parts of the country whence those duties 
come. The hon. Gentleman founds upon 
the fact the complaint that the Govern- 
ment are not relieving what is local 
distress out of Imperial, but out of 
national resources. I should have 
thought the complaint would be the 
other way, and that it would have been 
said that we are taking from Imperial 
resources what ought to come out of 
local resources. The hon. Member is so 
extreme that he regrets that, stepping 
forward as the Government did from the 
area of the ordinary local revenue to 
the larger area of the kingdom of Scot- 
land, they did not go further and derive 
the support from the whole of the tax- 
payers of the United Kingdom. I 
should like to know whether he thinks 
there would be a very hearty response 
from the people of other parts of the 
country if it were proposed, for instance, 
to levy a contribution on the urban 
districts of England for the relief of 
persons whose fortunes are so very 
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distinct As those With ‘whom we ‘are Tinw 
dealing? The hon, Member actually 
goes the length of saying that it is the 
bounden duty of the State to find 

uniary relief, or in other words a 
Fivelihood for persous whu have no 
occupation. 

Mr. CALDWELL: I am sure the 
right hon. Gentleman does not wish to 
misrepresent me. What I stated was 
that it is the duty of the State to provide 
for able-bodied persons willing to work 
who cannot find employment; that that 
is done in England by putting it upon 
the local rates, but that there is no such 
law in Scotland. 

*Toze LORD ADVOCATE: TI do not 
think that I at all misunderstood the hon. 
Gentleman. He has stated his proposi- 
tion a little more fully, but it does not 
differ, either from what the hon. Mem- 
ber had. already said or from what I 
represented him as saying. Everyone 
is to receive relief from the State, who 
cannot find occupation. Find oceu- 
pation—where? The hon, Gentleman, 
if he means anything, means that he is 
to stay at home and that he is not to 
look around him in the wider world for 
occupation. He said it is the bounden 
duty of every man in the poorest part of 
the Highlands to stay where he is, and 
it is the bounden duty of the State to 
support him in that ignoble resolution. 
It is no more the duty of the State to 
support such a man than it is to support 
any person who, born in a town, chooses 
to live on a doorstep because his father 
lived in the house of which that is the 
doorstep. The State has no right to 
interfere with the causes which compel 
the best of Her Majesty’s subjects to go 
through her dominions in search of em- 
ployment wherever it may be found, and 
it is the bounden duty of those who are 
responsible for the administration ‘of 
affairs to speak plainly on that subject. 
The hon: Member proceeded a little 
further, and demurred tu the bonus or 
premium to the Highlands, on the 
ground that it does not reach the right 
pte! which it is desirable to relieve. 

shouid like to say a word on that 
subject. The hon. Member began by 
saying that the distress is a tishing 
distress, owing to the failure of the 
herring fishing; and if that be so, I am 
inclined to agree that the best remedy 
would be to try and§develop the herring 
fishery; but when the hon. Member 
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days that tliére is an unfairness in the 


distribution of the bonus in. the way of 
relief to local taxation, I hope I may be 
permitted to cal] attention to the facts 
of the case. In those parts of the 
Highlands in which there is distress, 
the condition of the landlord is as de- 
plorable as that of the tenant. Those 
who pay rates are paying sums which 
would startle the minds of those who 
live in better-managed parts of the 
country. The landlords are the pay- 
masters of those districts, and it is their 
resources which keep the social machine 
moving atall. If the attempt which has 
been made to drive capital out of those 
districts were to succeed, not only would 
those districts be insolvent, but very 
much worse than insolvent, and the 
social machine would not move at all. 
It is important to bear in mind that 
the pecuniary aid which we have 
an opportunity of giving now, and 
which we had an opportunity of giving 
last year, is not given as a favour or 
benefit to individuals, but in order to 
make the Local Government authori- 
ties keep the machine moving, 
and to remove the possibility of 
a deadlock. I will take as an in- 
stance the case of education. Is the 
House aware that in several parishes, 
sufficiently numerous to form a class, 
the education machine has completely 
broken down? Schools are kept going 
out of the rates, and it is a fact that 
in the class of parishes to which I refer 
the Parochial Board do not send the 
School Board the required amount, 
with the result that the School Board 
system has completely broken down, 
and it is deplorable to know that the 
rates which the Parochial Board thus 
failed to send to the School Board are so 
large an amount that it became a serious 
question for Her Majesty’s Government 
whether they should not intervene to 
remove that difficulty and practical 
deadlock. I call the hon. Member’s 
attention to the relief which has thus 
been given by Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment to the schools, because the 
hon. Member is not only a frequent 
speaker in the Highlands, but a still 
more frequent speaker on the sub- 
ject of education. We have, by a 
scheme which has met with accept- 
ance from the School Boards chiefly in- 
terested, been able to tide the School 
Boards over their difficulties. That 
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scheme combines greater admini- 
strative energy with greater economy. 
I grant that the relief must be tem- 
porary, but it has been of immense 
service tothe Highlanders in enabling 
them to get ever the difficulty as to the 
rates. Every year shows that educa- 
tion is one of the great means of open- 
ing up the Highlands and connecting it 
with the outer world, and I think the 
hon. Member for Sutherlandshire (Mr. 
A. Sutherland) will agree with me that 
we could not do a better service to the 
distressed counties than by helping them 
in the matter of education. What has 
happened is this. That although 
education has been rendered unpopular 
by the pressure upon the rates, every 
year shows that education is the great 
means of opening up the Highlands 
and connecting them with the outer 
world, and upon a limited scale efforts 
are been made to lighten local taxa- 
tion and increasing and stimulating 
those energies of the people in 
other directions which have hitherto 
been allowed to be dormant in 
those parts of the country. It is a most 
disagreeable task for a Scotchman and 
a Scotch Minister to pass a rebuke upon 
any part of his own countrymen, but I 
consider it my duty to say that the dif- 
ficulties of that part of the Highlands 
have not been met with that energy and 
enterprize that might have been dis- 
played. These are plain words, but it 
is only right that they should be spoken, 
and I would rather express them my- 
self than leave them to an English 
Member to speak. It is necessary that 
this part of the country of all others 
should not be encouraged to abandon the 
duty of self-help and sink into a state 
ofinertness. Thehon. Member for St. 
Rollox has pointed to matters with re- 
gard to which he charges the Govern- 
ment with inactivity, but I can assure 
the hon. Member that Her Majesty’s 
Government have given the most anxious 
attention to the whole subject of the 
Highlands. I sympathize with all that 
the hon. Member has said on the subject 
of the fisheries, but the hon. Member 
also complained of the fishing- banks not 
having been surveyed. Has the hon. 
Member read the Report which was sent 
into the Fishery Board, and appended to 
their Report of 1887? I do not say it 
is a complete report: it recommends 
further investigation, but it shows that 
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the subject is being investigated. The 
hon. Member himself has apparently 
not devoted any of his superfluous time to 
the minute study of those subjects which 
he alleges the Government have over- 
looked. Yet the Fishery Board is a de- 
partment wide enough awake to the sub- 
i under consideration, and alreadythey 

ave made a Report upon it. The hon. 
Member also made a fantastic proposal 
for assimilating the fishery rates to the 
rates on beer. Certainly the con- 
nection is not very apparent. But 
has the hon. Member studied the schedule 
of rates under the Railway and Canal 
Traffic Act of last Session? (Mr. Cald- 
well shook his head). The hon. Mem- 
ber has not. Then it might be well for 
him to do so. If he had,and this 
Schedule was open to objection, why did 
he not call the attention of the Board of 
Trade or of this House to the subject ? 
There again I say, if there be remiss- 
ness anywhere, it is not with the 
Government. Complaint has been made 
as to the conditions on which loans for 
boats are to be made; but the revised 
rules provide for the advance of nine- 
tenths of the money required, and they 
are, therefore, certainly most liberal. 
With reference to the remarks of the 
hon. Member for Sutherlandshire, I can 
only say that there are some things in 
which no Government could satisfy local 
demands. In such cases, owing to 
Imperial duty, it might, on occasion of 
local crises, appear harsh to refuse, but 
it is nevertheless impossible to accede. 
I trust, however, that Her Majesty’s 
Government will always be industrious 
in ascertaining the real wants and re- 
quirements of this district, and in carry- 
ing out their duties with regard to it as 
well as to the rest of the Empire, witha 
due regard to the advancement of the 
ultimate interests of the district and the 
approbation and co-operation of other 
districts not directly interested. 

*Dr. CAMERON (Glasgow College): 
I am forced to admit the eloquence of 
the speech of the right hon. and learned 
Gentleman, but he has failed to do any- 
thing except to convince me of his power 
as an advocate of how not to doit. He 
tells us the Government are doing their 
best to improve the condition of these 
unfortunate people, whose miserablecon- 
dition he has described; but has he ever 
read the Report of the Crofters’ Com- 
mission? He has not alluded to one- 
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fourth of the recommendations made by 
that Commission, and many them 
might be carried out without the small- 
est difficulty. With regard to the im- 

rovement of the land tenure, something 

as, no doubt, been done; but it is a 
miserably small instalment of what is 
required. The Crofters Commission was 
wholly inadequate to cope with the 
work to be done, and it will be years 
before the arrears are overtaken. Did 
the right hon. Gentleman ever hear of 
deer forests ? The Crofters Commission 
made strong recommendations on that 
subject, but the Government have done 
nothing. Then, again, the Crofters 
Commission recommended the reform of 
the Game Laws in certain directions, 
but nothing has been done. The same 
remark applies to the question of roads. 
The Commission laid great stress on the 
importance of improving the communi- 
cations in the Highlands, and the 
grievous injustice of compelling the 
people to go 12 or 14 miles from 
any highway to pay rates for the 
maintenance of roads. The Commis- 
sion pointed out how the Government 
might remedy this injustice, and yet 
the Government have done nothing. The 
same observation applies to the recom- 
mendation as to the establishment of 
training-ships in order to utilize the 
superabundant population. I am not 
going to discuss the merits of the emi- 
gration scheme. In the island of Lewis 
it would take a quarter of a million ster- 
ling on the Government scale to emi- 
grate the surplus population, and that 
quarter of a million would buy up the 
whole island twice over at the present 
moment. The right hon. Gentleman 
felt it his duty to reprove the High- 
landers for their want of energy and 
enterprize, but what do we find when 
they go abroad? We find that High- 
landers, after the first generation, take 
the leading positions in our Colonies 
and develop the greatest energy of 
character. This is owing to the fact 
of their living under a different state 
of law from that which exists in 
the Highlands, where the energy is 
crushed out of them. Why should a 
man be enterprizing and improve his 
holding when S knows that by so doing 
he will have his rent increased? No 
doubt much of this has been remedied ; 
but the work of the Crofters Commission 
ought to be facilitated by increasing the 
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number of Commissioners. The Go- 
vernment are not stingy in the ex- 
= of public money in Scot- 
and. When it is a case of sending 
a military expedition into Scotland, 
or of paying heavy fees to lawyers 
to prosecute crofters, the Government 
are quite ready to spend any amount. 
But when it comes to spending public 
money in such a way as to delevop the 
resources of Scotland, then they become 
stingy. The right hon. Gentleman did 
not see why the Highlanders should be 
exempted from that law of nature which 
applies to the rest of Her Majesty’s 
subjects and not have to move about in 
search of employment. I accept his 
doctrine, but I must point out that the 
Government owe a duty to the High- 
landers in that matter. Again, the Lord 
Advocate has spoken of the advantages 
of education, and the money given in 
aid of local taxation. But how did the 
debt in respect of education arise? I 
say that it arose in consequence of the 
extravagance of the English Education 
Department which required as a con- 
dition of the grants allowed that out-of- 
the-way districts should erect expensive 
schools, and consequently the parishes 
were obliged to incur debte. The 
Crofter Commission have, moreover, 
pointed out that the education sanctioned 
by the Government is mere parrot 
education, for children are instructed in 
a language which they do not understand. 
The Government consequently owe the 
Highland parishes some reparation, 
and certainly the children should receive 
an education, the nature of which would 
fit them for going abroad. The right 
hon. Gentleman fails to perceive that 
the beneficial action of the law of nature 
should equally apply to bankrupt land- 
lords, and should result in compelling 
them to sell their estates. The best way 
to develop the resources of the High- 
lands would be to place the land in the 
hands of men who would devote their 
energies to tilling it and fertilizing it, 
and making out of the most un- 
promising and barren soil productive 
farms. Iam the last man in the world 
who would advocate any deviation from 
the principles of political economy, but 
I recommend to the study of the right 
hon. Gentleman the Report of the Com- 
mission which sat to examine the 
Orofters question. They madea number 
of recommendations which would com- 
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mend themselves at once to him 
as equitable, feasible, and just, and 
I think if he will take steps to 
secure that they are carried into 
effect, will be the first Lord Advocate, 
at any rate in my time, who bas shown 
any practical desire to develop the 
material resources of the Highlands. 
The Lord Advocate referred to ex- 
ceptional measures which it was pro- 
posed to take. Did he intend to infer 
that the Government had anything fur- 
ther in store for us in the way of Scotch 
legislation beyond the grant of £30,000, 
and the Crofter Emigration Scheme? 
If so, I am sorry that he did not amplify 
that portion of his statement, and sup- 
plement the deficiency in the Address to 
the Crown. I ask him, when he speaks 
of the question of the fishing industry, 
will he deal with the law as to fore- 
shore? The latter will not cost any 
money. My contention is thatthe terms 
on which the foreshore rights have been 
granted are absurd. He has pro- 
mised a Bill dealing with fishing rights, 
but already from every side protests have 
come that the Bill which has been drafted 
for the purpose would, if carried, con- 
stitute a further robbery of public righte. 
I shall, on these grounds, support the 
motion of my hon. Friend. 

*Mr. A. D. PROVAND (Glasgow, 
Blackfriars): The right hon. Gentle- 
man, the Lord Advocate, congratulated 
the House on the fact that this debate 
had not been taken up, as some previous 
debates had been on Scotch ques- 
tions, with narratives of disputes be- 
tween landlords and tenants; but, un- 
fortunately, we shall never be able to 
get the landlord out of a Scotch debate. 
Lhe most acute stage of the landlord 
and tenant dispute was, of course, set 
aside by the appointment of the Crofter 
Commission, which did something, at 
any rate, to alleviate the burdens of 
these people. Let me point out that, 
although the Government is going to 
spend a great deal of money on Ireland 
in a manner which will prevent 
any of the outlay being returned 
to the taxpayer, they do not propose to 
spend any money on Scotland, notwith- 
standing that the greatest necessity can 
be proved to exist in the Highlands. 
There were three Bills before the House 
last year dealing with arterial drainage 
- in Ireland. I am one of the last men 
who would advocate any measure of State 
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Socialism, and these proposals can only 

be described as such. “Ou any one oe 
the taxpayer is the ieast likely to get 
back the money which it is proposed to 
spend in Ireland upon arterial drainage? 
These are measures whieh will: chiefly 
benefit the landlords, and to some small 
extent the occupiers, and nobody else; 
therefore the remarks which the Lord 
Advocate made against doing anythin 

of the kind in the Highlands should 
have been prefaced by an explanation 
as to why it is the Government pro- 
pose such measures in respect of Ire- 
land. They have not done much 
to alleviate the condition of the people. 
in the Highlands by this paltry scheme 
of emigration. It has been pointed out 
again and again in this House that 
emigration can be no real remedy, con- 
sidering that the persons who can 
emigrate from the North of Scotland 
under the Government scheme comprise 
but a microscopic number compared with 
the annual increase in the population. 
Here is another anomaly. We are 
spending the taxpayers’ money in 
sending Highlanders away from the 
North of Scotland, while we permit: 
emigrants to come into London from all 
parts of the world, who shortly after they 
have arrived we are called upon to 
support out of the rates. Another thing 
which the Government have done is to 
return £30,000 out of the Probate Duties 
in aid of local taxation, but we do not 
know how that money is to be divided. 
A return has been promised to us, but 
we have nothing whatever before us. 
How much of it will go to the Island of 
Lewis? Whatever share goes there, 
will go into the pocket of one man, to 
whom all the land in the island belongs. 
We are apt semetimes to take a rather 
sentimental ‘view of the landlords’ 
position. Well, this particular landlord 
bought the island as a mercantile specu- 
lation, and it has proved an unfortunate 
speculation for him. Iam sorry for him, 
but that is no reason why he should re- 
ceive what is, in effect, a grant from the 
Government to help him out of his diffi- 
culty. We have been made familiar with 
mercantile misfortunes in past years, 
but we have never come across a similar 
case in which it has been proposed to 
hand over the taxpayers’ money in aid of 
an unfortunate speculation. TheGovern- 
ment have done something in the way of 
assisting fishermen with boats, and this, 
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with the emigration scheme and the 
return of £30,000 fromthe Probate Duties 
all thatcan be saidin their favour. The 
right hon. Gentleman speaks as if every- 
thing which ought to be done in the 
Highlands necessitates putting his hand 
into the public purse. This is not so. Two 
matters have been alluded to by more 
than one speaker, namely, harbours and 
telegraphic extension. The latter has 
been of very great valueindeed, butother 
things which would be of even greater 
value is the survey of some of the fish- 
ing banks, and a distribution at fair 
rents of the surplus lands in the High- 
lands, which at the present time are 
occupied by deer forests and sheep runs. 
The right hon. Gentleman twitted the 
hon. Member for the St. Rollox Division 
of Glasgow because he had not referred 
to the appendix of the Fishery Report 
of 1887. He said that if we looked at 
that we should find that a great 
deal had been done in surveying 
the banks. Now I have referred to the 
report and cannot find a single word in it 
with respect to surveying the banks. 
The principal fishing bank lies off the 
Lews, and if it has been surveyed it 
must have been done within the last few 
months. Earlier surveys which have 
been made of that bank prove that it is 
one of the most remarkable fishing banks 
in the world, but it has not been sur- 
veyed with anything like precision. I 
think a war vessel was equipped for the 
purpose two or three years ago, but for 
some reason it was not sent on the duty. 
Now I understand it would take from 
£1,200to £1,500 to do this work, but that 
is nothing as compared with the value 
of the services which would be ren- 
dered by an efficient survey. We can 
surely spare one vessel for this task, 
which could probably be completed 
in the course of the coming summer. 
The other recommendation which the 
Commissioners made was that the land 
in the Highlands should be divided. I 
do not mean that it should be taken 
from any person who now farms it, but 
what we ask is that it should be let 

to the tenants at fair rents, the same as 

has been done by the Crofters’ Oom- 

mittee in the Island of Orkney. Those 

who cultivate the land should be able to 

obtain it at fair rents, and on no other 

terms do I ask that the land shall be 

dealt with. There is another point to 
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tion. The Scotch Land Commission 
commenced their work in 1886, they 
made a Report in 1887, and from that 
time until now no report has been laid 
upon the Table. I ask whether this long 
delay should have been allowed. 
Why, when the Irish Land Commission 
have to report monthly, should the 
Scotch Commission allow a period of 
two years to pass without presenting a 
report? The right hon. Gentleman 
himself promised that the report should 
be presented before the commencement 
of the present Session. He was perfectly 
well aware that a debate of some kind 
in reference to Scotch matters would be 
raised upon the Address, and I should 
like to ask whether that fact affords any 
explanation of the failure to produce 
that report. 

*Toe LORD ADVOCATE: Will the 
hon. Member allow me to say I do not 
think I made any specific promise as to 
the date when the report would be 
issued. I could not possibly have done 
so. All I did was to undertake that a 
report should be presented as soon as 
the Commissioners were released from 
the arduous duties in which they were 
engaged in the Highlands, and I never 
entered into any pledge as to its being 
ready before Parliament met. 

*Mr. PROVAND: Are we to submit 
to these delays in the future? We had 
a Report in 1887, it is now 1889. If 
we get one now, are we to wait until 
1891 before we get another ? 

*Tuz LORD ADVOCATE: I have no 
direct control over the Commissioners. 
They have been working very hard 
during the winter, and I believe when 
their Report is presented it will be seen 
that there can be no cause of complaint 
against them. 

*Mr. PROVAND: The right hon. 
Gentleman will see that we cannot our- 
selves communicate directly with the 
Commissioners, and certainly we are 
entitled to have some reason for the 
delay in the issue of the Report. I 
should certainly like to have some 
pledge as to when we are to get the 
next Report. 

Dr. CLARK (Caithness): I was 
rather disappointed with the speech of 
the Lord Advocate. He made a very 
able and interesting speech to an inter- 
ested and amused House, but I am 
afraid that the effect of the speech in the 





which I wish to draw particular atten- 


Highlands will be anything but interest- 
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ing and amusing to the unfortunate 
crofter population. We have got the 
usual dose of political economy well 
sugared, and we have had more than 
that—we have had from the right hon. 
Gentleman insult added to injury. We 
have had the Highland people lectured 
by the right hon. Gentleman, and all I 
can say is that when he goes down to 
his constituency, where there are a good 
many Highland men, he may expect 
that he will be treated in a very differ- 
ent fashion from the way in which he 
has been received there in the past, and 
quite different from his treatment in this 
House of Commons. What is the con- 
dition of affairs? You acouse these poor 
people of not doing anything to help 
themselves. You have been permitting 
the landlord to clear them away from 
the holdings they occupied to the worst 
lands on the seashore, and you have 
huddled them together under conditions 
which practically make living impos- 
sible. You have reduced them to poverty, 
and now you turn round and tell them 
that they ought to do a great deal more 
to help themselves. Help themselves! 
When they are paying 15s. in the £ for 
local rates—thanks to your interference— 
in districts where society has been going 
back to its primary elements, where the 
School Board and the Parochial Boards 
will not carry out the law, and where 
you are compelled to go for the purpose 
of getting rid of these local authori- 
ties, and of bringing into force 
the action of central authorities 
in lieu of them. The Lord Advocate 
stands in the position of a man who has 
knocked another man down, and then 
kicks him for falling. 1f you will take 
any township in the Highlands, you 
will find that nine-tenths of the popula- 
tion will compare favourably in point of 
civilization and morality with the in- 
habitants of avy of the best agricultural 
districtsin the Kingdom. You havemade 
these people poor and miserable. Are 
they to remain poor and miserable as 
long as you like? Instead of reproach- 
ing them for their misfortunes, you 
should reproach those who have caused 
their misfortunes. I had hoped that 
this would have been a practical debate, 
and that we should have heard some- 
thing as to what the Government intend 
doing. Now we know that they intend 
to do nothing. I have to tell the 


Government that if they intend that! 
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law and order shall be maintained in 
the Highlands, and if they do not wish 
to send gunboats there, as they have had 
to do in the past, they must carry out the 
laws that have been passed in this 
House in the spirit in which they were 
passed, and they must not hinder and 

revent the beneficial legislation which 
Paviament has passed from being: 
carried out in the Highlands. I will 
take one instance, which the Lord 
Advocate has tried to explain away, and 
that is the fact that the money which 
was voted to assist these poor people in 
getting boats for their fishing industry 
was long withheld from them. You 
would not give these poor people land. 
There are many cottars who have no 
land at all, and in some places cottars 
who have no land are more numerous 
than crofters who have land. Now, to 
that class you were going to lend money 
to develop the fishing industry, and to 
enable them to get boats. I had to 
call the attention of the House eighteen 
months after the Act was passed to the 
fact that not a single penny of 
that money had been devoted to the 
purpose for which it was voted, 
When pressure was brought to bear on 
the Treasury they agreed to grant 
nine-tenths. But immediately they did 
that they again betrayed the Highland 
people. They virtually said to the 
people, ‘We will only lend you this 
money if you have caulker-built boats ; if 
you have the class of boats you require, 
we will only give seven-tenths.” The 
people could not find the cther three- 
tenths. These people have not got very 
fine boats. When they come in they 
have to run the boats up, and, there- 


fore, they do not want heavy and ex-— 


pensive crafts. The Fishery Board, by 
manufacturing regulations against the 
spirit of the intention of the House, 
(because the intention of the Govern- 
ment last year was to lend nine-tenths 
of the money), tried to make the fisher- 
men buy a class of boats which did not 
suit them. But the right hon. and 
learned Gentleman is entirely mistaken 
if he thinks that the question in the 
Highlands is a question either of fishing 
or of boats or of harbours or piers. It 
is a land question, and if the Lord 
Advocate wishes the question to turn 
more keenly than it has hitherto he has 
only to carry out his present policy. 
We have a right to ask the Government 
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of the day to carry out the clauses of 
the OCrofters Act. There is a whole 
chapter in that Act containing many 
clauses having one purpose in view. 
There are four purposes of the Act. 
The first is to fix fair rents. We 
never complain very much about 
rack- renting in the Highlands. 
There has been rack-renting, but 
we have always said that this is 
not altogether a question of rack- 
renting. The Chief Secretary told us 
that the landlords of the Highlands 
never rack-rented. But the revelations 
of the Crofters Commission will show 
how much he knew about the High- 
lands. The majority of the rents in 
the Highlands have been reduced from 
£4to £2. The average rent is 50s. a 
year, so that the people are paying 
less than one shilling a week for their 
holdings. But the reductions are 
practically of no avail while they have 
got their exhausted holdings. Round 
about their holdings there is plenty of 
land under sheep and deer, and they 
want that land, and they must have it 
if they ure to live. Now I have no 
objection to emigration, providing t! e 
Government give us migration as well. 
The First Lord of the Treasury has re- 
fused to give us migration. ‘here are 
congested districts in the Lews where 
you must have migration and emigra- 
tion. We are quite willing to develop the 
waste land of our own country as well as 
the waste land of the Colonies. One 
thing necessary is that the clauses in 
the Crofter Act, under which the Com- 
mission has power to increase holdings, 
should be carried out. These clauses 
have never yet been carried out as far as 
I. am aware of in the Highlands. 
Although the Act has been two and a- 
half years in operation, and the opera- 
tion of the clauses is limited to five 
years, we are not aware of a single case 
of compulsory enlargement of the hold- 
ings. We are told that there is one case 
in Orkney, but we have no proof of it. 
Thousands of cases have come before the 
Court, and there is only one alleged case 
of enlargement. If there is no enlarge- 
ment of holdings, you will soon find that 
instead of having anarchy in two or 
three parishes in the Lews, you will 
have the whole of the people in the 
townships in the Highlands paupers, 
and requiring to be controlled. I can 
tell the Lord Advocate that upon £5 
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crofts and upon £8 and £10 crofts there 
have grown men as able as himself. 
There are Surgeons General in the Army, 
men of all professions, men who have 
made fortunes as bank managers, who 
have been brought up and educated on 
£8 and £10 crofts. The bulk of the 
crofters who have crofts on which they 
can live and bring up a family aro . 
leaseholders, and yet they are deprived 
of the benefits of the Crofters Act. 
Take the case of the Olythe estate, in 
county Caithness. There are 150 
crofters there, and the Land Court re- 
duced ‘their rents, on the average, 50 
per cent, and wiped off arrears to the 
average of about 80 percent. A great 
many of the rents were reduced as much 
as 66 per cent; but there are 32 lease- 
holders there, and the landlord is using 
the power of the law to evict the men, 
because they do not and cannot pay, im- 
possible rents. The rent of their neigh- 
bours has been reduced 50 per cent; 
but they are denied any reduction, 
simply because they happen to be lease- 
holders. Flesh and blood cannot stand 
it. If you are going to aid the land- 
lords tu evict leaseholders who are un- 
able to pay impossible rents, then you 
will want more soldiers and more gun- 
boats. There are landlords in the High- 
lands who, seeing that the Crofters 
Commission were reducing rents, have 
voluntarily offered reductions. But 
there are some bad landlords who will 
not voluntarily reduce the rents. I warn 
the Government that, if the present 
condition of things continues, they will 
require increased forces to keep the 
people under. It will be hard for some 
of us, whom you call agitators, to pre- 
vent the people from breaking the law. 
We have every desire to prevent our 
people from going too far; but we get 
no assistance from Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment. 

Mr. FINLAY (Tnverness Burghs): I 
had not intended to take any part in 
this debate, and I rise now tu say only 
a very few words in regard to 
some of the points touched upon in 
the discussion. I feel strongly that 
the state of things in the Western 
Highlands and Islands, and particularly 
in the Lews, is such as to constitute an 
actual danger. I feel that, wherever 





that state of things is realized, it will 
be felt that whatever can properly be 
, done by the Government for the purpose 
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of giving relief and abating a condition 
which may result in the gravest con- 
sequences, ought to be done. Everyone 
who is interested in the Highlands must 
gratefully acknowledge the kindly and 
friendly terms in which the Lord Advo- 
cate referred to the state of things in 
the Western Highlands. I frankly 
acknowledge that the Government have 
in this matter, not merely given fair 
words, but they have devised that 
scheme in regard to education in the 
Highlands to which the Lord Advocate 
referred, and whieh is calculated to 
afford substantial relief and to secure 
increased efficiency. The merits of that 
scheme must be gratefully acknowledged 
by everyone who is conversant with the 
facts, but I feel that something more 
ought to be done, and done while there 
is yet time. The hon. Member for 
Caithness (Dr. Clark) has said that the 
land question is the question of ques- 
tions in the Highlands. I agree with 
my hon. Friend in one sense, but the 
real land question in the Lews is that 
the land is not adequate to sustain the 
people. 

Dr. CLARK: The people have only 
one-half of the land now: give them 
the other half. 

Mr. FINLAY: I speak subject to 
correction, but I have always understood 
that in the Lews, even if every bit of 
land were parcelled out among the 
people, it would be absolutely inade- 
quate to support them. If this is so, 
relief is not to be found in any scheme, 
however well devised, for migration in 
the Lews. Relief may be afforded to 
some extent by migration to other parts 
of the Highlands, and any well-devised 
scheme of that kind it would be 
the pleasure of every friend of the 
country to support. But let me call the 
attention of the hon. Member for Caith- 
ness to the fact that a very great prac- 
tical difficulty will arise when the ques- 
tion of stocking the farms is brought 
into prominence. One must not over- 
look these difficulties and one must not, 
above all things, overlook the greatest 
difficulty of all, which no legislation 
can touch, viz.—that the land in the 
Western Highlands is not adequate to 
support the people. I think that every- 
one must feel that a.well considered 
scheme of emigration is calculated to at- 
ford great relief to that part of the 
country. Governmest money may be 
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very well spent upon fisheries. I be- 
lieve that a rich return would be 
yielded for any money judiciously spent 
in the encouraging and developing of 
the fishing industry. One ofthe great- 
est needs of the Highlanders is that 
they should have ready means for bring- 
ing their fish to market. We are told 
it is not the practice of Government to 
subsidize lines of steamboats, or to aid 
by state grants the creation of railways, 
and the Lord Advocate brought the 
hon. and gallant Gentleman the Mem- 
ber for Argylesbira (Colonel Malcolm), 
into sharp collision with the hon. Mem- 
ber for St. Rollox (Mr. Caldwell), by 
pointing out that one scheme of railway 
was patronized by one of them, while 
the other was ardent in support of a 
different scheme altogether. I confess 
the difficulty. It may be said that if 
you should encourage one scheme you 
will be asked to encourage other schemes, 
but I humbly submit to the Lord Advo- 
cate that it is right that the Govern- 
ment should choose judiciously between 
the competing schemes. Of course I 
recognize the maxims of political econ- 
omy to which we have been referred, 
but I think that those maxims, though 
true in themselves, are sometimes mis- 
applied and have not regard to the ex- 
treme need of the Highlands. To 
the fact that there is a source 
of wealth there which may be devel- 
oped by Government money judiciously 
applied, I think that more may be done 
than the Government have yet done. I 
don’t despair of their doing more, for 
I think the Lord Advocate’s speech was 
not altogether discouraging. I don’t 
think there is any country in Europe 
which would hesitate to incur expen- 
diture if it was necessary, as 1 believe 
it is in the Highlands, for the purpose 
of averting what, if we are not wise in 
time, may ultimately develop into 8 
serious national danger. 

*Mr. BUCHANAN (Edinburgh, 
West): In one respect I disagree with 
the hon. and learned Gentleman the 
Member for Inverness (Mr. Findlay), 
but in the main I agree both with him 
and the hon. Member for Caithness in 
impressing on the Government the 
necessities of the present situation. 
I must, however. take objection to 
some remarks of the Lord Advo- 
cate. The right hon. and learned 
Gentleman said so far as the Govern- 
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ment! was concerned, the land question 
might be considered closed. There was 
one expression which the Lord Advocate 
used which I hardly think could be 
fairly described in the words of the hon. 
Member for Inverness Burghs as kindly. 
It was the London door-step arguement. 
The right hon. and learned Gentleman 
said that the desire of the resolution of 
the Crofters of the Lews to stay on their 
holdings was very much like the resolu- 
tion of the waifs and strays of the Lon- 
don streets to pass a night on a Lon- 
don door-step. . 

*Tuz LORD ADVOCATE: No; I did 
not say that or anything at all like 
it. What I said was not intended 
to convey, and did not convey any- 
thing at all invidious. What I 
said was that it is a mistake to assume 
that everyone is entitled to expect a 
livelihood by staying on the spot where 
he was born. I thought that if you ap- 
plied that to anyone born in a town, the 
same reason would involve the son of a 
householder establishing himself on the 
doorstep and expecting to find occupa- 
tion coming to him there. I need 
hardly say to the hon. Gentleman that, 
having most valued friends of mine 
among the Highlands, I have not the 
smallest intention to compare them 
either with waifs or strays, or even to 
those like myself, who live in towns. 

*Mr. BUCHANAN: I beg the right 
hon. and learned Gentleman’s pardon, 
but I am in the recollection of the House, 
In the statement he made there was 
nothing about the son of the occupier 
establishing himself on the doorstep. 
I am sure that the bulk of those who 
listened to the Lord Advocate will feel 
that he drew an analogy between the 
desire or the resolution of the crofters 
or the cottars in the Lews to remain in 
their holdings to the resolution or desire 
of men to pass nights on London door- 
steps. 

*Tnx LORD ADVOCATE: No, Sir; 
I said nothing whatever of the kind. 

*Mr. BUCHANAN: I am glad that 
the right hon. and learned Gentleman 
now disclaims—— 

*Toe LORD ADVOCATE: I never 
said anything of the kind. I repudiate 
the interpretation whieh the hon. Gen- 
tleman himself unfairly endeavours to 
fasten upon me. 

*Mr. BUCHANAN: Perhaps the hon. 
and learned Gentleman will listen to the 
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conclusion of my sentence. I was ex- 
pressing my gratification that he has 
disclaimed the interpretation which I 
not alone certainly put on his words. 
Now let me say that during the last three 
years the Government have been urged 
again and again to take further legisla- 
tive action as regards the land ques- 
tion: to do away with some of the 
defects which are acknowledged to exist 
in the Crofters Act, and to make it 
a more effective method of dealing with 
the land question in the Highlands. 
In 1887 and 1888 Amendments were 
moved to the Address in terms some- 
what similar to that we are now dis- 
cussing. We have had adjournments 
of the House moved in the two last 
Sessions upon the same subjects, but 
nothing has been done by the 
Government. One Amending Act of 
the COrofters Act was passed, but 
it was merely an Administrative 
Amendment. The Government cannot 
pretend that they are unaware of the 
legislative improvements wanted in the 
Act. For instance, it is very necessary 
to leaseholders to receive the bene- 
fits of the Act. Then there is the 
question of the £30 limit, but above 
all there is the grievance resulting 
from the smallness of the holdings. 
A large portion of the Crofters Act of 
188> was devoted to the subject of pro- 
viding extensions of holdings, but that 
part of the Act has been confessedly 
a dead letter. All that the Government 
seem to have done so far towards alle- 
viating the present grave state of 
things in the Highlands, in so far asit re- 
lates to congestion of population, isto de- 
vise a scheme of emigration. I agree with 
what has been said by previous speakers 
—namely, that if you are to have a 
satisfactory scheme of emigration in the 
Highlands, and especially in a district 
like the Lews, you must accompany it 
by some well considered scheme of 
migration. I do not believe that we 
can hope to have a thoroughly satis- 
factory adjustment of the state of the 
Highlands until, by some process or 
another, land there can be better dis- 
tributed, especially when it is found that 
large tracts of country are being put to 
most unprofitable purposes, such as 
deer forests. I beg to urge upon the 
Government as forcibly as I can, the 
great difficulty they will set up for 
themselves if they hug the delusion 
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which seems to be entertained by the 
Lord Advocate, that in so far as 
land reform is concerned, the High- 
landers have got all they can get 
or all they deserve. I have not 
the slightest doubt that the Crofters’ Act 
requires and will obtain considerable 
amendment and extension, and we can- 
not expect a permanent settlement of 
the difficulties until those amendments 
are carried out. 

Mr. SETON-KARR (St. Helens): 
I had not intended to take part in this 
discussion, but I am led to say a few 
words in consequence of the argument 
that has been advanced more than once 
that the emigration of crofter families 
to the North-West of Canada does not 
benefit those who are left behind, 
though hon. Members were forced to 
admit that the emigration was of benefit 
to those who went away. I am glad to 
have an acknowledgment so far, but I 
maintain that the benefit extends to 
those left behind also. It affords 
more room on the crofter hold- 
ings, it lessens the competition for 
work, and must be a direct benefit 
in various ways. So much is demon- 
strated by the report made to the Secre- 
tary for Scotland by Messrs. Fraser 
and M‘Neill, which affords the strongest 
evidence that the removal of Highland 
families is a solid remedy for relieving 
the social troubles of that part of the 
country. Thirty families were sent 
out last year, and I believe it is the 
intention to send out forty more in the 
spring. All evidence combines to support 
such a course. We are told that the 
population of Lewis is increasing at the 
rate of 40 or 50 per cent, and the land 
cannot maintain the crofter families now 
upon it. If you can combine a system 
of migration with emigration I have 
nothing to say against it, and would by 
all means urge the Government to 
take it up. Some of us here have 
a cut-and-dried scheme of coloni- 
zation, which I hope the House will 
some day have an opportunity of dis- 
cussing, and we can show that in so far 
as the principle has been applied there 
is evidence to show that it is one of the 
best methods we can adopt, and the 
scheme of colonization we advocate can 
be shown to be by theory and experi- 
ment financially sound. The families 
sent out have prospered, and left more 
room for those remaining behind, and 
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there is nothing to show that only those 
actually sent out were fit for emigration. 
But I merely wish now to urge on the 
House that this method of meeting the 
difficulty can be pursued with success, 
and to emphasize the fact that we on 
this side who are in favour of coloniza- 
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tion are in no way opposed to 
migration. We ouly say that you 
must pay for land you _ acquire 


in the Highlands, while in Canada 
you ean get the land for nothing, and 
that makes all the difference as to the 
possibilities of financial success. I hope 
the Government will proceed with the 
method they have adopted, and that we 
shall have a better opportunity of debat- 
ing this subject. 

Mr. J. CHAMBERLAIN (Birming- 
ham, W.): I have taken very great per- 
sonal interest in this matter, and have 
endeavoured to familiarize myself with 
the facts, and therefore I ask the House 
to listen to a few remarks, although I 
am not a Scotch Member, and can make 
no pretension to represent the crofter 
population. In dealing with a Debate 
raised in this way, we may ask, 
what is its object? Is it only one 
of those questions raised from time 
to time with the view of discrediting 
or attacking the Government of the 
day? [‘‘No, no.”}] Well, I suppose 
questions are sometimes raised with that 
object— or is it raised with the object of 
benefiting those who are the subject of 
debate? Well,I was going to say that, 
in the present instance, we heve a right 
to assume it is raised with the second 
and not the first of these objects. I 
think it would be foolish for auybody in 
the House to raise a debate on this Ques- 
tion with the view of discrediting the 
particular Members of the Government 
which now occupy the front Bench, for, 
as the Lord Advocate has very well 
said, these complaints have been made 
of all Governments, and certainly the 
Government which preceded the present 
Government was open to that very 
criticism to which the present Govern- 
ment is now subjected. The Govern- 
ment, for instance, with which I had the 
honour to be connected, was the Govern- 
ment mainly responsible for bringing 
forward measures intended tv deal finally 
with this matter. It was the one which 
appointed the Commission, and a good 
deal of allusion has been made to the 
: Report of that Commission. I remember 
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that those who claimed to represent the 
crofters in a special sense criticised the 
Report very sharply as being theoretical, 
unpractical, inadequate, and altogether 
unsatisfactory. Now I find, however, 
there is a demand put forward that 
the recommendations of the Commission 
should be carried out. But which of 
therecommendations? Because I should 
like to know whether all the objections 
taken to those recommendations four or 
five years ago have been removed by 
experience, and if not to which of the 
recommendations of the Crofters Com- 
mission Report the Government should 
give offect ? The Government to which 
I belonged did not stop with the Com- 
mission. We brought in a Crofters 
Bill, which was at that time the expres- 
sion of our views as to what was re- 
quisite, necessary, and likely to settle the 
question. Therefore no complaint which 
can be made of the present state of 
affairs can possibly be considered as 
specially affecting the present Govern- 
ment any more than previous Govern- 
ments. At the same time I am inclined 
to agree with the hon. Member who 
raised this debate that any Government, 
even the present, may be all the better 
oecasionally for a little pressure, and I 
should like that pressure all the better 
if it came from both sides of the House. 
The condition of the erofters when that 
Act was introduced was extremely un- 
satisfactory. I say the crofters are a 
class of people deserving the sympathy 
of this House, not only because it 
cannot be asserted generally that 
their misfortunes are due to their 
own fault, but also because they have 
borne those misfortunes with great 
courage, and generally in the best 
possible temper and spirit. On all 
grounds, therefore, they come before the 
House as a people who, being in mis- 
fortune, are deserving of the sympathy 
of the House; and, further, they have a 
right to call on the Government of the 
day, expressing the opinion of the House, 
to show that sympathy in some practical 
form. What were the recommendations 
of the Orofters Commission? Some of 
them have already been given effect to. 
The Commission recommended, for in- 
stance, that some attention should be 
given to the extreme hardship caused 
by the excessive School Board rate in 
certain parts of the Highlands. Now 1 
find that some of my friends make com- 
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plaint of this recommendation being 
attended to by the Government, and say 
this is a gift to the landlords. I do not 
think so. But in any case I think the 
landlords, even if it can be shown that 
there was a concession made to them, 
have reason to complain that it was not 
made sooner. What is the state of the 
case? While the education rate usually 
imposed on landlords and owners of 
pro erty, and, above all, on tenants of 
and throughout the United Kingdom, 
averaged something like sixpence in the 
pound, in some of these poor districts 
the sum demanded brought up the rates 
to something like ten shillings or fifteen 
shillings in the pound, whereas, in 
London, they were only nine shillings 
or eleven shillings in the pound. These 
were perfectly ruinous rates, and I say 
the case is exactly similar in regard to 
these rates as in regard to the Postal 
Serviee rates. If the Postal Service is 
charged against the persons who are 
served, it is perfectly clear that in the 
distant parts of the Empire the charge 
would be so excessive that no post would 
be ible; yet we charge‘ penny for 
sending a letter to Lewis, just as wedofor 
sending a letter from the House of Com- 
mons across the road. In the same way 
it is perfectly fair that the education rate 
should be equalized, at all events where 
excessive charges have become necessary 
owing to the nature of the district to 
be served. If you enforce compulsory 
education in these districts, the State 
must step in and afford some kind of 
assistance. In my opinion the Govern- 
ment are to be thanked for having dealt 
with this part of the recommendations 
of the Commission. I do not think the 
landlords, after all, are in anything but 
an unfortunate position, for, owing to 
the circumstances, the rates are still 
heavier than the average throughout 
the country. Then the Commission re- 
commended that assistance should be 
given towards the fishing industry. I 
must say that here we go to the very 
extreme”in the direction in which na- 
tional assistance can be given. It amounts 
to this, that the State—the taxpayers of 
the whole country—are lending nine- 
tenths of the whole value of the inetru- 
ments for the prosecution of a particular 
industry. Nine-tenths of the value of 
boats and gear! When you think what 
kind of security is offered by boats and 
fishing nets, everybody will agree that 
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to lend nine-tenths of the capital is a 
most liberal proposition. When I was 
among the crofters some two years ago 
I toldthem I did not think they could 
hopefully expect from the House of 
Commons any further grants in that 
direction. But there are indirect ways, 
more important than by loans for boats 
and nets, in which the Government have 
given some assistance already, and it is 
strongly urged upon them to give 
more, and that is in giving assist- 
ance for the construction of fishery 
harbours and means of communication. 
These stand on a different footing. As 
regards fishery harbours, the principle 
has been already conceded, and loans 
are already made, in connection with the 
Fishery Board for Scotland, for har- 
bours. But the complaint is that these 
loans are made, if at all, for large har- 
bours—harbours such as, in a certain 
sense, are commercial harbours—and 
where the rates are the security upon 
which the loans are raised; and that 
mo assistance at all, practically 
speaking, is given for small works such 
as throwing -out a little pier or break- 
water, or something of that kind, for 
giving security to the small boats of 
fishermen, and very likely creating an 
industry where none now exists. Well, 
I am prepared to admit that though in 
such cases the security may be very 
doubtful, yet, having regard to the 
national interest involved, it would 
be a good, right, and proper policy 
for the Government to relax the 
rules, if necessary to alter the law to 
enable the Board to relax its rules and 
to give this small assistance. Very 
small sums would be required, a few 
hundreds or a few thousands, on different 
parts of the coast, to create purely 
tishing harbours. ‘Well, then comes the 
much larger question of increasing the 
facilities for this industry by improving 
the means of communication; in other 
words, lending State assistance to the 
creation of main roads, or inthe shape 
of railways or tramways—probably of 
light railways. Now, I can quite under- 
stand the way in which the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer would be inclined to 
look on a proposition of this kind, or 
rather, I should say, the way in which he 
would have been inclined to look 
on it @ year or two years ago, 
because the principle upon which we 
haye proceeded in the United Kingdom 
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has been that these are questions to be 
left wholly to private enterprize ; and so 
far as England is concerned, and so far 
as the greater part of Scotland is con- 
cerned, I believe that principle is an 
absolutely sound one; that more hag 
been done in both countries than has 
been done even with Government 
assistance in any other country in the 
world, or than would have been done in 
England and Scotland if Government 
had not interfered. But there are parts 
of the United Kingdom—lIreland and 
parts of Scotland—in which from the 
conditions of the case, from the sparse- 
ness and the poverty of the population 
and the nature of the industry, it is 
absolutely impossible to have roads or 
railways at all unless the Government 
give assistance. I have pointed out 
before, in every other country in the 
world Government assistance has been 
found necessary, and I do not under- 
stand why, because the greater part of 
England and Scotland happens to be 
very richly and populously occupied, 
those poorer parts of the United King- 
dom should be left without the assist- 
ance which they would have had 
from the Government of any other 
country under similar circumstances. 
The Government a year ago accepted the 
principle in regard to Ireland that some 
kind of Government assistance may 
properly be given in these exceptional 
cases, and I am perfectly <ertain that 
when we come to the test no argument 
which could be used with regard to the 
west coast of Ireland could not also be 
used with regard the west coast of Scot- 
land and the Highlands. If it is right 
to assist drainage or railway schemes in 
the West of Ireland, it is also right to 
assist similar schemes in the West of 
Scotland, and I confess I should be very 
glad if the Lord Advocate could see 
his way to take this into consideration. 
I admit it requires the greatest care, but 
at the same time I think the principle 
might be accepted, and when that is 
done, it will be only a question of time 
when it should be put into practical 
operation. I now come to the most 
important recommendation of the Com- 
mission. They pointed out what every- 
body admits, that the difficulty in the 
case of the crofter population consisted 
in the fact that it was so congested that 
the land was not able to supply subsis- 
tence without extraneous means, fish- 
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@ries and ‘others, which might ‘possibly 
be stimulated or promoted by the Go- 
vernment. But, after all, the bulk of the 
population depends on the land, and the 
state of things is wholly exactly the same 
asin the West of Ireland. We might be 
discussing the position of the tenants 
of Donegal, the case is exactly the same. 
You might give them their land for 
nothing and they could not live upon it 
because of the quality of the soil and 
the quantity. Well, what is to be done? 
There are only two ways by which this 
difficulty can be met, the one by emigra- 
tion, and the other by migration, 
or, in other words, by increasing 
the quantity of land available. When 
I was in Scotland, I saw crofters in 
almost every part of the district; they 
met me at cross roads, and I sometimes 
addressed 20 little meetings of 50 or 
200 people in the course of a day, and 
in every case I ascertained the nature 
of their grievances and of their de- 
mands. They were always the same, 
and were often brought before me, in 
interesting and pathetic details, the 
difficulties of living, in view of the con- 
gested population ; and their claim was 
that more land should be available for 
them in their own country. This was the 
claim universally and unanimously made. 
Then, naturally, I asked them, ‘‘If the 
land were placed at your disposal, 
would you be able to pay a fair rent 
fixed by a competent tribunal?” The 
answer, ‘‘ Yes; we are not robbers; we 
do not want to steal the land.” The next 
question was, ‘‘Are you able to stock 
it?” Then there was silence. It was 
not contested by the crofters themselves 
that in the vast majority of cases they 
would not be able to stock the land. 
Then I used to ask, ‘‘ How ‘are you to 
get over the difficulty?” The answer 
was, ‘‘We hope Parliament will lend 
money to enable us to stock it.” My 
answer invariably was, ‘‘I am here to 
help you if I can, above all to learn your 
views, but I am not here to raise your 
hopes by giving my assent to what I 
believe an impracticable proposal.’ 
I told them on every occasion the House 
of Commons would beill-advised to lend 
money to stock the farms; because that 
would be a great injustice to taxpayers 
in other parts of the country engaged in 
other enterprizes. When I had made 
clear my reasons why such a demand 
should be refused, it would sometimes 
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‘be said, “If the State will not’ assist ‘ts 
to obtain stock, there are some of us— 
perhaps three or four, or a half a dozen 
out of fifty—who have the stock or could 
get money to buy it from friends if they 
had the land in their possession. At 
least they ought to be provided with 
the means of migration, and to that ex- 
tent, at all events, congestion would be 
avoided.” So I come, therefore, to 
what is really the practical point— 
though as regards the great majority 
it would be impossible for them to take 
advantage of the offer of more land— 
there ia a certain proportion, perhaps not. 
a very large one, which could take ad- 
vantage of it, and I confess my view 
is in accordance with the recommenda- 
tions of the Commission and the sug- 
gestion of the hon. Member for 
Inverness—that it would be desirable, 
under proper conditions, to comply 
with the demand for more land. 
Let me point out that the principle 
has been conceded by Parliament. 
The Crofters Act has u series of clauses 
providing that, on application heing 
made, and provf submitted to the Com- 
missioners that the applicant is able to 
stock the land, he may have more land 
on certain conditions. It isconceded by 
Parliament, and by everybody, that more 
land ought to be provided for them ; but. 
the conditions are such that only in a 
very few instances can a successful appli- 
cation be made. What are the con- 
ditions? One is that the land must be 
contiguous to the existing holdings, and 
the other, that it must be on the same 
estate as the present holding of the 
tenant making the application. But 
that is most unfair to the landlord, 
putting aside its practical effect upon 
the tenant. It so happens that there are 
in the Highlands and Islands landlords 
who have never taken any part in the 
clearances of the crofter population, 
who have recognised the difficulties of 
their poor tenants, have allowed them 
to become involved in considerable 
obligations, and yet, out of a feeling of 
sympathy, have allowed the crofters to 
remain on the land where their families 
had been for generations. Therefore, 
it is upon the landlords who had a 
larger proportion of crofters than others 
that this burden of providing additional 
rtions of land would fall, whereas the 
andlord who, on a neighbouring estate, 
had, by common consent, behaved with 
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eat stringency, would escape the 
nl This condition isnot only ahard- 
ship upon the good landlord, but it prac- 
tically renders the operation of the Act 
impossible, because there is no suitable 
land contiguous and on the same estate. 
Now why should not the operation of 
the Act be extended? What is there to 
prevent the Land Commission from being 
empowered to say to a crofter town- 
ship, ‘‘ Here is land sufficient to accom- 
modate 10 out of 20 crofters. We are 
ready to make it available”? The 
crowded land would thus be relieved by 
the transfer of crofters to another estate, 
and if on an island perhaps to the main- 
land. It seems to me that the operation of 
the Act is most disadvantageously limited 
by this condition. which makes it neces- 
sary that the land offered be contiguous 
to the existing holding. There are other 
conditions, but I have said enough to 
show that the principle accepted as de- 
sirable has been frustrated in its appli- 
cation by the conditions. I should 
like to hear from the Government that 
they are willing to take this into con- 
sideration; and, if they find, as they 
must find—that this is the case, that 
they will extend their proposal, and, at all 
events, make their emigration clauses a 
reality instead of a sham, as they are at 
present. Havingsaid that, I sayfurther, 
that I went into this question with a 
prejudice against emigration, sym- 
pathizing strongly with the desire of 
the people to remain in their own coun- 
try, amid their old associations; but 
having studied the question, I have 
come to the conclusion that real relief is 
impossible without a large scheme of 
emigration. At the same time, I say 
that such schemes would be assisted by 
one of migration. Those who form the 
great majority, and who cannot mi- 
grate, would emigrate. Still, I admit 
that the Government would be very 
wrong to proceed otherwise than tenta- 
tively with a scheme of emigration. 
Previous schemes of emigration have 
failed, and the word is a reproach in 
the Highlands. Many landlords in the 
past emigrated their tenants, and, 
though in many cases animated with 
the best feelings, they sent them abroad 
under such circumstances as to cause 
many of the emigrants to undergo great 
sufferings and privations in their new 
homes. The news of these failures has 
come back, and ever since emigration 
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has been unfavourably viewed: The 
Government, therefore, would be wron 
to encourage emigration without follow- 
ing the emigrants up, and seeing that 
experiments of this kind are made under 
circumstances that render it almost cer- 
tain that they will be successful. ButI 
think it is a good thing. They have 
commenced the experiment, they are 
trying it, and I hope they will carry 
it a great deal further. It has been 
said by one hon. Member that he 
does not see why the taxpayers 
of the country should be involved 
in a scheme of this kind. Well, I donot 
agree with him. I do not believe that 
a wise scheme of emigration carefully 
carried out will really involve the tax- 
payer in any very serious loss. I believe 
that there will be less loss in connection 
with a well devised scheme of this sort 
than in connection with any other 
scheme in which the aid of the State is 
at the present time required. But at 
the same time I will say that this is one 
of those cases where a deserving part of 
the population is brought to a condition 
of misery through no fault of their own, 
and the rest of the population must come 
to their aid. I regard this question as 
very serious. I know the pressure there 
is to induce the Government to leave 
things alone, and do nothing until this 
becomes a burning question ; but I have 
seen enough to convince me that there 
is a sore which if not cured, will spread. 
Where there is, as-in the Highlands, a 
basis of wrong, we cannot tell 
how far it will spread. Let 
us bear in mind the history of 
Ireland. Agitation in Ireland has 
sprung out of a real grievance—a real 
agrarian grievance. In the Highlands 
and Islands of Scotland there is a real 
agrarian grievance—misery almost 
amounting to starvation on the part of a 
most deserving population—and unless 
some remedy is found I will predict 
serious trouble for the Government and 
this House. 


*Tue FIRST LORD or rue TREA- 
SURY (Mr. W. H. Smrrs, Strand, 
Westminster): I think it cannot be 
denied that the debate has been most 
interesting on this important question, 
It has, perhaps, been prolonged more 
than we expected, but the speech of the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
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West Birmingham (Mr. Chamberlain) 
has fully justified that prolongation. I 
admit that this is a very serious question, 
but I cannot admit that there is a basis 
of wrong underlying it. The state of 
things is the result of modern civili- 
zation—the result of the progress which 
has been made during toe past few 
years in bringing the United Kingdom 
into close communication with the whole 
world, and the resources of the High- 
lands being thus brought into compe- 
tition with those of other parts of the 
world. Scotland with a less productive 
soil and a less genial climate has to com- 
pete against lands which can be made 
productive at much less cost of labour 
and capital. There is a demand that 
there should be land for the unfor- 
tunate cottars and crofters in Scot- 
land. We sympathize with the demand 
most thoroughly and most heartily. We 
sympathize with the desire the right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for West 
Birmingham has given expression to— 
the desire of the cottars to continue to 
live on the land where their forefathers 
have lived before them. But the forces 
of Nature have to be faced, and we must 
allaccommodate ourselves to the con- 
ditions of the time. I am quite willing 
to express my sympathy for the distress 
and my desire to alleviate that distress, 
but I think the Government would be 
to blame if we had referred to such 
sympathy with the distress without 
also indicating the methods by 
which we proposed to alleviate it. 
Our responsibility would have been 
great, for it would have raised expecta- 
tions which it would not have been pos- 
sible for us in the House of Commons to 
realise. The Amendment now before the 
House is practically a Vote of Censure 
on Her Majesty’s Government for not 
having proposed legislation in the 
Queen’s Speech. It must be borne in 
mind, however, that the Crofter Com- 
mission is absolutely independent of Her 
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Majesty’s Government. We have no 
power nor right, nor is it a part of our 
duty, to dictate to them how they should 
discharge the duties imposed upon them 
by the Act of 1886, and it should be re- 
membered that the Commissioners are 
not our appointees, but were appointed 
by the Government that preceded us. If 
they have failed to make certain recom- 
mendations for the benefit of the 
crofters, it must be either because an 
application has not been made to them 
by the crofters for the extension of their 
holdings, or else because the Commis- 
sioners have felt that a more pressing 
duty for them to discharge was that of 
revising rents and making arrangements 
in regard to arrears. But however that 
may be, we have had no part whatever in 
the administration of the Orofters Act. 
That duty has rested upon the Commis- 
sioners, who have received all the as- 
sistance which the Government could 
give them in the discharge of their 
duties. The right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for West Birmingham has 
spoken of migration and of emigration. 
I have often heard migration proposed 
in this House, though I have never seen 
in print any proposal which has taken 
a practical shape with regard to migra- 
tion within the United Kingdom. For 
my own part I amin such a complete 
accord with the principle which is recog- 
nized in migration—namely, the re- 
cognition of those home-loving senti- 
ments which belong to the people of this 
country and of Scotland—that, if a 
practical scheme were put before me 
which was not demoralizing in itself, I 
should give it my cordial approval. No 
scheme has yet been submitted to 
Parliament, or to persons outside Parlia- 
ment, that would gain acceptance by 
a considerable number of persons 
who really understand the question. If 
any one were to put before the House 
and the country a scheme by which mi- 
gration could be carried out without 
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con fiseation, I am convitiée”l tliat Partia- 
ment would consider the plan with every 
desire to give effect to it, and to do jus- 
tice to allconcerned. There are many 
exceedingly well-disposed persons in this 
country as well as in Scotland who would 
gladly aid in carrying out a plan pre- 
sented in a practical form. Land, I am 
sorry to say, can be had in almost any 
quantity in Scotland as well as in Eng- 
land, and with some of this the experi- 
ment could be tried if hon. Gentlemen 
who believe in the principles they ad- 
vance would put the proposal into prac- 
tical shape. I do not suppose that any 
one desires that erofters should pay less 
than the real reasonable value of the 
land; and if that is so, I am sure 
there are plenty of liberal people in 
the country who would be ready 
to assist in making this experiment. 
Allusions have been made by the hon. 
Member for Caithness (Dr. Clarke) as to 
the conditions under which Votes have 
been supplied by the Government, and 
as to the extent to which the Treasury 
has gone. The Government are bound, 
I think, not to act upon a mere senti- 
mental or generous view of its responsi- 
bilities, but they are bound to rely upon 
those who are responsible for the return 
of the’ money advanced. I cannot say 
whether the distribution of the Vote to 
which the hon. Member referred was 
right or wrong, but we must trust to the 
Fishery Board to administer it fairly and 
properly, as I believe they have done. 
I agree that we ought to endeavour to 
do everything in our power to improve 
communications and to afford facilities 
for the fishing industries. But there is 
one condition which I should wish to 
make. We ought not to make loans as 
mere shams. If we make a loan it 
should be made to some authority 
which is capable of returning, and cer- 
tain to return, the money at some time 
or other. The Government are fully 
sensible of the circumstances. We know 
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‘that, ‘althonrgh ‘the population is com- 


paratively a small one, it is one which 
deserves the utmost sympathy and con- 
sideration on the part of the Govern- 
ment. Whether we have failed or 
succeeded in the colonization which we 
have attempted, and which is going 
forward again in the spring, must 
remain to be seen; but I think we 
should be extremely to blame if we ven- 
tured on a large scheme of this kind 
without trying whether the proposals are 
likely to be successful or not. I regret 
that it should become necessary for any 
of us to leave these shores. There is 
hardly a Member in this House, hardly 
aScotchmanin the House, whohasnot felt 
it necessary to leave his home, and it is 
not for us to advise any man to remain 
for ever on the hearthstone on which he 
was bred, or to trust for his livelihood 
solely to the place in which he was born. 
We have endeavoured to do what we 
can for these crofters to meet the dis- 
tress to which they have been subject, 
but we think it better to proceed with 
care and consideration in the matter 
rather than to attempt great and heroic 
steps which might tend to their mis- 
fortune rather than to their advantage. 

Question put, 

‘That the words ‘Humbly to express to 
Your Majesty our regret that, whilst reference 
is made in Your Most Gracious Speech to our 
early attention being asked to measures for 
developing the material resources of Ireland, 
no reference is made to the distress which pre- 
vails in many parts of the Highlands and 
Islands of Scotland, nor to any measures for 
removing or alleviating said distress, or of 
developing the material resources of said High- 
lands and Islands’ be there inserted.” 


The House divided: — Ayes 
Noes 160: 
List No. 2). 


Question again proposed. 


96; 
Majority 64.— (Division 


Debate arising. 


It being after midnight, the Debate 
stood adjourned. 


House adjourned at ten minutes 
after twelve o’clock. 
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HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Tuesday, 5th March, 1889. 


The Lord Carew, Took the Oath. 


MARRIAGE WITH A DECEASED WIFE’S 
SISTER BILL. 


A Bill to alter and amend the Law as to 
Marriage with a Deceased Wife's Sister—Was 
presented by the Duke of Saint Albans; read 
1%. (No. 16.) 


PRIVATE BILLS. 


All Petitions relating to Standing Orders 
which shall be presented during the present 
Session referred to the Standing Orders Com- 
mittee unless otherwise ordered. 

Ordered, That no Private Bill brought from 
the House of Commons shall be read a second 
time after Friday the 21st day of June next: 

That no Bill originating in this House 
authorizing any inclosure of lands under 
Special Report of the Land Commissioners for 
England, or confirming any scheme of the 
Charity Commissioners for England and Wales, 
shall be read a first time after Friday the 10th 
day of May next; 

That no Bill originating in this House con- 

ing any Provisional Order or Provisional 
Certificate shall be read a first time after 
Friday the 10th day of May next ; 

That no Bill brought from the House of 
Commons authorizing any inclosure of lands 
under wt eat Report of the Land Commissioners 
for England, or confirming any scheme of the 
Charity Commissioners for England and Wales, 
shall be read a second time after Friday the 
28th day of June next; 

That no Bill brought from the House of 
Commons confirming any Provisional Order Cer- 
tificate shall be read a second time after Friday 
the 28th day of June next: 

That when a Bill shall have passed this House 
with Amendments, these Provisional Orders 
shall not apply to any new Bill sent up from 
the House of Commons which the Chairman 
of Committees shall report to the House is 
substantially the same as the Bill so amended ; 

That this House will not receive any petition 
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for a Private Bill after Thursday the 9th day of 
May next, unless such Private Bill shall have 
been approved by the Chancery Division of the 
High Court of Justice, nor any petition for a 
Private Bill approved by the Chancery Division 
of the High Court of Justice after Friday the 
17th day of May next ; 

That this House will not receive any report 
from the Judges upon petitions ptesented to this 
House for Private Bills after Friday the 17th 
day of May next ; 

Ordered, That the said orders be printed and 
published, and affixed on the doors of this House 
and Westminster Hall. (No. 17.) 


House adjourned at a quarter before Five 
o’clock, to Thursday next, a quarter 
past Ten o’clock. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 


Tuesday, 5th March, 1889. 





QUESTIONS. 


Qos 
THE NORTHERN ROMAN WALL. 


Mr. T. W. RUSSELL (Tyrone, 
South) (for Sir Jonn Luszockx, London 
University): I wish to ask the First 
Commissioner of Works whether it is 
true that the North British Railway 
Company have obtained powers enabling 
them to destroy some of the small re- 
maining portion of the North Roman 
Wall or vallam ; and whether any steps 
are being taken to place it under the 
— of the Ancient Monuments 
Act 

Tae FIRST COMMISSIONER or 
WORKS (Mr. Priunxet, Dublin Uni- 
versity): I am informed that the North 
British Railway Company have acquired 
some ground in the neighbourhood of 
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Falkirk, on which is situated a portion 
of the Roman wall, and have run a 
branch line through a part of the wall, 
at a spot, however, where the remains 
are not so well defined as they are more 
to the east. I am told that the railway 
eompany have at present no intention of 
‘wterfering further with the wall, and 
‘ney can if they like piace it under the 
votection of the Ancient Monuments 
“t, but I have not any power to com- 
e)that to be done. 


Safety Arrangements 


CITY OF EDINBURGH POLICE. 


Mr. CUNINGHAME GRAHAM: I 
beg to ask the Lord Advocate if he has 
received a petition from George Walker 
touching his dismissal from the City of 
Edinburgh Police ; if it is a fact that 
Walker has been permanently injured 
on duty; and, what was the fault alleged 
against him ? ¢ 

Taz LORD ADVOCATE (Mr. J. P. 
B. Rosertson, Bute): The Secretary for 
Scotland last November received a pe- 
tition from George Walker on this sub- 
ject. It appears that in March, 1886, 
Walker, while on duty, received per- 
manent injury to his knee-cap. He was, 
however, retained in the Edinburgh 
Police Force, and was on duty at the In- 
dustrial Museum in May, 1888. In 
that month he was reprimanded for 
being about an hour late in his attend- 
ance, and or 4 recurrence of the offence 
he was dismissed. The matter was 
fully considered by the Magistrates of 
Edinburgh. I am not aware that there 
is any reflection on the general charac- 
ter of the policeman ; in fact, a gratuity 
was voted to him. 


THE BALLOT ACT. 


Mr. CUNINGHAME GRAHAM: I 
beg to ask the Lord Advocate if com- 
plaint has been made to him anent an 
alleged violation of the Ballot Act in 
connection with the election of a check- 
weigher at Knockterra Pit, near Cum- 
nock, where the morning after said elec- 
tion sixteen of the workmen were dis- 
nissed, and the remainder taken aside 

ne by one and asked by two managers 

ithey had voted for the checkweigher ; 
and what action he purposes taking in 
connection therewith ? 

Mr. ROBERTSON: Complaint was 
made to me on this subject by Mr. Keir 
Hardie, and I have had it inquired into. 


Hr. Plunket 


{COMMONS} 
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It is clear that no punishable offence is 
constituted by the proceedings alleged 
to have taken place. Although the 
Mines Act contemplates that the election 
of a checkweigher may be by Ballot, 
the Ballot Act does not apply to such 
elections. In the present instance, in- 
deed, the election was not in any propor 
sense a Ballot election, as the voting 
papers were openly delivered and openly 
returned. The case, therefore, is not 
one in which I can take any action. 

Mr. CONYBEARE (Cornwall, Cam- 
borne): Has the Lord Advocate re- 
ceived his information from the em- 
ployers or the workmen ? 

Mr. ROBERTSON: I have not made 
inquiry from either the one or the other. 


on Railways. 


POLICE ACTING AS GAMEKEEPERS, 


Mr. CUNINGHAME GRAHAM: 
I beg to ask the Secretary of State for 
the Home Department if the police in 
Renfrewshire, and especially the police 
at Pollokshaws, are instructed by their 
superiors, or allowed by their superiors, 
to act as gamekeepers on the estate of 
Sir John Stirling Maxwell, baronet, of 
Pollok, and to apprehend and take the 
names of persons trespassing in pursuit 
of game, and to examine witnesses and 
prepare statements for Sir John’s 
solicitors, for the purpose of prosecuting 
persons who trespass in pursuit of game 
on Sir John’s estates; and, if so, under 
whet Act of Parliament or other 
authority the above course is allowed? 

Mr. ROBERTSON: This matter was 
referred to me, and, on making inquiries, 
Iam informed by the Chief Constable 
that the Renfrewshire Constabulary are 
not allowed to act as genehriaee in 
any part of the county, nor are they in- 
structed or allowed to prepare state- 
ments for solicitors. If the hon. 
Member, in putting this Question, has 
has any special case in view, I shall be 
glad, on his furnishing me with par- 
ticulars, to make further inquiries re- 
garding it. 


SAFETY ARRANGEMENTS ON 
RAILWAYS. 


Mr. OHANNING (Northampton, E.) 
asked the President of the Board of 
Trade when he proposes to bring in @ 
Bill to deal with the several points of 
safety arrangements on Railways, and 
Returns of overtime work, on which he 
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undertook on the 8th of May last to 
legislate ? 

*Tux PRESIDENT or raze BOARD 
or TRADE (Sir Micnazn Hicks-Bracn, 
Bristol, W.): In the debate on the 
date referred to by the hon. Member, 
I said that -I would endeavour at the 
earliest opportunity I could find to ask 
Parliament to deal with questions of 
public safety in the working of Raii- 
ways. But I was not able then to fix 
any time for doing so—other subjects 
must have precedence of this, On 
some points, especially in the matter 
of couplings, further information is 
necessary before I could undertake to 
lay a Bill on the Table of the House. 
As regards overtime, the Returns 
called for are in an advanced state of 
preparation, and I hope will be shortly 
presented. Untilthey have been con- 
sidered, I do not think it is desirable to 
decide what is to be done as to future 
Returns, which, it is to be observed, we 
ean call for without further legisla- 
tion. 

Mr. CHANNING: I beg to give 
notice that I will draw attention to this 
subject on the Vote for the Board of 
Trade. 


RAILWAY STATISTICS. 


Mr. CHANNING (Northampton, E.) 
asked the President of the Board of 
Trade whether the Board of Trade 
have as yet made any orders on Railway 
Companies, under section 32 of ‘‘ The 
Railway and Canal '‘I'raffic Act, 1888,” 
requiring them to furnish additional 
statistics in their Returns to the Board of 
Trade; and, if so, on what subjects such 
statistics have been ordered ? 

*Tue PRESIDENT or trae BOARD 
or TRADE (Sir M. Hicxs-Bracu, 
Bristol, W.): The Railway Companies 
have been very much occupied in 
regard to the schedules of classification 
and maximum rates to be prepared 
under the Act of last Session, and the 
Board of Trade have not at present 
called for any additional’Returns under 
that Act. I undertook, however, in re- 
ply to a Question from the hon. Mem- 
ber in December last, to deal with 
Returns as to couplings early this year. 
The matter has been under my atten- 
tion, and I shall be glad to confer with 
the hon. Member as to the most desir- 
able form to be adopted. 


{Marcu 5, 1889} 
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FAIR RENTS IN TYRONE. 


Mr. T. W. RUSSELL (Tyrone, 
South) asked the Chief Secretary to the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland ‘‘ whether 
applications to have fair rents fixed in 
the division of South Tyrone have been 
listed since 1887 without being heard; 
and, if he can say when the Commission 
will sit at Dungannon and Ologher for 
the purpose of hearing such cases ? 

*Tae OHIEF SECRETARY ror 
IRELAND (Mr. A. J. Batrour, Man- 
chester, East): The Land Commissioners 
inform me that the cases in the Unions 
of Dungannon and Ologher received up 
to the 26th and 10th of October, 1887, 
respectively, have been listed for hear- 
ing. A list has just been issued for the 
Unions of Omagh, Irvinestown, and 
Enniskillen. The Commissioners are 
not at present in a position to say what 
Union will be taken up when that list 
is finished. 


THE ESTATE OF THE LORD LIEU- 
TENANT. 


Mr. M‘CARTAN (Down, South) 
asked the Chief Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland, with reference 
to the eviction of the tenant Barr on the 
estate of the Lord Lieutenant, near 
Newtownards, whether he is aware that 
the eviction was carried out under the 
superintendence of his agent, Mr. 
Brownlow, J.P., at seven o'clock at 
night ; whether Barr (nursizg an infant) 
and five children were carried out and 
left in the snow; whether his sick wife 
was carried out and left lying on some 
straw in the snow, and all were after- 
wards placed in the workhouse cart and 
removed to the workhouse at Newtown- 
ards; whether, on the following day, 
Mr. Brownlow, J.P., procured some 
dynamite from a road contractor, and 
having unroofed Barr’s house, then 
destroyed the walls with dynamite ; 
whether this house had been built by 
the tenant, and without any contribution 
from the landlord; whether the tenant 
had offered to the agent £34 on the 
day on which the agent had agreed to 
accept £10 in satisfaction of all rent 
due, and also promised to pay the bal- 
ance in a few days; whether a few days 
subsequently Barr offered the full 
amount agreed upon, but the agent 
refused to accept same unless Barr would 
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whether the rent due was the old rent 
and not the judicial rent; and, whether, 
. considering the hardships of this case, 
and of many similar cases in Ireland, 
he will not advise the Government to 
bring in a Bill to deal with arrears of 
rent? 

*Mr. A.J. BALFOUR: I am informed 
that the agent with the sheriff’s officers 
arrived at Barr’s house at 12, noon, and 
were about to proceed with the eviction 
whereupon Barr’s wife feigned illness. 
The agent considered it advisable to 
have the opinion of a doctor before 
proceeding with the eviction. This 
occasioned a delay of some two hours 
and a half. The doctor having pro- 
nounced the woman to have nothing 
wrong with her the eviction was then 
proceeded with, the agent receiving 
final possession at seven o’clock in the 
evening. It is the case that the man 
Barr, who is in good health, and is 
now earning £1 a week in Belfast had 
to be carried out, as he refused to leave, 
and likewise his wife, but she was not 
sick as is alleged. This family was not 
removed to the workhouse in the work- 
house cart. A covered conveyance was 
provided by the agent, but the family 
would not use it. On the following 
day the agent did render the house 
uninhabitable. The house had not been 
built by Barr, but was on the farm 
when he came into possession ten years 
ago, and had been allowed by him to 
fall into complete decay. The rent 
due was the old rent. I have already 
replied to the remaining portion of the 
Question, but as the hon. Member 
seems to desire it, I have no objection to 
repeat that reply, viz.:—The circum- 
stances under which Mr. Brownlow 
acted were, I am informed, of the 
following character. Nearly five years 
ago (April, 1884) proceedings were 
taken for two years’ rent, but owing to 
illness in the family the proceedings 
were stopped, and Lord Londonderry 
gave the tenant a donation of £5. Two 
years afterwards an ejectment was taken 
out for three years’ rent, but withdrawn 
on a promise from the tenant to sell his 
farm. A year afterwards a second eject- 
ment was issued for four years’ rent, but 
further proceedings were delayed on 
account of repeated promises by the 
tenant to sell. The agent then offered 
to take £40 in full discharge of the 
arrears of £79 9s. 0d. due, on the ex- 


Mr. M‘ Cartan 
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press condition that the tenant was to 
sellthe farm. The tenant subsequent! 

ff rel the £4¢, bit would not fuifil the 
cundition as tu sale. A, warrant for 
possession was obtained on 13th Decem- 
ber, 1888, but the agent consented to 
stay execution for a month, but as a 
matter of fact waited until the warrant 
was about to expire. It is evident that 
no Arrears Bill would meet a case of 
this kind. 

Mr. SEXTON (Belfast, W.): I wish 
to ask whether the conveyance to which 
the right hon. Gentleman refers was not 
the cart which was used for the convey- 
ance of fever and small-pox patients; 
whether the house the Lord Lieutenant 
blew up with dynamite was not built by 
the tenants; and whether when Barr 
offered the full amount the condition of 
its acceptance was not that the man 
should leave the farm ? 

*Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I know 
nothing about the cart beyond what I 
have stated, and I very much doubt 
whether Barr was entitled to the house. 
As to the remaining question, I have no 
knowledge of the circumstances men- 
tioned. 

Mr. M‘CARTAN : Is the right hon. 
Gentleman aware that the rent due was 
the old rent and not the fair rent ? 

*Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: So far as I 
understand it the rent was the old rent. 


LETTERS TO MEMBERS OF 
PARLIAMEN’Y. 

Mr. ATKINSON (Boston) asked the 
Postmaster General by whose authority 
letters to Members of the House re- 
directed to addresses out of the London 
postal district are charged again, while 
those addressed to other places are de- 
livered free; and whether he will cause 
such unequal treatment of Members of 
Parliament to cease ? 

Tue POSTMASTER GENERAL (Mr. 
Rakes, Cambridge University): Re- 
directed letters for Members of Parlia- 
ment are not differently treated from 
those for other persons, but are liable on 
re-direction to additional charge, unless 
both the original and the second address 
are within the delivery of the same post 
office. The London Postal District is 
considered as being within the delivery 
of the same post office, and letters re- 
directed from one part of London to 
another are, therefore, exempt from 
charge, while letters re-directed from 
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any part of London to the provinces are 
liable. 


THE CASE OF LUK AYDEN. 

Dr. COMMINS (Roscommon, 8.) 
asked the Chief Secretary whether 
Luke Hayden, of Oastlerea, in the 
county Roscommon, was taken from his 
bed under a warrant for an offence under 
the Criminal Law and Procedure 
(Ireland) Act, at the hour of 11.30 of 
the night of the 3rd instant; whether 
the door of his house was broken in by 
the police for the purpose of effecting 
his arrest; whether he was not hurried 
off after such arrest by a night train to 
Castlebar, in another county; whether 
the warrant for such arrest was directed 
to issue three weeks before by the 
magistrates who had adjudicated upon 
his case; whether he was openly and 
publicly to be found in Castlerea during 
the three weeks intervening between 
the arrest and the adjudication of the 
Court by virtue of which he was 
arrested ; and, whether he would give 
directions to the police to abstain from 

such a manner of executing warrants? 
*Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: The Consta- 
bulary authorities report that the man 
mentioned was not arrested for an offence 
under the Criminal Law and Procedure 
Act, but under 34 Edward III. cap. I. 
The warrant was executed by the Police 
on the day on which it was received by 
them. No unnecessary hardship appears 
to have been inflicted on the man by 
the Police in their manner of effecting 

his arrest and conveying him to prison. 


Mr. BRADLAUGH (Northampton) : 


Does not the right hon. Gentleman re- 
member that in a debate last Session it 
was pointed out that the Statute of 
Edward III. was repealed by the 
Statute of George III. ? 

*Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I have no re- 
collection of that. I have a recollection 
of the debate the hon. Gentleman alludes 
to, and of a conversation between the 
hon. Member and the Home Secretary 
as to the political aspects of the case; 
but I understand that the Act of Ed- 
ward IIT. was not repealed by the 
Statute of George ITI. 

Mz. SEXTON: We find that a num- 
ber of persons in respectable positions 
in life are arrested ty having their 
houses broken into at night, i them- 
selves taken out of bed. I would ask 
the right hon. Gentleman whether he 
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will give instructions to the police to 
arrest persons charged with these 
offences at a time when it is not neces- 
sary to take them out of bed? 

*Mz. A. J. BALFOUR: I am most 
anxious that these arrests should be 
effected at the most convenient time; 
but the hon. Gentleman is aware that 
every effort is being made in Ireland to 
prevent the carrying out of the law. 

Mr. OLANCY (Dublin Oo., N.): The 
right hon. Gentleman has not answered 
the second paragraph of the Question. 

*Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I understand 
that the police went to the house, 
knocked, waited a reasonable time, and, 
admittance being refused, used such 
force as was necessary to open the door. 


CAVALRY SWORDS. 


Mr. HANBURY (Preston) asked the 
Secretary of State for War whether the 
War Office accepted the Report of the 
Board of Officers assembled at Dublin in 
December last to report upon the swords 
of the 5th Dragoon Guards—namely, 
that ‘all the swords in eharge of the 
5th Dragoon Guards are undoubtedly 
inferior in quality and quite unfit for 
military service;”’ whether both the 
Major General commanding the Dublin 
District and the Inspector General of 
Cavalry in Ireland had concurred in that 
Report; whether both Lord Wolseley 
and the Chief Inspector of Small Arms 
condemned the pattern itself as being 
too light, and still another ‘‘ new pat- 
tern” of cavalry sword is to be intro- 
duced; whether the pattern so con- 
demned was first adopted so recently as 
1885, and the defective swords were 
issued to the 5th Dragoon Guards so 
recently as last year ; whither the same 
Special Committee which recommended 
that defective pattern also recommended 
the tests which are now officially stated 
to have further weakened it; what 
guarantee yet exists that the new pattern 
or the new tests are more to be 
depended upon than the _ recent 
pattern and tests which they replaced, 
especially as according to those new and 
weaker tests the Inspector reports that 
only about 14 per cent are defective of 
the very swords which the Board of 
officers report as ‘‘all” quite unfit for 
military service; does the appointment 
of a Committee relieve of his responsi- 
bility the military official definitely 
charged with, and paid for, the duty of 
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selecting proper swords for British 
troops; and what is the official title of 
the officer so responsible, and is he the 
same official who, in addition to the 
Adjutant General, signed the Report 
recently presented to Parliament? ~ 

Toe SECRETARY or STATE ror 
WAR (Mr. E. Srannorez, Lincolnshire, 
Horncastle): My military advisers do 
not accept the Report of the Board of 
Officers. My answer to the second, third, 
fourth, and fifth Questions is ‘‘ Yes,” 
In answer to the sixth Question, the new 

attern and the new tests have not yet 
Som decided upon. In answer to the 
seventh and eighth Questions, the 
Committee must be regarded as re- 
sponsible for the pattern and the tests to 
be applied. But, their recommendation 
having been approved, the Director of 
Artillery is responsible that the pattern 
is adhered to, and that no sword is 
passed into the service which has failed 
to pass the tests. 


In further answer to Mr. Hanzvry, 


Mr. E.STANHOPE said: The con- 
tract price of cavalry swords of the 1885 
pattern was with Solingen (which made 
20,000 swords) 20s., and with Birming- 
ham (where 7,500 were made) 24s. The 
price of the swords of cavalry officers 
varies, I am informed, from £2 12s. 6d. 
to £7. My answer to the fourth Ques- 
tion is in the affirmative. 


THE ALLOTMENTS ACT, 1887. 


Mr COBB (Warwick, 8.E., Rugby) 
asked the President of the Local Go- 
vernment Board whether, as the period 
has expired during which sanitary 
authorities can make application for 
Provisional Orders to acquire land com- 
pulsorily for allotments under ‘‘ The 
Allotments Act, 1887,” he can state how 
many of such applications have been 
made, and the names of the sanitary 
authorities making them ? 

*THe PRESIDENT or roe LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT BOARD (Mr. Rircuiz) 
(Tower Hamlets, St. George’s): I have 
received two such applications, one from 
the Wayland Rural Sanitary Authority, 
and the other from the Shipston-on-Stour 
Rural Sanitary Authority. 


TELEGRAPHIC MONEY ORDERS. 

Mr. HENNIKER HEATON (Canter- 
bury) asked the Postmaster General if 
there is likely to be much further delay 


Mr. Hanbury 
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in introducing into this country the 
telegraphic money order system which 
has been adopted on the Continent and 
in the Australian Colonies ? 

Mr. RAIKES: In reply to the hon. 
Member, I am glad to be able to state 
that I hope very shortly to announce to 
the House the date on and from which 
telegraphic money orders will be intro- 
duced by way of experiment in this 
country. 


POSTAGE TO INDIA OF ENGLISH 
NEWSPAPERS FROM FRANCE. 


Mr. HENNIKER HEATON (Canter- 
bury) asked the Postmaster General 
whether the practice of sending from 
England newspapers for India and 
China to be posted in France is legal; 
and on what figures the calculation that. 
the Revenue does not suffer from the 
practice is based ? 

Mr. RAIKES: As the Post Office 
has no monopoly in the conveyance of 
newspapers, the practice alluded to by 
the hon. Member is perfectly legal. To 
show the hon. Member how it is that the 
British Revenue does not suffer by the 
practice, I may state that, for a 4-oz. 
newspaper posted here for India, the 
postage prepaid by the sender is 1}d., 
out of which $d. goes to France and 
Italy for the special transit across those 
countries, and 3d. is credited to India 
towards the cost of the Inland Service 
there, so that only $d. remaius towards 
the expense of collection, sorting, stamp- 
ing, and conveyance to Dover, not to 
mention the sea conveyance from Brin- 
disito Bombay. If the same newspaper 
were posted in France, it would cost us 
absolutely nothing, while we should. 
receive from France for the sea convey- 
ance 2d. 


THE MILITIA. 


Viscount BARING (Bedfordshire, 
Biggleswade) asked the Secretary of 
State for War whether it is true that 
the Militia is at present about 22,000 
men under its establishment ; and whe- 
ther any steps are being taken to com- 
plete the force to its proper strength ? 

Mr. E. STANHOPE | It is true that 
by the latest Returns the Militia was more 
than 20,000 men below its establishment. 
The reward for a Militia recruit has, 
therefore, been raised from ls. 6d. to 
2s. 6d,, and I am glad to say the results 
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have so far been satisfactory. The effec- 
tive strength of the Militia was raised 
by 1,687 men in January, and the in- 
crease continued during February. 


THE SPECIAL COMMISSION. 

Mr. COBB (Warwick, S.E., Rugby) 
asked the Secretary of State for the 
Home Department whether it is a fact 
that Mr. Robert Anderson, of Scotland 
Yard, in January last, at his private re- 
sidence in Linden Gardens, handed to a 
Times witness calling himself Le Caron 
(who described himself as a military 
spy, and whose real name was Beach), 
a number of confidential documents, 
forming part of a correspondence 
which had come into Mr. Ander- 
son’s possession in his official capa- 
city; whether it is a fact that Mr. 
Anderson at the same time, voluntarily 
and unasked, gave Le Caron a letter of 
introduction to Houston, who was assist- 
ing the Solicitor to the Zimes in obtain- 
ing evidence, and said that Houston was 
a gentleman upon whom Le Oaron could 
rely implicitly, and that Houston had 
been selected as representing the 
interests of the prosecution; whether it 
is a fact that Mr. Anderson at the time 
he handed the documents to Le Caron 
said that he had chosen or culled from 
the correspondence what he thought Le 
Caron would need in the case; whether 
it is a fact that the documents were 
allowed to remain for a considerable 
time in the custody of Houston at his 
rooms in Cork Street; whether he was 
aware that Le Caron swore before the 
Special Commission to the truth of the 
facts named in this Question, and, fur- 
ther, that he had never heard Houston’s 
name until it was mentioned to him by 
Mr. Anderson, and that, in giving the 
introduction to Houston, he under- 
stood Mr. Anderson to mean that 
Houston was a gentleman whom the 
Times could trust; whether he has ascer- 
tained from Mr. Anderson if Le Carou’s 
evidence is in these respects true; and, 
if true, what action he will take in the 
matter; and whether, if Mr. Anderson 
stated that the evidence was false, the 
Government will prosecute Le Caron for 
perjury ? 

Mr. JOHN ELLIS (Nottingham, 
Rushcliffe), had also given notice— 

“To ask the Secretary of State for the Home 


Department, whether, as he has admitted that 
the handing over by Mr. Robert Anderson of 
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confidential ers in his possession in his 
official caphate to a man calling himself 
Le Caron (a witness for the Times news- 
paper), to be taken away and used by Le Caron 
and Houston, was done without the knowleige 
or authority of the Secretary of State and not 
by order of the Special Commission, he proposes 
to take any action with respect to this conduct 
of a person holding such a position as that of 
Assistant Commissioner of Police.”’ 


Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror 
THE HOME DEPARTMENT (Mr. 
Matruews, Birmingham, East): I will 
answer the Question of the hon. 
Member for Rugby and that of the 
hon. Member for the Rusheliffe Division 
(Mr. John Ellis) on the sam-+ subject at 
the same time. I- have already, in an 
answer to the right hon. M»mber for 
Derby, stated that Mr. Anderson will be 
called as a witness before tne Special 
Commission, and he can then |e cross- 
examined as to his action in regard to 
Le Caron and as to the character of the 
documents he handed to Le Caron. I 
must decline to anticipate Mr. Anderson’s 
evidence by answers in this House, or to 
express any opinion as to the truth of Le 
Caron’s evidence while the Commission 
is still sitting. Nor can I, with respeet 
to Mr. Anderson, add anything to what 
I stated in the House on March 1. 

Mr. COBB: May I ask the right 
hon. Gentleman if he has ascertained 
from Mr. Anderson whether Le Caron’s 
evidence is true or false ? 

Mr. MATTHEWS: That is exactly 
the Question which I must decline to 
answer. 

Mr. JOHN ELLIS: My Question 
does not relate to anything that Le 
Caron said. I wish to ask whether the 
right hon. Gentleman, having admitted 
in the House that these things weredone, 
does not think it necessary to have a 
special investigation into the matter ? 

Mr. MATTHEWS: I shall wait the 
result of the examination of Mr. Ander- 
son before the Special Commission be- 
fore I take any action. ‘ 

Mr. SEXTON: Will the right hon. 
Gentleman guarantee that Mr. Anderson 
will be examined before the Commis- 
sion ? 

No answer was given to this Question. 


Mr. J. MORLEY (Newcastle) asked 
the Secretary of State for the Home De- 
partment whether it is true that Mr. 
Andrews, the Governor of Downpatrick 
Prison, attempted to influence P. W. 
Nally to give evidence in support 
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of the charges and allegations of 
the Times; whether an agent of 
the Times visited Nally in Mill- 


bank Prison without Nally’s invitation 
and contrary to his wishes ; whether the 
agent of the Zimes represented himself 
to the prison authorities as the friend 
of Nally; and, if not, then on what 
ground he was admitted; whether the 
agent of the Zimes produced a letter, pur- 
ping to be written by John W. 

ally, the prisoner’s brother, recom- 
mending the prisoner to accede to the 
wishes of the agent of the Zimes; and 
whether the interview took place in the 
presence and in the hearing of a 
warder ? 

Mr. MATTHEWS: Will the right 
hon. Gentleman be good enough to put 
the first paragraph of this Question to 
the representative of the Irish Govern- 
ment, whom it concerns? As to the 
last paragraph, I have to say that Nally 
was visited in Millbank by Mr. Thomp- 
son as the representative of Mr. 
Soames, who made the application for 
leave to visit. The visit was not in con- 
sequence of any invitation by Nally, who 
expressed no wish one way or another. 
Mr. Thompson did not represent himself 
as a friend of Nally’s. He was admitted 
as a representative of Mr. Soames. No 
letter was produced of the kind specified, 
or of any kind. The interview took 
place in the view but not in the hearing 
of the warder. 

Mr. J. MORLEY : I should like to 
ask the right hon. Gentleman whether 
the alleged letter of Nally’s brother 
was produced to the prisoner with a 
view of inducing him to give certain 
evidence ? 

Mr. MATTHEWS: I have no in- 
formation on that point. 

Sir W. HARCOURT (Derby): I 
should like to know whether it is the 
practice, under the rule allowing a 
prisoner to have visitors at stated 
times, tosend in persons under the name 
of visitors who are the agents of solici- 
tors without a request from the prisoner ? 

Mrz. MATTHEWS: I am informed 
that it is the practice of the Prison Com- 
missioners to allow solicitors who desire 
to see prisoners on business to pay a 
visit independently of the visits paid 
under the ordinary prison rules. 

Sir W. HARCOURT: Does the 
right hon. Gentleman mean the solicitor 
to the prisoner or a hostile solicitor ? 


Mr. J. Horley 
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Mr. MATTHEWS: A solicitor who 
represents that he desires to see the 
prisoner on business. 

Mr. J. MORLEY: Are weto under- 
stand that that rule applies where the 
prisoner himself expresses an objection 
to receiving visitors, as in this case ? 

Mr. MATTHEWS: I am informed 
that in this case the prisoner did not ex- 
press objection to receive the visit. 

Mr. J. MORLEY: May I ask whe- 
ther the prisoner did not object to a re. 
petition of the visit ? 

Mr. MATTHEWS: I must ask for 
notice of that Question. My informa- 
tion is that Nally expressed no wish 
either one way or the other. 

Mr. J. MORLEY : I will now put to 
the Chief Secretary the first paragraph 
of the Question. 

*Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I was on my 
way to the House when my right hon. 
Friend the Home Secretary asked me to 
answer it. I am making inquiry, andI 
shall be glad to answer when I can. 

Mr. SEXTON: I desire to ascertain 
whether Nally had any opportunity of 
expressing a wish one way or the other? 
Was he informed of the visit in ad- 
vance ? 

Mr. MATTHEWS: I have given the 
House all the information in my posses- 
sion. If further information is desired, 
I will make inquiry. 

~Mr. J. F. X. O’BRIEN (Mayo, 8.) : 
Since this agent of the Zimes was per- 
mitted to visit Nally, may I ask why a 
friend of Nally’s was refused permission 
to visit him, on the ground that he 
(Nally) had forfeited his right to visits 
on account of misconduct, though Nally 
assured me that he had never been once 
reported during the whole time of his 
incarceration ? 

Mr. MATTHEWS: Perhaps the hon. 
Member will put that Question on the 
Paper. 

Mr. W. REDMOND (Fermanagh, 
North): Are we to understand that any 
solicitor who states that he has got 
business with a prisoner will be ad- 
mitted at once by the Governor to see 
him ? 

Mr. MATTHEWS: The ordinary 
practice of the Prison Commissioners 
is to admit a solicitor, or his representa- 
tive, who says he has business with a 
prisoner, to see him. 

Sm W. HARCOURT: I think we 
should understand this clearly. Is it 
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sufficient for any solicitor to present 
himself at any prison, and state that he 
desires to see a prisoner on business, to 
entitle him to admission ? 

Mr. MATTHEWS: He must have 
first asked for and obtained the per- 
mission of the Prison Commissioners. 


PUBLIC MEETINGS ON THE THAMES 
EMBANKMENT. 

Sirk CHARLES RUSSELL (Hack- 
ney, 8.): I beg to ask the Secretary of 
State for the Home Department whether 
it is true that Mr. H. W. Lees informed 
Mr. Munro twice by letter of the inten- 
tion to hold a meeting on Sunday near 
Cleopatra’s Needle on the Embankment, 
and that Mr. Munro gave no reply, and 
did not intimate to Mr. Lees his inten- 
tion to prevent such meeting; whether 
such meeting was in fact forcibly pre- 
vented ; and, if so, on what ground and 
upon whose authority; whether it is 
true that Mr. Hyndman arranged with 
a Police Superintendent that the meet- 
ing should instead be held near the 
Achilles Statue in Hyde Park; and, 
whether such meeting was forcibly sup- 
igo and several ussaults committed 

y the police; and, if so, what is the 
justification (if any) of such proceed- 
ings? 

Mr. CUNINGHAME GRAHAM 
(Lanark, N.W.): I wish also to ask the 


Secretary of State for the Home De- | 
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there was a danger of the crowd getting 
ou to and injuring the statue, the chain 
round which was broken. Mr. ‘Burns 
advised the crowd to meet at the Re- 
formers’ Tree, and the advice was fol- 
lowed. The Commissioner denies that 
assaults were committed by the police, 
who acted throughout with forbearance. 

Str C. RUSSELL: I wish to ask 
whether the right hon. Gentleman’s 
attention has been called to the fact 
that in some of the public papers the 
numbers of the constables who com- 
mitted the assaults have been given; 
and whether he has caused inquiry to 
be made into those facts ? 

Mr. MATTHEWS: Yes, Sir; I have 
caused inquiries to be made, and I have 
given the hon. Gentleman the answer. 

Mr. CUNINGHAME GRAHAM : 
Are the public to understand that they 
are not to be permitted to meet at 
Cleopatra’s Needle, and whether this 
neighbourhood is to be looked upon 
as a prohibited area like Trafalgar 


Square ? 
Mr. MATTHEWS: The public must 


understand that meetings in a public 


thoroughfare which cause an obstruction 
in that thoroughfare will not be per- 


mitted. 


Mr. GRAHAM: Then I ask whether 
the right hon. Gentleman was aware of 
the object of this particular meeting; 
that it had no political bias what- 


partment if he has now any information | ever, but was called simply to consider 
to give the House as to the dispersal of ' the condition of the starving poor in 


the meeting on the Embankment on 
Sunday ? 

Mr. MATTHEWS: I will answer both 
Questions at the same time. The answer 
to the first paragraph isin the affirmative. 
The letters conveyed a notice that certain 
persons intended to hold a meeting in a 
public thoroughfare. The Commissioner 
did not consider it his duty to enter into 
any correspondence on the subject. The 
meeting was not forcibly prevented, as 
the persons assembled did not persist in 
holding the meeting after they were 
warned, but proceeded to Hyde Park. 
The Commissioner is not aware that any 
arrangement was entered into between 
Mr. Hyndman and any police super- 
intendent as to meeting near the Achilles 
statue. A meeting was held at the 
statue and was not suppressed by the 
police. The meeting after a time showed 
a tendency to become disorderly, some 
stones were thrown at the police, and 





London ? 

Mr. MATTHEWS: The object of the 
meeting can have no bearing whatever 
on the question, which is, whether the 
meeting obstructs the thoroughfare or 
not. 


POST OFFICE VEHICLES. 

Mr. CAVENDISH BENTINCK 
(Penryn and Falmouth): I beg to ask 
the Postmaster General whether any 
steps have been taken to furnish vehicles 
used for the service of the General Post 
Office in London with lamps to be lighted 
when required; and if he will explain 
why a provision so necessary for the pro- 
tection of the inhabitants of London has 
not been hitherto enforced ? 

Mr. RAIKES: In reply to the hon. 
Member, I beg to say that I have 
arranged that all the vehicles em- 
ployed in the Mail Cart Service in 
London shall carry lamps after dark. 
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This arrangement is being actively 
carried out by the contractors, and the 
greater portion of the vehicles—if not 
all—have now been fitted. Previous 
contracts for the Service did not provide 
for lighting the vehicles, but in the con- 
tracts which I have lately entered into 
I reserved the power which I have now 
exercised of calling on the contractors to 
provide lamps. 





Captain 


DETECTIVES IN THE LOBBY. 


Mr. W. A. MACDONALD (Queen’s 
Co., Ossory): I wish to ask the Secre- 
tary of State for the Home Department, 
whether it is true, as stated in the Star 
newspaper on Satarday, that a large 
number of detectives were stationed in 
the Outer Lobby of this House on Fri- 
day night; if so, by whose authority 
they were placed there and with what 
object ? 

Mr. MATTHEWS: No, Sir. I am 
informed by the Commissioner of Police 
that this statement is untrue. 

Mr. W. A. MACDONALD: Does the 
right hon. Gentleman assert that there 
were no detectives in the Lobby on 
Friday night ? 

Mr. MATTHEWS: I submitted the 
hon. Member’s Question— namely, 
whether a certain statement was true 
—to the Commissioner of Police, and 
the answer is that it is untrue. 


WALES AND THE LOCAL GOVERN- 
MENT ACT: 

Mr. THOMAS ELLIS (Merioneth- 
shire): I beg, Sir, to ask the President 
of the Local Government Board when 
the Welsh version of the Local Govern- 
ment Act, 1888, will be published ; also 
whether his attention has been directed 
to the published opinion of the Attorney 
General that the proceedings of the 
Welsh County Counciis must be carried 
on and recorded in the English lan- 
guage; whether he is aware that the 
section of the Statute on which this 
opinion is based enacts that no person 
or persons that use the Welsh language 
shall have or enjoy any manner of office 
or fees within Wales upon pain of for- 
feiting the same offices or fees unless he 
or they exercise the English language ; 
and whether he intends to enforce the 
provisions of this Statute ? 

*Mr. RITCHIE: The whole of the 
translation of the Local Government 


Mr. Raikes 
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Act into Welsh has been completed ; 
but there has been some difficulty in 
the printing. I am unable to say pre- 
cisely when the translation will be 
issued, but I will press it on as rapidly 
as possible. My attention has not been 
drawn to an opinion of the Attorney 
General to the effect that the proceed- 
ings of the Welsh County Councils 
must be carried on and recorded in 
English. But I am aware that there is 
a section in the 27th Henry VIIL., cap. 
26, which contains a provision to the 
effect that no person or persons that use 
the Welsh language should have or 
enjoy any manner of office or fees within 
Wales upon pain of forfeiting the same 
offices or fees, unless he or they exer- 
cised the English language. I am not 
at present aware of any case in which it 
would be necessary for me to exercise 
any power I may possess in this matter. 
If any case is brought under my notice, 
I must, of course, consider all the cir- 
cumstances of it. 

Mr. THOMAS ELLIS: Will the 
Attorney General state whether in his 
opinion offices under the Local Govern- 
ment Act would be forfeited ? 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL: No 
difficulty has arisen in Wales on similar 
matters, but at the same time no legal 
question has been raised. 

Mr. J. CALDWELL (Glasgow, St. 
Rollox): In view of the forthcoming 
Local Government Bill for Scotland, will 
the right hon. Gentleman arrange that 
it shall be translated into Gaelic? 


The Question was not answered. 


Wissmann. 


MARGARINE. 


Mr. BOND (Dorset, E.): I have to 
ask the Secretary of State for the Home 
Department whether a memorial has 
been forwarded to him from the Court 
of Quarter Sessions of Dorsetshire, 
representing that the Margarine Act is 
being evaded; and what course Her 
Majesty’s Government intend to take in 
the matter ? 

Mr. MATTHEWS: I understand 
that a memorial has been received, but 
no decision has yet been come to with 
regard to the matter. 


CAPTAIN WISSMANN. 


Mr. SYDNEY BUXTON (Tower 
Hamlets, Poplar): I beg to ask the 
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Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs whether the attention of Her 
Majesty’s Government has been called 
to a telegram, through Reuter’s Agency, 
dated Alexandria, 25th February, which 
states that ‘‘Captain Wissmann has 
arrived here on his way to Zanzibar. He 
proceeds to-night to Cairo, where he will 
probably recruit a force of some hundred 
blacks ;’’ and whether the consent of 
the Egyptian Government has been 
obtained for the enlistment of its 
subjects ? 

Sr J. FERGUSSON: Her Majesty’s 
Government are aware of the project of 
Captain Wissmann, of the German Army. 
Sir Evelyn Baring has reported his 
arrival at Cairo, and has stated that his 
proceedings have not received any official 
sanction ; but that the Egyptian Govern- 
ment do not propose to put any obstacles 
in the way of his endeavouring to obtain 
by purely voluntary enlistment a few 
blacks for service in a police force. He 
adds that there are a good many blacks 
at Cairo, emigrants from the Soudan, 
and others, who are out of work, and 
who will be benefited if employment can 
be obtained for them. 


CAPE COLONY PRISONS. 

Mr. BRADLAUGH (Northampton) : 
I beg to ask the Under Secretary of 
State for the Colonies whether any steps 
whatever have been taken by the Co- 
lonial Authorities since August last to 
remedy the wretched state shown by the 
Report on the Penal Establishments in 
Cape Colony to then exist in the Colonial 
prisons; whether the evils reported on 
have been known to the Government 
for more than two years; whether any 
representations have been made to the 
Colonial Authorities by the Secretary of 
State; and, if he will lay upon the 
Table the Report on this subject made 
by the Committee on Convicts and 
Gaols appointed by the Cape Town Par- 
liament ? 

Taz UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE ror tHe COLONIES (Baron 
H. pz Worms, Liverpool, East Toxteth): 
Tinformed the House on the 26th ult. 
that the Cape Government had taken 
immediate steps by legislation to remedy 
the condition of the Colonial Prisons. 
The Secretary of State is not aware how 
long the evils reported upon have been 
known (o the Colonial Government ; they 
were not known to Her Majesty’s Govern- 
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ment until the Report disclosed them. No 
representations by the Colonial Authori- 
ties have been made to the Secretary of 
State. It is not the duty of the Secre- 
tary of State to supervize the internal 
administration of a colony under re- 
sponsible government. It would not 
be right to publish the Report here 
without o statement of what has been in 
pursuance of it. 

Mr. BRADLAUGH : On the Colonial 
Vote I will call attention to the fact 
that no steps whatever have been taken 
to remedy the evils complained of. 


THE SALVATION ARMY. 


Mr. COGHILL (Newecastle-under- 
Lyme): I wish to ask the Secretary of 
State for the Home Department, whe- 
ther, when during the last five years 
officers and members of the Salvation 
Army have been sentenced in England 
to terms of imprisonment, they have 
been subjected to the ordinary prison 
discipline and to the ordinary prison 
rules; and, whether, during their im- 
prisonment, they have had to clean out 
their cells and to wear prison dress in 
common with other prisoners, and to 
take exercise with other prisoners. 

Mr. MATTHEWS: The answer to 
both paragraphs of the hon. Member’s 
Question is in the affirmative. 

Mr. DILLON (Mayo, E.): I should 
like to ask the right hon. Gentleman 
whether he does not consider that a dis- 
graceful fact ? 

Mr. SPEAKER: Order, order. 


IRELAND—THOMAS TRACY. 


Mr. M‘CARTAN: I wish to ask 
the Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieu- 
tenant of Ireland, with reference to the 
treatment of the bail prisoner Tracy, 
recently removed from Belfast to Mill- 
bank Prison, whether he can now say 
if the prison authorities supply dinners 
of joint, dessert; and beer or porter, to 
bail prisoners in Ireland; and, if not, 
whether such dinners were supplied at 
the expense of the proprietor of the 
Times to Tracy during his imprisonment 
at Belfast, or by whom these dinners 
were supplied to him there; whether he 
will state by whom the Fyeeman’s 
Journal, containing reports of the pro- 
ceedings at the Special Commission, was 
supplied to Tracy daily at Belfast Gaol ; 
and, whether the Prisons Board, while 
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allowing him to he visited by officers of 
the Royal Irish Constabulary to get up 
evidence for the Special Commission, 
without the presence of a warder, re- 
fused to grant such visits to the solicitors 
acting for him, and who at his request 
made application to be allowed similar 
visits ? 

*Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: As this is the 
first Question asked me, and as there are 
several on the paper relating to this 
matter, I may explain the action the 
Government have taken, or are supposed 
to have taken, in connection with the 
Special Commission. The Government 
consider it their duty to aid the parties 
in this as they would in any other 
judicial investigation. They will afford 
that aid to either party, but hitherto 
only one party has been giving evidence, 
and the Government have afforded such 
information as has been asked for. 
With regard to the Question on the 
paper, I understand that the prison 
authorities do not provide bail prisoners 
with food and drink of the nature indi- 
cated in the Question. The dinners sup- 
plied to Tracy at Belfast were not at the 
expense of the proprietor of the Times, 
nor had they any connection whatever 
with the Special Commission trial, but 
were provided by the police authorities 
in connection with a totally different 
matter. A newspaper was also supplied 
to the man under precisely the same cir- 
cumstances. I am informed that the 
man was not visited by officers of the 
Royal Irish Constabulary for the pur- 
pose alleged in the last paragraph. I 
am not aware whether it is the case, as 
alleged, that the solicitors acting for the 

risoner were refused admittance, but 
have directed inquiry to be made. 

Mr. DILLON: As the right hon. 
Gentleman has stated that the Govern- 
ment feel themselves bound to aid either 
party in obtaining evidence, will he 
undertake to produce the informer 
Cullinane, whom he refused to produce 
on Friday ? 

*Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I do not con- 
sider that refusing to give up the name 
of an informer, whose life might thereby 
be endangered, is ‘‘ refusing aid” to 
either party. 

Sm W. HARCOURT: Might I ask 
the right hon. Gentleman whether Le 
Caron was an informer ? 

*Me. A. J. BALFOUR : 
nothing about Le Caron. 


Mr. UM‘ Cartan 


I know 
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Mr. SEXTON: Can the right hon. 
Gentleman explain why it was that when 
Tracy’s solicitors at Belfast applied to 
see the prisoner on a matter affecting 
his liberty the right was refused to 
them ? 

*Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I have not 
received any information on that point. 

Mr. T. W. RUSSELL (Tyrone, 8.): 
Is not Cullinane the man whom hon. 
Gentlemen have declared ought not to 
be believed on his oath ? 

Mr. SPEAKER: Order, order! 


THE CLONMEL DISTURBANCE. 

Mr. CONDON (Tipperary, E.): I beg 
to ask the Chief Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland, whether his at- 
tention has been calied to the report in 
the Freeman's Journal of the 4th instant, 
of the assault made by the police on the 
people at and outside the railway 
station, Clonmel, on the arrival of Dr. 
Tanner, M.P., there on Sunday morning, 
last; whether he will give the name of 
the policeman who told the representa- 
tive of the Tipperary Nationalist to “ go 
to the devil,” on his asking to see the 
sergeant in charge, with the view to get 
admission to the station as a pressman; 
whether he will also give the name of 
the constable who on that occasion said 
‘‘that they were determicved to make 
these fellows smell pepper to night; ” 
whether he is aware that this reporter 
was afterwards, when quietly standing 
against the wall, attacked by constables, 
who assaulted him with batons, and 
caused him to bleed profusely, by in- 
flicting several severe wounds on him; 
whether it is true, as reported, that the 

olice subsequently set upon the people 
indiscriminately, using their batons 
freely on every person within their 
reach; whether he will give the name 
of the officer who is alleged to have 
brandished his naked sword at the prison 
gate, swinging it about in the face of 
the people; and, whether, considering 
the number of innocent persons mal- 
treated and wounded, he will cause an 
independent inquiry to be made into all 
the circumstances in connection with the 
alleged illegal conduct of the police ? 

*Mr. A.J. BALFOUR: As this Ques- 
tion appears in this morning’s paper 
without previous notice I have not been 
able to receive a detailed reply. I have, 
however, received the following tele- 
graphic report on the subject :— 
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“ Report in to-day’s Freeman of occurrences ; gives no authority tv issue such ptv= 


at Clonmel on ‘Tanner's arrival on Sunday 
morning much exaggerated: some stones were 
thrown at police, who, using their batons, at 
once dispersed all crowds ; no one seriously in- 
jured. It is true that a military officer at chapel 
ordered soldiers to leave: attempts were made 
outside to roughly handle him, but police at 
once interfered. Warrant to arrest man who 
committed assault was issued.” 


HOUSING OF THE POOR. 


Mr. CONYBEARE (Cornwall, Cam- 
borne): I beg to ask the Secretary of 
State for the Home Department whether 
he has now made arrangements for the 
reprint in a cheap and popular form of 
the Report of the Royal Commission on 
the Housing of the Poor, and of Mr. 
Burnett’s Report on the Condition of the 
Nail and Chainmakers; whether he is 
aware of the difficulty Mr. Burnett ex- 
periences in obtaining statistics from the 
various societies to whom he applies for 
Returns; and, whether he could make 
any arrangements to facilitate his work 
in this respect? 

Mr. MATTHEWS: Arrangements 
have been made and the Report of 
the Royal Commission on the Hous- 
ing of the Poor will shortly appear in a 
cheaper form. No arrangements have 
been made by me as to the re-issue of 
Mr. Burnett’s Report. This is a matter 
for the Board of ‘I'rade. I am informed 


.by the Board of Trade that they are 


aware of the difficulties experienced by 
Mr. Burnett, but they hope to make 
some arrangements by which more ex- 
tended information will be obtained. 


POLICE PROCLAMATIONS. 


Mr. CONYBEARE: I have to ask 
the Secretary of State for the Home 
Department whether the proclamations 
issued by the late Commissioner of 
Police are still being acted upon by the 

resent Chief Commissioner ; and, if so, 

y what authority does he continue to 
keep in force such proclamations ? 

Mr. MATTHEWS: The order of 
the late Commissioner of Police has 
never been revuked, and is main- 
tained by the same authority as that 
under which it was issued. 

Mr. CONYBEARE: On whose au- 
thority were these proclamations issued ? 

Mr. MATTHEWS: Under the au- 
thority of the Commissioner of Police. 

Mr. CONYBEARE: Is the right hon. 


Gentleman aware that the Police Act 





clamations ? 

Mr. MATTHEWS: No, Sir; I am 
aware of the exact opposite. 

Mr. CONYBEARE: I will call atten- 
tion to this matter on the Police Vote. 


THE POLICE AT PUBLIC MEETINGS. 


Mr. CONYBEARE; I wish to ask 
the Secretary of State for the Home 
Department whether he has made any 
inquiry, and with what result, as to 
why and by whose authority one inspee- 
tor of police and six constables were 
told off for special duty in Abbey Street, 
Bethnal Green, on Wednesday evening 
last, on the occasion of a lecture by the 
hon. Member for Camborne in the 
Bethnal Green Radical Club; and 
whether the orders issued to the police 
authorize them to go into private houses 
and demand copies of placards an- 
nouncing such a lecture when they can 
read them posted on the walls in the 
street ? 

Mr. MATTHEWS: I have made 
inquiry, and am informed that. in accor- 
dance with the usual practice of the 
police, one police sergeant and four con- 
stables were told off to preserve order in 
case of need in the vicinity of the meet- 
ing at the Bethnal Green Radical Club 
on Wednesday last. No orders on the 
subject have been issued by the police 
authorities, but the practice is for the 
police to obtain copies of bills an- 
nouncing meetings, when they can do so 
without offence, in order to ascertain the 
probable character of the meeting and 
the police precautions which ought to be 
taken for the protection of those who 
attend. 

Mr. CONYBEARE: Is the right hon. 
Gentleman aware that the bills con- 
vening this meeting were posted on the 
walls of a street adjoining the club, and 
that there was absolutely no necessity 
for the police to insult private people by 
demanding them ? 

Mr. MATTHEWS: I have read the 
report of the police constable, and there 
is not a word to'show that he insulted 
anybody. 


IRELAND—THE SPECIAL COMMISSION- 

Mr. CONYBEARE : I beg to ask the 
Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland whether he is aware that a 
notice to the following effect is posted 
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up in the waiting room at the office of 
the solicitor of the Zimes newspaper :— 
**To Members of the Royal Irish Constabu- 
lary. Members of the above force will please 
enter their names in the book kept in the office 

for that purpose. Signed (by Order), 
F. B. Lorpex1, County Inspector.” 


By whose authority was the said in- 
spector permitted to post such a notice 
in the office of a private firm of soli- 
citors ; and, whether he will cause an 
authenticated copy of such book, con- 
‘taining the names of the Royal Irish 
Constabulary who have frequented Mr. 
Soames’ chambers, to be placed upon the 
Table ? 

*Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I am in- 
formed that it is the case that County 
Inspector Lopdell, who is the senior 
officer in oharge of the members of the 
Constabulary Force in London, posted 
the notice referred to. He did so with 
@ view to secure an efficient disciplinary 
supervision over the men, who would, as 
a matter of course, have to report their 
presence to the solicitors for the party 
at whose instance they were subponaed. 

Mr. CONYBEARE: The right hon. 
Gentleman has not answered the last 
aragraph in my Question. 
Mr. BALFOUR: No, Sir; I will not 
do as is asked. 


IRELAND—IMPRISONMENT OF MR. 
CAREW, M.P. 


Mr. SEXTON: I beg to ask the 
Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland whether Mr. Carew, M.P., 
was yesterday removed from Kilkenny 
Prison to Kilmainham Prison; whether 
his clothes, which had been taken from 
him by violence on his arrival at Kil- 
kenny, ten days before, were restored 
to him yesterday, before setting out for 
Kilmainham ; and, whether his clothes 
will be again taken from him? 

*Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: Orders were 

iven on Saturday to transfer Mr. 

arew to Kilmainham Prison, with'a 
view of facilitating his comminicating 
with his solicitor in connection with the 
libel action pending against him. I 
understand that, under the orders of the 
medical officer of the prison, he is at 
present wearing his own clothes. 

Mr. SEXTON: Will his clothes be 
taken from him again ? 

*Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: That depends 
on the medical officer. : 


Mr, Conybeare 
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Mr. CONYBEARE: How long does 
the Chief Secretary propose to continue 
these brutalities ? 


Mr. SPEAKER: Order, order! 


IRELAND—THE SPECIAL 
COMMISSION, 

Sm WILLIAM HARCOURT: I beg 
to ask the First Lord of the Treasury 
how long Captain Plunkett and other 
Divisional and Resident Magistrates 
have been in London during the sitting 
of the Parnell Commission; what was 
the object of their protracted residence 
here beyond the time necessary to give 
their evidence ; and, whether any of the 
Divisional or Resident Magistrates have 
collected evidence in Ireland, communi- 
cated with witnesses in London, or with 
the agents and counsel for the Times 
newspaper ; and, ifso, by what authority 
they absented themselves from their 
duties for such a purpose ? 

*Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: The right 
hon. Gentleman will have gathered from 
my answer to a previous Question that I 
cannot give a Return—at least, at the 
present time—with regard to the officials 
connected with the Irish Government 
who have been summoned to London on 
subpona by the Court. He will also 
have gathered that their prolonged ab- 
sence from Ireland has been a cause of 
inconvenience to the Irish Government, 
in respect of which we have strongly pro- 
tested. They have resided in London 
for no other purpose than to give their 
evidence before the Commission. It does 
not rest with the Government to decide 
either the date at which they were 
summoned from Ireland or the date on 
which they have been or will be re- 
quired to give their evidence in Court. 
I have no doubt that all the witnesses 
summoned by the Zimes have communi- 
cated with the agents and counsel of the 
Times. 

Sir W. HARCOURT: Theright hon. 
Gentleman has not answered the Ques- 
tion as to how long Captain Plunkett 
had been in London. 

*Me. A. J. BALFOUR: I did not 
answer that part of the Question because 
it appeared to me that the particulars 
required would be exactly of that kind 
which would be included in the Return 
asked for, among others, by the hon, 
and learned Gentleman the Member for 
Longford, and by the right hon. Gentle. 
man himself. can, however, find out 
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for the right hen. Gentleman how: long 
Captains Plunkett and Slacke have 
beenin London. They were here simply 
on subpoena, and solely for the purpose 
of giving evidence; and allow me to 
say that the length of time these and 
other persons subpoenaed by the Zimes 
have been kept in London has been a 
cause of great inconvenience to the 
Government, against which we have 
seriously protested on more than one 
occasion. 

Sm W. HARCOURT: I will repeat 
my Question as to how long Captain 
Plunkett has been in London. I will 
now ask the First Lord of the Treasury 
whether the Royal Irish Constabulary 


-have been employed to collect evidence, 


pay money to, and take the proofs of 
witnesses for the Zimes newspaper before 
the Parnell Commission ; whether there 
is any precedent for such a course being 
followed, and the Oonstabulary being 
so employed, in proceedings between 
private persons or when the case was 
not one of a Crown prosecution; by 
whose authority the Constabulary have 
been so employed; and, whether he will 
give a Return of the number of Irish 
constables who have been in London 
since the commencement of the Com- 
mission ; how long each has been de- 
tained from his duties; and what has 
been the nature of his employment? 
*Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I do not 
believe that any Divisional or Resident 
Magistrates have absented themselves 
from duty for the purposes indicated in 
the Question ; but I have already stated 
that, in my opinion, it is the duty of the 
Government to give all the assistance 
in their power to the Commission. The 
Royal Irish Constabulary have not, so 
far as I know, been employed to pay 
money to, or take the proofs of, witnesses 
for the Zimes newspaper. With regard 
to the Return, I have already said that I 
do not think it can be laid on the Table 
of the House, at all events before the 
Commission ceases to sit. 

Mr. T. P. O’OONNOR (Liverpool, 
Scotland): Is the right hon. Gentleman 
not aware that several witnesses for the 
Times actually swore that their evidence 
was taken by some of the members of 
the Royal Irish Oonstabulary? In 
proof of that, I may mention the name 
of the witness Iago. 

*Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I am not 
aware of that fact. I believe that 
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something of the kind was done at the 

original trial of ‘‘ O’ Donnell v. Walter.” 

I lay down no general proposition on 

the point ; but, as far as my information 

goes, no such transaction has taken 
lace. 

Sirk W. HARCOURT: I will also 
repeat this Question on Thursday, and 
meanwhile I will ask the right hon. 
Gentleman as to the matter of fact to 
consult the Attorney General, who sits 
by his side. 

Mr: CLANCY: Does the Attorney 
General deny that the agents of the 
Government have taken down evidence ? 

*Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: The House 
will, of course, understand—I do not 
wish that there should be any misappre- 
hension on this point—that if a witness 
is called, be he connected with the Irish 
Government or not, it is his business 
to review in his own mind such infor- 
mation as he has got, and to confirm it 
in every possible way. 

Mr. CLANCY: I ask the Attorney 
General to answer that Question. 


WOODS AND FORESTS. 

Mr. BUCHANAN (Edinburgh, W.): 
I beg to ask the First Lord of the Trea- 
sury whether the Government have de- 
termined to refer to the same Select 
Committee the question of the adminis- 
tration of the Woods and Forests De- 
partment, and that of the disposal of 
Crown rights (especially of fishing) in 
Scotland by that Department, or whe- 
ther they will adopt the view suggested 
by the Chancellor of the Exchequer in 
the debate on 8th November, and have 
a separate Select Committee mainly of 
Scottish Members to investigate the 
latter subject ? 

*Mr. W. H. SMITH: The terms of 
reference to the proposed Committee on 
the Woods and Forests Department will 
not exclude the disposal of Crown rights 
in Scotland from being investigated. 

Mr. BUCHANAN: But has not 
the Government determined to make a 
special reference to this subject on the 
ground that the Woods and Forests 
Department would not be the best 
tribunal to inquire into the question 
raised by the Scotch Members? 

*Mr. W. H. SMITH: It would be 
difficult to exclude from the considera- 
tion of the Committee dealing with the 
administration of the Woods and Forests 
Department the question of the adminis- 
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tration uf any part of the duties intrusted 
to them; and the Government, while 
quite willing to consider the question, 
would be unwilling to multiply Com- 
mittees and to make a greater demand 
on the time of Members than appears to 
be absolutely necessary. But if it 
should appear that a Special Committee 
is necessary, the Government will not 
refuse it. 

Mr. MARJORIBANKS (Berwick- 
shire): Are we to understand that the 
Government has decided not to refer the 
subject of the Scottish salmon fisheries 
to a Select Committee ? 

*Mr. W. H. SMITH: The right hon. 
Gentleman will see that the question of 
salmon fisheries is a question quite 
distinct from this question. 

Mr. BUCHANAN: Would it not be 
possible to refer the question of fishing 
rights in Scotland to the same Com- 
mittee that the Government have ex- 
pressed their intention of appointing, and 
will the Government say that until that 
inquiry is carried out no more sales of 
Crown rights in fishing will be made? 

*Tue CHANCELLOR or tuz EX- 
CHEQUER (Mr. Goscuen, St. George’s, 
Hanover Square): There has been no 
undertaking whatever to appoint a 
Committee. In the course of the debate 
to which reference has been made 
an impression was formed in my own 
mind, and gave expression to that 
impression; but there was no pledge 
whatever, and the statement just made 
by the First Lord of the Treasury 
ought, it seems to me, to satisfy the 
hon. Member. If it should be found 
that the matter cannot be satisfactorily 
dealt with by one Committee, it will be 
the duty of the Government to consider 
the matter; but meantime the hon. 
Member is aware of the promise given 
by the Treasury on the subject. 


CIVIL LIST PENSIONS. 

Mr. SUMMERS (Huddersfield): I 
beg to ask the First Lord of the Trea- 
sury whether his attention has been 
called to the following recommendations 
with respect to Civil List pensions, 
which are eontained in a work under- 
taken for and published by the Incor- 
porated Society of Authors; that the 
sum of £1,200 be yearly voted for the 
purpose of assisting distinguished men 
and women of letters, art, and science, 
by granting pensions when they have 


Hr. W. H. Smith 
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arrived at the age of 55, or are inca- 
pacitated from work by ill-health, 
mental or bodily, and their widows or 
daughters, if they are in distressed 
circumstances; that under no circum- 
stances whatever shall any portion of 
the money be granted to any persons for 
public services in the Army, Navy, or 
any Civil Department, to the Sovereign 
or to the Country, or to widows, 
children, or relations of such persons; 
and, whether he will consider the ad- 
visability of adopting any or all uf these 
recommendations ? 

*Mr. W. H. SMITH: I am not aware 
of, nor have I seen, the publication 
alluded to by the hon. Member; but the 
recommendation seems to be that a sum 
of £1,200 should be placed on the Esti- 
mates for providing pensions for dis- 
tinguished men and women of letters, 
art, and science. I have great doubts 
as to the expediency of submitting such 
@ proposition to the House. The lan- 
guage of the second recommendation is 
of a very involved nature, but the 
answer I have given above will probably 
be sufficient. 


SUGAR BOUNTIES. 


Mr. PIOTON (Leicester): May I ask 
the right hon. Gentleman the Under 
Secretary of State fur the Colonies 
(Baron H. de Worms) when he pro- 
poses to bring in the Bill made neces- 
sary by the Sugar Bounties Convention ? 

Toe UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE ror tHe COLONIES (Baron 
H. pz Worms): That is a Question for 
my right hon. Friend the Leader of the 
House. 

Mr. PICTON: Then perhaps the 
First Lord of the Treasury will tell us 
when the Bill will be brought forward? 

*Mr. W. H. SMITH: I am not in a 
sition to say when that Bill will be 
introduced, but full notice will be given 
of it. . 


CONVERSION OF STOCK. 


Mr. MOLLOY (Queen’s County, 
Birr): I beg to ask Mr. Chancellor of 
the Exchequer if it be a fact that he 
has cancelled a considerable portion of 
the outstanding Three Per Cent Con- 
solidated Debt, by exchanging it for 
Local Loans Stock at a price below the 
quotation current in the market, and 


| how much below the current quotation ; 
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by what means he obtains command of 
the Local Loans Stock for this purpose ; 
and, whether he proposes to increase the 
Floating Debt to the extent of the un- 
cancelled portion of the Three Per Cents 
by an issue of Exchequer bonds, and so 
burden the market with that form of 
security ? 

*Mr. GOSOCHEN: It is a fact that 
the National Debt Commissioners have 
bought a considerable amount of the 
outstanding Three per Cents, though 
not so large an amount as I have 
seen stated in the Press, and have 
also sold Local Loans Stock to some 
of the parties from whom they bought 
those Three per Cents. In _ fixin 
the price at which to sell the Loca. 
Loans Stock, the Commissioners have 
been able to arrive at, and to act upon, 
the closest possible estimate of its 
market value in large amounts, from the 
fact that tenders amounting to 
£7,000,000 were lately. received for the 
two and a-half millions of Local Loans 
Stock offered to the public. The terms of 
such tenders afford something like an 
infallible test of the present market 
value of the Stock. The Local Loans 
Stock thus sold by the National Debt 
Commissioners was obtained by them at 
sa in exchange for Consols and for the 

onds of the Public Works Loan Board, 
both at par. As the amount of Local 
Loans Stock held by the Commissioners 
on behalf of savings banks was very 
large, and as the Stock for some time was 
not as current as was desirable, it has 
been a great incidental advantage to 
interest large banks and other leading 
institutions in this Stock, the future of 
which, as the means of raising money 
for various local purposes claiming the 
aid of public credit, is of such immense 
importance to the community. In reply 
to the third paragraph of the Question, 
I do not propose to create Floating 
Debt to the extent of the still uncan- 
celled portion of the Three per Cents 
by an issue of Exchequer bonds; but 
when I introduce the Bill for com- 
pleting the conversion I shall ask 
Parliament to allow me avery free hand 
in dealing with the responsible task ,of 
paying off so large a sum. 

Mr. MOLLOY: Is it then the fact 
that Local Loan Stocks were sold at 
prices below the quotation current in 
the market at the time ? 
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*Mr. GOSCHEN : I have explained to 
the hon. Member that the prices at which 
they were sold were fixed in accordance, 
with tenders which were made for Stock 
in large amounts, and. which afforded a 
much. better estimate of the real value of 
the Stock than a single transaction in a 
single day on the Stock Exchange. I 
must ask to be relieved from answering 
Questions as to the exact prices which 
are obtained by the National Debt Com- 
missioners. I am dealing with very 
shrewd men of business, and if, by 
means of answers in this House, they 
obtain the opportunity of looking over 
my hand, while I cannot look over theirs, 
the public interest will be placed at a 
very great disadvantage. 

Mr. MOLLOY: I will not press the 
right hon. Gentleman for any more in- 
formation now, but I beg to give notice 
that I will call attention to the matter 
on a future day. 


MOTIONS. 


NEW WRIT. 


Tue SECRETARY ro toe TREA- 
SURY (Mr. A. Axers-Dove.as) (Kent, 
St. Augustine’s): I beg to move, ‘‘ That 
Mr. Speaker issue a Writ for Lambeth 
(Kennington Division), in the room of 
Mr. Robert Gent-Davis, on his accept- 
ance of the Chiltern Hundreds.” 

Mr. E. ROBERTSON (Dundee): I 
do not propose to resist the Motion. I 
do not callin question the right of the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer to grant 
the Chiltern Hundreds to Mr. Gent- 
Davis, nor do I intend to say a word 
against Mr. Gent-Davis, now no longer 
a Member of this House. But I desire 
to call attention to the singular circum- 
stances under which this Motion is 
made. So long ago as November last a 
communication was made to the Speaker 
by Mr. Justice North to the effect that 
Mr. Gent-Davis had been committed to 
prison for contempt of Court in appropri- 
ating to his own use and neglecting to 
pay into Court, in obedience to the order 
of the Court, a large sum of money 
received by him in a fiduciary manner. 
There can be no doubt, in the face of 
the communication of the Judge, that 
Mr. Gent-Davis was convicted of having 
committed a breach of trust in a money 
transaction. There is equally no doubt 
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that the established ‘practice of this 
House in cases of this kind is to vindi- 
cate its honuur by the expulsion of the 
Member guilty of such a transaction. 
I will only refer to one authority. 
A Predecessor of yours, Sir, in the 
Chair, Lord Colchester, in the case of 
Benjamin Walsh, explained that a 
breach of trust in a money transaction 
justified expulsion from the House, and 
added that the principle extended not 
uly to public but to private property, 
and that it was commonly the practice 
of Parliament first to vindicate its own 
honour, and then to consign the indi- 
vidual offender to legal prosecution. 
Now, after the communication from Mr. 
Justice North had been received by 
the Speaker, the First Lord of the Trea- 
sury, the guardian of the honour of this 
House, was asked what steps he pro- 
posed to take, and the right hon. Gen- 
tleman said— 

“‘T do not think it will be my duty to ask 
the House to tuke any action in the matter. I 
am not in possession of information which 
would justify me in taking that course. I 
should take upon myself a serious responsibility 
if I were to proven even upon the report of 
the learned Judge, to ask the House to pro- 
nounce judgment upon the financial transac- 
tions of the hon. Member.”’ 

I thought that answer so astounding, 
that I asked the right hon. Gentleman 
whether he had been advised in the 
matter, and I received no reply. I can 
only say that whatever advice the right 
hon. Gentleman might have received 
upon the subject was bad advice. 
Apparently to prevent any misconcep- 
tion as'to the nature of the offence of 
which Mr. Gent-Davis was guilty, Mr. 
Justice North again, in January, in 
open Court, put on record the nature of 
this financial transaction. He said that 
if proceedings in a Oriminal Court had 
been taken against Mr. Gent-Davis, and 
if he had been convicted, the period of 
his imprisonment would have been 
longer than the imprisonment which 
he had endured. After all that, the 
First Lord of the Treasury has taken 
no steps. Even now he has not taken 
any, but permitted Mr. Gent-Davis to 
purge the House, to vindicate the 

onour of the House, by applying for 
the Chiltern Hundreds. There is only 
one other point which I wish to bring 
to the notice of the House. Her Majesty’s 
Government have sinned with their 
eyes open and with full knowledge. 


Mr. E. Robertson 
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| Last year one of the projects of legisle.. 
tion of the Government was known ag. 
the ‘Black Sheep Bill,” the main ob- 
ject of which, as stated by the Prime. 
Minister, was to confer upon the House 
of Lords the same power of dealing with 
unworthy Members which, he said, the 
House of Commons already possessed ; 
and one of the main clauses of the bill 
was that the report of a Judge that one- 
of the Members of the House of Lords. 
had been guilty of unworthy conduct 
should be sufficient to justify the House- 
in taking action against that Member. 
I propose to leave the matter here. As. 
I have said, I did not rise to oppose the- 
Motion. I simply with to put on record 
my own emphatic protest against the 
action, or rather the inaction, of the 
Government in this matter. I do not. 
know whether the First Lord of the 
Treasury will think it necessary to give 
any explanation; but, in my opinion, 
no explanation will relieve the right 
hon. Gentleman and his colleagues from 
the charge which I now make, that: 
throughout the whole of this painful 
affair they have been indifferent to the 
honour of the House, and that by such 
indifference they have violated one of the 
best and worthiest traditions of the 
House of Commons. 

*Tuze FIRST LORD or tae TREA- 
SURY (Mr. W. H. Smrru, Strand, 
Westminster): The hon. and learned 
Gentleman, without giviiig me any 
notice, has thought it right to charge 
me with being indifferent to the honour 
of the House. I emphatically deny 
that charge, and I shall be content to 
leave myself to the judgment of the 
House when I have made my explana- 
tion. I wish to recall the attention of 
the House to the circumstances of the 
case. The hon. and learned Member for 
Longford (Mr. T. M. Healy) gave notice 
that he would move the expulsion of the 
hon. Member for Kennington. That 
Gentleman was not in his place and 
could not be in his place in the House, 
and the hon. and learned Member for 
Longford withdrew that notice, in order 
that he might bring the question for- 
ward at a time when the hon. Gentle- 
man could be in his place in the House 
and give an answer tothe charge which 
the hon. and learned Member said he 
would make against him. I am charged 
with indifference to the honour of this 
House. It is one of the gravest charges 
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which could be made against » Man 
holding the position which I have the 
honour to fill. I stated, when the matter 
was previously before the House, that at 
least one of the duties of the Leader 
of the House is to be exceedingly 
careful how he proceeds to deal with 
a question affecting the personal 
honour of Members of this House. 
I have always stated that that is as re- 
sponsible a duty as any other duty im- 

sed upon me. Complaint has been 
made that when a charge of apparent 
irregularity and breach of trust was 
brought against Mr. Gent-Davis I did 
not instantly take steps for his ex- 
pulsion. We indicated that if it were 
the desire of any hon. Member to bring 
the conduct of the late Member for 
Kennington under the notice of the 
House, the Government would not issue 
the Chiltern Hundreds to him, so that 
he might still remain within the juris- 
diction of the House. I should have 
been the first to agree to any inquiry 
into the conduct of Mr. Gent-Davis. 
But, as reference has been made to my 
conduct and the duties imposed upon 
me, I must remind the hon, and learned 
Member that there are cases within the 
knowledge of this House of breaches of 
trust of the most serious character, 
which have been committed, and which, 
as far as this House is concerned, have 
been condoned, not by the action of 
Her Majesty’s Government, not at the 
request of Her Majesty’s Government, 
by the issue of the Chiltern Hundreds. 
But I do not wish to enter upon an ex- 
planation of those cases. The honour 
and character of individual Members of 
this House is the cherished possession 
of the House itself; and I say again 
that I should have been unworthy of the 
position I occupy if I had made use of 
the power which is placed in my hands 
to put an hon. Member in a_ position 
of extreme personal difficulty, unless 
charges were brought before this House 
which could be investigated, and whieh 
could properly form a subject of in- 
vestigation. I am content with the ex- 
planation I have given. I believe that 
at the time I answered the Question I 
answered it to the satisfaction of the 
House itself; and I am not conscious 


that I have departed from the terms 


of it. 
Sm W. HARCOURT (Derby): Like 
my hon. and learned Friend (Mr. E. 
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Robertson), I certainly do not rise for 
the purpose of opposing in any way 
the issue of this Writ, or for the pur- 
pose of condemning the Government for 
issuing under these circumstances the 
Chiltern Hundreds. I admit that at 
first the grant in a case of this kind 
raised considerable doubts in my mind. 
But on examining the matter, and on 
the authority of the book to which we 
always refer in these matters, I found 
that in recent years all words have been 
omitted from the grant of the Chiltern 
Hundreds which formerly attached to 
those offices. In old days there was a 
record that the Chiltern Hundreds had 
been granted in consequence of the 
honourable services of Members. 

Mr. GLADSTONE: And shining 
virtues. 

Sir W. HARCOURT: The honour- 
able services and shining virtues of the 
Member who took the post. My right 
hon. Friend the Member for Mid 
Lothian, who probably had some ex- 
perience himself of the {difficulties in 
these cases, ordered those words to be re- 
moved from the grant of the Chiltern 
Hundreds. Therefore there is no ob- 
jection to be raised on that score. It is 
@ very inconvenient method—probably 
belonging to those numerous anomalies 
which we cherish in the English Con- 
stitution—that there should be no other 
form for a Member resigning his seat 
in Parliament; and I think it would be 
well worthy the consideration of the 
House to inquire whether a simpler 
method of resignation should not be 
established by the House. I have no 
word of criticism or condemnation to 
make on the grant of the Chiltern Hun- 
dreds by the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer. But my hon. and learned Friend 
(Mr. E. Robertson) has raised a different 
question, and that is whether the 
Government ought not earlier, of their 
own accord, to have taken this matter in 
hand. In this regard I do not desire to 

ress the thing too hardly against the 
Sn ath or the Leader of the House; 
but I was glad to take notice of his ad- 
mission of the fact that the honour of 
Members of this House is the first duty 
of the First Lord of the Treasury.’ 
Later on, perhaps, we may have cause 
to ask him to discharge that primary 
duty. But the right hon. Gentleman 
has said—and the plea was certainly 
good aud valid—that in the first in- 
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stance he objected to acting because the 
hon. Member whose conduct was in 

uestion was not able to be present. 
But when the Member was able to 
answer for himself—when he was at 
large—I confess that I should have 
thought that the persons to take the 
first action in this matter, by compelling 
the retirement of the Member in one 
form or another, would have been Her 
Majesty’s Government, and the First 
Lord of the Treasury as principally re- 
sponsible to the House. We know very 
well that, in the case of persons who 
ought not to be allowed to fulfil offices 
of public trust, sometimes their retire- 
ment is obtained by the process of en- 
forced resignation, or by public dis- 
missal; and in one form or another 
I should have thought that it was 
the duty of the Leader of the House to 
see that one of these courses was taken. 
The right hon. Gentleman has referred 
to cases where breaches of trust have 
been condoned by the grant of the 
Chiltern Hundreds. But he must allow 
me to draw a broad and clear distinction 
between cases where there has been an 
open and public Judgment, and cases 
where the facts are only known by 
general rumour. The cases are very 
different, especially with regard to the 
action of Her Majesty’s Government. It 
is very difficult and almost impossible 
for a responsible Minister to act on a 
rumour, however credible it may be; 
but it is a totally different thing when 
there is a legal Judgment, as was the 
ease in the matter before the House; 
because the Judgments of the Court of 
Chancery are just as much legal Judg- 
ments as the Judgments in the Common 
Law or Criminal Courts. Without desir- 
ing to press the matter too hardly, I 
think it ought to be recognized that, 
where there is a legal pronouncement in 
Court on the misconduct of a Member of 
the House of Commons, the persons who 
ought fo take the earliest and first 
initiative in the matter are Her Majesty’s 
Government. It ought not to be left to 
anyone else. I only make these remarks 
because the’ right hon. Gentleman said 
that anyone else might have taken action. 
That is quite true; but it is primarily 
the duty of the Leader of this House to 
take notice of these Judgments in the 
Courts of Law. That is all I desire to 
say in the matter, and I hope that I 
have not said it in any manner offensive 
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to Gentlemen on the opposite bench, 
because I know the delicacy and diffi- 
culty of performing a duty of this 
character, and I hope that, without 
furthercomment, the Writ will be allowed 
to be issued. 

Mr. CHAPLIN (Lincolnshire, Slea- 
ford): I rise to point out that between 
the manner of the right hon. Gentle- 
man who has just sat down and the 
manner of the hon. and learned Mem- 
ber who opened this discussion there is 
avery marked and agreeable contrast. 
It may be a question of judgment as to 
whether or not action ought to have 
been taken in the matter before; but 
the hon. Member for Dundee has gone 
further. He has said that the First Lord 
of the Treasury has violated the best 
traditions of the House; and that in his 
position as Leader of the House he has 
shown himself in a marked degree in- 
sensible of the dignity of the House. I 
venture to repudiate every word of that 
charge. I believe that the vast majority 
of Gentlemen on the other side of the 
House do not approve of such allega- 
tions against the right hon. Gentleman. 
When the hon. Member for Dundee 
brings a charge of this kind against the 
Leader of the House of Commons he 
places himself in a remarkably incon- 
sistent position when he follows it up by 
saying that he intends to take no further 
action. Ifitistrue that the Leader of 
the House has shown himself absolutely 
insensible of the honour of this As- 
sembly, it is perfectly clear that he has 
no right to occupy such an exalted posi- 
tion. I do not say this as a Member of 
the Conservative Party, but asa Member 
of the House of Commons. I say that 
such charges against the Leader of the 
House ought not to be made unless 
further action is intended.. The hon. 
Member for Dundee ought to withdraw 
these charges, or ought not to be allowed 
to let them rest as they at present stand. 

Mr. E. ROBERTSON : I should like 
to make a personal explanation. My 
statement was really in the nature of a 
syllogism. I stated that it is not denied 
that the First Lord and his colleagues 
are the guardians of the honour of the 
House, and that it is not denied that it 
is the practice of the House to vindicate 
its honour by taking immediate notice 
of charges such as those which have 
been made against Mr. Gent-Davis. I 
inferred that in not taking immediate 
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action the First Lord of the Treasury 
and his colleagues have been indifferent 
to their duty to the House. 

*Tax CHANCELLOR or tue EX- 
CHEQUER (Mr. Gosouen, St. George’s, 
Hanover Square): The right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Derby (Sir 
W. Harcourt) said that his mind had 
been exercised as to whether the Chil- 
tern Hundreds ought to have been 

anted in this case ; and he stated that 

e had come to the conclusion that 
there was little discretion left to the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer. I can 
assure the right hon. Gentleman that 
my mind was equally exercised; and I 
thought, like the right hon. Gentleman, 
that it was right to look very thoroughly 
intothe matter. Looking, however, tothe 
precedents and to what has been laid 
down on the subject, I thought it was 
my duty to grant the Ohiltern 
Hundreds. And in this course the 
right hon. Gentleman concurs. It was 
stated by the First Lord that, there 
being some delay while I was looking 
into this matter, a communication was 
made by my right hon. Friend who sits 
behind me to the Member for Notting- 
ham (Mr. A. Morley), so that the op- 

rtunity might be given to any hon. 

ember of the House to bring the 
matter forward. The Government had 
not the slightest intention of withdraw- 
ing the matter from the cognizance of 
the House. Then the right hon. Gentle- 
man, in language of which no one can 
complain, spoke of the delicacy of the 
question as to what action should be 
taken by the Executive Government in 
a matter of this kind. I think that the 
right hon. Gentleman rather indicated 
than declared that it was the duty of the 
Government at once to act, but he said 
that he would not pass any censure on 
the Government with regard to the 
matter. I agree with the right hon. 
Gentleman that it is a matter of extreme 
delicacy to determine in what instances 
the Executive Government is to act. The 
right hon. Gentleman has said that the 
Executive should act in cases where the 
Court has laid down that an hon. 
Member of this House has been guilty 
of misconduct. 

Str W. HARCOURT (Derby): I 
should rather have said a fraud of a 
monetary character. 

*Mr. GOSCHEN : That narrows the 
doctrine extremely. I thought it right 
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to call the right hon. Gentleman’s 
atteation to the very wide doctrine he 
had laid down. I am sure the House 
will feel that it is extremely difficult for 
the Government to discriminate what 
kind of fraud, what kind of misconduct, 
ought to lead to the expulsion of a Mem- 
ber of this House. There might be 
meny cases where a question would 
arise with regard to the action of peliti- 
cal opponents, and I am sure the right 
hon. Gentleman will see that it would 
be an extremely delicate matter for the 
Government to determine whether in 
consequence of certain actions, certain 
declarations made by a Court, a Govern- 
ment ought at once to proceed. I am 
glad that attention has been called to 
the Question, because it is a matter 
equally interesting to all sections of the 
House. The doctrine of the right hon. 
Gentleman would carry us very far, and 
its application would be attended with 
considerable difficulties; but I accept 
the declaration of the right hon. Gentle- 
man that he does not think this a mat- 
ter in which the Executive Government 
is deserving of censure. 

Mr, GLADSTONE (Mid Lothian): 
A case of this kind is so important in 
its bearing as to the proceedings and 
character of the House that it is very 
likely to be made a subject of reference 
hereafter, and therefore it is desirable 
that we should understand with perfect 
clearness what is the ground upon which 
we take up our position. The First 
Lord of the Treasury made a reference 
to certain cases which were quite distinct 
from the case now immediately in ques- 
tion—certain other cases where it ap- 
peared that there was misconduct not 
less gross than that which appears to 
exist in the present instance. I believe 
that it was my own ill-fortune many 
years ago to grant the Chiltern Hun- 
dreds without any question in the House 
—without any possibility, I think, of 
refusing to grant it—to one gentleman, 
at least, who was afterwards the subject 
of a criminal sentence. But then there 
was no knowledge — though there 
may have been suspicion and mis- 
giving—upon which it could have 
been possible to have alleged any 
ground for withholding the grant of 
the Chiltern Hundreds; and that ap- 
pears to me to be the fundamental and 
the exclusive distinction we have to 
draw. Neither the First Lord of the 
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Treasury, nor the Government, nor the | drawal of Members of the House in thi 


House, can act in these cases except on 
facts which are patent, solid, and indis- 
putable. It is not a case, as I under- 
stand it, where the Court has laid down 
that a Member of the House has been 
guilty of certain conduct. As I under- 
stand, it is a case where the Court, after 
a full investigation, has arrived at a 
solemn judgment upon it, and, more- 
over, it is a case where the Court has 
arrived at that judgment with the party 
possessing the unquéstioned right of 
appeal against the judgment, but which 
he has not thought fit to use. I express 
miy entire concurrence in what has been 
said by my right hon. Friend. I think 
with him that the First Lord of the 
Treasury would have been better ad- 
vised if he had taken steps in the matter, 
in the discharge of the onerous and deli- 
eate duties which appertain to him in his 
high position ; but I will not push that 
opinion to the length of saying that it is 
a proper subject for any forma! censure. 
Thope we shall agree that no resistance 
is to be offered to the Motion, and I also 
hope that two practical results, both of 
which will be beneficial, may follow from 
the notice that has been properly taken 
of the question by my hon. and 
learned Friend. I am not going to 
censure the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
for not having altered the mode which 
our Constitution provides for the dis- 
missal or withdrawal of Members from 
this House, because he would have the 
very powerful retort against me of 
asking why I had not doue it myself. I 
am far from saying that the question is 
not a difficult one. I am far from say- 
ing that it is a question so urgent as to 
merit a primary claim on the attention 
of the Government; but it is, in my 
opinion, a question well deserving the 
attention of the House on every suitable 
opportunity. The whole method of pro- 
viding for the withdrawal of Mem- 
bers of this House is at present wrong. 
It ought not to depend on the discretion 
of a Minister of the Crown, although 
I am bound to eay I know of no case 
in which a Chancellor of the Exchequer 
of either Party has committed any gross 
error in the dispensing of that discretion. 
It ought to depend on some machinery 
and judgment devised by this House, 
and expressiveof the mind, the authority, 
and the conviction of the House itself. 
On the general question of the with- 
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connection, I will go one step further, 
and express. this hope—that if, un- 
happily—God forbid it should occur—- 
a similar case, or similar conduct simi- 
larly attested, were to recur, it might 
be thought by the Government of the 
day to be a matter in which it would 
be desirable to invoke the assistance 
of the House to bring it under the 
full and definite consideration of the 
House, not necessarily by assuming the 
responsibility at once of a formal Motion, 
but by examining carefully, and with 
the authority of the House, into the 
precedents, and then putting it fully 
into the position of determining what 
course ought to be taken. It ought not 
to be dealt with as a matter of routine 
and as a matter of course, The affair 
is too serious to be practically decided 
within the single mind of the Leader of 
the House, and I trust that in the event 
of an unhappy recurrence of such a 
case as this there will be a determination 
to submit the facts to the entire con- 
sideration and judgment of the House, 
with the view of laying down a rule 
applicable to such circumstances. 

Mr. T, P. O'CONNOR (Liverpool, 
Scotland): I do not think that the First 
Lord of the Treasury and the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer have succeeded in ex- 
culpating themselves from the charges 
which have been brought against them. 
It has to be borne in mind that the letter 
of the Judge, which was read in this 
House on November 28th, was dated 
November 27th, and that, although he 
did not use the word “ fraud” in the 
letter, still in the Judgment he used the 
word ‘‘fraud,’’? and convicted the hon. 
Member onthecharge. The First Lord 
of the Treasury endeavoured to establish 
a parallel between the case uf Mr. Gent- 
Davis and another most painful case 
with which we have been made ac- 
quainted by the newspapers. But, Sir, 
there is no analogy whatever between 
the two cases. There is a great deal of 
difference in the moral guilt of a man 
who falls a victim, after a long and 
laborious life, to over-speculation, and 
that of a man brought down by personal 
extravagance. But that is not the dis- 
tinction which I wish to establish. The 
ease referred to by the First Lord of the 
Treasury was not adjudicated upon until 
the hon. Member implicated had ceased to 
be a Member of the House; but in this 
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«ase the adjudication was made while 
the hon. Member for Kennington was 
still a Member of the House, and it was 
not until months afterwards that the 
Government took action in the matter. 
They allowed the hon. Gentleman to 
gemain a Member of this House some 
monthsafter a decision given against him 
iby a properly constituted tribunal. The 
‘Government say they gave us plenty of 
opportunity to initiate a discussion an- 
tagonistic to Mr. Gent-Davis, but it is 
not the duty of the Opposition to move 
in matters of this kind. It is for the 
Government to deal with a Gentleman 
whose presence here is descreditable to 
the dignity and honour of the House. 
We know pretty well the secret history 
of this transaction. The First Lord of 
the Treasury and the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer put off moving this Writ as 
dong as they could, and now they have 
only moved it in obedience to pressure 
and owing to necessity. The Govern- 
ment know that they are going to be 
beaten in the election which this Writ 
involves. The First Lord of the Treasury 
said that there ought to be the greatest 
delicacy in making attacks on the 
honour of a Member of the House. 
That observation would have been moat 
becoming if it had proceeded from any 
Member except the chief vendor of 
“‘ Parnellism and Crime.” 

*Sir OC. LEWIS (Antrim, N.): I wish 
to point out that the whole of the facts 
have not even now been laid before the 
House. The whole case has been 
altered since the communication made 
by the Judge to the Speaker by the fact 
that the whole of the money for the non- 
payment of which the hon. Member was 
attached for contempt was paid after 
his going to prison. The tone of the 
speeches on this subject made from the 
front Opposition bench contrast strongly 
with that of the hon. Member for the 
Scotland Division of Liverpool, which 
eontained an inconsiderate and cruel 
attack on a man who has already 
suffered severely. Such an attack is 
perfectly unworthy of a Member of 
this House, especially considering that 
it is directed against a man who has 
not only been punished for the offence 
he has committed, but has wiped out 
that offence by the payment of every 
farthing of the money involved in the case. 

*Mr. CONYBEARE (Cornwall, Cam- 


borne): I had not intended to intervene 
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in this debate, and should not have done 
so if the hon. Baronet opposite (Sir C. 
Lewis), of all people in the world, had 
not come forward as an upholder of the 
dignity of this House. I think I may 
remind the hon. Baronet that I have 
had occasion in this House to charge 
him with grave breaches of trust—— 

*Mr. SPEAKER: I must call the 
attention of the hon. and learned Gentle- 
man to the fact that it is out of order to 
introduce into this discussion matters 
which are distinctly foreign to it. 

*Mr. CONYBEARE: T will not re- 
mind the hon. Baronet further of trans- 
actions which he knows but too well, 
and of which he has no reason to be 

roud 

*Mr. SPEAKER: Order, order! 

*Mr. CONYBEARE: Well, with re- 
ference to an argument the hon. Baronet 
used at the end of his speech, and to 
which, I believe, I am permitted to 
reply—where he said that the whole 
money was repaid by this unfortunate 
giniiomen whose case we are discussing, 

wish to observe that that is not the 
case, that it is absolutely untrue, and 
that the hon. Baronet must know, as 
everyone else, that although Mr. Gent- 

Davis was helped by hon. Members on 
his own side of the House, he had never 
himself paid a farthing back. 

Mr. W. REDMOND (Fermanagh, 
N.): Is it not an extremely strange 
thing that Mr. Gent-Davis should have 
been defended from the benches oppo- 
site by an hon. Baronet who was himself 
unseated for bribery and corruption? 


Motion agreed to. 





ASH WEDNESDAY. 


*Tue FIRST LORD or toe TREA- 
SURY (Mr. W. H. Smiru, Strand, 
Westminster): I beg to move that the 
House at its rising do adjourn until 
to-morrow at two o’clock. 


Motion made, and Question put. 


*Dr. CAMERON (Glasgow College) < 
As there is every probability of the time 
of the House being devoted to Scotch 
business to-morrow, and as the Scotch 
Members pay no attention to Ash Wed- 
nesday, I would suggest to the right 
hon. Gentleman the First Lord of the 
Treasury that he should not insist 
upon this Motion. The great majority 
of Scotch Members are Presbyterian, 
and do not observe Ash Wednesday, 
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and they would much rather go on 
with the business of the House 
at 12 o’clock, than have the meet- 
ing put off till two. I hope the right 
hon. Gentleman will not press the 
Motion, as otherwise it will be my duty 
to divide the House against it. 

Motion made, and Question put, 
‘That this House will meet to-morrow 
at Two of the Clock.”—(Mr. W. H. 
Smith.) 

The House divided: — Ayes, 193: 
Noes, 112. 


Business of 


BUSINESS OF THE HOUSE. 


*Tuze FIRST LORD or tHe TREA™ 
SURY (Mr. W. H. Sirs, Strand, 
Westminster): In rising to move, 
“That the Order for resuming the 
Adjourned Debate on the Queen’s 
Speech, Motion for an Address, have 
tana this day of Notices of 

otion and other Orders of the Day,” 
I wish to make an appeal to hon. Gen- 
tlemen who have given notice of Amend- 
ments to the Address. The House is 
aware that we have already reached the 
tenth day of discussion of the Address, 
and also that very serious and impor- 
tant business must be disposed of before 
the 18th or 19th of March, financial 
business of the current year, the matter 
being of such urgent importance to the 
House and the country that we ought to 
proceed to it as speedily as possible, 
and I would earnestly appeal to hon. 
Members to allow the debate on the 
Address to conclude this evening. I 
am aware there are suggestions of con- 
‘siderable importance in Motions which 
stand in the name of hon. Members, 
but I may remind them that during the 
course of the Session there will be, I 
fully hope, an opportunity for urging 
their views before the House and the 
country. The House is aware that the 
prolongation of the Debate on the 
Address has had the practical effect of 
‘depriving some hon. Members of their 
ordinary opportunities for bringing for- 
ward Motions and Bills in which they 
are interested. Under these circum- 
stances I trust that hon. Members will 
themselves concur in the view I have 
heard expressed more than once that the 
debate on the Address should be limited, 
and that we should then proceed as 
rapidly as we can with the important 
‘business we have to dispose of. I trust 
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I may have the support of right hor. 
Gentlemen opposite in enforcing that 
view. 


Motion made, and Question put. 


Mz. GLADSTONE (Mid Lothian): I 
find great satisfaction in the*speech of 
the right hon. Gentleman, for he con- 
veyed to Members, as I understand, as 
an inducement to assent to his proposal, 
that they would have fitter opportunities 
to bring under the notice of the House 
those mattersthey desire toraise. Itrust 
I am justified in inferring from that 

eneral intimation that the Government 

o not contemplate during the present 
Session any great invasion of the time 
appropriated to private Members. I 
certainly am one of those who are of 
opinion that the great length to which 
debates on the Address have been pro- 
longed of late years is a serious 
impediment to the important business 
awaiting disposal. Of course, I do not 
speak of the Amendment of my right 
hon. Friend the Member for Newcastle, 
because that was a Motion of a very 
serious character, raising distinctly the 
question of the existence of the Govern- 
ment, such a question as it has always 
been usual to raise upon the Address. I 
refer to a custom which is growing up, 
that of making the Address the occasion 
for discussing subjects—of public im- 
portance undoubtedly—I do not say 
frivolous matters, but mutters that 
might be more appropriately discussed 
under the ancient course of allowing 
Members « fair proportion of the 
time of the House. But I do not 
propose to enter into that now. At 
present we have before us the fact 
that, independent of the debate upon 
the Irish Amendment, we have had 
three nights of general debate, and are 
about to have a fourth without any in- 
terruption. Under these circumstances, 
and in view of the nature of the busi- 
ness that is to come on—Government 
and possibly other business of an urgent 
character—I certainly think the right 
hon. Gentleman has made a reasonable 
appeal, and one that we so far as we can, 
compatibly with what we deem to be 
our specific duty, will respond to, and 
bring about the close of the debate to- 
night. I have a few words to say on 
one of the subjects standing for discus- 
sion, but I will give a pledge that un- 
doubted/y in what I then say { shall have 
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a lively recollection of what I am now 

saying, forI am quite in sympathy with 

the wish of the right hon. Gentleman. 
Motion agreed to. 


BURIALS BILL. 


On the Motion of Mr. Osborne Morgan, 
Bill to further to amend the Burial Laws, 
ordered to be brought in by Mr. Osborne 
Morgan, Mr. Channing, Mr. Handel Cossham, 
Mr. John Ellis, and Mr. Ilingworth. 

Bill presented, and read first time. [Bill 146.] 


LIFE AND PROPERTY PROTECTION BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. Mattinson, Bill for th® 
better protection by night of Life and Property» 
ordered to be brought in by Mr. Mattinson» 
Sir William Houldsworth, Mr. Whitley, Mr. 
Seager Hunt, Mr. James William Lowther, and 
Mr. Forrest Fulton. 

Bill presented, and read first time. [Bill 147.] 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 


nt 


ADDRESS IN ANSWER TO HER 
MAJESTY’S MOST GRACIOUS SPEECH. 


| ADJOURNED DEBATE. | 


Order read, for resuming Adjourned 
Debate on Question [21st February. }— 
[See page 41.] 


Question again proposed. 


Debate resumed. 


Mr. PICKERSGILL (Bethnal Green’ 
8.W.): I rise to move as an Amend, 
ment to the Address an expression o 
our regret that the Royal Speech con” 
tains no proposal for legislation to 
safeguard the long-accustomed right 
of public meeting in Trafalgar Square. 
Notwithstanding the appeal which 
has been addressed to the House, 
I think, considering in the first place 
that in the Royal Speech London 
questions are totally ignored, and in the 
second place having regard to the extreme 
gravity of the question my Amendment 
raises, I am justified in the course I am 
now taking. ‘The House will probably 
remember that shortly after the opening 
ofthe Session of 1888 the hon. and learned 
Member for Hackney brought forward 
a Resolution proposing the appcintment 
of a Committee to consider the provisions 
under which public meetings are held 
in London, and the limits of the right 
of interference with such meetings by 
the Executive. That Motion was op- 
posed by the Government, and after a 
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long discussion it was defeated. Now, 
the attitude of the Government towards 
this Motion, coupled with the brutal 
violence which the Government have 
been responsible for, employed on 
November 13 against non-offending citi- 
zens, left—and I think not unnaturally 
left—arankling resentment in the minds 
of a very considerable portion of the 
people of London. There were some 
men, as there are some men now—and I 
regret it—who desired to fight the Go- 
vernment with their own weapons. They 
desired to retake the right which the 
Government had defrauded them of by 
force and violence, but there were others 
who were extremely anxious to try this 
uestion upon its merits in a Court of 
w. Well now, what was the attitude 

of the Government in regard to the 
latter class of persons? There was only 
one case arising out of the Trafalgar 
Square incident which raised the right 
fairly on its merits, and that was the case 
of Mr. Saunders. The Government 
commenced a prosecution against that 
gentleman, but almost immediately 
dropped it. Then a civil action was com- 
menced in the name of Mr. Saunders 
for assault, in order to obtain a 
decision on the merits of the ques- 
tion. Unfortunately, the formal notice; 
which by statute is required, was 
not given in time, and the authorities 
sheltered themselves under this legal 
technicality, and so, for the second time. 
the law-abiding portion of the people 
who desired to raise the question were 
defeated in their object. The second 
case arose on asummons heard at Bow 
Street, and the police obtained a con- 
viction. Mr. Vaughan, the Magistrate, 
was requested to state a case for the 
decision of a Superior Court, and agreed 
todo so. After long delay the case was 
stated, but then it was found that the 
case, as stated, was utterly absurd with 
reference to the point we desired to raise. 
The case, as stated by Mr. Vaughan, 
amounted to this—that the Queen’s 
Bench Division were asked, in fact, 
whether an illegal meeting held in Tra- 
falgar Square was an illegal meeting ? 
Well, we do not want to go to the 
Queen’s Bench Division to decide that; 
we know that an illegal meeting in Tra- 
falgar Square or anywhere else is illegal. 
There was on the part of the Govern- 
ment the strongest reluctance to come 
into Court on the merits of the case, a 
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reluctance which generally, I think we 
may say, accompanies the consciousness 
of having a very bad case. But I do 
not desire to treat this question within 
the limits of a bare strict legal argu- 
ment. It always seems to me that the 
House of Commons is not the place for 
#@ purely legal argument, but it must 
be obvious to the House that there are 
many rights which possibly one could 
not vindicate in a Court of Law, and yet 
rights, properly so-called, which a Go- 
vernment ought not to take away, which 
no wise Government would ever dream of 
taking away. How does the case stand 
in regard to Trafalgar Square? In the 
first place, I shall carefully avoid, as 
much as possible, the arguments which 
‘were gone over last year. But, at all 
events, we have this fact—that for nearly 
40 years prior to November 13th, 1887, 
there had been the user of Trafalgar 
Square for the purpose of public meet- 
ing; nay, more, on one occasion, about 
20 years ago, when there was a desire 
to hold a large public demonstration in 
Hyde Park, the organizers of the 
demonstration were told by the Govern- 
ment of the day that Trafalgar Square 
was the proper place in which to hold 
such a meeting. Last year the Home 
Secretary drew attention to the fact, and 
insisted upon it, that before November 
13th there had been a series of daily 
meetings in the Square, with regard to 
which meetings I just want to say that 
af it is said that it would be unreasonable 
that mass meetings should be held every 
day in Trafalgar Square, and at any 
hour of any day, I quite agree with that. 
I think that it would be an unreasonable 
exercise of an undoubted right—an 
intolerant exercise of thatright—because 
it would ignore the co-ordinate right of 
other persons, who dislike public meet- 
ings, and wish to use the Square 
for other purposes which are equally 
legitimate. But, whatever view you 
may take of the meetings that pre- 
ceeded that of November 13th, on 
what ground of law or reason can the 
Home Secretary defend the proclamation 
of the meeting of November 13th? The 
meetings before that day were called by 
one body of persons, and the meeting of 
November 13th was called by a totally 
different body of persons ; and, although 
I said I should be anxious to avoid any 
atrictly legal argument, I cannot refuse 
to allude to the Salvation Army decision, 
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Beattie v. Gilbanks; and I respectfully 
submit to the House that the principle 
of that decision is distinctly against the 
proclamation of the meeting of November 
13th. Besides, no connection has been 
proved between the organizers of that 
meeting and the organizers of the pre- 
ceding meetings. That is the very 
essence of the case, because if any body 
of men are to be affected by the meet- 
ings of another body of men, then, I say, 
every liberty we possess is in danger. 
Just see how that would operate in 
practice. It only requires a small body 
of men to get up a disturbance ata 
public meeting in a public place on one 
day in order to justify the Government 
in proclaiming a meeting for a totally 
different purpose in the same place on 
a following day. Of course, those who 
organized the meeting would be re- 
sponsible, but they cannot be affected by 
the incident of a meeting with which they 
had nothing whatever todo. Let me refer 
to the objections which have been urged 
to the holding of meetings in Trafalgar 
Square. It is said, in the first place, 
there is danger to property. Well, we all 
know itis an unfortunate fact that there 
is a large criminal class in London which 
always finds its harvest on every occa- 
sion when large masses of people are 
collected. The Home Secretary assents 
to that. Yes; but on the occasion of 
public illuminations, or on any occasion 
of a Royal procession, or when you want 
to pay a compliment to a Royal visitor, 
then you do everything in your power to 
collect the people in large masses, and 
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whatever it is worth, applies as much to 
such occasions as to those when citizens 
meet to discuss public questions. Then 
it is said the site is an inconvenient one 
for public meetings. Well, on that 
issue it is sufficient to point out that for 
40 years it has been used for public 
meetings, which shows most clearly that 
it is a convenient site in the opinion of 
those who organize the meetings and 
attend them. I think the argument 
about convenience hardly lies in the 
mouths of those who are subject to the 
very grave suspicion of disliking public 
meetings altogether. Then it is said it 
is in the very heart of a great city, and 
an unsuitable place for public meetings. 
Now, I venture to submit that the heart 
of a great city is the proper place, and 
for this reason: when men have a griev- 
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ance and desire to come together, they 
assemble not merely to encourage one 
another, but also to make their grievance 
known to the powers that are able to 
relieve them. ‘Therefore, it follows 
that publicity is the very essence of 
a political demonstration. To make 
that publicity as great as possible 
is one of the most legitimate purposes of 
all public demonstrations, oe there is no 
place more fitting for that purpose than 
the centre of a large population. Now, 
there was one incident of which great 
use was made in the debate last year 
by the Government and the supporters 
of the Government. They relied on the 
riot which occurred in the neighbourhood 
of Trafalgar Square in February, 1886 ; 
but is it to be said that because there 
has occurred a solitary isolated act of 
violence and crime that, therefore, the 
Government are justified in taking away 
&# long-aceustomed popular right? I 
venture to think, if that argument is to 
hold good, that every liberty we and our 
fathers ever enjoyed is scarcely worth 24 
hours’ purchase. What, then, is our 
claim? I have indicated that I do not 
think it is reasonable that meetings 
should day by day be held in Trafalgar 
Square, but what I do ask the Govern- 
ment to do is this: to recognize the right 
of meeting in the Square, and to submit 
proposals for the regulation of that 
tight. It seems sensible that this right 
should be regulated in order that it may 
be preserved. I would impress on the 
Government that the present position 
cannot be maintained. It is intolerable 
that a long-accustomed right should be 
taken away or withheld by the mere 
edict of a Commissioner of Police. Apart 
from the importance of the immediate 
occasion, I say it constitutes a most mis- 
¢ehievous and dangerous precedent. I ask 
that the Government shall, at least, put 
the matter on a legal basis. There are 
three courses open to the Government to 
put this matter on a legal basis. In 
the first place they might withdraw the 
Chief Commissioner’s edict ; they might 
bring in a Billto prohibit all meetings 
in Trafalgar Square—I should give it, 
I need hardly say, all the opposition in 
my power, but at all events it would be 
strictly and technically a legal proceed- 
ing—or they might bring in a Bill recog- 
nizing the right of meetingin theSquare, 
and providing suitable regulations under 
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This last course I ask the Government 
to take. It is impossible, I think, to 
dissociate altogether this action from the 
changed attitude of the authorities in 
London towards public meetings in gene- 
ral. That there has been such a ch 

is absolutely indisputable. No one who 
has any acquaintance with London, and 
takes an interest in public life, and who 
semen the attitude of the police to- 
wards public meetings to-day with the 
attitude of the police towards public 
meetings before the advent of the present 
Government, can doubt the evidence of 
a mischievous and alarming change, 
The Home Secretary says there has been 
no change in the general direction, given 
to the Metropolitan Police. I must, of 
course, and I do, accept the statement of 
the right hon.Gentleman. But I might 
perhaps,be permitted to point out to him 
that, when you are dealing with so deli- 
cate a question as the right of public 
meeting, even admitting that the 
general regulations in their letter re- 
main the same, still the spirit in 
which they are administered and carried 
out may make the difference between a 
reasonable freedom.and an intolerable 
tyranny. It was only the other day that 
I had occasion to call attention to a case 
which occurred in my own constituency, 
A member of the County Council for 
London, a gentleman for whom the 
esteem of his locality was sufficiently 
testified by the overwhelming majority 
of votes which he obtained in the recent 
election—Mr. Branch—is waited upon 
by aconstable. It is said that the con- 
stable discharged his duty in a courteous 
manner. I daresay he did; I do not 
blame him; but I censure the system 
for which the right hon. Gentleman is 
responsible, and which compels a con- 
stable of the Metropolitan Police to do 
something which gives grave offence to a 
man occupying a high position in Lon- 
don. The right hon. Gentleman told me 
that the police were sent to the meeting 
for the purposes of protection. Pro- 
tection! Why, the meeting was a small 
meeting in a club, to which, indeed, the 
public were invited. It was not even 
an open-air meeting, which would have 
given some colour to the statement of 
the right hon. Gentleman. It is a pub- 
lic meeting held on private premises, 
addressed by a gentleman of high 
position, who is waited upon by a con- 
stable in the first place; and, in the 
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second place, half-a-dozen policemen are 
sent to crowd around the door, or 
in the neighbourhood of the meeting 
place. I say that indicates a marked 
change in the relations which once 
existed between the people of London 
and the Metropolitan Police. I desire 
to make an earnest appeal to the 
Government. I do not think that the 
present position is at all a tolerable 
position. We have had violence, and 
we have had bloodshed, mainly—I will 
not say entirely—on the part of the 
police. Now that sort of thing will in- 
evitably cause rebellion. I have shown 
you what a rankling sense of resent- 
ment exists in the mind of avery con- 
siderable number of the people of 
London, and I am afraid that there will 
be trouble. I do, therefore, earnestly 
ask the Government to at least put the 
matter on a legal basis, and free us, at 
all events, from the disgrace of being 
deprived of what many of us believe to 
be a right by the edict of the Police 
Commissioner. If there should be 
violence and bloodshed, to which we 
have not been accustomed in the streets 
of London, then I must say that a ter- 
rible responsibility will rest upon the 
Government, in the first place be- 
cause they have by every kind of 
artful contrivance succeeded in eluding 
a decision upon the merits of the case 
in a Court of Law, and in the second 
place because they have obstinately 
refused a settlement which would have 
given reasonable satisfaction to all 
parties. I beg, Sir, to move the 
Amendment of which I have given 
notice. 

Mr. STUART seconded the Amend- 
ment. 


Amendment proposed, 

At the end of Paragraph 11 to insert the words, 
‘* But we humbly express our regret that no 
proposals are made in Your Majesty’s Gracious 
pee to safeguard the long accustomed right 
of public meeting in Trafalgar Square.” 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That those words 
be there inserted.”’ 


Mr. MURDOCH (Reading) : The hon. 
Member has brought forward this 
Amendment to the Address, and I can- 
not help thinking that in doing so he 
has shown by his speech that there 
is no necessity for it. On a pre- 
vious occasion when this subject 


was discussed, the House had - the! 
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advantage of hearing the opinions of 
some of the most eminent lawyers of the 
day as to the legal point of the question. 
Other speakers attempted to show that 
the meetings in Trafalgar Square were 
not only a cause of much interruption of 
business, but were also a source of trou- 
ble and danger. I cannot say that those 
points have been touched upon by the 
hon. Member so asto in any way reverse 
the decision at which the House arrived 
on the oceasion to which I have referred. 
I would point out that Trafalgar 
Square is very much altered in charac- 
ter from what it was a few years ago. 
In the petition which was laid before 
this House, signed by persons of all 
grades and positions, it was pointed out 
that during the last few years Trafal- 
gar Square had become one of the 
main arteries of the Metropolis, a 
point at which traffic converged 
from north, south, east, and west, and that 
any interruption of that traffic would 
cause most serious inconvenience. It 
has also been pointed out, although the 
point has been made very light of hy 
the hon. Member, that the riot which 
took place on a certain date opened the 
eyes of a good many people to the 
danger which arose trom those meetings, 
I am not guing to blame those who con- 
vened the meetings. I am_ perfectly 
certain that those gentlemen, when they 
convened the meeting in Trafalgar 
Square, had no idea that any danger 
would result from it; but events proved 
most clearly that those who gathered 
the people together had no control 
whatever over them, and that in itself 
shows that these meetings are a source 
of considerable danger to i:fe and pro- 
perty in the neighbourhood of Trafalgar 
Square. It is a very different thing 
from holding a meeting in a place 
er passing through a place with 
permission to hold a meeting in 
Trafalgar Square, and _ occasionally 
having language used which is calcu- 
lated to inflame those who hear it, and 
which, perhaps, the promoters are very 
sorry for afterwards. The case of the 
Lord Mayor’s Show is a very different 
thing ; it occupies only a certain time in 
passing; the police have the conduct of 
it, and they take care that no interrup- 
tion shall take place except what can- 
not be avoided. If I recollect aright, 
thereis no necessity fortheintroductionof 
a Bill, because it has been clearly shown 
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that the regulation of Trafalgar Square 
rests with the Home Secretary, and, 
under his direction, with the Metro- 
politan Police. The mere fact of 
the hon. Member mentioning such 
a Bill—although he says he would 
oppose it by every means in his power— 
shows that there is lurking in his mind 
the possibility that Trafalgar Square 
may not have attached to it the right of 

ublic meeting for which he contends. 
He says that Trafalgar Square, being in 
the heart of a great city, is a suitable 

lace of meeting. Well, within a mile 
is Hyde Park, where any number of 
meetings may be held without danger to 
life, limb, or property. Another point 
to which I want to draw attention is 
that the petition presented to the House 
was numerously signed by working men 
living in the neighbourhood. They were 
perfectly well aware how they were 
damaged by the meetings; and I am 
pha convinced that if the hon. 

ember polled his constituency he would 
find that the respectable and steady 
portion of the working classes are 
against any such meetings, while “ pro- 
fessional’? men, who attend all such 
meetings and processions, are in favour 
of them, not caring much what injury 
results to their fellow-men. 

*Sm ©. RUSSELL: I have the 
honour to represent a community largely 
composed of the working classes, and I 
have discussed this matter with them at 
more than one meeting. There was a 
strong feeling on the subject, though I 
admit there were degrees and shades of 
opinion on it. There is a section who 
desire to have the right of holding ‘any 
meeting with or without notice upon any 
subject, at any time of the day, and on 
every day in the week. I do not think 
that is a very large class; but there is a 
largely preponderating class in my consti- 
tuency who seriously complain that the 
accustomed right of public meeting in 
Trafalgar Square exercised for 40 years 
has been unconstitutionally invaded, not 
by the action of Parliament, but by the 
will of a police officer in high authority. 
The tendency of the argument I have ad- 
dressed to more. than one meeting was 
this—believing as I do that the inter- 
ference of the Commissioner. of Police 
was not authorized by any statute, I had 
urged upon the Government either to 
withdraw the interference, or that they 
should deal with the subject, as I have 
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— upon the Home Secre be- 
ore, by legislative enactment. hat 


are the facts of the case ? It is truly said 
that for 40 years there has been this 
accustomed right of public meeting. I do 
not wish to be misunderstood. 1 do not 
assert that it is a legal right in iteelf 
in the same sense as a private legal 
right which is enforceable by action at 
law, but I do say it is a Constitutional 
right on the part of the community in 
the midst of which this vacant space 
exists, and which cannot be properly 
described as a thoroughfare at all, but 
is distinctly an open space as the Act 
describes it, capable of being appro- 
priately used for some meetings—cer- 
tainly for meetings of moderate dimen- 
sions. The test of a Const tutional 
right of this kind is whether it isa 
crime to hold orderly and peaceable 
meetings in Trafalgar Square. I ask 
this question with a view to obtaining an 
answer. If it be an offence, what is the 
Statute creating the offence, and what is 
the penalty annexed to the offence? If 
the allegation is that it is an offence, 
and if that is the advice the Home 
Secretary has given will the Home Sec- 
retary assist in raising in a Court of 
Law purely and simply that question ? 
Is it a legal offence to hold an orderly 
and peaceable meeting in Trafalgar 
Square. With one exception nothing 
that could be called a serious dis- 
turbance has ever taken place as far 
as I am aware in connection with meet- 
ings in Trafalgar Square. I do not 
doubt that these meetings, or some of 
them, have been a cause of considerable 
inconvenience to some or many of the 
people living in the neighbourhood, but 
I want to know what great congrega- 
tion of the people in public meeting 
could take place anywhere, or what 
great function in which a multitude of 
the people take part can be performed 
without causing inconvenience to 
some section of the community, but 
inconveniences which that section of the 
community must bear as they are caused 
by the exercise of a great Constitutional 
and important public right? The hon. 
Member for Reading has said a 
enough that the disturbance which too. 
or was not one which could in any way 
ein contemplation of those who con- 
vened the meeting in February, 1886. A 
disorderly fringe became attached to the 
meeting itself, and it wasa disorderly sec- 
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tion which becatie mischievous. Why ? 
For the simple reason that the police, 
whose proper function was to be in at- 
tendance upon and to safeguard such 
meetings instead of being in Pall Mall 
in the rear of the gathering, where 
they were directed to take their position, 
were in the Mall. And then came the 
meeting in November which was con- 
vened after noticeto the Home Secretary, 
and after a discussion with him on the 
part of a different set of persons who 
were responsible for having called 
and peaceably conducted many prior 
meetings in the same place. It was 
then that those extraordinary communi- 
cations took place with the Home Secre- 
tary, showing that he was not then 
viewing the question in the same way as 
now, when, in answer this evening to the 
hon. Member for Camborne (Mr. Cony- 
beare), he said there was clear statutory 
authority for what the police did in this 
matter. It is a noticeable fact that 
when the right hon. Gentleman the 
Home Secretary, taking, as I believe, a 
serious and also a right view of the 
view of the matter, declared that it 
was no part of the intention of the 
Government to interfere with what he 
called a bona fide public meeting. 

*Toz HOME SECRETARY: I have 
contradicted that statement two or three 
times in the House. 

*Sir C. RUSSELL: I didnot recol- 
lect that the right hon. Gentleman had 
contradicted it, and I am sorry he has 
done so, because I thought the senti- 
ment was one for which he might take 
credit; but now, on the contrary, I 
understand that the Home Secretary 
meant to say that the Government do 
claim the right to interfere with a bond 
fide political meeting, peaceable and 
orderly, if held in Trafalgar Square. 
Perhaps the right hon. Gentleman 
will presently explain what it was 
he did mean. Well, then came the 
= Ae at the Old Bailey, and, 

ut for the verdict of the jury which 
determined that the meeting proposed 
to be held in November, and which was 
held, was an illegal meeting, I submit 
that the Government would be without 
a rag of justification for their con- 
duct in the matter. I have not 
the materials before me on which 
to express an opinion on the right 
or wrong of that verdict. One is accus- 
tomed to accept the verdicts of juries as 
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being founded on facts, untess there: is 
some reason to suppose that something 
has prejudiced and distorted their judg- 
ment. But what does it amount to? 
It amounts to this only, that in the case 
of a particular meeting the Executive 
were justificd in interfering to prevent. 
it, on the ground that the circumstances. 
under which it was proposed to be hel@ 
it would be a source of alarm or terror 
to certain persons. Now, this would 
equally apply whatever meeting was 
held—it would equally apply to a 
meeting proposed to be held on en- 
closed private ground or in any 
other shi whatever. Therefore I 
say it is apart from the question 
of customary user by the public of 
Trafalgar Square as a place of meeting, 
and what we complain of is this: that 
instead of limiting the interference 
which the verdict justified to the parti- 
cular meeting, or to an illegal meeting 
the Government maintained and adopted 
the action of the Chief Commissioner 
of Police, who has issued a perempto 
and perpetual mandate forbidding 
meetings, of all kinds, irrespective of 
object or numbers, or whether they are 
orderly or not, in Trafalgar Square; 
and until he chooses to withdraw that 
mandate, he intends to prevent any 
meetings being held there. Now, I say 
that that is not law. The Proclamation 
of the Chief Commissioner is a notice 
and nothing more. It is authorized by 
no Statute, and cannotaffectthe character 
of any meeting. I speak with all 
deference to the opinions of those who 
differ from me honestly; and if there 
be on the Bench opposite learned 
Friends of mine who differ from this 
view, I think they will do me the 
justice of admitting—as I would do 
them the like justice—that I am stating 
here to-day what I stated in November 
last ; and I say that what I state I be- 
lieve is the law, and that if there is this 
difference it constitutes the greater 
reason and makes the argument all the 
stronger that the Government ought to 
lend themselves to the effort at raising 
and deciding this question directly, 
straightly, and simply. I ask the Go- 
vernment to recall the points I made in 
relation to the case of Saunders and the 
subsequent case before Mr. Vaughan. In 
the case of Saunders, who was formerly 
a Member of this House whilst that Gen- 
tleman was proceeding to address a 
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meeting at Trafalgar Square, a police- 
man came to him and committed a tech- 
nical assault by putting his hand on his 
collar, and then required him to follow 
him to the Bow Street Police Station, 
where a charge was entered against Mr. 
Saunders. On this, Mr. Saunders was 
bailed out, and afterwards, when he 
appeared to answer the charge, the Go- 
vernment were represented by one of the 
most able criminal lawyers of the day 
(my friend Mr. Poland). What did Mr. 
Poland do? He could not formulate. a 
charge against Mr. Saunders—he did 
not attempt to formulate a charge 
against him; but he begged to. with- 
draw the charge, and, in point of fact, 
his statement was that this Proclama- 
tion was s Proclamation of the Chief 
Commissioner of Police in error. I hear 
someone say it was not a summary case: 
then why did they not indict Mr. 
Saunders? Here was a grave question 
which affected the minds of a considerable 
number of the community, and the 
Government had the opportunity of 
raising the question, and what mattered 
it whether it was a summary offence or 
not? Mr. Saunders begged that the 
Government would indict him, but in- 
stead of doing that Mr. Poland 
practically asked that the charge 
might be struck out, and that Mr. 
Saunders might take his departure for 
the purpose of bringing an action against 
the policeman and the Chief Commis- 
sioner, under whose authority the police- 
man acted, for trespass. And what was 
the course that the Government took ? 
I do not understand it, for I do not 
understand what the justification for it 
was. Mr. Saunders brought his action 
and claimed damages merely for the 
urpose of raising the question. The 
Leveenmion pleaded, among other de- 
fences, that the action was not brought 
timeously, and that the notice of action 
which the Statute required had not been 
given. I ask why the Government did 
not meet the case fairly ? It would have 
been the means, in a legitimate and 
peaceful way, of helping to solve the 
question. But that is not all. A 
subsequent case arose, and Mr. 
Vaughan was required to state a 
case for the opinion of the Superior 
Court. I desire to speak of Mr. 
Vaughan, asI do of all Judges whose con- 
duct I may have occasion to criticize, 
with all respect; but the case as stated 
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by Mr. Vaughan, so far as raising the 
question was concerned, was an utter 
and absolute farce. The question which 
he propounded for the opinion of the 
Superior Court was whether a meeting, 
consisting of a large number of persons, 
assembled together in Trafalgar Square 
under such circumstances as to inspire 
terror, but in an alleged exercise of a 
legal right, was a legal meeting. It is 
enough to say that the form in which 
the case was stated amounted to a com- 
pendious statement of what constitutes 
an illegal meeting. The Home Secre- 
tary has said, in answer to my hon. 
Friend the member for Camborne (Mr: 
Conybeare), that the proclamation of 
the Commissioner still stood, and that 
there was express statutory authority 
for it. I would press the right hon. 
Gentleman to state before the debate 
closes what that statutory authority is: 
I am not aware of any statutory autho- 
rity unless it be contained in the 2 and $ 
Vict., c. 47, and particularly sections 52, 
53, and 54. I want to know whether 
the Home Secretary was advised that 
under those or any other sections there 
was power given to the Chief Commis- 
sioner to forbid access to Trafalgar 
Square, and the presence of numbers of 
persons in Trafalgar Square; and E 
want to know whether the right hon: 
Gentlemanclaims the same powers in the 
Chief Commissioner as regards any other 
thoroughfare or any other open space in 
the Metropolis? If the right hon. Gentle- 
man does not, on what distinction does 
he base the authority in the one case 
over the other? The right hon. Gentle- 
man said something about obstructing 
or disturbing the thoroughfare. Letme 
test that. Was it not notorious tovall 
who know the conformation of Trafal- 
gar Square, that although there is toa 
certain extent a thoroughfare which is 
in no real sense a thoroughfare in the 
sense of leading conveniently or directly 
to or from certain definite points, yet 
within the crossing lines in Trafalgar 
Square there is an open space. Does 
the Home Secretary urge that, even as- 
suming there was an obstruction of a 
thoroughfare, that that constituted an 
illegal meeting, or authorized the Chief 
Commissioner and the police to put 
it down by force on the ground 
that the persons attending the meet» 
ing were at the moment obstructing 
the thoroughfare? I do not desire to em- 
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burrass the Government on this question. 
L.urge this consideration because of 
two things—first, that there has been, 
as I contend, an unjustifiable inter- 
ference in an unjustifiable fashion 
with an accustomed right; and, 
secondly, that the continued interfer- 
ence with that right by the Chief Com- 
missioner, who claims authority to inter- 
fere, not with particular meetings which 
may be illegal assemblies, but with all 
assemblies of persons, however peace- 
able, is, I believe, undoubtedly creating 
a bad feeling between the people and 
the police, and no good subject would 
desire to see that feeling continue. 
*Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror 
tHe HOME DEPARTMENT (Mr. 
Martruews, Birmingham, E.) : I concur 
with the hon. and learned Gentleman who 
has just sat down in deploring very much 
any interference with the working classes 
which may tend to produce a feeling of 
dissatisfaction with regard to the action 
of the Executive. I agree with the 
hon. and learned Gentleman that that is 
a matter very much to be deplored and, 
if possible, to be avoided ; but it is not 
to be avoided by allowing what is wrong 
and unlawful. I am bound to say that 
those people are responsible for causing 
that feeling, as far as it deserves any 
attention at all, who, like the hon. 
Mover of the Amendment, din into the 
ears of the working classes that they 
have a right of meeting in these places. 
The hon. and learned Gentleman, with 
his great legal reputation as an accu- 
rate lawyer, has lent weight to that idea 
not by saying that this is a right which 
could be enforced in an action, but by 
talking about the accustomed right of 
meeting in Trafalgar Square or in any 
other place. I protest against the use 
of ioose language such as that, seeing 
that the speech of the hon. and learned 
Gentleman will be read with avidity by 
the working classes of the Metropolis 
to-morrow. The hon. and learned Gen- 
¢leman knows very well that there is no 
such right as a right of public meeting 
in Trafalgar Square—not a right that 
ean be enforced in a Court of Law, or 
by any machinery known to the law. 
What is the use of raising quibbling 
complaints about the case of Mr. 
Saunders. There might have been 20 
opportunities of bringing an action if 
it- were at all true to say that the public 
had a right, in any strict and proper 
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sense, of meeting in the Square, 
If that they were so, anyone who ob- 
structed a person in the exercise of that 
right would be liable to an action at the 
suit of the person obstructed, and nothing 
would be simpler than to bring an action 
in which the question of right could be 
raised. No lawyercan assert that there 
exists a right of meeting on the part of 
any of Her Majesty’s subjects either in 
Trafalgar Square or in any other public 
thoroughfare. It is a right totally un- 
known to the law, and cannot be esta- 
blished by custom, hewever prolonged. 
The fact is that the spiritof forbearance, 
whieh, happily, always characterizes the 
action of the authorities in this country, 
has winked at the use of Trafalgar 
Square for public meetings so long as it 
was not dangerous. If those meetings 
had continued peaceable and orderly, 
the present Government, like those which 
preceded it, would not have thought 
of interfering. In all probability the 
same acquiescence would have gone on. 
Lask hon. Gentlemen opposite to believe 
that, so far as the Government are con- 
cerned, they have every sympathy with 
public meetings. [An hon. Memser: 
Then why not allow the meetings?] 
Do hon. Members opposite for a moment 
suggest that any Executive Government 
could ignore the results of the experience 
of 1886? The acquiescence of which I 
have spoken has been twice most grossly 
abused. Will anyone stand up and say 
that it is tolerable that such scenes 
as those of February 1886 should be 
allowed to recur in London,—the richest, 
the most orderly, and the most. law- 
abiding city in the world? Who was 
responsible for those scenes? Do not 
let it be supposed for a moment that I 
charge the originators of the meetings in 
1886 with direct and personal responsi- 
bility for what happened ; but indirectly 
they were responsible, because they gave 
a plausible excuse and a decent occasion 
for the roughs of London to gather to- 
gether, and then, when the meetings had 
taken place, to proceed in different direc- 
tions from Trafalgar Square to plunder 
shops and commit other outrages. The 
organizers of themeetings, however good 
their intentions might have been, and 
however much they may have sincerely 
desired to avoid confusion and disorder, 
could not control large masses of people, 
and when once they were got together in 
a thoroughfare which was nota manwuv- 
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ting ground the task of following them 
up and prevénting disorder was very 
difficult. The lesson taught by the events 
of November, 1887, was equally fruitful, 
and must have been laid to heart by 
anybody who was responsible for the 
order of London. I do not want to go 
over the melancholy story again. The 
blame I have always taken to myself 
was that I waited toolong. So reluctant 
was I to do anything which would seem 
to be an interference with the liberty of 
meeting that I believe I waited longer 
than I ought before taking action. The 
warnings, certainly, were very frequent. 
‘At last it became irresistibly clear that 
these meetings were dangerous to the 
public peace. It was only by enormous 
exertion that the police, from day to day 
were able to preserve the property—I 
was going to say the lives—but certainly 
the property, of the orderly inhabi- 
tants of this city. The strain upon the 
police force was something prodigious ; 
and thousands of men had to watch day 
after day. The strain upon their temper 
was great; and this state of things also 
meant increased expense for the rate- 
payers. It wasa state of things which was 
intolerable, and weshould have neglected 
our first duty if we had not taken steps to 
prevent it from continuing. Itis a fact 
that a number of people unacquainted 
with the law have been taught by those 
in authority to suppose that their rights 
were being infringed ; and it was this 
which caused so much irritation and 
anger. Such anger would be justifiable 
if it were true that the people had rights 
which were being infringed. I think, 
therefore, that words such as I have re- 


‘ferred to should be cautiously used by 


men of great authority, because they 
mislead the people. The hon. and 
learned Gentleman has asked me where 
is the statutable authority for the action 
of the Police Commissioner with regard 
to the proclamation of November 18. 
The statutable authority is that referred 
to in the notice itself—namely, the 
Metropolitan Police Acts, 2 and 3 Vic., 
¢. 47 and 71. 

*Sir 0. RUSSELL: Read the section. 
*Mz. MATTHEWS: I read the sec- 
tion scores of times before the notice 
was issued; and I can only repeat that 
f still rely upon the advice given me, 
which I believe to be well founded, that 
the section does give the Chief Com- 
missioner of Police ample power im 
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order to prevent obstruction and tumult 
in Trafalgar Square: The objection 
constantly made on the other side is; 

‘* Why not give us the opportunity of 
raising this point in a Court of Law?” 
I repeat that it is in the power of any- 
body who chooses to assert this right of 
meeting, if he is obstructed to bring 
the matter before a Court of Law. If 
he is right, and is obstructed, there is 
nothing in the world to prevent him 
from bringing an action. 

*8m CO. RUSSELL: Will the right 
hon. Gentleman state any place where 
the legal right to hold public meetings 
could be raised in the way he suggeste? 

Mr. BRADLAUGH (Northampton) : 
Is the right hon. Gentleman inviting 
the people to hold further meetings ? 

*Mr. MATTHEWS: What I say is 
this. Those who assert that there 
exists a legal right to meet can test the 
truth and validity of the matter by 
bringing an action. - If they rely upon 
their right, and have confidence in it, 
they ought to prove it by bringing an 
action against anybody who obstructs 
them in the assertion of their right. I 
confess that I am quite content with the 
decisions already obtained. The law on 
the subject has been laid down by Mr. 


Justice Charles in the case of “ The 


Queen against Cuninghame Graham,” 
and by Mr. Justice Wills and Mr. 
Justice Grantham in the case Ez parte 
Lewis.” In these cases the Judges dis- 
tinetly laid it down that there was no 
right of public meeting in Trafalgar 
Square. 

*Sir C. RUSSELL: Is there any 
right anywhere in that sense ? 

*Mr. MATTHEWS: Yes. 

*Sir C. RUSSELL: Where ? 

*Mr. MATTHEWS: There is a right 
of public meeting on any ground the 
consent of the owner of which can be 
obtained for the holding of the meeting. 
There is a right of public meeting in 
London in the parks. The inhabitants 
of London are in a position of singular 
advantage in this respect. They are 
the only community in England who 
have four places—one in the north, one 
in the south, one in the east, and one in 
the west—expressly provided for them 
by Parliament where they can meet 
with a legal right to hold a meeting. 
No other communities have such @ 
right, and if they do hold mee iigs'th ey 
have to rely upon that sort. of: aequi- 
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eseence on the part of their fellow- 
citizens and of the authorities which 
existed fur a long time in London 
before the disturbances of 1886 and 
1887 rendered it impossible to remain 
neutral anylonger. I believe that hon. 
Members below the Gangway opposite 
who represent Ireland will bear me out 
when I say that public meetings in that 
eountry are usually held on private 
land. 

Mrz. W. REDMOND (Fermanagh): 
I rise to reply to the right hon. Gentle- 


man. 

*Mz. MATTHEWS: It is scarcely 
worth while to pursue the subject. 

Mr. W. REDMOND: The right 
hon. Gentleman asked a question. 
[ Cries of ‘‘ Order!” 

*Mr. MATTHEWS: I would press 
upon the attention of the hon. and 
learned Gentleman opposite what the 
consequences of the converse proposition 
might be. The hon. and learned Gentle- 
man did not assert, but he suggested by 
the language he used, that there might 
be such a thing as the right to hold a 
public meeting in a thoroughfare; and 
deo spoke of the accustomed right of 
meeting. No doubt in Dod Street it 
has been the custom to hold public 
meetings on Sundays; and in certain 
streets in the Seven Dials small meet- 
ings have been held for years both 
on week days and Sundays. But 
ean anybody with a grave face tell 
the Houre of Commons, let alone a 
©ourt of Law, that these meetings 
are held by any right? The truth 
is that this suggested right is a 
thing contradictory of and absolutely 
inconsistent with the purposes for which 
the thoroughfares were created. If they 
are to be monopolized by people stand- 
ing about in crowds, the subjects of the 
Queen will not be able to pass through 
them ; therefore I assert with some con- 
fidence that nowhere is there such a 
‘right of meeting in the thoroughfares 
-as has been suggested, although London 
is singularly fortunate in having, through 
the care of Parliament, heen provided 
«with four places in which meetings can 
beheld. I do—I must venture to appeal 
to hon. Gentlemen opposite not to goad 
their followers, who naturally do not 
kuow what the law is, into the idea that 
some wrong has been done to them in 
connection with the supposed right of 
meeting in Trafalgar Square. Is it rea- 
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sonable, or is it good citizenship—I will 
put it even as high as that—to goad 
your followers into the idea that some 
right of theirs has been arbitrarily inter- 
fered with by the police or by the 
Government? On the contrary, I say 
that it is most unreasonable to so act in 
the face of the legal authorities which 
exist. The hon. and learned Member 
for Camborne asks what are those 
legal authorities? I should have 
thought that even his mind would by 
this time be penetrated with the know- 
ledge of the decisions given on this 
subject by learned Judges. There is the 
summing up of Mr. Justice Charles in the 
case of Graham and Burns; there is 
also a decision in the case of ‘‘ Hx parte 
Dillon Lewis,” and surely before an hon. 
Member takes it upon himself to tell 
ignorant people that the Judges are 
wrong, it behoves him to get a decision 
from some other and better authority, 
and until he has done that it is his duty 
as a reasonable man to accept the law as 
it has been interpreted by the Judges, 
Complaint has been made because a per- 
fectly legal course taken with Mr. 
Saunders’ case prevented a decision 
being come to on the point. That was 
not my fault, for I expressed my desire 
that this very point as to the right of 
meeting in Trafalgar Square should be 
expressly raised in this case. I agree 
that the case stated by Mr. Vaughan 
does not, as it stands, raise the right of 
public meeting in the way which alone 
will satisfy hon. Members opposite; but, 
nevertheless, Mr. Vaughan expressly 
declared that 

“ He was of opinion that there was and is no 
right on the part of the public to occupy Tra-' 
falgar Square for the purpose of holding 
meetings there.” 


I should have thought that so broad an 
expression of opinion on the part of Mr. 
Vaughan would, atany rate, have opened 
the door to getting of the Court to 
express some view on that subject had 
hon. Members opposite thought fit. I 
most distinctly claim on behalf of the 
police that under the Metropolitan 
Police Acts they have the right, when- 
ever public disorder and obstruction in 
the streets are likely to be the conse- 
quence of a meeting, to prevent such 
meeting. If the Metropolitan Police 
Acts do not authorize the exercise of 
such power, they ought instantly to be 
anended so as to give the power. It 
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would be intolerable, in a city containing 
five millions of inhabitants, if that were 
not the law and the legal authority of 
the Chief of the Police. But hon. Mem- 
bers say, ‘‘ Our meetings are to be per- 
fectly orderly and peaceable.” Well, 
those are fair words and fair promises 
constantly made, and no doubt in good 
faith ; but the experience of 1887 shows 
that those intentions and hopes were 
disappointed, and the results were such 
as, no doubt, the hon. Member did not 
contemplate but deplored. 

Mr. GRAHAM: The meeting would 
have been orderly, only you broke it up. 

*Mr. MATTHEWS: It does not do al- 
ways to rely on good intentions, and I 
must claim on behalf of the police that 
the deplorable result was due to persons 
who took advantage of what the hon. 
Member was doing to create disorder. 
They may not have been his followers, 
or possibly his followers may have be- 
come too enthusiastic and warm to care 
about the consequences of their act. 
Experience has shown those responsible 
for public order in large towns that it is 
a dangerous thing to congregate large 
masses of people where, in consequence 
of the many streets around, they cannot 
easily be followed by the police, be- 
cause, if not followed, they may do 
irreparable mischief, such as was com- 
mitted in February, 1886. It is clear 
that if once it became known that a space 
in the vicinity of crowded and business 
parts of London is becoming a regular 
- of meeting, the vultures — the 

irds of prey of society—will flock there 
too. I apologize to the House for hav- 
ing occupied its time so long, but I wish 
to impress on hon. Gentlemen opposite 
that there have been no steps of hostility 
taken towards the promoters and or- 
ganizers of publie meetings; on the 
contrary, whenever a public meeting 
has been held in the parks, the 
authorities have done their utmost to 
protect those going to the meeting, 
even to the extent of seriously 
imoonveniencing the street traffic. 
Orders have always been issued to 
the police ever since I have been at 
the Home Office—perhaps I have even 
carried it to excess—that they should do 
everything they can to facilitate the 
progress of a procession and open a way 
48 easily as possible to the park, where 
the law allows meetings to be held. 
T appeal to those who have really the 
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interests at heart, not merely of any 
section holding strong political opinions, 
but of the whole lon public, not to 
encourage the idea that the streets of 
London ever can be a proper place for 
public meetings. 

*Mr. W. R. CREMER (Shoreditch, 
Haggerston): I have listened with the 
utmost interest, and no little surprise, to 
the speech just delivered by the right 
hon. Gentleman. So far from being 
guilty, as the right hon. Gentleman 
the Home Secretary accuses us, of 
hounding on the ss pa of the Metropolis 
to break the law, and of seeking to bring 
them into collision with the Government, 
we Radical Members who represent 
Metropolitan constituencies have in no 
small degree risked our own popu- 
larity by setting ourselves determinedly 
against action. But I accuse the right 
hon. Gentleman of having himself been 
the chief cause of the breaking of the 
peace in the Metropolis, while those for 
whom I speak have been the real cham- 
pions of law and order in this matter, 
and the right hon. Gentleman ought to 
thank us, on behalf of the Government, 
for being its most valuable auxiliaries 
in the preservation of the peace. I and 
those who act with me are anxious that 
the question should be settled in a 
pacific manner. The Home Secretary 
seems by his language to be inviting us 
to enter the arena; but we are not going 
to fall into a trap by bringing ourselves 
into collision with the Government. 
Twenty-two or 23 years ago I happened 
to be one of the active participators in 
the efforts then being made to establish 
for the people the right of public meet- 
ing. I know the risks which at that 
time some of us ran, not merely of 
losing our liberty, but even our lives, 
because the Government of the day sent 
thousands of troops into the park who 
were prepared if occasion required it— 
and they even sought to establish the 
occasion—to fire upon the people. Well, 
if the same necessity existed to-day, 
some of us would be prepared to run the 
same risks. But we are anxious that 
the question should be settled in a 
peaceable manner. However, as I said 
before, we are not going to fall into the 
cunning and skilfully baited trap which 
some have prepared in order to 
bring us into collision with the police. 
No doubt the Government would be ex- 
ceedingly obliged to us if we would do 
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something to divert the attention of our 
countrymen just now from their conduct 
in Ireland ; they would be glad, in fact, 
to pose as the champions of law and 
order in London, because it would afford 
them an opportunity of rehabilitating 
their somewhat tarnished reputation. 
But we are not going to do it. We will 
wait, if necessary, for a change of 
Government, for 1 presume the Mem- 


bers of the present Government 
do not imagine that they will 
eternally occupy their comfortable 


places on the Treasury Bench. Up 
to the time when the Home Secre- 
tary issued his ukase the right of public 
meeting in Trafalgar Square had been 
enjoyed uninterruptedly for 40 years; and 
22 years ago, at the time when the right 
of meetings in Hyde Park was in 
dispute, the Government of the day 
insisted that Trafalgar Square was the 
proper place for public meetings, and 
that the parks were most improper 
places. Well, under the impression 
that we still enjoyed the rights which 
the Government of that day admitted we 
possessed, the people eighteen months 
ago announced a meeting in the Square, 
and it was rather strange that the 
first meeting which the Government 
prohibited was one convened by working 
men to protest against the Irish policy 
of Her Majesty’s Government. It 
is singular they should have selected 
a meeting of that character as an 
occasion for striking a deadly blow 
against the right of public meeting 
in the Metropolis. The right hon. 
Gentleman seeks now to justify his 
actionon the ground that 12 months 
previously there had been a meeting in 
Trafalgar Square at which serious dis- 
turbances had taken place, when shops 
were pillaged and property destroyed. 
Because that meeting produced such 
terrible results, he seeks to justify his 
action in prohibiting meetings in Tra- 
falgar Square for all time. Now, Sir, 
it would be interesting to know the his- 
tory of that meeting at which the dis- 
turbances took place. When the right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for South 
Edinburgh was Home Secretary some 
of us asserted—andI repeat the charge 
here to-day—that that meeting was pro- 
moted for the purpose of bringing dis- 
credit upon the Government of the right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for Mid 
Lothian. The money in connection with 
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the meeting eame from a miysteriows 
source. We asked for a Commission of 
Inquiry, so as to ascertain who were the: 
inetigators of the mischief, but it was.’ 
refused. Isay that if the police had not: 
neglected their duties on that occasion. 
no trouble would have arisen; for the 
same dangerous element that caused 
those riots is always present at every 
Lord Mayor’s Show oe Royal rocession. 
The Home Secretary has declared that- 
the meetings in Trafalgar Square were 
prohibited because of the disturbance to- 
the traffic which they caused; and that 
the Government are most anxious to safe- 
guard the right of public meeting. In 
order to test the good faith of this state- 
mént, I suggested to the Home Secretary 
that the Horse Guards Parade, where- 
there is no traffic at all, should be granted) 
as an alternative site for meetings. 
After three months’ deliberation the- 
suggestion has been rejected. I admit 
that I made the suggestion merely with 
the idea of putting the Home Secretary 
in a corner, and of testing whether the 
Government are really anxious about 
disturbance to the traffic, or whether- 
they wish to put down the free expression 
of opinion on the part of the masses of’ 
the people, for I had a suspicion that he- 
was not as sincere in his determination 
to preserve inviolate the right of public- 
meeting as we are. He refuses to grant 
us the use of the Horse Guards Parade; 
because it is surrounded by the 
residences of wealthy people and 
because it is in the centre of Govern-- 
ment Offices which must be safeguarded. 
But the grounds for that refusal are an- 
unwarrantable reflection upon the work- 
ing men of London, who would, if 
necessary, help to safeguard the resi- 
dences and offices, and we are quite 
as desirous as they are that they 
shall be properly protected. Now, 
therefore, we know exactly where we 
are; it is not the use of Trafalgar 
Square, but it is the right of publi¢- 
meeting that the right hon. Gentleman: 
objects to. The Government have & 
large mechanical majority in the House. 
They will defeat us to-night, but, as sure 
as we are here, the time will come 
when we shall succeed in establishing 
the right of the people to meet in our 
open spaces, subject—as we have always 
asked the meetings should be subject— 
to proper regulations by the responsible 
authorities of the day. Thirty years 
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o there sat on the Throne of France a 
tes who considered he was equally 
entitled to do what the right hon. 
‘Gentleman has done in respect to public 
meeting on the part of the people over 
whom for the time heruled. He pro- 
hibited a few public meetings, but it 
was in pursuance of his intention and 
desire that he lost his Throne. Let Her 
Majesty’s Government see to it that the 
same disastrous result does not follow 
the policy they are now pursuing. 

*Mr. OUNINGHAME GRAHAM 
(Lanark, N.W.): Mr. Speaker, I had 
not intended to interfere in this debate, 
as I thought that}outside this House was 
the better place to move in this matter ; 
but I rise for two reasons—firstly, to 
justify myself from a cowardly and 
insinuating attack levelled against me 
by a paper purporting to be a Liberal 
paper—the Daily News—this afternoon ; 
and, secondly, in order to state that I 
differ in some respects from the Mover 
of this Amendment. I do not quite 
deplore the absence from Her Majesty’s 
gracious Speech of any reference to 
poeees of legislation with regard to 

rafalgar Square. I do not assert that 
it would be possible at all times and in 
every circumstance to hold meetings in 
Trafalgar Square. No sane man would 
propose to summon a meeting in the 
#mall hours of the morning or a meet- 
ing by torchlight without asking police 
protection, and giving the greatest 
pledges for the safety of the surrounding 
property. But I particularly wish to point 
out that great and undue importance has 
been attached to the mere legal side of 
the question, and that the popular side 
has been altogether forgotten. It can- 
not be supposed that those who now 
tramp the streets of London in search of 
employment understand the niceties of 
debate in Parliament, conducted solely 
on the legal aspect of such an im- 
portant question as this, If you polled 
the working men’s clubs in London to- 
night, you would find, irrespective of all 
that has been said on both sides of the 
House, that there is a feeling in the 
majority of these men’s hearts that a 
hardship has been inflicted on them with 
regard to meeting in Trafalgar Square. 
T assert that in this matter have the poor 
people of London at my back ; otherwise 
it would have been impossible for me, 
almost single-handed, to have conducted 
this agitation to the point at which it 
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has now arrived, and to have been able 
to, stand to-day in a vastly changed 
position from that which I occupied 18 
months ago. ‘There sit on the Minis- 
terial side of the House many repre- 
sentatives of the nobility and aristocracy 
of the nation. There is an ancient 
and obsolete phrase that noblesse oblige. 
But how was it that, when speaking on 
this question 13 months ago, hon. Mem- 
bers so far forgot that antiquated adage 
as to treat in the way they did a man 
whom they knew had been severely 
injured in the Trafalgar Square meet- 
ing, and who had had the opportunity 
of recuperating his strength by the salu- 
tary and palatable diet extended to 
prisoners in Her Majesty’s prisons? I 
venture to say that from the most violent 
working men hon. Gentlemen opposite 
would not, under the circumstances in 
which I stood—without ten men on my 
own side to back me up, and without 
the command of my voice—have received 
the unworthy treatment I received from 
those who should remember that 
noblesse oblige. Let me recur to the 
treatment I received from hon. Members 
on this side of the House, because in 
matters of popular rights I do not place 
one atom more confidence in the front 
Opposition bench than I do in the Con- 
servative front bench. Was there one 
hon. Member, still less one right hon. 
Gentleman, who spoke one word in 
defence of popular rights before my 
trial? Was there one Liberal news- 
paper that gave one word of help on 
that occasion? There was a knot of 
earnest Liberals, a knot of Irish Mem- 
bers, sitting beside me when I addressed 
the House who did extend to me their 
support ; but had yau not yourself, Sir, 
with that fairness which has ever 
characterized you when popular rights 
are being discussed, obtained a hearing 
for me, I fancy that the House of 
Commons, the Representatives of the 
British nation, the House which exists 
for the benefit of the poor of this country, 
would have refused me the opportunity 
of justifying my action in standing 
up for popular rights when they were 
attacked. Now, too much importance 
has been attached to the fact 
that two meetings convened in 
Trafalgar Square resulted in unfortunate 
ocourrences. I deny that such a thing 
asa monster meeting in proportion to 
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The population of the Metropolis 
is 5,000,000, but the largest public 
meetings have seldom or ever attained 
80,000 or 100,000 men. If the 
people of London met on the same ecale 
as the citizens of Dublin the numbers 
would be 200,000 or 250,000; and if 
such a gathering took place I submit to 
Her Majesty’s Government that it would 
be impossible to dragoon the people of 
London out of what they consider to be 
a popular right. It is not the depriva- 
tion of the right which rankled in the 
hearts of the people; it is the broken 
heads, the curses, the bad usage to 
which men, their wives, and even their 
children have been subjected, not only 
at the meeting to which special reference 
has been made, but in the long course 
of meetings held during the past 15 
months. It is absolutely idle to deny 
that public meeting in the abstract has 
not been interfered with. I challenge 
the Home Becretary to justify himself 
and his police for the action they took 
on Sunday in violently dispersing a 
meeting on the Thames Embankment, 
and afterwards in Hyde Park. If 
that does not constitute an attack on 
the right of public meeting, I should 
like to know what does. There 
is an aspect of the question on 
which I should like to touch before I 
conclude. The hon. Gentleman who im- 
mediately preceded me (Mr. Cremer) 
took great credit to himself in having 
acted, together with his colleagues, in 
restraining the people of London during 
the last 18 months. He certainly did 
restrain; he acted as a drag upon the 
people; and a proposition that fell from 
him exceedingly amused me. He ad- 
vanced the somewhat astonishing theory 
that the men who assembled on the 
Horse Guards Parade in no wise envied 
the wealth of their richer fellow-citizens. 
I suppose that, speaking as a working 
man, he considered that the wealth that 
he and his colleagues create should be 
for ever absolutely at the disposal of 
those classes to which he referred. 
But to return to the subject more 
directly before us, let me ask if hon. 
Members think that the action of the 
hon. and learned Member for Hackney 
(Sir C. Russell) was dictated out of pure 
goodness of heart and from a wish to 
uphold the right of public meoting 


Mr. Cuningiame Graham 





that certain meetings that have been 
recently held in the Metrepolis, and 
especially a certain passage of arms 
between the hon. and learned Gentle- 
man and myself, in which I have been 
able to rout the hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman, horse, foot, and artillery, is the 
cause which has brought him upon his 
legs in the House this afternoon. [ 
remember the time when the hon. and 
learned Gentleman brought all the heavy 
artillery of his legal logic to bear against — 
Mr. Hyndman, Mr. Champion, and 
others, who defended themselves, and 
when, by every artifice of the law, and 
with all the power of the Government of 
the day at his back, he sought to obtain 
@ conviction against those men. Because 
a few panes of glass were broken and a 
few geese and turkeys were stolen by 
starving men on one ocoasion in 1886, 
when London, through the negligence 
of the Government, was undoubtedly in 
the possession of the mob for several 
hours, that afforded no just ground 
for suppressing the meeting in 
Trafalgar Square in which I had 
the honour to take part. I remember a 
certain speech made by the noble Lord 
the Member for West Birmingham. 
St I am reminded that my 
escription ‘noble Lord’ is a little 
remature; but the right Gentleman the 
ember for West Birmingham (Mr. J. 
Chamberlain), after his return from his 
negotiation of an unsuccessful Fisheries 
Treaty, said that if such a meeting as 
that in Trafalgar Square had been held 
in America, it would have been dis- 
persed viet armis. No doubt that might 
be so, for in America the plutocrats are 
powerful. I had intended to address a 
most earnest appeal to the right hon. 
Gentleman for Mid Lothian had he re- 
mained in his place. I had intended to 
invite the right hon. Gentleman to stand 
up in the Houseand say a word for us 
on this London question. In a speech 
which that right hon. Gentleman made 
in Nottingham only six weeks before the 
meeting in Trafalgar Square, he said 
that ifthe English democracy did not 
take matters in regard to Ireland in 
hand the same state of affairs would 
arise here in London. I would ask the 
right hon. Gentleman whether the same 
state of things did not arise in London 
November 13, and why it was that his 
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Michelstown gun was, so to speak, 
spiked? Why was all the elo- 
quence which the right hon. Gentle- 
man bestowed on the democracy 
nullified? Because the people of 
this country saw that he was not actin 
on principle, but from political bias. f 
do not wish to say one discourteous 
word of the right hon. Gentleman ; but 
I think that the great popular cause 
which is at stake is far more impor- 
tant than the feelings of one man, how- 
ever eminent he may be. Now, I have 
to justify myself against anattack which 
I characterize as cowardly. The Daily 
News to-day, in a leading article directed 
to certain meetings that have recently 
been held in in the Metropolis, advised 
the people of London to confide them- 
selves to the careful and caatious coun- 
sels given to them by their own Members 
rather than to follow the rash advice 
given them by such men as Messrs. 
Graham and Conybeare. | Laughter. ] 
That may seem a legitimate subject of 
laughter, but I ask any hon. Member 
where he has heard of me giving advice 
that was either inflammatory or in 
the least intended to provoke a 
breach of the peace? I have, on the 
contrary, in season and out of season, 
stood forward to restrain them; and I 
will be no party to push unarmed men 
forward to be decimated, perhaps, by 
grape shot. Whatever Government are 
in power, if a collision occurs with the 
police, and people are again killed by 
the police, the plutocrats and aristo- 
crats, who alone hold the power in this 
country, will bear them out in any acts of 
barbarity they may commit, and those 
who like myself stand up in the House of 
Commons and ask for vengeance for the 
blood that has been shed will be howled 
down by the one Party in the House and 
deserted by the other. 

Mr. J. ROWLANDS (Finsbury E.): I 
am not going to arrogate to myself the 
enormous power over the working 
classes of the Metropolis which the hon. 
Gentleman (Mr. Cuninghame Graham) 
does although I must say, that for a 
number of years I have received some 
exhibitions of their confidence. I think 
that if the hon. Member for North- 
West Lanarkshire wanted to be fair, he 
should have mentioned that one of the 


ablest speeches in defence of the right 
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of public meeting in Trafalgar Square 
was made by the hon. and learned 
Member for South Hackney, over twelve 
months ago, when he brought forward 
a Motion on the subject. And personally 
I am glad tc recognize the sincerity of 
the right hon. Member for Mid Lothian, 
although the last speaker has thought 
himself entitled to call it in question. 
But let me bring the discussion baek to 
the Amendment before the House. I 
think the speech of the Home Secretary 
was one of the most unhappy that we 
could possibly have had delivered on this 
question. We have had learned Gentle- 
men differing this afternoon as to 
what is the proper construction of the 
Police Regulation Act, but, afterall, we 
have to advance this question a stage 
beyond that point. The proposition 
laid down by the hon. Member for 
Bethnal Green requires to be answered 
by the representative of the Ministry 
who next speaks; you should declare 
by Statute that meetings in Trafalgar 
Square are either distinetly illegal or 
perfectly legal. We should then know 
where we are. If it should be de- 
cided that such meetings are not legal, 
the people of London could agitate te 
obtain a statutory right to meet in Tra- 
falgar Square similar to thajwhich they 
now enjoy -in regard to Hyde Park. 
Now let me say that we cannot properly 
compare the meetings of 1886 with that 
of November, 1887, because there is a 
fundamental difference between them. 
The unfortunate cireumstances whieh 
arose out of the meetings in 1886 arose 
after the speakers had begun to separate, 
in fact, after the meeting was supposed to 
be over. Then came that exodus from the 
Square, which would not have had 
the unfortunate consequences which 
attended it if the police had done 
their duty. But the conditions of 
1887 were quite different; the people 
were not allowed to approach the 
Square for the purpose of holding 
their meeting, their processions were 
met a distance from the Square, at 
Bloomsbury on one side, at Westminster 
Bridge on the other. It was at a dis- 
tance from the announced place of meet- 
ing that the police set upon the people, 
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and an unfortunate collision, for which 
the police are responsible, took place. So 
you have no right to say that any riot 
was the outcome of the meeting called 
for November 18, 1887. You never 
‘allowed the people to assemble ; you met 
“the people’s processions at considerable 
distance from the Square with a con- 
siderable force of police, and with un- 
doubted military strategy, for which Sir 
Charles Warren can have all the credit 
he deserves ; you dispersed bodies of un- 
armed citizens while proceeding to the 
exercise of their accustomed right, under 


leaders accustomed to address such meet- ! 


ings in the place proposed. I will not 
aceuse the Home Secretary of equivo- 
eation ; but there is something very 
much like equivocation in the speech of 
the right hon. Gentleman. He seems 
to think that after a considerable 
riod of user of the Square for meet- 
ings you can satisfy the people that the 
user is gone because the Chief Com- 
missioner issued a proclamation or 
notice denying that right. But that will 
mot satisfy the people. Suppose the 
whole of your argument is good, that 
Trafalgar Square is not a good place for 
meetings ; for the sake of argument I 
yield all youdemand upon that point ; 
you must not suppose that the people 
are going to allow this privilege which 
they haveused foranumber of years to be 
taken away, simply on the tpse dirit of 
the Chief Commissioner of Police for the 
time being. If you want to take the 
privilege away, if your argument is good 
that the place is the most unsuitable in 
London for the purpose, then by all 
means follow out your opinion, but at 
the same time do have some little respect 
for something approaching Constitu- 
tionalism as we understand it in this 
country ; take some other course than 
merely placarding the walls with the 
word of the Chief Commissioner for the 
time being. That mere action is enough 
to irritate any population, even suppos- 
ing you are right in your opinion. I 
desire, in common with the other Liberal 
Metropolitan Members, to use whatever 
influence we have to induce the people to 
wait and fight out this question on Con- 
stitutional lines, but-we have received no 
assistance in that endeavour from Her 
Majesty’s Government. It is all very 
well for the Home Secretary to quibble 
over the.case of Mr. Saunders. It was 


she best case we had, beacause the ques- 
Ur. J. Rowlands 
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tion of riot wasin no way mixed up with 
it. In other and previous cases before 
the police courts, there were forcible 
attempts made to hold a meeting, but 
these arose entirely out of the case of 
Mr. Saunders, and therefore we thought 
it a good case upon which to raise the 
right of public meeting. Mr. Saunders 
entered the Square, began to speak, was 
arrested immediately, and went to the 
police station, and so arose a case 
favourable for a decision as to the legiti- 
mate right we claim of open-air public 
speaking in the Square. The Home 
Secretary says—‘‘ You can go to the 
Square, any of you who think we are 
wrong, and thereupon bring an action if 
you are interfered with.” But how 
are we to raise such a case? I hope 
the Attorney General will address himself 
to this point. How are we who want the 
question settled peaceably, who wish to 
prevent anything like a collision between 
the authorities and the people—how are 
we to get a case upon which to challenge 
a judicial decision in the Courts? 
Suppose we call a meeting there to- 
morrow, immediately you take precau- 
tions to stop it, and if we have people 
around us whom we could not control, 
there would be a collision between them 
and the police; and then, again, the old 
question of riot and resisting the police 
comes forward. I do not profess to be 
a lawyer, and am looking at this asa 
layman merely. The Attorney General 
will admit, I think, that if you have the 
question of riot introduced, the point at 
once becomes complicated, and you can- 
not get that clear decision on the right 
of meeting which we desire to raise. 
I know of a case identically the same, 
in another part of the United Kingdom, 
when a friend of mine sought to raise 
the point we desire to raise, but I saw 
at once he had complicated his position 
by resisting the police in the execu- 
tion of their duty ; and, I suppose, the 
reason I escaped, was because I did not 
resist the police. I hope the Attorney 
General clearly understands we want 
this question settled in a peaceable 
manner; we are prepared to receive & 
judicial decision, but we are not pre- 

ared to take the people to Trafalgar 

quare, and allow you to use physical 
force against them, and then say that 
we had a lot of roughe and created 
disorder, when we induced a body of 


respectable persons to demonstrate their 
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position. It is a disgrace to London to 
see the way in which such large 
bodies of police are marched to 
public meetings. I presided the other 
day at a meeting on Clerkenwell Green, 
and somebody present counted the 
number of police onthe ground. I have 
spoken often on Olerkenwell Green, and 
so have many of my friends near me— 
it is not, perhaps, the sort of thing Mem- 
bers opposite are in the habit of doing— 
still, acting within our right, we have 
done it. It was a cold night, about a 
fortnight ago, and there were enough 
police present to make in themselves a 
large meeting. Since 1887 this practice 
of drafting otf bodies of police to attend 
public meetings has been going on. I 
first noticed it at a meeting I attended 
at Wood Green, one of the first of a 
series of meetings held to make public 
protest against the Ooercion Act, and 
there quite an army of police were pre- 
sent, surrounding the doors of the 
assembly room where the meeting was 
held. Since then we have become used 
to the practice in London, and I suppose 
it will continue until we get rid of the 
present Government, ‘‘a consummation 
devoutly to be wished.’’ That is. the 
task we shall set ourselves, and the 
challenge taken up this evening will 
help us towards that desired end. Just 
a word in reference to the speech of the 
hon. Member for Reading. He spoke of 
a big petition signed largely by a num- 
ber of workmen living in the neighbour- 
hood of Trafalgar Square, and it would 
be instructive to hear where this large 
number of workmen live in the vicinity 
of Trafalgar Square. I will allow there 
are two blucks of model dwellings— 
though they are a considerable distance 
away—but elsewhere I do not know 
where you will find these working-class 
residents. I am not speaking of traders 
and persons of leisure. It seems 
to me very strange that to present 
this London petition recourse should 
be had to the hon. Member for 
the distant constituency of Reading, 
when hon. Members opposite are 
proud of reminding us that their Me- 
tropolitan representation is five times 
the strength of ours. Were there no 
colleagues of the right hon. Gentleman 
the First Lord of the Treasury to pre- 


sent this Petition against holding meet- 


ings in Trafalgar Square signed by 


working men of that neighbourhood? 
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Possibly, if one of these hon. Members 
had done so, it would have provoked the 
expression of a strong counter feeling 
among his constituents. We have seen 
the defence of the Government action 
comes not from Metropolitan Conserva- 
tive Members, but from the hon. Mem- 
ber for Reading. Is that because hon. 
Members knew there is a strong and 
determined feeling on the part of the 
superior minded working classes in the 
Metropolis to obtain back again for 
themselves the right of user of Trafalgar 
Square for public meetings? They 
know that large members. of working 
men, while they are not prepared to 
place themselves in collision with the 
authorities, wish, by Constitutional 
means, to effect this purpose, and there 
is evidence that they will carry out their 
desire. The whole debate, so far as it 
has proceeded upon the other side, has 
been most discouraging to us; but if 
you think you will get rid of this ques- 
tion by simply telling us that certain 
clauses of the Police Regulation Act 
give the power of absorbing this use of 
the Square which has been enjoyed by 
the people for a long series of years, let 
me tell you, you entirely fail to satisfy 
us and a very large number of persons 
outside. We want to see, we hope to 
see, that question settled in a way satis- 
factory to everyone, and I am sure the 
only way of a reasonable compromise is 
that which we have offered again and 
again, that the right of meeting in the 
Square should be recognized, duly 
regulated, and under proper con- 
trol, so that all who desire 
to legitimately use the Square for a 
meeting should have the opportunity of 
doing so. Even now, before this debate 
closes, it is not too late for Her 
Majesty’s Government to say something 
of a conciliatory character on this 
question. I am sure it would be worth 
their while, even if they cannot agree 
with our offer. They might offer some- 
thing which would be considered a little 
more conciliatory than anything we 
have had from them up to the present. 
The allusions to meetings in ‘‘ Dod 
Street” and in ‘‘Seven Dials’ have 
no relation to the case. Those are 
thoroughfares, and no one can for a 
momént say that ‘‘Seven Dials,” 
where Temperance speakers and street 
preachers have set up their little stands, 
comes within the categoty’ of open 
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spaces, and is the sort of place to hold 
a big meeting. In Trafalgar Square 

ou have quite different circumstances : 
it isan open space. Technically, it isa 
thoroughfare, but practically it is not 
so, and it is fully suited for the object for 
which it has been used in times gone 
by, and for which it will have to be 
used again. Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment must be prepared to hear of this 
Trafalgar Square question over and 
over again, so long as they keep their 
present position. We are determined, 
even if we lose the right of meeting 
there, that that right shall not be taken 
‘away from the people on a warrant or 
notice issued by the Chief Commis- 
sioner of Police for the time being. We 
are determined not to lose the 
right ; and I ask the Government if 
they are disposed to offer us the op- 
portunity of a settlement by the dis- 
cussion of a Bill, or in a Constitutional 
manner? We shall continue to ad- 
monish the people to be patient, we 
shall educate the people—though they 
scarcely require that—to wait patiently 
for the time when the Government will 
have to give the opportunity for the 
expression of that displeasure at the 
Government’s aetion in regard to 
Trafalgar Square, which the people 
will not hesitate to express. 

*Mr. HOWELL (Bethnal Green, 
N.E.) rose to continue the debate. 


An hon. Memser called attention to 
the fact that there were not 40 Members 
present. The House was counted, and 
40 Members were found to be present. 


*Mr. HOWELL: It was not my in- 
tention to take part in this debate, and 
I do not think I should have done so, but 
for the amazing speeches of the Home 
Secretary and the hon. Member for 
Lanarkshire (Mr. C. Graham). I feel 
that my position in regard to this ques- 
tion is a somewhat peculiar one, and I 
am, therefore, compelled to trespass for 
afew moments upon the time of the 
House. In the first place, I defy any 
Member of the Government or any hon. 
Member on the Ministerial side of the 
House to point to anything in my past 
political career which can justify the 
assertion that I have ever promoted 
meetings in the open air which have 
led to disturbance or have been likely 
to cause disorder. But I have been 
concerned in some of the largest open 


Hr. J. Rowlands 
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air meetings which ever took place in 
this country, and they have been alto- 
gether free from anything like annoy- 
ance, riot, or disturbance. So far as 
the meetings in Trafalgar Square are 
concerned, I may inform hon. Members 
opposite that they have been witnessed 
with approval by most of the residents 
from the balconies and windows of their 
houses. I am by no means anxious 
that there should be any disturbance in 
Trafalgar Square at this moment—not 
that I am anxious that there ever should 
be, but I am specially anxious that under 
existing circumstances no disturbance 
should take place there. The speeches 
of the Home Secretary and the hon. 
Member for Lanarkshire seemed to me 
distinctly to invite a meeting in Trafalgar 
Square, in order that it may be put 
down. 

*Mr. CUNINGHAME GRAHAM: 
I do not think that the hon. Member is 
fairly construing my remarks. I think 
my remarks were calculated to invite 
not to assemble in Trafalgar 

uare. 

*Mr. HOWELL: I was obliged to 
put my own construction upon the 
words of the hon. Gentleman, and I 
considered that the whole tone of the 
speech invited a meeting, especiall 
when it is taken in connection wit 
that of the Home Secretary. I must 
say that the Home Secretary has taken 
up @ peculiar position for a lawyer 
to take—namely, that the citizens of 
this country have no rights except those 
which are given to them by Statute. I 
de not profess to be a Constitutional 
lawyer, nor do I profess to ‘be a lawyer 
at all; but I have dipped into some 
law books in my time, and I have en- 
deavoured to find out what the rights 
and duties of a citizen are. Itis asome- 
what complicated subject ; but, as far as 
I have been able to find out, [ believe 
that a citizen is entitled to do whatever 
he is not prohibited from doing, either 
by Common Law or by Statute. The 
majority of the rights we enjoy as citi- 
zens are not rights which are laid down 
either by Statute Law or by Common 
Law, but are—although the phrase is 
often sneered at—the natural rights of 
every citizen. I shall be very much 
astonished if the Attorney General sup- 
ports the statement of the Home Seore- 
tary that user does not give a right of 
meeting in a particular place. The right 


Answer to Her 
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of meeting in Trafalgar Square goes 
back certainly 40 years. A meeting 
there was proclaimed by a Oonservative 
Government in 1866, but that proclama- 
tion was not enforced, and was practi- 
cally withdrawn, as the proclamation 
was abandoned and the meeting was 
held. Under those circumstances, the 
working men were justified in believing 
they had a right to meet in Trafalgar 
Square; and, that being so, they ought 
to have been dealt with tenderly. Both 
the Home Office and Scotland Yard 
ought to have been careful how they dis- 
turbed such meetings. The position of 
the working men is strengthened by the 
fact mentioned by the hon. Member for 
Haggerston, that the meetings which 
preceded the one which was interfered 
with by the police were got up with 
money supplied by liberal-minded Mem- 
bers of the Conservative Party, who 
seem to have supplied both of the 
sections with money on that occasion. 
The natural eonsequence was disturbance 
and riot, and then came proclamations 
forbidding the holding of what had 
hitherto been regarded as perfectly 
legal, lawful, and peaceable meetings. 
Perhaps I may say that, although my 
name has been connected with the meet- 


. ing which took place, in which Trafalgar 


Square was referred to the other night, 
and although I have been identified 
with meetings of the working classes in 
the Metropolis for more than 30 years, 
yet I never, under any circumstances, 
sanctioned bymy presence or by my voice 
a meeting on a Sunday. Therefore I 
did not approve of the meeting which 
took place on that fatal Sunday; but I 
maintain that those men who went there, 
believing that they were acting legally, 
ought not to have been treated with 
violence by the right hon. Gentleman 
opposite who says he is as anxious as 
we are to protect the right of public 
meeting in the Metropolis. As regards 
the present position of the question, it 
is a difficult and complicated one. We 
have endeavoured to advise the peace- 
able working men of London not to at- 
tempt under the existing circumstances 
to hold a meeting in Trafalgar Square, 
lest there should be a conflict with the 
police. Yet we have been classed by 
the right hon. Gentleman with those 
who have hounded the people on to 
such meetings. 
Mr. MATTHEWS: No. 


{Manca 5, 1889} 
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*Mr. HOWELL: That was certainly 
the impression left on my mind. The 
Metropolitan Members have all prayed 
their friends to keep quiet under 
existing circumstances. We know 
that there are persons who hound 
the people to into Trafalgar 
Square and hold meetings, and the only 
reason why a great demonstration is 
not called there is that they have not the 
pluck to go by themselves, but wait un- 
til some Metropolitan Liberal Member 
will head them. As far as we are con- 
cerned, however, we do not intend to 
place ourselves in the position of leading 
a mob to Trafalgar Square; we say, let 
those who want such an assemblage, or 
a conflict with the police, head such a 
—s ; for my own part I wash my 

ands of it. But I must say that, if the 
Home Secretary’s words meant anything 
at all, they were an invitation to the 
people to go to Trafalgar Square. 

Taz HOME SECRETARY: The hon. 
Member must have misunderstood me. 
What my words were intended to convey 
was, that it is open to anyone who wishes 
to bring an action to do so. 

*Mr. HOWELL: I suppose I must 
be somewhat obtuse, for I am unable to 
see the difference between the position 
the right hon. Gentleman now takes up 
and that which he assumed a short time 
ago. I would ask how is it possible, 
under the circumstances, to bring 
an action? The only course we can 
conceive has been taken. The police 
block the Square, and will not allow 
anyone to go through; so that the only 
way in which persons can get into 
the Square to hold a meeting is by 
hustling the police, in which case they 
would be accused of attacking them ; so 
that, instead of the question being one 
as to the right of public meeting, it 
becomes a mere charge of assaulting 
the police. I know the matter is a 
somewhat difficult one, and am anxious 
that by something said, either in or out 
of this House, some course may be 
taken that will enable us to try the 
right of public meeting, without coming 
into unnecessary collision with the police 
or the military authorities. It seems to 
me that some easy solution of the ques- 
tion might be found. The right hon. 
Gentleman paid a compliment to the 
working men in saying they were not 
anxious, to promote disorder, and any- 
one knowing the history of the move- 
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ment in London will thoroughly endorse 
that statement. I think that the 
Government might put this question at 
rest, either by framing regulations to 
be observed in regard to meetings in 
Trafalgar Square, or by bringing in a 
Bill on the subject. It seems to me that 
the Police Acts that have been referred 
to have been looked up after the occa- 
sion, as we never knew them to be 
relied upon before; and certainly they 
were not the Acts cited by the Home 
Secretary in the first instance. The 
first contention put forward was that Tra- 
falgar Square was the private property 
of the Crown; but I suppose the Home 
Seeretary could not well reconcile that 
with the attitude of the right hon. Gen- 
tleman sitting on the same Bench with 
him. When the question of the semi- 
disorderly meetings which preceded the 
suppressed meeting arose, and there 
was some fear of a conflict, the First 
Commissioner of Works was asked a 
Question in this House, and in reply to 
that question, he said he had not the 
power to interfere, and then added that 
if he had the power be had not the will 
This was practically giving to the work- 
ing classes of London, and to the 
‘‘fringe’’ spoken of by the Home Sec- 
retary, an invitation to make Trafalgar 
Square a kind of home. That invita- 
tion did not come from the Liberal 
Members: on the contrary, it was depre- 
cated by them, just as they would depre- 
cate anything tending to bring the people 
and the police into collision. But since 
the Government will not accept the sug- 
gestion of my hon. Friend the Member 
for Haggerston (Mr. Cremer), and will 
do nothing to facilitate a settlement of 
this question in a Court of Law, they 
are, I maintain, in duty bound, as the 
upholders of law and order, to bring in 
@ measure dealing with the subject. I 
would, before concluding, accentuate the 
remarks of my hon. Friend as to the 
attitude taken in 1886, believing that it 
deserves to be accentuated, because it 
arose in this way. We were told we 
had aright of meeting in Hyde Park 
and some of the other parks of the 
Metropolis, and we certainly now possess 
the right; but we had to fight for it 
eontinuously until the concession was 
obtained. Prior to this, however, we 
‘were told by the then Conservative 
Government that we had no right of 
meoting in the parks, though we had 
Hr. Howell 
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the right of meeting in Trafalgar 
Square. Under all these circumstances; 
and in view of all these contradictory 
statements by Members of Conservative 
Governments, we say it is the bounden 
duty of the present Government, before 
some great catastrophe takes place, to 
endeavour, and that promptly, to settle 
this important question. 

*Mr. CONYBEARE: I must say that 
I do not share the opinions of some of 
my hon. Friends on this side of the 
House as to the attitude the Govern- 
ment have taken on this question. Iam 
not disappointed at being met by a simple 
non possumus on the part of the Govern- 
ment; it is exactly what I expected; 
and, had they taken any other line, 
there would have been grounds on my 
part for surprise. I congratulate the 
Radicals of the Metropolis on the sucs 
cess of their recent action in having pro- 
cured a whole evening for the discussion 
of this important subject. It is less 
than a week since a convention or con- 
ference of the Radical Clubs of the 
Metropolis met to consider their future 
action on this matter. We had there 
the Metropolitan Members represented 


by the hon. Member for Bethnal 
Green (Mr. Pickersgill), the hon. 
Member for Battersea (Mr. O. V. 


Morgan), and the hon. and learned 
Member for Hackney (Sir C. Russell), 
who has spoken with such _ force 
to-night, and has put to the Home 
Secretary questions which he cannot 
answer; and the result has been that 
we have brought this question into the 
front rank, and at the same time have 
stimulated into a more active frame of 
mind the representatives of Liberalism 
and Radicalism in the Metropolis. The 
question is not whether Trafalgar Square 
is the most convenient place of meeting ; 
it is as to what are the Constitutional 
rights of the citizens of London ; and the 
Government may rest assured that, as 
previous Tory Home Secretaries have 
been signally defeated on this question, 
80, likewise, will they be, whether in a 
Court of Law or elsewhere. The last 
time this question was-brought promi- 
nently forward was when Hyde Park 
was won for the right of public meet- 
ing on the part of the people. It is 
not quite accurate to say, as some 
have said, that it was won by the 
passing of the Parks Act. If I 
recollect aright, the Parks Act was 
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not pidséd twiitil sine years later, 1872. 
The fight was really won when our 
forefathers tore down the railings 
of Hyde Park. [Mr. J. Rowxanps: 
Your forefathers are now in the House. | 
Yes. I am glad to think so, and I hope 
they will stand by us now when we try to 
assert the right of free speech, though 
wecannot by any possibility do it in the 
same fashion, because Trafalgar Square 
could easily, being a comparatively 
small space, he occupied by police and 
soldiery, and rendered impregnable 
against unarmed men. I, for one—and 
I think I have a right to protest against 
the slanders which have a showered 


upon me—have never counselled the. 


people of the Metropolis to rush upon 
the batons of the police in Trafalgar 
Square. I have taken an active part 
certainly, but not a violently active part 
in certain meetings held on Saturday 
afternoons, last summer, and in connec- 
tion with one of which a case came before 
the magistrates. And I have deemed it 
my duty to come forward in assertion 
of the right of free speech and free 
public meeting, both in this House 
and elsewhere; and I defy the Dasly 
News, or any other paper, or any 
other person or_ politician, to 
charge me with having — incited 
the crowd in London to violent 
attacks upon the police, or to throw 
themselves upon the bludgeons of the 

lice in Trafalgar Square. I took part 
in the Conference to which I have already 
referred; but, far from sharing the 
views which some were prepared to 
advocate in that Convention, I gave 
advice of an opposite character, and it 
was upon my suggestion that the hon. 


Members for the Metropolis brought the. 


matter forward this evening in the way 
in which they have done. |4 Jaugh.]| 


Hon. Members may sneer, but I decline. 


to be bound by a merely geographical in- 
terpretation of my Parliamentary duties. 
Now, the Home Secretary has made a 
series of comments which are not war- 
ranted by the facts as they exist. He 
has, with a degree of assurance which 
would be surprising in anyone else, 
charged us with being afraid to try the 
issue involved in this case. It is a little 
too bad that the right hon. Gentleman, 
having commenced his speech with a 
criticism of that kind, should wind up 
by comparing. honest artizans and 
mechanics of the Metropolis to vultures 
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ad birds of prey, and that he should ase 
other insulting language with respect to’ 
them. With regard to the legal aspect: 
of the question, the right hon. Gentle- 
man says there have been some 20 
opportunities when we might have tried 
the question. There have not been 20, 
but there have been a certain number, of 
every one of which we have availed our- 
selves, and that in spite of repeated 
obstacles, which I charge the Govern- 
ment with having deliberately thrown in 
our way, and through which we have not 
yetsucceeded in getting this questiontried 
upon its merits. We have been thwarted, 
so to speak, by the most miserable and 
pettifogging quibbles which could pos- 
sibly be suggested by a third or fifth- 
rate lawyer. I ventured to ask the 
Home Secretary his authority for still 
continuing the illegal proclamation of 
Sir Charles Warren, and he replied it 
consisted of the decisions of Justices 
Charles, Wills, and Grantham. But 
those judgments were directed, not to 
the legality of the proclamation, nor 
even to the question whether 
there is any right of meeting in 
Trafalgar Square; and what we desire 
is that the case should be tried 
upon its merits, and not upon any bye- 
issue. Let us see what those cases 
were. In the first, the decision of Mr. 
Justice Charles was given in the case of 
the Queen against Mr. Cuninghame 
Graham, arising out of the fatal meet- 
ing on the 13th November, and-which 
will cause the day to be known 
in history as ‘‘ Bloody Sunday.” fF 
contend that if the police had not been 
there, and there had been no illegal 
attempt to disperse a perfectly orderly 
and peaceable meeting, there would 
have been no disturbance. And the 
disturbance thus illegally occasioned by 
the Government prejudiced the whole 
issue, for the charge against my hon. 
Friend (Mr. Graham) on that occasion 
was that he had participated in an un- 
lawful assembly, and on that charge he 
was sentenced, being acquitted on {the 
charge of riot. But even were our 
right to meet in the Square admitted 
by all, that same charge might have 
arisen in the event of a disturbance, 
from whatever cause, taking place ; and, 
therefore, supposing Mr. Justice Charles, 
in summing up on the question whether, 
owing to the disturbance, my. hon. 
Friend had taken part in an unlawful 
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assembly, had said anything about the 
question of the right of public meeting 
in Trafalgar Square, it would have been 
a mere obster dictum, and would not have 
had the slightest weight as a judicial 
decision, and the Home Secretary must 
know that quite as well as myself. 
I maintain that there is no more right 
to interfere with a meeting of working 
men in Trafalgar Square than there is 
to interfere with a meeting at avy club, 
unless a dangerous disturbance arises, 
and then in both cases it might become 
the duty of the police to interfere. I 
come now to the Judgment of Mr. 
Justice Wills and Mr. Justice Grantham. 
In that case my friend Mr. Dillon 
Lewis had the courage to come for- 
ward in defence of the public rights. 
And I think every citizen owes him a 
debt of gratitude for the unselfish 
devotion with which he has fought this 
question. The Home Secretary has told 
us that in that case the Judges decided 
that there was no right to hold a meet- 
ing in Trafalgar Square. That is 
not so. That question was not raised 
and argued on its merits—at any 
rate, no binding decision was given 
upon it, for in their Judgment the 
Judges distinctly state, ‘‘ We abstain 
from pronouncing a Judgment on the 
right of public meeting, which we think 
it is not for us to decide.” Therefore, 
whatever opinion they may have ex- 
pressed in that case, it was, asin the case 
of Mr. Cuninghame Graham, a mere 
obiter dictum, which is not entitled to be 
considered as a judicial decision. The 
charge preferred by Mr. Lewis was a 
charge of conspiracy against the police 
and the Home Secretary to prevent 
the people from exercising their just 
and acknowledged rights. The pre- 
cise charge was that of conspiring 
by unlawful violence and unlawful 
means to prevent Her Majesty’s 
subjects from exercising their lawful 
rights; to injure and annoy the people, 
and to deprive them of their just rights, 
thereby endangering the public peace. 
And I think the following facts upon 
which Mr. Dillon Lewis framed his 
charge will, in the opinion of most 
people, amply justify his action. I am 
reading from the sworn information of 
James Parker, of 51, Southampton 
Street, Camberwell, who states that 


* A body of police—some 12 or 15 of the N 
Division stationed at the Obelisk, marched for- 
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ward and placed themselves in front of us, and 
several others marched by the side of the pro- 
cessions, and attempted to push members of the 
processions out of position and to get into the 
procession. . . . . It was about four 
o’clock, and the several processions which I 
and the other four officers hereinbefore men- 
tioned were leading, were at the foot of the 
Surrey side of Westminster Bridge, when one 
of the police constables who had followed at 
the side of the processionists and had made 
himself conspicuous by pushing against them 
and trying to force himself into their ranks, 
said to the Police Constables near him, ‘ Now 
the b —’s will be sent back quicker than 
what they came.’ When we arrived at the 
centre of the bridge a mounted patrol rode up 
from the Middlesex side and gave some orders 
to a policeman, who seemed to be in command 
of the police who were accompanying our pro- 
cessions, and the man who received the orders 
said to him in reply, ‘Good God, are we to 
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do that?’ The Patrol replied, ‘That's 
your orders.’ The processions  con- 
tinued on until we arrived at the 
rests in Bridge Street, when the 


processions wheeled round between the two 
rests, and the head of the procession so faced 
the police, mounted and foot, that were drawn 
up, to the number of some 300 to 400, at the 
corner of, and stretching across, Parliament 
Street from one side to the other, with the 
obvious purpose of preventing any of the 
public passing up and through Parliament Street. 
I put my hand gently on the head of one of the 
horses for the purpose merely of asserting my 
legal right not to have the passage over a public 
highway barred to me, and asked to be allowed 
to pass through Parliament Street, whereupon 
I was immediately struck with their fists by 
two police constables, and thereupon immedi- 
ately the whole of the police constables on foot 
drew their staves and commenced a violent and 
indiseriminate attack upon the members of the 
procession, beating them over their heads and 
bodies without provocation of the slightest kind, 
In particular, I saw one police constable strike 
a man named John Simpson over the shoulders 
with his truncheon, and kick him in the back as 
he was going away from him after being struck. 
Simpson had done nothing, and was walking 
quietly immediately in the next rank to me. 
Simultaneously with the assault on the people 
by the foot police, the mounte2 constables 
charged the processionists, knocking down and 
riding over them, and J saw one mounted police- 
man ride a woman down deliberately and ride 
over her. I and others assisted to pick her up, 
and she stated she had just been to St Thomas’ 
Hospital to visit her husband, who was an in- 
patientthere. The police also knocked down 
an old man, who told me he had been asoldier 
and had fought under Sir Charles Warren. I 
appealed to Superintendent Dunlop, who was 
in command there, to call his men off, and I 
would take the procession another way, and the 
head of the procession by my instructions 
moved towards Storey’s Gate.” 


The circumstancesare of soextraordinary 
a nature that one would scarcely imagine 
they could occur in a civilized country. 
One would imagine one was reading 
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a description of the Peterloo massacre 
or some of the outrages which 
have disgraced the Government of Ire- 
land at the present day. But the fact 
is, that I have been reading the 
sworn testimony of one of those 
who was present on this parti- 
cular occasion in Parliament Street 
within a few hundred yards of this 
building. And I would ask the House 
particularly to notice that this was not a 
meeting that was being held in a dis- 
orderly fashion, or even in disobedience 
to an illegal police proclamation. It 
was a peaceable and perfectly legitimate 
procession, as to the regulation, but not 
the suppression, of which the Police Act 
contains specific provisions. Mr. Lewis 
applied for a warrant against Sir Charles 
Warren, the Home Secretary, and the 
Chief Commissioner of Works. The 
magistrate refused to grant the summons, 
and Mr. Lewis was compelled to go to a 
Superior Court and ask for a mandamus 
to compel the magistrate to grant the 
summons. The decision of Justices 
Wills and Grantham was not that there 
was no right of public meeting in Tra- 
falgar Square. They declared that that 
question was not before them, and the 
only question they did decide was that 
the magistrate having exercised his 
jurisdiction, it was not competent for 
them to review it, however wrongly it 
might have been exercised. My con- 
tention, however, is that the decision of 
the Superior Court was wrong, and that 
the Judges had the right to interfere. 
For in refusing to grant a summons, the 
magistrate did not exercise his jurisdic- 
tion in such a manner as to oust 
the right of appeal. I hope that 
after this explanation we shall hear no 
more from the Home Secretary or from 
the Front Bench that the question at 
issue in that case was the question of the 

ublic right of meeting in Trafalgar 

quare, and that it was decided against 
us by the Judges. I may add to what I 
have said in this connection that if the 
magistrate—Mr. Vaughan—had granted 
the summons Mr. Lewis would have in- 
sisted, under the Vexatious Indictments 
Act, on being bound over to prosecute. 
In the case of Mr. Saunders, that 
gentleman went deliberately to Trafal- 
gar Square, by a sort of arrangement 
with the police, and allowed himself to 
be technically assaulted in order that he 
might bring a _ specific case to 
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trial. I hold in my hand a report 
of the proceedings before Sir 
James Ingham, the magistrate, who | 
dismissed it, because, forsooth, Mr. 
Saunders, who used to be a Member of 
this House, did not use violence enough. 
Mr. Corrie Grant, the able advocate of 
Mr. Saunders, asked that the case might 
be dealt with in such a manner as to 
allow of an appeal, but Sir J. Ingham 
refused, on the ground that he had 
neither assaulted nor resisted the police. 
And this leads me to remark upon the 
ridiculous position to which the Govern- 
ment have brought the question, in 
their efforts to shirk a fair decision. 
Mr. Saunders was put out of Court, 
‘because he would not resist the police. 
In Borgia’s case, we are ruled out of 
Court because he did. In Mr. Saunders’ 
case the question of Sir OC. Warren’s 
authority for the issue of a Proclamation 
was argued. Now the Home Secretary in 
a reply which he gave to a Question 
which I put to him to-day, stated that 
the Chief Commissioner acted under the 
Police Act. It is to be regretted that 
the right hon. Gentleman does not make 
his official answers square with the 
views of the legal advisers of the Go- 
vernment, for I find that in the case of 
Mr. Saunders, Mr. Poland distinctly 
stated that these Proclamations do not 
come under the Police Act, but that they 
are notices underthe Common Law. It 
is very strange if they are notices under 
the Common Law that the right hon. 
Gentleman should come down here and 
say that they are authorized by the 
Police Act. I would recommend the 
right hon. Gentleman to make himself 
better acquainted with the contents of the 
Police Act. I am not surprised that he 
refused to read the section of the 
Statute when he was challenged to do so 
by the hon. Gentleman the Mem- 
ber for Hackney (Sir ©. Russell). 
That section 52 (of 2 and 3 Vic. ¢ 47), 
merely provides that the Police may 
‘‘make regulations for the route to be 
observed by all carts, carriages, horses, 
and persons, and for preventing ob- 
struction of the streets and thorough- 
fares in all times of er pro- 
cessions,” not a word about public 
meetings in open spaces, much less 
about proclaiming during the sweet 
will and pleasure of the Police 
Commissioner all meetings whatever. 
Now I come to the Borgia case, where 








7639 Alpers in 
tie inforturiats young man Borgia had 


his coat torn off his back and was nearly’ 


throttled by the police for merely stand- 
ing by the balustrade in the Square and 
remonstrating against the brutal violence 
with which one of these moral miracles 
in blue threw down a poor woman. It 
is, by the way, a fair comment upon the 
equitable administration of the law, 
that this poor fellow was treated by the 

lice with ferocious violence, while Mr. 

unders and myself, though we were 
speaking and putting resolutions, were 
never touched by them. In this case, 
as is well known, the Government pro- 
mised that a case should be stated so as 
fairly to raise the questions at issue. On 
the strength of their pledge, we under- 
tovk to hold no more meetings. We 
have honourably fulfilled our under- 
taking. The Government have, as 
usual, basely and dishonourably gone 
back upon their word ; and, through the 
Treasury Solicitor and Mr. Poland, have 
got a case stated, which simply pre- 
judges the whole issue, and, as the 


Home Secretary has himself ad- 
mitted, is simply useless for the 
purpose we have in view. In 


all these cases the Government, so far 
from assisting in bringing the question to 
an issue, have confronted us with every 
difficulty and obstacle that could be put 
inour way. We have done everything 
in our power to get the question tested 
by a competent legal tribunal, and we 
have been met by nothing but quib- 
bling and pettifogging objections. And 
now the Home Secretary has the audacity 
to come and sneer at us for not having 
tried the case in a Court of law, because 
we knew we should fail. Such is the can- 
dour of the present Government. The 
Government may protest that they are 
in favour of public meetings in open 

; but atthe bottom of their hearts 
they are nothing of the kind, unless, 
indeed, the dames of the Primrose 

e choose to hold a meeting in 
Trafalgar Square to bolster up Coercion 
in Ireland, when, no doubt, the Govern- 
ment would do all in their power to pro- 
tect them from contact with the people. 
The Home Secretary spun a long yarn, 
and went into elaborate arguments as 
to the right of meeting in a public 
thoroughfare. Now, none of us ever 
claimed an indisputable right of meeting 
in a public thoroughfare, or that we 
should block up Parliament Street and 
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interfere with the ordinary cours of 
business: ‘What we claim is thé 
right of meeting in open spaces, and 
it is that Constitutional right which 
the Government, in a despotic man- 
ner, are trying to deprive us of. 
We contend that our right to meet in 
open spaces in inalienable, inherent, and 
constitutional. Let me point out how 
we have been deprived of it. It is not 
that the Government have refused to 
allow a particular meeting to be held; we 
know perfectly well that the law permits 
magistrates to prevent a particular 
meeting, when it is believed it wilk 
cause danger to and alarm peacenble 
citizens. ‘‘But even then it has been 
expressly laid down by Chief Baron 
Pallis in O’Kelly v. Haryey,” that 

“A magistrate is not justified in forcibly 
dispersing a meeting on the ground merely 
that he believes or has reasonable and prob- 
able grounds for believing that the meeting 
was held with an unlawful intent, unless the 
meeting be in itself unlawful; and a plea jus- 
tifying an assault on the ground that it was 
committed by a magistrate in the dispersing of 
a meeting must either allege as a fact that the 


meeting was unlawful, or must state facts from 
which its unlawfulness can be inferred.’ 


That was not however sufficient for the 
Government. They would not limit 
themselves to doing that, for they knew 
they could not always depend on a jury 
justifying their lawless attacks upon 
unoffending citizens. So they issued 
a general proclamation prohibiting all 
meetings that had been called, or might 
be called in the future. I challenge the 
Home Secretary andthe Attorney General 
to point out anything in the Common 
Law which justifies the issue of a general 
proclamation of this kind. I say they 
have no right to deprive us of the right 
of public meeting, as such a proclama- 
tion enables them to do, from one end 
of the country to the other, for if it be 
lawful in Trafalgar Square, then they 
have equal authority to issue similar 
general proclamations in respect of 
any other open space. Then if the 
Common Law does not authorize this ac- 
tion, we are entitled to know if 
it is done under Statute Law. 
The right hon. Gentleman the Home 
Secretary has not cited any Statute Law. 
He quoted 2 and 3 Vic., chap. 47, see. 
52, as his authority, but that only au- 
thorises the Chief Commissioner to 
prevent the obstruction of thoroughfares 
on the occasion of public processions, 
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ublic rejoicings and illuminations. Now 
i wish to point out we are not contending 
that there is a legal right which you can 
point to in any particular Statute, al- 
though I believe if you refer to the Bill 
of Rights in the reign of William IIL., 
you will find the right of public meeting 
included. We however do not assert a 
mere right under Statute Law ; we take 
our stand on a far higher principle, we 
say that we have ajConstitutional right 
which has been sanctioned and empha- 
sized not only by outside authority but 
by this House itself; indeed we say 
that the right is anterior to the existence 
of this House. For this House itself is 
but the product by evolution of the 
ancient Teutonic custom of meeting 
together in the open to discuss the 
public affairs of the Commune. I find 
in the Journals of the House, for 
November and December, 1641, a refer- 
ence to this particular right, and it 
appears that the House itself supported 
the claim of the people to assemble 
in the open space outside the House, 
and discharged the constables from 
the duty imposed on them by the 
Government to disperse the people. 
What answer will the Attorney General 
be able to give on this point? There are 
many other authorities I could quote 
in support of my contention—among 
them the eminent jurist Storey and Lord 
Erskine. ButI do not wish to trouble 
the House further. I submit that I 
have laid contentions before it against 
which the Home Secretary has not 
advanced and cannot advance a single 
argument. Now, we are anxious to 
have this matter settled, and I will, 
therefore, make this fair offer to 
the Government. Will you authorize 
me at the next meeting of the 
Radical Clubs to state that if we raise 
this question in a peaceable form by 
means of a technical assault you will 
engage that we shall have it fairly tried 
before a competent authority, and not 
be met by all manner of technical and 
pettifogging quibbles? I can only 
say that if you decline this offer we can 
only believe that the Government wish 
to shirk a fair and square decision by 
the Courts of the country upon the 
merits of the case, and if that be the 
case, though I should be sorry to appear 
in any way to use a threat, I know 
enough of the public feeling out- 
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side to be able to say without fear of 
proving a false prophet, that many hon. 
Members on the Ministerial side of the 
House who represent Metropolitan con- 
stituencies will have at the next Election 
cause to regret that the Government 
have taken up this attitude. 


*Mrz. BRADLAUGH (Northampton) : 
I should not have taken part in the 
debate, but for the provocation given by 
the right hon. Gentleman the Home 
Secretary, who, in answer to the hon. 


and learned Member for Hackney, did 
not condescend to state on what 
particular Statute he relied as a warrant 
for the proclamation issued by the Chief 
Commissioner. Had he done so there 
would have been no necessity for con- 
tinuing the debate. All we have heard 
from him is that the proclamation was 
issued under 2 and 8 Vic., cap. 47, and 
when he was challenged as to the par- 
ticular section, he made no answer 
whatever. 


Tuz ATTORNEY GENERAL: He 
said section 52. 

*Mr. BRADLAUGH: I am obliged 
to the Attorney General for giving us 
this information, but 1 wish to point out 
that that section does not contain one 
word which could authorize the procla- 
mation which has been issued. I am 
endeavouring to put my point as clearly 
and as distinctly as possible. I have 
not the advantage which the right hon. 
Gentleman has of being a lawyer as 
well as a Member of this House, but 
I have the advantage of being guided 
by Statute Law. And I may point out 
that the proclamation which has been 
issued is not a proclamation forbidding 
some particular meeting, because it was 
likely to be attended by a breach of the 
peace ; but it was a general proclama- 
tion forbidding all persons to go in upon 
the Square, a proclamation applying to 
all meetings for all time—meetings 
which had been called, as well as meet- 
ings which had not been called. The 
Section does not authorize the prohibi- 
tion of any meeting under any 
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circumstances whatever. 
words— 


These are the 


‘¢ The Chief Commissioner may, from time to 
time, and as occasion shall require, make regula- 
tions for the route to be observed by all carts, 
carriage-horses and persons, and for the pre- 
venting of obstruction in the streets and 
thoroughfares within the Metropolis in all times 
of public proccessions, public rejoicing and 
illumination ; also he shall give Tcodioes to 
the constables for keeping order and for pre- 
venting any obstruction of the thcroughfares.” 


Now, this really means preventing 
obstruction of the thoroughfare in the 
immediate neighbourhood of Her 
Majesty’s Palaces, public offices, high 
courts, parliament, courts of law and 
equity, police-courts, theatres, and other 
places of public resort, and I suggest 
that the only meaning is to give the 
Chief Commissioner of Police such 
power as he ought to have for reason- 
able purposes. He has no power to 
prevent public meetings at all. There 
is only a power to regulate traffic, so as 
to prevent obstruction so far as is con- 
sistent with permitting a thing lawful 
to happen. Now, in answer to my hon. 
and learned Friend the Member for 
Hackney, the Home Secretary said the 
question of the right to issue this 
proclamation had been already decided. 
I venture to reply that it has never been 
decided ; it has never been technically 
raised for decision; there has never 
been an opportunity of raising it, and 
the decision in the case of the Queen »v. 
Graham was a decision solely on the 
question of unlawful assembly. There 
was another charge presented to the 
jury, but the jury found against that 
charge: which was one of riot, and I 
need not point out that there may be an 
unlawful assembly for a perfectly lawful 
purpose. The purpose of going into 
Trafalgar Square may have been, and 
indeed was, perfectly lawful, but the 
means taken to obtain the end desired 
amounted in the opinion of the jury to 
an unlawful assembly. Therefore, the 
decision that there had been an unlawful 
assembly in no way alters or affects the 
right of meeting in Trafalgar Square. 
The case of ex-parte Dillon Lewis is still 
farther from any decision as to the right 
to issue any such proclamation. It is 
abundantly clear that there is no 
power to prevent theatres being opened, 
although large crowds might assemble. 
All that is cast upon the police in con- 
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nection with these crowds is the duty to 
regulate the traffic and the routes of 
carriages, and the direction in which 
pedestrians shall walk; and it never 
entered into human imagination until 
Chief Commissioner Warren issued his 
proclamation that anyone could do any- 
thing of this kind under this particular 
section. The Home Secretary, in 
answer to the challenge whether the 
Government had not permitted this 
question of right being tried out, said, 
it was perfectly open to anyone to bring 
an action for being obstructed in his 
rights—if such a right exist. I venture 
to say that no more ridiculous proposi- 
tion was ever made. It is perfectly 
clear that I have a right to walk along 
any thoroughfare ; but if it happen that 
I come into collision—not intentionally 
or in a criminal sense—with some other 
person exercising the same right, I have 
no right to bring an action against him 
because I have been obstructed in my 
right of passing along the thoroughfare. 
It is a most monstrous doctrine which 
the right hon. Gentleman has suggested. 
It is true that, in one sense, Trafalgar 
Square is a thoroughfare, because there 
are parts of it by which persons passing 
along might, somewhat inconveniently 
perhaps, go from one street to another. 
But it is not entirely a thoroughfare, 
because the position of the Nelson monu- 
ment and its pedestal is such as to 
prevent thoroughfare and to form a space 
exceedingly convenient for large numbers 
of persons to assemble without causing 
any sort of obstruction. Indeed, the 
argument of the right hon. Gentleman 
the Home Secretary goes the length of 
saying that there is no right of public 
meeting in this country at all. He says 
you have a right of public meeting in 
any place hired for the purpose ; but 
let me point out that the general public 
have no such right, even if they pay for 
admission to it. The right hon. Gentle- 
man’s proposition goes to the length of 
preventing public meetings entirely in 
this country. When we wanted peace- 
ably to try this right we were not allowed 
to do it, and now the right hon. Gentle- 
man taunts us with resorting to force. 
It is unfortunately true that, in con- 
nection with these meetings, some men 
have used very rash language, which 
has been utilized by the Home Secretary 
for the purpose of preventing public 
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meetings in Trafalgar Square altogether. 
If Trafalgar Square is not a proper 
place for holding’meetings, then let the 
Government say so properly by statu- 
tory enactment, and let it be declared 
clearly. The right hon. Gentleman told 
us that the right of public meeting in 
the parks—and he especially mentioned 
Hyde Park—had been given us by Sta- 
tute. I take leave to say I can find no 
such thing in any Statute. But the 
right hon. Gentleman will find—and I 
had an opportunity of arguing this 
point before Judges sitting on the Bench 
—and I had occasion to consider the 
point carefully when Mr. Odger and 
others were prosecuted—the right hon. 
Gentleman will, I say, find that the 
right of public meeting already exercised 
was admitted by Parliament to need 
some restriction, and as a consequence 
the right of public meeting was limited 
to certain parts of the parks; the 
right was regulated by statute law, 
but it was not created by it. 
I do not know what the Government’s 
contention is as to the future of the 
right of meeting in Trafalgar Square. 
The inconvenience to trade about there, 
and to the inhabitants of the neighbour- 
hood, may be fair ground for enacting 
something about the right of meeting 
there ; but it is no ground for arbitrary 
proclamation ; it is no ground for so 
using the police as to aggravate the 
people. The people of this Metropolis 
have been law-abiding. The meetings 
which have been heldin Trafalgar Square 
have been, with a few exceptions, orderly 
meetings. Hugemeetingshave been held 
there, with only such inconvenience as 
will always arise from the assembly of 
large bodies of people. If you say 
Trafalgar Square is a place where, 
under no circumstances, large bodies of 
people ought to assemble, that is a fair 
proposition to put to Parliament for 
consideration ; but that is very different 
to claiming the right of the Chief 
Commissioner to prohibit a meeting 
altogether at his mere whim and fancy. 


*Mr. PICTON (Leicester): Reference 
has been made to the 52nd section of the 
Metropolitan Police Amendment Act ; 
but I venture to say that at the time 
that Act was passed no one concerned 
ever dreamt that the 52nd section could 
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be put to the purposes to which it has 
been applied. I will show that, while 
many points in the Bill were objected 
to, no one ever supposed that the 52nd 
section could be applied as a means of 
interference with the liberties of the 
people. When the Bill was introduced, 
it was felt to be a very liberal measure. 
Oaptain Wood, we read in Hansard, 


** was strongly opposed to the Bill, as it tended 
greatly to interfere with the powers of the 
police, and was in some respects of a Republican 
tendency.” 


Upon the Report stage, Mr. Hume, 
who was then very active in Parliamen- 
tary life, objected to pay the expenses 
of the police out of the Consolidated 
Fund, and suggested that it should be 
an annual Vote like the Army and Navy. 
In that case Mr. Hume said that all dis- 
cussions as to the conduct of the police 
could take place at thesametime. This 
I mention to show the jealousy that 
was felt at the time as to the possi- 
bility of interference with popular 
liberty by the police. In the same 
month, July, 1839, while the Bill was in 
the Report stage, a terrible riot occurred 
in Birmingham, and during one of the 
discussions on the Bill Mr. T. Dun- 
combe called attention to the riot, and 
read an extract from the morning papers 
as follows :— 

‘‘Men, women, and children were thrown 
down and trampled on while the police be- 
laboured them right and left. Broken heads 
and arms, with other severe wounds, were the 
result. One man, who was returning from his 
work, had his teeth knocked out. The poor 
fellow exclaimed, ‘Am Iin England!’ Several 
special constables came up at the time and ex- 
pressed their horror at such proceedings.’’ 


On account of what took place, 
several hon. Members urged strongly 
the necessity of the House being 
on its guard against the possi- 
bility of an abuse of the law. 
Mr. Hume saw in this occurrence an 
additional reason for an annual Vote, 
instead of a charge on the Consolidated 
Fund, and said that the House should 
have a Constitutional check over the 
police. Mr. William Williams said— 
“The disturbance in Birmingham was 
created by the police. Now, under this Bill a 
person raising his arm merely to defend himself 
from a blow would be liable to imprisonment ; 
and could it be supposed that the magistrates 
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at Birmingham, under the present circumstances 
of > would not non-suit in such a 
case?” 


It will thus be seen that Members of 
the House of that time were on the 
watch against an abuse of police power, 
and yet, though a very large number of 
the clauses were keenly discussed, no 
one ever referred to Clause 52. Of 
course, they might expect that it would 
be made use of to prevent public meet- 
ings in time of excitement and danger. 
No one objected to that; but if they 
had thought that under the clause a 
proclamation could be put out indefi- 
nitely, or possibly for ever, preventing 
public meetings in well-known public 
places, Iam sure someone would have 
criticized the clause. I heartily agree 
with the hon. Member for Northampton 
(Mr. Bradlaugh) that the interpretation 
which finds such power in the clause is 
exceedingly forced, and is such a one as 
it requires a legal training to appreciate. 
I quite understand the desirability of 
coming to a. Division’ as soon as pos- 
sible, but at the same time the matter 
under discussion is one of such 
supreme importance to the peace and 
order of London in the future, that I 
must press on the Government the ne- 
cessity of coming to some more reason- 
able conclusion in regard to it than they 
have yet done. Never in recent times, 
where any such question has been raised 
between the Government and the people, 
have the people come worst off in the 
end. I believe that the Government and 
the public owe a great deal to the 
Liberal Members for Metropolitan con- 
stituencies for the persistent and patient 
efforts which they have made at some 
sacrifice to themselves to prevent any 
conflict between the people and the 
police on this subject; but I doubt 
whether even those hon. Members have 
the power of preventing such a conflict, 
unless the people who believe that they 
have aright to meetin Trafalgar Square 
see some way of having it peaceably 
established. 


*Tuz ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
R. Wessrer, Isle of Wight): Sir, 1 
should not have attempted to infuse a 
little life into the very dry bones of 
this debate, if I had not been directly 
appealed to by hon. Gentlemen below 

Mr. Picton 
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the Gangway opposite. I cannot help 
feeling that that debate has been, toa 
great extent, but a re-echo of the much 
more animated debate which took place 
on the same subject last Session; and I 
confess myself unable to understand on 
what ground the question should 
have been raised in its present shape, or 
the previous discussion revived. I con- 
ceive that the position in regard to the 
matter has not changed, and that there 
is no good reason why we should re- 
open the question on which the House 
has expressed a decided opinion. I have 
been somewhat challenged by the hon. 
and learned Member for South Hackney 
(Sir C. Russell). I must say, however, 
there has been throughout this debate, 
and even in the able speech of the hon. 
and learned Member, a _ confusion 
between the right of public meet- 
ing and the right.of free discussion. 
The House will remember the ani- 
mated debate which we had on 
a previous occasion, as to whether Tra- 
falgar Square is Crown property or open 
to the public. ‘The whole discussion to- 
night has proceeded on the basis that, 
either by Act of Parliament, by custom, 
or in some other way, Trafalgar Square 
has become dedicated to the public. 
Now, I assert that if Trafalgar Square 
has become dedicated to the public for 
the purpose of the general public pass- 
ing through and enjoying it, there is no 
legal right to occupy the Square for the 
purpose of public meetings. I stated in 
March last, in terms about which there 
can be no doubt, that there is no 
judgment or dictum to support the idea 
that there is a right to occupy any 
public thoroughfare for the purpose of 
a public meeting. There is no judgment 
which directly or incidentally recog- 
nizes any such right. This is not a 
question of the right of public meeting 
or of public discussion; it is simply a 
question of the place in which you are 
entitled to have discussion. The hon. 
and learned Member for Hackney 
has been obliged to admit that it is not 
a legal right that is claimed, but some- 
thing that rests upon custom. Free 
right of access for passage negatives the 
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right to occupy the whole space for a 

ublic meeting. The hon. and learned 
Moaibes for Camborne (Mr. Conybeare) 
said that in the case of Mr. Saunders, Mr. 
Poland, who appeared for the police con- 
stables, didnotrely upon the proclamation 
of the Commissioner, but relied upon the 
Common Law. But the hon. Member 
forgot that the notice was not that of 
the 18th of November, under the Metro- 
politan Police Act, but it was that of 
the 8th of November, issued with 
the sanction of the First Commissioner 
of’ Works, to which Mr. Poland’s 
observations were directed. With 
all respect for the hon. Member for 
Northampton (Mr. Bradlaugh), who, I 
must say, always argues legal points as 
if he had been brought up to the law, 
in my opinion the power given to the 
police to prevent obstruction will apply 
when the cause of obstruction is a pub- 
lic meeting. I expressed this opinion 
last year, and I believe the majority of 
Members who heard the discussion on 
that occasion were of opinion that the 
Commissioner of Police did not ex- 
ceed his authority in taking precautions 
that an obstruction was prevented. If 
the claim made is good in the case of 
Trafalgar Square, it will be equally 
good for Waterloo Place, the Thames 
Embankment, the front of Buckingham 
Palace, Belgrave Square, Regent Street, 
or Covent Garden Market. This so- 
called right is not a right known to the 
law at all. But, as the right hon. 
Gentleman the Home Secretary ex- 
pressed it, acquiescence. in an un- 
licensed user by a certain number of 
the public, in contravention of the 
public rights, may be permitted 
as long as no evil consequences are 
likely to follow; but when the 
Executive find that the result is to in- 
volve any section of the public in 
danger, or to tend to the public incon- 
venience, it is the duty of the 
Executive to step in and put an end to 
that which has been previously ac- 
quiesced in. Now, may I say that the 
only thing that has infused life into the 
debate has been the want of harmony 
among Members of the Opposition? I 
cannot join in attributing to the hon. 
and learned Member for Hackney the 
unworthy motive of desiring to reinstate 
himself in public favour. But still it 
is a little strange that the debate should 
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have occurred just after some unfor- 
tunate discussion. Now, I think all 
will agree that we ought not to bring 
political discussion into the streets. 
As a practical question, regulation 
is futile; for we could not limit 
the numbers attending a meeting— 
indeed, the hon. Member for Lanark 
has spoken of the population of London 
warranting the gathering together of 
200,000 or 250,000 persons. There must 
always be danger of a large mob getting 
out of hand, and where there is risk of 
danger prevention is ten thousand times 
better than cure. If there is any founda- 
tion for the suggestion that the riot of 
1886 was promoted with the object of 
damaging the then Government, surely 
that Government might have instituted 
inquiry, if it was deemed necessary. 
Her Majesty’s Government have en- 
deavoured to do their duty, as previous 
Governments have done; and I believe 
that no substantial ground has been 
shown for raising the question again on 
this Amendment. 


*Mr. J. STUART (Shoreditch, Hox- 
ton): The Attorney General says that 
Trafalgar Square stands on all-fours 
with Covent Garden Market and the 
other places he mentioned. We do not 
think so. We conceive there is enough 
in the peculiarities of Trafalgar Square 
to mark it off for particular treatment in 
this matter. The Attorney General 
speaks of passing and re-passing, but 
it is ridiculous for anyone to imagine 
that meetings cannot be held in certain 
portions of Trafalgar Square without in 
any way materially hindering the 
passing and re-passing of the public. 
The Attorney General also uses the old 
argument of how many grains go to a 
heap, and says it is impossible to regu- 
late the crowds who might assemble in 
the Square. If the hon. and learned 
Gentleman will read the Bill which I 
had the honour of bringing in last year, 
he will see that it is left to those guard- 
ing the public peace to remove persons 
who are endeavouring to attend a meet- 
ing beyond a certain prescribed space. 
Now, the Home Secretary made a 
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very unwise statement considering the 
present state of public feeling. 
If the Home Secretary means that he is 
willing we or any person shall have the 
" angen by some means of collusion, 
if I may use the word, with the police, of 
raising the legal aspects of the question, 
well and good; we are ready to do that. 
But if he merely means that people, 
without any such arrangement or collu- 
sion, are to endeavour to hold such a 
meeting in the Square, then that means 
simply an invitation tocreateariot. In 
the present state of public feeling, for 
any person to call a mass of people to- 
gether to endeavour to carry out such a 
suggestion, to take up what seemed to 
be the challenge of the right hon. 
Gentleman, would be to bring the people 
into conflict with the police, and this is 
& course neither I or any other 
of the Liberal Members of London 
can advise. On the contrary, we have 
stood in the way of such a thing, be- 
cause we do not see what good is to 
be gained by endeavouring to raise 
again the question of legality in such 
@ manner in the present state of feel- 
ing among the people and at the 
Home Offiee because a test case, free 
from the complications of an unlawful 
meeting, could not be obtained. Our 
demand is a very simple one. In 
the name of a great number of very 
respectable men, we want, first, to have, 
if possible, some opportunity of a 
peaceable kind of 2 Ct a legal 
decision on the matter; in the second 
place, we want not so much that the 
right of meeting in Trafalgar Square 
shall be declared as that the right of 
the Commissioner of Police to prevent 
such meetings by perpetual decree 
shall be declared not to exist. That 
is the real question in the. matter, but 


you go off into the right of 
public meeting, and that is not 
the real point. We deny that 


the Commissioner has this right, and 
declare he has acted illegally. I chal- 
lenge the Government to face that point. 
You say, ‘“‘ Why do you not go to Trafal- 
gar Square?” and some of the more 
energetic and less thoughtful among us 
would do so. We reply, ‘Simply be- 
cause we do not desire to hurry the 
people of the Metropolis into violence 
and possible bloodshed.’’ The Govern- 
ment and the Home Office have much 
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to answer for in disturbing the peace, 
and not allowing this matter to be con- 
cluded. We do not wish to have our 
meetings interfered with by order of the 
police. Let them be prohibited by order 
of the House, or let them be permitted 
under proper regulations—we have no- 
thing to reproach ourselves in makin 
that proposition. The Attorney Geoeedl 
says there is no ground for re-openin 
this question; and I say — and i 
speak, I believe, for the whole of the 
Metropolitan Members on this side— 
that we shall re-open it on every possible 
occasion, and shall continue to re-open 
it until we get the decision we are asking 
for. I am rather surprised—and I am 
sure it will be remarked—that no London 
Tory Member has spoken in this debate. 
We had the action of the Government 
supported by the hon. Member for 
Reading, but no Metropolitan Member 
has given them support. But I did not 
rise to prolong this discussion further, 
but to state distinctly what our position 
is. I canspeak with the authority of all 
the London Liberal Members, and desire 
to point out that our action is taken upon 
the principle that has animated us all 
through—the desire that the people 
should not lose any cherished right we 
and they believe they have; and that no 
false rights—illegitimate rights if I may 
use the expression—shall be claimed 
or exercised by the Chief Commissioner 
of Police in the Metropolis; but that 
this matter shall be put by the Govern- 
ment, or, if they like it, by the initiation 
of a private Member of the House on 
some footing, so that the prohibition of 
these meetings by the Commissioner, 
by means of an universally applicable 
order, shall not be permitted henceforth; 
but that the right of meeting shall be 
recognized under proper regulations. 
We shall go to a Division on this matter, 
and we shall raise it again whenever we 
shall get an opportunity, and urge with 
all the force we can the same argument 
we have urged to night, and with, I 
hope, some endeavour on the part of the 
other side to meet those arguments 4 
little better than they have to-night. 


*Mr. CAUSTON (Southwark, W.): 
My hon. Friend has clearly stated my 
views, but I, in common with other 
Metropolitan Members, must express my 
deep regret at the attitude Her 
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Majesty’s Government have taken up 
on this matter. The Government does 
not seem to appreciate the fact that it is 
a most serious question to be dealt with 
immediately in a serious, practical way. 
The Home Secretary has taunted Liberal 
Members for London with having headed 
processions, and with having done many 
things that they really have not done; 
the fact being that it is due to those 
Members that further disaster has not 
arisen with regard to this matter. 
The Home Secretary refuses every pro- 
posal in the direction of peace, and all 
the comfort we get from him is prac- 
tically a challenge to hold another meet- 
ing in order to obtain a legal decision. It 
is clear from to-night’s discussion that 
lawyers disagree, and I, as a layman, 
say, considering the serious nature of the 
question to be dealt with, the Govern- 
ment should afford facilities for ob- 
taining a judicial decision. In 
times past a former Tory Govern- 
ment told the people that Trafalgar 
Square was the prorer place for them to 
hold public meetings, and I believe I 
am correct in saying that, in days 
gone by, the right hon. Gentleman the 
First Lord of the Treasury has him- 
self addressed a meeting in Trafalgar 
Square. To-night we find legal opinion 
in conflict, and Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment refuse to advance one step towards 
arriving at an authoritative decision. I 
fear what may result from this indis- 
cretion; but I hope the Government, on 
reflection, will see their way to some 
action which will allay the bad feeling 
that has been excited. I must express my 
regret that no London Tory Member has 
spoken. Surely they are as much in- 
terested as the Liberal Members are in 
the peace and order of the Metropolis. 
The Home Secretary has said the citizens 
of London area law-abiding people, and 
so we wish them to remain. I am sorry 
our Conservative colleagues do not see 
their way to assist us by joining in the 
debate. 


Question put, ‘‘That the proposed 
words be inserted.” 


The House divided :—Ayes 109; Noes 
188; Majority 79.—(Div. List, No. 4.) 
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Main Question again proposed. 

Mr. OUNINGHAME GRAHAM 
(Lanark, N.W.): I could have wished 
that I had not been tied to time on the 
important subject with which I am about 
to deal. I should also have liked, had 
it been possible, to have moved my 
Amendment in its original form. As 
however, it was not allowed to stand, I 
wish to express my gratitude to you, 
Sir, for allowing me to raise, however 
imperfectly, a subject of such deep im- 
portance to many of our fellow-country- 
men. I feel that at half-past 11 
o’clock at night. with only half-an-hour 
before me, it is little use to expect to be 
able to lay my case before the House in 
the way I shouldhave liked. To many,no 
doubt, the question of the condition of 
the working classes will appear a matter 
hardly worthy of discussion in the House 
of Commons, or hardly within the pro- 
vince of the House of Commons to dis- 
cuss; but I am bound to express my 
strong disagreement with any such view. 
No one willdeny that in the midst of 
the great wealth of this country there 
exists concurrently the deepest and most 
intense misery. It does not need any 
statement from me to prove to the 
House the existence of great distress 
amongst the working classes, distress 
rendered all the keener by the spec- 
tacle of the riches of many of our more 
favoured countrymen. The measures 
promised in the Queen’s Speech have 
been referred to. Well, I have read the 
Queen’s Speech, but I fail to find in it 
any promise of legislation on the subject 
of the condition of the working classes. 
If we are not to have legislation from 
the Government on this subject, how are 
we to have an opportunity of discussing 
these matters? Private Members have 
no chance in obtaining a place in the 
ballot for it. In the past private Mem- 
bers have always been able to raise 
questions of this sort, and I do not think 
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anyone wishes the functions of private 
Members to be reduced to those fulfilled 
by an automatic cigarette machine at a 
railway station. There are functions 
other than that of trotting into the 
Lobby to vote at the command of a Whip 
or Party Leader. Under the circum- 
stances I think I am justified in en- 
deavouring, even at this late hour of the 
evening, to bring the question of the 
social condition of the working classes 
before the attention of the House. The 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Derby has said, in aspeech which has 
become historic, that we are all now 
Socialists, but as a Member of the House 
of Commons I do not wish that all 
the discussions on these questions 
should be left entirely to Socialist 
lecturers at street corners. It seems 
to me that the House has a duty to 
perform in discussing these interior af- 
fairs of the kingdom, affairs relating to 
poor men by whose labour we are all 
sustained. In this matter the House 
has a function to perform as important 
as the discussion of the recent questions 
of Imperial policy, and of those questions 
which, though perhaps more glittering 
and more alluring, are not so near to the 
people’s heart as that I am now dealing 
with. I see from the Queen’s Speech 
that we are to spend this year a large sum 
of money upon national defences. I 
will merely express a wish with regard 
to that, that after we have defended the 
nation in an adequate manner, and 
built ironclads in order to pull them to 
pieces again and build others in the 
course of a very few years, some of 
these huge sums of money to be expended 
may wander in the direction of the 
poor. No doubt this question of na- 
tional defences is one of supreme im- 
portance to the rich. It is also of im- 
portance to those who have a stake in 
the country—to your landed estate 
holders of £50,600 or £60,000 a year, 
and to your great monopolists, commer- 
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cial and otherwise; but to those whose 
case I am anxious to bring before the 
House, I am at a loss to see what inte- 
rest can attach to any national defence 
whatever. I wish to ask hon. Gentle- 
men who disagree with me in this 
matter whether the lot of the chain- 
maker of Cradley Heath or of the 
sweated toiler in the east of Lon- 
don, or of the Scottish Crofter, 
or of the iron-worker in some of 
our iron factories, could possibly be 
more miserable under the rule of the 
Prussians, or under the rule of the 
French, than it is now? I do not 
think that they require any Nationa] 
defences. It is because there are so 
many men and women in this country 
who have nothing at all .o defend that 
I think we should have a discussion on 
their condition. I suppose it is useless 
to expect that anything practical will 
result from this debate, but still we 
might have an expression of sympathy 
from this House, to which these un- 
fortunate people look in their despair— 
because it is a condition of despair that 
is arising amongst them. According to 
Karl Marx, the working classes are in 
a desperate condition all over Europe. 
Railway communication, the telegraph, 
and other modern developments have so 
drawn together the working classes of 
every country, that for the purposes of 
argument, they may be considered as 
one vast miserable suffering family- 
Although considerable advances have 
been made in some respects, notably on 
the political side of the question, life 
has of late become more intolerable to 
the working classes than it has been 
heretofore. Mines are worked at 
greater depths, furnaces have become 
hotter, and altogether more work is ex- 
acted or extorted from the labouring 
classes—they have, so to speak, to bear 
more pressure to the square inch than 
was expected of them fifty yearsago. I 
am not greatly concerned to prove that 
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there has not been an advance in the 
social condition of the working classes 
during the past fifty years. What Iam 
more immediately concerned with is 
their condition to-day; and the first 
reason that I shall adduce in support of 
my case is this, the constant presence of 
large bodies of unemployed workmen in 
every industrial centre throughout 
Europe. Not only in Liverpool, Bir- 
mingham, Leeds, Glasgow, Manchester, 
Dundee, but in Rome and in Paris, and 
even in such towns as Tunbridge Wells, 
I hold such a phenomenon, arising at 
the same time in so many different 
countries, may fairly be regarded as anin- 
dication thatthe commercial system under 
which we now live is seriously threa- 
tened, and shows symptoms of collapse 
It has been my unfortunate lot many 
times to speak of the unemployed in this 
House, and it has been my misfortune, 
moreover, never to have interested the 
House in their cause. No doubt the 
fault lay with myself; Ido not accuse 
the House. I feel like one of the 
Governors of Mexico who, when Charles 
the Fifth asked him what he most felt 
when he undertook the office he held 
replied, ‘‘ The sense of my own unworthi- 
ness.” Itis no light task for any young 
Member of this House, standing almost 
alone as I stand, to come before this 
House and ask hon. Members to con™ 
sider a question so vast in its impor- 
tance and so far-reaching as this of the 
social condition of the working classes ; 
but I claim to be as good a patriot as 
any of my colleagues, and I maintain 
that Great Britain has always been a 
pioneer on all these questions. I claim 
that we have made greater strides to- 
wards fairly grappling with this question 
than any other country in the world, not 
even excepting the United States of 
America. I am not so blinded by party 
feeling, or so embittered by opposition, 
as in any way to wish that the credit of 
solving or of grappling with these 
VOL. COCXXXIII. [rrp sertzs. | 
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matters should rest with any one 
party. I want everyone who feels 
the distress existing around us to 
add his quota to this discussion. I 
fear I am too sanguine, but I must 
express the hope that we shall have 
some expression of opinion from those 
who have grown grey in the service of 
the House, and know what it is to 
watch the economic development of the 
working-classes and our social system 
during the last 30 or 40 years. I trust 
hon. Members who disagree with me will 
approach the question with no personal 
bias against myself, and, approaching the 
question in a fair spirit of inquiry, will 
lend me that assistance which I should 
be willing to lend them if our positions 
were reversed. Neither the Liberal nor 
the Conservative Party, so far as I have 
been able to see, have a_ policy 
upon this question, and, so far as I have 
been able to perceive, the future clearly 
belongs to those who have a policy. 
Well, it must be evident to everyone 
that we cannot look for trade to revive 
in the same proportion as it has existed 
for the past 25 or 30 years, and it is 
evident that in the near future we shall 
be confronted with this question of the 
unemployed. Though we are now 
passing through a slightly improved 
period of trade, that improved period 
has been unable to absorb all the 
workmen in our industrial centres 
who are out of work, and, reason- 
ing from analogy, it does not 
seem to me that any improvement 
in trade will ever be able to 
absorb these people. It is, therefore, 
evident, that we shall be perpetually 
confronted with this question of the un- 
employed. This is not a factitious 
question ; it is not the result of a con- 
spiracy to represent a state of facts 
which does not exist. Any hon. Mem- 
ber can satisfy himself on this point by 
going to the Dock Gates in the Hast of 
London, and seeing the crowd of unem- 
28 
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ployed struggling to get work. Take 
another instance—the answers received 
to the most paltry advertisements. We 
cannot insert an advertisement for the 
most menial employment for man or 
woman in a daily newspaper without 
receiving replies from hundreds of appli- 
cants, each ready to undersell the others; 
each ready to undertake work on almost 
any terms so that they might get work, 
and might know that for one night at 
least they had a place to lay their heads. 
I have said that I should wish this 
country and the House to endeavour to 
find a remedy for this state of things ; 
but, before touching upon the remedies, 
it is incumbent upon me to endeavour to 
show that distress does exist in many 
trades. Distress, I maintain, exists, first, 
from the severe competition amongst 
not only the men, but the masters ; 
and, secondly, from the uncertainty of 
employment. Take the case of house 
paintersemployed in London. Their work 
is uncertain, and for a large part of the 
year they are bound to remain idle. 
They are employed by fits and starts, 
and frequently have to work so hur- 


riedly as to break down their consti- 
tutions. The Amalgamated Society of 
Engineers have the same complaint to 

e with regard to their members. 
There are seven or eight millions of 
adult male workers in this country, and 
of these there are out of work more or 
less throughout the United Kingdom 
some five hundred thousand. In Lon- 
don alone there are some forty-five or 
fifty thousand men out of work; and 
these men, it must be remembered, are a 
constant danger to those who are in em- 
ployment, as they may at any time come to 
their employers and endeavour to under- 
sell them, and take the bread out of their 
mouths. It has been estimated that 
each workman in the country produces 
five times as much wealth for the nation 
as he receives, and if that is thecase it is 
obvious that the hours of labour can be 
shortened so as to give employment to 
larger numbersofmen, without depriving 
any individual of the full amount of his 
present earnings. It passes theingenuity 
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| of man to produce anyscheme which will 


make the poor richer without at the same 
time making the rich poorer, but it 
is quite clear that if a workman pro- 
duces five times as much as he receives, 
his employer receives more than he is 
justly entitled to. I think we may claim, 
therefore, that the source to which we 
may look to relieve the necessities of the 
working classes and of the unemployed 
is the profit of the capitalists. It has 
been said, and many hon. Members have 
accepted the proposition on both sides 
of the House, that rent is that which 
remains after the cultivator has been 
paid, and if that proposition is accepted 
with regard to rent, I think it might 
fairly be said that profit is that 
which remains to the employer after 
the workman has obtained a fair 
subsistence. I know that no side 
can claim a monopoly on these questions; 
but hitherto they have not been fairly 
debated at all from either side, and too 
many people have rashly assumed that, 
by attacking them with a wish to solve 
them, we may not only solve them, but 
land the working classes in a far worse 
position than they occupy to-day. 
Well, I would wish to go into the 
question of the hours of Jabour. There 
are many figures which I propose to 
refer to when I have time, by which I 
hope to be enabled to prove my case. 
All these questions, if not discussed in 
this House, transfer themselves to the 
forum of the streets, where I, in com- 
mon with the Attorney General and 
other hon. Gentlemen, entertain the 
strongest wish they should not be 
decided. It may personally occur to 
some hon. Gentlemen that, if my 
proposition be allowed, you cannot 
make the poor richer without at the 
same time making the rich poorer, you 
attack vested interests and aim. a blow 
at the root of that commercial prosperity 
which has always been so dear to this 


country. 


It being now Twelve of the clock, the 
debate, by the Rules of the House, stood 
adjourned. 


House adjourned at five minutes 
after Twelve o'clock. 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Wednesday, 6th March, 1889. 


The House met at Two of the clock. 
FAOTORY INSPECTORS. 


Mr. KNOWLES (Salford, W.) asked 
the Secretary of State for the Home 
Department if there was any truth in 
the report that the Government propose 
to appoint forty-two additional Factory 
Inspectors ? 

Tue UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE ror tHe HOME DEPART- 
MENT (Mr. Srvart-Worttey, Sheffield, 
Hallam): On behalf of my right hon. 
Friend I have to say that the report in 
question is absolutely without founda- 
tion. Provision has been made in this 
year’s Estimates for the appointment of 
two additional Inspectors, who will not 
be attached to any particular district, 
but will be available where their services 
are required. 

BUSINESS OF THE HOUSE (QUEEN’S 
SPEECH, MOTION FOR AN ADDRESS). 

Ordered, That the Orderfor resuming 
the Adjourned Debate on the Queen’s 
Speech, Motion for an Address, have 
precedence this day of the other Orders 
of the Day.—( Mr. W. H. Smith.) 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 
—) 

ADDRESS IN ANSWER TO HER 
MAJESTY’S MOST GRACIOUS SPEECH. 
ADJOURNED DEBATE. 

Order read, for resuming Adjourned 


Debate on Question [21st February ].— 
[See page 41.] 
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Question again proposed. 
Debate resumed. 


*Mr. OCUNINGHAME GRAHAM 
(Lanarkshire, N.W.): Sir, I submit 
most respectfully that no more im- 
portant subject can ever come before 
this House than the question to which 
I drew attention last night—namely, 
the social condition of the working 
classes. I was. endeavouring, when 
the debate stood adjourned, to 
show that the uncertainty of employ- 
ment and the long hours of work 
are the causes of the distress which now 
exists among all sections of the working 
classes of this country, and that almost 
every trade in England works excessive 
hours. I was also endeavouring to 
prove that it is owing to these excessive 
hours of labour that the degradation 
which exists among all parts of the 
community is to be attributed. No self- 
improvement, moral or otherwise, is to- 
be expected from a man who goes from 
bed to the workshop and from the 
workshop to bed again, and who passes. 
his life in an unceasing round of toil 
more fitted for mill-horses than men. I 
propose to enumerate a few instances in 
support of my proposition that the hours. 
of labour are excessive. In the first 
place, let me take the case of railway 
servants. The Railway Review of March 
25, 1888, states that upon the Midland 
Railway Company, upon the Somerset 
and Dorset Line, there were in July, 
1886, 100 engineers and firemen, 35 of 
whom had worked for 14 hours a day ; 
69, 15 hours; 27, 16 hours; 47, 17 
hours; and 9 in which they had worked 
for 18 hours a day. In January, 1887, 
the same Company had in their employ- 
ment 102 engineers and firemen, 119 of 
whom had worked for 13 hours a day ; 





184, 14 hours; 104, 15 hours; 64, 16 
2T 
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hours; 22, 17 hours; and 2, 18 hours 
per day. They had also in their employ- 
ment 93 signalmen, and during the 
months of July, 1886, and January, 
1887, there were 644 cases in which a 
man had-worked for 17 hours a day. 
in view of the fact that the profits 
of the railway companies have been going 
up, and that the public, in a 
large degree, commit their safety to men 
who are employed for these fabulous 
number of hours ; is it possible to say 
that social distress and pressure do not 
exist among men who are obliged to 
accept employment of this nature? I 
think it is quite time that the House 
of Commons should endeavour to do 
something to place these men on a 
footing in which they may be able to 
earn a subsistence for themselves, and 
support their wives and families without 
working for a number of hours which 
seems almost incredible to us who do no 
manual labour at all. From a Return 
furnished to Parliament on the motion 
of Lord De La Warr in reference to the 
same period — January 1886, and 
January 1887—I find that there were 
6,561 cases of passenger guards who 
were employed for 13 hours a day; 
4,646 for 14 hours; 2,210 for 15 hours; 
840 for 16 hours; 356 for 17 hours, and 
348 for 18 hours. I do not know 
whether any hon. Member would like to 
commit his safety to a railway guard 
who had been 18 hours on duty. Then, 
I would ask, may not that be fairly 
called a case of social distress among 
the working classes? I may say, 
generally, that the hours of employment 
of goods guards, drivers, and firemen 
are inthe same ratio. Signalmen, how- 
ever, seem greatly to exceed any other 
class of railway servants in the hours in 
which they are employed, for I find no 
less than 716 instances in which they 
were employed for 18 hours a day. 
When so many Members of this 
House are large owners of rail- 
way shares and railway directors, 
and when a percentage of their number 
directly represent the working classes. 
I must say that if these figures are 
correct—and I presume they are, seeing 
that they are contained in a Govern- 
ment Return.—there is a strong and 
most indisputable proof that the social 
condition of the working classes requires 
the immediate attention of this House, 
constituting as it does at this moment a 
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grave social scandal. Upon the Cheshire 
Railway some passenger trains are 
worked for 17 hours a day, some of the 
men employed upon it working for only 
8 hours on the following day, but it is a 
glaring fact that many engine drivers 
and firemen on the line are employed 
for 17 hours a day, goods trains for 
16 hours, and in order to reduce the 
hours of work the men are taken off for 
one night per week. This, however, 
does not compensate them, nor lessen the 
danger of 16 hours’ constant employ- 
ment. These figures I give upon the 
authority of Mr. E. Harford, the Secre- 
tary of the Railway Company’s servants, 
who, although he may be prejudiced in 
favour of the men he represents, is a 
man of strict honour and integrity, and 
nobody will dispute the accuracy of his 
statement. In regard to some good’s 
trains which are only run for nine hours 
and 50 minutes, those hours are not con- 
sidered sufficient for a day’s work, and the 
men have to work a small special trip in 
addition. Upon some railways in the 
month of December last, one week’s 
work wasasfollows: 14 hoursfor guards; 
13} hours for good’s guards; and from 
14 to 163 hours for signalmen and 
foremen. I find that in the well-known 
salt works in Cheshire belonging to 
Messrs. Brunner the working hours are 
12, and during the greater portion of 
the time the men are stewing over pots 
of chemicals in which the salt is manu- 
factured. And yet the public prints 
inform us that the profits of this Com- 
pany amount to no less than 50 per 
cent, and that the rate of wages is about 
33d. per hour for a day of 1z hours. 
You may talk about slavery; your 
philanthropic Cardinals may move the 
bowels ‘of fashionable congregations 
about the slavery which exists in Cen- 
tral Africa, but I maintain that we have 
as great white British slavery in 
Cheshire as they have in any portion of 
Africa or the East. Let me turn fora 
moment to the profits made out of 
women not six miles from this House, 
by Messrs. Bryant and May. This case, 
through the heroic exertions of one 
woman, and a poor woman too, has 
been prominently brought before the 
country, and I find that the last de- 
clared dividend of Messrs. Bryant and 
May was 17 per cent. I do not assert 
this on my own responsibility, but 1 
take it from the published share list of 
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the company. I find that the average 
working day of the women employed by 
this company is 11 hours, and that 
those who make what is called good 
wages may earn from 7s. to 8s. 6d. per 
week. I want to know how it is that 
there has been no interest aroused in 
this House upon these questions, and 
that when we have had deputations 
from Messrs. Bryant and May’s work- 

ple and others, their representa- 
tions have attracted so little attention ? 
I attribute it to the fact that hon. 
Members in this House hold shares in 
these businesses, and that naturally they 
do not wish to exhibit sympathy with 
eases of this kind, because they make 
their own profits out of them. As a 
matter of fact, it is all a case of profit- 
mongering ; but I assert, without fear of 
contradiction, that those who hold shares 
in the two businesses I have mentioned 
do so with their eyes fully open, and 
know quite well the conditions under 
which the employés work. Let me 
turn now to the omnibus and tramway 
servants in Liverpool and London; 123, 
143, and even 164 hours are not an un- 
common working day to find among this 
class of men, and yet we are told that 
the dividends of some of these companies 
amount to 143 and 15 percent. There, 
again, J say that the hours of labour 
amount to a social scandal, and I believe 
it is a fact that the horses employed are 
better cared for in this Christian country 
than a Christian Englishman. There 
are hundreds and thousands of men who 
are willing to work but who cannot get 
work at any price whatever, owing to 
what I can only call the greed for profit 
exhibited by most of these companies. 
It would be invidious to go at length into 
the evidence now being given before a 
Committee in the House of Lords, but 


{Maron 6, 1889} 





without referring to ex parte statements 
by Radicals or Socialists, or even phil- | 
anthropists, I would quote the cut and. 
dried testimony of Mr. Burnett, one | 


of the Government Inspectors. Mr. ; 
Burnett, speaking of the nail and | 
chainmakers of Cradley Heath in 


South Staffordshire and East Wor- 
cestershire, says that for 150 years it has 
been wretched in the extreme. Yet 
although it has been known for so long 
4 period, no single effort has been made 
by Parliament to ameliorate it. The 
industries at which they work are a sort 
of survival of an older industry, and ' 
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is carried on in domestic workshops 
rather than in a factory. Mr. Burnett 
reports that in the first house he visited 
he found a poor woman of 50 so thin 
and worn that she looked ten years 
older. She was making small rivets, of 
which, if she worked hard, she could 
make one hundredweight a week, for 
which she got 5s. 6d., but out of that 
sum she had to find coals and pay shop 
rent. She was burdened with a para- 
lytic daughter, for whom the parish 
allowed her 2s. 6d. a week. At Spring- 
hall, in the centre of the nail trade, Mr. 
Burnett says there is a collection of rude 
shops, called by courtesy a factory, where 
men and women are closely packed. A 
man and his wife can turn out 15 ewt. 
per week, for which they get ls. per 
cewt. When he visited this place Mr. 
Burnett found one woman, although the 
weather was cold, in a state of intense 
perspiration, while from an overcrowded 
pigsty outside the window came odours 
so foul that he was glad to make his 
escape from the shop. The man worked 
from six in the morning until ten at 
night; but the woman, being protected 
by Act of Parliament, left off at seven. 
How this woman must bless the Parlia- 
ment which has prevented her from con- 
tinuing at the anvil until nine o’clock at 
night. 


An hon. Memper: What is the date 


of that Report ? 

*Mr. C. GRAHAM: November 9th, 
1888. Mr. Burnett speaks of the sani- 
tary accommodation as being of the 
rudest description; the drinking wate 
being taken, until within a few weeks 
ago, from a pump situated in the 
middle of a yard, into the well of which 
all the surface-sewage was supposed to 
drain. Yet the rents in this favoured 
district are high, ranging from 3s. to 
4s. a week, not for houses in the or- 
dinary sense of the word, but for little 
pigsties, the largest room of which is 
hardly as large as the Table upon the 
floor of this House. In the principal 
room the cooking, washing, and every 
domestic operation has to be carried 
out, while the kitchen communicates 
directly with the workshop, into which 
all the fumes generated by the constant 
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use of inferior fuel find their way. 
I have other instances here of girls 
working long hours daily for wages of 
4s. and 5s. a week, and I do submit that 
the condition of the working people in 
this particular part of the country is 
such as demands the immediate atten- 
tion of the Government. I do not seek 
to place any heroic remedies before the 
House, all I have sought to do has been 
to draw the attention of hon. Members 
to hard facts gathered from the Report 
of a Government Inspector, and I may 
add that if hon. Members desire any 
confirmation they have only to go and 
listen to the evidence being given at this 
moment before the Lords Committee on 
Sweating. I think no hon. Gentleman 
will deny my proposition that the best 
way to civilize these people, to bring 
them into touch with humanity, to make 
them feel that they are units of our 
society, and to make them realize that 
somebody cares for them would be to 
endeavour to shorten their hours of 
labour, so that they may improve their 
minds, raise themselves in the social 
scale, and obtain the necessary spirit to 
enablethem tocombineand revolt against 
the present state of affairs. Nails, as you 
know, Sir, lend themselves'to be knocked 
on the head, and these unfortunate 
people having had all the spirit crushed 
out of them as effectually as all gaseous 
matter is crushed out of the piece of iron 
by the process through which it passes 
when being converted into nails, have 
no thought of rebellion whatever; they 
even fail to avail themselves of the 
opportunity now afforded them of laying 
their case before the public, and they 
continue to bring new generations into 
the world to pass through a lot as 
miserable as theirown. Now, I think 
that the first reform we can introduce 
is to shorten their hours oflabour. The 
question will be asked—Can this be 
done without reducing their wages? I 
say it can be done. Much has 
been accomplished in the past to 
ameliorate the condition of the working 
classes? Why did we pass the Faetory 
Acts? Was it because the people for 
whom we were legislating were women 
and children, or was it because-they 
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were weak and unable to protect them- 
selves? Have any benefits been de- 
rived from the passing of these Factory 
Acts? Let hon. Members remember 
what before they were passed happened 
in the mines of Scotland—in Lanark- 
shire for instance. Do they forget how 
boys of tender years were harnessed’ 
like ponies to coal trucks, and all day 
long were running upon their hands and’ 
knees drawing these trucks for a paltry 
wage? Surely it is a matter for 
congratulation that such a state of 
affairs has passed away? Is it not a 
ood thing that long hours have been 
one away with in many factories and 
workshops? Then ought we not—hay- 
ing seen the benefit of this legislation— 
to extend those benefits to other classes: 
of workpeople whose condition can only 
be described as lamentable and asa 
social menace? It is a social menace, 
for when men have no property of their 
own to defend they are ever ready to 
attack that of other people. The present 
condition of these people cannot con- 
tinue for ever, and I wish to see 
wise legislation on the part of this 
House. I wish to see an extension of 
the most precious boon men can give one 
another—namely, sympathy. It may be- 
said that there is no demand on the part 
of the working classes for intervention 
with regard to the hours of labour. My 
reply is that it is our duty to stir up and 
form public opinion. I believe that not 
ten per cent of the working classes of 
this country are organized or belong to 
Trades Unions. I am not depreciating 
the value of the work accomplished b 
these Unions; I fully value the self- 


sacrifice of the promoters, but up to the 


present they have been unable to secure 
the shortening of the hours of 
labour, without which, in my opinion, 
Government cannot hope to deal with 
causes of social distress and with the 
presence of unemployed working men 
in our cities. 
demand for a shorter working day. My 


reply is to point to the Bill, having that 
object which I have brought in at the- 


instance of some thousands of Scotch 
miners. 
classes, owing to the expense of elec- 
tions, are not able to send such repre- 


sentatives to the House as they desire,. 


but I believe that when they do get that 
opportunity there will be an overwhelm- 


ing expression of opinion in favour 


It is said that there is no: 


Remember that the working’ 
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of shortening the working day. 
I admit that the question of 


foreign competition might prove a 
most serious difficulty in the way of 
shorter hours of labour; but it would 
not be an insuperable obstacle. Where 
are the wages highest? In Germany, 
where the hours are long, or in England, 
where, as compared with Germany, they 
are short? It will be found that the 
wages are considerably higher in 
England. The better paid man who 
works the shorter number of hours is 
able to turn out a better article than 
the ill-paid man working long hours at 
starvation wages for a very small sub- 
sistence. I have an extract here from 
the Bureau of Labour Statistics for the 
State of Connecticut. Professor Hadley 
in it says that a good workman de- 
sires and needs short hours far more 
than a bad workman, for he will do 
better work in a shorter time. In 
Russia the working day is 12 hours, in 
Germany and France 11, and in England 
9, yet the English workman does more 
in 9 hours than the Russian in 12. I 
have yet to learn that there is not suf- 
ficient ingenuity in this House to secure 
& simultaneous reduction of the hours 
of labour in all the industrial centres 
of Europe. Let us take another point 
showing that shorter hours bring in- 
creased wages in their wake. During 
the years from 1850 to 1885, in 
Germany, where the hours of labour 
were 75 a week, the weekly increase 
ot wages was 6s. 3d.; in France 
with 72 hours, the increase was 6s. 9d., 
and in England, with 60 hours, the in- 
¢rease was 8s. 9d. These figures tend 
to ge indisputably that a reduction 
in the hours of labour does not inevitably 
carry with it as a necessary corollary a 
reduction of the rate of wages. Wagesin 
the American Union areinvariably higher 
in those States in which shorter hours 
of work prevail. In the State of Maine, 
with an average of 624 hours per week, 
the average working wage is 28s. 2d.; 
in New Hampshire the hours number 
66}, and the wage averages 29s. 10d.; 
in Connecticut, with 65 hours, the wages 
are 31s. 1jd., and in Massachusetts, 
with 60 hours, the average wage is 
as 4d. a know Fy this is not an 

uring subject; I regret it is not 
looked upon as one of general interest, 
but I submit, Mr. Speaker, it is the 
duty of the House to attend to the 
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wants of—as Thomas Moore quaintly 
describes them— 

“ The poor carpenters, nailers, smiths, and 
drivers, who, for our behoof and for our profit, 


endure the rage of weather and suffer the con- 
finement of the workshop and the mine.” 


When these questions cease to interest 
the House, then the House itself should 
cease to exist. I am opposed to all 
monopoly; hitherto, in this House, I 
have practically had a monopoly of the 
question of the unemployed. Now, I 
wish to destroy that monopoly, and I 
feel confident that in the future it will 
secure increased atttention at the hands 
of the House. I ask hon. Members, 
therefore, if it would not be easier to 
try and deal with the problem now, when 
all is peace and quiet, than to be forced 
later on to deal with it, at a time, per- 
hape, when a cycle of years of bad trade 
will have filled our parish yards with 
crowds of hunger-stricken men, demand- 
ing bread and work? Let me tell hon. 
Members that should such a day un- 
fortunately come, and should one of 
them try to disperse the crowds of 
hungry men by force, it would be better 
that a millstone be hung round his neck, 
and that he be cast into the sea. As 
long as I have the honour of a seat in 
this House I shall continue to press 
this question, and if I suce in 
awakening the public conscience on 
this matter I shall feel that I have my 
reward. I do want to see an end put 
to this pestilent lack of sympathy. 
Perhaps personally attach too much 
importance to this matter; but let 
hon. Members remember that I came 
into this House, not from the merchant’s 
office or the lawyer’s court, but straight 
from the prairies of America, where 
want is unknown, so that the sight of 
such misery as exists in London was 
brought home to my mind with exce 

tional force. I ask the House, if it will 
do nothing else, to at least extend its 
sympathy to these people. They can 
give it cheaply, and it may serve to 
show those for whose benefit we are 
supposed to deliberate that their affairs 
sometimes occupy our attention. 


Mr. 0. A. V. CONYBEARE (Corn- 
wall, Camborne): I can only say, in 
supporting the Amendment of my hon, 
Friend, that whatever may be the result 
of the Division which will probably 
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conclude this debate, the few hours which 
have been spent in discussing this 
important subject will not have been 
thrown away; because, even if the 
Government do not see their way to 
expressing much sympathy with us, and 
fail even to suggest a remedy for the 
distress to which we are giving expres- 
sion, yet by the ventilation of the sub- 
ject in the face of public opinion we may 
hope to have done some little good for the 
cause which we have at heart, for we may 
thereby hope to have aroused the public 
conscience. I may remark that this sub- 
ject has for the last few years been con- 
stantly debated at Congresses and at 
meetings of scientific societies ; but this 
is, I believe, the first time we have had 
a set debate upon it in this House. 
Now on this question the eminent statis- 
tician, Mr. Robert Giffen, speaks in the 
strongest terms, and his language 
should be taken seriously to heart. He 
says that no one can contemplate the 
present condition of the masses without 
desiring something like a revolution for 
the better. We are anxious to see a re- 
volution for the better, and we are 
anxious to see it take the form of a 
peaceable and Constitutional revolution. 
We only ask those who scoff at us for 
insisting on the importance of this ques- 
tion to turn to the pages of history, and 
consider how the negligence of Rulers in 
past times has prevented such peaceable 
revolutions for the better, and has 
caused revolutions of a graver kind to 
be substituted for them. We fortu- 
nately, in this country, have never seen 
revolutions of the worst type, nor do we 
wish to; but human nature is human 
nature all the world over. We shall 


soon be celebrating the centenary of the 
French Revolution of 1789; is it not, 
then, a season when our minds 
may be usefully turned to the con- 
sideration of the causes of the distress 
of the people ? Now, Mr. Speaker, the 
proposition which I desire to empha- 
size and to give some facts in proof of is, 


Mr. C. A. V. Conybeare 
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not that the people of this country ar 
worse off than they have been in the past 
for we may congratulate ourselves that 
partly owing to the Repeal of the Corn 
Laws and the enormous expansion of 
our national commerce since the year 
1846, and especially in consequence of 
the passing of the Factory Acts and 
other measures, the condition of the 
people, so far as their wage-earnin 
capacity is concerned, is probably better 
than in past times. But the fact which 
I wish to emphasize is, that while the 
wealth and luxuries of the higher classes 
inthe country have increased, the wealth 
and comfort and the general physical and 
moral condition of those classes who are 
beneath them in the social scale, ané 
upon whose labour the wealth of the 
upperclasses depends, have not increased 
in anything like a proper ratio. We 
want to see established throughout the 
country the principle of a fair day’s w: 
for a fair day’s work. We want those by 
whose labour all classes of the commu- 
nity are enormously benefited to be 
themselves benefited in a fair ratio; 
and I contend that at the present time 
the workers of the country do not 
enjoy a fair share of the wealth which 
they are mainly instrumental in creat- 
ing. In my own constituency the 
miners of Cornwall labour eight hours 
a day for what I call the paltry wage of 
less than £1 a week. ‘The average 
pay in the Cornish tin mines is but 
18s. a week, and you can positively 
find many instances in South Africa 
where even uneducated black men can 
earn with the greatest ease 10s., 158, 
and even 20s. per week. There must 
be something wrong in our social con- 
dition in this country to keep our people 
slaving at these rates, wien naked natives 
in South Africa can earn so much more 
relatively. We often hear references 
to the increase of imports and exports, 
but these figures should not be taken a 
a conclusive test of the improvement in 
the condition of the people. The in- 
crease is due mainly to the development 
of labour-saving machinery, by means 
of which the profits of the employer and 
the capitalist are enormously increased; 
and while large numbers of p 

are thrown out of employment by the 
change the wages of the workmen are 
lessened. As Professor Thorold Rogers 
says— 
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“In the great majority of cases the whole 
advantage of a new discovery, a new process, 
and a new machine rests with the capitalist 
employer.” 

Until we succeed in discovering some 
way by which the profits of labour 
ean be more equally divided between 
labourers and capitalists, we shall con- 
tinue to press the urgency of this ques- 
tion. Again, the discovery of new fuel- 
saving appliances has brought about a 
great decrease in the cost of production, 
and a consequent increase in the 
profits. We contend that in almost all 
cases the enormous increase in the profits 
arising from this condition of things 
goes into the pockets of the capitalist, 
a very small proportion only going to 
improve the condition of the labourer. 
We must also recollect that there has 
been an enormous increase in the ex- 
ports of various kinds of machinery, 
which tends to enable foreign countries 
to make goods which we hitherto manu- 
factured. I do not complain of foreign 
competition, but I complain that these 
facts should be adduced as reasons 
why we should not lay such stress upon 
the necessity of improving the social 
condition of the people generally. I 
lay stress upon them for the purpose of 
showing that there is not a fair and 
equitable distribution of profits between 
employers and labourers, the latter of 
whom are the mainsprings of the wealth 
produced. I admit that the condition 
of the people in some respects at the 
present time may be said, when com- 


pared with that in olden times, to be 
considerably better; but if you will con- 
sider the facts you will see how far we 
are behind the ideal state of things we 
ought to set before ourselves as the only 
goal which, in a great and so-called 
civilized country, we ought to en- 
deavour to reach. First of all, 
let me show the miserable charac- 
ter of the wages of our people. 
Mr. Mulhall, in his ‘Dictionary of 
Statistics,’ gives the yearly income of the 
different classes of the people in the 
country. In the year 1883 he estimates 
that there were belonging to the gentry 
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class 222,000 families, with an income of 
£383,000,000, or an average of £1,500 
per family; of the middle class there 
were 604,000 families, with an income 
of £241,000,000, or an average of nearly 
£400 per family; of the tradesmen 
class there were 1,220,000 families, with 
earnings amounting to £244,000,000, 
or an average of about £200 per family; 
and of the working class there were 
4,629,000 families, with earnings 
amounting to £447,000,000, or an 
average of £96 per family. Now £96 
is not a very large sum, even if it repre- 
sented what every workman might 
hope to getin the year. It is, however, 
far from representing anything like 
what the vast number of our people 
get. What were the facts arrived at by 
a careful examination by the Mansion 
House Committee, which was appointed 
in March, 1885, to inquire into the 
causes of permanent distress in London? 
The Committee, referring to the North- 
side Docks—not to the wharves on either 
side—say in their Report— 

“The number of casual labourers apply- 
ing for work at these docks alone usually 
averages 2,500 to 3,000 daily. The total 
number of daily applicants for casual labour 
at all the docks may be roughly put at 20,000. 
According to the proportion of the above 
figures, there would be, therefore, from 7,000 to 
8,000 men who, having no regular employment 
other than dock labour, daily apply, and apply 
in vain, for such work. A slight reduction (say 
10 per cent) would have to be made on these 
figures, to allow for the possibility of some of 
the men applying at more than one dock on the 
same day. Regarding the smallness of wages, 
it is in evidence that the wages of the casual 
dock labourer do not exceed twelve shillings 
per week on the average of the year, and that 
the earnings of the unemployed, picked up by 
doing odd jobs, average four shillings and ten- 
pence per week per man, this sum being eked 
out by wife and children’s earnings, charitable 
relief, &c. Female labour is wretchedly paid. 
In shirt making (for export} and similar em- 
ployment, a woman gets about ninepence to a 
shilling for a day’s work of sixteen hours. 
There are hundreds of women who work for 
three farthings an hour, and find their own 
needles and cotton. The prices include— 
shirts, three-farthings each; flannel drawers. 
for Chelsea Pensioners, one shilling and three- 
pence a dozen ; soldiers’ leggings, two shillings 
a dozen; and lawn tennis aprons, elaborately 
frilled, fivepence halfpenny a dozen to the 
“‘sweater,’’ the actual worker getting much 
less. In such kind of women’s work, however, 
the whole profit does not, as is supposed, go to 
the ‘‘sweater,” but finds its ‘way in great 
measure into the pockets of the middlemen and 
retail dealers. The public, too, have often, in 
some degree, the benefit of these starvation 
wages.” 
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Now, it will be said that these are un- 
skilled labourers, and that we must take 
skilled labourers if we wish to make 
out our case. As a member of the 
School Board, I have to inquire into the 
cases in which fees are remitted. I 
have here a list of cases in which the 
fees have been remitted because the 
parents are out of work or have a very 
small amount of work to do. Now, 
these parents are not all unskilled 
labourers. There are bricklayers: 
printers, polishers, carriage-painters, 
silver-platers, harness-makers, and 
others. In making out our case, there- 
fore, we have not to rely solely upon the 
position of unskilled labourers. But 
I suppose it is in the Black Country that 
we find the hardest work and the lowest 
wages. I have here a collection of 
chains, which show exactly what is to 
be made by the poor chainmaker. 
Here is an ordinary dog-chain [chain 
produced}. The man who made this 
chain was paid for his work 1d. I ask 
hon. Members, who, perhaps, are not 
familiar with the facts, and who, per- 
haps, have not had an opportunity of 
visiting the chainmaking district, how 
they would like to make this chain for 
the money? Some of these chains I have 
seen made by women. I ask hon. Gen- 
tlemen whether they think the wage I 
have mentioned is one upon which men 
can live in decency, not to say comfort ? 
Here is a chain familiar to many hon. 
Gentlemen, being connected as it is with 
harness; it is called a back chain, and 
for making it a man receives 13d. If 
engaged for a week of 60 hours in 
making these chains, a man can earn 
the munificent sum of 9s. This is a 
very weighty chain, and appears to be 
a complex piece of workmanship. I 
assert that the man who can make such 
a chain is no unskilled labourer. 
Another chain I have here is one for the 


making of which the workmen get 1d. 
It is called a halter chain. If a man 


works 60 hours upon the manufacture of: 


these chains he can earn 6s. Here, 
Dr. C. A. V. Conybeare 
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again, you see, this is no mere ordin 
chain, but one in which the links are 
twisted, and therefore not one easy to 
make. I am sure all reasonable men 
will agree that something ought to be 
done to improve the terrible condition of 
the chainmakers. The next feature of 
the work of the industrial masses which 
I desire to bring before the House is the 
precarious nature of their employment, 
and I think the facts I will now mention 
throw some light upon the statistics 
which are constantly placed before us 
when Government reporters and others 
go round and find that men are earn- 
ing so much per week, and put it down 
asif itis the wage they receive every 
week in the year. I quote the follow- 
ing from a very competent authority, 
Mr. H. 8. Foxwell, Professor of Eco- 
nomics at Cambridge, who, writing upon 
irregularity of employment and fluctua- 
tion of prices, says— 


‘‘ The Rector of Gateshead, in a sermon re- 
cently preached before the University of Cam- 
bridge, speaks of steady, industrious men, 
nominally earning 20s. to 22s. per week, actu- 
ally receiving, on the average, only 8s. or 98, 
The London dock labourers, when in work, often 
earn £2 a week; but they are sometimes 
six weeks, or more, without work. They are 
described as living filthily, and as stating that 
they ‘ would gladly exchange for £1 a week 
regular.’ Again, in an analysis of 273 cases 
made by my brother, Dr. Arthur Foxwell, in 
Manchester, he found that where the nominal 
wages varied from l4s. to 35s. a week in 
different occupations, the highest average 
earnings were those of the regularly employed 
Corporation labourers, whose nominal wages 
were 20s. Twelve joiners, nominally receiving 
26s. 9d. a week, only averaged 13s. actual earn- 
ings ; and four masons, nominally receiving 35s., 
only averaged ]0s.” 


And here is what the Rector of Gates- 
head said, preaching at Cambridge in 
May, 1885— 


“ The wages of artizans, as paraded in Statis- 
tical Reports and the columns of the Press, 
sound fairly adequate. We hear with com- 
placency of 18s. or 20s. per week as the remu- 
neration of unskilled labour in towns ; but few, 
except those in constant contact with the poor, 
know how very precarious such wages often 
are—how for weeks and weeks a man, steady, 
industrious, willing to work, will often 
not average more than $s. or 9s., and 
sometimes for long periods even nothing 
at all. Life is a sad and hopeless busi- 
ness when a man sits staring into an empty 
grate, weak and faint, after a weary, dispirit- 
ing search for work. No food for himself— 
and, worse, none for his hungry children ; no 
means of buying any, for the home comforts 


gathered round him in time of regular employ- 
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ment have been pawned one by one. Is it any 
wonder that, flying from his wretched home, 
he should hover round the one bright, cheerful 
spot in the neighbourhood, the public-house at 
the corner, and gladly accept the invitation of 
the first companion who offers to treat him, 
and so allow himself to be dragged down 
deeper still?” 


I would also commend to hon. Members 
a few of the concluding remarks of Mr. 
Foxwell—such as: 

‘¢ The precarious nature of employment is a 


-social evil of the first magnitude, which we can 
and must in some degree remove.” 


The statements I have made now pre- 
sented to the House on the above 
authority are fully corroborated by the 
fullowing, which will be found in the 
Report of the Industrial Conference 
which sat in 1885 under the presidency 


--of Sir C. Dilke. Mr. Lloyd Jones then 


said— 


“ We have no stated allowance for lost time. 
This is so important a matter in connection 
with wages, that the sum deducted ought to be 
distinctly stated. Mr. Hey, one of the Secre- 
taries of the Moulders’ Union, has prepared an 
elaborate account from the books of his Society, 
and finds the time lost by their members to be 
20 per cent, or one-fifth of the whole. This 
calculation, if carried out over the non-union 
workers, would be much increased, and this has 
to be added to depressions of trade, like that 
existing at present; and though generous 
efforts have usually been made to relieve the 
sufferings of those out of work, it is not going 
too far to say that not only savings, but wages 
yet unearned, have to be largely used to get rid 
of the indebtedness incurred at such times. 
Professor Leone Levi, in a recent article in the 
Times, brings the wages of the workers up to 
523 millions sterling; but the calculation of 
Mr. Hey rubs out over 100 millions of this 
amount.” 


And the following statement by Mr. 
-John Wilson (late a Member of this 
House) is remarkable, as well, for the 
evidence it gives of the spoliation of the 
miners by the royalty and rent- exacting 
landowners— 


“It was said that in 1883, in the Cleveland 
District, £400,000 were paid in royalty rents to 
landlords. Workmen and capitalists were con- 
tending with each other—one for greater 
profits, the other for higher wages—but they 
might join to bring about a reduction or the 
abolition of royalty rents. If the £400,000 
drawn last year were divided between capitalists 
and workmen, it would have gone far to 
prevent the distress now prevailing in Durham. 
-He was ‘Treasurer of the Durham Miners’ 
Union, which week after week had been giving 
8s. or 98. to 600 or 700 men out of employment, 
who were thus, by the benevolence of men— 
tellow-workmen—kept off the rates. If this 
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£400,000 had been divided between employers 
and workmen, in place of destitution there might 
be prosperity. What right had the landlord to 
the mineral ?” 


I am not now upon the question as to 
what we shall do to remove this con- 
dition of things, but it is the duty of us, 
as legislators, to take these facts into con- 
sideration. I, for one, will not believe 
that itis beyond the power of Parlia- 
ment to devise some means to correct 
these great evils. In the next places 
I would ask the House to consider what 
is the effect of the present state of 


things upon the poorer classes, 
physically and socially? And in this 
connection it is important to notice that, 
out of their pitiably small and precarious 
earnings, the poor have to pay an 
altogether disproportionate amount in 
rent of homes, which, both from a 
sanitary and also a moral point of view, 
are too often wholly unfit for human 
beings to dwell in; and, further, that 
for all the necessaries of life they have 
to pay higher prices for inferior goods 
than people more fortunately circum- 
stanced. Thus, as to their dwellings, in 
the Report of the Royal Commission 
on the Housing of the Working Classes 
we find it stated that— 


“ A large class whose earnings are the lowes 
are the costermongers and hawkers, whose 
average appears to be not more than 10s. or 12s. 
a week. This represents continuous toil, and 
although the income is a most precarious one, 

et it is not rendered so by days and seasons of 
idleness, as is the case in occupations about to 
be mentioned, but depends on the state of the 
market. Dock labourers follow such an uncer- 
tain employment that their average wage is 
said to be not more than 8s. or 93. a week, and 
at the highest from 12s. to 18s. a week. Five- 
pence an hour is about the rate, but the supply 
of this unskilled labour is so much in excess of 
the demand, that they are not employed, upon 
the average, more than two days a week. ‘The 
average of labourers’ wages in Clerkenwell is 
about 16s. a week, andthis means that there are 
many who earn less. Mr.Marchant Williams says 
—‘ From investigation of parts of Clerkenwell, 
St. Luke’s, St. Giiles’s, Marylebone, and other 
quarters, I find that 88 percent of the poor pay 
more than one-fifth of their income in rent: 
46 per cent. from one-fourth to one-half ; 42 per 
cent from one-fourth to one-fifth; and only 
12 per cent less than one-fifth of their wages in 
rent. These figures are guthered from nearly 
1,000 dwellings. Among them 3s. 10d. is the 
average rent of one room let as a separate tene- 
ment, 6s. of two-roomed tenements, and 
7s. 53d. of three-roomed tenements. Rents 
in the congested districts of London are 
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getting higher, and wages are not rising, and 
there is a prospect, therefore, of the dispropor- 
tion between rent and wages growing still 
greater. Evidence shows that the witness just 
quoted has erred, if at all, on the side of mode- 
ration. In South St. Pancras, 4s. a week was 
we for one room 10 feet by 7, at 10 Prospect 

errace ; the sameat 3, Derry Street; at 22, 
Wood Street, 5s. was paid fora single room, and 
if cheaper quarters were needed, an under- 
ground kitchen must be sought at a rent of 
2s. 6d. a week. At 8, Stephen Street, Totten- 
ham Court Road, 5s. a week was paid fora 
single room in great decay. In Chapel Row, and 
Wilmington Place, Clerkenwell, 3s. 9d., 4s. 6d., 
and 5s. were rents for single roooms. In Spital- 
fields, the average rental for one room was from 
4s. 6d. to 6s.a week. Most of these quotations 
are for unfurnished rooms. In Notting Hill, 
4s. or 5s.a week per room was the rent of 
furnished rooms, and inthe Mint 4s. 6d. for 
the same accommodation ; the character of the 
furniture asa rule, in its wretchedness is beyond 
description. Instances might be multiplied 
from the Metropolitan evidence. Many of the 
tenements just cited are dwellings referred to 
as instances of extreme over-crowding.’ ”’ 


These are not singular figures, nor 
figures relating solely to the Metropolis. 
I have here a report of a lecture upon 
“Life in One Room,” by Dr. Russell, 
the Medical Officer of Health for the 
City of Glasgow. Some of Dr. Russell’s 


remarks are deserving of the serious 
attention of hon. Members, because the 
conclusion they point to is that the con- 
gestion of our working population in 
great cities is tending greatly to the 
moral as well as physical deterioration 
of our race. In Glasgow much has been 
done to improve the dwellings of the 
poor and the general condition of the 
people; but Dr. Russell says— 


‘* Of the inhabitants of Glasgow 25 (24-7) per 
cent live in houses of one apartment; 45 (44:7) 
per cent in houses of two apartments; 16 per 
cent (6°1) in houses of four apartments; and 
only 8 per cent in houses of 5 apartments and 
upwards.” 


And then he goes on to say— 


“T am anxious to emphasize this difference 
by the accumulation of facts which can be ex- 
pressed in cold figures. Figures are beyond the 
reach of sentiment, and if they are sensational 
it is only because of their terribly undisguised 
truthfulness. You must not think of the inmates 
of those small houses as families in the ordinary 
sense of the term. No less than 14 per cent of 
the one-roomed houses and 27 per cent 
of the two-roomed contain lodgers—strange men 
and women mixed up with husbands and wives 
and children within the four walls of small 
rooms. Nor must I permit you, in noting down 
the tame average of fully three inmates in each 
of these one-apartment houses, to remain igno- 
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rant of the fact that there are thousands of these- 
houses which contain five,six, and seven inmates, 
and hundreds which are inhabited by from 
8 up even to 13 per centage, though an accurate, 
are but a feeble mode of expression for such 
facts regarding men and women like ourselves, 
I have told you that in 1881 the population of 
Glasgow was 511,620 persons, and that of those: 
25 per cent lived in one room, and 45 per cent 
in two-roomed houses; but what does that 
mean? It means that 126,000 persons live in 
those one-roomed and 228,000 in those two- 
roomed houses.” 


Then Dr. Russell goes on to say— 


‘“ There you will find, year after year, a death 
rate of 38 per 1,000, while in the districts with 
larger houses it is only 16 or 17.” 


These are figures and facts which it is 
impossible for us to contradict, and 
which it is dangerous and almostcriminal 
of us to neglect. Now, the questions of 
the earnings and the inadequacy of the 
homes of the poor are not by any means 
the only questions we have to take into- 
consideration in dealing with the social 
condition of the people. The cost of 
living is another element in the problem. 
which it would be idle for us to underrate. 
Mr. George R. Sims, one of the noblest 
of the many philanthropic men who. 
have devoted their lives to doing some- 
thing to improve the condition of the 
people, points out that the poor are 
obliged to purchase in small quantities, 
and therefore get the lowest value for 
the highest price. For coal, for instance, 
the poor pay ld. for 7lbs., or 13d. for 
14lbs.—that is, at the rate of £1 7s. 6d 
for a ton, which is only worth 16s. or 
17s.; and butterine is sold to the poor 
at 1s. 6d. per lb., while it is not worth 
more than 9d. or 10d. Tea is bought 
by the humbler classes at 13d. or 2d. 
per oz., which means 2s. 8d. for a pound, 
which is only worth 1s.4d. Now, I 
do not propose to trouble the House with 
figures relating to the pauperism in our 
midst; but I desire to point out how 
every pound of the income of this country 
is spent—what proportion goes to the 
Army and to the Navy, and what 
proportion is spent in the actual 
government of the country. Of every 
£ of income we find that the Oustoms 
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and Excise Duties contribute 12s. 7}d. 
and that proportion of the taxation of 


_the country is the one which falls most 


heavily upon the lower classes. Of 
every £ of Expenditure of the country 
we find that 16s. 14d. goes for war, 
leaving only 3s. 10}d. in the £ for all 
other purposes. If we take the year 
1881, we find that 35°08 per cent went 
in Interest on Debt resulting from past 
wars, 31°95 per cent in expenditure 
for war, and 32°97 per cent towards 
other purposes connected with the Go- 
vernment of the country. Or put it in 
another form. We can show that dur- 
ing the present century the total income 
of the country was 5,613 millions, of which 
3,550 millions, or more than three-fifths, 
came from Customs and Excise Duties, 
including Post Office, Crown Lands, &c., 
and that four-fifths of the whole Ex- 
penditure, or 4,660 millions, went in 
expenses of war, war debts, and pre- 
parations for war. When we find facts 
such as these, and seeing that so great 
a proportion of the burden falls on the 
working classes, we have a right to con- 
tend that they should reap far greater 
benefit from the expenditure than 
they possibly can do now, and that 
it would be infinitely better to 
diminish and not to increase, as you are 
now proposing to do, the enormous 
sums expended on war and warlike pre- 
parations. If you must vote larger sums, 
let it be for the amelioration of the con- 
dition of our people. There is, in par- 
ticular, one class of expenditure too 
little thought of in this country, and to 
which, if it were less grudgingly 
granted, we might look as_ pro- 


viding one of the best remedies 
for many of the evils of which 


we complain. I refer to education. In 
England we spend only £6,685,000 on 
education, as compared with £28, 900,000 
on the Army and Navy, while in the 
United States they spend £18,600,000 
on education, and only £9,400,000 
on warlike preparations. Our conten- 
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tion is, that we should reverse our pro- 
portion of expenditure ; that we should 
spend a great deal more on what: 
tends really to the benefit of the 
people, the prosperity of the country, 
and cut down — very much more 
than I am afraid many of ‘us are at 
present inclined to do—the terrible 
amount continually lavished, thrown. 
away, and wasted in all manner of war- 
like expenditure. Before I resume- 
my seat I should like to touch om 
another subject and in only a few words. 
I do not wish at all to elaborate the 
question of remedies to be devised. 
That is the duty of the Government. I 
am not here to maintain that there is 
any one special cause of the evil, and 
much less that there is any special: 
panacea to be advocated for the- 
present state of things. I knowit is 
an exceedingly complicated social pro- 
blem, and ali I now ask is that the 
Government of the country should de- 
vote some attention to, should show 
some sympathy—if only by a casual 
reference in the Queen’s Speech— 
with the sufferings of our people. 
Still, in one direction we may look for a 
remedy for one principal cause of the 
difficulties that surround us, the conges- 
tion of population in our great towns. 
Here we may for a remedy look to mi- 
gration—not to emigration—of the un- 
employed labourers for the pre of 
taking up and occupying land at present 
unoccupied or not tilled in different 
“pe of the country. I know it will 
e said that it is useless to settle on our 
farm lands the unemployed, who are, for 
the most part, ignorant and unskilled 
labourers. But the persons who advance 
that objection are the very advocates of 
the deportation of these same ignorant 
and unskilled labourers to our Colonies, 
which, however, refused to be bur- 
dened with them. In the United 
Kingdom, including the Channel Is- 
lands, there are 80 millions of acres of 
land, and in 1880 there were only 
48,335,000 and odd acres under culti- 
vation, notwithstanding that at the 
same time the population was 34,862,000, 
or less than half the total numberof acres. 
Now, in a rich country like this, where, 
without exaggeration, the population is 
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in the proportion of one to every two 
-acres, surely it is idle for anyone to get 
up and say the country is over-crowded, 
-and that we must drive out and expa- 
triate men from our midst and send 
them to other countries to assist with 
their skilled labour in developing the 
industries of those countries in com- 
petition with ourselves. We find, at the 
«game time, that one-half of our food 
‘supplies comes from abroad. I do not 
dwell on the danger this presents if 
we should be engaged in a war with any 
great Continental nation—it is suffi- 
ciently obvious. But, if 40 millions of 
acres can produce food for half our 
people, we may fairly reason that if 
the whole of the 80 million acres, or 
the greater part, were under culti- 
‘vation, you would not only be able 
“to keep all your people in the country, 
without continually drafting numbers 
~of them out of the country, but you 
would be able to be very much more 
.independent, and produce, at any rate, 
a much larger supply of food to 
maintain them. But some people say, 
‘This is impossible; the land remain- 
ing untilled is barren land, and will not 
repay cultivation.” That is simply not 
' true, and will never be true so long as 
there are millions of acres withdrawn 
.from cultivation, merely to satisfy the 
sporting and predatory instincts of our 
land monopolist aristocracy. ‘But taking 
only those lands which are, or are sup- 
posed to be, at present under cultiva- 
tion, I may point out that at the 
‘present moment tke produce of the land 
is not nearly what it might be. I can 
show that if a system of small holdings 
‘were introduced, which would mean 
placing on the land that is cultivable some 
hundreds of thousands of starving 
people who now go to make up the 
congestion of population in our large 
cities, you at once supply homes for the 
people and necessarily increase the out- 
put from the soil. For instance, if, as 
is estimated, the annual value of the 
agricultural produce of the three 
kingdoms is from £250,000,000 to 
-£300,000,000, as it was when this 
pamphlet, from which I now quote, 
was published a year or two ago, 
-and the number of acres under cul- 
tivation 47,000,000, then we find the 
.annual yield to the acre is scarcely 
£6 1s. ‘That being so, let us see what 
evidence there is that this can be in- 
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creased. I take a few words from a 
speech delivered in 1885 by Lord Oar- 
rington, well known as a sound agri- 
cultural authority. He said~— 

‘* Around High Wycombe he had 800 allot- 
ment tenants, who occupied a tenth of an acre 
each, and who paid him the agricultural value 
of the land, plus the rates. The net produce of 
each allotment was £4—that is, £40 anacre. The 
most a farmer could make out of the same land 
under plough cultivation would be £7 an acre. 
So in these 80 acres under allotments £2,640 
worth of extra food is produced, and altogether 
£3,200 worth of wholesome garden stuff is 
grown, the result of the spare time and labour 
of artizans which would otherwise probably 
have been wasted.”’ 

Commenting upon this the writer of 
this pamphlet says— 

‘“‘ Then surely it may be asked, if land can be 
made to produce food stuffs to the value of £40 
an acre, under spade labour, and during the 
leisure hours of the mechanic, why cannot the 
farmer at least produce half of that amount— 
that is, £20 an acre—in lieu of the niggardly £7 
per acre under plough cultivation ?’’ 

Why indeed? And with these facts 
before us it is almost acrime not, at any 
rate, to try the experiment of relieving 
the congestion and misery of our cities 
by migration, by establishing village 
communities in those rural districts 
which are now almost bare of a rustic 
population. If such an experiment 
were only partially successful, it would, 
we are satisfied, do much to relieve 
the miseries and social evils we have 
laid so much stress upon; and, at 
the same time, it would tend to the 
social elevation of the people, and re- 
move a great danger which exists in 
the possibility of our food supplies 
being cut off, if we were at war with a 
Continental nation. It would be a 
more sensible way of meeting danger 
than by increasing our armaments. 


It is an utterly futile and absurd 


idea to suppose we can always keep 
pace with foreign armaments by lavish- 
ing more and more on warlike pre- 
parations and home defences. Let 
me say, too, on behalf of the cause we 
champion, that we do not ask your 
charity ; wedo not want your money ; 
we do not want a grant for the starving 
poor to salve the consciences of the rich, 
and to tide over a period of great dis- 
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tress and misery ; we ask for more jus- 
tice and less charity. We ask that the 
absurd laws which now restrict the 
industries of the country and prevent 
the transfer of land should be 
done away with. These things can be 
done by legislative means. We ask you 
to lighten the burden of labour, and one 
and the most important means of doing 
this is to break down that monopoly in 
land which is at present the curse of the 
country. Ido not wish to say a harsh 
or an offensive word, but I would 
remind hon. Members that we who have 
arrived at a position of social comfort 
and independence, some by our exertions, 
while pe have never known a day’s 
toil, may be regarded by men and 
women who toil for long hours day 
after day, month after month, for a 
paltry pittance insufficient for the neces- 
saries, much less the comforts of life, 
not unnaturally with bitter feelings as 
an idle class whom their labour supports ; 
and I would urge the House on the 
score of humanity, if on no other grounds, 
to devote some serious attention to these 
matters, and to make one united effort 
to deal in a practical and not merely 
a speculative spirit with this great social 
problem, and endeavour to solve it in a 
way that shall conduce to the future 
greatness and prosperity of our common 
country. 


*Tuz PRESIDENT or tue LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT BOARD (Mr. Rircutz, 
Tower Hamlets, St. George’s): There 
was one remark from the hon. Member 
for North West Lanark (Mr. Ouning- 
hame Graham) in his speech last night 
with which I entirely agree, as, I am 
sure, will every man in the House, that 
the question he has brought forward is 
one of great and pressing importance. 
But whether or not the opportunity the 
hon. Member has taken of bringing 
this subject before the House is a con- 
venient opportunity, at the end of a 
long debate upon the Address to the 
Crown, for raising 4 question of such 
vast importance—interesting, as it is, 
to so many Members—is another matter. 
But, however, I do not desire to make 
any complaint at his having brought 
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has long taken a very deep interest. I 
make no complaint even of the length to 
which the hon. Gentleman carried his 
observations, although his speech, tak- 
ing the part delivered last night and the - 
conclusion to-day, was not a short one. I 
make no complaint of that; but I think 
Iam justified in drawing the attention of 
the House to the course which has. 
been pursued, to the large demand‘ 
upon the time of the House which the 
last speaker has made, both on this . 
particular occasion, and also on a 
previous occasion upon the Amendmeng - 
last night, when he favoured the House 
with a speech extending over an hour 
and a quarter. To-day he has again- 
favoured the House with a speech over- - 
loaded with a mass of detail, and extend- - 
ing to an hour and ten minutes, while 
the hon. Gentleman knows perfectly 
well, and the House knows perfectly 
well, from the statement of my right - 
hon. Friend the Leader of the House, 
and concurred in, I think, by the right 
hon. Gentleman opposite (Mr. Glad- 
stone), that the exigencies of Supply and 
other public business demanded that the 
Address should have been disposed of 
last nightor to-day. Yet, knowing there 
were a large number of Members who - 
rightly take an interest in such an 
important question, and knowing there - 
are important subjects on the paper, 
upon which some Members of the 
House are anxious to say a few words, 
the hon. Gentleman thinks it right and 
consistent with his duty and the interest 
of the subject under discussion to take 
up more than an hour of a short day, 
and when the time remaining for other 
business can be counted by minutes 
rather than hours. 

*Mr. CONYBEARE: May I be. 
allowed to explain—— 


Mr. SPEAKER: Order, order! 


*Mr. RITCHIE: I think the hon. 
Member has already occupied sufficient 
of the time of the House. 

*Mr. CONYBEARE: Not more than 
was wanted. 


*Mr. RITCHIE: I am not disposed 


forward a subject in which, I know, he! to give way.to the hon. Member. 
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*Mr. CONYBEARE: Then do not 
make charges. 


Mr. SPEAKER: Order, order! 
*Mr. CONYBEARE: Mr. Speaker, the 


right hon. Gentleman is charging me 
with obstruction. It is monstrous. 


Mr. SPEAKER: Order, order! 


*Mr. RITCHIE: Although I agree 
with the hon. Member for North West 
Lanark that the matter is one of great 
public importance, yet I was unable to 
agree with him when he specifically 
stated there was a want of sympathy on 
the part of the well-to-do classes with 
the class whose claims he was bring- 
ing before the House, and that in 
reference to questions of this kind there 
was a desperate lack of sympathy. Well, 
I donot wish tousestrong languagein re- 
ference to those remarks ; but I entirely 
deny the suggestion, and absolutely 
repudiate the statement that there is any 


lack of sympathy on the part of Mem- 
bers of this House, or the well-to-do 
lasses generally, with the sufferings of 
the poor, or the condition of the work- 


ing classes. I do not believe that at any 
time or in any country in the 
world was there ever so large an 


expression of sympathy with the 
working classes and the poor than exists 
in this country at the present time. 1 
-do not believe that, going back for many 
years, it is possible to point to any coun- 
try where more has been done, both by 
means of money and by means of per- 
sonal help, than has been done, by the 
well-to-do classes in this country, to 
raise and improve the position and do 
the best they can for those not in so 
fortunate position in the world. 


Mr. GRAHAM: I said nothing of 
charity. 

*Mr. RITCHIE: The hon. Gentleman 
said the rich did not consider the con- 
dition of the poor with consideration, 
and then went on to say that more of 
the working classes were unemployed, 
that their lives were made more unen- 
durable at the present time, and that 
more work was extracted from them 
than had ever been the case before. 


Mr. GRAHAM: Undoubtedly. 
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*Mr. RITCHIE: Both propositions I 
emphatically deny. 


Mr. GRAHAM: Well, prove it. 


*Mr. RITCHIE: I say life has been 
made much more tolerable to the work- 
ing classes of to-day than ever it has 
been before. I would point to such 
institutions as that which happily now 
exists in the East End of London—the 
People’sPalace—which has been erected, 
to a large extent, by contributions from 
all classes, principally from the wealthy 
elasses, when, day by day and night by 
night, men and women toil in every 
conceivable way in order to afford 
amusement, relaxation, and instruction 
to the working classes of the East End. 
That movement is spreading east, west, 
north, and south, and in a short time 
similar institutions will be established 
in every part of London erected for the 
sole purpose of raising the condi- 
tion of the poor, and adding to 
their amusement, happiness, and com- 
fort. I say it ill becomes 
anyone under such circumstances to en- 
deavour to draw class distinctions be- 
tween rich and poor, to endeavour to 
say to the people—because these state- 
ments go outside and reach those who, 
perhaps, are not so well informed as they 
might be—that there is an indisposition 
on the part of the class who are well-to- 
do to do anything to raise the condition 
of the poorer classes in the Metropolis 
or elsewhere. So much for the life of 
the poor being made intolerable. But 
it is not only in such ways that life 
is made more tolerable. Legislation 
administered by local authorities have 
been attended with most beneficial re- 
sults, providing all kinds of comforts 
and conveniences for the people—parks, 
free libraries, museums, hospitals, baths, 
and wash-houses to improve the con- 
dition of the poorer classes. I was 
looking at a Return only to-day, which 
showed that in the year 1885-6 local 
authorities in England and Wales had, 
without counting borrowed money, out 
of the income of the year expended no 
less than £702,000 on those matters to 
which I have referred. Year by year 
the disposition is growing to do every- 
thing that can be done to ameliorate the 
condition of the poorer classes. The hon. 
Gentleman in the course of his speech 
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said ‘‘ working classes’’ and “ unem- 
ployed”’ were convertible terms—— 


*Mr. GRAHAM: Very nearly so. 


*Mr. RITCHIE: The hon. Gentleman 
says very nearly so. Well, I am quite 
sure they would very largely become so 
if the remedies he proposes or supports 
were adopted. I am quite sure that 
the results of such proposals as he has 
shadowed forth without absolutely ad- 
vancing them, if such were put into 
operation, the result would not be more 
work or higher wages, but less work 
and lower wages for the working classes. 
While we all sympathize with the con- 


‘dition of many of the poorer population, 
while all desire to see more employed 
and at better wages, when we come to 
consider how this desire is to be accom- 
plished, then we are met with sug- 
gestions of all kinds, many of which 
will not stand the test of examination, 
many of which, instead of bettering, 
would make worse the condition of the 
people. In his remarks last night the 
hon. Gentleman said there must be some 
kind of State regulation of labour. 


*Mr. GRAHAM: Undoubtedly. 

*Mr. RITCHIE : That is the doctrine 
of pure Socialism ? 

*Mr. GRAHAM: Undoubtedly. 

*Mr. RITCHIE: Then we understand 
that the doctrine the hon. Member 
preaches is Socialism? He asks the 
House to adopt, as a means of raising 
the condition of the working classes, the 
tenets of pure unmitigated Socialism ? 

*Mr. GRAHAM: Undoubtedly. 

An hon. MemBer: Why not? 

*Mr. RITCHIE: Because undoubtedly 
and rapidly the effect of this State aid 
would be to deprive individuals of that 
stimulus which now influences them to 
improve their condition. It would bring 
the good werkman down to the level of 
the bad workman. The hon. Member 
shakes his head, but that is what 
Socialism would do. 

*Mr. GRAHAM: No. 

*Mr. RITCHIE: It would bring the 
thrifty, industrious, temperate workman 
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down to the level of the thriftless, idle, 
drunken workman—that is what Social- 
ism would do by removing individual 
effort. I presume the hon. Gentleman 
also adopts the other planks of the 
Socialistic platform? He would like to 
see all property equally distributed. 
Well, let me tell him, if he desires to do 


that, he will not have only to reckon 
with the richer classes, but the working 
classes too—the working classes who, 
in their millions, possess property in 
land, houses, savings banks, building 
societies, and friendly societies. These 
are the best of our working classes, and 
I venture to say they would be the first 
to repudiate the Socialistic doctrine the 
hon. Member desires to propound. I 
venture to think that the hon. Gentle- 
man, in preaching that doctrine, will 
have an extremely small following in 
this country, however it may be else- 
where. He speaks of the difficulty of 
the working classes returning Repre- 
sentatives here. I am happy to recog- 
nize many Gentlemen in this House, 
some of them among the most respected 
Members of the House, who are essen- 
tially the Representatives of the working 
class, 

*Mr. GRAHAM: I said so. 

Ax hon. Memser: Nine. 

*Mr. RITCHIE: There is not one of 
those hon. Gentlemen who would get 
up here and advocate the doctrines of 
Socialism on behalf of his constituents. 
I say, instead of such doctrines being of 
any benefit to the working classes, they 
would reduce the whole class to one dead 
level of uniformity, and do more harm 
than good. The hon. Member says the 
hours of labour should be shortened. 
He or his hon. Friend talked of the 
Factory Acts, and asked had they been 
of benefit? Unquestionably they have 
been of benefit, but we have never yet 
attempted in this country to deal in such 
a way with adult labour. 

*Mr. CONYBEARE: No reason why 
you never should. 

*Mr. RITCHIE: True; but theanswer 
is that the great bulk of the working 
classes would object to such treatment. 

*Mr. CONYBEARE: How about the 
Trades Union Conference ? 
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-*Mr. RITCHIE: Because they know 
perfectly well they are able to take care 
of themselves. They have their own 
organizations, their own trades unions, 
and prefer to manage their own affairs 
and regulate their own hours of labour, 
and would decline to accept any regula- 
tion of their hours of labour by any Act 
or any Government. In saying this 
I am sure I shall be supported by the 
great bulk of the working class. The 
hon. Member quoted a few instances 
here and there of long hours of labour, 
and I am not prepared to say that men 
are not overworked; but I say that. is 
no reason whatever why you should 
bring in a Bill applicable not only to 
those cases mentioned, but to all 
industries throughout the country, 
and which would in its operation 
be ruinous to half of them. One of the 
great evils of our own trade is foreign 
competition, said the hon. Member, and 
there I agree with him. But what does 
he propose todo? He proposes to still 
further tie our hands in competition 
with foreign countries. He said hours 
are longer in Germany, and that wages 
are higher here than in Germany. 
Well, I do not know what he desires to 
infer from that. The lesson I draw is 
this:—that if it be the fact that in 
Germany and France the people work 
longer hours for less wages, and if we 
find considerable difficulty in competing 
with them in trade, then, if you still 
further reduce our hours of labour and 
keep up the wages, our difficulties will 
be largely increased. Another probable 
result would be to drive capital out of 
the country altogether. The hon. Mem- 
ber, as others often do, speaks of Eng- 
land as if we were the only country in 
the world. Does the hon. Gentleman 
doubt for a moment that if restrictions 
such as these he speaks of were placed 
upon our manufacturers in this country— 
does he doubt that these manufacturers 
would take their capital to another 
country where such restrictions are not 
in force ? 

*Mr. GRAHAM: They would not 
take the workmen. 

*Mr. RITCHIE: No; but they would 
take machinery and capital. The hon. 
Gentleman knows perfectly well that 
this has already been done in several 
cases. To proceed in the course he pro- 
poses would still further tie the hands 
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creased emigration of capital from this 
country. Then what would be the con- 
dition of our working classes? Now, I 
do not doubt that in some cases there is 
much to be done. The hon. Member. 
cited one case which has been more than 
once brought before the House—that. 
of the Cradley nail and chainmakers— 
and the hon. Member for Camborne has. 
put before us visible evidence of the 
work done by those employed in the 
Cradley Heath district. He has drawn 
a very painful picture from re- 
liable sources, of the condition of 
things unhappily existing there. But 
he knows perfectly well that, so far as 
this particular question is concerned, it 
is at the present moment under investi- 
gation by the Lords’ Committee 
appointed to examine the ‘‘ sweating” 
system. He knows that the Govern- 
ment are anxious to give that Com. 
mittee every assistance in their power 
not only with the view of getting 
at the actual facts, but also to give it 
every assistance with the view of pro- 
viding remedies. If the hon. Member 
does not know, I can tell him that the 
Home Secretary has put at the disposal 
of that Committee an Inspector of the 
Home Office, who has been down to the: 
district and investigated all the circum- 
stances of the trade there, who has re- 
ported upon them, and is prepared to 
give every assistance in his power. 


*Mr. GRAHAM: Allow me a word to- 
justify myself. I do not charge neglect 
against the Government in reference to- 
Cradley Heath. I know the Home- 
Office sent an Inspector to report. I 
only alleged the case as evidence of the 
distress existing among the working’ 
classes. 


*Mr. RITCHIE: I never said the hon. 
Member made any charge, but he de- 
scribed Cradley Heath as one of the 
plague spots of the country, and what I 
wish to say is, we have done all we can 
to investigate the matter. We must: 
now wait for the Report of the Com- 
mittee before we can see to what extent. 
evils exist, and what would be the 

roper means of providing a remedy. 
Padmit that evils do exist, and it is not 
our fault if nothing has been done. So- 
I say in reference to the sanitary condi- 
tions that, as I have told him, the Local. 
Government Board were only anxious to 


of capitalists, and there would be an-in-? move, but could not until we had some- 
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representations which as yet I have not 


had. 

*Mz. CONYBEARE: I ry the right 
hon. Gentleman’s pardon.. I made a 
strong representation on the subject, 
accompanied by a memorial signed by 
residents in Oradley, and pressed it on 
the attention of the House last Session, 
though the right hon. Gentleman was 
not in his place. 

*Mr. RITOHIE: Yes, but we want a 
representation under the Public Health 
Act. It is not sufficient’ to make a 
statement in this House. We can only 
move within the lines of the Act. 

Mr. CONYBEARE: By a memo- 
rial ? 

*Mr. RITCHIE: I stated distinctly 
last year if the Local Government Board 
received representations under the Pub- 
lic Health Act, we would at once take 
action. So far as I know no such repre- 
sentation has been made. The hon. 
Member for Lanark stated last night 
that our commercial system was ina 
state of collapse. But I do not agree 
with him. Undoubtedly there has been 
a period of stagnation existing for 
years past, but I am happy to think it 
is rapidly passing away. There is every 
indication that an improved condition of 
things exists now. If we look at the 
question of wages it will be seen that in 
all districts they are advancing, rapidly 
advancing, and have now reached the 
highest limit during the past ten years. 
Returns published in the Board of Trade 
Journal for February show on the re- 
ports of Trade Societies that of a total of 
237,208 workmen only 7,390 are out of 
work a proportion of 3°1 percent. In 
1886 the proportion of unemployed was 
11 per cent.; in 1887, 10°3 per cent. ; 
in 1888, 7-8 per cent. 

*Mr. GRAHAM: These are members 
of Trade Societies ? 

*Mr. RITOHIE: Yes. I am aware 
that those who make these returns 
refer to what is called skilled 
labour, but, as the hon. Gentleman 
knows, skilled labour almost invariably 

uires to be supplemented by un- 

uled labour, per it is impossible to 
suppose that the demand for skilled 
labour should thus have enormously in- 
creased within the past few years, with- 
out a corresponding increase in the de- 
mand for unskilled labour. But the 
prosperity of the working classes at the 
Present time is shown in more ways 
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than one. The capital in the Post 
Office and Trustees Savings’ Banks 
has increased from £29,000,000 in 1873 
to £104,000,000; the capital of the 
building societies, in which the working 
classes largely invest their savings, has 
increased from £20,000,000 in 1876 to 
£53,000,000 in 1886; and the capital 
of the provident societies from 
£6,000,000, with 508,000 members, to 
£11,000,000 with 841,000 members. 
These figures show the great increase 
that had been made in the prosperity of 
the working classes. No doubt there 
are a considerable number of unem- 
ployed, but these figures, I think, will 
show the House that the unem- 
ployed are not as numerous as 
they were, and that the savings 
of the people have been  enor- 
mously increased. Of course, I am 
aware, not only that there exists, but 
that there always will exist, a consider- 
able number of unemployed, many of 
whom are reduced very often to great 
straits. The hon. Gentleman (Mr. 
Ouninghame Graham) spoke of the 
dock labourers. Well, Sir, this is about 
one of the hardest chapters in the whole 
history of unemployed labour, and no 
one who has seen these unhappy people 
at the dock gates in the morning waiting 
in the hope of obtaining some casual 
work can fail to have been overwhelmed 
with sympathy for the sufferings they 
undergo; but it ought to be borne in 
mind that the refuse and dregs of the 
unemployed are collected at the docks. 
That is their last resort. Unfortunately, 
it must be admitted that large numbers 
of these unemployed are unemployed 
because, owing to weakness brought on 
by ill-health or intemperance, they are 
incapable of doing any kind of hard 
work. The fact must be faced that, even 
in the most prosperous times, there must 
be large numbers of persons unem- 
ployed, and reduced to the lowest depths 
of penury. Great efforts are, however, 
now being made on the part of philan- 
thropic individuals to meet this distress, 
and there never has been a time when 
more people have been associated to- 
gether in the poorer districts of London, 
and in different parts of the country, to do 
their best to alleviate this state of things. 
But I am glad to be able to say that, 
so far as the pauper returns are con- 
cerned, there is we have considerable 
cause for congratulation. The pauperism 
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of England and Wales in 1888 was 
728,000, or 25°4 per 1,000, but in 
November, 1887, the number was 
740,000, or 26:2; so that within a year 
pauperism has decreased one per 
thousand. And it must be remembered 
that though these numbers seem large, 
about 600,000 are women and children. 
The condition of pauperism throughout 
England and Wales is now this, that at 
no time during the period over which 
the Returns extend—at no time during 
the past 30 years—has there been so 
little pauperism throughout the country 
as at present. A similar decrease of one 
per 1,000 has taken place in the Metro- 
polis during the past year, and so far as 
that goes it shows that the poverty of 
the country is less now than a year ago, 
and that many people who otherwise 
would have come on the Poor Law are 
now obtaining employment where they 
did not obtain it before. Upon that 
point, I may say that I know that at 
one time there was a considerable 
amount of doubt as to whether or not 
the resources of the Metropolitan Boards 
of Guardians were sufficient to cope with 
the distress that existed, but that matter 
has been inquired into by a Committee 
whose Report sets the doubt at rest, and 
that Report also bears out the conclu- 
sions I have drawn from the pauper 
returns. I say, it may be concluded 
that so great a fall in the number of 
paupers is ehiefly due to the improved 
condition of the working classes gene- 
rally. The time at our disposal is so 
short that it has not been possible for 
me to ask the House to permit me to go 
into all the details advanced by hon. 
Gentlemen who preceded me. All I 
desire to say is that, so far as our infor- 
mation goes, the position of the working 
classes is considerably better now than 
for many years past ; there is more em- 
ployment and less distress, and we hope 
that state of things willcontinue. ButI 
do not say that there is not great dis- 
tress, and I do not say that there 
are not many matters which ought 
preperly to receive the consideration 
of the Government on so important 
a question as this. But I must point 
out to the House and to hon. Gentle- 
men that at the present time there are 
no less than three Committees investi- 
gating various phases of this question— 
namely, the Sweating Committee, the 
Importation of Foreign Paupers Com- 
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mittee, and the Poor Law Committee. All 
these are investigating different points 
connected with the condition of the work- 
ing classes and the unemployed in this 
country. It will be the duty of the Go- 
vernment to weigh well any reports and 
recommendations these Committees may 
make. But while that is so, and while 
there is still much that may be done in 
the way of remedial legislation, the 
proposals of the hon. Member who has 
moved the Amendment, so far from im- 
proving, would rather make matters 
worse. I give the hon. Member credit 
for the motive which has induced him 
to bring forward the Motion. We all 
sympathize with the object he has in 
view, but I ask the House to dissent 
from the Amendment. I trust the 
House will assist the Government in 
bringing the debate to a conclusion, so 
that our time may be given to the im- 
rtant business which is before us. 
*Mr. FENWICK (Northumberland, 
Wansbeck): Considering that the 
House has now been discussing Her 
Majesty’s gracious Speech for nearly a 
fortnight, it is with great reluctance 
that I intervene in this debate for a 
few moments. I wish to say, however, 
that Ido not consider that this is the 
most opportune moment for raising a 
question of such importance, and so far- 
reaching in all its issues as that we are 
now discussing. Speaking for myself, 
at the opening of Parliament I should 
be prepared to challenge, if necessary, 
the policy of the Government by a 
single Amendment, and if defeated on 
that Amendment I should allow the 
Address to pass. I think it is a very 
unsatisfactory state of things to be 
debating the Address in reply to the 
Speech from the Throne for nearly a 
fortnight without making any satis- 
factory progress with the business of 
the country. No doubt it is extremely 
difficult for persons in the position 
which I have the honour to hold, repre- 
senting as I do a working class constitu- 
ency, to remain silent when questions 
such as that now under discussion are 
sprung upon the House. If we remain 
silent it may be assumed in certain 
quarters that we are out of sympathy 
with those whom we are sent here 
directly to represent. Well, Sir; I 
will yield to no man in the depth of the 
sympathy which I entertain towards the 
working classes, and the desire which 
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I feel to alleviate their position 
at every possible point. For more than 
20 years now, the small influence 
that I have been able to wield 
has been given to improve the con- 
dition of my fellows, and I should be 
unfaithful to the trust that is reposed 
in me if I were not to express sympathy 
on every possible occasion with the class 
to whom I have the honour to belong. 
But, Sir, what we want is not a mere 
expression of sympathy from the Govern- 
ment. That, I am very glad to say, we 
have already received from the right hon. 
Gentleman the President of the Local 
Government Board, and I should not 
for one moment think that he was 
insincere in his expression of sympathy, 
either on his own part or the part of 
the Government. But we want some- 
thing more than mere expressions of 
opinion. We want something tangibleand 
definite which will tend to improve the 
condition of the working classes. I am not 
going to take up the time of the House 
with any attempt to prove a self-evident 
proposition. It will be admitted—even 
the right hon. Gentleman the President 
of the Local Government Board has 
admitted in his speech this afternoon— 
that there is distress existing in various 
quarters of the kingdom—very great 
distress, especially in such a district as 
that to which he has referred—namely, 
Cradley Heath. I think it would be 
well for the Government to consider 
some scheme for improving the 
social condition of the people at Crad- 
ley Heath. The right Gentleman the 
First Lord of the Treasury (Mr. W. 
H. Smith), speaking in the debate 
raised on the Crofters’ Question, said 
the difficulty the Government had to 
face in proposing any remedial measures 
for the Scotch crofters lay in the fact 
that you have not to contend against, 
or fight with, economic difficulties, but 
are contending against the forceg of 
nature—that you havea “less productive 
soil, a less genial climate than those other 
countries which compete with theScottish 
crofter in disposing of the product of 
their labour.” But that state of things, I 
would point out, does not obtain in the 
Cradley Heath district. There you 
have not to fight against any forces of 
nature. The trade of Oradley Heath is 
practically a monopoly in that branch 
of industry. With the permission of 
the House I should like to read a single 
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sentence from the Report which has been 
sag to this afternoon, in which it is 
said— 

‘That in reference to the chainmaking trade 
of Cradley Heath, instead of its being a declining 
industry, it continues to develop, and nothin 
has yet been done to materially supplant hand 
labour by machinery.” 

So that in that case you have not to 
contend against the forces of nature. 
But I will not enlarge upon this, seeing 
that we shall have an opportunity of 
raising the subject again when the 
Report of the Lords Committee dealing 
with sweating is presented to Parlia- 
ment. Reference has been made to the 
shortening of the hours of labour 
by some legislative interference. 
This is an extremely difficult ques- 
tion —a matter which will have 
to be very carefully handled when it is 
brought forward for discussion in this 
House. Reference has also been made 
to the action of trades unions. Well, I 
am frank enough to admit that I am a 
trades unionist and have been so for a 
number of years, but I think that the 
record of trades unionists in relation to 
the shortening of hours is a very credit- 
able record. For many years I have 
endeavoured, in my humble way, to se- 
cure the reduction of the hours of labour, 
but I have sought to bring it about 
apart from any Parliamentary inter- 
ference. My own conviction is—I ex- 
press it as an opinion of my own, and 
pledge nobody else to it—that with 
proper organization amongst the working 
classes it is possible to bring about a 
proper reduction of the hours of labour. 
But I also admit the great difficulty you 
have to face in branches of industry 
where it is not possible for workmen to 
combine. Take, for example, the case 
of the London car drivers and conductors. 
These men go on duty at eight o’clock 
in the morning, and they do not leave 
duty until half-past twelve at night. 
Their work is from morning till night 
for seven days in the week. They are 
never an hour off duty during the whole 
of that time except from sickness. They 
have no means whatever of estab- 
lishing an organization; and I can see 
that in such a case as this and even 
in the case of railway servants the 
question is a very difficult one, and that 
it is a fair question for the State to con- 
sider how far it can interfere to secure 
the men a half or a whole holiday in 
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the week, or bring the hours at which 
these men are employed within a fair 
and reasonable limit. But, Sir, I have 
only risen for the purpose of pointing out 
the extreme inconvenience there is, inmy 
opinion, in raising a discussion such as 
this on the Address in reply to a Speech 
from the Throne. I will reserve what I 
have to say on the social condition of 
the working classes to a more fitting 
oceasion, which I am glad to think, 
owing to the ballot, we shall shortly have 
on the Motion of my hon. Friend the 
Member for Nottingham (Mr. Broad- 
hurst). He has been fortunate enough 
to secure, by means of the ballot, the 
first place for this discussion; and I 
appeal to the Government to afford us 
every facility on that occasion for a full 
and frank discussion of the terms of that 
Motion, and I trust that on that occasion 
we shall have the definite decision of the 
House in relation to this serious, grave, 
and important question. 


Mr. ISAACSON (Tower Hamlets, 
Stepney): I am very sorry to have to 
rise at this hour of the day; but the 
two hon. Members who introduced this 
subject took up so much of the 
time of the House as to render it 
impossible for other private Members 
on this side to speak earlier. 
I wish to take exception to the state- 
ment of the hon. Member who introduced 
the Amendment that English working 
men are so miserable that they have 
nothing to fear from foreign invasion. I 
also wish to take exception to his state- 
ment that trade is so bad that there is 
nothing but misery and squalour all 
over the country. If the hon. Member 
will permit me, I will ask him whether 
during the vacation he did as I did— 
that is to say, visit all the centres of in- 
dustry in the country? If he did not, 
I will take him with me, to commence 
with, to South Wales. I there found 
that coal was reaching a famine price, 
and that labour was difficult to obtain. 
I found whole families engaged in the 
various industries, and the aggre- 
gate wage earned by each family was 
so large as to create surprise in my 
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mind. I found the people enjoying 
every convenience and living in well- 
built cottages, but I found none of the 
squalor and misery depicted by the hon, 
Member for North-West Lanarkshire. I 
next visited Lancashire and Yorkshire, 
and found hundreds of thousands of 
operativesin full employment, and manu- 
facturers waiting to enlist the services 
of more men if it were possible to 
obtain them. I found none of that 
misery which the hon. Member has so 
exaggerated, although I acknowledge 
that there must necessarily be some 
misery produced by various causes in 
an industrial country like-ours. Next 
I visited the Black Country, in which 
Oradley Heath is situated. I know a 
good deal about the district and am 
pretty well acquainted with the necessi- 
ties of the locality. But I maintain 
that the depression in the Black 
Country has been solely brought about 
by the unfair, one-sided Treaties of Mr. 
Cobden. Those Treaties have never 


been properly understood, and certainly 
free trade as now accepted would not 
have been entertained in the early 
days of the movement. If you could 
only alter the system of tariffs which is 
so unfairly pressing on the agricultural 
and industrial classes I am satisfied that 
a better state of things would be the 
result. 


Taz FIRST LORD or rue TREA- 
SURY (Mr. W. H. Swurrs, Strand, 
Westminster): Iam under the neces- 
sity of asking that the Question be 
now put. It will be quite impossible 
to go through with the business if the 
debate continues. 


Dr. CLARK (Caithness): May I 
ask the right hon. Gentleman— 


*Mr. SPEAKER: I am precluded by 
the Orders of the House from allowing 
the hon. Member to debate the 
Question. 


Dr. CLARK: I did not want to 
debate it. I only wanted to ask 4 
question. 


*Mz, SPEAKER: Order, order! 
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Motion made and Quéstion put, 
“That the Question be now put,”— 
(Ur. W. H. Smith.) 


The House divided: —Ayes 247; 
Noes 66: Majority 181.—(Division List 
No. 5). 

Question put accordingly, 
those words be there inserted.” 


The House divided :—Ayes 92; Noes 
220: Majority 128. — (Division List 
No. 6). 


*Mr. W. H. SMITH claimed ‘ That 
the Main Question be now put.” 


Dr. OLARK: Mr. Speaker, I pro- 
test—— 

*Mr. SPEAKER: The hon. Gentle- 
man is out of order. 

Main Question put accordingly. 

Sm GEORGE CAMPBELL (Kirk- 
caldy): Mr. Speaker; I rise to a point 
of order. I beg to ask you, Sir, 
whether the Main Question can be put 
when the Closure has not been put to 
the House ? 

*Mr. SPEAKER: It is in strict 
accordance with the Rules and Standing 
Orders of the House observed on 
previous occasions, that the further 
question—thatlis, the Main Question— 
may be claimed to be put at once. 
put forthwith. 


The House divided:—Ayes 227; 
Noes 99:— Majority 128. — (Division 
List, No. 7.) 


“Mr. SPEAKER: The Question is 

“That this House resolve itself into 
Committee to appoint a Committee to 
draw up the reply to Her Majesty’s 
Gracious Speech from the Throne.’’ 

Dr. OLARK: No. 

*Mr. SPEAKER: This is a purely 
supplementary Motion. 

. T. M. HEALY: It is after half- 
past five. 

Mr. SPEAKER: Order, order. That 
has nothing to do with it. It is a pure- 
ly contingent Motion on what has taken 
place, and which is obligatory upon me 
under the Standing Orders of the House. 

Dr. CLARK: You said ‘‘the ayes 
have it,” and I said ‘‘ No.” 

*Mr. SPEAKER: No division can be 
allowed, as the Motion is purely supple- 


mentary. 
protest 


against your saying ‘‘the ayes have it.” 
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*Mr. SPEAKER: The hon. Gentle- 
man may protest, but he is out of order. 
Mr. T. M. HEALY: Under what 
tule has the hour been projected for- 
ward ? 
*Mr. SPEAKER: It is in accordance 
with the practice of the House under 
the Standing Orders. 


SUPPLY. 

Resolved, That this House will, To- 
morrow, resolve itself into a Committee 
to consider of the Supply to be granted 
to Her Majesty. 

Ordered, That the several Estimates 
presented during the present Session be 
referred to the Committee of Supply.— 
(Mr. Jackson). 


WAYS AND MEANS. 
Resolved, That this House will, To- 
morrow, resolve itself into a Committee 
to consider of the Ways and Means for 
raising the Supply to be granted to Her 
Majesty.—( Mr. Jackson). 


MOTIONS. 
acme ff 
PUBLIC HOUSES, HOURS OF CLOSING 
(SCOTLAND) BILL. 

On Motion of Dr. Cameron, Bill to amend 
‘¢ The Public Houses, Hours of Closing (Scot- 
land) Act, 1887,” ordered to be brought in by 
Dr. Cameron, Mr. M‘Lagan, Mr. Caldwell, and 
Mr. Angus Sutherland. 

Bill presented, and read first time. [Bill 148.] 


PAROCHIAL BOARDS (SCOTLAND) BILL. 

On Motion of Dr. Cameron, Bill to reform 
the constitution of Parochial Boards in Scot- 
land, and the mode of electing the members of 
such Boards, ordered to be brought in by Dr. 
Cameron, Mr. Barclay, Mr. Preston Bruce, Mr. 
Shiress Will, and Dr. Farquharson. 

Bill presented, and read first time. [Bill 149.] 


ADJOURNMENT. 
Motion made, and Question proposed, 


“That this House do now adjourn.” — 
(Mr. Jackson.) 


Mr. A. ELLIOT (Roxburgh): I 
should like to ask the First Lord of the 
Treasury whether it will not be possible 
to find some occasion more suitable 
than the Debate on the Address, to dis- 
cuss the question to which the Amend- 
ment of the hon. Member (Dr. Clark) 
has relation. 

*Mr. W. H. SMITH: Lhope sincerely 
that another and a much more 
suitable opportunity will be found for 
discussing the question to which the 
hon. Gentleman has referred. I think 
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that what has occurred in connection 
with the Address on the present occasion 
is an evidence, which the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Mid Lothian 
himself referred to in strong lan- 
guage, of the extreme inconvenience of 
attempting to deal with questions of 
great importance simply on Amend- 
ments to the Address. It is obvious 
that a sufficient and proper opportunity 
is not afforded by an attempt to graft 
on the Address Amendments dealing 
with these Questions— opportunities 
which they could have by discussing 
Amendments on substantive Motions or 
on Bills, and which they are now entire- 
ly deprived of. I trust opportunity will 
be found, so far as the Government is 
concerned, and there will be no hesita- 
tion whatever in giving full considera- 
tion to the very important question in- 
volved in the Amendment of the hon. 
Member. 

Mr. BRADLAUGH: I do not know 
whether the right hon. Gentleman, now 
that the Debate on the Address is com- 
pleted, can name a day for the discus- 
sion of the question of Perpetual 
Pensions for which I have been 
promised a day? 

*Mr. W. H. SMITH: I am under an 
obligation to the hon. Gentleman to 
name a day for that purpose, but he is 
aware that weare under statutory com- 
pulsion to proceed with Supply so as to 
obtain the supplies necessary for the 
purposes of the coming year, and voting 
the Supplementary Estimates before a 

iven day in March, the 10th or 19th. 

e must ask the House to consider the 
financial provisions for the services of 
the country, and so soon as that is ac- 
complished, I will endeavour to meet 
my obligation to the hon. Gentleman. 

Mr. R. T. REID (Dumfries): Are we 
to understand that the right hon. Gen- 
tleman will give facilities for the discus- 
sion of these matters, which have been 
excluded by the Closure, or are his 
remarks merely the expression of a 
benevolent wish ? 

*Mr. W. H. SMITH: It must be 
obvious that I cannot undertake to give 
facilities to hon. Gentlemen. If I were 
to begin at the commencement of the 
Session to undertake to give facilities 
for the discussion of questions of the 
greatest importance, I should find myself 
in the. position either of inability to 
earry on the work. and duties of 

Mr. W. H. Sinsth 
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the Government, or meeting the 
obligations which I had undertaken. 
The hon. and learned Member is aware 
that there are certain days at the dis- 
posal of private Members of this House, 
and there are certain Bills on the Paper 
which will give an opportunity for the 
discussion of Questions of this char- 
acter, and certain Votes of the Estimates 
which will also afford an opportunity of 
which I have no doubt hon. Members 
will avail themselves. 

Dr. CLARK: It is a fact that there 
are 670 Members of this House, of 
whom 70 are Scotch Members, and what 
chance have 70 against 600, in a ballot, of 
raising the question of Home Rule for 
Scotland ? 

Mr. W. H. SMITH: The hon. Mem- 
ber is an exceedingly intelligent, in- 
genious, and active Member of Parlia- 
ment, and if he will refer to the number 
of times he spoke last autumn Session, 
he will find that had the other 69 Scotch 
Members occupied the same amount of 
time, we must have been exclusively oc- 
cupied with Scotch questions during the 
whole of the Autumn Session. I cannot, 
therefore, think that the hon. Member 
has any great grievance; but I can 
assure him that the interests of Scotland 
will have the fullest consideration so far 
as the Government are concsrned. 

Mr. CONYBEARE: Mr. Speaker, 
comments have been made of the most 
invidious character by the President of 
the Local Government Board as to the 
length of time which, in the exercise of 
our duty, my hon, Friend (Mr. Graham) 
and I occupied in this House. The 
right hon. Gentleman hed the assur- 
ance and audacity to bring a charge 
of obstruction against us, and it 
is only fair that I should say one or 
two words of defence against these 
charges. The right hon. Gentleman 
insinuated, at any rate, that we had 
been given to understand that the de- 
bate on the Address would come to a 
conclusion this afternoon. No such in- 
formation came to my ears, and even if 
it had, it would not have affected my 
mind in the least. The right hon. Gen- 
tleman has just been talking about 
days occupied by private Membors. 
Why, Mr. Speaker, we had two days 
the week before last on general subjects. 

It being Six of the clock, Mr. Speaker 
stteniand the House without Question 
put, 


Adjournment. 


~ 
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HOUSE OF LORDS, 


Thursday, 7th March, 1889. 


The Lord Clarina, Took the Oath. 


LEE-ON-THE-SOLENT (LIGHT) RAIL- 
WAY BILL. 


SECOND READING. 


Order of the Day for the Second Read- 
ing, read. 


*Toe UNDER SECRETARY ror 
WAR (Lord Harris): I will state to 
your Lordships briefly the ground on 
which it has been thought necessary to 
take the somewhat unusual course with 
regard to a Private Bill of opposing 
its Second Reading. The course is un- 
usual for this reason—that, as a rule, 
when the Government thinks it neces- 
sary to oppose a Bill on the ground that 
it would interfere with the national 
defences, the promoters withdraw it. 
On this occasion there was no -intima- 
tion of intention to withdraw the Bill, 
and the Secretary of State and his mili- 
tary advisers considered that this line, 
as proposed in the Bill, would be a 
standing menace to the Gosport Forts, 
and, therefore, felt bound to oppose it. 
I am happy to say that clauses have 
been agreed to which, to a great extent, 
remove these military objections; but 
the Secretary of State also agrees to an 
adjvuurnment on the understanding that 
consideration will be given to the 
possibility of the line taking another 
route. It is not necessary now to 
«tate what the direction is, but, if your 
Lordships look at the map which has 
been circulated, it is obvious that it will 
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be possible to construct a line which will 
reach Fareham by such a route that 
the danger I have indicated will be 
obviated. 


Second Reading put off to Thursday, 
the 14th inst. 


SERVIA—THE ABDICATION OF KING 
MILAN.—QUESTION. 


Tue Eart or CARNARVON: My 
Lords, as I see my noble Friend the 
Prime Minister and Foreign Secretary 
iu his place, I would ask permission to 
put to him a question on a matter of 
considerable public interest, and of which 
Ihave given him private notice. We 
have been startled within the last 
twenty-four hours by the news of what 
has occurred in Servia—a very strange 
and dramatic proceeding. I think that 
probably my noble Friend will not 
really be in a position to give this 
House any very detailed information 
on the subject, looking to the very 
recent character of the events. At the 
same time, it is a case where, both as 
Foreign Secretary and as Prime 
Minister, he may be in a position to tell 
us something which will be of advan- 
tage. I look upon this matter as one 
of importance, not that Servia in her- 
self is an important country, and not 
that the past career of the Sovereign 
of that country has been a very 
distinguished one; but, as my noble 
Friend knows well, she. is_ the 
centre, we may say, of Eastern Europe ; 
she is the country which is a nucleus of 
political ambition and intrigue; and it 
is hardly possible that anything that 
occurs there will not, at a moment like 
this, react, and possibly react upon the 
stability of the whole European fabric. 
For these reasons I think it would be 





very satisfactory that my noble Friend 
2x 
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should give us any information, how- 
ever slight, on this serious and important 
question. 

Tue Marquess or SALISBURY: I 
understand the desire of my noble 
Friend, and I should be very glad to 
give him any information if I had any. 
But the only knowledge I have is that 
which is possessed by ail your Lordships. 
It is not a subject upon which, in the 
absence of facts, I could allow myself to 
satisfy my noble Friend by speculation, 
and I can give him very little explana- 
tion of what has occurred. I can only 
say that, as far as I can judge, it belongs 
rather to the domain of domestic charac- 
ter than to that of political change. 


IRELAND—PROCEEDINGS OF THE 
CORK TOWN COUNCIL. 


Tue Duxe or St. ALBANS, in rising 
to call attention to the payment of car 
hire, printing, and posting bills calling 
@ meeting to protest against Mr. 
O’Brien’s prison treatment, out of public 
rates, by the Cork Town Council on the 
8th February, and to inquire whether 
such a proceeding was legal, and, if 
not, whether any means exist to pre- 
vent such an illegal expenditure of 
public money, and whether the Law 
Officers of the Crown are prepared to 
put the remedy in force, said: My 
Lords, I hope I may not be considered 
unduly pressing in drawing your Lord- 
ships’ attention to this matter. I would 
have brought it forward at an earlier 
period of our proceedings, but that I fell 
into an error which may be excusable— 
namely, that I thought the matter to 
which the question refers would be recti- 
fied on the Government audit. It seems 
however, that the cities of Cork and 
Waterford and the town of Kilkenny 
are for some reason exempt from any 
legal or Government audit of their 
municipal accounts. True, an appeal is 
allowed to the Irish Court of Queen's 
Bench, but in the present state of Ire- 
land it is obvious that no private in- 
dividual would incur the odium and 
expense of such an appeal. I think, 
therefore, that in justice to the rate- 
payers and in the interests of those who 
wish that public bodies in Ireland should 
properly perform their duties, the 

vernment may fairly be asked to ex- 
press their opinion on this case, and to 
say whether there are any means in their 


The Earl of Carnarvon 
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power by which this illegal application 
of public rates can be rectified. 

Lorp FITZ GERALD: My Lords, 
The subject which has been brought to. 
our attention by the noble Lord is very 
wide and very important, and deserves 
serious consideration. This act of the 
Cork Town Council, in applying the 
funds of the ratepayers to purposes. 
for which they were not applicable, 
is an act done in open defiance and 
contempt of the law. The order made 
by the corporation was illegal, and the 
parties who made the order would be 
personally responsible for the money 
illegally applied. It is necessary that. 
such practices should not be allowed to. 
continue with impunity. Any rate- 
payer injured by the Act can go to the 
Court of Queen’s Bench and ask for an 
order quashing the order of the Town 
Council by summary process, under the 
Municipal Corporation Act. But there 
are great difficulties in the way. The 
process is slow and expensive, and it is 
impossible to conceal the fact that the 
ratepayer who entered upon it would be 
subject to all the terrors of exclusive 
dealing. The Government has in every 
county in Ireland a Crown Prosecutor, 
and surely the Crown Prosecutor could, 
at the suit of any ratepayer, bring up 
the illegal order and have it quashed. 
If that is not done, the only alternative 
is for the Government to repeal the 
statutory powers by which the City of 
Cork, among others, is exempted from 
the Government audit. Then the 
Government Auditor can determine 
whether the expenditure ie legal or not, 
and if it is held to be iliegal, and he 
refuses to pass the accounts, the money 
would have to bé refunded by those who 
had illegally expended it. 

Tut LORD PRESIDENT or THE 
COUNCIL (Viscount Cransroox): I 
have just been put in possession of 
the answer sent by the Local Govern- 
ment Board in Ireland to a request for 
the information necessary to give & 
reply to the Question of my noble Friend, 
and I think I cannot do better than 
read it— 

‘‘The Local Government Board have no in- 
formation on the matter referred to. The Board 
have no power over the expenditure of the 
Cork Town Council, and the Corporation 
accounts are not audited by auditors of the 
Board, but by auditors appointed by the bur- 
gesses under Section 70 of the Municipal Cor- 
porations Act, 1840. Under Section 23 of the 


Cork Town Council. 
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Cork Improvement Act, 1852, any person inte- 
rested in the accounts, either as a creditor or a 
ratepayer, may object to any part of the ac- 
counts, and the auditors mav make such abate- 
ments as to them shall seem just, subject to an 
appeal to the Recorder by a certain number of 
the Council. It appears, therefore, that any 
ratepayer aggrieved by the expenditure referred 
to in the question may object thereto at the 
audit.” 


That is all the information which I 
have at present; but I have no doubt 


the matter will be further inquired 
into. 


FIREARMS. 


Information as to what laws are in 
force in the various States of Europe 
with regard to the carrying of firearms 
by private persons in populous places— 


* Address for.—( Zhe Earl of Milltown.) 


NAVAL DEFENCE.—QUESTION. 


*Tue Eart or DUNRAVEN, in rising 
to ask what opportunity will be given 
to this House for considering the pro- 
posals which, in the opinion of Her 
Majesty’s Government, are necessary 
for ‘‘an increase in the precautions 
which have hitherto been taken for the 
safety of our shores and our commerce,” 
said: My Lords, I do not know that 
the Question which I rise to ask Her 
Majesty’s Government may not be 
sumewhat unusual; but, at the same 
time, it certainly is not singular, and, 
even if it be unusual, I venture to think 
that the circumstances that lead to it 
are also unusual. Your Lordships will 
well remember that there is a para- 
graph in the Speech from the Throne of 
very great—I might almost say supreme 
—importance; I mean that paragraph 
which alluded to the defensive condition 
of the Empire. Inthat paragraph Par- 
liament was informed that, in view of 
the potential strength for offence of 
other European countries, the defensive 
strength of the Empire was insuffi- 
cient. My Lords, I do not think it 
is possible to conceive an announcement 
of much greater importance than that. 
In some ways it is more important than 
if Parliament had been told that an 
increase in Her Majesty’s forces was 
required either because war was immi- 
nent or to protect British interests in 
some distant portions of the globe; 
because what we are told is that our 
own shores, the integrity of these 
islands—the heart of the Empire—and 
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the safety of our commerce, which is the 
blood and the life of the Empire, are 
not secure against ‘the ‘ordinary vicissi- 
tudes of war. And.more than that even 
—that the defensive condition of the 
Empire is not such as can be.considered 
satisfactory in view: of our position and 
our circumstances.even in a time of pro- 
found peace. My Lords, I apprehend 
that whatever the. proposals of Her 
Majesty’s Government are, they will be 
proposals of a permanent character ; that 
is to say, I presume that the paragraph 
in the Queen’s Speech announces that 
Her Majesty’s Government have arrived 
at a new estimate: of the defensive 
requirements of the Empire; and that, 
therefore, whatever the: proposals may 
be, whether they affect the Army or 
Navy, or both, or whether they include 
the armament of the Coaling Stations, 
and so on, they will beof a permanent 
character. Now, it appears to me that 
in a case of that kind it will be a great 
misfortune if your . Lordships’ House 
have not ample opportunity of express- 
ing its opinion. I do not know, of 
course, in what shape the proposals of 
Her Majesty’s Government will be 
made in another place; but I should 
imagine that they will com’ before this 
House in one of two ways—either in the 
Appropriation Bill on the last day of the 
Session, which I need hardly say would 
give this House no opportunity -what- 
ever for discussing this matter, or 
they will come before the House 
in the shape of a Money Bill. 
Of course, the right of this House 
to deal with a Money Bill is not disputed, 
but your Lordships I am sure will agree 
with me that it is the universal practice 
of this House not to reject or amend 
Money Bills unless in matters of the 
most supreme and vital importance ; 
and, therefore, I should be right in 
saying that this question of the defence 
of the Empire and of the adequacy or 
inadequacy of the proposals of the Go- 
vernment could not ‘be discussed by this 
House in a proper manner on a Money 
Bill. I cannot of my own recolléction 
go very far back, but-I remember two 
cases somewhat similar to this. I re- 
member when a Vote for six millions 
was asked for ; and on that occasion the 
noble Duke opposite (the Duke of 
Argyll) asked a Question somewhat 
similar to mine; that is to say, he asked 





whether a statement would he made 
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by the Government in this House, 
or something to that effect. The 
then Prime Minister (Lord Beacons- 
field) said that the ordinary and proper 
course was to wait until the statement 
had been made in the other House ; and 
the result was, that when the Bill 
came up to this House there was 
no discussion upon it at all. I 
think the noble Earl opposite (Earl 
Granville) said at the time that after the 
Vote of the House of Commons he would 
advise this House not to discuss the 
Bill. But, my Lords, the case is not 
entirely on all fours with the present, 
because at that time the causes which 
miade the Vote of six millions necessary 
were perfectly well known to Parliament 
and to thé country. The situation 
which involved that Vote had been 
debated over and over again in this 
House, and there had been Ministerial 
statements made about it; and in conse- 
quence the Vote was merely the carrying 
into effect of decisionswhich had been come 
toby both Houses of Parliament. Then, 
my Lords, I remember also the occasion 
when a much larger Vote was asked for 
by Mr. Gladstone, the Vote for 
11 millions. On that occasion the noble 
Earl (Lord Carnarvon) asked whether a 
statement would be made in this House 
before any statement was made in the 
other House of Parliament, and the noble 
Earl opposite (Lord Granville) replied 
that he would make a simultaneous 
statement, and that was the course which 
was adopted. But in that case also, my 
Lords, this House knew perfectly well 
the reasons why the Vote for 11 millions 
was asked for. We had had it debated; 
we knew all about the Penjdeh incident, 
and had had frequent debates about the 
operations in the Soudan; so that the 
House had practically expressed its 
opinion, and there was no very urgent 
necessity for any further debate or any 
further expression of opinion upon the 
Vote of Credit itself. But in the 
present case we are in almost complete 
Ignorance as to the necessity for these 
additional precautions which are to be 
placed before: Parliament, and we are 
in absolute ignorance as to what the 
proposals of the Government are to con- 
sist of. We have had no discussions— 
no full discussions at any rate—-in this 
House as to the defensive condition of 
the Empire. I do not think that Par- 
liament has any full information as to 


The Earl of Dunraven 
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the Report of the Royal Commission 
that was appointed to inquire intothesub- 
ject. I do not think we have any know- 
ledge in this House of what has been 
done with the £2,900,000 that were 
voted for the defence of the Empire. 
Therefore, my Lords, it appears to me 
that on the present occasion there is great 
necessity for a full debate and under- 
standing of this matter. I venture to 
say that this question of the defence of 
the Empire is one with which your Lord- 
ships’ House is pre-eminently capable 
of dealing. It is often said that one of 
the great functions of this House is to 
deal with large Imperial questions. An 
immense number of Members of this 
House have served in Her Majesty’s 
forces—a considerable number in the 
Army and a considerable number in the 
Navy. There isthe noble Earl to whom 
Ihave already alluded (Lord Carnarvon) 
and other noble Lords who sat on the 
Commission, and a great many of your 
Lordships have on various occasions 
occupied places of great importance, 
that would render their opinion on a 
subject of this kind of the greatest 
value to the country. It would be 
matter of regret for this House itself if 
it had not an opportunity of expressing 
its opinion on such a subject. That, 
perhaps, is comparatively a small 
matter, but it would be a matter for the 
very deepest regret if the country should 
be deprived of the advice and opinion of 
this House on a question about which it 
is so well qualified to judge. If I am 
mistaken in the notion that there will 
be no ample opportunity for this House 
to express an opinion, ] can only apolo- 
gize for taking up your Lordships’ time, 
but I do not myself see how it can 
be done. I sincerely hope that some 
opportunity will be given us to dis- 
cuss this question of the defence of the 
Empire, and the adequacy or inadequacy 
of the proposals that Her Majesty’s 
Government intend to make, and 
that that opportunity will be given 
at such time and in such a manner that 
the opinion and decision of this House, 
whatever it may be, may have some 
practical effect upon the issue in hand. 
My Lords, I wish to guard myself by 
suggesting that I not only do not dis- 
approve in the smallest degree of what 

er Majesty’s Government have said in 
the Queen’s Speech ; on the contrary, I 
approve of it, I think it is a matter on 
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which the country may congratulate it- 
self that Her Majesty’s Government 
understand the situation, and that they 
have the courage to grapple with it, and 
have not hesitated to come forward and 
tell the people of this country that the 
defence of the Empire is inadequate, 
and to ask for money for the purpose of 
making it adequate, and I have not the 
faintest doubt in the world that the 
ple of this country will back up Her 
Majesty's Government in anything that 
they do in that way, provided always 
that they feel sure that the proposals are 
sufficient, that the work is to be 
thoroughly done, and that the money 
voted is to be laid out to the best and 
greatest advantage. My Lords, as I said 
before, if I have troubled your Lord- 
ships unnecessarily in this matter, I am 
sorry for it, but at the same time, as I 
think itis only right that this House 
should have a proper opportunity of dis- 
charging and expressing its opinion on 
this point, I put the Question on the 
paper which | now beg to ask the noble 
Lord at the head of the Government. 
Tue Marovess or SALISBURY: 
I think my noble Friend, in reading the 
debates of the other House, has allowed 
himself to be affected by the language 
which naturally prevails there. We 
know that in the other House of Par- 
liament Members are anxious to obtain 
opportunities for discussing various 
public questions, and the reason of that 
anxiety is that the time of the other 
House is all taken beforehand, either by 
the Government or by private Members. 
But I do not think that a noble Lord, 
even of the most despairing frame 6f 
mind, need be at all fearful that there 
will be want of opportunity for discus- 
sion owing to the scarcity of time here. 
There is abundance of leisure, and my 
noble Friend is certainly not a man of 
that timorous order that he would shrink 
from bringing forward any question in 
which he might feel an interest. My 
first answer, then, is that the time of the 
House is abundant; that the subject is 
eminently congenial to your Lordships; 
and there is no person fitter to make the 
opportunity than my noble Friend. But 
with respect to the other portion of the 
noble Lord’s speech, I do not quite 
understand what he expected us to have 
done. He called attention to the passage 
which occurred in the Queen’s Speech ; 
but I wonder whether my noble Friend 
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has noticed that the passage is addressed 

I to the House of Commons, and that 
therefore it was quite natural that the 
House of Commons should first give it 
its consideration. My noble Friend 
complains that he does not know 
what we are going to do; but 
does he seriously expect me to ti a 
small rehearsal of Lord George Hamil- 
ton’s speech this evening? Does he 
really expect that I should make here 
the very statement which the First Lord 
is probably giving in the other House 
at this very moment? I think I must 
refer my noble Friend to the ordinary 
sources of information to-morrow morn- 
ing, when he will receive ample infor- 
mation. With respect to the suggestion 
that there has not been any discussion in 
this House on the subject of the defences 
of the Empire, I think that the memory of 
my noble Friend must have betrayed 
him. I remember three nights last 
Session on which the subject occupied a 
very prominent position in our debates, 
and on one of them, when Lord Wolse- 
ley spoke, I do not remember ever 
seeing the House, either on the Benches 
or in the Galleries, so full as it was on 
that occasion. I am sure the subject 
was very fully debated on that occasion, 
and it received great attention from 
various Members of your Lordships’ 
House. I do not in the least doubt that 
an opportunity can be found for my 
noble Friend, if he wants one, but [ 
may add that I believe that the pro- 
posals of LordGeorge Hamilton will take 
the shape of a Bill, which will not be 
purely a Money Bill. That Bill will 
come up here, and, according to all Par- 
liamentary precedent, will be subject to 
asmuch discussion andcriticism, excepton 
the mere point of money, as any measure 
which is introduced to this House. 


House adjourned at Five o’cloek, 
till To-morrow, aquarter 
past Ten o’clocu. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Thursday, 7th March, 1889. 





COMMONS. 





Ordered :—‘‘ That a Select Committee be ap- 


| pointed to consider every Report made by the 
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Land Commissioners‘of England, certifying the 
expediency of any Provisional Order for the 
enclosure or regulation of a Common, and pre- 
sented to the’ House during the last or present 
Sessions, before a Billy bé brought in for the 
confirmation of such Order. 

‘That it be an Instruction to the Committee 
that they have power, in respect of each such 
Provisional Order, to‘inquire and Report to the 
House whether the same should be confirmed 
by Parliament: and, if so, whether with or 
without modification, and, in the event of their 
being of opinion that the same should not be 
confirmed, except subject to modifications, to 
report such modifications accordingly with a 
view to such Provisional Order being remitted 
to the Land Commissioners. 

‘That the Committee do consist of Twelve 
Members, Seven to be nominated by the House 
and Five by the Committee of Selection. 

“That Sir Walter Barttelot, Mr. Bryce, Mr. 
Elton; Mr. Walter James, Mr, Story-Maskelyne, 
Mr. Richard Power, and Mr. Wroughton be 
Members of the said Committee. 

“Power to send for persons, papers, and 
records. 

“Five to be the quorum.” —(Mr.. Stuart- 


Wortley.) 


Derry 


QUESTIONS, 


0. 
IRISH LACE. 


Mr. JUSTIN M‘CARTHY (London- 
derry) asked the Secretary to the 
Treasury whether repeated representa- 
tions have lately been made by Convent 
Lace Schools and Schools of Art in 
Ireland as to the advantages of a regular 
continuance of Mr. Alan Cole’s lectures 
and instructions upon designs for Irish 
lace; whether Mr. Cole has been, or will 
be, directed to renew his visits and 
lectures to those schools and convents in 
March and October of the present year ; 
and, whether similar appeals have been 
made by convents and schools of art in 
Ireland for the renewal of Mrs. Power 
Lalor’s inspection of the materials and 
methods of making the laces.in Ireland? 

Tue FINANCIAL SECRETARY ro 
tae TREASURY (Mr. Jackson, Leeds, 
N.): I understand that some representa- 
tions of the character referred to in the 
first paragraph of the hon. Member's 
Question have been received by the 
Irish Government, and I have seen testi- 
mony from other quarters as to the good 
work that has been effected by Mr. Alan 
Cole’s visits. Some provision has been 
made for continuing these visits, but I 
am not aware that any dates have been 
fixed for them. The convenience of the 
Science and Art Department, to which 
Mr. Cole is attached, will have to be 
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considered as well as the question of ex-' 
pense. So faras I know, no applica- 
tions have been made by convents and 
schools of art for the renewal of Mrs. 
Power Lalor’s inspection. 


LAND TAX REVENUE. 


CotoneL DAWNAY (York, N. R., 
Thirsk) asked the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer whether he is aware that it 
is usual for the Commissioners of Inland 
Revenueto hand over the balance, so long 
as it does not exceed £5, over and above 
the amount due tothe Revenue for Land 
Tax to the collector, as a perquisite, in 
addition to the 3d. in the pound he is 
paid for collecting this tax ; and, whether 
he will take steps in the future that the 
balance shonld be carried forward to 
meet future charges ? 

*Tue CHANCELLOR or ruz EXCHE- 
QUER (Mr. Goscuen, St. George’s, 
Hanover Square): The power to make 
the allowance referred to is in the hands 
of the Land Tax Commissioners. I am 
precluded trom making any alteration 
with regard to this allowance, as it is 
made by Statute (section 114 of 43 and 
44 Vic., c. 17). 

Cotone. DAWNAY: I beg to give 
notice that on the first opportunity I 
will call the attention of the House to 
this subject. 


DERRY GAOL. 


Mr. T. M. HEALY (Longford, N.) 
asked the Chief Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland whether the 
Rev. Daniel Stephens, an untried 
prisoner detained on remand in Derry 
Gaol, asked to have his dinner supplied 
from Roddy’s Hotel on his arrival after 
his long journey from Faicarragh to 
Derry; whether the order was carried 
out by the hotel keeper, and the dinner 
duly received by a warder in the prison ; 
whether the dinner was shortly after- 
wards returned by order of the Gover- 
nor, or other superior official acting for 
him; and, whether he can state the 
grounds on which this refusal was 
based ? : 

*Tur CHIEF SECRETARY ror IRE- 
LAND (Mr. A. J. Batrour, Manchester, 
E.): The General Prisons Board report 
that it is the case that the Governor of 
Londonderry. Prison refused to allow 
the dinner sent from the hotel named 
to be supplied on the occasion in ques-! 
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tion. The further supply of provisions 
from this hotel had been prohibited by 
the Visiting Committee in August Jast, 
in the case of the Rev. James McFadden, 
in consequence of there having been 
collusion between him and those sent 
with his meals from the hotel, whereby 
he was enabled to evade the Prison 
Rules in sending out surreptitiously 
communications from the Prison. The 
Governor in the exercise of his discre- 
tion extended the prohibition to this 
Case. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY: I would ask 
the right hon. Gentleman whether the 
Government approve of the action of the 
Governor, and whether they will give 
the hotel keeper any opportunity of re- 
butting the charge made against him, 
which I understand that the hotel 
keeper indignantly denies? I would 
also like to know what course will be 
pursued in similar cases hereafter ? 

*Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I have no 
doubt that the Governor will exercise 
the discretion given to him. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY intimated that 
he would call attention to the matter 
upon the Estimates. 


THE POST OFFICE SAVINGS 
BANKS. 

Mr. HUBBARD (Bucks, N.) asked 
the Postmaster General if his attention 
has been drawn to the following facts: 
that a man, 21 years old next birthday, 
ean assure £10 at his death in the Post 
Office Savings Bank, by an annual 
premium of 4s. 2d., that the Prudential 
Assurance Company only offer toa man, 
21 years old next birthday, £8 9s. at 
death, in return for a weekly premium 
of 1d.; that, despite the apparent 
advantage to insurers at this age, and 
at any age, of an insurance in the Post 
Office, only 5,859 contracts for £447,300, 
a at death, ‘‘ entered into by Her 

ajesty’s Postmaster General,’’ were in 
existence on December 31st, 1887, while 
the Prudential Assurance .Company 
(Industrial Branch) acknowledged 
6,904,000 policies for -£64,200,000, as 
existing on December. 3ist, 1886; 
whether he will consider the best means 
of helping the saving public to avail 
themselves more of the larger benefits 
offered by Her Majesty’s Government; 
and, whether, to assist them, he would 
re-issue a Departmental handbook on 
the lines of ‘The Post Office Aids to 
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Thrift,” published by Mr. Fawcett ii 
1881 ? i 

Taz POSTMASTER GENERAL 
(Mr. Rarxgs, University of Cambridge): 
Without making myself responsible for 
the accuracy of all the figures quoted by 
my hon. Friend, I would point out that 
the Post Office has brought its system 
of insurance and annuity into almost 
every village in the Kingdom, and has 
spared no means at its disposal of 
making known the advantages which it 
offers; and it reste with the public to 
avail itself of them. I can only hope 
that the attention which the hon. 
Member is now calling to the matter 
will promote the object which he has in 
view—an object with which I entirely 
sympathize. The Post Office handbook, 
incorporating the essential points con- 
tained in Mr. Fawcett’s edition, entitled, 
“‘The Post Office Aids to Thrift,’’ is 
published every six months, and may he 
obtained at any post office. I shall, 
however, be glad to consult the Treasury 
as to the practicability of circulating 
further information on this most im- 
portant subject. 





THE EDLINGHAM BURGLARY. 

Sm GEORGE CAMPBELL (Kirk- 
caldy) asked the Secretary of State for 
the Home Department whether he 
proposes to make any further inquiry 
into the Edlingham burglary case; 
whether the prosecutors in the late trial 
of the policemen were instructed to 
produce all the evidence which could 
throw any light on the case; and, if so, 
why some important witnesses were not 
examined, especially the Reverend Mr. 
Perry and Mr. Percy, the principal 
actors in the proceedings by which the 
case was re-opened, and who were 
present ready and willing to give 
evidence; whether the money to give 
compensation to Murphy and Brannagan 
has been voted, or when, or in what 
shape, Parliament will be asked to vote 
it; and, whether, in case there is to be 
no further inquiry, he will, before 
asking for the money, produce to the 
House a Copy of the proceedings on the 
inquiry by an agent of his own, or other 
evidence, by which he was satisfied of 
the innocence of the two men, and of 
their right to compensation ? 

*Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror 
THE HOME DEPARTMENT (Mr. 
Marruews, Birmingham, E.): I have 
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carefully considered this intricate and 
difficult case, and I am unable to see 
that any further inquiry can be made 
which will throw more light upon it, or 
elicit any new facts. The Director of 
Public Prosecutions was requested to 
produce at the late trial all the evidence 
that could be given. It was necessarily 
left to the counsel conducting the prose- 
cution what particular witnesses should 
be called. Mr. Perry and Mr. Percy 
were not called, because the statements 
made to them by Edgell or Richardson 
were not evidence against the constables 
then'on trial; but they were subpoonaed 
by the prosecution in order to insure 
their attendance in case the defendants 
wished to examine them. Mr. Perry 
was called as a witness before the 
magistrate in the case against Edgell 
and Richardson, and there was then an 
opportunity of cross-examining him. 
The compensation lodged with trustees 
for Brannagan and Murphy has been 
paid from the Civil Contingencies Fund, 
and Parliament will be asked to vote it 
in the Supplementary Estimate for the 
repayment of advances from that fund. 
I do not propose to produce to the 
House a copy of the proceedings and 
report of the Treasury Solicitor. That 
is a document containing a great deal of 
confidential matter ; and it is impossible 
for the House to form a judicial opinion 
upon a mass of evidence of an intricate 
character. But I may say that I did 
not act on that report, and took no 
step for the pardon of Brannagan and 
Murphy, or for compensating them, until 
Edgell and Richardson had not only 
confessed their guilt after warning that 
they would be punished, but had been 
sentenced to five years’ penal servitude, 
Str GEORGE CAMPBELL: I want 
to know whether the counsel for the 
prosecution were instructed merely to 
produce such evidence as was likely to 
secure a conviction, or to produce all the 
evidence that would throw light on the 
case; and, ifso, why the prosecution did 
not call Mr. Perry and Mr. Percy, and 
any evidence that might affect the 
credibility of Edgell and Richardson ? 
*Mr. MATTHEWS: I have already 
stated that the prosecution was instructed 
to lay the whole of the case, both for 
and against the policemen, before the 
Court. 
Sir G. CAMPBELL: I beg to give 
notice that when the Vote for Compen- 
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sation comes before the House, I will 
call attention tothe unsatisfactory position 
of this matter, the extreme barbarity of 
the English law, and the great difficulty 
of eliciting the truth. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY: Is it true that 
the prosecution was conducted by a new 
Conservative Member of this House ? 

*Mr. MATTHEWS: The prosecution 
was entrusted to a gentleman who has a 
large practice before the tribunal by 
which it was tried. The choice was not 
in any way made by the Government, 
but by the Director of Public Prosecu- 
tions on his own responsibility. 


SMALL ARMS—MAJOR HARSTON’S 
INVENTION. 

Cartan SELWYN (Cambridge, Wis- 
beach) asked the Secretary of State for 
War whether the estimated cost of con- 
verting the Martini-Henry into a repeat- 
ing rifle is about 8s. at the Government 
Factory and 12s. 6d. by contract; and, 
whether, in view of the great economy 
which Major Harston’s invention might 
produce, and in order to secure fair play 

fo of 
the House the Report of the Small Arms 
Committee on this invention ? 

*Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror 
WAR (Mr. E. Srannorz, Lincolnshire, 
Horncastle): The conversion of the 
Martini into a repeating rifle could be 
made in the Government factory at a 
cost of 16s. per arm. But it is repre- 
sented to me that this invention, while 
remarkable for its ingenuity, is alto- 
gether unfit forservice. The Reports of 
the Small Arms Committee are con- 
fidential documents, which, I am afraid, 
I cannot undertake to produce. 

Cartain SELWYN : Is the right hon. 
Gentleman able to say when this un- 
fortunate officer is likely to receive pay- 
ment for his invention ? 

*Mr. E. STANHOPE: The question 
of the payment of Major Harston is 
under consideration. 

Mr. HANBURY (Preston): Is the 
right hon. Gentleman prepared to fulfil 
the promise given to me by the Finan- 
cial Secretary, that Members of this 
House should see the Report of the 
Small Arms Oommittee to the War 
Office ? 

*Mr. E. STANHOPE: I do not under- 
stand that my hon. Friend made such a 
promise. I certainly cannot undertake 
to produce a confidential document. 
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NAVAL GUNS. 


Mr. HANBURY asked the First 
Lord of the Admiralty at what dates the 
Howe, Camperdown, Anson, Undaunted, 
Australia, Immortalité, Narcissus, and 
Galatea, which would have been com- 
pleted by 1st December, 1883, if their 
guns had been delivered (Parliamentary 
Paper, 20th December, 1888) were or 
could have been ready for their guns; 
when the guns in each case had been 
originally promised which are “ now 
promised”? for May and June of this 
whether the guns quoted in the Return 
as ‘‘now promised” for delivery to the 
Anson, Undaunted, and Immortalité in 
February, 1889, were so delivered; 
what other vessels are being delayed in 
sompletion by the non-delivery of their 
guns, or are ready and waiting for 
them; and whether the Admiralty has 
yet received from the War Office a clear 
statement of (1) how the money voted 
(say) during the last six years for naval 
ordnance has been expended; and (2) 
what supply of naval ordnance the War 
Office has in hand? 

*Tue FIRST LORD ortne ADMI- 
RALTY (Lord G. Hamitron, Middle- 
sex, Ealing): The four ships referred to 
in the first part of the Question are 
now ready for their guns. These are to 
be delivered on board by April 30 for 
the Victoria, the end of May for the 
Camperdown, by the end of June for the 
Sans Pareit aud Howe. The Trafalgar 
will be ready for her guns by June next, 
which are to be delivered by the end of 
August. It is intended to re-arm the 
Thunderer this year and the Rupert next 
year; itis anticipated that the guns 
will be delivered by the time the ships 
are ready for them. . With reference to 
the guns for the belted cruisers, those 
for the Undaunted and Immortaitté are 
expected at the end of this month, those 
for the Australia at the end of May, and 
for the Narcissus at the end of June. 
Those for the Galatea and Aurora are 
expected in November, but there are 
at Chatham 9-2-inch guns of an earlier 
pattern which would be available in an 
emergency. The Medea and Medusa are 
now ready for their guns, which it is 
expected will be delivered by April 1 
and May 15 respectively. It is antici- 
pated that the guns for the Magicienne 
and Melpomene will be delivered by 
the time that the ships are ready for 
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them. The Admiralty have not re- 
ceived from the War Office a com- 
plete statement of money spent for naval 
service, as the War Office state that it is 
impossible to furnish such a statement, 
no separate accounts having been kept 
of expenditure on. naval ordnance 
stores as distinguished from those for 
land service. Separate store ledgers 
were, however, opéned by the War 
Office, 1887-88, for naval ordnance, 
and a statement was last year furnished 
to the Admiralty by the War Office, 
showing the stock of. naval ordnance 
stores, on April 1, 1888, made up partly 
of stores which the War Office trans- 
ferred from the general existing stock. 
to the naval service, and partly of stores 
which were expressly made or purchased 
for the Navy during the year 1887-8, 
when the separate accounts for the Navy 
were first started. The details of the divi- 
sion of the general existing stock be- 
tween sea and land service as made by 
the War Office is now the subject of in- 
quiry and consideration between the two. 
Departments. 


SAMOA. 

Mr. WILLIAM M‘ARTHUR(Corn- 
wall, Mid, St. Austell) asked the Under 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs 
whether the Government had any in- 
formation as to a truce alleged to have 
been concluded between the German 
Consul and Mataafa, King of Samoa; 
whether they have any information as 
to the present place of detention of the. 
ex-King Malietoa; and whether they 
have ever asked from the German 
Government any undertaking that he. 
should be well treated while detained by 
them ? 

*Tuz UNDER SECRETARY ror 
FOREIGN AFFAIRS (Sir J. Fer- 
Gusson, Manchester, N.E.): We have 
no information of the conclusion of a 
truce between the German Consul in 
Samoa and the Chief Mataafa. We 
have heard that the ex-King Malietoa 
has been conveyed to the Marshall 
Islands. Her Majesty’s Government 
have never asked the German Govern- 
ment that Malietoa should be well. 
treated while detained by them. We 
have no reason to doubt his fair treat-. 
ment, but we have no special right to 
interfere on his behalf. We have heard 
indirectly that while in Germany he re- 





ceived very handsome entertainment. 
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RATHDRUM PETTY SESSIONS. 


Mrz. WILLIAM CORBET (Wicklow, 
E.) asked the Chief Secretary to the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland if his at- 
tention had been drawn to a case, 
decided at Rathdrum Petty Sessions on 
Thursday last, which arose from some 
road scrapings claimed, on the one hand 
by a man named Edward Pierce, under 
the authority of the road contractor, and 
on the other by Mr. W. F-. Littledale, 
J.P., of Whaley Abbey, county Wick- 
low, whose son instructed William 
Hamilton, an emergency man, to draw 
the stuff into the farmyard of a holding 
from which the tenant had been evicted ; 
whether it is true that, when the dis- 
pute arose, Hamilton went back to his 
house, and returned with a revolver, 
which he, as sworn, presented at Pierce, 
threatening to blow his brains out; 
whether Constable Flood swore that 
Hamilton admitted using the threat; 
whether Mr. Macleod, R.M., commented 
on the audacity of the defendant Hamil- 
ton in drawing a revolver under the 
circumstances ; und, whether it was true 
that the defendant was merely bound 
over in the sum of £10 to keep the 

eace ? 

*Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I had no pre- 
vious knowledge of this case, but have 
inquired into it, and learnthatthe dispute 
arose from the conflicting claims re- 
ferred to in the Question. The question 
which the magistrates had to decide was 
whether Hamilton presented this re- 
volver, loaded, at the complainant, 
whose name, I am informed, was Price, 
not Pierce. Had he done so this would 
have constituted an indictable offence. 
There was, however, no evidence to 
show that the revolver was loaded, and 
Hamilton's daughter contradicted the 
statement that it was aimed at Price. 
The R.M. condemned the production of 
arms under such circumstances. Hamil- 
ton was old and infirm, with a wooden 
leg. He was bound over to keep the 
peace, or in default one month’s im- 
prisonment. 

Mr. WILLIAM CORBET asked the 
right hon. Gentleman if there was any 
evidence that the revolver was not 
loaded ? 

*Me. A. J. BALFOUR said he had 
given the hon. Member all the informa- 
tion in his possession. 
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ROMAN CATHOLIC SOLDIERS AT 
CLONMEL, 


Mr. THEOBALD (Essex, Romford), 
asked the Secretary of State for War if, 
on Sunday last, in the Roman Catholic 
Church at Olonmel, the officiating 
priest, Father Byrne, from the altar 
commanded the soldiers to remain in 
their seats consequent on their having 
received orders from Lieutenant Geo- 
ghegan to leave the building, thus com- 
manding them by priestly influence to 
disobey the orders of their commanding 
officer ; and also that, before the officer 
left the church, the priest publicly re- 
buked the said officer; and if Lieu- 
tenant Geoghegan has in consequence 
been placed under arrest ? 

Mr. W. MACDONALD (Queen’s 
County, Ossory): I rise to a point of order. 
I want to know whether, having regard 
to the strict censorship exercised in 
respect of Questions put by hon. Mem- 
bers on this side of the House, a Ques- 
tion ought to be allowed to appear on 
the paper which is neither grammatical 
nor intelligible ? 

*Mr. SPEAKER: If the hon. Mem- 
ber insinuates that partiality is shown as 
between one side and the other in regard 
to Questions he is entirely wrong, and 
there is no justification for such an in- 
sinuation. I am not aware of any 
difference being made, and I have not 
thought it necessary to exercise any 
censorship in regard to this particular 
question. 

Mr. SEXTON (Belfast, W.): On the 
same subject I wish to ask the Secretary 
of State for War, if he will communi- 
cate to the House the Report of the 
Commander-in-Chief in Ireland on the 
conduct of Lieutenant Geoghegan in a 
Catholic Church in Clonmel, on Sunday 
last, and state what has been the 
result ? 

*Mr. E. STANHOPE: The principle 
which has hitherto been acted upon in 
such matters was stated by the right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for South 
Edinburgh, as follows, on March 29, 
1881— 

“There is no printed regulation on the sub- 
ject, but it is manifest that officers in command 
of soldiers at church or chapel must be allowed 
to exercise some discretion as to permitting 
them to remain there when language is used in 
sermons to which soldiers would not be allowed 
to listen if spoken in public meeting.”’ 
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I entirely adopt the principle so laid 
down. Applying it to the circumstances 
of the present case, I have read the lan- 
guage addressed to the congregation on 
the occasion in question in the Lenten 
Pastoral, and I am of opinion that it 
held up duly constituted authorities to 
contempt, and as such ought not to have 
been addressed to soldiers. The lieu- 
tenant in charge, in the exercise of his 
discretion, ordered the troops to with- 
draw. He stated further in evidence 
that in doing so he intended no dis- 
respect either to the Roman Catholic 
Church or to the officiating priest. I 
cannot, therefore, condemn the exercise 
of the discretion vested in this officer. 

Mr. SEXTON: May I point out to 
the right hon. Gentleman that he has 
not answered my Question as to any 
Report on the subject by the Com- 
mander. in-Chief in Ireland. 

*Mr. E. STANHOPE: I thought the 
hon. Gentleman knew quite well that 
Reports of this description are quite con- 
fidential, and are not communicated to 
the House. 

Stir W. HARCOURT (Derby): I 
did not understand the right hon. Gen- 
tleman to state the facts of the case. 

*Mr. E, STANHOPE: That was not 
the question put to me. 

Str W. HARCOURT: Then I will 
ask the right hon. Gentleman to state 
himself what the facts of the case were, 
because the answer which he has given 
to us is a sort of argumentative state- 
ment upon a state of facts which is not 
before us. Will the right hon. Gen- 
tleman prefer to make a statement now 
or to-morrow ? 

*Mr. E. STANHOPE: A statement 
of facts ought to be made with the ut- 
most care in such a case, and I should 
prefer that notice should be given. 

Mr. SEXTON: Will the right hon. 
Gentleman have any objection to lay on 
the Table a copy of the Lenten Pastoral 
which he says he has read, and which 
contains language that justified the 
order ? 

*Mr. E. STANHOPE: I will consider 
that question also, and will state to- 
morrow what course I will take. 


THE WITNESSES BEFORE THE 
SPECIAL COMMISSION. 
Mr. LALOR (Queen’s County, Leix) 
asked the Chief Secretary to the Lord 


Lieutenant of Ireland if it be true that 
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the Lord Lieutenant has granted & 
free pardon to Delany, one of the men 
convicted of the Phonix Park murders, 
and who was lately examined before the 
Judicial Commission; and, if so, on 
what date was the pardon signed ; if 
pardoned, why is Delany retained in 
London in charge of the Governor of 
Maryborough Gaol and two warders; 
at whose expense are the Governor and 
the two warders kept in London; is it 
a fact that Delany, while in Mountjoy 
Prison, was allowed to see his wife 
weekly, while at the same time he was 
allowed tobacco and other special privi- 
leges in the way of dietary, &c.; and 
from what fund did the cost of this ex- 
ceptional treatment come ? 

*Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: It is not 
true that Delany has been pardoned. 
He is in London by order of the Special 
Commission. The General Prisons Board 
report that there is no ground whatever 
for the allegation that he received any 
exceptional privilege or indulgence. 


CANADIAN APPLES. 

Mr. PATRICK O’BRIEN (Mona- 
ghan, N.) asked the Secretary to the 
Treasury whether he is aware that the 
Customs authorities at Liverpool recently 
seized a large consignment of Canadian 
apples, addressed to Messrs. L. Connolly 
and Co., one of the principal firms of 
fruit brokers in Great Britain, and 
refused to deliver same even on the pro- 
duction of the bills of lading issued at 
Port Hope, Ontario, for shipment per 
Grand Trunk Railway and Portland 
Maine, and thence per steamer to the 
port of Liverpool, until the day follow- 
ing that on which the fruit was sold, 
and then only on condition that the 
brand ‘‘ Canadian Apples” was obli- 
terated from the packages, with conse- 

uent injury to the commercial value of 
the goods; and, whether he can say if 
it was under the Trades Mark Act, or 
what other Statute the Customs authori- 
ties acted in this matter; and, if so, 
whether, considering the perishable 
nature of the goods and the necessity for 
prompt delivery in this trade, he will 
make such arrangements as will prevent 
the recurrence of such loss and inconve- 
nience in future ? 

Mr. JACKSON: The consignment 
in question arrived on February 26,: 
and was detained by the Oustoms 
officers at Liverpool under Sections 16)° 
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and 3 of the Merchandize Marks Act, 
1887, and with reference to Sub-section 
2 of Section 10 of that Act, the Board of 
Customs telegraphed permission to 
deliver the goods on obliteration of the 
marks, and the goods were released from 
detention on February 27. On the first 
instance, the collector received authority 
from the Board to allow delivery of future 
importations under similar circumstances 
without reference to them and without 
obliteration of the marks. 


Postal. Arrangements 


RAILWAY BYE-LAWS. 


Mr. OOGHILL (Newcastle-under- 
Lyme) asked the President of the Board 
of Trade whether he has had his atten- 
tion called to the fact that Railway 
Companies continue to publish amongst 
their bye-laws one to the effect that any 
eps ed travelling without a ticket, or 

ailing or refusing to show and deliver 
up his ticket to any duly authorized ser- 
vant of the Company when required so 
to do, shall be required to pay the fare 
from the station whence the train origin- 
ally started to the end of his journey; 
whether this bye-law was held by the 
Judges of the Common Pleas Division 
in the London and Brighton Railway 
Company v. Watson to be “‘ unreasonable 
and void’’; and, whether the Board of 
Trade will, from time to time, so revise 
the bye-laws of the Railway Companies 
as to prevent the insertion in them, as 
valid, of bye-laws which have been pre- 
viously held to be invalid by the Taduiee 
of the Superior Courts of Law ? 

*Tax PRESIDENT or raz BOARD 
op TRADE (Sir M. Hicxs-Begacu): Yes, 
Sir, I believe the Jaw is as stated by the 
hon. Member. The matter has been 
under my attention, but the question of 
the revision of bye-laws is a very diffi- 
cult one, and looking to the pressure 
thrown on the Department by the Rail- 
way and Canal Traffic Act of last year, 
I cannot definitely undertake to say 
when the matter will be dealt with, but 
I will promise that it shall not be lost 
sight of. 


SUB-COMMISSION COURT AT DOWN- 
PATRICK. 

Mr. PINKERTON (Galway) asked 
the Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieu- 
tenant of Ireland if Mr. McElvaine, who 
acted as landlord’s valuator at the Sub- 
‘Commission Court recently held - at 


Mr. Jackson 
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Downpatrick, is the gentleman ap- 
pointed as Court valuer for County 
Down; and, if, in order that both sides 
should be represented, he will authorize 
the appointment of a tenant’s valuer to 
assist the County Court Judge in the 
discharge of his arduous duties ? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: The Land 
Commissioners inform me that they are 
not aware whether the County Court 
Judge of the County Down has referred 
any questions to Mr. McElvaine for re- 
port, pursuant to section 32 of the Land 
Law (Ireland) Act, 1887. The power 
of selection of such valuers rests with 
the County Court Judges, who, in 
making their appointments, act with a 
full sense of their responsibility in the 
matter. 


THE RIFLE BRIGADE. 

Mr. HAYDEN (Leitrim, 8.) asked 
the Secretary of State for War whether 
it is the intention to remove the place of 
training of the 8th Battalion of the Rifle 
Brigade from Carrick-on-Shannon, the 
head-quarters for many years; and, if 
so, whether he will give any reason for 
the change ? 

*Mr. E. STANHOPE: This is a very 
small Militia battalion, and it is much 
below its established strength. It has, 
therefore, been decided, after very care- 
ful consideration, to disband it after its 
next training, and to absorb the County 
of Leitrim into the recruiting area of 
the 5th Battalion of the Connaught 
Rangers. It will train this year at 
Boyle, because that is the head-quarters 
of the latter regiment, which it is 
hoped that many of the Leitrim men 
will join. 

POSTAL ARRANGEMENTS IN LEITRIM. 

Mr. HAYDEN asked the Postmaster 
General whether representations have 
been made to him on behalf of the in- 
habitants of Garadice, Glebe, Coro- 
mahon, Breskil, Lisloughy, Brunnreilly, 
and several other townlands situate 
between Newtowngore and Ballinamoré, 
county Leitrim, showing the need for a 


| post-office in the district; whether a 


large number of letters are daily left at 
a single house in the district; and whe- 
ther there is any reason why the re- 
quest of the inhabitants should not be 
acceded to ? 

Mr. RAIKES : The facts are as stated’ 
by the hon. Member, and I have had: 
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leasure in sanctioning a post office at 
Raradice. 


SCOTCH LOCAL GOVERNMENT BILL. 

Mr. DUFF (Banffshire) asked the 
Lord Advocate whether it was the in- 
tention of Her Majesty’s Government 
to introduce the Local Government Bill 
for Scotland in time to enable the Com- 
missioners of Supply to consider it at 
their statutory meeting on the 30th of 
April? 

Tue LORD ADVOCATE (Mr. J. P. B. 
Rosertson, Buteshire) replied in the 
affirmative. 


CAPPOQUIN PETTY SESSIONS. 

Mr. P. J. POWER (Waterford, E.) 
asked the Chief Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland whether cases 
entered for hearing at Cappoquin Petty 
Sessions on 24th January, and requiring 
the attendance of two magistrates, were 
adjourned to 7th February, as only one 
magistrate attended; whether, on 7th 
February, such cases were again ad- 
journed to 21st February, as only one 
magistrate attended; whether, on 21st 
February, another adjournment again 
took place for the same reason ; what 
prevented the Resident Magistrate 
attending Cappoquin Ordinary Petty 
Sessions on the days in question; and 
whether any steps can be taken to pre- 
vent the inconveniences to professional 
gentlemen and their clients that follow 
such adjournments ? 

*Mr. A. J. BALFOUR asked the hon. 
Member to defer the Question. 


THE NORTH DUBLIN UNION. 

Mr. CLANOY (Dublin County, N.) 
asked the Chief Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland whether it is a 
fact that the Bank of Ireland, as 
treasurer of the North Dublin Union, 
has refused to allow the North Dublin 
Board of Guardians to overdraw its 
account to the extent of £4,000, for a 
limited period, on the security of the 
rates, although that security has been 
practically admitted by the Local Govern- 
ment Board to. be ample ; whether the 
Munster and Leinster Bank has offered 
to make the required advance, free of 
interest, on condition of the Union 
account being transferred to it from the 
Bank of Ireland ; whether the Guardians 
resolved to transfer their account to the 
Munster and Leinster Bank, and whether 
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they have been prevented from acting 
on this resolution by the Local Govern- 
ment Board; whether there is any 
statutable provision against such a 
transfer of the account of the North 
Dublin Board as has been suggested ; 
and, if not, why the Local Government 
Board insist on dealing exclusively with 
the Bank of Ireland; and, since the 
Local Government Board have prevented 
the North Dublin Board of Guardians 
from obtaining money on good terms 
from the Munster and Leinster Bank, 
what does the Government propose to 
do to enable the Board to carry on its 
work for the relief of the poor? 

*Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: It is the fact 
that the Bank of Ireland, as treasurer of 
the North Dublin Union, declined to 
advance to the Guardians of that Union 
so large asum as £4,000, but the Bank 
offered to allow them to overdraw their 
account to the amount of £2,000, and 
this offer the Guardians accepted on the 
16th-of January last. From the Guar- 
dians’ minutes of proceedings on the 
23rd of January it appears that the 
Munster and Leinster Bank offered to 
lend £4,000, free of interest, for three 
months, or until such time as moneys 
would come in, provided that the account 
of the Union was changed to that Bank. 
The Guardians did adopt a resolution to 
the effect that their account be changed 
to the Munster and Leinster Bank, but 
the Local Government Board declined to 
sanction such transfer, on the ground 
that a treasurer who refused to advance 
large sums of money to the Guardians 
could not thereby be deemed to have 
failed to comply with the Board’s 
general regulations defining his duties 
as an officer of the Union. . Besides, 
the Bank of Ireland during past years 
frequently allowed the Guardians of the 
North Dublin Union to overdraw their 
account, and in the present instance 
lent them a sum of £2,000, so that it 
could not fairly be contended that the 
action of the Bank towards the 
Guardians had been illiberal. The 
treasurer of a union is appointed under 
the 24th article of the Board’s general 
regulations, and his tenure of office is 
governed by the 39th article of the 
same Order, which provides that every 
officer appointed to or holding any 


office under the Order shall, subject to 
the provisions of Article 40, continue to 


hold the same until he die, or resign, 
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or be removed by the Local Government 

It is not the practice of the 
Board to allow a treasurer to be re- 
moved from office unless reasonable and 
sufficient grounds can be assigned for 
dispensing with his services; and the 
fact that a bank acts in that capacity 
does not alter the position which the 
treasurer of the Union occupies under 
the Order referred to. The Guardians 
have recently received £3,137 in lieu of 
rates on Government property, as well 
as a considerable amount in respect of 
rates collected, and it appears that last 
week they had a sum of £2,558 to their 
credit at the foot of their treasurer’s 
account, so that they do not now want 
funds for the relief of the poor. 

Mr. SEXTON: Is the right hon. 
Gentleman aware of the fact that the 
Bank of Ireland did advance money to 
the Guardians of the Dublin Union 
until the Union agreed to transfer their 
account to the Munster Bank; and 
whether the course pursued by the 
Bank of Ireland has not thrown grave 
inconvenience upon the ratepayers ? 

*Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: That is a 
Question of which notice must be given. 


WELSH COUNTY COUNCILS, 

Mr. THOMAS ELLIS (Merioneth- 
shire) asked the President of the Board 
of Trade how many members of the 
County Councils of Merioneth, Denbigh, 
Flint, and Chester respectively, will be 
entitled to elect on the Dee Conservancy 
Board, and how many the County Coun- 
cils of Merioneth, Montgomery, Car- 
narvon, and Oardigan respectively on 
the Dovey Conservancy Board ? 

*Sir M. HICKS-BEACH: The 
County Councils named by the hon. 
Member will respectively appoint the 
same number of members as the Quarter 
Sessions have hitherto been entitled to 
appoint, the powers of the Quarter Ses- 
sions in this respect having been trans- 
ferred to the County Councils. The 
Clerks of the Peace could state what the 
numbers are. 

Mr. THOMAS ELLIS : The Councils 
themselves do not know the number 
they are entitled to elect, and in some 
eases the clerks of the parishes them- 
selves are unable to give the necessary 
information. 

*Sm M. HICKS-BEAOH: I think 
that the application in this matter should 
be made to the Clerk of the Peace. 


Mr. A. J. Balfour 
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IRELAND—COLONEL SAUNDERSON. 


Mr. SEXTON asked the Secretary of 
State for War whether he had yet re- 
ceived from the Member for North 
Armagh (Colonel Saunderson) the names 
of the leading men in the Army upon 
whose authority the hon. and gallant 
Gentleman declared, in a recent speech 
at Portadown, that, in a certain event, 
they would refuse to do their duty in 
maintenance of the law; and whether he 
would communicate the correspondence 
to the House ? 

Mr. E. STANHOPE: No, Sir; I have 
not, nor do I propose to call upon my 
hon. and gallant Friend to furnish me 
with the names of the officers in 
question. From the only report of my 
hon. and gallant Friend’s speech that I 
have seen, it appears that his words 
were incorrectly quoted by the hon. 
Member for the Scotland Division of 
Liverpool. . But, be that as it may, I do 
not conceive it to be my duty to ask for 
the names of officers who may, in 
private conversation, have made use of 
loose and hasty expressions with regard 
to a hypothetical case. It will be time 
enough for me to take notice of them 
when they are publicly used by the 
officers themselves. 

Mr. SEXTON: Is the House to 
understand that an officer in the British 
Army is entitled to pledge himself to 
violate his oath if he does it in private 
conversation? Has the right hon. 
Gentleman received any report of the 
hon. and gallant Gentleman’s speech 
which the hon. and gallant Gentleman 
admits to be correct ? 

Mr. E. STANHOPE: My answer to 
both these Questions is, no. I have seen 
the report in the Lrish Times. 


CULLINANE THE INFORMER. 


Mr. J. R. COX (Clare, E.): I beg to 
ask the Chief Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland, whether he will 
undertake that an officer of the Govern- 
ment, to be named by him, will serve a 
subpoena, on the part of the Irish 
Members, on Cullinane, the informer, 
to appear before the Special Com- 
mission ? 

*Me. A. J. BALFOUR: It would be 
convenient that all requests for as- 
sistance in connection with the inquiry 
pending before the Royal Commis- 
sion should be made in the regular 
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manner by the solicitors of those con- 
cerned, and not by way of Question 
across the floor of the House. As a 
matter of fact, the Irish Government are 
unacquainted with Cullinane’s where- 
abouts. 

Mr. COX: To whom is our solicitor 


to apply ? 

*Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: Solicitors have 
already applied to the Government. 
It must be done in the usual way, by 
writing to the Irish Government. 

Mr. COX: Has Caron left the 
country since the opening of the Com- 
mission ? 

*Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I think so. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE: Will the right 
hon. Gentleman agree that, in the same 
way as reports of the evidence of 
Major Le Caron, the informer of the 
Government, were given to Mr. Houston, 
the secretary of the Loyal and Patriotic 
League, the reports of Cullinane’s evi- 
dence shall be given to Mr. Schnadhorst, 
the secretary of the National Liberal 
Federation ? 

The Question was not answered ? 

Mr. SEXTON: Is Cullinane now out- 
side the jurisdiction of the Courts of 
the Queen; has he left this country 
since the Commission commenced, and 
where did he obtain funds to enable 
him to go away? 

*Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I have not 
the slightest knowledge on the sub- 
ject. 


SUBURBAN BURGLARIES. 


Mr. BIGWOOD (Middlesex, Brent- 
ford): I beg to ask the Secretary of 
State for the Home Department if his 
attention has been called to the increase 
of burglaries in the suburban districts ; 
and if any and,if so, what further 
means can be taken to deter attempts of 
this description ? 

Mr. MATTHEWS: I am informed 
by the Commissioners of Police that 
there has been no increase in the 
number of burglaries in the suburban 
districts during the last four months; 
on the contrary, there have been fewer 
than in the corresponding periods of 
1887 and 1888. The police are using 
their best efforts to check this class of 
crime ; but its effectual prevention de- 
pends as much on the vigilance and care 
of the householders themselves as on the 
efforts of the police. 
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ARTILLERY RE-ORGANIZATION. 
Lornp HENRY BRUCE (Wilts, Chip- 
penham) : I beg to ask the Secretary of 
State for War whether he intends to 
give effect to the proposals of Lord 
Harris’ Artillery Committee, four mem- 
bers of which, including the Chairman, 
recommended the separation of the 
mounted from the dismounted branches 
of the Royal Regiment of Artillery ? 
Mr. E. STANHOPE: It is difficult to 
state our proposals on this subject in 
answer to a Question, but full informa- 
tion will be given when the Army 
Estimates are brought in. 


IRELAND—FATHER STEPHENS. 


Mr. GILL (Louth, 8.): I beg to 
ask the Chief Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland whether the Rev. 
D. Stephens, of Falrarragh, was arrested 
more than a week ago on a charge of 
conspiracy; and whether bail was 
refused ; and, if so, why it was refused ? 

*Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I am informed 
that the facts are substantially as stated 
in the Question. Bail was refused by 
the Magistrates, in the exercise of their 
discretion. 

Mr. GILL: But why did the Magis- 
trates refuse Father Stephens the ordi- 
nary privileges ? 

*Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I do not 
know on what ground they acted. 


PALLISER GUNS. 


CotoneL NOLAN (Galway, N.): I 
beg to ask the Secretary of State for 
War how many guns have been con- 
verted on the Palliser system ; and what 
is the approximate gross weight of shot 
or shell which have been cast on the 
Palliser system ? 

Mr. E. STANHOPE: Ifthe hon. and 
gallant Gentleman will move for a 
Return, 1 will grant it. 


THE BARROW DRAINAGE. 


Mr. W. A. MACDONALD (Queen’s 
County, Ossory): I beg to ask the 
Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland, whether he has received the 
copy of a resolution passed by what is 
described as a large and representative 
meeting of pe me a of Portarlington, 
disapproving of a scheme proposed by 
the Government for the drainage of the 
Barrow by means of embankments, and 
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advocating the adoption of the plan 
embodied in the Report of Lord 
Castletown’s Commission, which recom- 
mended the widening and deepening of 
the bed of the river and the removal of 
obstructions; and whether, after this 
expression of local opinion, the Govern- 
ment still intend to persevere with their 
scheme ? 

*Mr. A.J. BALFOUR: Yes; and the 
proposals of the Government will be 
communicated to the memorialists. The 
hon. Member may be able to get 
information from the engineer, Mr. 
Gamble. 


OFFICIAL DOCUMENTS. 

Mr. JAMES ROWLANDS (Fins- 
bury, E.): I beg to ask the Secretary 
of State for the Home Department 
whether the Mr. H. Evans, the writer of 
the article in the Contemporary Review 
on ‘*The London County Council and 
the Police,” is Mr. H. K. Evans, one of 
the first-class clerks in the Receivers’ 
Office ; and, if he isthe same gentleman, 
does he come within the Rule made in 
1879, by which officers attached to a 
Department were precluded from pub- 
lishing works relating to the Department 
without permission, and had he obtained 
the necessary permission ? 

Mr. MATTHEWS: Mr. H. Evans 
was formerly employed in the Receivers’ 
Office, but retired in June last, and there- 
fore he is no longer amenable to the 
rules. 

Mr. J. ROWLANDS: Had he access 
to the official documents and to the 
statistics used in this House on the 
Metropolitan Police Vote last year by 
my hon. Friend the Member for 
Shoreditch ? 

Mr. MATTHEWS: He had access to 
no official documents. 


THE AGHABOY POST OFFICE. 

Mr. PATRICK O’BRIEN (Monag- 
han, N.): 1 beg to ask the Postmaster 
General whether he has yet filled the 
recently vacated office of Sub-Post- 
master of Aghaboy, county Monaghan ; 
and, whether he will consult local 
feeling in the matter, and defer making 
the appointment until he can have the 
advantage of the opinion of the majority 
of the people of the district as to the 
claims and fitness of the person most ac- 
ceptable to them for the office to guide 
him in making the appointment ? 


HUr.W. A. Macdonald 
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Mr. RAIKES: The vacancy for a 
Sub-Postmaster at Aghaboy has not yet 
been officially reported to me. I can, 
therefore, only assure the hon. Member 
that, when it is so reported, 1 shall select 
for appointment the candidate whom I 
may ascertain to be best qualified to 
perform the duties of the office to the 
satisfaction of the Department and the 
publie generally. 


IRELAND—THE SPECIAL COMMISSION 
—THE CONVICT NALLY. 

Mr. J. F. X. O'BRIEN (Mayo, 8.): 
I beg to ask the Secretary of State for 
the Home Department how many visits 
have been made by any person or 
gy on behalf of the Zimes to P. W. 

ally, during his detention at Millbank 
Prison, from 20th November, 1888, to 
this date; did one or more of the visits 
take place in the presence and in the 
hearing of a warder or werders ; at 
what dates were the visits made: has the 
application of a friend of P. W. Nally’s 
family for a visit been refused, on the 
ground that the prisoner had forfeited 
his right to a visit by misconduct ; what 
misconduct is alleged against P. W. 
Nally, and in what prison; was it at 
Millbank; what is the date of the report 
against him; will visits from persons 
acting on behalf of the Zimes to P. W. 
Nally, and other similarly cireumstanced 
prisoners, continue to be permitted, re- 
gardless of the wishes or without the 
consent of such prisoners; and, are such 
visits counted against the very limited 
number of visits due to the prisoners? 

Mr. MATTHEWS: The prisoner 
Nally has received one visi:. It was in 
view of a warder, but not in his hearing. 
It took place on the 4th of February 
last. A visit has been refused on the 
ground that the Prisons Board in Ireland 
reported that Nally had forfeited by 
misconduct the right to receive a visit 
at present. This report was communi- 
cated from Dublin Castle to the Home 
Office on the 18th of January. The mis- 
conduct did not take place at Millbank, 
but in Ireland, and was reported to 
the Governor of Downpatrick Prison on 
the 27th of November last. Prisoners 
are not and will not be compelled to re- 
ceive these visits if they object. Such 
visits are not counted against the ordi- 
nary visits due to a prisoner. 

Mr. SEXTON: I wish to know 
whether before the visit is made the pri- 
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soner is warned and has an opportunity 
of objecting ? 

Mr. MATTHEWS: The practice is 
to announce the visit to the prisoner, 
who then has an opportunity of objection. 

Mr. P. O'BRIEN : Was there any 
conversation in the hearing of the 
warder ? 

Mr. MATTHEWS: No, Sir; the 
practice in English prisons is to have 
the warder in sight, but not within 
hearing distance. 

Mr. J. F. X. O’BRIEN : I beg to ask 
the Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieu- 
tenant of Ireland whether the Governor 
of Downpatrick Prison in any way what- 
ever gave P. W. Nally, being a prisoner 
in his charge, reason to think that if he, 
P. W. Nally, would give evidence before 
the Special Commission in support of 
the Zimes case, he should soon be re- 
leased from prison; and, has P. W. 
Nally been reported for misconduct 
during his detention at Downpatrick 
Prison ; if so, what was the misconduct, 
and the date of the report ? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: The General 
Prisons Board report thattheallegation in 
the first paragraph is absolutely without 
foundation. ‘The prisoner was reported 
for misconduct, which consisted of shout- 
ing in aloud and disorderly manner, and 
calculated to create a disturbance on the 
19th of November last, when being con- 
veyed to the railway station at Down- 
patrick. The report was made by the 
officer of the escort on the 27th of the 
same month, after his return from 
London. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY (Longford, N.): 
I beg to give notice that on the Prison 
Votes I will call attention to the persecu- 
tion of this particular prisoner because 
he refused to make himself an informer 
for the Zimes. hes 

Mr. JOHN MORLEY (Newcastle) : 
I beg to ask the Secretary of State for 
the Home Department whether the 
Prison Commissioners, before giving 
permission to the agent of the Times 
to visit P. W. Nally in Millbank, 
secured the assent of the Secretary 
of State in this particular case; 
and, whether it is the rule of the 
Prison Commissioners to allow every 
solicitor who may choose to apply to 
visit any prisoner in Millbank ; if not, 
what priociple governed their assent in 
this instance; and I should also like to 
know whether permission to visit Nally 
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has been refused to everyone excepting 
the agent to the Times? 

Mr. MATTHEWS: The ission 
which was refused to Nally was to 
receive a private visit coming under 
the ordinary prison rules, which he 
was not entitled to receive. In answer 
to the Question on the Paper, I have to 
say the assent of the Secretary of State 
was not asked for the visit referred to. 
It is the practice of the Commissioners 
to satisfy themselves that the applicant 
is a solicitor, and that the application is 
made bond fide for some stated business 
in which the prisoner is concerned, be- 
fore they give their assent. They acted 
in accordance with this practice in the 
instance referred to. Nally had been 
brought over from Ireland under an 
order of the Special Commission issued 
at the instance of Mr. Soames, and the 
object of the interview —— by Mr. 
Svames was to take his proof. 

Mr. JOHN MORLEY (Newcastle): 
Are we not to understand that the rule 
that the prisoner is entitled to receive a 
visit from a solicitor in a matter in which 
he is concerned means “concerned in 
his own defence ;”” and in what sense 
was Nally concerned with the Commis- 
sion and the 7imes ? 

Mr. MATTHEWS : I have made in- 
quiries to-day on that very point, and I 
am informed that the practice has not 
been confined to cases in which the 
solicitor interviewing the prisoner was 
acting in his defence. I think, how- 
ever, it isa matter worthy of considera- 
tion. There isa good deal to be said 
on both sides—whether the privilege of 
a visit not in the hearing of a warder 
may not properly be confined to cases in 
which what passes between the prisoner 
and his visitor would be privileged from 
being in evidence in a Court of Law. 
Nally was concerned in this visit, inas- 
much as he was under the orders of the 
Court to give evidence. The person 
calling a witness before a Court of Jus- 
tice invariably obtains beforehand in- 
formation of what the witness is about 
to say—in other words, he takes his 
proof, 

Mr. J. MORLEY: Is there any 
means of ascertaining whether it is true 
that the agent of the Zimes on his visit 
produced a letter purporting to be 
written by Nally’s brother ? 

Mr. MATTHEWS: I have made in- 
quiries on this subject, and the informa- 
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tion given to me is that the warder saw 
no letter produced. 

Sir W.. HARCOURT (Derby) : At 
what date did the practice first com- 
mence of the Prison Commissioners 
allowing solicitors in a hostile position 
to foist themselves on prisoners without 
those prisoners’ wish or assent? 

Mr. MATTHEWS: The right: hon. 
Gentleman is importing into my answer 
what I never said.. If the prisoner ob« 
jects, he is not compelled to receive the 
visit. 

Sm W: HARCOURT: What oppor- 
tunity had this particular prisoner 
accorded to him of objecting? . 

Mr. MATTHEWS: He had the 
opportunity afforded him by the an- 
nouncement of the visit ? 

Mr. T. M. HEALY: I beg to ask 
whetber the announcement that the 
Times’ case would close on Tuesday was 
known to the right hon. Gentleman be- 
fore he made the announcement that 
the rule was to be changed; and whether 
that altered rule is to be applied to the 
‘*defence’’ of hon. Members of this 
House? 

Mr. MATTHEWS: I know nothing 
about the closing of the Zimes’ case, and 
I have not made any announcement that 
the rule would be altered. 

Mrz. H. H. FOWLER (Wolverhamp- 
ton): I should like to ask how the right 
hon. Gentleman himself construes the 
rule that any solicitor is entitled to 
visit a prisoner. 

Mr. MATTHEWS: There is no 
“rule” on the subject. I have said so 
more than once. It has been the prac- 
tice of the Prison Commissioners for 
many years. That practice, although it 
is liable to abuse, does not appear to me 
to be in itself objectiunable. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE: Will the 
right hon. Gentleman inquire if, when 
Nally was informed that the repre- 
sentative of the Zimes intended to 
visit him, he was also informed that he 
might, if he wished, refuse to see the 
visitor ? 

Mr. MATTHEWS: Certainly. 

Mr, J. F. X. O'BRIEN: Will Nally 
be afforded an opportunity of proving 
that attempts were made to tamper with 
him by the Governor of Downpatrick 
Prison since it has been denied ? 

Mr. MATTHEWS: When Nally 
appears before the Special Commission 
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those questions can be ;put to him in 
cross-examination. 

Mr. T.M. HEALY: I beg tovask the 
Attorney General whether he intends 
to call Nally ? a 


The Question was not answered... 


CRIMINAL LAW AND PROCEDURE 
(IRELAND) ACT—PROSECUTIONS. IN 
LIMERICK. 


Mr. O’KEEFFE: I beg to ask the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer the cost 
incurred by this country on account of 
recent prosecutions at Ballyneety and 
Castleconnell, County Limerick, under 
the Criminal Law and Procedure (Ire- 
land) Act, particularizing the expendi- 
ture, as follows: the amount paid to 
special magistrates and police at the 
meetings inthe first instance; the amount 
paid to the Law Officers who advised the 
prosecutions ; the amount paid to police- 
men who came to London to serve the 
summonses; the amount paid to Resident 
Magistrates, Crown Counsel, shorthand 
writers, police, soldiers, and cavalry 
who attended the Oourts until convic- 
tions were obtained ? 

*Mr, GOSCHEN: The information 
asked for would require a vast amount 
of labour before it could be prepared, 
even if it could possibly be prepared. 
Under the circumstances I cannot give 
the hon. Member the information. 

Mz. O'KEEFFE: Then I will refer 
to the matter on the Estimates. 


THE BAYONET CONTRACT. 


Mr. KENRICK (Birmingham, N.) * 
I beg to ask the Secretary of State for 
War what progress had been made by 
Messrs. Wilkinson in the delivery of 
bayonets‘under their contract ; whether 
the time specified for the completion of 
the contract for 150,000 bayonets was 
three years from the date of signing the 
same; and whether Government would 
insist on this condition being striotly 
observed ? 

Mr. E, STANHOPE: I explained on 
the 6th of December last that Messrs. 
Wilkinson’s work was retarded by 
changes of pattern and delay in the sup- 
ply of gauges. They have already sup- 
plied 21,288 blades, and the condition 
which will be insisted on is that 1,000 
sword bayonets, on the average, shall be 
supplied weekly. 
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DOVEY FISHERY BOARD. 


Mr. THOMAS ELLIS (Merioneth- 
shire): I beg to ask the President of the 
Board of Trade whether his attention 
has been called to a resolution unani- 
mously passed at a meeting of the Dovey 
Fishery Board in June last, in favour of 
amending the bye-laws so as to extend 
the time for net-fishing within the dis- 
trict of their jurisdiction by a fortnight; 
whether he is aware that, at the meeting 
of the Board held on the 22nd February, 
it was announced that Mr. Berrington, 
Chief Inspector of Fisheries, had, in an 
interview with the fishermen on 3rd 
January, expressed a decided opinion 
that the Board of Trade would not 
grant the extension of time, and that it 
was urged that, as the decision of the 
Board of Trade was almost a foregone 
conclusion, it would be throwing money 
away to go through the necessary forms 
of applying for sanction; and whether 
itis a fact that the Board of Trade is 
opposed to such an extension of time for 
aet-fishing ; and, if so, why ? 

*Sin MICHAEL HICKS-BEACH: In 
reply to the first paragraph in the 
Question, I have to say that my atten- 
tion has not been called to any such 
resolution. Mr. Berrington would have 
no authority to express any opinion on 
the part of the Board of Trade, and 
assures me that he did not doso. Mr. 
Berrington was interviewed by some 
fishermen at Machynlleth Railway 
Station on the 3rd January last, and 
“weenie to report their views to his 

epartment in the event of any bye- 
law being sent in for confirmation. In 
reply to questions he declined to say 
what view the Board of Trade might 
take, adding that the proposal would 
receive full consideration. In answer 
to one or two of the deputation he 
advised not being too sanguine of suc- 
cess, looking to the possibilities of 
opposition from various interests. The 
Board of Trade will be quite prepared 
to deal with any question upon its 
merits. 


GRAND JURY PANELS. 

Mr. O’KEEFFE (Limerick): I beg 
to ask the Solicitor General for Ireland, 
having regard to the persistent exclusion 
of Roman Catholics and large land 
occupiers, duly qualified, from grand 
Juries at present assizes in Ireland, as 
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particularly exemplified by the constitu- 
tion of the counties Clare and Limerigk 
Grand Juries, if he will consider the 
advisability of devising a means to 
intimate to the High Sheriffs the Govern- 
ment’s disapproval of such selections? 

Mr. A. J. BALFUUR: As I haye 
already pointed out in answer to a former 
Question, the Goverument have no power 
whatever to interfere with the di ge 
by a High Sheriff of his duty in sum- 
moning a Grand Jury. Ifhe is guilty 
of any illegality the matter can be 
brought before a Judge of Assize, who 
has power to fine him for any breach of 
duty. The Government have in no case 
the power. 


LICENSING AUTHORITIES. 


Sir WILLIAM HOULDSWORTH 
(Manchester, N.W.): I beg to ask the 
President of the Local Government 
Board if the Government has any in- 
tention this Session of introducing pro- 
posals for transferring the licensing of 
public-houses from a nominated to an 
elected body ? 

Tuz PRESIDENT or toe LOOAL 
GOVERNMENT BOARD (Mr. Rir- 
oniz, Tower Hamlets, St. George’s): 
No, Sir. 


IRELAND—MR. J. FITZGIBBON. 


Mr. HAYDEN (Leitrim 8.): I 
beg to ask the Chief Secretary to the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland whether it 
is the practice in Ireland, as has been 
stated to be the case in England, to ac- 
cede to the application of a solicitor to 
see & prisoner even though no applica- 
tion should have been received from the 

risoner himself; and, whether, if so, 
he will state the grounds on which the 
application of Mr. Farrall M‘Dormell, 
solicitor, Roscommon, on the 22nd 
December last, to see his client, Mr. 
John Fitzgibbon, in Castlebar Prison, 
was refused, Mr. Fitzgibbon himself not 
having made any application, as he had 
no means of knowing anything about 
legal matters affecting him which were 
occurring during his imprisonment ? 

Mr, A. J. BALFOUR: The General 
Prisons Board report that the practice 
in Ireland is that when a prisoner 
makes the application to see a solicitor 
on bond fide legal business the visit is 
permitted; also, if the prisoner’s soli- 
citor seeks to see the prisoner in regard 
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to bond fide pending legal proceedings ; and depending on public charity ; what 
for or against the prisoner the visit is|is the cause of the inequality which 


permitted, provided the prisoner is will- 
ing to see the solicitor. In this case it 
was reported by the Governor that the 
prisoner Fitzgibbon was asked whether 
he wished to see Mr. Farrell M‘Donnell, 
solicitor, on business. His reply was 
that he had ‘no legal business to 
transact with anyone,” and the Governor 
reports that he informed the solicitor 
accordingly. 


THE STORNOWAY TRIALS. 


Dr. M‘DONALD (Ross and Cro- 
marty): I beg to ask the Lord Advo- 
cate whether his attentioa has been 
called to a recent criminal trial at Stor- 
noway, against Mr. Donald MacRae, 
schoolmaster, of Balallan, and others, for 
the expulsion of intruders from a meet- 
ing of the Highland Land League, after 
notice had been given to the said intru- 
ders to retire; whether the Sheriff dis- 
missed the complaint as unfounded, and 
characterized the alleged offence as un- 
known to the law of Scotland; whether 
the Procurator Fiscal, or his deputy, at 
whose instance the complaint was raised, 
are agents fur Lady Matheson, the pro- 
prietrix of the island ; whether, in view 
of the fact that the complaint was insti- 
tuted either from ignorance of the law 
or otherwise, any notice has been taken 
of the conduct of the Procurator Fiscal 
or his deputy ; and, whether, as the ma- 
chinery of the Criminal Court has been 
improperly set in motion, it is intended 
to make any compensation or redress to 
Mr. MacRae and the other defendants? 

*Mr. J. P. B. ROBERTSON: I must 
ask the hon. Member to repeat the 
Question, as there has not been time to 
make the necessary inquiries. 


HAMPTON COURT GARDENS. 


Mr. DIXON-HARTLAND (Middle- 
sex, Uxbridge): I beg to ask the First 
Commissioner of Works if it is a fact 
that Richard Holland, a man of good 
character, and appointed by the First 
Commissioner of Works as foreman in 
Hampton Court Gardens, has been 
deprived of the pension he was entitled 
to under the system in force when he 
entered the service 36 years ago; 
whether he is aware that Richard 
Holland after such long service, and 
relying on such pension, is now penniless 


Mr, A. J. Balfour 








exists in still giving park and gate 
keepers pensions, whilst the foreman, 
who is their superior officer, and requires 
an amount of technical knowledge, is, 
from no fault of his own, deprived of 
one; and whether it is a fact that had 
Richard Holland retired a year ago he 
would have been entitled to a pension 
of at least £20 per annum ; and, if so, 
whether he is prepared to take any 
and what steps to rectify a manifest 
injustice ? 

Tue FIRST COMMISSIONER or 
WORKS (Mr. Piunxet, Dublin Uni- 
versity): The foremen in the Royal 
Parks have never been legally en- 
titled to pensions, as they do not hold 
Civil Service certificates. In practice 
they have, as a rule, received pensions 
under the title of compassionate allow- 
ances; and, if Foreman Holland had 
retired before 1887 he might no doubt 
have been awarded such an allowance; 
but the power of the Treasury to grant 
these compassionate allowances was 
taken away by the Superannuation Act 
of 1887, and consequently Holland was 
awarded only a gratuity. Park and 
gate keepers are entitled to superannua- 
tion because they are appointed with 
Civil Service certificates. 

Mr. DIXON-HARTLAND: Can the 
right hon. Gentleman do anything in 
this very sad case ? 

Mr. PLUNKET: I am not officially 
aware of the circumstances, but I am 
afraid it is a case in whick' it would be 
very difficult to get over the Rules. 


IRELAND—THE SPECIAL COMMISSION. 
Mr. T. M. HEALY (Longford, N.): 
I beg to ask the Chief Secretary to the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland can he give 
a Return of the names, rank, and pay of 
the Irish officials absent from duty in 
Ireland to attend the Special Commis- 
sion, distinguishing the examined and 
the dates of the examinations from those 
not called, with the period and dates of 
their stay in London, and stating in each 
case if any steps were taken to ascertain 
approximately when such witnesses 
would be called, so that the public 
service might not be dislocated by @ 
prolonged or unnecessary absence? 
Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I have more 
than once stated to the House that I do 
not think it advisable to print any such 
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Return, at any rate until the labours of 
the Commission are concluded. I repeat 
that the Government of Ireland have 
done their very best to diminish the 
inconvenience caused by keeping the 
witnesses in London so long, in obedi- 
ence to an order of the Court. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY (Longford, N.): 
I beg to ask the Chief Secretary to the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland if he will 
ascertain by whose instructions Head 
Qonstable Preston visited in Millbank 
certain Irish prisoners; what were the 
dates and objects of his visits; was it 
at the request of the prisoners; and 
what duty was Preston doing in Eng- 
land ? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: Head Con- 
stable Preston visited Thomas Tracy 
in Millbank on December 5, 1888, and 
January 24, 1889. He did not visit 
any other prisoner. He did not visit 
Tracy by orders of anyone. He ob- 
tained an order to do so through Mr. 
Soames. The object of his visit was to 
ascertain by whom Tracy had been 
tampered with. It was at the request 
of the prisoner that he visited him. 
Head Constable Preston was not doing 
duty in England. He has been here on 
subpoona as a witness hefore the Special 
Commission. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY: Has the atten- 
tion of the right hon. Gentleman been 
called to the fact that it was sworn by 
one informer that Head Constable 
Preston communicated with him in 
Oanada and brought him to Mr. 
Soames’s office in London ? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I do not see 
what connection that has with the 
matter. 

Mr. M‘CARTAN (Down, 8.): Is it 
alleged the witness was not tampered 
with ? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I gather that 
the tampering has not been on the part 
of the police. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY: I beg to ask 
the Secretary of State for the Home 
Department was it by subpoona, or 
habeas corpus, or under the Prisons 
Act, that Irish prisoners were brought 
over to England for the Zimes Commis-- 
sion; and was Delaney produced in 
Court without .a subpona ud testif- 
candum ; and, if-so, is there any power 
or precedent for a gaoler producing a 
prisoner in his custody on a mere sub- 
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prisoner is, by reason of his imprison- 
ment, debarred from obeying or incur- 
ring penalties for disobedience thereto ? 
Mr. MATTHEWS: The Special 
Commission have issued summonses 
and addressed orders to the governors 
of Irish prisons to bring over to Eng- 
land prisoners confined in Irish prisons, 
for the purpose of giving evidence 
before the Commission. By 51 and 52 
Vic., c. 35, s. 2, these summonses are 
equivalent to any form of process, 
capable of being issued in any action 
for enforcing the attendance of wit- 
nesses. Delaney was produced before 
the Special Commission under such a 
summons and order. I may refer the 
hon. Member to 44 Geo. III., c. 102. 


IRELAND—IMPRISONMENT OF 
FATHER CLARKE. 

Mr. WILLIAM CORBET: I beg to 
ask the Chief Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland is it true, as 
stated in the public Press, that the Rev. 
Father Clarke, of Avoca, now under- 
going sentence of six weeks’ imprison- 
ment in Wexford Gaol for a speech 
made by him at a public meeting, has 
been put on bread and water for two 
terms of 24 hours each ; and if he can 
state why such punishment has been in- 
flicted on the reverend gentleman, and 
by what authority? 

Mr. SEXTON: I beg to ask the 
Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland whether Rev. J. Clarke, 
C.C., now a prisoner in Wexford Gaol, 
has been ordered to pick oakum in his 
cell, and to associate with criminals at 
exercise, and has been sentenced by the 
prison officials to two terms of 24 hours 
each on bread and water ; whether these 
proceedings are sanctioned by the Go- 
vernment ; and whether it is deter- 
mined that ecclesiastics, though not 
called upon to wear the prison clothes, 
are to be required to pick oakum and to 
associate with criminals ? 

Mx. A. J. BALFOUR: The General 
Prisons Board report that the Rev. J. 
Clarke was, in accordance with the 
prison rules, es:igned the task of pick- 
ing oakum, but that neither he nor any 
other prisoner is permitted to associate 
with o:herconvicted prisoners. He was 
ordered by the governor to be placed on 
punishment diet as indicated in the 
Question, by reason of his neglect to per- 
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ings were not sanctioned by the Govern- 
ment, but under the requirements of the 
prison rules. 

Mr. SEXTON : I should like to know 
whether the rev. gentleman is actually 
suffering two terms of imprisonment ; 
whether he has to wear prison clothes, 
and whether, if not, he is to exercise in 
company with those wearing convict 
garb? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: The phrase 
constantly used by hon. Gentlemen that 
prisoners are exercised with other pri- 
soners is a misleading one, as no com- 
munication is allowed between them 
and they are not allowed to walk close 
together. As to whether I will use such 
authority as I possess to make further 
mitigation of prison rules in the case of 
priests, it appears to me that enough has 
been done in that direction; and for 
what I have already done I have not 
— any great amount of grati- 
tude. 


FLOGGING IN THE BAHAMAS. 


Mr. HENRY H. FOWLER: I beg 
to ask the Under Secretary of State for 
the Colonies whether he will lay upon 
the Table the Papers relating to the 
flogging inflicted by order of the Chief 
Justice of the Bahamas? 

Taz UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE ror tHE COLONIES (Baron H. 
DE Worms. Liverpool, East Toxteth): 
If the right hon. Gentleman presses 
for the presentation of these Papers 
they can be given; but I should 
be glad if he would first consult 
with me, for I think that after 
seeing the Papers he will agree that, 
in view of the explanations I have 
already given in the House, they are 
not worth the expense of printing. 


EXAMINATION OF CONVICTS. 


Mr. T. M. HEALY: I beg to ask the 
Secretary of State for the Home De- 
ee if Inspector Littlechild, of 

tland Yard, has recently visited 
Chatham Prison and _ interviewed 
prisoners convicted in connection with 
the dynamite and other conspiracies ; if 
so, was this visit paid at the request of 
the prisoners ; and, if not, at whose in- 
stance, and with what object; and what 
communication was Littlechild authorized 
tomake to these men, and whoauthorized 
him ? 

Mr. A.J. Balfour 
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Mr. MATTHEWS: The answer to 
the first paragraph is in the affirmative. 
The visit was not at the request of the 
prisoners, but was for police purpos 
under the instructions of the C iol Com- 
missioner of Police. I must decline to 
make public any instructions given by 
the police authorities to a police officer 
for police purposes. 

Mr. T.M. HEALY: Are we to under- 
stand, in addition to the solicitors who 
may visit prisoners, that a further en- 
largement of powers to visit prisoners is. 
extended to the police; and have the 
prisoners an opportunity of declining to 
receive these visits ? 

Mr. MATTHEWS: The visits are of 
constant occurrence. Prisoners have no 
notice of them, and they have no op- 
portunity of declining them. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY: I beg to give 
notice that I shall in Committee of 
Supply call attention to the constant 
visits made on behalf of Mr. Soames. 
and the Zimes to prisoners, and offers 
made to them of their liberty if they 
would give evidence, and to the general 
connivance between the Government and 
the Times. 


THE TESTING OF CAVALRY SWORDS. 
Mr. HANBURY (Preston) : I beg to 
ask the Secretary of State for War 
whether there is or is not at the War 
Office a military official definitely 
charged with and paid for the duty 
(amongst other things) of providing 
proper swords for British troops ; if so, 
under what rules of the War Office this 
official devolved his responsibility for 
recommending the pattern and tests of 
the 1885 swords upon a Committee, and 
did he also devolve any portion of his 
pay; what was the amount paid to the 
Committee which proposed the defective 
pattern and tests; who were the Mem- 
bers of the Committee ; and will they or 
any of them be Members of the Com- 
mittee for selecting the new pattern and 
tests ; and did the Director of Artillery 
examine and endorse the proposals of 
the Committee of 1885; and, if not, 
upon the recommendation of which 
responsible official known to Parliament 
were the defective pattern and tests 
adopted into the Service ? 
*Mr. E. STANHOPE: The Director 
of Artillery is primarily responsible that 
the Army is provided with proper 


| weapons of all sorts; but it is not to be 
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supposed that any one official could be 
held personally responsible for the 

ttern to be adopted for every descrip- 
tion of arm. The duty of selecting a 

ttern is frequently of necessity 
salar on a Committee of experts, and 
the responsibility of the Director of 
Artillery would not go beyond reviewing 
the recommendations of such a Com- 
mittee, and submitting them for appro- 
val if he is satisfied with them. The 
Special Committee on Cavalry Swords 
of 1885 comprised Sir Drury Lowe, Sir 
Frederick Abei, the hon. Member for.the 
Hallamshire Division, Colonel Arbuth- 
not, Colonel Wood, Major Call, and Mr. 
Latham—which may be described as 
about the strongest Committee which 
could have been selected. It was a 
paid Committee to the extent that 
most of the members were Army officers 
receiving military pay. The civilian 
members were not paid. I am not 
aware of any intention to appoint a new 
Committee on Cavalry Swords, as the 
utmost alteration likely to be made is a 
slight addition of metal to the blade. 
The Secretary of State was responsible 
for the acceptance of the proposals of 
the Committee of 1885; and, from the 
evidence and scientific facts laid before 
him, I hold that he could have adopted 
no other course. I have no reason to 
doubt that the sword in the hands of 
the troops is a fairly good and efficient 
weapon. 

Sir FREDERICK MAPPIN: I beg 
to ask the Secretary of State for War, 
who is responsible for the proper testing 
of Cavalry swords, in accordance with 
the tests recommended by the Special 
Committee in 1885, and adopted by the 
Waz Office ; whether the Chief Inspector 
of Small Arms saw personally any of 
the swords, referred to in the Report 
issued in February last, tested in ac- 
cordance with it; what authority, or by 
whose instruction, did this official have 
the swords in the possession of the 5th 
Dragoon Guards, the 2nd Dragoons, the 
12th Lancers, the 14th Hussars, and 
the 19th Hussars subjected to a less 
stringent test than it is stated they had 
previously passed, and which had not 
yet been decided upon by the War 
Office ; and, what is the object of testing 
Cavalry swords less severely than they 
had been previously subjected to, as 
stated in the Report signed by the 
Director of Artillery? 
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*Mr. E. STANHOPE: Up to the 3ist 
of March, 1888, the Superintendent of 
the Royal Small Arms Faetory at En- 
field was responsible, under tlie 
Director of Artillery, for testing swords. 
Since that date the Chief Inspector of 
Small Arms, likewise under the Director 
of Artillery, has been the responsible 
officer. I cannvt say whether the latter 
officer personally saw the swords re- 
ferred to tested when passed into the ser- 
vice. Experience had proved that the 
tests under which swords of the 1885. 
pattern had been passed into the service 
were too severe for that pattern of arm ; 
and it was considered that their repeti- 
tion would only lead to injury to the 
swords. On the recommendation, there- 
fore, of the Chief Inspector of Small 
Arms a test which was considered suffi« 
cient to determine whether the swords 
were serviceable was decided on. 


NEWS TELEGRAMS. 


Mr. M‘CARTAN: I beg to ask the 
First Commissioner of Works, whether 
he can now say what steps have been 
taken to secure for the Members of the 
House of Commons a continuance of the 
news telegrams formerly supplied; and 
whether he is aware that the discontinu- 
ance of this supply of news from the 
beginning of the present Session has 
caused much dissatisfaction among 
Members of the House? 

Mr. PLUNKET: Mr. Speaker, no 
time has been lost, since we became 
aware that the supply of news telegrams 
to the House of Commons had_ been 
discontinued, in endeavouring to remove 
the inconvenience thus caused to hon, 
Members, and I am in hopes that the 
supply will be again provided by the 
beginning of next week. 

Mr. HUNTER (Aberdeen, N.): Who 
is responsible for the supply of news- 
papers to the House? 

k. PLUNKET: I have nothing 
to do with the supply of newspapers ; 
the matter is in the hands of the 
Sergeant-at-Arms. 


IRELAND—THE SPECIAL COMMISSION, 

Mr. M‘CARTAN: I beg to ask the 
Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland, with reference to’ the Times 
witness Tracy, who was removed some 
months ago from Belfast Gaol to Mill- 


1 bank, whether he can state on what? 
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unds the Irish Prisons Board refused 

e application made on his behalf to 
have an interview with his solicitor 
without the presence of a warder, though 
officers of the Constabulary were al- 
lowed to visit him alone; whether 
directions have been given to the au- 
thorities at Millbank Prison to supply 
him with dinners, drink, and news- 
papers, same as were provided him in 
Belfast Gaol at the expense of the police 
authorities there; and, whether, con- 
sidering the serious nature of the allega- 
tions made by Tracy as to threats and 
promises of reward held out to him by 
the police officers who visited him at 
Belfast, in the event of his refusing or 
consenting to swear as instructed at the 
Special Commission, he will grant an 
independent inquiry into all the cireum- 
stances in connection with these visits, 
and as to the communications made to 
him by the police at and siace his re- 
moval from Castlebar Gaol ? 

Mr. A.J. BALFOUR: As to the first 
and third paragraphs I have not been 
able to get the information. Perhaps 
the hon. Gentleman will address the 
Question in the second paragraph to my 
right hon. Friend the Home Secretary. 

Mr. M‘CARTAN: When will the 
right hon. Gentleman have the in- 
formation ? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I suppose to- 
morrow. It may be necessary to make 
local inquiry. 

Mr. MATTHEWS: No drink or 
newspapers are supplied to Tracy. He 
is on a scale of prison diet, prepared by 
the Prisons Board, corresponding as 
nearly as possible with the dietary of 
Irish prisons, which is more liberal than 
the English dietary. 

Mr. M‘CARTAN: Is this in conse- 
quence of a certain statement made by 
him ? 

Mr. MATTHEWS: No; it is not in 
consequence of anything he said or did. 
A dietary was introduced to assimilate 
the food to that given to Irish prisoners 
when in Jrish prisons. 

Sir WILLIAM HARCOURT: I beg 
to ask the Chief Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland how long Captain 
Plunkett and Mr. Stack have been in 
London during the sitting of the Parnell 
Commission; and whether he is in a 
position to state that none of the 
divisional or resident magistrates have 
communicated in Ireland or in England 
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with witnesses to be called by the Zimes 
newspaper, and that such magistrates 
have held no communication with the 
agents and counsel for that newspaper, 
except in regard to the evidence to be 
given by themselves ? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: Lunderstand 
that Captains Plunkett and Stack were 
detained in London for 54 and 60 days 
respectively. I have no grounds for 
thinking that any communications of 
the kind to which the right hon. Gentle- , 
man seems to object have been held by 
Irish magistrates. I conceive, how- 
ever, that it would be the plain duty of 
any person, whether a magistrate or 
not, to do what he legitimately could to 
elucidate the truth concerning any ques- 
tion bearing on the investigation now 
going on before the Commission, about 
which he either had special knowledge 
or knew where to obtain such. 

Sir W. HARCOURT: Do I under- 
stand the answer of the right hon. 
Gentleman to be that he is to communi- 
cate that knowledge to the Government 
or to the 7#mes newspaper ? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I laid down 
on Tuesday last the general principle - 
which I thought ought to regulate the 
action of the Government in this matter. 
I have nothing to add to what I then 
said. 

Sirk W. HARCOURT: I beg to ask 
the Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieu- 
tenant of Ireland whether he is in a 
position to state that none of the Royal 
Irish Constabulary have been employed 
to collect evidence, to see or to watch 
witnesses, or pay money to, or to take 
proofs of witnesses for the Zimes news- 
paper before the Parnell Commission ; 
and whether he is in a position to 
state that none of the [rish Constabu- 
lary have been detained in London since 
the commencement of the Commission 
for any longer period than was neces- 
sary to give their evidence, and that 
they had been employed on no services 
connected with the case of the Times 
newspaper except such as were directly 
necessary for the giving of their own 
evidence upon their subposnas? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I understand 
that the Royal Irish Constabulary have 
not been employed in collecting evidence 
except in relation to the evidence they 
were prepared to give before the Spe- 
cial Commission, nor have they paid 
money or taken proofs of witnesses. I 
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believe they have, in certain cases, kept 
an eye on witnesses when there was 
ground for thinking that they might be 
molested or tampered with. 

Sm W. HARCOURT: The right 
hon. Gentleman has not answered the 
last part of the Question. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I am in- 
formed that none of the Irish Constabu- 
lary have been detained for any longer 
time. than was necessary, nor have they 
been employed on services connected 
with the Zi:mes newspaper. But I am 
not sure that that is quite correct. At 
any rate, they have undoubtedly kept 
some kind of watch upon witnesses. 

Sir W. HARCOURT: I beg to give 
notice that I shall put a further Ques- 
tion, founded on specific instances sworn 
to before the Commission. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY: I should like ‘to 
know whether constables have in no 
ease taken proofs or got up evidence for 
the Times ? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I understand 
that they have not taken proofs. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY: Has therighthon. 
Gentleman communicated with a con- 
stable named Irwin, or his superiors, or 
with Preston, and will he say how 
Preston came to be in communication 
with Coloman, and how Mr. Soames 
came to be in possession of Coleman’s 
letters ? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I never heard 
of Coleman. 


IRON AND COPPER TELEGRAPH 
WIRES. 


Mr. H. GARDNER (Essex, Saffron 
Walden): I beg to ask the Pustmaster 
General whether he still proposes to 
replace the present iron telegraph wires 
by copper wires ; and, if so, when ? 

Mr. RAIKES: So long as the differ- 
ence in the price between copper and 
iron wire is so large, the Post Office, in 
erecting new wires, must make use of 
iron. ‘There has been no intention of 
generally replacing iron wire by cop- 


per. 


AGRICULTURAL HOLDINGS ACT -THE 
LAMBCOTE TENANT RIGHT CASE. 
Mr. WALTER M‘LAREN (Cheshire, 

Crewe): I beg to ask Mr. Attorney 

General whether his attention has been 

called to the Lambcote Grange Tenant 
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Bristowe in the ])oncaster County Court, 
under the Agricultural Holdings Act; 
whether the tenant, Mr. Fawcett, entered 
into possession in 1880, and paid the 
outgoing tenant £1,500 for the tenant 
right, in the usual way, according to 
the custom; whether he received an 
assurance from the landlord that there 
was no mortgage on the farm; whether, 
in 1887, he gave notice to leave the 
farm, and, on a valuation being made 
under the Agricultural Holdings Act, 
the sum assessed as due to Mr. Fawcett 
was £1,018; whether the farm proved 
to have been mortyaged in 1874, and the 
mortgagees stepped in, took possession 
of the farm, growing crops, manure, 
corn stacks, and everything belonging to 
the tenant, and turned him out without 
any compensation at all, either under 
the Agricultural Holdings Act or of any 
kind whatever ; whether Judge Bristowe 
ultimately ruled that the mortgagees 
were acting within their rights, and that 
Mr. Faweett had no claim to the tenant 
right he had bought owing to the mort- 
gage being in existence before his 
tenancy began; whether both parties 
now admit that this ruling is quite 
in accordance with the law; and, 
whether, inasmuch as under these 
circumstances the security of a vast 
number of tenants under the Agricul- 
tural Holdings Act is practically des- 
troyed, he will bring in a Bill to remedy 
this injustice, and render the tenants’ 
just claims secure by making them a 
first charge on the land he occupies ? 
Tut ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
R. Wesster, Isle of Wight): I 
have communicated with the learned 
County Court Judge. I believe that 
the facts are correctly stated in the 
hon. Member’s Question, except as 
to the third paragraph, as to which 
I have no information. The fact 
therein referred to was not material to 
the case raised before the learned 
County Court Judge, as the sole ques- 
tion was whether a relation of landlord 
and tenant had been created between 
the tenant and the mortgagees, and the 
learned Judge, upon the evidence, held 
that it had not. I am informed that 
the petitioner, Mr. Fawcett, has been 
advised by eminent counsel that the 
decision of the learned Judge is right. 
I cannot undertake to bring in a Bill 
upon the matter, as the case depended 
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upon the tenant was due to the circum- 
stances under which he had entered 
upon the tenancy. 


PUBLIC PROCEEDINGS IN WELSH. 


Mr. THOMAS ELLIS (Merioneth- 
shire): I beg to ask Mr. Attorney 
General whether he is aware . that 
Coroners and Official Receivers in bank- 
ruptcy in Welsh-speaking districts carry 
on their proceedings in Welsh, notwith- 
standing the pain of forfeiture of office 
enacted in the Statute of Wales; and, 
whether he will introduce a Bill to re- 
peal or modify the Section of the Statute 
thus rendered obsolete ? 

Sm RICHARD WEBSTER: I am 
not aware of what is the practice of 
Coroners, or Official Receivers in Bank- 
ruptcy, but upon the information before 
me I doubt whether there is any neces- 
sity for an amendment of the law in 
this matter. 

Mr. T. ELLIS: I desire to know 
whether members of representative 
bodies, or Coroners and other officials in 
Welsh speaking districts, cannot carry 
on proceedings in the language of the 
district, not merely as a wmatter of 
courtesy, but as a matter of right. 

Sr RICHARD WEBSTER: I 
think the hon. Gentleman had better 
put his Question on the paper. 

Mr. G. 0. MORGAN (Denbighshire, 
E.): Would not such persons so acting 
be liable to very severe penalties ? 

Sm RICHARD WEBSTER: I1 
doubt whether any of these persons 
could become liable to a penalty. 

Mr. G. 0. MORGAN: I beg to ask 
the First Lord of the Treasury whether, 
in view of the fact that the provisions 
of the 20th Section of the 27th Henry 
VIIL., c. 26, that— 


“‘No person or persons that used the Welsh 
speech or language shall have or enjoy any 
manor, office, or fees within the Kings 
dominions upon pain of forfeiting the same 
offices and fees, unless he or they use and 
exercise the English speech or language,” 


are admittedly obsolete, he will take 
steps to have this antiquated enactment 
repealed ? 

*Mr. W..H. SMITH: I think if the 
right hon. Gentleman will refer to 50 
and 51 Vic., c. 59, he will find that the 
Section of 27th Henry VIILI., e. 26, to 
which he takes exception, is already 
repealed. 


Sir Richard Webster 


{COMMONS} 
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IRELAND—THE SPECIAL COM MISSION, 


*Mr. SPEAKER called upon Mr- 
Summers, in whose name Question 
No. 61 stood. 

Mr. SUMMERS (Huddersfield): I 
wish to postpone this Question. 

Sir RICHARD WEBSTER: Why? 
I think I can claim that the Question 
shall be put. 

Mr. SUMMERS: Then I put it. 


[The Question was as follows:—To 
ask Mr. Attorney General whether heis 
correctly reported as having said, on 16th 
July, 1888, with reference to the case of 
O’Donnell v. Walter and another— 


‘*T have received not the slightest communi- 
cation from the Government of any sort or 
kind, direct or indirect, in order to assist me in 
the performance of my duties as counsel for 
the defendants ;” 
and, whether he is able to give the 
House a similar assurance with regard 
to the proceedings before the Parnell 
Commission Cvurt ?] 

Sir RICHARD WEBSTER: The 
quotation of my words of the 16th of 
July last is, I think, correct. When I 
was instructed to act for the Zimes after 
the Commission Bill was passed, and 
from that date to the present, Mr. 
Soames has, from time to time at my 
request, applied to the officials both in 
Ireland and England for information as 
to specitic facts and persons bearing = 
the charges and allegations. r. 
Soames has communicated to me the 
result of such applications, which I have 
used for the purposes of the Commission. 
I desire to add that Mr. Soames, on the 
14th of February, 1889, stated in 
examination-in-chief that he was pre- 
pared to give the Court every informa- 
tion as to the source from which and the 
way in which he had obtained the evi- 
dence laid before the Court, and that no 
question whatever was put to him in 
cross-examination by any of the learned 
counsel, excepting in connection with 
the unfortunate man Pigott. 

Mr.T. M. HEALY: Isit not the case 
that when I attempted to cross-examine 
Mr. Soames on this point I was imme- 
diately stopped by the Court? 

Sm RICHARD WEBSTER: I 
think the hon. and learned Gentleman 
was treated by the Oourt with great 
courtesy ; but I recollect that when the 
hon. and learned Gentleman wished to 
ask a question, he was requested to 
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state on what point of relevance he pro- 
posed to ask it, and, not being able to 
say, he did not put it. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY: I beg leave to say 
that my recollection does not accord with 
that of the hon. and iearned Gentle- 
man, and I was not treated with courtesy 
by the Court. 


CIVIL ESTABLISH MENTS, 


Mr. JOHN KELLY (Camberwell, 
N.): I beg to ask the First Lord of the 
Treasury whether the legislation referred 
to in Her Most Gracious Majesty’s 
Speech in respect of the Report of the 
Royal Commission on Civil Establish- 
ments will cover the whole question of 
civil establishments or deal only with 
the question of superannuation ? 

Mr. PIOKERSGILL (Bethnal Green, 
8.W.): I beg to ask the First Lord of 
the Treasury whether he is now in a 
position to state when the legislation 
referred to in the Royal Speech in 
respect to the Report of the Royal Com- 
mission on Civil Establishments will be 
submitted to the House ? 

*Mr. W. H. SMITH: [ hope tolay on 

the table very shortly a Bill dealing 
with that part of the report of the 
Royal Commission on Civil Establish- 
ments which relates to pensions, and I 
propose also shortly to lay on: the table 
a Minute of the Treasury stating our 
views upon the questions of organization 
which have received the consideration 
of the Commissions. 


IRELAND ~CASEY AND KELLIHER. 


Mr. T. HARRINGTON: I beg to 
ask the Chief Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland whether it is true 
that at the Killarney Petty Sessions, 
held on Tuesday, 26th February, two 
young men of the peasant class were 
sentenced by Mr. A. J. M‘Dermot, R.M., 
and Captain Massey, R.M., to find bail 
each in £40 and two sureties of £20 
each, or to be imprisoned for six months 
and kept to hard labour, for being 
among a group of persons who cheered 
for Mr. William O’Brien ; whether 
these young men are now in prison and 
undergoing hard labour ; whether 
there is any precedent for sentencing a 
prisoner to hard labour in default of 
bail ; and whether it is true that, in 
the’ case of one of these prisoners at 


{Manon 7, 1889} 
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charge swore that he did’not hear the 
accused cheer, but saw him among the 
crowd that had cheered ? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: Two men, 
named Casey and Kelliher, were tried 
under the ordinary law before a Bench 
of Magistrates on which, in addition to 
the two Resident Magistrates named in 
the Question, there were two other 
Magistrates belonging to the district. 
They were tried for booing and abusing 
the constabulary under circumstances. 
which made the charge a serious one. 
They were bound to be of good 
behaviour for six months or in default to 
be imprisoned, though not with hard 
labour, as is alleged in the Question. 
One of them was at once bailed out; the 
other was bailed out on the Ist inst. 


“PARNELLISM AND CRIME.” 


Mr. BRUNNER (Cheshire, North- 
wich): I wish to ask the First Lord of 
the Treasury, whom I can ask without 
offence, as to the circulation of false, 
foul, infamous libels contained in 
‘‘ Parnellism and Crime” through an 
agency I will not mention. [Cries of 
‘Order, order,” and interruption.| By 
way of personal explanation, Mr. 
Speaker, I desire to say that these libels 
were on sale on the day after I asked 
my Question last week [‘‘Order, order”’}, 
and I do not consider it a private and 
personal matter. [‘‘ Order, order.” ] 

No answer was returned to the Ques- 
tion. 


THE IMPRISONMENT OF DR. TANNER. 


Mr. WILLIAM REDMOND (Fer- 
managh, N.): I wish to ask the Secre- 
tary of State for the Home Department, 
if it is true that Dr. Tanner, M.P., on 
the night of his arrest was obliged to sit 
in a chair all night, as no bed had been 
provided for him by the authorities at 
Scotland Yard ? 

Cotoye. SAUNDERSON (Armagh, 
N.): Before the right hon Gentleman 
answers that Quéstion, perhaps he will 
be kind enough to inform the House 
whether every arrangement was not 
made at Scotland Yard for the comfort 
of Dr. Tanner, and whether he was not 
supplied with cigars, whisky and water, 
aod other refreshments ? 

Mr. MATTHEWS: There is no 
bed at Scotland Yard, and accord- 
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room was placed at the disposal of the 
hon. Member for Mid-Cork. In the 
ordinary course the hon. Gentleman 
would have been lodged for the night in 
the cells in King Street Police Station ; 
but the police authorities, with the in- 
tention of showing the hon. Member 
every consideration, brought him to 
Scotland Yard and administered as far 
as possible to his comfort. If my hon. 
and gallant Friend wishes particulars, 
Dr. Tanner was supplied with sand- 
wiches, whisky, and cigars. I under- 
stand that Dr. Tanner acknowledged 
the courtesy which was shown him. 

Mr. W. REDMOND: Arising out of 
his answer, I would ask the right hon. 
Gentleman whether he agrees with the 
hon. and gallant Member for North 
Armagh that whisky and cigars are a 
sufficient substitute for a bed ? 


*Mr. SPEAKER: Order, order. 


Business of 


THE MORPETH SHOOTING CASE. 

Mr. W. REDMOND (Fermanagi,N.): 
I wish to ask the Secretary of State for 
the Home Department whether his at- 
tention has been called to the following: 
—‘ Sheffield, March 4.—John Hard- 
wick and a man named Coalman were 
sentenced to penal servitude in 1879 for 
shooting a farmer and his son near 
Morpeth. The real culprits confessed, 
and Hardwich and Coalman were re- 
leased on a ticket-of.leave;”’ and why 
these men were not ‘‘ pardoned ?” 


Mr. MATTHEWS: I presume the 
hon. Member refers to the case of 
Hardwicke and Walford, who were 
released on licence in 1882. The 
then Secretary of State decided that 
while there was sufficient doubt as to 
the guilt of the prisoners to make it im- 
possible to keep them in prison, it would 
not be right, in view of the extraordi- 
nary conflict of evidence in the case, to 


{COMMONS} 
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BUSINESS OF THE HOUSE. 


Sr W. HARCOURT: I believe it 
would be convenient to the right hon. 
Gentleman and the House if he would 
state what are the views of the Govern. 
ment with regard to the future busi- 
ness of the House. 

*Mr. W. H. SMITH: I am obliged to 
the right hon. Gentleman for giving me 
an opportunity of stating the course 
which we recommend for the conduct of 
business during the next fortnight. 
The right hon. Gentleman and the 
House are aware that we are under a 
necessity of obtaining Votes for the 
Army, Navy, and Civil Service, Supple- 
mentary Votes for the present year, and 
the excess Votes, in time to get a Bill 
passed the Houses of Parliament by the 
28th or 29th of March. It is our inten- 
tion, therefore, to ask the House to 
listen to the statements of the First Lord 
of the Admiralty (Lord G. Hamilton) 
and the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
(Mr. Goschen) with reference to the pro- 
posals of the Government for strength- 
ening the Navy. Ido not ask the House 
to come to any decision or to express 
any judgment at once on _ these 
proposals. It would not be reason- 
able or fair to ask the House to 
do so. It would be also unreasonable 
and unfair that the Government should 


! ask the House to vote on the proposals 


until the Navy Estimatesare considered. 
I would suggest, therefore, that when 
the statements have been made by my 
right hon. Friends, and questions in 
elucidation of their statements have been 
answered, it would be for the conven- 
ience of the House and the progress of 
business that we should at once report 
progress on the Resolution without 
taking any division until the Navy 
Estimates are considered. In that case 
we should propose to take the Supple- 


grant them a free pardon. This decision | mentary Estimates to-night. On Mon- 


was reviewed and confirmed by the two 
succeeding Secretaries of State. I have 


day next we shall ask the House to give 
us the first Vote for the Navy. On 


also most carefully examined the whole of | Monday week we shali ask for a Vote 


the facts, and find it impossible to come 
to any other conclusion than that arrived 
at by my three predecessors. 

Mr. W. REDMOND: Is it not the 
fact that the real culprit confessed, and 
if it is, why were these men not par- 
doned ? 

Mz. MATTHEWS: The facts are 
not as the hon. Gentleman says. 


Mr. Matthews 





on Account, and take the Excess Votes, 
if there should be any, reported from 
the Committee on Public Accounts. 
Hon. Gentlemen are aware that we 
must have the Votes to which I have 
referred before the end of the financial 
year; otherwise we should have to 
ask the House for a Supplementary 
Vote. To-morrow I propose to ask 
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the House to pass a Resolution with 
regard to the arrangements indicated 
last Session for providing practically 
two days in the week for the considera- 
tion of Supply. I trust that the House 
will accept that proposal as one intended 
to remedy some inconvenience. 


Sir WILLIAM HARCOURT: I will 
not express any opinion on the last point, 
as I hope my right hon. Friend the 
Member for Mid Lothian will be here 
to-morrow, and say something upon it. 
I understand that the Vote on Account 
will be taken on Monday week. 


Mr. H. FOWLER: I would like to 
ask the First Lord of the Treasury 
whether his attention has been called to 
one item in the Supplementary Esti- 
mates, namely, the large increase on the 
Pension Vote. There is an addition 
upon the Vote of something like £8,000, 
and no names are given of persons who 
are to receive the extra grants. I hope 
the right hon. Gentleman will not pro- 
ceed with the Vote to-night, 


Sir G. CAMPBELL (Kirkcaldy): I 
should like to ask the First Lord of the 
Treasury if he is aware that the Sup- 
wer yorsyd Estimates were only circu- 
ated this morning, and whether, there- 
fore, he thinks it fair to take them 
to-night ? 

*Mr. W. H. SMITH: The hon. 
Gentleman is aware that it is not in our 
power to circulate them before the 
debate on the Address is ended. The 
information which the right hon. Gentle- 
man (Mr. H. H. Fowler) desires is never 
given, as I understand, on the Suppk- 
mentary Estimates, but I shall be ex- 
ceedingly happy to satisfy him on the 
subject. 

Mr. DUFF (Banffshire): Are we to 
understand that the right hon. Gentle- 
man asks the House to give up the right 
of general discussion on going into the 
Estimates ? 

*Mr. W. H. SMITH: I did not ask 
the House to give up any right, but 
what 1 stated implied that the pro- 
longation of the discussion on the 
Address has forced us into a corner, 
and.as the hon. Gentleman himself is 
aware, there is no alternative but to 
ask the House to give us a Vote. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY: Does the right 
hon. Gentleman the First Lord of the 
Treasury notice that the Attorney 
General has put down on the paper 
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a Bill of a most obnoxious char- 
acter to a large part of the House— 
I refer to the Criminal Evidence Bill. 
Will he give us an assurance that, unless 
that Bill appears as a First Order on the 
Paper, there will be no attempt to snap 
a Second Reading? Will he promise 
that a measure of such importance will 
be made the First Order before being 
taken ? 


*Mr. W. H. SMITH: Ample notice 
will be given of the date on which it is 
intended to take the Second Reading of 
this Bill. 

Lorp C. BERESFORD (Marylebone, 
E): I wish to ask the First Lord of the 
Treasury how many daysthe House will 
have between the date when the Govern- 
ment intend to lay the Navy Estimates 
before the House, and the time when 
the Government must get the money ? 
Many hon. Members who feel strongly 
on certain questions have, on previous 
occasions, been obliged to curtail their 
observations, or not make them at all, 
through unwillingness to hamper the 
Government or prevent them from get- 
ting the money by a certain date. JI 
wish to know if we are to have an 
opportunity of discussing the Wages 

ote, on which I have two very important 
points to raise ? 

*Mr. W. H. SMITH: I am afraid I 
cannot give many days for the discussion 
of the Wages Vote. Unless the money 
is obtained before the 18th or 19th of 
March, as the noble Lord is aware, the 
wages of the men will not be paid on 
the Ist of April. The prolongation of 
the Debate on the Address has left the 
Government no more time than stated 
to the House. If the House desires 
longer consideration for the Estimates 
before the end of the Financial year, 
the only result will be that we shall be 
compelled to ask for more of the time 
now belonging to Private Members, 
much as I wish to avoid such a request. 
But I assure my noble Friend that 
ample opportunity will be given to hon. 
Members to raise any question relating 
either to the Naval and Military Ser- 
vices or the Civil Service. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE (Northampton) : 
I beg to give notice that on the Vote 
on Account I shall oppose it generally 
and particularly, having no sort of con- 
fidence in Her Majesty’s present 
Government. 
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Sir J. PULESTON (Devonport) : 
Will the right hon. Gentleman the First 
Lord of the Treasury give us a pledge 
that the discussion of the Navy Estimates 
will not be deferred until the end of the 
Session, and that if there are any points 
in connection with them that we con- 
sider of the first importance we shall 
have an opportunity of discussing them ? 

*Mr. W. H. SMITH: I have indi- 
cated the days on which it is proposed 
to take the Estimates. We shall take 
the Army Estimates on Monday, and 
those of the Navy on Thursday, and the 
Vote on Account for the Civil Service on 
the following Monday. 

Sir W. BARTTELOT: I should 
like to ask the right hon. Gentleman 
the First Lord of the Treasury a 
Question on a subject of great im- 

rtance. I think the right hon. 
Gentleman stated that we should 
have vote No. I. (Vote A)—the first 
Vote in the Army Estimates—on Mon- 
day. Well, on more than one occasion 
we have been obliged to put off the dis- 
cussion of the Vote, and what I wish to 
know, and what many military men in 
this House wish to know, is whether, 
assuming that the Vote must be passed 
on Monday, the right hon. Gentleman 
will on that day announce his intention 
of giving us another early opportu- 
nity for the discussion of these Esti- 
mates ? 

*Mr. W. H. SMITH: I thought I had 
already explained my full desire and 
intention to give every opportunity for 
the fullest discussion of every question 
which hon. Gentlemen wish to raise. 

Sm W. BARTTELOT: We have 
sometimes been put off for two, three, 
and even more months, until it has been 
impossible to discuss the questions at 
all. Idesire that the right hon. Gen- 
tleman should give us an assurance that 
we shall have full opportunity for the 
diseussion of these matters in reason- 
able time. 

*Mr. W. H. SMITH: I quite hope 
that I shall be able to give that full 
opportunity. To say that I will do so, 
or can do so, would be to enter into an 
engagement which, I am sure, the hon. 
and gallant Baronet, knowing the diffi- 
culties of the position of the Leader of 
the House, would not expect me to enter 
into. We propose to give hon. Members 
as early an opportunity as possible for 
the discussion of all the Estimates. 


{COMMONS} 
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PUBLIC ACCOUNTS COMMITTEE. 


**To nominate the Select Committee on 
Public Accounts:~Sir John Lubbock, Sir 
Walter Barttelot, Mr. Salt, Mr. Barran, Sir 
Richard Temple, Sir Ughtred Kay-shuttle. 
worth, Mr. Jackson, Mr. Sydney Buxton, Mr, 
Arthur O. Connor, and Mr. Wodehouse.”"—( Mr. 
Jackson.) 


Mr. D. CRAWFORD (Lanark, 
N.E.): Before this Committee is ap- 
pointed I should like to express my 
regret and surprise that no Members 
from Scotland are on the list. The re- 
quirements of Scotland as to the ex- 

enditure of public money are not quite 
identical with those of England, and 
there are many Scotch Members in the 
House who would like to be represented 
on the Committee. I have communi- 
cated with the authorities who have 
charge of these matters on this side of 
the House, and I think I am right in 
saying that they regard it as a strange 
thing that it is not proposed to put 
Scotch Members on this Committee. 

Taz SECRETARY to tae TREA- 
SURY (Mr. Jackson, Leeds, N.): 
Personally I should be very glad if ar- 
rangements could be made to include 
one or two Scotch Members on the 
Committee. 


Motion agreed to. 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 


-——— 0 -——- 


NAVAL DEFENCE. 
Considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee. ) 


*Tuz FIRST LORD or rue ADMI- 
RALTY (Lord Gegorcze Hawmixton, 
Middlesex, Ealing): The Resolution 
which I shall have to propuse as to the 
building of ships, clearly brings to the 
mind of the Committee the object with 
which it is made. lt is made for the 
purpose of giving effect to repeated 
declarations made by different Members 
of the Government that the time has now 
arrived, in their judgment, for a survey 
of our Naval establishments with a view 
of materially increasing their strength. 
Four years ago an almost similar 
motion was made by the First Lord of 
the Admiralty under the Administra- 
tion of the right hon Member for Mid 
Lothian (Mr. W. E. Gladstone). Lord 
Northbrook then proposed largely to 


} augment the normal shipbuilding pro- 
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gramme and to add to the number of 
guns, and large additional ways and 
means were added for a period of years 
to the ordinary Naval Estimates, That 
rogramme, which has been known as 
the Northbrook programme, is practi- 
cally complete. I wish to say nothing 
about it, except from an administrative 
oint of view. The peculiarity atten- 
ee its execution has been that ships 
have been built much more rapidly than 
it was anticipated they would be, and 
they have been kept waiting in some 
cases for months, and in other cases for 
years for guns which alone could make 
them efficient fighting machines. Now, 
I think, we shall all agree that 
one of the first duties of any one 
connected with naval administration is 
to try and reduce to the smallest limits 
the amount of money locked up in in- 
complete and useless ships. There can 
be no object in accelerating the ship- 
building process if the ships whose con- 
struction has been so expedited are to be 
kept waiting for long periods of time for 
their guns. Therefore, early last year 
my right hon. Friend the Secretary for 
War (Mr. Stanhope) gave very close at- 
tention to the subject, with a view of as- 
certaining how far the existing block 
was capable of being removed, and how 
far the causes which tended to produce 
it were preventible for the future. If 
the Naval progress during the last two 
years has not been so rapid as some of 
my hon. Friends would wish, it was due 
to a block on the road, through the road 
being too narrow, ax.d the widening of 
the road to accommodate the increase of 
traffic was clearly the duty to be under- 
taken. We have now widened the road, 
and I believe I may with confidence sa 
we are able to push on our work wit 
regularity.and expedition. Now, in ad- 
dition to these vessels, which are com- 
prised in the Northbrook programme, a 
considerable number of other vessels 
have been laid down and completed 
during the last three years. But there 
is one particular class of vessels to which 
I must allude. I may almost say the 
magnitude and ubiquity of our com- 
merce foree us to perform on the high 
seas almost single-handed many police 
duties, and for the purpose of perform- 
ing them and protecting the smaller 
currents of our trade along the coast 
vessels have in the past been employed of 
small capacity and slow speed ; and these 
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vessels were, from their want of tonnage 
and slow speed, useless for effective war 
purposes. To replace these obsolete 
vessels by a limited number of efficient 
gunboats has been one of the duties 
performed during the last three years; 
and we bave built sufficient to supply 
that branch of the service for several 
years tocome. Therefore the money to 
be devoted to the increase of shipbuild- 
ing in the construction of new ships for 
years to come will be solely devoted to 
vessels which are designed for war pur- 
poses alone. On the Ist of April, 1889, 
we shall have ia process of building in 
our dockyards and by contract about 30 
vessels, and on the Ist of April, 1890, 
we shall have completed all those 
vessels except four, and those four 
will be in a final stage of their 
construction. Therefore it was evi- 
dent early last year that it would 
be our duty tu submit a new shipbuilding 
programme, to this House to take the 
place of the Northbrook programme, 
which is practically complete. Early 
last summer Her Majesty’s Government 
took into consideration the bases and 
the principles upon which the new ship- 
building programme was to be founded. 
It had been admitted, I think, on all 
hands, that although we had made con- 
siderable progress during the last three 
years, yet our Naval establishments had 
not attained the strength at which the 
should be permanently maintained. 
have endeavoured in the past to give 
effect to the Northbrook programme by 
concentrating our attention on the ships 
and work which we had in hand, adding 
to them the vessels which were most 
urgently required, but taking care every 
year that the new ships completed and 
ready for commission were largely in 
excess of the old vessels which became 
obsolete—that is, to put into the Navya 
good deal more than we took out of: it, 
and so to build it up towards the level 
at which we thought it ought ‘to be 
maintained. Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment had to consider whether this should 
be the principle on which the new pro- 
gramme should be based. There was an 
alternative on which to base our pro- 
gramme, and that was, after a full survey 
had been made of the requirements of 
the Navy and of the eountry, and having 
ascertained what the deficiencies were, 
to do our best to make them good, with 
all the rapidity which was consistent 
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with good construction. Her Majesty’s 
Government determined to adopt that 
principle, and our new shipbuilding 
a is based upon it. Un- 
doubtedly it is an advance—at least 
I think I may say it is a departure from 
the principle on which, or the methods 
by which preceding shipbuilding pro- 
grammes have been calculated. It is fre- 

uently maintained in certain quarters 

at the Army and Navy expenditure of 
the country should be regulated by the 
opinions of experts whose services are 
at the disposal of the Government. That 
is a doctrine in which Her Majesty’s 
Government cannot acquiesce. The Exe- 
cutive Government of this country are 
entrusted with the duty of managing 
the whole of the policy of the country, 
and one essential portion of the responsi- 
bility of the Executive Government is 
the making of the needful provision for 
our naval and military requirements. 
The responsibility of initiating increase 
of expenditure upon those services must 
rest upon the Government, and upon 
the Government alone. I do not believe 
it would be possible, and certainly it 
would be most improper for any Govern- 
ment to attempt to shirk that responsi- 
bility by endeavouring to shelter them- 
selves behind the opinion of their pro- 
feesional advisers. But when the prin- 
ciple of future expenditure has been 
settled, it is clearly the duty of the 
Government to take the advice of their 

rofessional officers, in order that the 
increase of expenditure may be so 
formulated as to be of the utmost use 
in increasing the efficiency of the ser- 
vices to which it is to be appropriated. 
Therefore, so soon as we had settled 
the principle on which the shipbuilding 
policy was to be based directions were 
given to our naval advisers that they 
were to prepare, in accordance with the 
principles laid down, some scheme of 
shipbuilding. Since then a good deal 
has happened; but the scheme which 
was then drawn out on the founda- 
tion I have mentioned is in many re- 
spects practically the scheme which I 
am about to lay before the House. In 
the interval Her Majesty’s Government 
have given their constant attention 
to this question and in many particu- 
lars, and in some important items, the 
scheme has been modified during the 
past six or eight months. And, Sir, be- 
fore I leave this part of the subject I 
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should like to acknowledge publicly the 
very great assistance which we have re- 
ceived from our naval advisers in the 
preparation and elaboration of the 
scheme I am about to unfold. The first 
and foremost of these advisers is Admira} 
Sir Arthur Hood, whose immense tech- 
nical knowledge, calm judgment, and 
intuitive administrative capacity have 
not only in this instance, but ever since 
I had the honour to be associated with 
him, been of enormous benefit to the 
Naval Service. It is rather a curious 
coincidence that there was another 
body, quite independent of Her 
Majesty’s Ministers, considering the 
principles upon. which the shipbuild- 
ing programme should be based. 
Last year the House appointed a Select 
Committee, over which the right hon. 
Member for the Stirling Burghs has 
presided with his characteristic common 
sense, impartiality, and ability. That 
Committee was composed of men of 
every section of political opinion in this 
House. We differed on a good many 
matters, but there was a proposition to 
which that Committee gave a unani- 
mous assent, and it was to this effect— 
that any new shipbuilding programme 
should be based upon a full survey and 
knowledge of the whole requirements of 
the Naval Service of the country. That 
decision, or rather that recommenda- 
tion of the Select Committee, was arrived 
at some months after the decision of the 
Government, and it is a curious coinci- 
dence, because it shows that so far from 
this increase of naval expenditure which 
we advocate being necessarily associated, 
as some think it is, with the traditions, 
training, and predilections of the Tory 
Party, we have indisputable evidence to 
the contrary, a body of men specially 
appointed to consider questions of naval 
expenditure and temporarily dissociated 
from their politital prejudices having 
arrived at identically the same con- 
clusions as Her Majesty’s Government. 
I should like to lay before the House 
some considerations which influenced 
us in arriving at the conclusion 
that an increase of naval strength was 
necessary. Our commerce has greatly 
increased during the past few years, 
and it will continue to increase, but the 
mere development of our commerce is 
not in my judgment a conclusive argu- 
ment for a proportionate increase in 
naval expenditure. The examination 
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of a few figures will show that the in- 
crease in tonnage is greatly due to the 
enlargement of the size of vessels rather 
than to an increase in their number. 
This increased tonnage therefore means 
increased strength and greater steaming 
power; and it therefore follows that 
every year a large proportion of our 
mercantile marine has become more and 
more capable of taking care of itself, 
and of evading hostile depredation. 
So much is this the case that the 
actual amount of new tonnage added 
to the English mercantile marine 
during the past ten years is very 
nearly equal to the total of the steam 
tonnage of the rest of the world. 
While submitting, therefore, the magni- 
tude of the interests we have to protect 
is one factor in the calculation, that 
which should primarily govern us in 
considering the strength of naval estab- 
lishments is the amount of force which 
js available to attack or injure our com- 
mercial interests. In Her Majesty’s 
gracious Speech allusion is made to the 
fact that there has been in recent years 
unceasing expenditure on naval arma- 
ments by European nations. It is quite 
true that this is not altogether applicable 
to the last two or three years with regard 
to the leading Naval Powers of Europe ; 
but, taking the last 15 years and divid- 
ing them into quinquennial periods, it 
is found that each five years show an 
increase on the previous five years. This 
is true of every European nation that 
has any considerable seaboard. It must 
always be remembered that naval ex- 
penditure differs in this respect from 
military expenditure—that the actual 
returns are not available so soon. If 
any one wants to examine into a Naval 
Budget, he must not merely have regard 
to the expenditure in any one particular 
year as conclusive proof that in that 
year no addition was made to that par- 
ticular Navy ; he must go behind this to 
the expenditure of some of the years 
before, and this will not infrequently 
disclose the fact that in a year 
when the expenditure has appa- 
rently fallen there has been the greatest 
increase of naval force, owing to ships, 
the expense of which has been met in 
previous years, being completed in this 
year. In this very year, when to the 
mere naval statistician the naval ex- 
penditure appeared to be lowered, there 
may have been the greatest aug- 
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mentation of naval force. Now we 
have had one great advantage during the 
last few years in our shipbuilding 
policy ; we have adjusted the work we 

ave taken in hand with our finances, 
and we have been able to make most 
rapid progress with all the vessels we 
have had in hand. Foreign nations, 
however, have acted on another prin- 
ciple. They have allowed their ship- 
building preerenne to outrun the com- 
pass of their annual finance, and have 
not made the same progress we have. 
There is a great amount of incomplete 
work on which expenditure in the past 
has been incurred ; therefore, in looking 
to the future we must take cognizance of 
notonly prospective expenditure, but add 
that to the expenditure already incurred 
in reference to unfinished ships to 
estimate the addition made to the naval 
force of foreign countries. If we apply 
this test, we find that during the next 
five years there will be a large addition 
to the war fleets of Europe, operas in 
the matter of battle-ships. I had hoped 
some two years ago that the Nile and 
Trafalgar would be the\iast battle-ships 
laid down in this country. It then ap- 
peared as if there was to be a general 
cessation of armour-clad building, and 
that for reasons not far to seek, torpedo 
boats had come into use, and naval 
officers were inclined greatly to exag- 
gerate the effect of the change. The re- 
sult was that the second European Naval 
Power, France, practically suspended her 
armourclad building, and other nations 
followed her example; but since then, 
owing in part to the development of 
quick firing guns, and partly to the in- 
vention of new explosives, a great im- 
petus has been given to battle-ship 
building. Therefore, it is our duty, as 
we find our neighbours are pushing for- 
ward the building of this class of ships, 
to make similar efforts. We cannot 
fail to take cognizance of the fact. 
We may talk of our supremacy on the 
sea, but that supremacy is measured by 
the number of battle-ships we can put 
into line. In the observations I have 
made I am re-echoing the view expressed 
in the gracious Speech that our relations 
are friendly and cordial with all nations. 
Still, it requires no very deep student of 
history to know that there are certain 
sections of opinion and of influence in 
foreign countries which are unfriéndly 
to this country, owing to jealousy of our 
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prosperity and envy of our great colonial 
expansion, with our immunity from 
conscription and all its attendant evils 
and the like; and if any one of these 
influences, thesecyclesof opinion, happen 
temporarily to become predominant, we 
cannot ignore the fact that increased 
naval armaments may be available for 
our atnoyance and injury. I have en- 
deavoured during the past year to study 
the speeches of those who in previous 
years have held my position and that of 
Prime Minister, so as to ascertain what 
was the paramount idea underlying their 
utterances when they spoke of the 
standard of streagth on which our naval 
establishment should be maintained. I 
think I am correct in saying that 
the leading idea has been that our 
establishment should be on such a scale 
that it should at least be equal to the 
naval strength of any two other 
countries. I notice that the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for South Edin- 
burgh (Mr. Childers) has given expres- 
sion to that view. The right hon. 
Gentleman was noted as an advocate of 
vigorous economy at the Admiralty, but 
he has stated that he felt certain that 
when he left the Admiralty the British 
fleet was equal to the combined naval 
forces of any two other countries. 
That may have been the case; but it 
must be borne in mind that at the time 
of which. the right hon. Gentleman 
wey there was only one considerable 

aval Power in Europe, while the fea- 
ture of the present situation is that there 
are now not one or two, but four or five 
nations which are spending largely on 
their naval armaments. When, then, 
there is this simultaueous development 
of naval force going on, it is quite clear 
that the strength of the combination of 
any two other countries must beregarded 
as considerably increased in the aggre- 
gate. This is a fact that we cannot 
ignore, and we must therefore either be 
content with a less measure of precaution 
than that which in past years was sup- 
posed to regulate our Naval Estimates, 
or we must be prepared to face an 
increased expenditure, or those Estimates 
I have always endeavoured to speak 
with reserve upon the question of what 
would be the effect of a naval war upon 
our commerce. I do not believe 
that ten cruisers or twenty cruisers would 
annihilate that commerce or cut off our 
feod supplies; but, on the other hand, it 
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is quite clear that any system of com: 
merce and mercantile marine must be 
based on the security and price of 
freight, or, on the outbreak or danger of 
war, there might be a rude shock or'a 
great disturbance to a branch of some 
trade, which might go altogether, lead- 
ing to a total cessation of other branches 
of the same trade. No doubt, at the 
moment, it would be the apprehension 
of what might occur rather than the 
occurrences themselves, and it would be 
most necessary that there should, at the 
outbreak of a war, be a feeling of 
perfect confidence in our naval 
strength. I have sufficient confidence 
in the energy and capabilities of our 
merchant seamen, and believe that they 
would soon ‘adjust themselves to the re- 
quirements of such conditions; but in 
order to sustain that confidence the 
supremacy of our Fleet is a necessary 
preliminary. This is a view that not 
only I, but naval officers, hold. ‘The 
changes that have been effected in naval 
matters during the last few years have 
certainly increased the difficulty of 
maintaining a close blockade, and here 
the recent Naval Manwuvres have given 
us useful lessons. A military strategist, 
in conducting a campaign, requires in- 
formation on two points—he wishes to 
know the amount of the force that can 
be brought against him, and he also 
wishes to know the uses to which it can 
be put. On land the number of military 
movements or combinations is limited 
by many conditions—the frontier of 
the territory — the geographical lie 
of the country, the course of rivers, the 
means of transport, even the conditions 
of weather; these and other matters 
must enter into his consideration, and 
impose limitations upon his movements, 
But this is not so in regard to naval 
combinations. A ship is self-supporting, 
carrying her own stores and commis- 
sariat, and without any warning can 
proceed to join any combination that 
may take place at any rendezvous in 
any part of the world. No amount of 
foresight or calculation can anticipate 
naval combinations and naval move- 
ments ; therefore, it seems to me essential 
that, for the purpose of meeting such 
unexpected blows, we should have a con- 
siderable margin of reserve ; and if this 
is to be utilized in the way I have in- 
dicated it must be equipped, and armed, 
and ready for sea at a few days’ notice. 
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_I venture to lay these arguments before 
the Committee, because I think they are 
‘worthy of attention, and are incon- 
trovertible conclusions for the premises 
from which Her Majesty’s Government 
started or which they accepted, that 
there should be no declination from the 
vassumed standard of strength in the 
t. Iam no alarmist, and much dis- 
Fike the waste of public money, and in 
the controversies that have taken place 
during the last few years I have fre- 
quently combated ‘exaggerated and 
sensational statements, for I have 
always considered it mean for a Govern- 
ment to take an advantage of an 
ephemeral phase of public excitement 
to ineur unnecessary expenditure. 
Nothing is more foolish than to 
enforce demands for increased ex- 
nditure by arguments based on 
acts which will not stand dis- 
cussion or the teet of experience. 
But there seems to me to be no alterna- 
tives but. those I have stated; we must 
either be content with a lower standard 
of precaution than in the past, or we 
must be prepared to face increased expen- 
diture. Her Majesty’s Government, in 
the present state of European politics, 
cannot recommend the former course ; 
on the contrary, we shall use all our in- 
fluence and authority to endeavour to 
induce the House of Commons to meet 
this necessity for increased naval expen- 
diture. Having stated, therefore, the | 
nature and scope of the scheme which I 
am about to propose, I should like to 
turn to some other conditions to which, 
in the opinion of Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment, that scheme should conform. We 
considered that it should be entire in 
itself, and adequate, not only to our im- 
mediate, but also to our future wants. 
We considered that every vessel should 
be an effective war vessel of the newest 
type and most approved design, and that 
évery vessel, when once laid down, should 
be pushed on with all the rapidity com- 
patible with sound construction, and 
that as these vessels approach comple- 
tion preparations should bo made for the 
necessary accumulation of men and 
stores and guns which would enable a 
ship to become an efficient fighting 
machine. To associate with that scheme 
of expenditure these business-like con- 
ditions necessitated a good deal of pre- 
vious investigation and work. Upon 
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the past three years; and, although 
there may seem at first sight to be little 
connection between the proposals I now 
have to, make and the work we 
have done, in reality that work 
is the foundation on which we base our 
scheme. We considered it to be 
essential that before we asked the 
House for additional money. for naval 
purposes we should be able to show that 
the national shipbuilding yards were 
well administered, that the scandal of 
ships waiting for guns should not ‘be 
repeated, and that the designs for new 
ships should be in accordance with the 
view of naval officers and naval ecientists. 
Upon the questions of the administra- 
tions of the Dockyards, the supply of 
guns, and the preparations of designs I 
will therefore say a few words. In the 
comparison too frequently made between 
our Dockyards and private yards suffi- 
cient allowance is not made for the 
variety and multiplicity of those duties 
which the former have to _ and 
from which private yards are free. 
Everything that relates to a great fleet 
of warships has to be done in the Dock- 
yards. Almostall the officering, manning, 
victualling, storing, coaling, and light- 
ing—these and many other services, 
which in a great commercial port are 
performed by various public and private 
agencies, are performed by the Dock- 
yards. In addition to this, it is neces- 
sary to have a great accumulation of 
stores and men ready for action at a 
moment’s notice. Moreover, we have 
so to arrange our machinery that every 
branch of it may be capable of a 
expansion in case of emergency. Naval 
mobilization is just the reverse of 
military mobilization. The former is 
decentralization and localization, while 
the latter is concentration and centrali- 
zation. If we were unfortunate enough 
to get into any war, every man, every 
officer, every store, and every gun, as 
well as ammunition, would have to pass 
through the Dockyards in order to be 
put on board the ships commissioned 
in those Dockyards. Therefore, though 
it is necessary to keep a tight hand 
on these subsidiary and incidental 
services, it would be most unadvisable 
to cut them down beyond a certain 
limit, because in case of emergency it 
would be impossible to expand or ex- 
tend them. Tn the past three years we 
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from shipbuilding and repairing. We 
have brought them to account and have 
largely reduced théir amount. We 
have made regulations by which men 
once put on shipbuilding are kept 
there and not taken for other purposes, 
and we have estublished a form of 
account which is working admirably. 
There was a little difference of opinion 
between the Admiralty and the Trea- 
sury which came into prominence before 
the Committee last year; but since 
then the Treasury have sent a high 
official, Mr. Waterhouse, to make an 
examination, and he has expressed him- 
self as highly satisfied with the system, 
and suggested its further extension. 
These alterations have effected a per- 
fect revolution in the Dockyards. Ships 
are now built with a rapidity rivalling 
that of private yards. The Trafalgar, 
which is the largest ship of war ever 
built in this country, was completed in 
the unprecedentedly short time of three 
years and three months. Itis conclu- 
sively proved in this instance that 
rapidity of construction is a convertible 
term for economy of construction, for 
not only has the ship been built with 
this great expedition, but the saving on 
the original Estimate is £100,000, of 
which £85,000 is on labour alone. 
The last ironclad built is the Anson, 
which is of much less tonnage than the 
Trafalgar. Six years were occupied in 
her construction, and the cost of labour 
alone on the lesser ship was £30,000 
more than on the Zrafalgar. Therefore 
a cardinal point of our new proposals is 
that we should establish in our Dock- 
ards a system by which there should 

e a statutory enactment that ships 
should be pushed on with all possible 
rapidity, for it is better for this House 
to limit the number of ships than to 
assent to a larger number and 
then to reduce and curtail the 
money necessary for their completion. 
And now I turn to the question of guns. 
The knowledge that a considerable 
number of very powerful ships had so 
long been waiting for their guns has 
resulted in somewhat exaggerated state- 
ments being made as to the gun-pro- 
ducing power and condition of our 
Ordnance Department. A very short 
recital of the circumstances under which 
breech-loading guns were introduced 
into the Service will at once make clear 
to the Committee what is the nature of 
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the block from which we are now suffer. 
ing. In the earlier days of heavy 
Ordnance English guns were muzzle- 
loaders, and the muzzle-loading system 
was brought to great perfection, so much 
so that naval officers declined to part 
with their guns, which ‘were in every 
way equal to the breech-loaders of foreign 
nations. About 12 or 13 years ago a 
new kind of powder was discovered, 
known as the cocoa or slow-burning 
powder, from which by long chasing m 
the guns much better results were 
obtained than from the old powder. 
Nevertheless, expert opinions clung to 
the muzzle-loaders, and declined to sanc- 
tion the introduction of a breech-loading 
system. Experiments went on, till at last 
it became clear that we should be hope- 
lessly left behind by foreign nations un- 
less we adopted breech-loaders, because 
the length of the gun necessary to fully 
utilize the slow-burning powder pre- 
vented the guns being loaded from the 
muzzle. We then took to breech-loaders 
in 1880, and we have had in the last 
seven years to concentrate an amount of 
labour which in other nations has been 
spread over three times that period. In 
dealing with questions of so experi- 
mental a character as those relating to 
the manufacture of big ordnance there 
must be acertain number of failures and 
mistakes. Our failures and mistakes 
were not greater nor more numerous 
than those of other nations, but 
they have been compressed within 
a much shorter period of time. At 
that time the gun factories were 
working under desperate pressure, in 
consequence of shipbuilding having 
been carried on with great rapidity. If 
the system of breech-loading ordnance 
had been introduced into the Navy 
earlier, more time would have been 
given to perfecting experiments; but, 
as it was, the result of incomplete ex- 
periments were precipitately embodied 
in the manufacture, and thus we have 
the cause of delay—vessels waiting for 
their guns now. Then the use of 
‘‘liners * was introduced in the construc- 
tion of a considerable number of guns, 
That answered very well for a certain 
time, and then there was a failure, and 
the whole of those guns had to be re- 
manufactured. My right hon. Friend 
the Secretary for War and I had to 
inquire during the past year in order to 
ascertain how this block ‘could be re- 
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moved, and, if it were removed, whether 
the resources and pestecing power of 
this country are so large as to enable us 
tosay with confidence no great number 
of ships would be detained for want of 
guns. In answerto my hon. Friend the 
Member for Preston I showed that by 
the end of the financial year 1889-90 
all our ships requiring heavy ordnance 
would be supplied with their guns. The 
vessels of this year will be supplied with 
their guns, though there will be a delay 
of two months in the date of delivery. 
After that the block will be entirely 
temoved. I speak as tothe user, while 
my right hon. Friend speaks as to the 
manufacture, and we are both quite 
confident that for the future no block of 
the same character will occur, and that 
if orders are given in time, and if no 
change takes place in the designs during 
construction, the sources of production 
will hereafter be quite equal to our 
naval wants. I will undertake that 
the orders are given in time, and my 
right hon. Friend will undertake that 
there is no change in the designs after 
the guns have been ordered. Now, I 
wish to say a word on the subject of 
designs. We have a large number of 
ships which are coming on, and we wish 
to impose a test more effective than that 
of the measured mile and the ordinary 
experimental cruise, because we have 
formed certain opinions regarding their 
merits and defects, and are anxious that 
they should be thoroughly tested. We 
have had the advantage of the Naval 
Manceuvres, and that has fully confirmed 
the opinion we have formed, and all the 
vessels which we propose to build will 
be characterized by a high freeboard, 
more length, more engine room, and we 
shall avoid the error of endeavouring to 
¢ram too much accommodation into a 
‘small space. We have designed a new 
ship of war which shall not only be 
capable of fighting, but shall also give 
decent accommodation for the officers 
and men on board and in all weathers. 
So far as the question of design, con- 
struction, or armament is concerned, we 
can give every assurance that any in- 
crease of expenditure which may be 
sanctioned shall be given effect to in a 
prompt and business-like manner. I 
now turn to the exact number of ships 
which we propose to build, and the ex- 
penditure associated with them; but I 
do not propose to give the individual 
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cost of each vessel, following the pre- 
cedent set by Lord Northbrook in 1885, 
because, if we are to derive the benefit 
of the competing contraetors, it is not 
advisable to give them too close a line 
as to their tenders. The number of 
ships which we consider should be 
added to Her Majesty’s Navy in our 
new shipbuilding programme is 70, and 
their estimated cost, including arma- 
ment, is £21,500,000. We propose to 
build eight first-class battle-ships, with 
a displacement of 14,000 tons; two 
second-class battle-ships, with a dis- 
placement of 9,000 tons; nine first-class 
protected cruisers, with a displacement 
of 7,300 tons; 29 second-class protected 
cruisers, of the Medea class, with a 
displacement of 3,400 tons; four smaller 
cruisers, of the Pandora class, with a 
displacement of 2,600 tons; and 18 
torpedo gunboats, of the Sharpshooter 
type, with a displacement of 735 tons— 
making a total aggregate tonnage of 
318,000 tons. As to the time each of 
these vessels will take to complete, the 
first-class battle-ships will be finished in 
from three and a-half to four years; the 
second-class battle shipsin three years; 
the first-class cruisers in two and a-half 
years; the smallercruisers in two yeurs 
or somewhat less; and the gun vessels 
in one and a half year. Of the aggre- 
gate cost of £21,50 ,000 for these 70 
vessels, the sum of £16,150,000 will be 
for engines and hulls, and £5,350,000 
for the armaments. Dividing the sum 
of £21,500,000 into two portions, one 
of £11,500,000, and another of 
£10,000,000, the sum of £10,000,000 
represents the work which we propose 
to put out to contract, and the 
£11,500,000 is the amount of work 
which we propose to assign to the Dock- 
yards, and to absorb the charge for Ord- 
nance included in the ordinary annual 
Estimates. ‘The first sum of £10,000,000 
willenable us to build, arm, and equip the 
following vessels:—Four battle-ships, 
five first-class cruisers, 17 second-class 
cruisers, and six torpedo gunboats— 
making a total of $2 vessels; and I pro- 
pose to put the whole of these 32 
vessels out to contract in the course of 
the present financial year. Funds for 
this expenditure will be raised by 
methods and under conditions which 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer will 
subsequently explain. If I find there is 
any tendency to run up prices against 
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the Admiralty, we may have to alter 
our decision as to the amount to be 
so expended ; but, with that one reser- 
vation, we intend to put this ‘amount 
of work out. For the purpose of 
building and completing the remain- 
ing 38 vessels and their armament 
there is £11,500,000. This sum, 
which is to be included in the 
ordinary Estimates, can be divided into 
two heads—£8,650,000 for construction 
of engines and hulls, and £2,850,000 
for armament. We propose to lay 
down in the Dockyards this year 20 
vessels, as follows:—Four battle-ships 
of the first class, one of the second 
class, three first-class cruisers, six 
second-class cruisers, and six torpedo 
gunboats. Adding these 20 to the 32 
put out to contract, we have 52, leaving 
18 out of the 70 still to be accounted 
for. They will be disposed as follows:— 
A se:ond-class battle-ship will be laid 
down early in the financial year 1890-1, 
and the other vessels will take their 
places on the slips in the Dockyards as 
soon as they become vacant by the 
launch of, the vessels laid down in the 
first year. The whole of the programme, 
including both Dockyard and contract 
work, is to be finished in four and a-half 
years from the date of the commence- 
ment of the first vessel. There is a 
naval and an administrative advantage 
in this distribution of work, to which I 
should like to call attention. Taking the 
programme as a whole, it consists of 70 
ships, 10 of which are battle-ships and 60 
cruisers of different types. A battle-ship 
takes very much longer to build than a 
cruiser—three and a-half or four years 
—and if they are to be finished within 
four and a-half years they must all be 
commenced in the first year. But a 
“battle-ship when completed is not en- 
pin efficient unless she has certain 
small vessels attached to her as scouts, 
and we consider that out of the 70 vessels 
20 are the satellites of the battle-ships. 
The remaining 40 cruisers will be effective 
whether used in squadrons or individu- 
ally. We propose to commence the con- 
struction of the whole of these this year, 
and thus make an immediate addition 
to the Navy of what it most requires. 
Later on, when an increase is made to 
our battle-ships, each battle-ship will be 
accompanied by two smaller vessels, 
and thus there will be no drain upon 
our force of independent cruisers. This 
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enables us to carry out effectively the 
whole of our shipbuilding programme, 
and it also enables us to give con- 
tinuous employment in the Dockyards, 
thus avoiding the great evils of a sud- 
den expansion of business. In order to 
absorb the amount represented by this. 
sum of £11,500,000, we raise the Ship-. 
building Vote in the ordinary Estimates. 
by £615,000, and reduce the Ordnance. 
Vote by £400,000, because we intend to: 
purchase all the Ordnance for the con- 
tract ships out of the £10,000,000 to. 
which I have referred. If the Ship- 
building Vote be kept at the level at 
which we propose to put it, and the 

Ordnance Vote at the same level, there: 
will be sufficient to provide for the 
whole of this work, as well as for all the: 
work we have in hand and to complete 
in the period of four and a-half years. 
The Committee will peop: the ex- 
treme rapidity with which we propose: 
to build these ships. In Wines é 
battle-ship takes nearly ten years to 
complete. In this country, previous to 
1885, ironclads took six years and large 
cruisers four years. We propose to lay 
down 70 vessels, including ten battle- 
ships, in four and a-half years. It is in 
the interests of economy that we make- 
this proposal. 

Lorp R. CHURCHILL: Are the 70 
vessels to be the total shipbuilding pro- 
duction of four years, or in addition to 
the ordinary estimated production, 
whatever takes place ? 

*Lorp G. HAMILTON: No; ors 
I may explain. When Lord North- 
brook made his proposals there were @ 
large number of ships in the Dockyards 
which were in process of building, and 
what he did was to increase the exist- 
ing shipbuilding programme by making 
certain additions to it. I stated that on 
April 1, 1890, there would only be four 
ships in Her Majesty’s Dockyards and 
cia contract, independent of this pro- 
gramme, which would not be complete. 
These four ships would be in the last 
stage of construction. After this year, 
therefore, the whole of the Naval Esti- 
mates are available to carry out this. 
part of the programme, ; 

Lorp R. CHURCHILL: On the four 
years’ Estimate ? 

*Lorv G. HAMILTON: On the 
four years’ Estimate. agg oe of con- 
struction means economy, because delay 
occasions twofold waste—not only does 
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the ship cost more in construction, but 
the longer it is on the stocks the less is 
its life as an effective ship, and, there- 
fore, the less use you get out of it. In 
order to insure rapidity of construction 
for the whole of these ships, contract 
as well as Dockyard ships, we propose 
to put them in an Act of Parlianent 
in two Schedules, enacting that they 
shall be completed within the period I 
have mentioned—namely, by April, 
1894. A special account will be kept 
of each of these vessels, and those ac- 
counts will be subject to the ordinary 
control of the ‘Treasury and the 
Comptroller and Auditor General. In 
order that the Dockyards may not 
be subject to certain impediments 
which prevent the ships from being 
completed as rapidly as possible, 
we propose slightly to adjust the 
financial machinery in two essentials 
as regards excesses and balances of 
Votes. There is, perhaps, no practice, 
however laudable its pretensions, which 
results more in extravagance than the 
practice of surrendering to the Ex- 
chequer balances because the contractors 
have failed to deliver within a certain 
period. The liability remains, but the 
money goes back into the Exchequer, 
and goes to the reduction of the Na- 
tional Debt. It is practically a misap- 


propriation of funds. The taxpayer is: 


taxed one year for certain work, but 
because the contractor, through some 
unforeseen circumstances, is unable to 
deliver the work a day in advance of 
March 31, the money so raised goes 
back into the Exchequer, and next year 
the taxpayer is taxed again for the same 
purpose. That is not only unfair, but 
most prejudicial to economy. The un- 
questionsd tendency in the Departments 
is to surrender as little ‘as possible, and 
there are a number of devices by which 
attempts are made to reduce expendi- 
ture which would come into the next 
year by anticipating it, in order that 
in a subsequent year this deferred 
liability may be met without up- 
setting the‘departmental finance or the 
Estimates of the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer. Therefore, the proposal we 
make is that balances in* reference to 
shipbuilding should be retained. But 
we go further. There are certain 
articles and certain stores, such as 
armour plates and steel castings, which 
only a limited number of firms: pro- 
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duce, and we must take these goods * 
when we can got them. It is very likely 
that in dealing with transactions of this 
magnitude armour plates may be de-" 
livered sooner than anticipated, and 
heavy payments have to be made which 
would disorganize arrangements, and, ’ 
therefore, provision is made for a 
temporary advance for the purpose of 
meeting any such payments, the advance 
being immediately repaid as soon as 
there wasa surplus to the credit of the 
Department. We propose to allocate to 
new construction in the present financial 
year, 1889-90, £2,645,000; but only 
£1,860,000 is available for the new pro- 
gramme, the remainder gees to the com- 
arg of those ships still in hand. 

ext year, 1890-91, we propose to 
allocate £2,590,000 for new shipbuild- 
ing, and of that £2,310,000 will go to 
the new programme. 

Caprain PRICE (Devonport): Does 
that include contracts ? 

*Lorn GEORGE HAMILTON: No. 
In 181-2 we propose to allocate 
£2,560,000 to new construction, and 
the whole of that will go towards the 
new programme. Next year, 1892-3, 
we estimate that only £1,650,000 will 
be required, and in 1893-4, £740,000. 
These sums, in the aggregate, amount to 
£8,650,000. We propose in the same 
way to distribute the money necessary 
to arm these ships, ‘and to make provi- 
sion for it out of the ordinary Ordnance 
Vote. Adding that sum of £8,650,000 
to the amount required for ordnance, 
which is £2,850, 000, we get £11,500, 000, 
which is the whole of the work we pro» 
pose to put upon the Estimates. There- 
fore, summing up our scheme, it 
comprises the building of 70 vessels ; it 
involves the expenditure of £10,000,000 
out of the Special Fund, the nature of 
which my right hon. Friend will ex- 
plain ;-and it involves an increase of 
£615,000 in the Shipbuilding Vote; but 
there will be a reduction of £400,000 in 
the Ordnance Vote, making a total in- 
crease of £215,000. I do not wish ‘to 
anticipate the discussion on the ordinary 
Estimates, but there is certain work 
which we propose to take in hand, and 
which forms so essential a part of our 
shipbuilding policy that I must 
ullude to it. There is a considerable 
number uf our ironclads whose boilers 
aremuch worn. We propose to takeall 
these vessels in hand and spread their 
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repairs over a number of years, on this 
principle—that as few vessels as possible 
poner be laid up at one time. Certain 
of these vessels are worth re-engin- 
ing, others are worth re-arming, so that 
in certain cases these vessels, re-boiler- 
ed, re-engined, and re-armed, will be 
more efficient and powerful than on the 
day they were first commissioned. The 
vessels we propose to take in hand are 
the Minatour, Achilles, Superb, Thun- 
derer, Devastation, and Rupert—they will 
all be taken in hand this year. Next 
year we shall deal with the Hercules, 
Monarch, Sultan, and Invincible. We 
propose also to thoroughly refit the 
Nelson, Audacious, and Triumph. 

Lorp C. BERESFORD: This year ? 

*Lorp G. HAMILTON: Yes, this 

ear. That is included in the ordinary 
Shipbuilding Vote, which has been in- 
creased by £615,000. By taking these 
vessels in hand and repairing them we 
are enabled to do that which many 
sailors have long advocated. We shall 
be ablete substitute in the next eight 
months four efficient amd sea-going 
ironclads for the four hulks which pow 
carry the flags of the Commanders-in- 
Chief at Sheerness, Portsmouth, Ply- 
mouth, and Queenstown. These vessels 
will have all their stores and all their 
coal on board, and they will be prepared 
at a moment’s notice to go anywhere. 
This means a great addition to our re- 
serves in the home waters. The only 
other increase in the ordinary Estimates 
worthy of note is in regard to the pro- 
vision we make for improving the coal- 
ing facilities forour Fleet in the Channel. 
We also propose to dredge the Medway, 
so as to allow first-class ironclads with 
all their weights on board to pass down 
with the ordinary tide, which they can- 
not do now. We also propose to in- 
crease the Votes 1 and 2 by the sum of 
£275,000 for the purpose of add- 
ing 3,000 men besides those voted 
last year. These 3,000 men would com- 
prise 1,100 marines, 1,000 stokers, and 
about 900 bluejackets. Including all 
these sums, they will show for the year 
commencing 1888-9 a total increase. of 
£602,000 over the: Naval Estimates of 
the preceding year. The Committee 
will naturally ask, does this increase on 
shipbuilding carry with it great pro- 
gressive increases in future, so far as the 
expenditure on stores and men is con- 
cerned ?—because I think it would be 
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very unfair to get the Committee by a 
side wind to assent to an increase of one 
branch of expenditure without placing 
clearly before hon. Members the increase 
which that sanction entails in other 
branches of expenditure. On that point 
I can give satisfactory assurances to the 
Committee. We at present have 
sufficient men to man every available 
vessel, but when all these ships are com- . 
pleted we shall want a considerable addi- 
tional number. While I think it most 
desirable to accumulate a large reserve 
of war vessels for an emergency, I do 
not think it would be reasonable 
to ask the Committee to vote all 
the money necessary to maintain 
sufficient men on the continuous 
service system to man all those 
vessels. A certain increase will be 
necessary, but that increase, spread 
over the next five years, will, I 
think, not amount to more than 
£250,000 in the aggregate. I pro- 
pose, in conjunction with my right 
hon. Friend the President of the Board 
of Trade, to turn attention to the de- 
velopment of the Naval Reserve. In 
the Naval Reserve you have most ad- 
mirable material, and as our deficiencies 
are mainly under the heads of lieu- 
tenants and stokers, I have no doubt 
we shall be able to make some arrange- 
ments by which a very large proportion 
of those deficiencies can be supplied 
without agreataddition to the Estimates. 
On the other hand, there will be a sub- 
stantial contribution next year from 
Australia as an appropriation in aid; 
there would be, as the Committee will 
recollect, a decrease in the Shipbuilding 
Vote two or three years hence if the 
House were satisfied with the strength 
at which the Navy was maintained; and 
there would also be two or three years 
hence a considerable decrease in the 
Ordnance Votes. I am looking closely 
into the question of the reserves of 
ammunition. The proportion of reserves 
was fixed many years ago, when pro- 
duction was limited and slow. Now 
that production has rapidly increased, I 
do not think it Asiestde to keep large 
stores of perishable material. I hope I 
shall be able to make emergency con- 
tracts with the great firms who manu- 
facture these articles, and, if so, we 
shall be able ultimately to accomplish 
a substantial reduction in our Ordnance 
Vote. Therefore, putting together all 
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these decreases, and putting against 
them the only prospective increase, 
I think I may say our scheme 
carries with it, as it approaches 
completion, a reduction rather than an 
increase of expenditure. I hope the 
Committee will now allow me to say a 
word or two upon that part of our work 
upon which we have bestowed most 
trouble and anxiety—namely, the pre- 
paration of designs of the respective 
types. Now, in preparing those de- 
signs, we were all very much impressed 
with the great difference between the 
requirements of the British Navy and 
those of foreign navies. The great 
mass of European navies are kept in 
peace time within inland seas, such as 
the Baltic, the Black Sea, and the 
Mediterranean ; with the exception of 
France, they have, outside Europe, few 
bases of operation. Now, vessels in- 
tended for short cruises require neither 
the sea-going qualities nor the coaling 
capacity which English ships must have. 
Therefore, if these qualities are to be 
obtained, our ships must be larger and 
larger; and if they are to be equal in 
armament and superior in speed, the 
coal-carrying capacity must necessarily 
be larger. The Committee will have 
noted the large dimensions of many of 
the ships we propose to build. We 
have ascertained that increase of size 
does not carry with it corresponding 
increase of expenditure; but it does 
carry with it a proportionate increase 
in the length of life of the vessel as an 
efficient fighting machine. We have, 
therefore, prepared our designs on that 
principle; and I will just very roughly 
state what they are. The torpedo-gun- 
boat will be a vessel of 735 tons, with a 
raised deck forward, a speed of 21 
knots, as against a tonnage of 550 and 
aspeed of 18 knots of its predecessor, 
the Rattlesnake. The Pandoras are an 
exact reproduction of the vessels build- 
ing for the Australian Colonies, which 
have given satisfaction to all who have 
examined their design. The improved 
Medeas are an enlargement upon the 
original Medeas. Their speed is the 
same, 20 knots; their armament is 
somewhat heavier ; but they are 35 feet 
longer, and have 600 tons greater 
displacement. The first-class cruisers 
are vessels of 7,350 tons, as against 
4,050 toos of the original Mersey, on 
which they may be regarded as an 
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knots greater—namely, 20 knots. Every 


one of the above types represents a 
design which has either given satisfac- 
tion or is an improvement upon a well- 
known and satisfactory ship. I propose 
to-morrow to lay on the Table a Paper 
giving full particulars of our whole 
procedure. In the meantime, I will 
roughly summarize this Paper. The 
Select Committee on the Navy Estimates 
last year suggested that as regards the 
distribution of armour of battleships 
outside opinion should be called in. I 
very soon found out that the outside 
opinion wanted was not that of designers, 
but of naval officers, and especially of 
gunnery officers. I am fortunate enough 
to have at the Admiralty four officers, 
three of whom have held the post of 
Director of Naval Ordnance, and one 
now ably discharges the duties of that 
office, and in these four gentlemen I 
believe I have more technical knowledge 
as to Ordnance than can be found in any 
Admiralty in the world. We discussed 
the subject at very considerable length— 
what should be the distinctive features 
and qualities of the new battle ships, 
and we had a considerable number of 
alternative designs prepared, with their 
weights, showing what could be done, 
because the difficulty is not what is put 
in, but what you leave ont. These were 
all worked out. I was anxious to get 
the best outside naval opinion I could 
get; and, therefore, I sent the designs 
to the three Admirals appointed to 
report on the Naval Mancouvres and to 
the two Commanders-in-Chief. After- 
wards we met at the Admiralty and had 
a full discussion on the subject, a report 
of which will be found in a Parlia- 
mentary Paper; and I am glad to 
say we were almost unanimous in 
the decision at which we arrived. 
Roughly speaking, the disposition of 
armament is that of the Admiral class, 
though the number of .guns is consider- 
ably greater, while the disposition of 
armour much more resembles that of the 
Trafalyar or the Nile. They are vessels 
of great coal and steaming capacity, with 
a high freeboard and a speed of 17} 
knots. Lbelieve they will give almost 
universal satisfaction to the Service, 
while as regards seagoing qualities they 
will be capable of being sent to any 

art of the world and in any weather. 
Fast before I sit down there is one other 
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subject on which I should like to touch. 
Our scheme is naturally based on the 
nature of the work which in an emer- 
gency our Navy will have todo. The 
area to be covered and the duties to be 
Porte are so great and various that 

should like roughly to indicate to the 
Committee the distribution of that work 
and the means by which we hope to 
carry it out. Our first duty will be so 
to dispose of our Fleets that our coasts 
should be defended from invasion and 
our naval stations from bombardment, 
and this disposition should be carried 
out on wide and general lines for the 
protection of commerce. These duties 
must be exclusively performed by the 
regular ships of Her Majesty’s Navy. 
The second branch of the subject is the 
protection of our commerce on certain 
trade routes. The great bulk of this 
work also must be done by the Navy, 
but the armed cruisers of the mercantile 
marine can be associated with the Navy 
in the discharge of that duty. I am 
sorry to see in quarters where I least 
expected them depreciatory observations 
made as to the inferiority of the mer- 
chant cruiser, on the ground that it 
would not be a match for a war vessel 
of the same size. Of course they are 
not a match for a war vessel of the same 
size; if they were there would be no 
object in having war cruisers. But 
they will be more than a match for any 
cruiser of the same character, and in 
all those movements of dogging the 
footsteps of a foreign cruiser em- 
barrassing a foe, and keeping touch 
with a squadron that has broken 
blockade, they will be absolutely in- 
valuable. I advocate the extension of 
the system on still higher grounds. The 
discipline of the mercantile marine is 
every year improving, and I believe it is 
very much to the advantage alike of the 
mercantile marine and of the Navy that 
they should be brought together, and I 
trust the House will always insist on that 
being one of the primary features of Ad- 
miralty policy. I turn now to the third 
question, on which there has been a 
great deal of agitation, and particularly 
in the neighbourhood of the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Newcastle 
(Mr. J. Morley), namely, the question of 
local defence, and I will only deal with 
that portion of it which is known as the 
floating defence, because’ my right hon, 
Friend the Secretary of State for War 
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will be able to give an explanation in 
regard to the land defences. Now, we’ 
asked the commercial ports to co-operate’ 
with us in the discharge of this duty,” 
and they willingly complied. The pri- 
mary duty of the Navy, in my judg- 
ment, is to prevent attacks being made 
upon the commercial ports. Their se- 
condary duty is to co-operate with the 
land forces in the event of an attack. 
Now the gentlemen we asked tv co-ope- 
rate in that secondary duty attached to 
that co-operation conditions which would 
have fettered us in the discharge of our 
primary duty. They wished us to sta- 
tion certain war vessels at different ports 
and leave them there in time of war. 
We could not assent to sach an arrange- 
ment, because if we made it in time of 
peace it would not be worth anything in 
time of war. There is some limit to the 
amount of money for naval purposes 
which Parliament can vote, and the 
more that money is locked up in vessels 
stationed at different ports of the coast, 
the less remains for the general defence 
of the country and the Empire. If our 
naval supremacy were seriously im- 
paired no system of local defence, 
however efficient, would give pro- 
tection to the country. On the 
other hand, if our supremacy is main- 
tained, no serious attack will be made 
upun these ports. We were asked to 
provide material in the shape of ships 
and guns for those ports, which were to 
be manned by Naval Volunteers. Now, 
ships and gunscosta great deal of money, 
and being complicated machines they 
require a complete training on the 
part of the personnel before they can be 
properly handled, and in my judg- 
ment, it would be a sheer waste of money 
and power to spend large sums in sup- 
plying thoss shipst» be manned by com* 
paratively untrained men. The Volunteer 
system has worked well so far as the 
land forces are concerned ; it has become 
a fairly effective Reserve at asmall cost, 
but I cannot say quite the same of the 
Naval Volunteer system. I admire the 
self-sacrifice and the patriotism which 
animate the members of that force in 
going through the tests which the Admi- 
ralty imposes. But the great bulk of the 
Naval Volunteers are not seafaring men. 
They know little or nothing of ‘gunnery ; 
they have also to get their sea legs on 
and become seamen. ‘It-is impossible for 
any volunteer to sustain the strain and 
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test of such a training. Ido not want 
to have any force which is merely a 
foree upon paper and which has no 
assigned duties to perform in our system 
of national and naval defence; and at 
present our Naval Volunteers are not 
available for land purposes; they are 
not under the Secretary of State for War, 
and from their inability to go through 
the necessary training they are not 
available for sea purposes. I have a 
proposal to make, and take this oppor- 
tunity of mentioning it. There is in all 
these commercial ports a considerable 
number ofsmall vessels—tugs, passenger 
steamers, and others—which are quite 
strong enough to carry a modern gun of 
considerable size. These are manned 
by captains and men who know every 
inch of the coast and the water in the 
neighbourhood. You have there the 
very material you want in time of war. 
Tam quite ready to consider a proposi- 
tion if the ports would co-operate, by 
which the Admiralty would discuss with 
them the terms of a capitation grant for 
men and some assistance towards the 
hire of vessels which may be passed as 
efficient, the Admiralty supplying the 
inspection and instruction, and the guns 
and material. I believe in this way 
that we should get in each locality a 
good nucleus of small vessels—an effec- 
tive and respectable flotilla manned by 
seafaring men. I make the suggestion, 
because I do not want to shut the door 
to any self-sacrificing patriotism de- 
veloped in the Naval Volunteers; but I 
do want to get some better return for 
our ary than we now get. Well 
now, Sir, I have completed my State- 
ment and I have only one more word 
tosay. The House, I think, will gather 
from the nature of the details, as well as 
from the principles which I have enun- 
ciated, that our scheme is the result of a 
somewhat slow and laborious investiga- 
tion, Wehave been many months at work 
on this scheme. In one sense we had 
to embody all the requirements of the 
Navy. We had then so to adjust them 
and to spread them over a series of 
years that we might not make too great 
@ demand on any particular class of 
article which is difficult of production 
and might arrest our progress and pra- 
vent our shipbuilding from proceeding 


with rapidity. We have turned this: 


scheme over and over again, and looked 
at it from different points of view. We 
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believe that if the House assents to.our 
proposals and the provisions contained 
in this Bill founded on the resolution 
which will shortly be read from 
the Chair—we believe that we can com- 
plete this scheme at the cost we have 
given and in the given time. There is 
no branch of the Service or any want of 
the Service which, we believe, has been 
overlooked. Therefore our scheme must 
stand or fall as a whole. A portion of 
it cannot be cut out without affecting 
the efficiency of the scheme as an entire 
scheme. In asking the Committee to 
give impartial consideration to these 
proposals, I am afraid I shall appeal in 
vain to one portion of this House. There 
is a powerful section of public opinion in 
the country, ably represented in this 
House, which objects to all expenditure 
on the Army and Navy. I so far sym- 
pathize with the object of these hon. 
Gentlemen as to assure them that, if 
ever they can get Foreign Governments. 
to adopt their principles, no body of 
men will rejoice more at their success- 
than the Government for the time-being 
of Her Majesty. But until they do so 
succeed, they cannot expect that this 
country should be the only country to 
ignore the first instincts of self-preser- 
vation. The late Prime Minister on the 
first night of this Session somewhat. 
cavilled at our definition of our scheme 
of increased expenditure as coming un- 
der the head of precaution rather tham 
of warlike preparation. I think’ the 
word ‘‘ precaution” is a just one, and 
is capable of being sustained. What: 
do we ask this increase of naval force 
for? It is for the protection of home. 
and domestic interests alone. Our com-. 
merce and our shipbuilding are among 
the oldest of the hereditary industries of 
this country. Itis through them that 
many industries have been brought into 
existence and fostered, and it is by the 
maintenance of that commerce alone 
that that huge industrial system of em- 
ployment, which exists in this country, 
can be ‘sustained, and which alone en- 
ables 35 millions of people to live 
within these islands: Then, will this 
scheme lead to increased expenditure 
on the ‘part of foreign nations? 
I think not. We do not attempt in any 
way to vie with foreiga nations in the 
magnitude of their land forces. Our 
whole social and constitutional system 
and policy are utterly opposed to any 
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such competition. But if, on the other 
hand, there should be any foreign nation 
which should wish to encroach upon us, 
or to invade our naval supremacy, we 
have so framed our scheme as to bring 
into world-wide prominence the incom- 
parable power of this country and its 
enormous resources. The scheme which 
I have laid before the House is one 
which I do not think all the Dockyards 
of Europe would complete in ‘he time 
we Propose ; and if there are any na- 
tions abroad who do wish to compete 
with us in naval armaments, the mere 
enunciation of this scheme will show to 
them the utter futility of their desire. 
I am aware that in one instance I stand 
at a great disadvantage, compared with 
my predecessor, Lord Northbrook, when 
he made similar. proposals to Parlia- 
ment. In that year, 1885, a great con- 
stitutional question had been settled, 
and the leaders of both parties of the 
State were then in conference, in order 
to give effect to that great change. 
Now a wide constitutional difference 
irreconcilably separates on one parti- 
cular question the two great parties of 
the State. Still, I have noticed with 
great satisfaction that right hon. Gen- 
tlemen opposite, while admitting their 
differences with us so far as the methods 
of the internal government of the 
Empire are concerned, have over and 
over again asserted that if any external 
question should arise affecting either the 
safety or integrity of the Empire, all these 
differences would to a large extent be 
diminished if they did not vanish 
altogether. Therefore, while I do not ask 
right hon. and hon. Gentlemen opposite 
to in any way abandon their legitimate 
rights of criticism which their adminis- 
trative knowledge and political position 
fully entitle them to make on a scheme 
of this great magnitude, I feel sure I 
ean rely upon their approaching this 
question of national defence from a 
broad and patriotic standpoint, and 
that they will discuss our scheme upon 
its merits in a fair and impartial man- 
ner. It is in that sense I have en- 
deavoured to explain the scheme, and it 
is in that sense, I trust, the discussion 
will be continued and the proposals of 
Her Majesty’s Government considered. 


Motion made and Question proposed : 


‘That it is expedient that a sum not ex- 
eeeding £21,500,000 be granted for the purpose 
of building, arming, equipping, and completing 
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for sea, vessels for Her Majesty’s Navy; and 
that it is expedient that a sum not exceedi 
£10,000,000 be issued out of the Consoli 
Fund in seven years ending the 31st of March, 
1896 ; and that a sum not exceeding $11,500,000 
be issued out of the moneys to be provided by 
Parliament for the Naval Service during the 
five financial years ending the 31st of March, 
1894,” 


Lorpv R. CHURCHILL (Padding. 
ton, 8.): Before the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer rises to speak, there are one 
or two Questions which I should like to 
address to him as representing the Go- 
vernment, and which it might be of 
material benefit to the Government 
should be answered categorically. I 
rise rather in the interests of the Go- 
vernment than of the House. I have 
no doubt it has been telegraphed all 
over Europe by this time, and that every 
General and Admiral of every foreign 
Power is informed that Great Britain is 
about to spend £21,000,000 on its Navy. 
That no doubt is an announcement 
which may cause some surprise, and in 
someforeign quarters some consternation. 
I also think it is an announcement cal- 
culated to startle the public mind of this 
country. But it is for the purpose of 
preventing the public mind from being 
over-startled, and of preventing Foreign 
Powers from being over alarmed, that I 
rise to make a few interrogatory re- 
marks, addressed to the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer. The noble Lord the First 
Lord of the Admiralty has spoken at 
great length; and the result of the 
speech and of all the noble sentiments 
which it contains, and the eloquent 
appeal which the noble Lord made to 
the patriotism of both sides of the House 
to spend money on the defences of the 
country—the result of it all is, and I 
think I can prove it, subject to the cor- 
rection of the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, that for the next four years a 
sum rather under £1,000,000 is to be 
added to the Navy Estimates. I will 
explain to the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer what I mean. The noble Lord 
stated that he was going to ask the 
House to consent to an expenditure in 
the Dockyards in the next. four years 
on shipbuilding and armaments of 
£11,500,000. The House will recollect 
that last year the vote for shipbuilding 
amounted to £4,250,000, so that, if the 
noble Lord had stated-that he was going 
to ask the House to pledge itself to 
maintain the expenditure of last year on 
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shipbuilding for the next four years, he 
would have committed the House to an 
expenditure of £17,000,000. 

rp G. HAMILTON: No. 

Lorp R. CHURCHILL: I am afraid 
that the noble Lord does not follow me. 
I say that if he had asked the House to 
pledge itself to spend for the next four 
years the same amount which it spent 
last year on shipbuilding, the amount 
which the House would have been com- 
mitted to would have been £17,000,000. 

Lorp G. HAMILTON: No. 

Lorp R. CHURCHILL: I make 
these remarks for the purpose of elicit- 
ing information, and for the sake of 
correction, if necessary. The sum voted 
last year under the three heads of the 
Shipbuilding Vote was £4,250,000. 
Multiply that by four, and we get 
£17,000,000. But the noble Lord only 
proposes to spend upon the Shipbuilding 
Vote in the next four years £11,500,000. 
Therefore, as far as the Shipbuilding 
Vote is concerned, there is a reduction 
of expenditure made by the noble Lord 
of the difference between £11,500,000 
and £17,000,000—that is to say, a dif- 
ference of £5,500,000, and _ .conse- 
quently a reduction of expenditure 
upon the Navy to that amount. 
But to the £11,500,000 we must add the 
£10,000,000 which the noble Lord pro- 
poses to commit the House to at once, 
making a total expenditure of 
£21,500,000 as against the £17,000,000, 
which the Estimates would have shown 
if the amount of the Shipbuilding Vote 
for last year had been maintained for 
four years. So that the actual difference 
between the expenditure entailed by 
the proposals of the noble Lord, and 
the expenditure that would have been 
entailed if the Estimates of last year had 
been maintained for four years, is a sum 
of £4,500,000. The noble Lord, I see, 
dissents from that view. Well, if it is 
not the case, it is not owing to any mis- 
take in my figures; it must be owing to 
some inadequacy of explanation on the 
part of the First Lord of the Admiralty, 
which perhaps the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer will be able to set right. 
Therefore, I say the difference made by 
the noble Lord’s proposal is a little, over 
a million a year added to the Navy 
Estimates for the next four years. 
Against that must be set the appropria- 
tion in aid from Australia, and pos- 
sibly some other appropriations, 
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which will probably bring the sum 
to a little under £1,000,000 a year, 
as far asI gather from the speech of 
the First Lord of the Admiralty. Then, 
as I understand it, contracts are to be 
entered into by the Government to the 
extent of £10,000,000, and future Par- 
liaments will not be able to get out of 
those contracts. As to the £11,500,000 
which is to be expended in the Dock- 
yards, it seems to me that it is quite 
unnecessary for the House to consider 
that at all. All the House has tocon- 
sider out of it is the Shipbuilding Vote 
this year, and it is utterly impossible for 
the noble Lord to pledge the House to 
expend in the future £7,500,000 on ship- 
building. Even if it is done by Statute 
it has not the smallest binding effect on 
Parliament; and all discussion now on 
future expenditure on the Navyunder the 
head of shipbuilding will be entirely 
supererogatory. I venture to submit to 
the noble Lord and to the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer that it would be a great 
waste of time. There seems to me 
to be nothing whatever in the 
scheme of the noble Lord propounded 
to-night—interesting though it was in 
parts—which ought not to have been 
said in the speech of the First Lord of 
the Admiralty on the Naval Estimates 
last year. I can see nothing whatever 
in what has been laid before the House 
which in any way differs from the usual 
annual statement, except that this year 
we are to have two long speeches instead 
of one. What I want to know from 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer is this. 
Is the resolution which has just been 
read a resolution which is to be em- 
bodied in legislation? Obviously if it 
is, we are committing the House toa 
series of stages on a matter which is 
practically beyond our power; we are 
trying to pledge the House to spend 
money this year, next year, and the 
year after, by which time another Par- 
liament may have come into existence, 
and which may not agree to it. What 
is the practical use of passing a Bill 
through its Committeeand Third Reading 
stages which cannot have a binding 
effect upon future Parliaments? There- 
fore, Sir, in the interests of the Govern- 
ment, having regard to the effect which 
this announcement of the expenditure 
of £21,000,000 may have upon foreign 
Powers, as well as upon this country, 
and to reduce that sum to what is its 
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right proportion for the present year, 
and in the interests of this House to 
prevent its time being wasted on a 
resolution which can have no binding 
wer whatever beyond the actual 
ion in which the resolution is passed 
—in these two interests, I do make an 
— to the Government to explain 
fully: first, the exact amount by which 
the Naval Estimates for the next four 
years will be increased; and, second, 
what possible necessity there is for 
exceptional legislation on the subject, 
and whether it cannot be dealt with on 
the ordinary votes. 

*Toe CHANCELLOR or tHe EX- 
CHEQUER: I am not sorry that the 
noble Lord has risen, because I perfectly 
agree with him that it is most important 
that there should be no misconception 
whatever either as regards the amounts 
or as regards the policy of Her Majesty’s 
Government in these proposals. The 
proposals are no doubt extremely im- 
portant; but we do not wish them to be 
alarming. We have no desire that it 
should go forth all over tage 2 that 
there is any disposition on the part 
of this country to take exaggerated 
action. But we do desire that it should 
go forth to all parts of the world that 
we have the power and the intention of 
adding during the next four year 70 
ships to Her Majesty’s Navy. I will 
deal in the first place with the second 

art of the remarks which were made 
by the noble Lord. He says—and of 
course there is some truth in the view— 
that we have no binding power over 
other Parliaments. We do not claim 
it; but what we desire to do is this— 
and it is a new departure—we desire to 
take the House of Commons into our 
confidence not as regards bits of ships or 
parts of guns, but so that the House 
shall have the whole plan before it, 
and with its eyes open, shall com- 
mit itself or not commit itself to the pro- 
gramme which Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment submit. Now I will illustrate for 
the noble Lord what is our view by 
pointing out to him what we wish to 
avoid. We desire to avoid this, that 
when these ships are once begun, 
no change of plan on the partof the 

Admiralty or on the part of a succeeding 
Government or Parliament should cause 
the programme to be stopped or delayed 
unless a decision to alter it were delibe- 
rately arrived at by Parliament. We do 
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not wish to see again what we have seen 
before—ships being built without their 
guns being made, and ships being built 
which take six years to complete, and 
which, therefore, are not ready when they 
are wanted, or only when the emergency 
is past. The Bill will enact that a certain 
sum of money shall be allocated to this 
programme year by year. Of course, if 
in future Parliaments or future Sessions 
you choose to revoke the programme, 
you can do so; but it is a different 
thing to revoke a decision to which. the 
majority of the House will be parties, 
and to revoke an ordinary decision of 
Government. It has happened over and 
over again that in one Session of 
Parliament a certain amount of money 
has been voted for ships that were 
wanted with the intention that they 
should be completed in a certain time ; 
and that a new House of Commons, or 
a new Board of Admiralty or the same 
Board has changed its views, and 
has delayed the progress of the ships, 
and therefore put out the whole of the 
et ir aa which the House had 
esired to be completed. That is the 
view which we take. We wish to insure 
a regular naval programme for years to 
come. I heard the noble Lord use the 
: eer during the speech of my noble 
riend, ‘‘It is a four years naval pro- 
gramme.” 
Lorp R. CHURCHILL: A four 
year’s Estimate ? 

*Mr. GOSCHEN: Yes, itis; but in this 
shape, that the House commits itself to 
the plan as a whole. It is our desire— 
though it is open to right hon. Gentle- 
men opposite and to the noble Lord to 
object—not to leave the programme 
subject to the whims of inventors and 
to the different exigencies of successive 
Governments, so that we may not see, 
what we have seen before, the pro- 
gramme finally not carried out. I wish 
tv insure, as Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer no less than as a Member of the 
Government, that these ships shall be 
built straightway, according as they are 
ordered; that they shall not be changed 
during the process of their construction ; 
that the Ordnance skall not be revised as 
every step goes on, as often has been 
the case; but that we may have the 
authority of Parliament for insisting 
that this programme as submitted to 
the Committee of the House shall be 








carried out. The noble Lord noticed, I 
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resume, the passage in the speech of 
pe noble Friend, in which he pointed 
out that what we wanted to secure was 
regularity of expenditure over a number 
of years. If you have no settled pro- 

mme you cannot do the work so 
economically. We do not wish that if 
money is not spent in one year it should 
be surrendered to the Exchequer, or that 
the First Lord of the Admiralty should 
be driven to force the pace of contracts, 
often at a great waste of money, in 
order to spend a given sum in a 
particular year; but we desire that 
there should be a regularity of expen- 
diture over the whole time. I now 
come to the other point in the speech of 
the noble Lord, in which he made a mis- 
take, which he will be glad to have 
pointed out to him. *The noble Lord 
made a division between the whole of 
the Shipbuilding Vote and that part of 
the Vote which is devoted to new con- 
struction. He spoke of the addition 
made to the Shipbuilding Vote, and he 
said that the total the Government was 
going to spend on new ships was 
£11,500,000. 

Lorpv R. CHURCHILL: What I 
said was this—that the expenditure last 
year in the Estimates on the Shipbuild- 
ing Vote was £4,280,000. If the noble 
Lord had proposed to maintain that 
amount for four years he would have 
committed the House to spend a sum of 
£17,000,000, instead of which he pro- 
posed that a Committee of this House 
should vote an expenditure of 
$11,500,000. 

*Mrn. GOSCHEN: Yes, but the Votefor 
shipbuilding will go on as heretofore. 
The sum devoted to new construction will 
be £11,500,000, and the whole of the rest 
will go on precisely as before. The 
noble Lord multiplied the whole of the 
Vote by four, instead of multiplying 
only that portion which is devoted to new 
construction. The noble Lord says ‘‘ No.” 
I wish to make this thoroughly clear to 
the House. The Shipbuilding Vote 
will continue to be £4,500,000. Of that a 
portion has been hitherto devoted to the 
repairs and the business of the 
yards, and a similar portion will 
continue to be so devoted; the 
remainder will be £2,600,000, de- 
voted to new construction. The new 
construction spread over the four or five 
years would amount to £11,500,000. 

Lorp R. CHURCHILL: Speaking in 
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round numbers, the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer has, as I understand, said 
that Vote 8 this year willbe nearl 
£7,000,000. ' 
*Mr. GOSOCHEN: I amsorry I am un- 
able to make it clear to the noble Lord; 
Well, I must try again. The Shipbuild- 
ing Vote is divided practically into two 
parts. One part is for the ordinary 
repairs of ships, and for the thousand 
duties which are performed in the yards 
independently of new construction. The 
£4,500,000 which the noble Lord. re- 
ferred to includes those ordinary duties, 
The sum thus spent is the difference 
between £2,600,000 and the £4,500,000. 
Lorp R. CHURCHILL: Will the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer tell us iu 
round figures the amount of Vote 8 this 
year? Then we shall understand it. 
*Mr. GOSCHEN : £4,500,000? 
Lorp R. CHUROHILL: That is the 
amount of Vote 8, including contracts. 
*Mr. GOSCHEN : Including contracts 
for engines for the Dockyards. It includes 
£2,600,000 for new construction, andthat 
£2,600,000 annually for betweenfourand 
five years gives 114 millions. The noble 
Lord has really introduced an obscurity 
intothis Question which wasunn ; 
I must say that a clearer statement than 
that which the First Lord of the Ad- 
miralty made I have seldom listened to, 
But I rose, not only for the purpose of 
answering the Questions which were put 
by the noble Lord, but to explain to the 
House the general financial proposals of 
Her Majesty’s Government. This con- 
versation, I hope, has cleared up the 
quevtns of shipbuilding in the yards. 
he £11,500,000 includes Ordnance, 
which is to be placed in the Dockyards. 
It remains to deal with the £10,000,000 
which are to stand outside the annual 
Estimates and which we would call the 
Naval Defence Fund. Itwillbeextremely 
interesting, I expect, to the House to 
know how we propose to raise this 
money. I will say at once that we do 
not propose to raise it byaloan. We 
do not think it would be right to spread 
the cost of this special effort, which is 
being made for four or five years, over 
very many years, and over different 
generations of taxpayers. We think 
that if it. is the duty of the country to 
make this effort, the present taxpayers 
must take upon themselves the burden 
of carrying through the proposals laid be- 
fore the House. The House will see that 
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one of our aims is to have regularity of 
expenditure. ‘Those ships which are to 
be paid for out of the £10,000,000 are 
to be put out to contract, and right hon. 
Gentlemen opposite who have been at 
the Admiralty may know how difficult 
it is to ascertain the precise sum to be 
spent annually by contractors. We 
wish to equalize the payment, which 
should be made every year over a cer- 
tain number of years. It would be 
most inconvenient for the purpose of 
taxation if one year we had to put on 
a tax in order to meet the large demands 
which the contractors might make, and 
immediately afterwards to reduce the 
taxation and have again to raise it. 
We, therefore, are anxious to secure a 
regular payment over a certain number 
of years to meet this £10,000,000 of 
expenditure, and the conclusion at which 
we have arrived—I trust it will not 
alarm the Committee—is to divide the 
sum of £10,000,000 by seven, and to 
pay £1,430,000 annually out of taxation 
in order to complete the £10,000,000 for 
which we ask. I will acknowledge that 
this is a considerable demand that we 
make on the taxpayers of the country. 
I think it will be admitted that we 
have gone very far in endeavouring to 
meet this large sum in a manner which 
will show that we do not shrink from 
appealing tothe taxpayers for a purpose 
which they have so much at heart. The 
taxpayers of seven years hence will have 
the whole of those 30 ships which are to 
be built by contract paid for and ready 
without having to contribute anything 
towards them. I hope it will commend 
itself to the sense of the Committee that 
seven years is a fair range over which to 
spread this expenditure. "We propose to 
arrange that £1,430,000 should be paid 
every year into this fund. If and when 
the demands of the contractors in a given 
year exceed the sum of £1,430,000 we 
propose to borrow on Exchequer Bonds 
and Treasury Bills the amount neces- 
sary to meet the demands of the con- 
tractors, and to endeavour in that 
way to equalize the expenditure year 
after year. The interest on such 
temporary loans will be put on the 
Navy Estimates of the year. In no case 
would it be a very large sum. It is 
generally not in the first and second 
years that the demands are largest, but 
rather in the third or fourth year; and 
I do not think there will be any con- 
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siderable burden thrown on the Esti- 
mates in respect of interest. I can 
assure the House that when the proper 
time comes to defend our proposals, 
from whatever quarter they are attacked, 
I shall not shrink from doing so, because 
I have not assented lightly to this ex- 
penditure. I feel that it is a very heavy 
responsibility, which, as Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, I have taken in assenting 
to so large a burden being placed on the 
people. The Navy Estimates will be 
increased by £600,000 a year, and there 
will be paid annually towards the 
£10,000,000 £1,430,000. We shall 
ask the taxpayers of the country to 
pay £1,400,00C extra for the next 
seven years over and above the sum of 
£600,000 extra for the next four years 
for the Shipbuilding Vote. The House 
will see that we have not shrunk from 
trying to meet the demands made 
upon us by an appeal to the patriotism 
and the self-sacrificing spirit of those in 
whose interest we believe this large out- 
lay is necessary. 

*Mr. CHILDERS (Edinburgh, 8.): I 
think, Sir, after the two statements we 
have now heard that we see exactly 
where we are. IfI understand correctly 
we shall have to raise additional taxa- 
tion for the purposes of the Navy to the 
extent of rather more than £2,000,000 
a year for the next four or five years, to 
be reduced, if the Navy Estimates allow, 
by £600,000 for two years more. I 
think, therefore, that when the First 
Lord of the Admiralty said that the 
scheme looked rather to a reduction 
than to an increase in the naval charge 
he was a little sanguine as to what. 


would come from the Chancellor of the | 


Exchequer a few minutes afterwards. 
I assume to-night that we shall not 
express any opinion whatever in refer- 
ence to this scheme. It has been 
customary on these occasions to ask in- 
formation from the Government as to 
details which have not been clearly or 
carefully expressed; but I think now 
we understand the proposal perfectly 
clearly, and that there is no miscon- 
ception as to its main outlines. I wish 
to ask one or two questions without an. 

opinion on the merits of the proposal. 
I should like to understand this. The 
noble Lord said that 70 ships are pro- 
posed to be added to the Navy within 
the next’ four-and-a-half years. How 
many ships per contra will become 
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obsolete in all probability, or will for 
other reasons pass out of tho service of 
the Navy during the time? The 
number in some years has been 10, 
12, and even 13, and, therefore, it 
will be well to know what will be the 
net addition to the Navy under the 
scheme of the noble Lord. Then I also 
think it would be well if the House 
could have the two statements of the 
First Lord of the Admiralty and 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer in 
print. 

* GOSCHEN: You will have the 
Bill. 

*Mr. CHILDERS: The Bill will not 
give the House the amount of informa- 
tion needed; and, therefore, I hope, 
in accordance with almost invariable 
custom, there will be no objection on 
the part of the Government to put 
before the House a Memorandum show- 
ing in detail the plan of the noble Lord 
I think that that is absolutely necessary 
for purposes of effective discussion. 
Then there is another subject on which 


perhaps a Return is desirable. The | i 


noble Lord has described the general 
effect of Lord Northbrook’s scheme. I 
think it would expedite the general dis- 
cussion if we could have the outcome of 
that scheme before us. The House 
ought to have a Return laid before it 
showing precisely the whole of Lord. 
Northbrook’s scheme as worked out by 
the Government, so that we may be able 
to compare the working of that scheme 
with the working of the scheme of the 
present First Lord of the Admiralty. 
The two plans follow each other as pro- 
_ for bringing the strength of the 

avy up toa certain point, and without 
some such Returns as I have indicated, 
it will be impossible for us thoroughly 
to understand the effect of the scheme. 
It would be of no use going into the 
details of the noble Lord’s plan at pre- 
sent, but as soon as any Questions have 
been asked and answered on this occa- 
sion which may be necessary to elucidate 
the proposals of the noble Lord, a future 
day should be fixed for the discussion 
of the scheme as a whole, when the 
House may be thoroughly prepared to 
deal with it. I will only say that the 
proposal of the noble Lord is an ex- 
tremely important one, and I trust that 
every hon. Member will satisfy himself 
thoroughly about it and understand all 
its details. For these reasons I forbear 
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to offer the smallest piece of criticism 
upon it on the present occasion. 

*Lorp O. BERESFORD (Marylebone, 
E.): Mr. Chairman, as I have taken 
a somewhat prominent part in the 
country on the Question of the Naval 
Defences, I wish to say that I am not 
now going to discuss the noble Lord’s 
scheme, but rather to state my own 
position as to these matters, I have often 
endeavoured to bring before the country 
the state of the Fleet and given myopinion 
of what addition to it is necessary, bas- 
ing my opinion on statistics, facts, and 
arguments. But in every statement 
that I have made I have always put this 
point before the House and the country 
—that whatever addition, large or small, 
we make to the Fleet, it should be done 
in a business-like way and upon a 
definite principle. Now I am sorry to 
say that the noble Lord has not brought 
forward any clear and definite reason 
for what is proposed by the Government. 
I cannot for a moment object to an 
addition to the Fleet, but I think what 
is proposed is very much of a phantom 
addition. It is all very well for the 
noble Lord to say that he is going to 
add 70 ships to the Fleet, but he must 
put down what is the waste of the Fleet 
and what ships are obsolete. He 
ought to tell us what is the reason 
that the Government come down and 
asked for this extension of the Fleet. 
I have always held thatthe requirements 
of the country should be made out by 
the Cabinet. They should call on the 
experts to say how our trade and com- 
merce and our import of raw material is 
to be defended, and the experts should 
give their reasons for what they recom- 
mend. I do not say thatthe First Lord 
of the Admiralty should go by what the 
experts say, but the First Lord ought to 
be directly responsible for why he does 
not do so. In my humble opinion this 
addition to the Fleet will be like that 
under Lord Northbrook, unless there is 
somebody made responsible for the ships 
not being as they ought to be. At this 
moment there is nobody responsible for 
the proposed addition to the Fleet being 
enough to bring the Navy up to the 
proper standard. I wish to get a defi- 
nite basis to work upon. The House 
ought to be responsible. At present it 
is not. Take the case of the Estimates 
On certain Votes coming on the Govern- 
ment say, ‘‘We must have these Votes 
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to-night, because the men are waiting 
for their money.”” That is very hard on 
the supporters of the Government; we 
are obliged to curtail our debate, and 
not make our views public. I wish to 
make the House responsible for the 
standard of the Fleet, so that we may 
avoid these periodical scares and panics. 
In order, therefore, to get a definite 
basis to work upon I shall on some 
future occasion move— 


“That in the opinion of this House the Fleet 
of England should be able to defend its coasts, 
its commerce, and its trade, to insure the 

unctual and certain delivery of its supply of 
‘ood and raw material, as well us to secure the 
safety of the Colonies against the fleets of two 
Powers combined.” 


I would go so far as to say that one of 
those Powers should be France. Let us 
disabuse our minds of the idea that this 
is an aggressive step. I have lately 
had a very interesting cruise about 
Europe, and have seen some of 
the most distinguished men in Europe, 
both soldiers and sailors, and their 
opinion is that the intention of our 
Government to increase the Fleet is a 
friendly idea, showing that we are at 
least going to look after our own in- 
terests. Parties in the House are much 
divided on the question of Home Rule, 
but they are not divided on the question 
that the country ought to be properly 
defended. Butin my opinion it is not 
a wise method—it is a method which 
the Government will wreck themselves 
upon if they bring proposals of this sort 
forward without giving definite reasons 
why they doit. Ido not care whether 
it is a question of a hundred millions 
or two millions, or of 70 ships or of four 
ships. So little do I wish to aggravate 
the panic or scare that I would honestly 
prefer to wait another year and do the 
thing in a proper, business-like manner, 
and let the people understand how the 
defences stand, than to proceed in a hap- 
hazard way, without any definite 
reason being given to the public why 
these proposals are made. 

Sir E. REED (Cardiff): It is not 
my intention to discuss the proposal of 
the Government to-night, but I desire 
to ask a Question on a point which I 
consider to be one of very considerable 
importance. Both the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer and the First Lord of the 
Admiralty have pointed out the great 
importance of having a settled pro- 


Lord C, Beresford 
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gramme with regard to ships. The 
First Lord of the Admiralty has said that 
the whole of the ships to be built by 
contract are to be at once, or as soon ag 
practicable, contracted for. Is that 
statement to apply to the Ordnance for 
the ships? It certainly would be most 
extraordinary if, when the character of 
Ordnance is changing almost daily, we 
were to commit ourselves to the arma- 
ment, at any rate to the minor 
armament, of all these vessels. I am at 
a loss to understand why we should do- 
it. With regard tothe general question, 
it appears to me that we are in a most: 
favourable position for discussion. A 
Resolution has been proposed to- 
night, the debate on which, I 
understand, is to be adjourned. 
Then it is the intention of the Govern- 
ment to introduce-a Bill which, of 
course, will have to be read a First, 
Second, and Third time. In addition, 
the Navy Estimates are to be presented, 
so that there will be ample opportunity 
offered for discussion of the programme 
of the Government. 

*Mr. ATKINSON (Boston): Mr. 
Chairman, I am very glad to find that 
the criticism of this scheme has come 
from the Government side of the House 
—from the two noble Lords who have 
just preceded me. That presages the 
fact that this Question is to be taken out 
of the rut of party politics in the same 
way as the Temperance Question was 
a short time ago. I feel there will be no 
fear of any Government wrecking itself 
upon this Question because ‘none will 
be for Party, but all be for the State.” 
Personally, having no Party ties at all, 
having been for more than 40 years 
connected with the shipping of this 
country, I feel justified :u expressing an 
opinion on the plan which has been #0 
plainly and ably explained to the House 
by the First Lord of the Admiralty. 
Some of the Hon. Members who have 
spoken have complained that they are 
unable to understand the Government's 
scheme. Now, I think it is perfectly 
clear, and I believe that the pub; 
lic and the nation generally will 
understand what is proposed, and 
will look upon the scheme as .& 
very moderate. one under the cif 
cumstances and one deserving approval, 
It is no.answer to complain that past 
First Lords of the Admiralty have made 
bad bargains. It is only the duty of 
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the Ministry in power to place the Navy 
on a proper footing. If we had annual 
Parliaments, as some hon. Members 
opposite desired, the First Lord of the 
Admiralty would be continually re- 
arranging his Estimates in order that he 
might appeal to the public for 
support, on the ground of economy, 
on the Administration going out and 
wishing to come in again. But the 
present First Lord of the Admiralty and 
the Chancellor of the Exechequer have 
done nothing of the kind. They have 
proposed a plan which they believe it is 
absolutely necessary to carry into effect 
in the interests of the nation, and I am 
sure that their conduct will meet with 
universal approval. The Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, I am proud to say, 
has nothing to lose by his proposal ; he 
is not likely to lose in popularity, and 
even if he does, he can afford to do so, 
seeing what a great success he had last 
year with his Stock Conversion Scheme. 


Iam thoroughly satisfied with the pro- 


posal, and I believe the country also 
will be satisfied with it. There are 
however, one or two points, to which I 
wish to call the attention of the First 
Lord of the Admiralty. The right hon. 
Gentleman spoke of the readiness of 
merchants and ship-owners to organize 
themselves as volunteers for coast de- 
fences. Some of these men who have 
proved ready to give their time, money 
and labour in this cause are very dis- 


‘satisfied with the manner in which they 


have been treated by the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, and by those who have 
charge of the public purse. I hope 
that the Government in connection with 
this matter will see what additional as- 
sistance they can give these men. The 
other point to which I wish to refer is 
the recruiting for the Navy. Ihave for 
40 years been connected with Industrial 
Schools, and I have often found that 
some of the boys are anxious to go into 
the Navy after they have for a time 
been in training ships, but the Admi- 
ralty fail to appreciate the difference 
between boys committed to the Indus- 
trial Schools, and boys committed to 
Schools. They do not 


be sent to an Industrial School without 
ever having associated with criminals, or 
without ever having been in prison. I 
hold that the Admiralty ought to give 
such boys an opportunity of passing into 
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the Navy, especially as we know from 
experience in connection with the South- 
ampton training ship at Hull that better 
boys can not be got anywhere. On 
behalf of the mercantile and shipping 
community, with which I have bean 
connected for 30 or 40 years, and 
for which I have done public work 
during the whole of that time, 
I wish again to say that I hope the 
Government scheme will meet with great 
success. It is the duty of hon. Members 
to strengthen the hands of the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer and of the First Lord 
of the Admiralty, so as to enable them 
to perform their duties without Party 
bias and to place the Navy in such a 
position as to fit it to defend the priwi- 
leges of this great nation. I hope that 
more will be done in the future than has 
been done in the past in the direction of 
safe-guarding our commerce. I think 
the Government deserve credit for the 
arraugements they made for subsidising 
the Cunarders and the P. and O. boats. 
The First Lord of the Admiralty has ex- 
pressed surprise that he has not received 
the support in some quarters which he 
might haveexpected. I think, however, 
the mistake has been in not subsidizing 
more of the private shipowners. Em- 
ployment is quite as acceptable to a 
private shipowner as to a Company, and 
many of them have vessels most suitable 
for the work. I shall support the 
scheme from one end to the other, and 
whenever it is brought before the House 
I trust that it will be carried by a great 
majority. 

*Mr. CREMER (Shoreditch, Hagger- 
ston): The object with which I rise is 
not for the present to criticise the pro- 
posals of the Qorecaskent: but, ifpossible, 
to obtain a little more information in re- 
gard to them. Personally, I feel greatly 
indebted to the noble Land the Mem- 
ber for, South Paddington (Lord RB. 
Churchill) for the questions he has pe 
to the First Lord of the Admiralty ; -but 
I wish to know whether we are really 
to understand that the taxpayers will be 
called upon to expend £1,430,000 for 
seven years, and £600,000 for another 
four years ? 

*Mr. GOSCHEN : Let me clear.up the 
point at once. The taxpayers are 
to be called upon to pay towards the 
£10,000,000 £1,439,000. annually for 
the next seven years, and on. the 
ordinary Naval -Estimates our pro- 
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s will involve an increase of 
£600,000 for the next four years— 
not for a further four years beyond 
the seven, but for the next four 
years. Therefore, in the next four 
years, there will be an increase of expen- 
diture amounting to about £2,000,000, 
and in the three years succeeding an 
increase of £1,430,000. 

*Mz. CREMER: One other Question I 
desire to address to the Government. 
We have had statements made on 
many hands as to the relative 
strength of the Navies of foreign 
countries. I presume the Government 
are in possession of the actual facts, 
and I feel that it would greatly simplify 
matters if the Government would favour 
the House with the facts at their dis- 
posal. Within the last few weeks an 
important statement from the Marine 
Department in France has been laid 
before the Chamber of Deputies. This, 
for instance, might very properly be laid 
before the House. 

*Lorp GEORGE HAMILTON: I 
think that if the hon. Gentleman will 
refer to a Return granted last year upon 
the motion of the noble Lord the Mem- 
ber for Marylebone (Lord C. Beresford) 
he will there obtain all the information 
he desires. 

Cartan PRICE (Devonport): I 
desire to ask one or two Questions, be- 
eause I do not feel quite clear as to the 
statement made this evening. I want 
it to be made out exactly to what extent 
we are going to spend the money of the 
taxpayersin addition to the ordinary 
e apaewrds under the Naval Estimates. 
I do not think we have exactly got that 
as yet. We have got it very clearly as 
far as the Dockyards are concerned, but 
not with regard to contract work. I 
understand £10,000,(00 is to be spent, 
and that the repayment of that 
money is to be spread over seven 
years. But is that £10,000,000 to be 
spent on contract ships in addition to 
what is ordinarily spent upon the Con- 
tract Vote? If that is not so, how are 
we to guarantee that any money will be 
asked for by the Admiralty under the 
Contract Vote? If nothing is asked 
for by them we shall be only spendin 
£10,000,000 in seven years, which woul 
not amount to anything more than 
we have been spending hitherto. 
Now when the noble Lord at the com- 
mencement of his speech laid down the 


Mr. Goschen 
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standard he did—which I think is a ve 
fair standard, and one generally seasptal 
in the country and in this House asa 
fair one—I came to the conclusion that 
it was not an extravagant proposal, 
Indeed, I should rather say it is a very 
moderate one. I mean, that the Fleet 
of this country ought to be equal at the 
very least to two of the largest fleets in 
Europe. I thought he was then going 
to tell the House to what extent it was 
necessary to add to our Fleet to put it 
in that condition. I understood him—and 
I think the Committee must have under- 
stood him when he first spoke—to be of 
opinion that we require 70 ships to 
put us in that position. There is not 
one of the experts who have been putting 
their views before the country lately 
who have taken even such a moderate 
estimate as that. Are we to understand 
from the noble Lord that it is necessary 
for us to have 70 ships of the kind he 
describes to put us in the position of 


‘| being equal to the fleets of two other 


Powers? But these 70 ships are to be 
built in four years, and meanwhile other 
Governments are going on with their 
shipbuilding. I should like to know 
this. If the Government had not come 
down with this programme, how many 
ships would be built in these four years 
sat the ordinary Estimates? The 
extra expenditure is to be £600,000 for 
four years on contract work. What is 
that in excess of the ordinary Contract 
Vote? We have not got the figures yet. 
We are told that the sum of 10 millions 
is to be spent in four years; but are 
we to go on spending each year the 
ordinary amount of late years, on build- 
ing ships by contract? Let us have it 
stated clearly; it is a point that has 
been omitted. Will the Government, 
so far as they can, pledge themselves— 
give an assurance—that the ont 
expenditure on the Contract Vote sh 
go on for the next four years in addition 
to the 10 millions on extraordinary con- 
tract shipbuilding ? 

Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE (Bradford 
Central): Will the noble Lord say what 
increase his proposals will make under 
the head of Boa yard artificers ? 

*Lorn GEORGE HAMILTON: 
£13,000. 

Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE: It ap- 
pears to me from the figures that it 
will involve a much larger increase, for 
I understand 10 millions are to be given 
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for contract work and 11 millions for 
$8 ships to be built in the Dockyards. 
It appears to me this will involve a large 
increase in the number of artificers, 
and if this is to go on for four years 
and then cease, it will involve a great 
displacement of labour that will not be 


advantageous to the Dockyards or the 
Admiralty. 
*Lorp GEORGE HAMILTON: I am 


asked if the 10 millions is to be an 
addition to the certain sum annually 
voted under sub-head of Votes 8, relat- 
ing to contract work. The Shipbuilding 
Vote is under three heads—personal, 
material and stores, and contract. Con- 
tract work means hulls, or engines, that 
are put out for contract or manufac- 
ture. The Dockyards do not make their 
own engines—they are put out to con- 
tract. Under this programme no fresh 
hulls are to be put out to contract, 
except those within the sum of 10 mil- 
lions. But vessels which are built in 
the Dockyards will require engines, and 
these will be put out to contract under 
this sub-head of the Navy Estimates, 
a larger amount of construction going 
on in the Dockyards. All the rest of 
the work to be put out to contract will 
be included in the 10 millions. Of 
course, as to how much we shall gain 
under the ordinary course of Estimates 
depends upon the height of the Esti- 
mates; but, assuming we keep the 
Estimates where they are now, the 
amount ofcontract work will be £620,000. 
The increase will be twofold—that upon 
the engines for the Dockyard-built 
vessels and that included in the 10 
millions. 

Mr. CHILDERS (Edinburgh, §.): 
There is also a deduction to be made for 
wastage. 

*Lorp G. HAMILTON: That is a 
matter of opinion. Of course, there 
will be a certain amount of wastage, 
but, as the right hon. Gentleman is 
probably aware, it is much less in our 
ironclads owing to the nature of the 
metal than in those of other coun- 
tries. 

Mr. CHILDERS: I think the noble 
Lord has estimated that 30 or 40 vessels 
may be expected to become obsolete in 
four years. 

*Lorp. G. HAMILTON: Small vessels; 
not big ships, but gun boats, sloops, &c. 
As to a vessel being obsolete, of course, 
it is matter of opinion. 
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Mr. R. W. DUFF: I understand 
that the regular Navy Estimates will 
be taken on Thursday. When will 
they be presented to the House? 

*Lorpv G. HAMILTON: To-morrow 
morning. 

Mr. PICTON (Leicester): I do not 
think this conversation should be 
allowed to close without a protest from 
those of us who object to any increased 
expenditure whatever. Whatever may 
be the merits of the arithmetical caleu- 
lation we have listened to, it ie clear 
there is to be a considerable increase in 
the charges for the Navy, and against 
this some of us will hereafter take the 
opportunity of protesting, because we 
think that amply sufficient money has 
been spent on the Navy, if it had been 
expended honestly, fairly, and practi- 
cally, to give us a Navy equal to those 
of any two nations in the world. We 
find by experience that the more money 
is given the more it is wasted. Over 
and over again there have been special 
grants of 10 or 12 millions, and we 
have never had anything to show for 
them but what are called Fleets on 
plete: I never hear the hon. and gal- 
ant Member for Marylebone (Lord 
Charles Beresford) speaking without 
being prompted by considerations of 
personal sympathy ; and I would agree 
with all he says, if it were only possible. 
There was one thing he said this evening 
that I can quite agree with—that the 
Government have not given sufficient 
reason for the expenditure they demand. 
But I will not enlarge on that now. I 
only rose to give a distinct intimation 
that we shall protest against any in- 
creased expenditure whatever—and that, 
not because we wish to see the country 
in danger, not because we are less 
patriotic than hon. Members opposite, 
but because we have worked out—in 
our own wind, at any rate—a policy of 
our own, which would ensure the safety 
of the country, and ensure, at the same 
time, that all this money wasted in 
armaments, which I hope to God will 
prove utterly useless, would go into the 
— the pockets, the homes of the 
eople. 
sf Mr. HUNTER (Aberdeen, N.): AsI 
understand the proposals of the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, he contemplates — 
an addition of taxation of £1,400,000 a 
year for seven years, and of £600,000 





for four years; and these two sums 
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together come to something under 
£12,500,000. Now, as I understand, 
this is the whole of the additional bur- 
den the Government contemplate over 
their scheme. I think that it is some- 
what unfortunate that the noble Lord 
should speak about £21,500,000, as if it 
were in addition to the ordinary expen- 
diture. Had this been made clear, there 
would not have been the difficulty that 
arose between the noble Lord the Mem- 
ber for Paddington and the First Lord of 
the Admiralty. Am I right in supposing 
that the addition to the ordinary expen- 
diture will be £12.400,000? 

Mr. GOSCHEN assented. 

Sm W. LAWSON (Cumberland, 
Cockermouth): This is not the time to 
go fully into the subject, and all I will 
do is to cordially say “ditto” to my 
hon. Friend the Member for Leicester 
(Mr. Picton). I listened very attentively 
to the statement of the First Lord of 
the Admiralty—a very able statement 
it .was—expounding his intentions, 
though some of us did not seem quite 
to understand it, and there was one 
point the noble Lord altogether omitted. 
He did not give any reason why the 
country should be in such a position 
that it now requires all this increase of 
expenditure upon the Navy, nor did he 
give us any statement leading to the 
belief that any threatened danger called 
for this vast expenditure. I think the in- 
crease in itself is a much greater danger 
than anything that is likely to come to 
us from abroad. I can assure the 
noble Lord that when the right oppor- 
tunity comes—when the next stage of 
the Bill comes forward, or when the legi- 
timate and proper time comes, he shall 
réceive the most determined opposition 
to his proposal from below the Gangway. 

Mr. HALLEY STEWART (Lincoln- 
shire, Spalding): Can the noble Lord 
give us an approximate estimate of how 
many ironclads will go out of com- 
mission during the interval? I think 
he said 40 ships; that will leave only 
30 as additious. 

*Lorpv GEORGE HAMILTON: My 
aliswer was given off-hand. I was 
speaking from memory only. Of course 
whether an ironclad is obsolete or not is 
very much a matter of opinion. Cer- 
tainly a number will be considered 
obsolete, but if there is any desire 
for it, I will see if I can 
provide the information. 


Mr. Hunter 
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Sir EDWARD REED: The noble 
Lord enumerated a number of ships 
which would require new boilers 
and new expansion engines; will the 
noble Lord say whether the ships, the 
names of which he read out as about to 
receive new boilers this year or next, 
are all or any of them going to receive 
new engines this year? 

*Lorp G. HAMILTON: The Afinotaur, 
the Achilles, and the Superb are about to 
receive new boilers, the TZhunderer, 
Devastation, and Rupert new boilers and 
engines. 

*Mr. CREMER: May I ask when it 
is intended that the Question will 
be submitted for our decision, because 
I may say that it is intended by 
some of us below the Gangway— 
unless the initiative is taken above 
the Gangway, to meet the proposal 
with distinct opposition in the form of 
an Amerdment. 

*Lorp G. HAMILTON: I said 
earlier in the evening that we could 
not ask the House to take it into 
consideration before this day fortnight. 
Ample notice shall be given. 

*Lorp CHARLES BERESFORD 
(Marylebone, E.): Are there any 
arrangements for putting new boilers in 
the coast defence vessels of the Hydra 
class ? 

*Lorp G. HAMILTON: Yes. 

*Mr. CHILDERS (Edinburgh, 8.): 
In reference to the question as to vessels 
becoming obsolete, 1 have Returns here 
for the four years 1884 to 1887, and there 
I find the number of vessels struck off, 
small and great, are 80, a larger number 
than the additions under the noble Lord’s 
scheme. 

*Tuz FIRST LORD or toe TREA- 
SURY (Mr. W. H. Smirs, Strand, 
Westminster) : Of course ships are struck 
off after they have been inefficient for a 
long time, and meanwhile. many others 
have been added. 

*Mr. CHILDERS: Yes; but many 


more are in the same condition. 


Committee report Progress; to sit 
again upon Thursday, March 21. 


SUPPLY-—C1VIL SERVICE SUPPLE- 
MENTARY ESTIMATES, 1888-89, 


Surrty—considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee. ) 
(1.) Motion made, and Question’ pro- 
posed, 
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“That a Supplemen sum, not exceeding 

£909, be granted to: Her Majesty, to defray the 

which will come in course of payment 

during the year ending on the 31st day of March 

1889, for the Salaries and Expenses of the 
Officers of the House of Lords.’’ 


Mr. MOLLOY (King’s Co., Birr): 
It will be remembered that last Session 
the introduction of these Supplementary 
Estimates gave rise to considerable 
debate, and it was then stated on behalf 
of the Government that in future this 
course would be avoided as far as pos- 
sible. But the case is worse now, for 
neither the Navy nor the Civil Service 
Estimates have yet been issued, and we 
are in the position of being asked to vote 
money without having the Estimates 
before us that we might examine the 
items and form our opinion. Last 
Session, in reply to a complaint of 
the practice of bringing forward 
Supplementary Estimates, and so 
depriving the Committee of a fair 
opportunity of considering the expendi- 
ture, a promise was made that, if possible, 
it should be avoided. But here we have 
the Supplementary Estimates sprung 
upon us again. I do nut want to move 
any reduction or raise any particular 
objection to this Vote, but I wish to get 
ome expression of opinion—some pro- 
mise'that this continual introduction of 
Supplementary Estimates—this takin 
-of money in little bits—shall be avoide 
in future, and that the money shall be 
asked for in the ordinary Estimates, 
when the items can be properly ex- 
amined. ' 

Taz SECRETARY ro raz TREA- 
SURY (Mr. Jackson, Leeds, N.): [ do 
not quite follow the hon. Member. 
‘These Supplementary Estimates now in- 
troduced have no connection with the 
Estimates about to be introduced for 
the coming year. These Supplementary 
Estimates are to make good deficiencies 
that would otherwise arise in the amounts 
which have already been voted for the 
current year. I entirely sympathize 
with the hon. Member in his desire to 
‘avoid Supplementary Estimates, and I 
an assure him there is nobody to whom 
they cause greater inconvenience than 
the Secretary to the ‘Treasury for the 
time being. But circumstances arise 
that make them necessary. I may 
point out that the Estimates for the 
present financial year were framed 
fifteen months ago, and it is impossible 
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to foresee all that may happen in respect 
toa particular Vote during fifteen months. 
This particular Vote arises in conse- 
quence of several Committees appointed 
to inquire into important subjects, such 
as the ‘‘ Sweating Committee,” the Com- 
mittee on ‘‘ Private Bill Legislation,” 
the Committees on the ‘Pharmacy 
Acts,” and ‘High Sheriffs,” having - 
prolonged their sittings into the 
Autumn Session far beyond the 
usual period; and so there arises extra 
expenditure for witnesses, for reporters, 
shorthand writers, and so on. These extra 
expenses could not be foreseen when 
the original Estimates wereframed. In 
framing the Estimates a margin is al- 
ways allowed, and everything which can 
be foreseen is provided for; and these 
comparatively few Supplementary Esti-, 
mates are due to circumstances over 
which we have no control. I had hoped 
that the Committee would have’ con- 
ratulated the Government on these 
Seoiteusubiey Estimates being so small 
in number and amount, and I trust they 
will not be considered as requiring a 
long discussion. 

Mr. MOLLOY: Of course, I quite 
understand these Supplementary Esti- 
mates are to meet deficiencies in the 
eurrent year’s accounts, but they 
have also a great deal to do with the 
Estimates for the coming year, just as 
the balance sheet of one year has rela- 
tion to that of another year. Are we 
to have this year’s Supplementary 
Estimates presented from time to time, 
or shall we take them in the ordinary 
course and consider them as a whole? 
These constant little petty discussions 
might be avoided, and in that sense they . 
are an obstruction to ordinary business. 

Mr. JACKSON: The hon, Member 
has in his mind, I think, what is 
known as the Vote on Account. The 
Estimates themselves will be in the 
hands of the House in a few days. 
It is the intention of the Government, 
and has been announced by the Leader 
of the House, that every facility will 
be afforded to hon. Gentlemen for the 
discussion of the Estimates. 

Mr. MOLLOY: At what time ? 

Mr. JACKSON : Immediately. The 
Vote on Account.of the Civil Service 
will be taken on Monday week. 

Tue CHAIRMAN : This discussion is 
quite irregular. The Vote is £909 for « 
the House of Lords. td 
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Mr. SEXTON (West Belfast): Mr. 
Courtney, the hon. Gentleman expects 
a little too much when he looks for con- 

tulations with reference to these 
timates from this side of the House— 


An hon. Memser called attention to 
the fact that there was not a quorum 
present. 


The House was counted, and a quorum 
was found to be present. 


Mr. SEXTON: The explanation of 
the Secretary to the Treasury with re- 
ference to this Vote is not sufficient and 
not satisfactory. The hon. Gentleman 
has himself pointed out that the item 
is for Select Committees of the House of 
Lords, and that the increase is under 
the special head of shorthand writers. 
The Solicitor to the Treasury should 
have been able to forecast the expen- 
diture. The hon. Gentleman has re- 
marked that it was for the Sweating 
Committee. Now the Sweating Com- 
mittee was appointed in February of 
last year. 

Mr. JACKSON: It succeeded the 
presentation of the Estimates. 

Mr. SEXTON : Certainly the expen- 
diture must have been foreseen. I am 
the more moved to call attention to this 
matter seeing that the Irish Board of 
Guardians gets into difficulties by not 
being able accurately at the beginning 
of the year to forecast what its expendi- 
ture will be by the end of the year. 
With theexperience of the officials of 
the Treasury, I wish to know how this 
Estimate has been increased by 50 per 
cent.? 

Mr. LABOUCHERE (Northampton): 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer said in 
the beginning of the evening that he 
was going to increase our taxation by 
a very large amount on accouct of our 
naval defences. I am opposed to the 
whole scheme, though I have no doubt 
the House will accept it..Ginder the 
circumstances, I think these are expen- 
sive and pernicious institutions which 
ought to be cut off. Ihave come to the 
conclusion that we might make a consi- 
derable economy, and with advantage to 
the country, if we never voted another 
shilling for the House of Lords. 

Tue CHAIRMAN : The hon. Gentle- 
man is not entitled to enter into the 
question of the House of Lords. He 
= confine himself to the items of the 

ote. 
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Mr. LABOUCHERE: Well,I object. 
to those items on general principles 
because they are applied to an institu- 
tion I disapprove of. I shall feel it my 
duty, whenever they are proposed, to 
divide the House. Here we have 
£43,731, and we are asked to spend 
another £900 on shorthand writers and. 
law reporters. I think they are not 
needed, and I therefore oppose the ex- 
penditure as needless and pernicious. 

Mr. CREMER: The Secretary to the 
Treasury said that it was an exceedingly 
small sum we are asked to vote. Small 
as it is, I propose to reduce it by £500, 
and unless an assurance is given to the 
House that the system against which L 
protest will be discontinued, I shall re- 
deem my promise of December last, and 
divide the House on every Vote where 
the principle to which I am about to 
refer is involved. The Sweating Oom- 
mittee, to which the Secretary to the 
Treasury, is no doubt a very important 
body, but it is a very remarkable thing: 
that the Government appointed a Com-. 
mittee to inquire into the evils of sweat- 
ing, which—— 

Tue CHAIRMAN: The only Ques- 
tion the hon. Member can discuss is the 
propriety of the additional charges to 
complete the work of the Committee. 

*Mr. CREMER: The reason I rose 
was with reference to the workmen en- 
gaged in the House of Lords. It will 
be within the recollection of the Chair- 
man and of the Committee that I called 
attention to the course which is pursued. 
by the Government in not paying the 
employés—— 

Tue CHAIRMAN : Thai is quite ouz 
of Order. 

*Mr.CREMER: I willthen move, with- 
out any further comment, thatthe Vote be 
reduced by the sum of £500, reserving. 
to myself the right, at the proper mo- 
ment, to discuss the details. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘‘That a sum, not exceeding £409, be 
granted for the said Service.’”’—(4Mr. 
Cremer.) 


Mr. CONYBEARE (Camborne): I 
am exceedingly reluctant to vote against 
this Estimate, but I am afraid 1 must 
unless I get some information from. 
the Government as to what this 
increase of salaries refers to. The 
details given were as to £138 in respect 
of Select Committeee, and not as to 
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£686, which is the principal part, ap- 
parently, of the whole Vote. I think we 
ought to know what this unusual 
number of Select Committees have been 
doing, and what are to be the beneficial 
results from their cogitations. If the 
Government can satisfy me on these two 
points, I shall certainly not be disposed 
to vote against the Estimate. 

Mr. JACKSON: I do not know 
whether it is possible to satisfy the hon. 
Member for Camborne—[Mr. Cony- 
BEARE: I doubt it.] Quiteso. The Vote 
states clearly and specifically what itisfor. 
T have stated that there was an unusual 
number of Committees sitting for an 
unusual length of time, and the item is 
for the payment of reporters who took 
the shorthand notes. A very large pro- 
a of the expenditure is due to the 

weating Committee, to which I should 
have thought there would have been no 
objection. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE: I have no 
confidence in that Committee; I go 
against the whole thing; and I shall 
object to every single Vote which appears 
in the Estimates for the House of 
Lords. 

Mr. SEXTON: The question I put to 
the hon. Gentleman was, why the ex- 
penditure in respect of a Committee 
which had been so long contemplated 
could not have been included in the 
ordinary Estimate for the year. With 
regard to the other Committees, I can 
see no reason why they should not be 
stated on the face of the Vote, and why 
the Minister should hesitate to name 
them to the Committee. 

Sin G. CAMPBELL: Are we to 
understand that this charge is only for 
the taking of evidence and calling wit- 
nesses in the course of the proceedings 
of a Committee of the House of Lords? 

Mr. JACKSON: Yes; the system 
pursued in the other House is precisely 
the same as is pursued in this. Every 
Committee that sits upstairs has its 
shorthand writer, in exactly the same 
way as in another place. I thought I 
had already sufficiently explained the 
circumstances connected with this Vote. 
The Estimates are prepared in December 
or early in January, at the very latest, 
and at that time it was impossible to 
know how long the Lords’ Committee 
would sit, or how much would be ex- 
pended on witnesses and shorthand 
writers; so that itis only now, when we 
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are coming to the end of the financial 
ag that we can Pr forward anything 
ike an accurate Estimate, or anything 
likely to come in course of payment. 
Had there been any saving on any of the 
other subjects that were dg@alt with 
by Committees, it might have been, ap- 
plied to meet the excess here; but it 
was impossible at the end of the Autumn 
Session to determine the amount that 
would come in course of payment up to 
the 31st March in this instance. 

Mr. SEXTON: What were the other 
Committees ? 

Mr. JACKSON: There were four— 
namely, the Sweating Committee, the 
High Sheriffs’ Committee, the Committee 
on Private Legislation, and the Pharmacy 
Committee. 

Coronet NOLAN: I think it would 
be more business-like to over-estimate 
rather than under-estimate, as there is 
nothing that wastes the time of the 
Committee more than the practice of 
bringing in these Supplementary Esti- 
mates. The hon. Gentleman the Secre- 
tary to the Treasury speaks of four 
Committees, three of which strike me as 
most ridiculous—I allude to the 
Pharmacy Committee, the High Sheriffs’ 
Committee, and the Private Vocidistion 
Committee. The High Sheriffs, we all 
know, are a very ridiculous institution, 
and I should like to know what, in the 
cases I have mentioned, we are to get 
for our money? What legislation do the 
Government intend to propose in regard 
to the Sweating System? Are they pre- 

ared to propose any legislation at all? 
f not-—— 

Toe CHAIRMAN: Order, order! 
The hon. and gallant Member is wan- 
dering from the strict subject of the 
Vote, and I think he must be aware that 
the Committee on the Sweating System 
is still sitting. 

Coronet NOLAN: I have not seen 
any evidence in the papers for the last 
two or three days, although I have read 
that previously given; but I think it 
would be well, as the Committee has 
been sitting so long, to send it some 
strong expression of opinion from this 
House. As to the proposal to reduce 
the Vote by £500, I should prefer the 
suggestion of the hon. Member for 
Northampton (Mr. Labouchere) to re- 
duce it by £900. I think it would 
expedite the work of the Committee if 
the whole of the Opposition weze to go 
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into the Lobby against the Vote, so as 
to mark its sense of the unbusiness-like 
conduct of theGovernment in this matter. 
Mr. BIGGAR (Cavan, W.): I have 
not a very extensive experience of Select 
Oommittees; but I think, from what I 
have seen, that, in a general way, there 
is an enormous amount of unnecessary 
evidence taken, a good deal of this 
evidence being the personal opinions of 
a set of partizans. If the evidence were 
confined to the elucidation of the facts it 
is desirable to get at, there might be 
some advantage in the expenditure 
incurred; but, as it is, there is usually 
no real value in the action of a Select 
Committee. In the latest Tory Govern- 
ments it has been their policy to have a 
large number of Select Committees, 
probably because they afford the oppor- 
tunity for a good deal of amusement to 
hon. Gentlemen who do not make much 
show in the House, but who can be 
elaborate enough on these Committees, 
and thus have it said of them—* Oh, 
he is a very good man on Committees.” 
I think that under these circumstances 
it is the duty of this House to curtail 
this system of Select Committees, and 
the most effective way of doing this is to 
refuse to pay for these records of the 
senseless opinions of a lot of people 
‘whose views are not worth anything. 
Mr. G. HOWELL (Bethnal Green, 
N.E.): I am sorry the Government 
have had to ask for a Supplementary 
Vote; but, at the same time, under all 
the circumstances, I feel bound to sup- 
port the Government. However much 
we may sneer at these Committees in 
general, it will, atany rate, be admitted 
that this Sweating Committee is bring- 
ing out a great deal of very valuable 
evidence, which amounts to something 
far more important than the opinions of 
experts—though, to my mind, thé 
opinions of experts have their value. 
e do not as yet know what will be the 
outcome of this inquiry. The Committee 
have before them exceedingly valuable 
evidence on a very important question, 
which has formed a subject of debate in 
this House for a period of more than 
30 years. I am sorry the question 
raised by my hon. Friends has ‘been 
brought forward on this Vote, because, 
although I am’ strongly in favour of 
retrenchment in every possible shape, I, 
nevertheless, feel it my duty on this 
matter to vote with the Government.. 


ss Colonel Nolan 
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Mr. BIGGAR: The hon. Gentleman 
who has just spoken thinks that the 
opinions of experts are valuable; but in 
my view the opinions of experts are of 
no value at all; and, indeed, it is a 
recognized fact that there is no kind of 
evidence which is of so little value as 
that which is given by experts. I do 
not think the remarks of the hon. 
Member have added to the reasons for 
passing this Vote. 

*Mr. CREMER: I would merely 
point out that if the proposal I have 
made to reduce the Vote by £500 were 
carried, there would still be £409 left, 
which would be ample to meet the cost 
incurred by the Sweating Committee. 


The Committee divided: Ayes, 45; 


Noes, 90. Majority, 45. (Division list, 
No.8.) 


Original Question put, and agreed to. 


Cwil Services. 


(2) Motion made, and Question pro- 
posed— 

“That a Supplementary sum, not exceeding 
£3,290, be granted to Her Majesty, to defray 
the Charge which will come in course of pay- 
ment during the year ending on the 31st day 
of March, 1889, for the Salaries and Expenses 
of the Office of the Land Commissioners for 
England.”’ 


Mz. SEXTON: This is a vote which 
has reference to a disgrucefully bad Esti- 
mate. (A laugh.) I am glad to hear 
the Attorney General laugh. The right 
hon. Gentleman has not had much oppor- 
tunity for laughing of late. If hon. 
Members will examine the Estimate they 
will find that there ought to be a surplus; 
but, whereas certain receipte for the year 
ought to have amounted to £15,000, 
as a matter of fact they only reached 
£8,000. I ask the Financial Secretary 
to explain how so gross an error has been 
committed by the Department. I have 
also to complain that in connection with 
a Vote of this kind the information ‘sup- 
plied by the Treasury is far too meagre, 
seeing that they have long had the 
necessary information to guide them in 
framing the Estimate. I think we have 
a right to be told what the nature of 
the receipts is, and what is the amount 
of each separate item. 

Mr. JACKSON: I shall be glad to 
give the hon. Member the explanation 
for which he asks. I quite admit that 
if the proposition of the hon. Member — 
could be laid down with accuracy, this” 
Estimate would deserve the epithet he * 
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has applied to it. But the hon. Member 
is not correct in saying that the Treasury 
have had for many months the materials 
to guide them in framing the Esti- 
mate. In this particular case the Supple- 
mentary Estimate has been rendered 
necessary in consequence, as the hon. 
Member has pointed out, of a deficiency 
in the estimated receipts. The reason 
is, that the Land Commissioners had 
imposed upon them by an Act of Parlia- 
ment passed two years ago certain duties 
in connection with ascertaining the value 
of extraordinary tithes. The costs of this 
work were to be paid by the tithe owners, 
who arethe persons for whom the work is 
done. The work had been done, or 
nearly done, when certain draft certi- 
ficates were issued by the Land Com- 
missioners, to which an objection was 
taken by the tithe owners concerned, 
who were of opinion that the Commis- 
sioners were not construing the Act in 
accordance with the law. A request 
was made that time should be given— 
first to enable them to take counsel’s 
opinion, and secondly to enable them to 
decide whether they should take further 
action in the matter. That occupied 
some time, and of course the tithes 
could not be collected. After taking 
time to consider the matter, the tithe 
owners came to the conclusion that they 
would not take the case to a Court of 
Law. Owing to the delay, the collection 
of the charges which fall upon the tithe 
owners has been postponed. I hope 
that the collection will be made com- 
plete next year, but the hon. Member 
willsee that the delay is one which the 
Treasury could not possibly have fore- 
seen when the Estimate was framed. 
I must say that I incline to the opinion 
that some pressure should be put upon 
the Department to make the collection 
promptly. 

Mr. SEXTON: Has the question 
been settled up to date? 

Mr. JACKSON: Yes. 

Sir G. CAMPBELL: I do not think 
that the Secretary to the Treasury has 
given a very satisfactory explanation 
of this Vote; but I hope the Exchequer 
will profit in the coming year by what 
it‘ has lost last year. f regret to say 
that the Kstimate has been placed 
before the Committee in such a wa 
that it is impossible to understand it. t 
think it would have been better if the 
Secretary to the Treasury had com- 
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menced by ompleining: what the Vote 
is, instead of leaving the Committee to 
find it out for themselves. 

Mr. MOLLOY (King’s County, Birr): 
This matter was discussed four months 
ago, and the Secretary to the Treasury — 
gave then the explanation which he has 
given now. He told the House that 
there had been dispute with the tithe 
owners, who in the end declined to}go 
into a Court of Law, and agreed to pay 
the demands made upon them. Having 
agreed to pay, I do not know why there 
should have been any further delay in 
the collection of the money. I think it 
is a pity that the hon. Gentleman has 
not some little further explanation to 

ive. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE: This seems to 
me to be a somewhat serious matter. 
It is notorious that the tithe owners 
throughout the country are gentlemen 
who exact the last penny of what is due 
to them, and now we have these gentle- 
men putting off payment when it is due 
from themselves. They said in the first 
instance that they must appeal to a 
Court of Law. That is an old trick. 
They had not the most remote intention 
of going to a Court of Law. They said 
they must take counsel’s opinion, but 
counsel would at once advise them that 
they had no case. The next step upon 
the part of the Treasury should have 
been to insist upon immediate payment. 
The hon. Gentleman says he hopes the 
money will be collected by next year; 
but why should it not be paid at once? 
Why should not these gentlemen be 
dealt with as they deal with those who 
owe them tithes? What would happen to 
those who have to pay tithes if they said 
in the first instance that they would go 
to a Court of Law, next, that they had 
changed their mind, and then that they 
hoped to pay next year? No doubt it 
was right to give time to enable the 
tithe owners to take the case to a Court 
of Law, but when they refused to do so 
the Secretary to the Treasury, instead of 
coming on the public Exchequer, should 
have made the tithe owners pay up at 
once. I altogether object to make any 
kind of concession to the tithe owners. 

Mr. JACKSON: May I point out to 
the hon. Member that these circum- 
stances arose under a special Act deal- 
ing with what is called Extraordinary 
Tithe, and had nothing to do with the, 
general tithe arrangements ? ‘s 
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In reply to Mz. CALDWELL (Glas- 
gow, St. Rollox)— 


Mr. JACKSON said the charge was 
for work done by the Land Commission- 
ers in connection with the Extraordinary 
Tithe. 


Mr. CALDWELL: Is there any de- 
ficiency under the head of Appropriations 
in Aid? ‘You estimate your receipts at 
£15,000, whereas your actual receipts 
have only been £8,000. I want to 
know if a mistake was made in the 
Estimate ? 

Mr. JACKSON: No; the sum will 
be ultimately realized. 

Mr. CALDWELL: When? 

Mr. JACKSON: I regret that I am 
unable to say, but under the Act the 
whole of the expense in connection with 
this particular work is recoverable from 
the persons for whom the work has been 
done. Therefore, whatever the expendi- 
ture may have been, it must be 
recovered. 

Mr. BIGGAR: I do not know 
whether I rightly understand the hon. 
Gentleman’s explanation as to the 
reason why the money was not paid in 
the financial year, and why the Govern- 
ment have not taken proceedings to 
recover it. It must be remembered 
that these people are owners of property, 
and not paupers. As far as I under- 
stand the matter, certain work has been 
done by the Commissioners, for which the 
tithe owners have received full value, 
and are they the sort of men who 
should be allowed to make appeals for 
consideration in formd pauperis? They 
are men who can pay, and they ought 
to be madeto pay. Unless the Govern- 
ment can give some better explanation 
of the reason why they have not collec- 
ted this money, I think the Committee 
ought to reject the Vote. 

Mr. CONYBEARE: If the tithe 
owners find that this House is prepared 
to vote £3,000 in order to relieve them 
from embarrassment, I am afraid we shall 
have to whistle for any further payment 
from them. We know that when an 
Trish tenant is unable to pay his rent, the 
whole force of the law is put in motion 
to compel him. WhatI would suggest 
is, that there should be a little practical 
coercion in this country, in order to 
compel the landlords to pay their 
liabilities to the uttermost farthing. I 
shall, therefore, oppose the Vote, unless 
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the Secretary to the Treasury gives an 
assurance that certain stringent clauses 
of the Irish Coercion Act shall be applied 
to English landlords. Let me call the 
attention of the Committee to the fact 
that what we are discussing now relates 
to circumstances which occurred in 1887, 
and not last year. The Commissioners 
report that, in accordance with the pro- 
visions of the Tithe Commutation Act, 
meetings were held in 266 parishes for 
the purpose of hearing the parties 
interested on both sides; that valuers 
were selected and appointed assistant 
Commissioners who, from their experi- 
ence and knowledge, werelikely to inspire 
confidence and to supply accurate 
information ; that these assistant Com- 
missioners had conducted numerous 
inquiries with marked ability and 
success; and that they had person- 
ally inspected the land, and deposited 
maps giving full particulars of the 
estates in respect of which extraordinary 
tithe was charged. In the end, the 
Commissioners issued draft certificates 
in relation to a number of representa- 
tive parishes, in order to afford an 
opportunity to the tithe owners of carry- 
ing the case to the superior Courts. 
The Report of the Commissioners cor- 
roborates the statement of the Secretary 
to the Treasury to the letter; but it is 
dated January 31st, 1888. Yet we are 
told, more than a year afterwards, that 
perhaps some time next year the Trea- 
sury may be able to get in the money 
owing by the landlords. I think it is 
quite time that proceedings were taken 
against them to compel them to pay at 
once. I would suggest to the Govern- 
ment that they should, at any rate, re- 
quire interest to be paid: on money 
which has taken all this time to collect. 
The Commissioners say that they have 
been indebted to the Director General 
of the Ordnance Survey for the assist- 
ance he has lent; and they add that the 
work has been quickly and efficiently 
done, at a very moderate charge to the 
landowners. In their tenderness to the 
landlords, the Government have taken 
every measure to enable them to get the 
work done in the cheapest possible way. 
I think that, under all the circum- 
stances, we have a right to press for 
some more satisfactory answer than we 
have yet received from the Government. | 
as to when they intend to make these: 
people pay. I wish to make clear this 
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point—that the business transacted by 
this Office ought to cover all the ex- 
penses. 

Tue CHAIRMAN: Order, order. 
The hon. Member is entirely out of 
order in discussing the Vote on general 
grounds. 

Mz. SEXTON: I think the Committee 
should bear in mind that the Question 
whether or not the House should vote 
this money depends on whether time 
enough has been allowed to these land- 
owners to pay the very moderate 
charges. The House has already voted 
more than enough for the expenses of 
the Department for the year, providing 
that the debts owing to it had been paid, 
as they should have been. We must 
be satisfied that reasonable diligence has 
been used in getting inthedebts. Will 
the Secretary to the Treasury lay on the 
Table an account showing how long this 
money has been due, and when it ought 
to have been paid? 

Mr. JACKSON: I will make inquiries 
into the matter. I do not think it is 
possible to give the hon. Member what 
he asks. I am not sure it is quite 
correct to say that the money has been 
long due. The arrangements made for 
collecting the money are, I believe, as 
satisfactory as possible. It is collected 
by the Inland Revenue collectors, and is 
done in the cheapest possible way. 

*Mr. H. H. FOWLER: I ask the 
Secretary to the Treasury if he has 
made such arrangements, as he pro- 
mised in the debates last year, as will 
obviate the necessity for asking for 
another such Vote? 

Toe CHAIRMAN: Order, order. 
The right hon. Gentleman is not entitled 
to discuss the Vote generally. 

*Mr. H. H. FOWLER: I shall feel it 
my duty to divide against that Vote, 
unless I have an assurance that this is 
the last time we shall be asked to pass 
such a Vote. 

Mr. JACKSON: I am afraid that 
the right hon. Gentleman will have to 
divide the Committee then. [am not 
in a position to give such an assurance, 
and r am not prepared to say that it is 
either possible, desirable, or practicable 
to make, at a moment’s notice, such an 
alteration in the charges as will defray 
the whole cost of the establishment. 

Mr. BIGGAR: Have proceedings 
been taken against these people to 
recover the money ? 
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The Committee divided :—Ayes 104: 
ay ow Majority 34. (Division List 
o. 9. 


(3.) Motion made and Question pro- 
posed, 

‘That a Supplementary sum, not exceeding 
£8,000, be granted to Her Majesty, to defray 
the Charge which will come in course of pay- 
ment during the year ending on the 31st day 
of March 1889, for Stationery, Printing, and 
Paper, Binding, and Printed Books for the two 
Houses of Parliament, and for a Grant in Aid 
of the publication of Parliamentary Debates.” 


Coronet NOLAN: This seems to be 
a very extravagant vote, and although 
Iam not frightened at the amount, I 
must say lam astonished at the expla- 
nation which is given of it. We are 
told that the increase is due to the extra 
length of last Session. Well, all I can 
say is that if the Government had only 
arranged their business properly last 
Session, we should not have had to sit 
for so long a period, and we should not 
have been called upon to pay this heavy 
bill. Now I really think that the 
Government are not anxious to cut down 
the expenses of printing. A case oc- 
curred to-day in which I put a question 
and witha verbal answer to which I 
should have been perfectly content, but 
the Minister to whom it was addressed 
suggested that I should move for a 
Return, and consequently this necessi- 
tates the expenditure of £5 or £10, 
which might have been avoided. But 
to return to the long Session. Ministers 
muddled the time of the House, and I 
hope it will be a lesson to them. In the 
future I trust that they will give us 
short Sessions, and arrange their busi- 
ness properly. Meanwhile, in order to 
mark the sense of the House of their 
conduct, I move to reduce the Vote by 
£4,000. I think if we allow them one 
half of the sum they apply for, they 
ought to be satisfied. 


Motion made, and Question, put ‘“‘ That 
a sum not exceeding £4,000 be granted 
for the said service.” —( Colonel Nolan.) 


Dr. CLARK (Caithness-shire): Will 
the hon. Gentleman tell us why we are 
called upon to pay £1,000 fortwo extra 
volumes of Hansard ? 

Mr. W. L. JACKSON: The explana- 
tion is that until the present Session the 
arrangement with Mr. Hansard was 
that he should be paid £500 per volume, 
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‘and, owing to the necessity of an 
Autumn Session, there were two extra 
volumes, for which we have. to pay 
£1,000. 

"Mr. MOLLOY: I understand that 
there isnow a new Hansard, and there has 
been some difference made in the order of 
indexing. I think it would be of advan- 
tage to hon. Members if the hon. Gentle- 
man the Secretary to the Treasury 
would give Messrs. MacRae, Ourtice & 
Co. a hint that it would be most con- 
venient if they adhered to the old style 
of indexing. Iam sure hon. Members 
would much prefer it. 

Mr. SEXTON : I share the astonish- 
ment of my hon. and gallant Friend, 
although I know he is not easily 
astonished ; but my astonishment arises 
from a different cause. Instead of a 
heavy deficiency, I should have expected 
a surplus on this Vote, because last year 
the Government were very chary in 
granting Returns, especially affecting 
Ireland. I remember many cases in 
which we asked-for Returns, such as 
lists of prisoners, depositions in magis- 
terial proceedings avd correspondence, 
which were refused, And they were re- 
fused on one of two grounds: either that 
they would take too much trouble to 
prepare, or that they were too long to 

rint. The consequence was that the 

ish Members were driven to the news- 
papers and to private correspondence 
for material for debate, instead of 
being supplied, as they ought to 
be, with printed Parliamentary Papers. 
And now I intend to ask the Govern- 
ment for an undertaking to treat us 

-more liberally in this matter in the 
future if we pass this Vote on this mag- 
nificent scale. With regard to the extra 

-volumes of Hansard, these are partly 
due to the prolongation of the Session, 
and partly to the undue prolixity of 
Ministers, which developed in a singular 
way last year. Undue prolixity is an 
incurable vice; but, in regard to the 
question as to how far the extra 
volumes of Hansard were necessary, I 
must point out that the prolongation of 
the Session was entirely due to the mis- 
management and incompetence of Mini- 
sters, who persisted in taking votes on 
account, and deprived the House of 
Commons of its opportunities of criti- 
cizing the Estimates. Therefore, in- 
stead of asking the House of Commons 
to pay the £1,000, I think that the 


Mr. W. L. Jackson 
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Ministers ought to pay the money them- 
selves. 

Mr. F, W. ISAACSON (Tower 
Hamlets, Stepney): I wish to ask how 
many houses of business are invited to 
tender for stationery. We all remember 
the iniquity —— 

THe CHAIRMAN: Order, order! 
The hon. Member is not entitled to dis- 
cuss the Vote generally. 

Mr. CONYBEARE: I oppose this 
Vote on slightly different grounds to 
those advanced by my hon. Friend the 
Lord Mayor of Dublin. He objects to 
the Vote because Ministers have been too 
chary in giving us Parliamentary 
Papers. I oppose it because, in some 
respects, they have been too lavish. 
They have given us Returns in a form 
which we did not require. Take, for 
instance, the Blue Book containing what 
purported to be an official Report of the 
Mandeville trial—a most shameful and 
garbled Report—— 

Tue CHAIRMAN: Order, order! 
The hon. Member cannot discuss the 
character of a report. 

Mr. CONYBEARE: I would not do 
that. I think I have characterised it 
in sufficiently strong terms 

THe CHAIRMAN: Order, Order! 
The hon. Member must not persist in 
thus speaking when called to order. 

Mr. CONYBEARE: I have not the 
slightest desire to be disorderly, ‘neither 
will I be a toady. I was objecting to 
this Vote on certain grounds, but as I 
do not wish to disobey your ruling, I 
will resume my seat. 

Mr. F. W. ISAACSON: This Vote is 
described as for Stationery for the 
Houses of Parliament. I presume 
Stationery is required for this House, 
and therefore is it not in urder to'ask if 
proper estimates are obtained ? 

Toe CHAIRMAN: This is a Supple- 
mentary Vote. The question which the 
hon. Member wishes to ask would be 
quite pertinent on the original Vote, 
but it is not on the Supplementary Vote. 

Mr. J. G. BIGGAR: I wish to know 
if the Stationery Committee are going to 
meet this year or not. 

Coronet NOLAN: As it appears the 
Printing Vote was under-estimated, I 
should like to know if the only Com- 
mittee which has control of this matter © 
ever met last year. 

Mr. JACKSON: There has been an 
alteration in the constitution of -the 
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Printing Committee. I believe the Com- 
mittee did not meet last year, but my 
hon. Friend the Chairman gave a large 
amount of time to these matters, and I 
hope that this year there will be some 
real control exercised. 

Coronet, NOLAN: As the Committee 
do not appear to have met, I think this 
Committee should mark its displeasure 
at the excess of the Vote — which 
arises from the lack of control — by 
making a substantial reduction. 

Mr. HALLEY STEWART (Lin- 
colnshire, Spalding) : Can the Secretary 
to the Treasury give us any details of 
the Vote? The explanation in the 
Estimate is simply that the Vote is un- 
precedentedly large. Why have we not 
a Return shewing the number of Papers 
printed, and a comparison with previous 

ears? 

Mr. LABOUCHERE: I suppose the 
excess in the Vote is due to the fact 
that the Session was exceptionally long. 
But whose fault wasitthat Ministers mud- 
dled away the timeof the Houseand neces- 
sitated this expenditure? I shall cer- 
tainly divide against the Vote. A pro- 
mise was made to us last Session that 
we should not have so many papers sent 
us, that instead we should have a list 
every morniug of the papers printed, so 
that we might be able to ask for what we 
required. I thought it was perfectly 
understood—— 

Tue CHAIRMAN: Order, order. 
That is a matter affecting the General 
Vote and not the Supplementary one. 


The Committee divided :—Ayes 72; 
Noes 129: Majority 57.—(Divivision 
List, No. 10.) 


Original Question put and agreed to. 


Mr. T. M. HEALY: I hope I shall 
be in order in expressing the hope which 
was expressed last year that Hansard 
will in future contain a table showing 
the number of times the Closure is 
— in each Session. 

HE OHAIRMAN : That does not 
come within the scope of the Supple- 
mentary Estimates. 


Vote agreed to. 
(4.). £292, Supplementary, for the 


Charitable Donations and Bequests 
Office, Ireland. 


Mr. SEXTON: This is a small vote 
but aremarkable one. The Treasury 
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estimated the expenditure at £25, but 
they now come for an additional sum of 
£292. Iam anxious to know whether 
the Board are allowed to institute actions 
on their own discretion, and whether 
the Returns so untested are paid out of 
the purse of the State. 

Mr. JACKSON : I believe the Board 
have full and complete power to take 
action when they think it is necessary for 
the protection of the funds. 

. SEXTON: At the cost of the 
State? 

Mr. JACKSON : Yes, at the cost of 
the State. Bnt I understand that there 
has been paid into the Exchequer rather 
more than has been paid out. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE: I should like 
to know how much was left by the 
Francis Murray’s Charity, hecause I see 
that £235 of the State’s money was 
spent in seeing that the trustee paid over 
the money. 

Mr. JACKSON: I don’t know the 
amount of the Charity. 

Mr. CONYBEARE: It surely would 
prevent much discussion on matters of 
this kind if all the facts were clearly set 
forth in the Estimate—if, for instance, it 
was shown that there is really no charge 
upon the public purse. 

Mr. BIGGAR (Cavan): I cannot alto- 
gether admit that the explanation of the 
hon. Gentleman is perfectly satisfactory, 
AsI understand, this Board in Dublin 
have power to spend money in law costs 
at their own discretion, whether or not 
they are likely to recover the debt or the 
costs either. I do not think that these 
people in Dublin should have the power 
to involve the Treasury in the expenses 
of litigation without first of all obtaini 
the consent of the Treasury. The Boar 
are on more or less friendly terms with 
their Solicitor, and, of course, it is an ex- 
tremely pleasant thing for him to run up 
a bill of costs when he knows that the 
British taxpayer is to bear the burden. 


Vote agreed to. 


(5) £12,000 Supplementary for 
Criminal Prosecutions, Sheriffs’ Ex- 
penses, &c. 

Mr. JACKSON: Perhaps I may ex- 
plain that owing to the passing of the 
Local Government Act last year alarger 
number of Sheriffs’ claims will come in 
course of payment during this financial 
year than was anticipated. This, how- 
ever is likely to be the last occasion on 
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which this Vote will be taken in its pre- 
sent form. 

Str G. CAMPBELL: I presume that 
upon this Vote I shall be in order in 
referring to the Edlingham burglary 
ease. I am inclined to think thatin this 
ease there was a Treasury prosecution, 
and I am anxious to know whether the 
cost is included in this Vote. 

Mr. JACKSON: It is not. 


Vote agreed to. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 

‘* That a supplementary sum not exceeding 
£123 be granted to Her Majesty, to defray the 
charge which will come in course of payment 
during the year ending on the 31st day of 
March 1889, for the Salaries and Expenses of 
the Office of Land Registry.” 

Mr. JACKSON: I should like to ex- 
plain that there is a slight error in the 
explanatory note—1887 having been 
printed for 1889. Under an Act passed 
last year and an Order made by the Lord 
Chancellor, certain changes have been 
made which came into operation on 
February 1, 1889, and it is to provide 
for the expense caused by these changes 
between February 1 and March 31 that 
this Vote is required. The increased 
cost will be covered by fees, so that 
no ultimate expense will be incurred. 

*Mr. H. H. FOWLER (Wolverhamp- 
ton): Thisis avery small amount, but it 
raises a very great principle. This is 
an office which I venture to say 
is one of the most useless in the 
whole range of the Administration of 
this country, and is one against which 
the House of Commons has protested 
year after year, and which the last 
Government endeavoured to abolish so 
far as they could. At all events, they 
brought to an end a sinecure at the head 
of the office of something like £2,500 
a year, and the intention was to bring 
the office itself to an end as soon as 
possible. The Secretary to the 
Treasury has alluded to an Act which 
was passed last Session. When that 
Bill was put from the Chair the Member 
who had the Bill under his care assured 
me that no additional expense would be 
thrown on the public by the Bill. To 
make assurance doubly sure, I asked, 
before I assented to the Third Read- 
ing, the Secretary to the Treasury to 
state that no additional expense would 
be incurred. The hon. Gentleman then 
stated that he had made such arrange- 
ments that no additional expense would 


Mr. Jackson} 
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be put upon the country. Now this 
is an office which has absolutely nothing 
to do. I-believe that a Return pre- 
sented to Parliament last year showed 
that only eight titles had been submitted 
to this office which has cost us in the 
year £2,796. I object to vote one single 
shilling to this Land Registry Office. 
If changes should be made in the office 
let them be made by Act of Parliament. 
I know that we shall be told that 
the fees will cover this additional 
expenditure. But what I say is, 
let expenditure be incurred when 
the fees come in and do not let 
expenditure be incurred until the fees 
do come in. I shall certainly divide 
without a moment’s hesitation against 
this Vote, and I hope the Government 
will not persist in committing the House 
to this foolish expenditure. 

Mr. MOLLOY : This office has been 
under discussion for several years, and 
I rise especially for the purpose of 
saying that last year when the vote was 
under consideration, a distinct promise 
was given that no furthur expenditure 
would be incurred in the office.. Now, 
however, additional expense has been 
incurred in consequence of the in- 
troduction of new arrangements under 
an Order from the Lord Chancellor. 
That these arrangements have been 
made under an Order of the Lord Chan- 
chellor is, in my opinion, sufficient 
reason why hon. Members on both sides 
of the House should vote against this 
expenditure. 

rn. CONYBEARE: I am exceed- 
ingly glad the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Wolverhampton has 
taken a stand upon this matter. 
On what ground does the Secre- 
tary to the Treasury anticipate 
that the costs will be more than covered 
by the increase of fees? What altera- 
tions have taken place to induce us to 
suppose that the fees will be increased ? 
I should also like hon. Members to 
observe that under Sub-Head A. we are 
asked to vote £50 for two ordnance sur- 
veyors and civil assistants. Now it has 
transpired in the course of the discussion 
on the Vote of the Land Commissioners, 
that some of these very surveyors had 
been lent by the Government to the 
land owners at an exceedingly moderate 
charge. While that is the case, we are 
asked to pay additional sums to similar 
officers under this Vote. It appears to 
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the that if the Government had been 
more chaty in lending Government 
employés to land owners, there would 
not have been any necessity to ask for 
the £50 shown under the Sub- Head A. 
Mr. JACKSON: The right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Member for Wolverhampton 
says I gave some promise in regard to 
the Bill referred to. I confess I cannot 
recall it to my recollection, but I will 
not question the statement of the right 
hon. Gentleman. The hon. Member for 
the Camborne Division has referred to 
the money set down for ordnance sur- 
veyors and civil assistants. These gen- 
tlemen, however, will not be paid unless 
they are employed, and they will not be 
employed unless there is work for them 


to do. 

Sir JOHN SWINBURNE (Staf- 
fordshire, Lichfield): I hope that the 
Committee will not vote this extra money, 
because the Land Registry Offico is a 
complete sham. In my own opinion, 
the office is simply kept up at large ex- 
pense, and is really a blind to prevent 
reforms in the land system. 

Sm GEURGE CAMPBELL: I will 
not go into the question of whether this 
office ought to be abolished; but I 
should like to point out that we already 
pay for this office the sum of £2,796 a 
year. The work is infinitesimal, and 
yet, when a little extra work is thrown 
upon the office, it seems that, according 
to the opinion of the Lord Chancellor, 
the country is to be saddled with addi- 
tional expense in consequence. 

*Tuz ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sm 
R. Wesstzr, Isle of Wight): I may 
remind the House that some two years 
ago when an appointment carrying a 
salary of £2,500 a year became vacant 
it was not filled up by the Lord Chan- 
cellor, who then stated that some slight 
clerical assistance would probably be 
necessary to do the work of the office 
in relation to transfer of titles. That 
was mentioned at the time, and as I 
understand this extra clerk is required 
in consequence of the larger reduction 
jortioulls made. I believe the hon. 

eutleman opposite who took a con- 
siderable part in the ing of the Bill 
last year, is aware the office does more 
work now than in years gone by. 

*Mrz. HALDANE (Haddington): I 
was not present at the commencement of 
this discussion, but certainly it is a 
source of surprise to me that there 
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should be an increase in the estimate 
for the expenses of the Land Registry 
Office. It will be remembered that in 
the form in which I introduced the Bill 
of last Session, it was proposed to in- 
clude bankruptcy in the encumbrances 
with which the Bill has to deal, but this 
was dropped out because we found 
that to include it would add materially 
to the expense. Uertainly we were 
under a strong conviction that the ex- 
penses of the office should not be in- 
creased. Speaking as one who has had 
some little experience of it, I may 
express the opinion that the Land 
Registry Act of 1875 has been a com- 
plete failure. -I remember one trans- 
action in which I was concerned when 
the cost of transferring an estate of 
£3,000 from the vendor to purchaser 
was run up to £600. That ought 
not to be. I am glad to think 
that in a Bill introduced in ‘‘ another 
versed and which was before this House 
ast year, there is evidence that the diffi- 
culties of the situation are realised ; and 
I believe that when that Bill comes 
again before us, the repetition of such a 
scandal—for it is nothing less—will be 
prevented in future. But, meanwhile, 
18 it expedient to add to the expense of 
the maintenance of this office? So far 
as the little Act with which I was con- 
nected last year is concerned, upon 
which all parties were agreed, as an 
addition to security of title, all we did 
was to give to a useless staff something to 
do to justify their existence so as to en- 
able them to while away the hours public 
officials sometimes spend in their office, 
and to prevent the tedium of official 
life pressing too heavily upon them. 
Assuredly, I would have been no party 
to adding to the charge on the taxpayer 
for the expenses of thisoffice, I can, of 
course, only speak from outside know- 
ledge; but I cannot believe it is neces- 
sary to add to the staff in order to 
transact the very simple duties imposed 
upon it by the Act of last year; and it 
is pestituty a source of considerable dis- 
appointment to me to find that a Bill, 
which passed with the approval of all 
parties and on the understanding that 
no additional burden should be imposed, 
should now be made the—I will not say 
> Tig reason for this increase. 

f course, I understand that the Secre- 
tary to the Treasury cannot help him- 
self. 


3B 
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Mr. JACKSON: I thought I had 
explained that this is merely a transfer 
of a clerk from the Supreme Court, not 
an additional burden put upon the tax- 
payers for his salary. He was trans- 
ferred because of his competency for the 
work—technical work only to be done 
by a man specially trained for it. He 
will be paid according to the extent of 
his services. 

*Mr. H. H. FOWLER: The answer 
to that is that if the clerk has been 
transferred from the Supreme Court his 
salary has already been voted in the 
Estimates for the year, and, therefore, 
there is no necessity at all for this ad- 
ditional Estimate. We know by ex- 
perience what these transfers mean, and 
how they work out. I trust the hon. 
Member for Stockport, who has had 
considerable experience in these scan- 
dals of the Supreme Court, will give us 
his assistance in this matter, and show 
what the staff of this Land Registry 
Office is. The Attorney General says 
this is owing to a reduction made when 
the late Government was in office. 
What we did was to strike out a sine- 
cure office, which had been often so 
called, of £2,500a year. What was lef; 
behind for this office, the character of 
which my hon. Friend adequately des- 
cribed? There is a Vice-Registrar with 
£1,500; a Chief Clerk with £400; a 
Second Clerk with £350; and a third 
with £250. With all this staff 
they, in addition, charge for copy- 
ing, engrossing, and extra business 
£220. There is also a porter, a house- 
keeper, and an allowance for assistance. 
Under the circumstances, I am not dis- 
posed to vote even £6 additional 
to the office. The hon. Member for 
Haddington has confirmed my state- 
ment and repeated it. I should 
have opposed the Third Reading if 
—the Secretary of the Treasury says he 
does not recollect it, but it was some 
responsible Member of the Govern- 
ment—if the Government had not 
said that there should be no in- 
crease in the cost of working this 
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office. It was on the faith of this pledg? 
that the Bill passed. I trust the right 
hon. Gentleman will not carry the Vote 
to a Division now, but will allow it to 
be raised in a proper form on the 
Estimates. 

Mr. JACKSON: I should have 
thought the right hon. Gentleman, with 
his long experience, would have known 
that, although the sum might be voted 
in the Vote for the Supreme Oourt, it is 
not possible to pay the charge for the 
Land Re ietry Vote under that for the 
Supreme Court. 

*Mr. H. H. FOWLER: He is now a 
Clerk of the Supreme Court. 

Mr. JACKSON: I beg pardon, he 
is not; he is transferred to the Land 
Registry. The right hon. Gentleman 
says the salary has been voted and the 
clerk is paid, but he is in error, it is 
absolutely impossible that he could be 

aid for one purpose out of money voted 
or another. 

*Sm W. BARTTELOT (Sussex, 
North-west): I am loathe to intervene 
in this discussion, but I remember how 
strongly, on a former occasion, protest 
was made against additional expenditure 
on this account. On many grounds, into 
which I will not now enter, I would 
appeal to my right hon. Friend not to 
proceed with the Vote for this additional 
sum. We have been told over and over 
again that this Vote was not to be in- 
creased, but decreased. Though the 
increase is small, I must object to it. 
Once get this extra clerk there, and you 
cannot get rid of him. It is an unwise 
thing to propose any addition, and I 
certainly cannot support such an in- 
crease. 

*Mr. CHILDERS: I hope the Govern. 
ment will yield to this advice. The ef- 
fect of the Vote appears to be simply 
adding another clerk to the three or 
four who have nothing to do. I hope 
the Government will give way. 


*Mr. W. H.SMITH: The fact is this 
clerk has been borne on the Supreme 
Court Staff and he has been transferred. 


*Mp. H, H. FOWLER: Why? 


Civil Services. 
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*Me. W. H. SMITH: To discharge 
this duty and carry out the provisions of 
the Statute passed last year. He has 
been transferred, and it is not possible 
to pay this clerk under the Vote for the 
Supreme Oourt. The right hon. Gentle- 
man (Mr. Fowler) shakes his head—if 
he can be paid out of the Supreme Court 
Vote I would not ask the House for this 
Vote. But he cannot be so paid, and I 
do not think that the right hon. Gentle- 
man would wish to deprive the clerk of 
the salary he would have received had 
he remained on the staff of the Supreme 
Court. However, I willinquireinto the 
circumstances. No one desires more 
than I do to diminish the expenditure 
on Land Registry, or that it should dis- 
appear altogether; but the House will 
see that in our desire for economy we 
should not be justified in depriving a 
clerk who has been doing work for the 
public service—whether the work is 
te or bad—we are not justified in 

epriving him of his salary. ButI will 
inquire into the circumstances, and if it 
is possible to make the payment under 
the Supreme Oourt Vote then that shall 
done. Meantime, we withdraw the 

ote. 


Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 

(6) £20,000, Supplementary, Police— 
Counties and Boroughs, Great Britain. 

Mr. SEXTON (Belfast, W.): This 
is for the purpose of discharging the 
contributions for pay and clothing of 
police up toSeptember 29 last year. That 
date is six months past, and I should 


have thought that if the Treasury had 
been brisk in their business they might 
have closed this account. Why is it not 
closed? When isit likely tobe? Will 
it be on the regular Estimates, or afford 
matter for another Supplementary 
Estimate ? 


Tat UNDER SEORETARY ror Tux 
HOME DEPARTMENT (Mr. Srvarr 
Worttzy, Sheffield, Hallam): The 
hon. Member will observe this is for 


money under the Accounts of 1888. The 
1888-9 Estimates brought this matter up 
to the end of 1887 ; and of course, at that 
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only in pre tion, and it is not the 
rule in the Estimates to anticipate the 
effect of proposed legislation. 

Mr. SEXTON : I did not say or sup- 
pose so. 


Mr. STUART WORTLEY: It was 
not possible at that time to close the 
Accounts, or ask the authorities to pre- 
sent their Accounts in a new form. 


Mr. SEXTON: The hon. Gentleman 
misapprehends my point, which is this— 
that the Accounts are for 1888, and we 
are now advanced in 1889, Why has 
the Treasury not been able to close the 
account and settle this in the Estimates ? 


Mr. STUART WORTLEY: The 
original Accounts go up to the end of 
1887, and these are the amounts by 
which they fall short up tothe date given. 
I may explain that under the old 
system some local authorities send in 
accounts for payments for which they 
are actually liable on September 29, 
while others claim in anticipation of 
payments becoming due. This £20,000 is 
necessary to close the old account. 

Mr. SEXTON: The hon. Gentleman 
says the practice varies; but surely this is 
a matter on which the Treasury should 
have given notice to the local authori- 
ties ? 

Mr, STUART WORTLEY: Oorre- 
spondence has taken place, but 
necessarily after the preparation of the 
Estimates. This Supplementary Estimate 
is the consequence. 


Vote agreed to. 


(7) £600, Supplementary, Reformatory 
and Industrial Schools, Great Britain. 
*Mr. DONALD CRAWFORD (Lan- 
ark, N.E.): When we are asked to 
spend more money on Reformatory and 
Industrial Schools it seems a fair oppor- 
tunity for putting the question whether 
it is the intention of Her Majesty’s 
Government to extend to Scotland the 
power of establishing day Industrial 





time, the Local Government Bill was 


Schools, such as exist in England? 
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Mr. JACKSON: I thought I had 
explained that this is merely a transfer 
of a clerk from the Supreme Court, not 
an additional burden put upon the tax- 
payers for his salary. He was trans- 
ferred because of his competency for the 
work—technical work only to be done 
by a man specially trained for it. He 
will be paid according to the extent of 
his services, 

*Mr. H. H. FOWLER: The answer 
to that is that if the clerk has been 
transferred from the Supreme Oourt his 
salary has already been voted in the 
Estimates for the year, and, therefore, 
there is no necessity at all for this ad- 
ditional Estimate. We know by ex- 
perience what these transfers mean, and 
how they work out. I trust the hon. 
Member for Stockport, who has had 
considerable experience in these scan- 
dals of the Supreme Court, will give us 
his assistance in this matter, and show 
what the staff of this Land Registry 
Office is. The Attorney General says 
this is owing to a reduction made when 
the late Government was in office. 
What we did was to strike out a sine- 
cure office, which had been often so 
called, of £2,500a year. What was left 
behind for this office, the character of 
which my hon. Friend adequately des- 
cribed? There is a Vice-Registrar with 
£1,500; a Chief Clerk with £400; a 
Second Clerk with £350; and a third 
with £250. With all this staff 
they, in addition, charge for copy- 
ing, engrossing, and extra business 
£220. There is also a porter, a house- 
keeper, and an allowance for assistance. 
Under the circumstances, I am not dis- 
posed to vote even £6 additional 
to the office. The hon. Member for 
Haddington has confirmed my state- 
ment and repeated it. I should 
have opposed the Third Reading if 
—the Secretary of the Treasury says he 
does not recollect it, but it was some 
responsible Member of the Govern- 
ment—if the Government had not 
said that there should be no in- 
crease in the cost of working this 
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office. It was on the faith of this pledg® 
that the Bill passed. I trust the right 
hon. Gentleman will not carry the Vote 
to a Division now, but will allow it to 
be raised in a proper form on the 
Estimates. 

Mr. JACKSON: I should have 
thought the right hon. Gentleman, with 
his long experience, would have known 
that, although the sum might be voted 
in the Vote for the Supreme Court, it is 
not possible to pay the charge for the 
Land Re istry Vote under that for the 
Supreme Oourt. 

*Mr. H. H. FOWLER: He is now a 
Clerk of the Supreme Court. 

Mr. JACKSON: I beg pardon, he 
is not; he is transferred to the Land 
Registry. The right hon. Gentleman 
says the salary has been voted and the 
clerk is paid, but he is in error, it is 
absolutely impossible that he could be 

aid for one purpose out of money voted 
or another. 

*Sm W. BARTTELOT (Sussex, 
North-west): I am loathe to intervene 
in this discussion, but I remember how 
strongly, on a former occasion, protest 
was made against additional expenditure 
on this account. On many grounds, into 
which I will not now enter, I would 
appeal to my right hon. Friend not to 
proceed with the Vote for this additional 
sum. We have been told over and over 
again that this Vote was not to be in- 
creased, but decreased. Though the 
increase is small, I must object to it. 
Once get this extra clerk there, and you 
cannot get rid of him. It is an unwise 
thing to propose any addition, and I 
certainly cannot support such an in- 
crease. 

*Mr. CHILDERS: I hope the Govern, 
ment will yield to this advice. The ef- 
fect of the Vote appears to be simply 
adding another clerk to the three or 
four who have nothing to do. I hope 
the Government will give way. 


*Mr. W. H.SMITH: The fact is this 
clerk has been borne on the Supreme 
Court Staff and he has been transferred. 


*Mp. H, H. FOWLER: Why? 
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*Mr. W. H. SMITH: To discharge 
this duty and carry out the provisions of 
the Statute passed last year. He has 
been transferred, and it is not possible 
to pay this clerk under the Vote for the 
Supreme Oourt. Theright hon. Gentle- 
man (Mr. Fowler) shakes his head—if 
he can be paid out of the Supreme Court 
Vote I would not ask the House for this 
Vote. But he cannot be so paid, and I 
do not think that the right hon. Gentle- 
man would wish to deprive the clerk of 
the salary he would have received had 
he remained on the staff of the Supreme 
Court. However, I willinquireinto the 
circumstances. No one desires more 
than I do to diminish the expenditure 
on Land Registry, or that it should dis- 
appear altogether; but the House will 
see that in our desire for economy we 
should not be justified in depriving a 
clerk who has been doing work for the 
public service—whether the work is 
_ or bad—we are not justified in 

epriving him of his salary. ButI will 
inquire into the circumstances, and if it 
is possible to make the payment under 
the Supreme Oourt Vote then that shall 
e done. Meantime, we withdraw the 

ote. 


Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 

(6) £20,000, Supplementary, Polico— 
Counties and Boroughs, Great Britain. 

Mr. SEXTON (Belfast, W.): This 
is for the purpose of discharging the 
contributions for pay and clothing of 
police up toSeptember 29 last year. That 
date is six months past, and I should 


have thought that if the Treasury had 

been brisk in their business they might 

have closed this account. Why is it not 

closed? When isitlikely tobe? Will 

it be on the re. Estimates, or afford 

matter “a another Supplementary 
imate 


Tas UNDER SEORETARY ror rus 
HOME DEPARTMENT (Mr. Srvaarr 
Worttzy, Sheffield, Hallam): The 
hon. Member will observe this is for 


money under the Accounts of 1888, The 
1888-9 Estimates brought this matter up 
to the end of 1887 ; and of course, at that 
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only in pre tion, and it is not the 
rule in the Estimates to anticipate the 
effect of proposed legislation. 

Mr. SEXTON: I did not say or sup- 
pose so. 


Mr. STUART WORTLEY: It was 
not possible at that time to close the 
Accounts, or ask the authorities to pre- 
sent their Accounts in a new form. 


Mr. SEXTON: The hon. Gentleman 
misapprehends my point, which is this— 
that the Accounts are for 1888, and we 
are now advanced in 1889, Why has 
the Treasury not been able to close the 
account and settle this in the Estimates ? 


Mr. STUART WORTLEY: The 
original Accounts go up to the end of 
1887, and these are the amounts by 
which they fall short up tothe date given. 
I may explain that under the old 
system some local authorities send in 
accounts for payments for which they 
are actually liable on September 29, 
while others claim in anticipation of 
payments becoming due. This £20,000 is 
necessary to close the old account. 

Mz. SEXTON: The hon, Gentleman 
says the practice varies; but surely this is 
a matter on which the Treasury should 
have given notice to the local authori- 
ties ? 

Mr. STUART WORTLEY ; Oorre- 
spondence has taken place, but 
necessarily after the preparation of the 
Estimates. This Supplementary Estimate 
is the consequence, 


Vote agreed to. 


(7) £600, Supplementary, Reformatory 
and Industrial Schools, Great Britain. 
*Mrz. DONALD CRAWFORD (Lan- 
ark, N.E.): When we are asked to 
spend more money on Reformatory and 
Industrial Schools it seems a fair oppor- 
tunity for putting the question whether 
it is the intention of Her Majesty’s 
Government to extend to Scotland the 
power of establishing day Industrial 





time, the Local Government Bill was 


Schools, such as exist in England? 
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When the point was raised last Session, 
we were led to suppose that the power 
would be extended to the School Boards 
in Scotland; but we found that a Bill 
introduced in another place, having 
reference to Industrial Schools, excluded 
Scotland. My statement that it did so 
was controverted by the Home Secre- 
tary, and at the time I had not a copy of 
the Bill for reference, as I naturally 
thought he would have known the con- 
tents of the Bill, which issued “from 
his own Department. However, an 
assurance was ultimately given that 
Scotland was to be put on the same 
footing with England. I hope that 
assurance still holds good. 

*Mrz. STUART WORTLEY: So far 
as I am able to answer for the intentions 
of my right hon. Friend the Home 
Secretary, it is intended to place Scot- 
lard in reference to day Industrial 
Schools on an equality with England. 
It is our policy to make the system 
uniform as far as possible, and it was 
by inadvertence that this was not effect- 
ed as regards Day Industrial Schools in 
the Bill referred to. 

Mr. BUCHANAN (Edinburgh, W.) : 
I think this supports the contention of 

Scotch Members that this Department 
should be placed under the control of 
the Secretary for Scotland, and Bhope at 
an early day that transfer will be carried 
into effect. f 

Dr. CLARK (Caithness): Constant 
complaint is made of the very high 
standard taught in these schools. You 
give children from the lowest ranks 
high class teaching, especially in 
arithmetic. 

*Tuz CHAIRMAN: The Vote refers 
exclusively to Industrial Schools. 


Dr. OLARK: To that I was 
Vote agreed to. 


(8.) Motion made, and Question pro- 


posed, 


“That a Supplementary sum, not exceeding 
£200, be granted to Her Majesty, to defray 
the charge which will come in course of pay- 
ment during the year ending on the Slat day 

Mr. Donald Crawford 
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of March, 1889, ‘or certain Expenses of the 
Law Agent in Scotland for Government De- 
partments.’’ 


*Dr. CAMERON (Glasgow): I rise, 
Sir, to oppo se the grant of this money, 
and the Government know that they 
have no right to make this demand upon 
us for this sum. They tell us now what 
wecould not get from them last Session ; 
it was merely by chance that a Question 
elicited the information we now have, 
that these are not expenses altogether for 
Peterhead Harbour Works, but that the 
legal expenses of the Sheriff of Inverness 
have very much more to do with it. 
The Vote is asked for to pay the ex- 
penses incurred, by {Sheriff Ivory in a 
Civil action for libel raised against 
him for publishing, in violation of 
his duty, the contents of a con- 
fidential report. The right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Member for South Edinburgh 
(Mr. Childers) was present at the time 
this subject was raised on a former 
occasion, and he, seeing that the item 
would give rise to considerable debate, 
suggested that the Vote should be 
put off, and that, in the mean- 
time, the House should have the papers 
giving the information asked for. 
Well, we now have the papers, and 
nothing can be more conclusive than 
the evidence they give that the Govern- 
ment have no justificatior. whatever in 
making this demand. If hon. Members 
have read the papers, they will find 
that Sheriff Ivory is not only guilty of a 
libel, but that his whole writings are a 
series of libels, and his official docu- 
ments one long string of libels against 
many persons, including myself. He 
cannot even allow the late Lord 
Advocate to escape, because he thinks 
that the right hon. Gentleman’s influence 
with the Treasury was used against 
him. Sheriff Ivory, as the House will 
remember, was in charge of mili- 
tary expeditions, which were sent to 
Skye a couple of years ago, and he 
carried out those operations in & 
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manner which appeared to myself, to 
other Scotch Members, and to a very 
large portion of the Scotch people, to be 
an illegal, brutal, and unjustifiable 
manner. This matter has been brought 
before the House repeatedly. We have 
shown how he broke the law in the 
matter of the secrecy of Postal Telegraph; 
how he went to a Post Office and 
bullied the postmaster and the telegraph 
clerk until he obtained the information 
he sought from a telegram. He denied 
that, but he has published a Report con- 
taining a number of private telegrams 
which he obtained illegally, and he made 
that publication in an utterly illegal and 
unjustifiable manner. Whoever has 
happened to cross the path of Sheriff 
Ivory has been crushed in the most vin- 
dictive manner. Such was the case 
with the Sheriff’s Clerk Depute of Por- 
tree. He had the misfortune to come 
across Sheriff Ivory, and has been 
hounded out of his post. A telegraphist, 
from whom he obtained information 
illegally, was so persecuted that she was 
unable to remain at Portree, and ap- 
lied to be transferred to Glasgow. 
hat is a matter within my personal 
knowledge. He quarrelled even with 
the Chief Constable of the Police. 
Well, in the course of this expedi- 
tion searches were made; but these 
searches were conducted with no 
regard to moderation. Whole villages 
were ransacked; troops peas 
houses, and every room was invaded, 
no distinction being made, though 
invalids and females were therein. 
Now, it seemed to us that this was a 
matter of Constitutional right; that 
the sanctity of these crofters homes 
should not be allowed to be violated 
without trying to obtain redress in a 
Court of Law. A subscription wasraised, 
a considerable amount ofmoney was sub- 
scribed, and an action was commenced. 
Three actions were raised, one against 
the Prosecutor Fiscal and two against 
Mr. Sheriff Ivory, one of these actions 
being faker by a cow-herd. It seems 
that a detachment of military was sent 
into a district to capture a certain indi- 
viduals who had deforced a sheriff's offi- 
cer on the “pee day, and a man being 
espied on the topofa hill, in spite of there 
being no presumption of guilt against 
him, and though no warrant had been 


iken out for his capty © was sit 
AY) imprisoned by pry fomet 
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Subsequently, however, there being 
no evidence against the man, he 
was liberated, and an action was 
brought inst Sheriff Ivory for the 
art he taken in the matter. The 
urt, however, held that, under the 
circumstances, the action of the Sheriff 
was privileged, and a verdict was given 
in his favour. The second case—that of 
Stewart—sprung out of a Report which 
Sheriff Ivory wrote to the Lord Advo- 
cate, and this Report was, of course, in 
itself a confidential and a privileged 
document. Sheriff Ivory, however, ap- 
pears to have been aggrieved by some- 
thing said against him by a clergyman in 
Skye, and, instead of availing himself of 
the ordinary means that the law or the 
newspapers put in his power to vindicate 
himself against the assertions of this 
clergyman, he thought it would be more 
dignified to devote a large portion of his 
Report to the vindication of his action, 
had to publish that Report in the news- 
papers. If the Home Secretary had 
thought it desirable to make this Report 
public, Sheriff Ivory must have known 
that the right hon. Gentleman would 
have done so by laying it on the Table 
of the House. But Sheriff Ivory did 
not consult the Home Secretary, and, as 
a matter of fact, the then Home Secre- 
tary, the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Derby, was dead inst 
the publication of it, and positively re- 
f to put the document on the Table 
of the House. Sheriff Ivory alleged 
that in a conversation with the Lord 
Advocate of that time he had received 
permission to publish the Report; but 
that the right hon. Gentleman the Mem- 
ber for Clackmannan (Mr. J. B. Balfour) 
denied. Sheriff Ivory, in his Report, 
spoke of Stewart as being the ringleader 
of the mob, an accusation which the 
result of Stewart’s trial proved to have 
been entirely unfounded. Actions 
having been brought against him, 
the Sheriff PE 3 to the Qrown 
to undertake his. defence, on the 
ground that the action which formed 
the subject of the cases was taken 
by him as servant of the Crown. The 
Lord Advocate pepriod thatif the Sheriff 
had acted properly, he would be able to 
defend his character, in which case, if 
he found himself unable to recover his 
pet it we: be ire ot held hi to Pas 
whether they wo ot hi i 
from the ped of his mae iy Fe a 
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question arose as to whether the Treasury 
had taken any steps to see that Sheriff 
Ivory had asked that his expenses 
from the pursuer in one of the cases 
where his defence was sustained 
before the indemnity was paid him by 
the Government. The fact was that, 
although there was sufficient money in 
the hands of the pursuer to pay the ex- 
penses, they were never asked for pay- 
ment. Sheriff Ivory did not consider it 
a dignified course to ask for his ex- 
penses, and in spite of this the Secretary 
to the Treasury was prepared to pay the 
money. In Stewart’s case, the Lord 
Advocate refused to recommend the 
Treasury to pay the expenses, asserting 
that the action of the Sheriff had been 
most imprudent, and it was utterly 
unusual, and opposed to official prece- 
dent, to publish a Report such as that 
supplied by the Sheriff without official 
sanction in writing. In the course of the 
correspondence which ensued it was 
stated that Sheriff Ivory was acting in 
bona fides, and believed he had the sanc- 
tion of the Lord Advocate for what 
he had done. Well, one circumstance 
threw great doubt upon Sheriff Ivory’s 
feeling in the matter — namely, that 
when he “peueron it he prefaced it with 
a lie—with a statement to the effect that 
it had been placed before a meeting of 
the Commissioners of Supply of Inver- 
ness-shire. I asked a Question about 
this, and was told that Sheriff Ivory 
had never laid the Report before the 
Commissioners of Supply of Inverness. 
This piece of duplicity on the Sheriff's 
part seems to me to be matched by the 
way that the matter was brought under 
our notice last Session, this Vote being 
putdownas “‘ Peterhead Harbour, Woods 
and Forests,” and so on. I hold that to 
pass this Vote would be a gross insult to 
the people of Scotland. There is not a 
man in the whole of that country who has 
been so severely criticized as Sheriff 
Ivory, and there isnot a man there who 
has given anything like the occasion for 
censure that he has given. After in vain 
approaching this House to seek redress, 
and being repulsed by Parliament—or 
the Parliament House element that has 
control in this House of Scotch affairs— 
we took the only means to have 
questions of important Constitutional 
rights settled. e—a large section of 
the Scotch people—were determined to 
put an end to these high-handed pro- 


Dr. Cameron 
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ceedings on Sheriff Ivory’s part, so we 
took the only course in our power. We 
subscribed to a fund to enable the ques- 
tion to be tried in the Law Courts, and 
there, forsooth, because Sheriff Ivory 
is found to have been wrong, or 
because it does not suit Sheriff Ivory 
to send in his bill of costs, the 
Treasury magnanimously come for- 
ward and make him a present of the 
whole sum out of the public money. 
That, [ say, is an insult to the 
people of Scotland, andI defy the Lord 
Advocate to get up and defend it without 
corn! a deliberate slight upon his 
redecessor. In Beaton’s case the agents 
for the pursuer were prepared to pay 
Sheriff Ivory’s expenses, but he did not 
apply for them. The Treasury paid 
them, and in recommending their pay- 
ment, the late Lord Advocate, I contend, 
showed the Sheriff too much favour. In 
the second case the then Lord Advocate 
went dead against the whole affair, 
being unable to see any reason what- 
ever to recommend a grant of money. 
The right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for Clackmannan said nothing to justify 
Sheriff Ivory; and I should like to 
know why that right hon. Gentleman’s 
letter, which was laid before the Lords 
of the Treasury, is not included in the 
apers which have been supplied tothe 
Ease ? I ask the attention of the Sec- 
retary to the Treasury to the fact of the 
omission of this letter. The calumnious 
and mendacious attacks of Sheriff Ivory 
upon myself and others have been put 
in the papers—why could not the 
Government have spared a nage for the 
letter of the late Lord Advocate, 
especially in view of the fact that they 
found their whole defence on that letter? 
I suppose it did not suit their purpose. 


Mr. JACKSON : It was private, 


*Drz. CAMERON: Then why did the 
Government go out of their way 
to act on this private document 
in the teeth of the official advice of their 
own Legal Adviser? Now, I have laid 
before the House as briefly as I can the 
facts of this case. We shall require to 
have a full explanation. I shall pro- 
bably have to recur to the matter again, 
as I am certain we shall have a 
deal of shuffling, and that it will be. 
necessary to put the facts very clearly 
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[* Oh, oh!”}] Well, I’can only judge 
y what has already taken place. The 
matter is a small one from a monetary 
point of view, but it is a large one in 
point of principle; and I venture to say 
that if the Treasury officials had prin- 
ciple at heart, as the amount in question 
is so small, they would rather have 
made a present of this £200 to Sheriff 
Ivory in payment of his expenses, as pri- 
vate subscribers have been content to do 
on the other side, than allow the case to be 
discussed in the House. I shall move 
the reduction of the Vote by the whole 
sum—that is to say, I shall oppose the 
Vote. 

*Tuz LORD ADVOOATE (Mr. J. P. B. 
Rosertson, Bute): The hon. Gentleman 
who has just sat down has certainly im- 
ported a tone of acrimony into the dis- 
cussion of this sum of £200, which has 
already been amply explained, because 


he has explained that while his speech 
poe to criticize the action of the 

vernment in refunding this money to 
a public servant, yet he personally has 
this complaint to make against Sheriff 
Ivory—namely, that Sheriff Ivory has 
defamed him (Dr, Cameron), 


*Dr. CAMERON: I made no com- 


plaint. I merely mentioned it as a 
matter of fact. It does not concern me. 


*Mr. J. P. B. ROBERTSON: He men- 
tioned that as a matter of fact inci- 
dentally, and then, anxious that persons 
in a responsible position should not de- 
fame others, proceeds to use against 
Sheriff Ivory language which, if used 
outside this House, would be distinctly 
held to be defamatory. The question 
is, how far are public officers to be de- 
fended by their superiors in this House, 
when Members of Parliament use lan- 
guage against them here which, if used 
elsewhere, would be clearly actionable ? 
This matter is a very clear one. In the 
first place, the hon. Gentleman has not 
mentioned the libel alleged to have been 
uttered by Sheriff Ivory. What Sheriff 
Ivory said was that a certain person 
was the ringleader of a mob and the 
chief promoter of lawlessness in the 


{Maron 7, 1889} 
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district, But under what circumstances 
was this written? Why, Sheriff Ivory, 
with the approval of the Government, 
went down on an expedition to arrest 
those who were the riogleaders in what 
were unquestionably lawless proceed- 
ings. He went down and executed a 
most difficult, delicate, and invidious 
duty, and on his return it became 
necessary for him to write a Report 
of the result of his proceedings. 
That Report was presented to the 
Lord Advocate. The document he 
prepared contained a full report of 
what had taken place, and incidentally 
@ person was named as one of the ring- 
leaders of the mob. That was not an 
opinion of Sheriff Ivory’s; but he 
founded his statement upon the distinct 
information of those accountable to him 
upon the subject; and therefore, in 
making his statement to the Lord Ad- 
vocate, Sheriff Ivory was doing no more 
than his duty. But the matter did not 
end there. Hecame to town and saw 
the Lord Advocate, and the result of 
that interview was that Sheriff Ivory 
carried away the impression that the 
Lord Advocate recommended or told him 
to send his Report to the newspapers. 
The reason why that was a plausible 
step was very obvious. It was because 
defamatory statements had been made 
against this learned Sheriff, and because 
every attempt was being made by agi- 
tators to bring him into disrepute, and 
it was only just that in some form 
or other the ep should have brought 
before them the lines of his defence. That 
was Sheriff Ivory’s opinion, and the 
opinion of the Lord Advocate. The hon. 
Gentleman the Member for the College 
Division of Glasgow (Dr. Cameron) 
allows that if Sheriff Ivory, instead of 
sending his Report to the papers, had 
placed it before the Government, and 
the Government had laid it upon the 
Table of the House, it could then have 
been published. 


*Dr. CAMERON . I beg pardon. I 
distinctly said that the Home Secretary 
refused to lay it upon the Table. 

*Mr. J. P. B. ROBERTSON: But he 
pointed out that it was in the power of 
the Government to publish it, Olearly 
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Sheriff Ivory could have obtained it 

publication. He could have sent his 
Report to the Police Committee of Inver- 
ness, and they would have been at 
liberty to publish it in one way or 
another. If that were all, there would 
have been no difficulty in getting the 
document published under the shelter 
of privilege, and then there could have 
heen no action in respect of it. The sole 
technical point was this—that Sheriff 
Ivory sent the Report direct to the news- 
papers instead of to the authorities. Ac- 
cordingly Sheriff Ivory’s error lies not 
in the fact of publication, but merely in 
the mode of publication. The only point 
attempted to be made against Sheriff 
Ivory is the frankness and directness 
with which the publication was made- 
Sheriff Ivory was under the belief 
that the Lord Advocate had authorized 
the publication of the Report. I re 

gret that my right hon. Friend the 
Member for Olackmannan is not here, 
because I have reason to know that he 
would have completely confirmed what 
is now stated. If any of his Colleagues 
sitting on the bench opposite are going 
to take part in the discussion, I presume 
they have been made acquainted with 
his views. There can be no doubt that 
Sheriff Ivory acted in the bond fide belief 
that the Lord Advocate had approved of 
the publication of the Report in fhe 
newspapers; and what the Government 
had to consider was whether an error 
—which was merely a misconception of 
what took place at aninterview—was one 
which should be visited with liability 
for the payment of this £200? As 
a matter of fact,Sheriff Ivory had been 
discharging the duty of a public 
gervant under great difficulties; and I 
trust that this House will affirm that it 
isthe duty of the Government to sustain 
the action of public officers, even when 
they err, if they act in good faith. That 
is a point on which I hope the Committee 
will not give an undecided opinion, and 


Mr. J. P. B. Robertson 
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it is the only question raised in the 
sent pi ™ 


Mrz. CALDWELL: I think if the 
right hon. Gentleman the Lord Advocate 
had referred to the circumstances of the 
action, he would have seen that it was 
one which altogether precluded the idea 
of privilege. Icannot agree that, when 
an officer takes a certain action in the 
execution of his duty, he is invariably 
entitled to the protection of the Trea- 
sury. The ground of action in this 
particular case was that Sheriff Ivory 
was acting altogether outside his judi- 
cial functions. There could have been 
no action whatever based on the footing 
that Sheriff Ivory had acted according to 
the duty that devolved on him; but the 
sole ground of action was that he pub- 
lished this Report without a 
acting, in so doing, altogether outside 
his proper functions, and, therefore, 
having no title to protection. How was 
the matter decided? The then Lord 
Advocate stated very clearly that Sheriff 
Ivory, in publishing a confidential 
document, had not acted prudently. 


It being midnight, the Chairman left 
the Chair to make his Report to the 
House. 


Progress reported. 
House resumed. 


MOTIONS. 
—_— 


FRIENDLY SOCIETIES COMMITTEE, 
Ordered, That Mr. James Stuart be discharged 
from the Select Committee on Friendly 
Societies. 
Ordered, That Mr. Cremer be added to the 
Committee.—(Mr. Arnold Morley.) 


TRIAL BY JURY (IRELAND) BILL. 

On Motion of Mr. Sexton, Bill to amend the 
law relating to Trial by Jury in Ireland, 
ordered to be brought in by Mr. Sexton, Mr. 
Hunter, Mr. T. M. Healy, and Mr. Edmuod 
Robertson. 

Bill presented, and read first time. [Bill 150.] 


House adjourned at five minutes 
after Twelve o'clock, 
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HOUSE OF LORDS, 


Friday, 8th March, 1889. 


Their Lordships met, and having 
gone through the business on the paper 
(which consisted of the Second Reading of 
certain unopposed Private Bills) without 
debate, 

House adjourned at half past Four o’clock, 


till Monday next, a quarter before 
Eleven o'clock. 





HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Friday, 8th March, 1889. 


PRIVATE BUSINESS. 


—o——_ 


LONDON CENTRAL (SUBWAY) RAIL- 
WAY BILL (By Order). 
SECOND READING. 
Order for Second Reading read. 
Motion made, and Question proposed, 


“That the Bill be now read a second 
time.” 


Mr. SEAGER HUNT (Marylebone, 
W.): I rise for the purpose of moving 
that this Bill be read a second time on 
this day six months. It is a Bill which 
contains provisions of an exceedingly 
novel character. The line itself goes 
from nowhere and leads to nowhere ; it 
18 an experiment in the shape of con- 
struction, and it is to run right 

ugh some of the best streets of 
London—from St. James’s Street to 
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Shaftesbury Avenue, and then on to 
Holborn Circus. It will disturb people 
who have only recently been enabled to 
settle down in the locality; it will pro- 
duce a great hindrance to trade; and, in 
addition, the Company will not be com- 
pelled to take the whole of the property 
their projected line will interfere with, 
because by one of the provisions of the 
Bill they can take what portion of a 
particular property they choose—that is 
to say, they can take the underground 
portion of a shop without being com- 
pelled to take that which is above 
ground. It runs through a street which 
is now one of the leading lines of com- 
munication between the North and South 
of London, and the competition which 
will necessarily spring up between the 
omnibuses and the railway for the 
traffic of the district will, in the end, be 
ruinous to both. So far as the capital 
is concerned, it is to consist of 74,950 
ordinary shares of £10 each, and 500 
deferred shares of £1 each, and the 
management and control of the under- 
taking will be virtually in the hands of 
the deferred shareholders. This is cer- 
tainly one of the most novel features we 
have yet seen jn connection with railway 
enterprize. There is another curious 
feature—namely, power to sell the rail- 
way to the London County Council, and 
when we come to look at the amount of 
capital proposed to be spent, the means 
of communication which already exist, 
and have regard to the fact that the 
undertaking is to be carried on solely 
by five gentlemen acting as directors, I 
think the House will agree with me 
that it is not a Bill that ought to be 


passed. 

*Mx. GAINSFORD BRUCE (Fins- 
bury, Holborn): I beg to second the 
Amendment, and I regret that in 
addressing the House for the first time 


30 
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I should have to ask the House to do 
what it isordinarily very reluctant to do 
—namely, reject a Private Bill on the 
Second Reading. I hope, however, to 
be able to place before the House reasons 
why the Bill should be rejected. Itisa 
scheme for carrying a railway from the 
top of St. James’s Street to Holborn 
Circus in threesections—(No. 1) from St. 
James’s Street to (No. 2) the south west 
corner of Shaftesbury Avenue; from 
Shaftesbury Avenue to Oxford Street, 
and (No, 3) from Oxford Street to Hol- 
born Circus. The line, when constructed, 
will not be in communication -with any 
other line of railway. The promoters 
may say that it is the beginning of a new 
system,and that it is capable of indefinite 
extension ; but when we consider the 
enormous inconvenience and interference 
with traffic which must result from the 
carrying out of extensive works in great 
thoroughfares of London, I think hon. 
Members will concur with me that it 
ought not to be left to private indivi- 
duals to lay down a line a mile and a- 
half in length between any points that 
caprice may determine in the centre of 
London, leaving it to chance or accident 
to determine whether hereafter the 
scheme is capable of such development 
as to form a connecting link between 
distant parts of the Metropolis. In my 
opinion the public have suffered in 
times past from the too great readiness 
of Parliament to sanction partially 
developed railway schemes. Already 
London is cut up by railways; and the 
public, although they have suffered the 
maximum of inconvenience, have as yet 
derived only the minimum of accommo- 
dation. The line, when constructed, is to 
be worked by electricity. Professors of 
science, who also claim to be prophets, 
tell us that electricity is destined to 
supersede steam as the locomotive 
power; I am not concerned to doubt 
their prophecy, but all I say is that the 
time has not yet arrived. With the ex- 
ception of the toy railway at Brighton, I 
am not aware that at present there 
is a single line which is worked by elec- 
tricity, and it has not yet been deter- 
mined that electricity can be used with 
such regularity and certainty as is neces- 
sary for business purposes. I think 
some stress ought to be laid on the hu- 
midity of the climate with which the 
electricians will have to cope. The un- 
dertaking is put forward as an experi- 


Mr. Gainsford Bruce 


{COMMONS} 
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ment, but I wish the hon. Members for 
Stoke-upon-Trent (Mr. W. L. Bright) 
and Wolverhampton (Sir W. Plowden), 
whose names are on the back of the 
Bill, had, in the first instance, tried it in 
their own districts before attempting to 
carry it out in the Metropolis. I main- 
tain that not only is the scheme in 
itself impracticable, but that the means 
by which it is proposed to carry it out 
are indicative of the unsoundness of the 
proposals in the Bill. The promoters 
seem to have ransacked every: Parlia- 
mentary precedent in order to take ad- 
vantage of every clause at any time 
sanctioned granting special favours to 
promoters of companies, so that the 
Company ask for the maximum of 
privilege and the public are deprived 
of nearly ali the protection which the 
Land Clauses Act was intended to 
provide. For the first time in the 
history of legislation the promoters 
have introduced the principle of 
founders’ shares. In comparatively 
recent times founders’ shares have been 
introduced in Limited Liability Com- 
panies, founded on contract. It may 
be right, when a number of persons are 
brought together, to carry out a pro- 
posal that a founder should be remune- 
rated somehow or other, but a proposal 
to pay a founder 900 per cent of the 
funds of the Company is very novel in- 
deed, and involves a principle which I 
think the House will be very jealous to 
sanction. It may be right where the 
shareholders come in by agreement 
upon particular terms to pay 900 per 
cent, but this House cannot by Act of 
Parliament turn £500 into £5,000, and 
yet that is what this Bill does. Having 
regard to the fact that the Bill is an 
experiment, and taking into account 
also the mode by which it is proposed 
to carry it out, I think tae House will 
do well to reject it. 


1252 


Amendment proposed, to leave out 
the word ‘‘ now,” and at the end of the 
Question to add the words “upon this 
day six months.””—(Mr. Seager Hunt.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That the word 
‘now’ stand part of the Question.” 


Mr. W. L. BRIGHT (Stoke-upon- 
Trent): There seems to be a great dea 
of misapprehension in regard to this 
Bill. The hon. Member for West 
Marylebone (Mr. Seager Hunt) began 
by saying that it is proposed to take 
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underground property and leave that 
which is overhead. If he will take 
the trouble to examine the Bill, he will 
find that it is not true. Then he said 
that in certain streets omnibuses are 
careering to and fro from morning till 
night. That is exactly what we say— 
namely, that the street traffic is so great 
that it is necessary to divert some 
of it. As to the founders’ shares, they 
are simply deferred shares, and they are 
provided for the simple purpose of pay- 
ing the expenses of those who will have 
to construct the railway. The interest 
upon them will, however, be deferred 
until 5 per cent on the ordinary capital 
has been paid to the ordinary share- 
holders of the Oompany. I submit that 
if the Metropolitan and District Rail- 
ways had been made upon this principle 
anyone who embarked his capital at the 
commencement of those schemes would, 
up to the present moment, never have 
realized a single sixpence out of them. 
So far as the clause in the Bill relating 
to the voting power of the deferred 
shareholders is concerned, we abandon 
the provision altogether, and agree that 
the ordinary shareholders shall have 
full control of the Company, and that 
the qualification of directors shall also 
be decided by the shareholders. The 
clause entitling the London County 
Council to buy the railway is a usual 
one, and simply entitles the Council to 
find money or take shares. Hon. 
Members will be aware that the City of 
London subscribed £300,000 to the 
Metropolitan Railway. These, however, 
are all of them questions of detail, and 
I submit that they can only be discussed 
properly in a Committee upstairs. The 
shopkeepers of Holborn oppose the Bill, 
and I find that a gentleman named 
Wallace has taken the chair at one or 
two meetings which have been called in 
opposition to the Bill. Mr. Wallace is 
a large shopkeeper in Holborn, and he 
is very indignant at this scheme; but 
I find that in 1884 this very gentle- 
man stated that some thousands 
of persons were daily resorting 
to his premises from all parts of the 
Metropolis and the suburbs, and that 
any as that would give facilities of 
access cheaply, expeditiously, and com- 
fortably, would be a boon. In the face 
of this declaration, can the House con- 
sider that the opposition of this gentle- 
man is worth much? It is said thatthe 
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omnibus fare is only one penny. Well, 
we are only going to charge a penny. 
But I submit that all the difficulties 
which have been raised are difficulties 
which ought to be settled in Com- 
mittee; we are perfectly ready to face 
the Committee. We believe that we 
have sufficient evidence to prove our 
case; and we ask this House to read 
the Bill a second time. 

*Sir R. N. FOWLER (London) : I 
have presented a petition, Sir, very 
numerously signed, from my constituency 
against this Bill. It seems to me to in- 
volve a new movement as regards un- 
derground railways, and that we are 
hardly in a position to deal with the 
question piecemeal until this House 
has investigated the whole subject. 
Nearly 30 years ago, a very influential 
Committee of this House, presided over 
by the present Earl of Derby, inquired 
into the railway system of London. I 
think that the Metropolis owes a great 
deal to the labours of that Committee; 
and before we enter into the ques- 
tion again, 1 think it is desirable 
that we should appoint a strong Com- 
mittee to inquire into the whole sub- 
ject. 

Mr. ISAACSON (Tower Hamlets, 
Stepney): I wish to enter my most 
emphatic protest against a Member of 
Parliament using the machinery of this 
House for the purpose of promoting 
public Companies in order to foist shares. 
upon a misguided and gulled public. 
In this case we have an hon. Member, 
who represents Stoke - upon - Trent, 
coming here to teach the Metropolitan 
Members what is necessary for the 
benefit of London. We, the Metro- 
politan Members, are rather a numerous 
body, and we fancy that we know quite 
as much about London as an hon. 
Member who represents a constituency 
like Stoke-upon-Trent. And what is it 
that the hon. Member wishes the House 
todo? He asks us to sanction an ad- 
ditional expenditure of a million of 
money upon an underground railway, 
when many millions have already been 
expended on similar undertakings, and 
up to the present day the unfortunate 
shareholders have not received sixpence 
in the shape of dividends. I do not 
think that the machinery of the House 
of Commons ought to be employed in 
order to foist such schemes upon the 
public. 
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Mr. COGHILL (Newecastle-under- 
Lyme): I cannot help regarding this 
scheme as one of the most foolish pro- 

ositions ever submitted to this House. 

t is a Bill introduced in the interests of 
the Met: opolis. yet th» name of no Metro- 
politan Mocsber is on the back of it; 
thé only names which appear are those 
of the hon. Member for Stoke-upon- 
‘Trent and the hon. Member for Wolver- 
hampton. I think that if those hon. 
Members would devote a little more of 
their time to their own constituents 
instead of to the Metropolis their services 
would be of considerably more value 
than they are at present. Uf all the 
streets of which we ought to be proud in 
London, St. James’s Street is one of them. 
It is one of the finest streets in this 
capital or in any capital in Europe, 
and yet it is proposed to run an under- 
ground railway from the top end of it to 
Holborn Cireus. I think it is most 
undesirable that such a railway should 
‘be allowed to run through the heart of 
London, and I can only characterize the 
circular sent to Members of this House 
this morning by the hon. Member for 
Stoke-upon-Trent as an outrage upon 
good taste. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE (Northamp- 
ton): The hon. Member who has just 
sat down commenced by saying that this 
is a Bill which concerns the Metropolitan 
Members alone ; therefore, as represent- 
ing Newcastle-under-Lyme, he gives us 
his views on the subject. The hon. 
Member attacked the hon. Member for 
Stoke-upon-Trent, and he says that a 
circular has been sent round by which 
my hon. Friend is an outrage upon the 
House. Ido notthinkitnecessary to make 
any further reply thanthis—that the hon. 
Gentleman who has just sat down is an 
Unionist. Then, again, there was the 
hon. Member for Stepney (Mr. Isaacson). 
I never heard such arguments 
addressed to this House. If the hon. 
Member would bring forward a pro- 
posal that no Member of this House 
should be a Director of a Company, 
that would be a matter for discussion, 
but to say that he will oppose a Bill be- 
cause of the Members whose names are 
on the back of it is going a little too 


far. 

Mr. ISAACSON: What I said was, 
that this was a Bill proposed by Mem- 
bers of Parliament who have no con- 
nection with the locality which it affects: 


}UUMMONSB} 
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Mr. LABOUCHERE: The hon. 
Gentleman protested against the use of 
the machinery of Parliament for the pur- 
pose of carrying Railway Bills. But 
how can a railway be made without the 
consent of Parliament? I came, as I 
always do, with a very open mind to the 
consideration of this measure. If my 
mind was closed at all, it was to a certain 
extent closed against the Bill, because I 
thought it contained an improper clause 
—namely, the clause which threw the 
voting power into the hands of a few 
individuals. That clause, however, has 
been entirely given up by the promoters 
of the Bill, and I find it is an entire mis- 
take to suppose that there is any inten- 
tion on the part of the promoters to take 
portions of houses. The proposal is 
simply this: to be allowed to take any 
portion of a cellar running under the 
roadway without being obliged to take 
the rest of the house. In the event of 
a dispute, the matter, by the Bill, is to be 
referred to a jury,so that full and 
ample compensation may be given to the 
owner of the house for any injury he 
may sustain. I do not, therefore, think 
that that is a point which ought to pre- 
vent us from referring the Bill to a Com- 
mittee. It is said that the Bill will in- 
volve a disturbance of the streets and a 
hindrance to the traffic; but that is an 
argument against any improvement in 
the Metropolis. No doubt the construc- 
tion of this Railway will disturb the 
streets, but I find that the Bill provides 
that a large subway shall be made by 
the Company to carry all the gas and 
water pipes, and I apprehend that when 
that subway is made the disturbance of 
the streets will be much less than it is at 
present, for we know by painful ex- 
perience that at the present moment 
the streets are being taken up every day 
by some gas or water company. There 
will be a disturbance for once and all, 
and it will then, toa great extent, cease. 
We are told that we ought not to pass 
this Bill because it is likely to injure 
the omnibus traffic ; but that is similar to 
the argument that was used against the 
institution of railways—namely, that 
they would injure the stage coaches. I, 
as an inhabitant of London, and one of 
the public, think that this line will be of 
great advantage tothe public, and forthat 
reason I shall vote in favour of it. I have 
no personal interest in it except as one 
of the public. The Member for the 
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City of London (Sir R. Fowler) tells us 
that we ought to appoint a Committee to 
investigate the railway ayetem in 
London. We have already had a Com- 
mittee, and it gave us the Underground 
Railway system that already exists in 

London, and this Bill simply proposes 
to add toit. The real question is this, 
whether primd fucte this is a system 
which ought to be submitted to a Select 
Committee, and I think it is. 

*Mr. COURTNEY (Cornwall, Bod- 
min): No doubt this is a scheme 
which involves many proposals of con- 
siderable novelty. It proposes to run 
under a very important part of London, 
commencing from the top of St. James’ 
Street, and it proposes to use a power 
of locomotion which as yet has been 
practically untried. There may be 
some practical difficulty in carrying out 
the scheme, and the line may prove to 
be unworkable, but I think the case 

resented by the promoters is one which 
is entitled to reasonable examination. 
It will be backed up by guarantees of 
the usual character, and all doubtful 

uestions, whether engineering or 
financial, or the relations between the 
Company and the Metropolitan au- 
thorities, will be closely examined by a 

Committee, to which alone we can look 
for a solution of such questions. I do 
not think that the hon. Member for 
Holborn (Mr. Gainsford Bruce), who 
spoke with great ability against the 
Bill, adduced a single argument 
which might not be _ brought 
against any scheme, or which ought to 
dy us from referring the Bill to a 

lect Committee in the usual form. 
There was one provision in the Bill 
which was of a character that I think 
no Committee would pass, and if it were 
accepted by a Committee I do not think 
it would be sanctioned by the House 
itself—namely, the proposal that the 
founders’ shares should be able to 
outvote or to nullify any vote of the 
ordinary shareholders. It was a pro- 
vision rasbly inserted in the Bill, and I 
am glad to hear from the hon. Member 
for Stoke-upon-Trent that it has been 
entirely abandoned. The mere creation 
of founders’ shares is an item of 
novelty, but it does not appear to be one 
that ought not to be investigated with 
perfect fulness. There may be no 
reason for believing that founders’ 

shares, properly controlled, may not be a 
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judicious way of meeting the preliminar 
expenses of.schemes of this nature. { 
would suggest to the House that we 
should act upon the ordinary principles. 
which guide.us in regard to Private 
Bills, and refer this measure to a Select. 
Committee, who will have full power to 
consider all the points which have been 
raised. 

*Mr. BARTLEY (Islington, N.): As 
a Metropolitan Member and one who 
has been in London all his life, I think 
the great object we ought to have at heart 
is the provision of favilities for moving 
readily and cheaply from one part of the 
Metropolis to the other. ow, the 
only argument I have heard against this 
railway is that it isan experiment. If 
the House of Commons had thrown out 
every railway scheme which was an 
experiment, I am afraid that we should 
have been in a state of barbarism 
as regards travelling at this moment. 
I have no doubt that if this scheme 
can be successfully carried out it 
will he of immense value. The idea 
that it will ruin the omnibus traffic is a 
very old, fashioned notion. The Under- 
ground Railway, so far from ruining the 
ompibuses as was originally predicted, 
has greatly added to their traffic. 


Mr. SEAGER HUNT: What I 
said, or meant to say, was that 
the omnibus fares at this moment. 


are very low, and that the con- 
struction of this railway is likely 
to bring about a competition between 
the omnibuses and the railway which 
will reduce the fares and make the 
traffic ruinous to both parties. 

*Mr. BARTLEY: That is the argu- 
ment which was used when the omnibus 
fares were much higher than they are 
now, but the London General Omnibus 
Company manage to pay a dividend of 
10 per cent. I trust that the Bill will, 
as is usual in such cases, be referred to 
a Select Committee, and that the scheme 
will prove to be a useful addition to the 
system of underground railways. 

Siz W. HARCOURT (Derby): It is 
very rarely that I take part in the 
discussion of a Private Bill, but I think 
that we should be adopting a strong 
course if we were to refuse to refer this 
or any other Railway Bill to a Select 
Committee. There are, no doubt, 
questions of great importance involved 
in this proposal, but they will receive 
full consideration at the hands of 
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a Committee, and the House must re- 
collect that in reading the Bill a second 
time it will not be parting with its juris- 
diction in the matter, because if, after 
the investigation upstairs, the House is 
dissatisfied with the proposals contained 
in the Bill, it will always have the power 
of throwing it out upon the Third Read- 
ing. I quite agree with the hon, Mem- 
ber for Islington (Mr. Bartley) that it is 
of the utmost importance to provide all 
classes of society, and especially the 
humbler classes, with facilities for cheap 
travelling. To throw out, a Bill of this 
kind on the Second Reading would, I 
think, be an unusual and an unwise 
course, and therefore, although I do not 
often vote upon a Private Bill, I shall 
vote in favour of this. 

Mr. J. ROWLANDS (Finsbury, E.): 
I am not going to oppose the Second 
Reading of the Bill, but I propose to 
reserve to myself the right to oppose it 
upon the Third Reading if I think it 
necessary. I came down to the House 
determined to vote against the Second 
Reading, but the promoters have now 
withdrawn some of the most objection- 
able clauses. I think the Bill is one 
which might be carefully investigated 
by a Select Committee. 


Question ‘‘ That the word ‘ now’ stand 
part of the Question,” put, and agreed to, 


Bill read a second time, and referred 
to a Select Committee. 


MOTIONS. 


—_—oj——— 
KILSYTH AND BONNYBRIDGE RAILWAY BILL. 


Ordered, That the Order [27th February] that 
the Kilsyth and Bonnybridge Railway Bill be 
referred to the Examiners of Petitions for 
Private Bills be read and discharged. 

Ordered, That the Bill be withdrawn.—(Mr. 
Herbert Gardner.) 


EXPERIMENTS ON LIVING ANIMALS BILL. 

Address for Copy of the Report from the 
Inspector showing the number of Experiments 
performed on Living Animals during the year 
1888, under licences granted under the Act, 39 
and 40 Vic. c. 77, distinguishing painless from 
Pompe Experiments (in continuation of Par- 
iamentary Paper, No. 186, of Session 1888). 
— (Mr. Stuart- Wortley.) 


GUNS AND PROJECTILES (PALLISER SYSTEM) 
BILL. 

Address for Return of number of Guns con- 
verted on the Palliser system, and of the ap- 
proximate weight of the Shot and Shell cast on 
the Palliser system.—(Col. Nolan.) ‘ 


Sir W. Harcourt 


{COMMONS} 
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IRELAND—OONSTABLE M‘NEANY. 

Mr. BLANE (Armagh, 8.): I beg to 
ask the Chief Secretary to the Lord 
Lietenant of Ireland if it has been 
reported to him that Constable M‘Neany 
pointed in a threatening manner his 
revolver at aman named Patrick O’Don- 
nell, on 28th January, in County Done 
gal; if other constables have been 
reported in a similar way; and, if he 
will make inquiries as to complaints on 
the subject ? 

Tue CHIEF SECRETARY ror IRE- 
LAND (Mr. A. J. Batrour, Manchester, 
East): The Constabulary Authorities 
report that it is the case that O’ Donnell 
has alleged that the constable pointed a 
revolver at him, and threatened to shoot 
him. The case has been returned for 
trial at the Assizes to be held in a few 
days. No other constables appear to 
have been reported in a similar way. 
I shall, of course, make full inquiry 
as to any specific complaints on the 
subject. 


INFRINGEMENTS OF THE COAL MINES 
REGULATION ACT, 1888. 

Mr. CUNINGHAME GRAHAM 
(Lanark, N.W.): I beg to ask the 
Secretary of State for the Home De- 
partment whether the workmen em- 
ployed in Knockterra Pit appointed 
Mr. Keir Hardie, their Union Secretary, 
to intimate to the manager their ap- 
pointment of a check-weigher; whether 
the manager refused to accept the in- 
timation from Mr. Hardie; whether the 
Mines Inspector for the district refused 
to interfere in the matter ; and, whether, 
in view of these facts, a body of work- 
men have not power. to appoint their 
Union Secretary to make an intimation 
on their behalf; and, if they have such 
power, on what grounds the Inspector 
of Mines refused to prosecute the mana- 
ger for a breach of ‘‘The Coal Mines 
Regulation Act, 1888,” in having pre- 
vented the check-weigher from perform- 
ing his duties after such legal notice had 
been given? I beg also to ask the Sec- 
retary of State for the Home Depart- 
ment whether notice of the election of 
a check-weigher at Knockterra Pit was 
made to the manager in writing, signed 
by two of the workmen; whether, on 
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the morning following the said notice 
being given, the two men signing it 
were dismissed and the check-weigher 

revented by force from performing his 

uty; and, whether this case was re- 
ported to the Inspector of Mines, who 
caused an investigation to be made, and 
found the facts to be as recited above ; 
and, if so, whether it is in contempla- 
tion to prosecute the manager for a 
contravention of the provisions of the 
Mines Act; and, if not, can he explain 
for what reason ? 

Toe HOME SECRETARY (Mr. H. 
Martruews, Birmingham, East): Mr. 
Keir Hardie wrote a letter to the over- 
man of the Knockterra pit informing 
him that Richard Young had been duly 
elected check-weigher by the miners em- 


Drawing 
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_ in the pit. He did not state that 
e was appointed by the workmen to 
give this notice, and the owners of the 
pit refused to accept it. The inspector, | 
on being appealed to, wrote to both 
parties, saying it was a pity that such 
disputes should arise, and pointing out 





that, in his opinion, the owners were 
entitled to an intimation from the work- ; 
men themselves and not from an out-' 
sider. Afterwards, two workmen in the 
pit left a letter for Mr. Angus, the 





manager, informing him that they had | 
been appointed by the workmen to give | 
him notice of the appointment of a' 
check-weigher, and after Mr. Angus had | 
received this letter the check-weigher , 
was installed in his position. In the | 
meantime, the two workmen had been | 
dismissed by the overman, not for giving | 
the notice, but for absenting themselves | 
from work. They have since been re- 
instated, and are at work again. On) 
the general question I have nothing | 
to add to what I said in the House on 
the 28th ult. 

Mr. FENWICK (Northumberland, | 
Wansbeck): Will the right hon. Gentle- | 
man say whether a notice tendered on | 


behalf of the workmen by the general | 
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not take upon myself to say what, in all 
cases, will be sufficient. 


IRELAND—FATHER STEPHENS. 

Mr. BLANE: I beg to ask the Chief 
Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ire- 
land whether part of. the evidence 
against the Rev. Daniel Stephens, of 
Falcarragh, county Donegal, who was 
recently sentenced for conspiracy against 
payment of rents to six months’ im- 
prisonment in Londonderry Gaol, was 
statements made on oath as witness 
before two Resident Magistrates sitting 
under the provisions of the Criminal 
Law and Procedure (Ireland) Act, which 
statements were used against him in his 
own trial; and, if so, can he state if 
such be English Court practice except in 
case of perjury; if the second part of 
the case consisted of evidence of a letter 
found in a drawer ‘at the house of the 
Rev. James M‘Fadden, P.P. Gweedore, 
said to be in handwriting of defendant ; 
whether any proof of publicity amongst 
the tenants of the Olphert estate were 
given at trial; and, if he can state the 


| grounds of decision relied on by Resi- 


dent Magistrates ? 

Mz. A. J. BALFOUR: I am informed 
that the defendant has appealed. I am, 
therefore, precluded at the present time 
from making any statement in regard 
to the evidence produced or with respect 
to the grounds of the decision come to. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY (Longford, N.): 
Will the right hon. Gentleman state as 
a matter of fact whether a portion of 
the evidence produced against Mr. 
Stephens was evidence he had given 
himself in the case of another defen- 
dant ? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I would 
rather not answer Questions on this 
matter, as an appeal is pending. 


DRAWING IN SCHOOLS. 
Sir HENRY ROSCOE (Manchester, 





secretary of their Association is in-| 8.): I beg to ask the Vice President of 
sufficient under the provisions of the the Committee of Council on Education 
Act ? | whether, before the issue of the Minute 

Mr. MATTHEWS: I am afraid 1, of the Committee of Council on Educa- 
must decline to give an opinion ,on a| tion in January, extending to Scotland 
legal question arising under the Act. the provision that no grant for drawing 
The section is not explicit as to the! should be-made on account of girls to 
manner in which the notice is to be| whom cookery is not also taught, due 
given. I gave the best answer I could | account was taken of the circumstances 
on the 28th of last month,’and I will| of Scotch mixed schools and the 
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opinions of Scotch educational authori- 
ties; whether he is aware that the 
effect of this restriction in England has 
been largely to crush out the teaching 
of drawing to both boys and girls in 
mixed schools; whether it is antici- 
ted that this will be the case in Scot- 
and under the new Minute; and, 
whether, since this is in direct conflict 
rith the advice of the Report of the 
Royal Commission on Technical In- 
struction, and of both the majority and 
inority of the Royal Commission on 
canned Education, in all of which 
the extension of drawing teaching is 
strongly recommended, he can see his 
may to remove the restriction ? 

E VICE PRESIDENT oF THE 
COUNCIL on EDUCATION (Sir W. 
Hart Dyxz, Kent, Dartford): The 
form in which the Minute was issued 
x due to an understanding with the 

reasury that Scotland should be placed 
on an equality with England, but there 
is no reason, so far as I know, why the 
change should have the effect my hon. 

riend seems to anticipate, seeing that 
in mixed schools boys alone may be 
taught drawing, as, I believe, is largely 
done in England. Further changes in 
the English Code are in prospect which 
will, I hope, facilitate and promote the 
Waching of drawing to both boys and 


girls. 

Mr. BUCHANAN (Edinburgh, W.) : 
Was the Scotch Education Department 
consulted before the Minute was issued ? 

Sm W. HART DYKE: I apprehend 
that was the case; but I have no right 
to answer positively in the absence of 
my right hon. Friend the Lord Advo- 
cate. 

Mr. T. E. ELLIS (Merionethshire) : 
When is it proposed to lay the new Code 
on the Table ? 

Sr W. HART DYKE: The new 
Code will be plosed on the Table well 
within the limit of time—probably 
within the next fortnight. 


IRELAND — THE TREATMENT OF 
MICHAEL DAVITT IN THE CONVICT 
PRISONS. 


Mr. BLUNDELL MAPLE (Camber- 
well, Dulwich): I beg to ask the Secre- 
tary of State for the Home Department 
if his attention has been called to Mr. 
Michael Davitt’s letter, which ap 
in the Pall Mall Gasette of 4th March in- 


Sir Henry Roscoe 


{COMMONS} 
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stant, in which hestates that, having been 
tried and convicted in 1870, on @ 
of treason-felony, he was d ed to 


the level of a non-political p ; is 
it true that he was so treated, and 
dressed like a convict in Portland in 
1881-2, or did he receive any exceptional 
indulgence; and, when in Dartmoor, 
was he made to wear acollar and yoked 
to a cart to do the work of a beast of 
burden ? 

Sm W. HARCOURT (Derby): With 
the assent of the Home Secretary, as 

of this Question relates to a matter 
in my knowledge, I will answer that 
— of the hon. Member’s Question. 
at I have to reply to is the 
second paragraph of the Question. 
As to what took place on the first 
imprisonment of Michael Davitt, I know 
nothing. It was not under my admin- 
istration. But as to what took 
in 1881-2 I will reply. The hon, 
Member asks whether Davitt was treated 
and dressed as a convict in Portland, or 
whether he received any exceptional in- 
dulgence. I will first answer that in 
the words of Davitt himself. He wrote 
a letter to me—very much to my sur- 
rise—immediately he was released from 
ortland. In it he says— 

‘- Learning since my release from Portland 
that I am indebted to you for whatever kind 
treatment I have received while incarcerated 
there, I beg you will accept this as an expression 
of my grateful ceaevtaneiak of such kind- 
ness,” 


That is the first answer, and they are 
his thanks for the exceptional treatment 
he received. As it is a matter of some 
importance, I will tell the hon. Gentle- 
man what the exceptional treatment was. 
Mr. Michael Davitt was arrested on 
February 4, a Friday, and I gave im- 
mediate directions that he was not to 
be treated as an ordinary convict, andI 
wish it to be quite understood that I 
acted on my own personal respon- 
sibility as Secretary of State, on the 
authority of the Prisons Act, by 
which the control of all prisons 
and prisoners is vested in and exercised 
by the Secretary of State. So that the 
Home Secretary is the prison authority. 
The Prison Commissioners are stated in 
the 6th section to be appointed for the | 
purpose of aiding the Secretary of State 
in carrying out the provisions of the 


peared | Act, and in the 9th section they are 


ordered in the exercise of their powers 
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to conform to any directions of the 
Secretary of State which they ma 
receive from time to time. Therefore 
considered it my duty to determine and 
order how Mr. Davitt should he treated. 
I accordingly sent for Sir E. Du Cane, 
one of the ablest administrators I have 
ayer come across, and told him what my 
yiews were, and desired him to com- 
municate them to the Governor of 
Portland Prison. As far as my recollec- 
tion s, Sir E. Du Cane entirely 
coincided with my view, although I 
need hardly say, if he had not done so, 
he would have loyally carried it out. 
Mr. Davitt haying been arrested upon 
the Friday, on the Monday, February 7, 
I was asked a Question in the House 
of Commons upon the subject, and I 
stated then that Mr. Davitt was to be 
removed to Portland, and wasnot to have 
his hair cut. The next thing I directed 
was that he should not be moved in his 
prison clothes. These, of course, were 
special directions in his case. Im- 
mediately upon his being removed to 
Portland, I had an application, which I 
also stated to the House—indeed, every- 
thing I did in this matter was stated to 
the House of Commons in the presence 
of a very experienced Home Secretary, 
Sir Richard Cross, who could huve 
challenged my conduct if he had 
thought it open to observation. This 
ap lication refer to was made on 
ebruary 11th, and was from a private 
friend of Mr. Davitt’s, to see him. That 
was not allowed by the prison rules. I 
ought to have mentioned, when I re- 
ferred to the Prisons Act,that the convict 
risons are not under the Prisons Act, 
ut the authority of the Secretary of 
State is the same; in fact, if it be pos- 
sible, he has more absolute control over 
the convict prisons than he has over 
the ordinary prisons. This friend of 
Mr. Davitt’s was the wife of an honoured 
and respected Member of this House, 
now unfortunately deceased, I mean 
the late Mr. A. M. Sullivan. Mrs. 
Sullivan wished to see Mr. Davitt, and 
I wished her to see Mr. Davitt for two 
reasons. I wanted his friends to be 
satisfied with his treatment, and I 
wanted to be satisfied with their report 
myself, and not merely with official 
reports. The constant communication, 
Which passed between Mr. Sullivan and 
Saas at that time were the foundation 
of a friendship which, I am sorry to say, 


{Mazrcu 8, 1889} 
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lasted too short a time. Mrs. Sullivan 
visted Mr. Davitt, and from that moment. 
down to a year after the imprisonment. 
of Mr. Davitt there never was a question 
or complaint in this House as to his. 
treatment. I ordered constant visits of 
his friends not allowable by prison rules, 
and there were other female friends of 
Mr. Davitt who wished to seehim. [4 
laugh.| Ido not see why hon. Mem-- 
bers should laugh. I will tell you why 
I preferred that these ladies should visit. 
him. I treated him as a political pri- 
soner, and I said that I did not think it. 
desirable that his political colleagues. 
should visit him, but I wished his per- 
sonal friends to do so. That was the 
distinction I drew. I ordered also that. 
his own personal friend and medical 
adviser, Dr. Kennedy, should visit him- 
He did so, and reported to me constantly 
upon his condition, and I have those re- 
ports still. I said there were no fur- 
ther questions asked in the House of 
Commons until March 20th, more than 
a year after his imprisonment. On 
March 20th, 1882, I made a statement in 
this House of all the particulars of the- 
treatment of Mr. Davitt. Itis in Han- 
sard, and my statement was made in the 
face of this House, so that my conduct 
could be challenged and I could, if 
necessary, be called to account. I said— 


‘¢1 not only wished to satisfy myself but also 
the friends of Mr. Davitt by allowing friends. 
of his to visit him, and they have reported to 
me privately in a satisfactory manner. I could 
not give those private reports, but I see one of 
those visitors has published a letter in an 
American paper, in which he said:—‘ You. 
will be glad to hear that Mr. Davitt is well, 
and that he has increased six pounds in weight 
since I last saw him, that he has no complaint 
to make, that he seems in wonderful spirits, 
and that he reads and writes every day.’’ 


I had given orders that he should re- 
ceive writing materials and whatever 
books he desired. This, of course, was- 
contrary to all prison rules— 

“Mr. Davitt,” his friend says, “is in the- 
enjoyment of excellent health, and has nothing 
to complain of in his treatment. He is in as. 
good spirits as if he were outside; satisfied 
with his diet and sleeping accommodation, and 
he takes an intense pleasure in the care of his 
garden.” 

I wish to mention another thing. I 
ordered that he should not consort with 
any of the other convicts. I gave a 
direction that he should not be put: 
to any disagreeable labour, and that. 
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‘he was to amuse himself in the garden ; ° 
and his friend called it “his garden.” 
As a fact, it was the Governor’s 
garden which he so much enjoyed. ‘‘To 
wind up,” his friend said, ‘‘wecan say 
that his health has materially improved, 
and that he is now sound and strong.” 
And I added at the time— 


“‘T thought that a man in his position would 
require mental] as well as physical recreation, 
and, therefore, I have ordered that what books 
he wishes he should be allowed to use, and that 
the should have the use also of writing materials. 
These have been a great satisfaction to him, I 
“have also permitted his friends to see him, and 
I do not think that they will take an improper 
advantage of that permission. This will allow 
his friends to satisfy themselves as to his con- 
-dition.”” 

Then, Sir, a question was put to me 
by the hon. and learned Member for 
Longford—‘‘ Have you not refused him 
Hansard ?”’ T confessed that I had not 
thought of that, and I gave the answer 
that— 


“Tf anyone likes to read Hansard he may do 
soas farasI am concerned. I should have 
thought that would have been an additional 
punishment.” 


The only point on which Sir E. Du 
Cane expressed any doubt as to Mr. 
Davitt’s treatment was as to whether 
Hansard should be allowed him. On 
consideration I thought that if Mr. 
Davitt wished to have Hansard for the 
purposes of the writing on which he was 
engaged, he should have Hansard, and 
he did have Hansard. That is the 
history of the prison treatment of Mr. 
Davitt upon which the hon. Member has 
asked a Question. Now, just to sum up 
what the exceptional treatment was, 
Mr. Davitt had a separate and comfort- 
able room where he could read and 
write; he had a supply of writing 
materials and books, including Hansard ; 
he was not allowed to consort with con- 
‘victs; he had no irksome occupation, 
but occupied himself in an agreeable 
way inthe garden; and he received 
‘visits from his friends. There is another 
point I ought to refer to, and that is with 
regard to the prison clothes. Now, I 
have already said that Mr. Davitt, when he 
was removed to Portland, was moved in 
his own clothes and notin prison clothess. 
I was not asked, I think, in this House, 
but I made a statement on this matter 
at the very beginning; and I said I 
‘thought prison clothes could not be dis- 


{COMMONS} 





pensed with, because if he were allowed | 
Sir W. Harcourt 
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to wear his own clothes they might faci- 
litate escape. From that time, as far as 
I can recollect, there was no question in 
this House, and I do not find that in any 
correspondence the matter of the prison 
clothes was pressed upon me. Mr. Davitt 
wore the prison clothes all the time he 
was at Portland; but if the matter had 
been pressed upon me, all I can say now 
is that, as in the case of Haneard. 
I think I should have dispensed with 
them. These are the facts of the case, 
When I was consulted by Lord Spencer 
as to the treatment of Irish prisoners I 
referred to the details of: this case, and 
I recommended him in a letter that I 
have already read to the House to fol- 
low the example I had set. I thank the 
House for having enabled me to make 
this statement, I have told the hon. 
Member that my determination was that 
Mr. Davitt should not be treated asa 
convict, and he was not so treated. In 
that respect I followed, I believe, the 
course taken by my predecessors. and by 
my successors; and if anybody had 
desired to challenge that course of con- 
duct, it was stated in the House of 
Commons, and they had the opportunity 
here and at the time to do so. Having 
stated these facts as to the treatment of 
Mr. Davitt, I confess I was a little sur- 
prised—I am not going into details—at 
the tone of Mr. Davitt’s letter on which 
this Question was founded ; but I do not 
complain, because in these daysoneought 
not to be surprised at anything. 

Mr. MATTHEWS: I am afraid that 
the hon. Member will find my answer 
most uninteresting and jeune after the 
statement of the right hon. Gentleman. 
The right hon. Gentleman speaks from 
the fulness of his personal knowledge, 
while my answer contains only such 
particulars as I have been able to gather 
from the official sources at my command, 
Mr. Davitt, while at Portland in 1881-2, 
was clothed as a convict, but on medical 
grounds he was at once located in the 
infirmary in the usual course, and was 
there allowed such indulgences as were 
expressly recommended by the medical 
officer, including the use of books and 
writing materials. The Secretary of 
State himself verbally expressed the 
desire that every consideration should 
be shown to Mr. Davitt. While at 
Dartmoor in 1872 and subsequent years 
Mr. Davitt was employed #s an ordinary 
convict, and had to assist, with five 
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others, in drawing a cart with a yoke 
made of webbing placed on the shoulder 
and passed across the breast. 

Mr. ve LISLE (Leicestershire, 
Mid): Under whose Administration 
‘was Mr. Davitt first imprisoned, and 
who was Home Secretary at the time? 

Mrz. MATTHEWS: The right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Mid 
Lothian was Premier in 1872, and Mr. 
Bruce, now Lord Aberdare, was Home 
Secretary. 


THE BANKRUPTCY ACT, 1883. 
Coronet HILL (Bristol, 8.): I beg 
to ask the President of the Board of 
Trade whether Trustees under the 
Bankruptcy Act, and the estates which 
they represent, are now put to consider- 
able expense in disclaiming leasehold 
and other onerous property which is of 
no value to the debtor’s estate, but 
which must be disclaimed in order to 
avoid personal liability; and, whether 
it isthe intention of the Government to 
propose any amendment of the law with 
the view of diminishing such expense ? 
*Tuz PRESIDENT or roz BOARD or 
TRADE (Sir Micwazt Hiocxs.Beacu, 
Bristol, W.): The alterations in the law 
relating to the disclaimer of onerous 
property effected by Section 55 of the 
present Bankruptcy Act have un- 
doubtedly been a serious source of ex- 
pense to bankrupt estates, as has been 
pointed out in the Annual Reports pre- 
sented to Parliament by the Board of 
Trade, and the Board of Trade are in 
communication with the Lord Chancellor 
on the subject, with the view of ascer- 
taining whether any measures can be 
adopted to diminish such expense. 


IRELAND—MR. CECIL ROCHE, R.M. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY: I beg to ask 
the Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieu- 
tenant of Ireland is it the fact that 
Mr. Cecil Roche, R.M., after presiding 
at the trial of Mr. Wm. O’Brien, M.P., 
at Killarney, proceeded with the accused 
to Tralee, and followed the vehicle con- 
taining the prisoner through the streets 
of Tralee; that Mr. Roche, finding the 
townspeople cheering Mr. O’Brien, 
ordered them to be prosecuted, and, in 
the case of at least one of them (Mr. M. 
Stack), swore a deposition before another 
Resident Magistrate (Capt. Welch) ; 
that upon Mr. Roche’s evidence, Mr. 
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ee, or.to give bail for his good 
ehaviour, for cheering for Mr. O’ Brien ; 
was this trial held in the police barracks, 
and was this legal under the Petty 
Sessions Act; can the deposition made 
by Mr. Roche be laid upon the Table; 
and, is there any precedent under the 
Crimes Act of 1882 for this blending of 
judicial and administrative functions by 
Resident Magistrates, or for their acting 
in this way in cases where they have sat 
as Judges ? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I am in- 

formed that Mr. Roche, on the occasion 
in question, accompanied on his way 
home Captain Welch, who was in charge 
of the forces, and who was going in the 
same direction. Mr. Koche did not take 
any part in the management of the 
forces, nor did he direct any prosecution. 
He did, when required to do so, give 
sworn testimony as to the riotous 
behaviour of Mr. Stack. Mr. Stack was 
ordered to find bail to be of good 
behaviour, or in default to be im- 
prisoned. He found bail, as did the 
others charged on that occasion. I see 
no ground to adopt the unusual course 
suggested of laying the deposition on 
the table. 
Mr. T. M. HEALY: The right hon. 
Gentleman has not answered the part 
of the Question which asks if the trial 
was held in the police barracks, and 
whether that was legal under the Petty 
Sessions Act? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: Notice of the 
Question was not given me in time to 
get those particulars. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY: It has been on 
the Paper the last two days. I will put 
it down for Monday. I beg also to 
ask the Chief Secretary to the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland why 
did Mr. Cecil Roche cease to be em- 
ployed as Legal Sub-Commissioner 
under the Land Act, 1881, when he 
received £1,000 per annum travelling 
expenses; and, is it the case that since 
he was disemployed under the Land 
Commission other Legal Sub-Com- 
missioners have been appointed by that 
body, although Mr. Roche’s salary as 
Resident Magistrate is only £425 and 
allowances? — 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: The appoint- 
ment held by Mr. Roche as Legal 
Assistant Commissioner was an annual 
one. He was re-appointed by Lord 
Spencer no less than four times, and, I 
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understand, was informed by all the 
heads of the Commission that they 
were perfectly satisfied with the manner 
in which he had discharged his duties. 
He was not appointed by the present 
Government as an Assistant Commis- 
sioner, nor did he subsequently seek to 
be so re-appointed. His present re- 
muneration as a Resident Magistrate is 
£425 and allowances. 


IRISH NATIONAL TEACHERS. 


Mr. PETER M‘DONALD (Sligo. N :) 
I beg to ask the Chief Secretary to the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland whether 
the Poor Law Guardians of Clones and 
other Unions in Ireland have declined 
to certify to the Local Government 
Board, as uired by the Probate 
Duties Act of 1888, that the con- 
tributory grant to National teachers is 
included under the head of ‘Salaries, 
&c.” as they are empowered to do by 
that Statute; and, whether he, as head 
of the Local Government Board, will 
take steps to enforce this necessary 
requirement to be complied with, so 
that an equitable proportion of the 
Probate Duty Grant shall be applied to 
supplement the miserable salaries of 
National teachers in such Unions as do 
not otherwise become contributory ? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: The hon. 
Member appears to be under some 
misapprehension. By Section 3 of the 
Probate Duties (Scotland and Ireland) 
Act, 1888, the basis of the allocation of 
the grant is confined to the amount 
expended by the Guardians on the 
salaries and renumeration, &c., of the 
officers of the Union in eonnection with 
the relief of the poor or under the 
Medical Charities Act of 1851. Con- 
sequently, in making the allocation, no 
accuunt can be taken of sums con- 
tributed or paid by the Guardians under 
the National School Teachers Act. 


PROVISIONAL ORDERS. 


Sr BERNHARD SAMUELSON 
(Oxfordshire, Banbury): I beg to ask 
the President of the Local Government 
Board what steps are being taken by the 
Board in reference to making Pro- 
visional Orders, as directed by Section 
52 of the Local Government Act of last 
Session, in the case of boroughs and 
sanitary districts in the same area, and 
when such Provisional Orders will be 
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Sc il for confirmation by Parlia-. 
ment 

*Tuz PRESIDENT or tae LOGAL. 
GOVERNMENT BOARD(Mr. Rrrour, 
Tower Hamlets, St. es a The 
Local Government Board have ip 
each of the cases referred to directed 
a local inquiry by one of their in. 
spectors, and the several inquiries 
have now been held. The prepara- 
tion of the Orders which are re 
quired is being proceeded with, but 
before the Orders are issued the drafts. 
will be forwarded to the local authori- 
ties. There will be no delay that can 
be avoided in submitting the Orders to. 
Parliament for Confirmation. 


NATIONAL RIFLE ASSOCIATION—. 
ACCOMMODATION FOR ANNUAL 
MEETINGS, 


Mr. HANBURY (Presten): I ae 
ask the Secretary of State for War w 
acreage of Government land the War 
Office has placed at the disposal of the 
National Rifle Association; for what 
portion of the year, for how many years, 
and upon what terms; and whether, as. 
stated in the Zimes, it is the intention of 
the War Uffice to acquire control of Bish 
Common and to place it together wi 
the land it already holds at the disposal 
of the Association ; and, if so, what is 
the agreement or understanding with 
the Association as to Bisley Common? 
*Tuz SECRETARY or STATE ror 
WAR (Mr. E. Srannorz, Lincoln- 
shire, Horncastle): No detailed arrange- 
ments for the user of Government 
land have yet been made, as I 
have not yet received official intimation 
that the Brookwood site has been 
finally adopted. I have intimated 
informally to the Association that if 
they will grant the War Department 
the user over the land at Brookwood 
which they may purchase, I would take 
steps to extinguish the common rights 
over a wedge-shaped plot of Bisley 
Common which juts into War Depart 
ment property, and allow the Assucia- 
tion the user of it. Such an arr 
ment would add considerably to the 
ground in the neighbourhood of 
Aldershot available for military ma- 
nopuvres. 

MARAUDING AT SIERRA LEONE 

Sm R. FOWLER (London): I beg 
to ask the Under Secretary of State for 
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the Colonies whether he has received 
jnformation as to a coroner’s inquest 
held at Free Town, Sierra Leone, on 
February Jet last, on the body of the 
Mhief, Gabanna Gombo, brought as a 
political prisoner from the Gallinas 
«country, who died on January 26th; 
whether he is aware that it was alleged 
before the jury that the prisoner died of 
strangulation, having during four days 
been tied- round the neck and other 
parts of his body with a rope, on the 
excuse that no handeuffs were available, 
and that the jury were only persuaded 
+o pass a verdict of ‘‘death resulting 
from blood poisoning, the effect of ill- 
usage,”’ on the coroner’s Pore that 
the facts of the case should be reported 
‘to the authorities with a recommenda- 
tion that the police officers in charge of 
the prisoner be brought to justice ; 
sdhether any action is being taken in 
accordance with this compromise; and 
whether he can acquaint the House with 
the circumstances under which a native 
chief who has for a long time been 
an ally of the British Government in 
its advances in the West Coast of 
— has been thus severely dealt 
with. 
*Toe UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE ror tox COLONIES (Baron pz 
Worms, Liverpool, East Toxteth): This 
thief, who cannot correctly be styled a 
political prisoner, was conveyed as a 
prisoner to Sierra Leone, having been 
guilty of marauding and raiding a short 
‘time after he had been present at a 
meeting of chiefs when they were 
warned that such practices must cease. 
We have not heard officially of the 
inquest ; but the Governor has reported 
the chief’s death, owing to blood poison- 
ing, in consequence of a wound caused 
by the rope with which he was secured. 
This treatment is very much to be 
regretted ; and the Governor has issued 
strict order to the police that as a rule 
handcuffs only should be used, and that 
when it is unavoidable to tie prisoners, 
great care should be taken that no injury 
or undue harshness is permitted; and 
a any remissness will be severely dealt 
with. 

Dr. CLARK (Caithness): Has any- 
thing been done to the police officers 
who dragged the man along with a 


Tope; have they been suspended and 
‘tried, or are they still at work and in 


full pay ? 
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Mr. PICTON (Leicester): When the 
right hon. Gentleman says that an in- 
dependent chief has been guilty of 
marauding, does he mean that the man 
was guilty of making war? 

*Baron H. pz WORMS: I cannot 
give a definition of marauding. 

Mr. WINTERBOTHAM (Gloucester, 
Cirencester): Will the right hon. Gen- 
tleman make inquiries as to what has 
been done to the policemen ? 

Dr. CLARK: MayTI call the atten- 
tion of the right hon. Gentleman to the 
third paragraph of the question, which 
he has not answered ? 

*Baron H. pe WORMS: I have 
given an answer. I said I have not 
heard of the inquest officially; until I 
do I cannot give the hon. Member any 
further information. 


LIVERPOOL BOARD OF CUSTOMS. 

Mr. NEVILLE (Liverpool, Ex- 
change): I beg to ask the Secretary to 
the Treasury whether his attention has 
been called to the action, at Liverpool 
in February last, of the Deputy-Chair- 
man of the Board of Customs in ordering 
the immediate dissolution of the joint 
committee of the examining officers and 
outdoor officers of Customs, censurin 
the members of that committee an 
other officers, and ordering the removal 
to other posts of five examining officers 
and six outdoor officers; whether the 
committee had been guilty of any breach 
of existing regulations which justified 
such action; and, if not, whether he 
will instruct the Board of Customs to 
remove the censure passed of the officers 
and the interdict on their association ; 
what was the reason of the removal of 
the officers from Liverpool ; and whether 
they have been restored to their former 
positions ? 

Tae SECRETARY to tue TREA- 
SURY (Mr. Jackson, Leeds N.): I have 
received a Report from the Commis- 
sioners of Customs with reference to the 
bon. Member’s Question. The Treasury 
does not interfere with matters of 
discipline in the Revenue Depart- 
ments unless specially appealed to. 
In the present case I am _ in- 
formed that the Board of Customs had 
reason to believe that the committee re- 
ferred to was organizing opposition 
throughout the service to the orders of 
the Board, and the Commissioners took 
steps for the dissolution of the committee 
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and for the removal to other ports of 
certain officers. I am informed that 
several of the officers selected for 
removal petitioned to be allowed to re- 
main at Liverpool, and that the Com- 
missioners, their directions having been 
obeyed, have granted this request. 


THE ARREST OF DR. TANNER. 

Mr. CONDON (Tipperary, E.) asked 
the Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieu- 
tenant of Ireland whether it is true 
that, on the arrival of Dr. Tanner on 
Sunday morning last in Clonmel, a 
reporter of the Tipperary Nationalist 
sought admission to the railway station 
in his professional capacity, and was 
refused by the police; that he asked 
for the name of the sergeant in charge, 
and was also refused and told ‘‘ to 
go to the devil’; and that, imme- 
diately after, the police charged and 
batoned him, inflicting several wounds; 
whether it is true that the policeman 
who committed the assault was fined 
21s. at the Clonmel Petty Sessions, on 
Wednesday, 6th March; and, what 
notice the Government intends to take 
of this policeman’s conduct ? 

Mr. JOHN ELLIS (Nottingham, 
Rusheliffe): I beg also to ask the 
Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland whether Constable Doyle, 
of the Royal Irish Constabulary, was 
fined 20s. and costs by the magistrates 
at Clonmel for unnecessarily using his 
baton in Clonmel on the 3rd March, on 
the occasion of the arrival there of the 
hon. Member for Mid-Cork ? 

Mr. A. Js BALFOUR: The Constabu- 
lary authorities report that it is the 
case that on the arrival of Dr. Tanner at 
Clonmel a cordon of police, which was 
keeping back a disorderly crowd, re- 
fused admitance to a reporter of the 
Tipperary Nationalist, as they could not 
let him through without giving an 
opportunity for others to force their way 
inalso. The two sergeants in charge 
denied that they refused their names, or 
heard any offensive expression used to 
the reporter. The police did not charge 
until they were severely struck with 
stones, one constable being knocked 
down insensible. The reporter appears 
to have received a blow in the charge, 
but it is not true that a policeman was 
fined in respect to it. A man who was 
arrested in another part of the town, 
when in the act of picking up a_ stone, 
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and who resisted arrest, was in the mélee 
struck with abaton. For this he sum- 
moned Constable Doyle, who was fined. 
in the Borough Court, from which, how.. 
ever, he has appealed. 

Mz. T. M. HEALY: Will the right 
hon. Gentleman say how it is the police. 
took upon themselves the right to ex- 
clude persons from the railway station ? 
Does the railway station belong to the 
police, or is it not private property be-. 
longing to a Limited Liability Com- 
pany? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: The police 
have a right to prevent a disorderly mob. 
entering the railway station upon an. 
occasion like that referred to in the 
Question. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY: Does the rail- 
way station belong to the police, or to a. 
Company ? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I have no 
official knowledge as to whom it be- 
longs to. 


IRELAND—MR. JOHNSON. 

Mr. M‘CARTAN (Down, South): 
I beg to ask the Chief Secretary to the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland whether Mr. 
Johnson, who was formerly employed as 
sub-agent in a landlord’s office where 
Mr. Commissioner Wrench was then the 
landlord’s rent agent, has been pro- 
moted to an important office in the 
Land Commission at a salary of £500 
a year; whether Mr. Johnson some time 
ago appeared before the Sub-Com- 
mission, instructing the  landlord’s 
solicitor against the fair rent applica- 
tions of the tenants ; whether he is now, 
or was lately, in charge of that depart- 
ment of the Land Commission whieh 
has custody of and control over the lists. 
of prices and the reports furnished by 
the scrutineers, &c., for the purpose of 
altering or revising the judicial rents; 
and, why Mr. Johnson was promoted 
over the heads of the four Registrars 
appointed in 1881, and in preference to 
them and to others in the Land Com- 
mission, who were led to believe that 
they would be treated as Civil Service 
officials ? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: He was em- 
ployed in the office; I do not know 
whether as a sub-agent. He has nob 
been appointed to a place of £500 4 
year. He gets £1 1s. a week, and his 
place is temporary. The answer to the 
second and third paragraph is in the 
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negative. His duties are confined to 
clerical and arithmetical work. He has 


not been promoted over the head of any-. 


one. The Registrars alluded to have much 
better places. No officials of the Land 
Commission have been given to under- 
stand that they will be treated as Civil 
Servants. 


IRISH BANKS, 


Mr. SEXTON (Belfast, W.): I be 
to ask the Uhief Secretary to the Lor 
Lieutenant of Ireland what were the 
circumstances under which the Board of 
Guardians of the North Dublin Poor 
Law Union recently applied to the Irish 
Local Government Board to sanction the 
substitution of the Munster and Leinster 
Bank for the Bank of Ireland, as 
treasurer of the Union: whether the 
Local Government Board maintain their 
refusal to sanction the substitution 


_ desired by the Guardians ; and, whether 


a copy of the correspondence will be 
laid upon the Table? 

Mrz.A.J.BALFOUR: Asregardspara- 
graphs | and 2, I beg to refer the hon. 
Member to the reply given by me yes- 
terday to a Question on this subject put 
by the hon. Member for Dublin County, 
North. With respect to paragraph 3, I 
do not see that any public advantage 
would be gained by following the course 
suggested. The correspondence is in the 
hands of the Guardians of the Union, 
and has already obtained publicity. 

Mr. SEXTON: As I intend to raise 
the Question on a future occasion, would 
it not be of advantage that all the facts 
contained in the correspondence should 
be in the hands of Members ? 

Mr. A.J. BALFOUR: I will consider 
the point. 


THE SPECIAL COMMISSION. 


Mr. GILL (Louth, 8.): I beg to ask 
the Chief Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant whether Head Constable 
Preston, in visiting certain prisoners in 
Millbank without direction from any 
one, was acting on his own re- 
sponsibility ? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: The answer is 
in the affirmative. 

Mr. GILL : Is it the custom to allow 
a constable to rove about English gaols 
for the purpose of seeing prisoners ? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: If the hon. 
Member asks me the Question, I do not 
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know anything about the circumstances, 
but I have no doubt it is in accordance 
with the English practice. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY: As Preston is 
an Irish Constable, will the right hon. 
Gentleman tell us what he is doing in 
England ? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I believe I 
have answered before that Head Con- 
stable Preston was in London on 
subpoena from the Commission. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY: Does that give 
him the right to visit gaols, and do the 
Government approve of a constable 
brought over here to give evidence 
taking other duties and functions on 
himself and visiting prisoners in gaols in 
the interests of the Times ? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR did not reply. 

Mr. GILL: I beg to ask the Secre- 
tary of State for the Home Department, 
in what capacity did Head Constable- 
Preston visit certain prisoners in Mill- 
bank ; was his application for leave to 
visit them made in writing; and, in 
virtue of what consideration or autho- 
rity was it that Preston was held en- 
titled to have his application to visit 
these prisoners granted ? 

Mr. MATTHEWS: Head Constable 
Preston visited the prisoner Tracy on 
two occasions as the representative of 
Mr. Soames. The application was made 
in writing on the first occasion. The 
second visit was allowed on personal 
application. The applications were 
granted in accordance with the usual 
practice, which I have more than once 
explained. 

Mr. SEXTON: Was the prisoner 
Tracy asked in advance whether these 
visits were acceptable ? 

Mr. MATTHEWS: I think I have 
answered that Question once or twice 
before, but I really do not carry these 
particulars in my mind. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY: The right hon. 
Gentleman says that on the occasion of 
the first visit a written application was 
made. Who made the written applica- 
tion ? 

Mr. MATTHEWS: The written ap- 
plication was from Mr. Soames. 

Mr. GILL: I wish to ask the right 
hon. Gentleman whether he has any 
objection to lay the written application 
on the Table of the House ; and I wish 
to ask the Chief Secretary under what 
understanding a Head Constable of the 
Royal Irish Constabulary is authorized 
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to act as the representative of Mr. 
Soames ? 

Mz. A. J. BALFOUR did not reply. 

Mr. M‘CARTAN: May I ask the 
‘Chief Secretary whether we are now to 
understand that it was not correct, as he 
stated, that Preston went to visit Tracy 
on behalf of the Government to find 
who was tampering with him ? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I believe that 
to be perfectly and absolutely accurate. 
I stated that this constable, who was 
-over here on subpoena, did ask Mr. 
Soames to get leave to visit this prisoner, 
-and I also informed the House that the 
object with which he visited him was 
for the purpose I then indicated. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY: May I now ask 
the right hon. Gentleman if he approves 
of the Irish Constabulary acting on the 
initiative of Mr. Soames in visiting these 
prisoners ? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR did not answer. 


Mr. T. M. HEALY: I will put the 
Question again. Does the right hon. 
Gentleman approve of Head Constable 
Preston, of the RoyalIrish Constabulary, 
acting for Mr. Soames in this matter? 

Mz. A. J. BALFOUR: I did not 
catch whether the hon. and learned 
Gentleman addressed his Question to me 
-or to the Home Secretary. 

Mz. T. M. HEALY intimated that he 
addressed the Question to the Chief 
Secretary. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I will give 
my answer. I do not think any general 
rule can be laid down as to what is 

roper or improper in the matter. 
E iremsoal cheers.| I repeat, I do not 
think any general rule can be laid down 
as to what is proper or improper in the 
actions of constables in the matter to 
which the hon. and learned Member has 
referred. It depends upon the circum- 
stances of the case. For my own part, 


I will lay down no other general propo- | * 


sitions on the subject than those I have 
already stated to the House on more 
than one occasion; but, as a matter of 
fact, I believe in this case the constable 
in question was not acting as agent for 
the Zimes. I stated so yesterday. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY: Who was he 
acting for then? 

Mr. SPEAKER: Order, order! 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: One hon. 
Gentleman has already referred to the 
answer which I gave to a similar Ques- 


Mr, Gill 
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tion yesterday. That answer was given 
in precise accordance with the informa- 
tion conveyed to me. I still believe it to, 
be accurate. 

Mz. T. M. HEALY: As the right 
hon. Gentleman has stated that Con- 
stable Preston, in visiting the prisoner 
on a letter from Mr. Soames, was 
not acting for Mr. Soames or the 
Times, will he be good enough to state 
if he was acting for the Government; 
and will he be good enough to state 
whether the Government were aware 
that he was so acting for them ? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I have al. 
ready stated that this constable acted 
entirely on his own responsibility, and 
the Government were not cognizant of 
it. But I may remind the House that 
the circumstances under which any con- 
stable visited Tracy were these: Tracy, 
when in Ireland, volunteered informa- 
tion of a very serious and a very impor- 
tant character connected with crime in 
Ireland. He was at that time in one of 
the local gaols—Sligo, I think —— 

Mr. T. W. RUSSELL: Castlebar. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: Yes. He 
was then denounced in the local Roman 
Catholic chapel as aninformer. There- 
upon he was removed to Belfast, and in 
Belfast also police—I am not sure whe- 
ther this particular constable, but mem- 
bers of the Police Force—again visited 
him, with a view of seeing whether he 
would pursue and completa the confes- 
sion—complete the statement; and I 
conceive that the police were unques- 
tionably not only doing their duty, but 
were doing that which, if they had not 
done, they would have been guilty of a 
very grave dereliction of duty. I am 
informed that when the prisoner was 
brought over to London on the subpoena 
of the Times he asked to see Head Oon- 
stable Preston. He either made the 
uest in London or just before he left 
Belfast ; and the Head Constable, I be- 
lieve, went to the prisoner in conse- 
quence of the request of the Treasury— 
his object being, as I have stated, to 
elicit, so far as he could, the truth of this 
matter from the man, and to see what 
means had been used to tamper with 
him ; and the fact that he got permission 
to go and see the prisoner through Mr. 
Soames, who was the instrument 
through which he had been brought to 
London as a witness, appears to me to 
be immaterial. . 
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Sm W. HARCOURT: The right 
hon. Gentleman has made a long 
statement, but he has not answered. 
{“Oh, oh!”] I do not complain at 
all; but what I am going to point 
out is—— 

Mr. E. STANHOPE: Oh, oh! 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: Hear, hear! 

Sm W. HARCOURT : It is only the 
Secretary of State for War. What I 
was going to point out was that the 
right hon. Gentleman has not answered 
the Question put to him—namely, Did 
Constable Preston go into this prison on 
behalf of the Zimes or on behalf of the 
Government; and if he did not go on 
behalf of either, I think we must ask 
the Home Secretary by what right 
Irish constables go into English prisons 
on roving commissions of this kind? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I think I 
have answered that point, Sir. I have 
stated that I believe this Head Con- 
stable acted on his own responsibility. 
It appears to me he ated” perfectly 
rightly. Tracy was already giving 
very interesting and important informa- 
tion to the Government, and this man 
was perfectly right to try and follow 
it out. 

Mr. SEXTON: In reference to the 
statement just made that while Tracy 
was in Castlebar he was publicly 
denounced in the Roman Catholic 
Chapel, as he had turned informer, I 
beg to ask the right hon. Gentleman 
whether his attention has been drawn 
to a letter of the Rev. Patrick Lyons, 
P.P., of Castlebar, who is Chaplain of 
the prison, in which he states :— 


“T feel it my imperative duty to give that 
statement an emphatic and unqualified con- 
tradiction. It is utterly and absolutely untrue 
that Tracy’s name was mentioned either 
directly or indirectly, under any circumstances 
whatsoever, either in the Prison Chapel or the 
Parish Church at Castlebar.’ 


I would ask the right hon. Gentleman 
whether he now withdraws the state- 
ment. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: No, Sir; I 
do not withdraw my statement. I can- 
not recollect the name of the chapel at 
this moment, but I knowit is not in the 
parish church to which the hon. Gentle- 
man refers. Of course I am quite open 
to correction, but so far no reason has 
been stated in this House by the right 
hon. Gentleman to induce me to believe 
Tam wrong. 
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Mr. SEXTON rose to put a further 
Question, but—— 

*Mr. SPEAKER: Order, order! I 
think any further Questions should be 
put on the paper. The supplementary 
Questions are becoming very nume- 
rous. 

Mr. SEXTON: As a personal ex- 
planation, I wish to state that I quoted 
from the verbatim report of the speech 
of the right hon. Gentleman in which 
Castlebar Church is mentioned. 

Mr. COBB (Warwick, S.E., Rugby): 
I beg to ask the Secretary of State for 
the Home Department whether there is 
any precedent for the course which has 
been taken with reference to the visit of 
the agent of the Zimes to Nally in Mill- 
bank; and, if so, whether he will give 
the date, names, and circumstances re- 
lating to the last precedent ? 

Mr. MATTHEWS: I have already 
stated that the course followed was in 
accordance with the usual and frequent 
practice, It is quite unnecessary that I 
should refer to precedents. 

Mr. COBB: Can the right hon. 
Gentleman not give one similar case ? 

Mr. MATTHEWS : I can give many; 
but, inasmuch as the Question appears 
to throw doubt on my veracity, I decline 
to do so. 

Mr. LALOR (Queen’s Co., Leix): 
I beg to ask the Chief Secretary for 
Ireland whether Delaney, the Invincible 
convict, was accorded any special privi- 
leges; and in virtue of which of the 
prison rules was it that he was exempt 
from the compulsion to wear prison 
dress, and to have his beard and mous- 
tache shorn when he appeared to give 
evidence at the Special Commission ? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: As I have 
already stated to the House, Delaney 
was accorded no special privileges what- 
ever. Iam informed he was brought 
over from Ireland in private clothes, in 
pursuance of the discretion exercised by 
the General Prisons Board, which was 
responsible for seeing that the convict 
was safely produced in Court in com- 
pliance with the order of the three 
Judges. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY : I beg to ask the 
Secretary of State for the Home De- 
partment upon whose authority or in- 
structions he stated that Mr. Anderson, 
of the Home Office, would give evidence 
before the Special Commission ; and if 
Mr. Anderson has been absent from 
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duty on the 7th of March through 
ess ? 

Mrz. MATTHEWS: Mr. Anderson 
himself informed me that he was under 
netice to give evidence before the Royal 
Commission. He has not been absent 
through illness. 

Mrz. T. M. HEALY: Theright hon. 
Gentlemanstated in his answer previously 
that Mr. Anderson had been subpoenaed. 
Upon what authority did he state that 
Mr. Anderson would be produced? If 
Mr. Anderson was not absent through 
illness, why did the Attorney General 
ask for an adjournment because one 
of the witnesses was sick ? 

Mr. MATTHEWS : I cannot answer 
for the conduct of the case by the 
Attorney General in asking for an ad- 
journment. I fail to see the distinction 
set up by the hon. Member. If Mr. 
Anderson is produced he will give evi- 
dence. 

Me. T. M. HEALY: I beg to ask 
the Ohief Secretary to the Lord Lieu- 
tenant of Ireland whether District In- 
spector Newall, of Tralee, has been in 
attendance at the Commission Court for 
several months, was only examined on 
28th January, and is still here in con- 
stant communication with the TZimes 
solicitor; whether Sergeant Faucett, of 
©ork, Head Oonstable Stretton, of 
Listowel,and Acting SergeantC. O’Brien, 
of Tralee, were examined before the 
Ohristmas adjournment, but are still 
hére, and in constant communication 
with Mr. Soames; whether Constable 
Kenny, Listowel, has been for months 
attending the Commission in plain 
elothes, but has never been called, and 
is in constant communication with Mr. 
Seames; whether Sergeant Clark, of 
Tralee, was examined on 13th December 
and is still here; whether Superinten- 
dent Mallon, of Dublin, has been 
here ‘since the Oommission began, 
or for ‘several months, and has never 
been called ; whether District Inspector 
Webb, Kilkenny, came over shortly 
after the Commission opened, and was 
only examined on 6th March to prove 
the arrest of Mr. Redmond, being 
meanwhile in constant communi- 
cation with Mr. Soames; whether 
Detective Sergeant Humphreys, of 
Queenstown, was brought over, kept 
here for several weeks, never examined, 
and only allowed to return a few days 
ago after several consultations with Mr. 
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Soames; whether eight Royal Irish 
Constabulary men in uniform, ten Royal 
Irish Constabulary men in plain clothes, 
five District Inspectors of Royal Irish 
Constabulary, and four members of 
Dublin Metropolitan Police in plain 
clothes are still here without being 
examined, although the Commission 
was obliged to adjourn till Tuesday for 
want of witnesses; whether they or any 
of them have been in frequent consulta- 
tion with the Times advisers; what are 
they doing in London if they are not to 
be called ; and why do not police wit- 
nesses who have been examined return 
to their duties in Ireland ? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: The necessary 
inquiry regarding the various officials is 
being made; but, as several of those 
referred to have already left London, it 
is impossible to give full details before 
Monday. All witnesses return to their 
duties in Ireland immediately upon 
being permitted to do so. 

Mr. T.M.HEALY: I understoodfrom 
the right hon. Gentleman the other day 
that there is a Sub-Inspector in London 
in charge of the policemen over from Ire- 
land ; and, after all, it is only a shilling 
fare from the Home Office to the office 
of Mr. Soames. 

Mr. M‘CARTAN: I beg to ask the 
Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland, with reference to the Zimes 
witness Tracy, who was removed some 
months ago from Belfast Gaol to Mill- 
bank, whether he can state on what 
grounds the Irish Prisons Board refused 
the application made on his behalf to 
have an interview with his solicitor with- 
out the presence of a warder, though 
officers of the Constabulary were al- 
lowed to visit him alone ; whether he is 
aware that Tracy alleges that Oounty 
Inspector Melling and District Inspec- 
tor Gibbons, during. their private inter- 
view with him at Belfast Gaol, wanted 
himtoswear against the honourable Mem- 
ber for South Mayoand Father O’ Malley, 
P.P., The Neale, county Mayo, in con- 
nection with a conspiracy to murder, and 
that Tracy was then threatened with con- 
tinued imprisonment when he refused to 
swear against either of these gentlemen, 
on the ground that such an oath would 
be absolutely false; whether Head 
Constable Preston, on the occasion of his 
last visit to Tracy at Millbank, further 
pressed him fo consent to swear against 
these two gentlemen, and promised him 
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his liberty if he would attend the Special 
Commission and swear accordingly ; 
whether Tracy, having again refused to 
swear falsely as required, was told by 
Preston that he would not be called as 
a witness; whether these officers of 
police were the only persons who held 
communication with Tracy on behalf of 
the Zimes; and, whether, considering 
the serious nature of the allegations 
made by Tracy as to threats and 
promises of reward held out to him by 
the police officers who visited him at 
Belfast, in the event of his refusing or 
consenting to swear as instructed at the 
Special Commission, he will grant an 
independent inquiry into all the cireum- 
stances in connection with these visits, 
and as to the communications made to 
him by the police at and since his 
removal from Castlebar Gaol ? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: The ground 
for refusing the application was that 
Tracy had no legal case pending. 
Under the circumstances there did not 
appear to be any necessity for an inter- 
view. I am not aware that Tracy 
made any such allegations as are con- 
tained in the second paragraph of the 
Question, and if he has done so they 
are untrue. The allegations in the 
third and fourth paragraphs against 
Preston are also untrue. If by para- 
graph 5 it is intended to be conveyed 
that these police officers held communi- 
cation with Tracy on behalf of the 
Times, I have already stated that they 
did not do so. As to the last 

aragraph, I do not see any necessity 
or granting such an inquiry. 

Mr. M‘CARTAN: Ifa statement in 
writing by Tracy of the character 
indicated is produced, will the right 
hon. Gentleman grant an inquiry ? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: Of course, I 
should be glad to consider that or any 
other communication, but such a state- 
ment would not of itself be adequate 
ground for an inquiry. 


IRELAND—REV. FATHER CLARKE. 

Mr. WILIAM CORBET (Wicklow, 
E.): I beg to ask the Chief Secretary 
to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, (i) 
whether the Reverend Father Clarke, 
now undergoing sentence in Wexford 
Gaol has undergone the two terms of 
punishment on bread and water imposed 
on him by the governor of the gaol for 
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ordinary prisoners; and (2), whether itis 
the fact that a number of prisoners con- 
victed of disgraceful crimes, pickpockets, 
burglars, and others have been trans- 
ferred from Dublin to Wexford, and is 
it intended to require the Reverend 
Father Olarke to take exercise in the 
same yard and at the same time with 
such criminals ? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: As regards 
the inquiry in the first paragraph, I beg 
to refer the hon. Member to my reply of 
yesterday on this subject. I may, how- 
ever, add that I am informed that one of 
the terms of punishment was remitted 
on medical grounds. With respect to 
the inquiry in paragraph 2, time has not 
admitted of the receipt of a Report, a 
local reference being necessary. 


LOCAL TAXATION IN COUNTIES. 


Sr J. DORINGTON (Gloucester, 
Tewkesbury): I beg to ask the Presi- 
dent of the Local Government Board 
whether he is in a position to state 
when the first instalment from the 
local taxation account will be paid to 
counties, and what proportion it is 
likely to bear to the whole amount pay- 
able in the course of the year, and also 
at what periods similar instalments will 
be paid, such information being necessary 
to enable County Councils to arrange 
their Budgets ? 

*Mr. RITCHIE: I have under con- 
sideration the arrangements which it 
may be practicable to make for the 
distribution of the licence duties and the 
proportion of the probate duty payable 
to local authorities, and I am anxious, 
so far as possible, to meet the con- 
venience of the authorities in this 
matter. I am endeavouring to arrange 
that an instalment shall be paid in July, 
and a second instalment in October or 
November, the two together making u 
an amount not much less than one-h 
of the sum which it is estimated that the 
authorities will be entitled to receive in 
the course of the year. 


COAL MINE CERTIFICATES. 


Captain HEATHCOTE (Stafford- 
shire, N.W.): I beg to ask the Secre- 
tary of State for t he Home Department 
if he is now able to say whether the 
additional certificates of fitness now in 
the possession of the Home Office 
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William Butcher, Thomas Scragg, 
Joseph Brindley, Caleb Johnson, and 
James Lloyd to receive Second Class 
Certificates under section 80 of ‘‘ The 
Coal Mines, &c. Regulation Act, 1887?”’ 

Mr. MATTHEWS: In the case of 
Isaac Dale, William Butcher, and 
Thomas Scragg, certificates of fitness 
under the Qval Mines Regulation Act 
will be granted. No certificate can be 
given in the case of Thomas Oswald, as 
I find on inquiry that the applicant’s 
previous service did not substantially 
correspond to that of an under-manager 
ofamine. The inquiries into the merits 
of the applications of Joseph Brindley, 
Caleb Johnson, and James Lloyd are 
not yet completed. 


POSTAGE TO AUSTRALIA. 

Mr. HENNIKER HEATON (Canter- 
bury): I beg to ask the Postmaster 
General whether he can explain why 
newspapers four ounces in weight are 
charged 13d. to Ceylon, but only 1d. to 
Sydney, Australia, 5,000 miles further, 
and although the Australian mail 
steamers of the Penninsular and Oriental 
Company call at Ceylon ? 

*ToHe POSTMASTER GENERAL 
(Mr. Raixes, Cambridge University) : 
Ceylon is in the Postal Union, 
and consequently the postage rates 
on newspapers for that Colony are 
governed by the Union regulations. 
Newspapers sent vid Brindisi to all 
places in the Union are charged 1}d. 
for four ounces. The Australian Colo- 
nies, on the other hand, are not within 
the Union, and under an arrangement 
made with them in 1880, when the 
Southampton route for mails to Australia 
was abandoned, it was agreed that the 
old long sea rate of 1d. should continue 
to be charged on newspapers for 
Australia, notwithstanding the fact that 
they would be forwarded in future by 
the quicker and more expensive route of 
Brindisi. I need hardly say that this 
was a very advantageous arrangement 
for the Australian Colonies. 

Mr. HENNIKER HEATON : Is the 
right hon. Gentleman aware that France, 
which is also in the Postal Union, 
charges 50 per cent less than England 
for letters and newspapers to our British 
Colony of Ceylon. May I ask, too, 
what excuse the British Postal Authori- 
ties give for taking advantage of a 
clause in the Postal Union for doubling 
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the rates to Ceylon, and whether Eng- 
land cannot withdraw from the Postal 
Union by giving six months’ notice. ? 

*Mr. RAIKES: I must have notice of 
the Question. 


DINIZULU. 

Mr. WALTER M‘LAREN (Cheshire, 
Crewe): I beg to ask the Under Secre- 
tary of State for the Colonies whether 
he has had notice of the fact that an 
appeal is now pending before the Privy 
Council upon the question of the validity 
of the warrant by virtue of which the 
Zululand officials claim the right to try 
Cetshwayo’s son, Dinuzulu, by the 
Special Commission now sitting im 
Zululand ; whether the Lord Chancellor, 
upon the occasion of the Privy Council 
granting leave for the said appeal, used 
these words with reference to such 
notice, viz.: ‘‘ Anybody who with notice 
proceeds to try him (Dinizulu) now 
would be guilty of a very grave dere- 
liction of duty;”’ and whether he has 
reason to fear that this warning will be 


disregarded ? 
Baron H. pve WORMS: No 
appeal is actually pending; but 


leave to appeal has been granted. The 
jurisdiction of the Special Commission 
to try Dinizulu does not depend upon 
the validity of the warrant for his re- 
moval from Natal. I am informed that 
the Lord Chancellor did use the words 
in question ; but he was under the im- 
pression that if the trial proceeded and 
sentence of death were passed, Dinizulu 
might be executed before the appeal 
could be heard. This, however, is not 
the case, as distinct instructions have 
been long ago sent to the Governor that 
no sentence passed on any of the accused 
chiefs is to be carried out until the pro- 
ceedings have been reviewed by the 
Secretary of State. I may also add that 
the Governor reported to the Secretary 
of State that further postponement of 
the trial was most undesirable and 
possibly dangerous ; and that delay had 
already caused apprehension, and created 
a bad impression on the well-disposed. 
In these circumstances the Secretary of 
State considered it proper that the trial 
should proceed. 


THE MURDER OF DISTRICT INSPECTOR 
MARTIN. 

Sm J. SWINBURNE (Staffordshire, 

Lichfield): I beg to ask the Chief 
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Secretary for Ireland whether it is the 
oase that the peasantry of Donegal dur- 
ing the past three weeks have been pur- 
sued by constables of the Royal Irish 
Constabulary with loaded firearms ? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I suppose the 
hon. Member refers to the persons 
accused of being concerned in the mur- 
der of District Inspector Martin. In 
reply, I have to say that they have been 
pursued. 


BUSINESS OF THE HOUSE. 


*Dr. CAMERON (Glasgow, College): 
Mr. Speaker, I rise to a point of order 
with reference to the business of 
this evening. In the Orders of the 
Day circulated among hon. Members 
no effective Supply is set down, 
and no notice is given of any par- 
ticular class of Estimates to be gone 
on with. _Hon. Members have made 
their arrangements accordingly. On 
the paper which we got on coming down 
to the House I find that effective Supply 
is set down, and the point of order I 
wish to put is whether we are to be 
guided by the paper distributed this 
morning, which may or may not be in 
accordance with the Notices given last 
night, or by the amended paper distri- 
buted this afternoon ? 

Mr. JACKSON: I am very sorry 
that a mistake has occurred in refer- 
ence to the notice paper circulated 
among Members. It was an entirely 
accidental omission, and was discovered 
too late to stop the circulation of 
the paper. The mistake was corrected 
in the white paper laid on the Table of 
the House. There was no fault on the 
part of anybody, the mistake being en- 
tirely accidental. 

*Dr. CAMERON: But the point is 
rather an important one. If there has 
been a mistake on the part of the hon. 
Gentleman or of the clerks in noting the 
procedure of the House, and if there 
has afterwards been an informal interpo- 
lation in a second edition of the notice 
paper, I take it that that will not consti- 
tute a valid expression of the Orders of 
the House, and I ask for the Speaker’s 
ruling on the point. 

*Mr. SPEAKER: A mistake has evi- 
dently been made, but I am bound to 
say that under the _ circumstances 
the notice of effective Supply is in- 
sufficient. 
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HER MAJESTY’s SHIP “SULTAN.” 


Lorp OC. BERESFORD (Marylebone, 
E.): I wish to ask the First Lord of 
the Admiralty whether the Government 
can give the House any information as 
to the abandonment of the Sultan ? 

*Tue FIRST LORD or raz ADMI- 
RALTY (Lord G. Hamunron, Middlesex, 
Ealing): I will read to the House 
the telegrams which I have received on 
this subject. Yesterday afternoon I 
received from the Commander-in-Chief 
at Malta a telegram to the following 
effect :— 

** Sultan on shore, Comino Channel. I have 
been on board. Ship has made some water. 
In my opinion she can be safely got off by 


lightening. I am proceeding with Alexandra 
and other ships this evening.’’ 


Late in the evening I received a further 
telegram stating— 


‘*Damage to Sultan greater than I antici- 
pated. Fear there is little hope of saving the 
ship.” 

The last telegram from the Commander- 
in-Chief, which was despatched this 
morning, is as follows :— 


“Thursday night.—Have reduced water in 
Sultan by employing German salvage ship 
Berger Wilhelm. ‘here, may still be a possi- 
bility of saving her when further appliances 
preparing are used to-morrow morning. 
remain directing proceedings.” 


The Commander-in-Chief has been 
directed to report whether any assist- 
ance can be sent from England. We 
have not yet received his reply. I may 
say that the last telegram from the 
Commander-in-Caief is confirmed by a 
subsequent telegram through Reuter’s 
agency. It is dated March 8th, 11.40 
a.m., and says :— 

‘“‘The position of the Su/tan remains un- 
changed, and she is now full of water. The 
salvage steamer Berger Wilhelm is alongside, 
working her centrifugal pumps, and gaining 
slightly on the water. ‘The other vessels of the 
Mediterranean Squadron, under the command 
of the Duke of Edinburgh, are doing their 
utmost to render assistance, and the prospect 
of saving the Sultan is now better than it 
was yesterday. The accident occurred during 
torpedo practice.” 


THE PROPOSED INCREASE OF THE 
NAVY. 

Mr. CHILDERS (Edinburgh, South): 
After the statements made last night on 
the subject of the Navy by the First 
Lord of the Admiralty and the Ohan- 
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cellor of the Exchequer, I asked the 
noble Lord whether he would lay on the 
Table certain information. The first 
thing I asked for was a statement as to 
the waste of ships in the Fleet; the 
second was a statement as to the effect 
of what was known as Lord Northbrook’s 
scheme since it was adopted; and the 
third was a statement in print of the 
figures contained in the noble Lord’s 
speech. Will the noble Lord give the 
House that information ? 

*Lorp G. HAMILTON: I have directed 
the first two statements mentioned by 
the right hon. Gentleman to be pre- 
pared, and I will circulate the third 
statement for which the right hon. Gen- 
tleman asks in the course of 24 hours. 


MOTIONS. 


o 
SUPPLY—MORNING SITTINGS. 


*Tne FIRST LORD or toe TREA- 
SURY (Mr. W. H. Sirs, Strand 
Westminster), in rising to move, “ That 
until Easter whenever the Committee of 
Supply is appointed for Tuesday or 
Thursday the House shall meet at 2 of 
the clock. At such Morning Sittings the 
Committee of Supply shall be the prin- 
cipal business, and the provisions of 
Standing Order 56 shall be extended to 
Tuesday. ‘lhe Motion appointing the 
next Sitting of the Committee of Supply 
may be taken at any hour, though op- 
posed,” said: During the past 20 years 
the difficulties which have been ex- 
perienced by the House itself in regard 
to the discussion of the Estimates have 
been considerable. I remember, in pre- 
vious years, to have taken part in the 
objections urged in the House against 
the practice of asking for repeated Votes 
on Account, and have myself deplored 
the delay connected with the business 
of Committee of Supply in many Sessions 
of Parliament. I believe that every 
Government, without exception, has 
been most anxious to take steps to 
remedy that acknowledged evil, and 
make a serious attempt to grapple with 
it. Various Select Committees have 
from time to time been appointed 
to consider whether better arrange- 
ments cannot be made for that pur- 
pose. A strong Committee in 1885 gave 
the question a great amount of con- 
sideration; but they were unable to 
arrive at a conclusion which offered any 
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hope: of affording the relief desired in 
regard to the despatch of public 
business. Last Session, again, a Com- 
mittee, of which the noble Lord the 
Member for Rossendale (the Marquess 
of Hartington) was Chairman, very 
seriously considered the question. It 
has been suggested that a Standin 

Committee might be appointed to dea 

with the questions involved in the 
voting of Supply ; but no conclusion has 
been adopted which will be sufficient to 
justify the House in making any very 
considerable departure from the present 
form of procedure in Committee of 
Supply. I think that anyone who 
looks back to our past experience must 
feel that many of the discussions in 
Committee of Supply have not been of a 
businesslike or satisfactory character, 
and that it is very desirable, if possible, 
that questions involved in Votes of 
Supply should be considered by an 
authoritative body, which will aid the 
House and the Government in arriving 
at a satisfactory result. But no such 
suggestion has been made in any form 
that gives the slightest hope that it is 
likely to be accepted by the House, and, 
therefore, the Government are forced to 
fall back on the existing system, with 
such modifications as are found to be 
practicable. Under the present practice 
the pressure of public business has driven 
the voting of Supply toa late period of the 
Session, and the very prolonged discus- 
sions on certain Votes has led to other 
Votes having afterwards to be passed 
with a slight amount of consideration. 
Now, if it should be decided that the 
Government must appropriate the ordi- 
nary Government days, Mondays and 
Thursdays, to Committee of Supply, it 
will result in this—that, taking yester- 
day, the 7th of March, as the first day of 
Committee of Supply this Session, every 
Monday and Thursday up to the end of 
July will be absorbed by Committee of 
Supply. That is assuming the business 
of Supply to occupy as much of our time 
as it did in the Sessions of 1887 and 
1888. I wish to show that some change 
is absolutely necessary if the House is to 
give proper consideration to the business 
of Supply. I do not doubt that hon. 
Members themselves may effect a con- 
siderable change in our progress with 
the Votes if they slightly condense their 
speeches in Committee of Supply and 
proportion their observations to the im- 
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portance of the items discussed. I 
remember that in former years both sides 
of the House approached Supply in a 
perfect impartial spirit, with a desire to 
assist the progress of business, and with 
much less of that kind of discussion 
which tends to delay it. ButI do not 
wish to say anything to protract this dis- 
cussion. I am only anxious to invite 
the attention of the House to a most 
grave and important question, and to 
recommend it to accept the proposal of 
the: Government, by which I hope we 
shall be better able to get through the 
business of the country, and to abate 
what has amounted to something like a 
ublie scandal. In proposing that 
Supply should be taken at the Morning 
Sittings of Tuesday and Thursday, I 
fully recognize that it must be reserved 
to the House, to the Government, and 
to the Opposition itself to require a 
different appropriation of the time of 
the House for special reasons; but I 
trust that, if the Resolution is passed, 
we shall at least endeavour to make the 
best use of the time so appropriated for 
the purpose of making progress with 
Supply, and so rendering Votes on 
Account less necessary than they have 
been in the past. It is not necessary to 
discuss the matter historically, and 
therefore, I will only say that I prefer 
to begin the Session this way rather 
than at a later period to have to make 


‘appeals for concessions, which then 


take the character of a much more com- 
— absorption of the time of private 

embers than I now desired to make. 
The absorption of the whole time of the 
House by the Government has been 
necessary in the public interest, but it 
is an exceedingly unsatisfactory condi- 
tion of things, and it is one which I 
hope may be avoided by the assistance 
of Members on both sides of the House. 
If we can only find a method of dealing 
with the problem before us in a busi- 
ness-like manner—in something like the 
manner in which other great Assemblies 
transact theirs, I think we may ac- 
complish even better results with a 
saving of time. I beg to move the 
Resolution. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That until Easter, whenever the Committee 
of Supply is appointed for ‘Tuesday or Thurs- 
day, the House shall meet at ‘l'wo of the clock. 
At such Morning Sittings the Committee of 


Supply shall be the principal Business, and the 
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provisions of Standing Order 56 shalk:be ex, 
tended to Tuesday. ‘the Motion appointing 
the next Sitting of the Committee of Supply 

—_— 


may be taken at any hour, though op 
(Mr. William Henry Smith.) ' 


Sir W. HAROOURT (Derby): I am 
very sorry the right hon, Member for 
Mid Lothian is not able to be present 
to-day, but I am sufficiently acquainted 
with the views of the right hon. Gea, 
tleman to be able to answer the Leader 
of the House. I will not dispute thas 
the condition of business in the House 
is unsatisfactory, and that it has been 
so for a long time; but I am afraid 
that the Opposition and the Govern- 
ment will not agree as to the causes of 
that unsatisfactory condition; and the 
remedy I would recommend would be 
very much wider and broader than 
Motions of this kind. We have been 
promised over and over again that the 
House of Commons shall have plenty ef 
time to deal with all the subjects it de 
sires to discuss, because in a certain, pory 
tion of the United Kingdom the suceege 
of the Government’s administration bag 
been such that there is really no queg- 
tion of difficulty there. If that were se 
we need not anticipate any discussions 
upon that subject ; but Iam not so san; 
guine, and I am afraid that there are 
difficulties that will still lead to a goad 
deal of discussion. It is true that pro- 
posals were made in former times for 
dealing with the Estimates. In 1886 
there was a Committee on the subjecs, 
presided over by the noble Lord the 
Member for Rossendale, and the Ge- 
vernment then made proposals for deal; 
ing with the Estimates, but they were 
rejected by the friends of the right hen. 
Gentleman, and mainly through the 
opposition of the Chancellor of the Kx 
chequer. No doubt the Estimates ocey- 
pied more time last year than in former 
years, but the obvious reason was that 
the Government took the whole time.of 
the House. The consequence has beer 
that the utmost ingenuity has been em, 
ployed to find in Committee of Supply 
opportunities for discussion whieh eam; 
not be had in any other way. It ie for 
the same reason that the Debate on the 
Address has become, of late years, ap 
protracted. The Government is new 
asking for a limited sacrifice of the time 
of private Members. I understand thp 
present Motion only asks for the time 
of the House till Easter, and, of counge, 
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it is on that footing, and on that footing 
alone, that we have to deal with this 
proposal. I quite admit the great diffi- 
culty in which the Government are placed 
at this moment is partly owing to the 
late commencement of the Session, with 
reference to Votes in Supply which must 
be obtained before a certain date. To 
the limited demand made for the pur- 

se of enabling legal conditions to be 
fulfilled I have no opposition to offer ; 
and I am glad to hear the right hon. 
Gentleman say that the enforcement of 
the Resolution must be subject to the 
condition of allowing time for the dis- 
eussion of questions that may be raised 
by the Opposition. For I contemplate 
that we shall have grave matters to 
bring before the House, and I desire 
that they shall be submitted to the 
House at the earliest possible moment. 
On the Vote on Account we shall desire 
to challenge the conduct of the Execu- 
tive Government in this country and in 
Ireland. There are questions to be 
raised with regard to the conduct of the 
principal Law Officer of the Crown and 
with regard to Irish magistrates and 
constables; and these are matters which 
might be properly discussed on the Vote 
on Account. There is also another 
matter, which it would be premature to 
refer to, but upon which it will be our 
duty to ask for the opinion of the 
House. I will be no party to limiting 
the liberties of private Members, but I 
will not oppose the facilities asked for 
by the Government in the special 
circumstances, and under the necessary 
conditions which have been recognized 
by the Leader of the House. 

*Mr. SYDNEY BUXTON (Tower 
Hamlets, Poplar): I certainly did not 
expect that we should have any assist- 
ance from the Front Bench below me in 
resisting this demand of the Govern- 
ment; the Front Benches invariably 
agree in the attempt to absorb the 
time of private Members. I do not 
believe there is anyone in the House 
but is anxious that the discussions in 
Supply should be more frequent and 
more efficient than they have been in 
the past, but I do uot believe the 
Motion of the right hon. Gentleman 
will tend to that result. There are two 
strong objections to it ; in the first place 
it is an unwarranted infringement of the 
rights of private Members; and, secondly, 
it will cause an undue prolongationof the 


Sir W. Harcourt 


{COMMONS} 
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Sittings of the House without adequate 
reason shown for it. The right hon. 
Gentleman says let us meet at 2 o’clock, 
but he forgot to remind us that when we 
do so we sit until 1 o’clock the next 
morning. In regard to private Members, 
I am bound to say that I may be some- 
what partial in this matter, because I 
have for the first time after four or five 
years of membership had the satisfaction 
of drawing the first place for the coming 
Tuesday, and now the Government 
propose to take away my ewe lamb. I 
naturally resent it. But the right hon, 
Gentleman tells us that we may have 
our discussions in the evening, but every 
Member knows perfectly well that unless 
the matter is one combining Radicalism 
with amusement, such, for instance, as 
the reform of the House of Lords, it is 
impossible for a private Member to 
make or keep a House after five 
hours’ work and the two hours’ inter- 
val, and practically it comes to this, 
that the Government secure five hours 
for official work, the House is counted 
at 9 o’clock, and you, Sir, have an 
opportunity of going to bed at a reason- 
able time. I must say, if the Govern- 
ment are to make a proposal in re- 
ference to Tuesdays, it would be 
much better for them to be bold, 
and to say the exigencies of the time 
require us to take the whole day. As it 
is, they only get five hours, and the rest 
of the time is almost czrtain to be 
wasted. I would much rather see them 
get a good night of the ordinary 
hours for Supply than see this time 
wasted. It is perfectly true that 
one reason why there is so much 
time absorbed in Motions on the 
Estimates, on adjournments and discus- 
sions in Supply, is that the Government 
are always intruding on the rights of 
private Members. If private Members 
cannot get these rights in meal 
they will have them in malt. I 
do not believe this appropriation of 
Tuesdays will save any of the time of 
the House, because Members who find 
themselves counted out will take care 
to raise questions in which they are in- 
terested on the Estimates or in some 
other way. The right hon. Gentleman 
says he only asks this now in order to 
save the absorption of time of private 
Members later on in the Session. I never 
yet heard a Government make this pro- 
posal, without saying that they do it to 
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safeguard future rights; and after Easter 
woe shall find the Government ready with 
another proposal to absorb more of our 
rights. So much in regard to Tuesday. 
But I do want to ask what in the world is 
the reason for making this proposal in 
reference to Thursdays? It simply comes 
to this—that instead of sitting from 
3 to 12 we shall sit from 2 to 7, 
and from 9 to 1. Why, we all know 
perfectly well, and I should have 
thought the right hon. Gentleman 
would know, that the best time to get 
through business, especially Supply, is 
just those two hours about dinner-time. 

e shall have, instead of nine consecu- 
tive hours, a division into five hours 
and four hours—the first period taken 
up by the front benches, and a great 
part of the second. What possible gain 
can be expected I cannot see. The 
number of hours will be exactly the 
same, and hon. Members will be incon- 
venienced by having the hour in the 
morning and the hour after 12 o’clock 
added, oronehourat eachend, theGovern- 


ment losing two hours, and those the two ! 


best hours, in the middle. I protest most 
emphatically against the proposal—not 
that we do not desire that Supply should 
be adequately discussed, but we object 
at this early period—the third week of 
the Session—to private Members’ rights 
being ruthlessly invaded ; and the pro 
posal as to Thursday is one of the most 
extraordinary with reference to business 
that any Government—even a Conser- 
vative Government — ever made to 
the House. 

Mr. R. T. REID (Dumfries): I 
will not prolong the debate beyond a 
few words. Certainly I am somewhat 
disappointed that my right hon. Friend 
(Sir W. Harcourt) has taken the course 
he has taken;. for, although I have 
every confidence in him upon other 
matters, I have not on this subject— 
the protection of the rights of private 
Members. Now, what is the situation? 
At the very beginning of the Session, 
and with no special circumstances to 
justify them, the Government take away 
a considerable portion of private Mem- 
bers’ time down to Easter; and if they 
do it now, I do not see why they should 
not do it at the commencement of every 
Session. ‘There are important questions 
which hon. Members desire to raise ; for 
example, the hon. Member for West 
Nottingham has a Motion in reference 
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to the condition of the poor in our 
great cities. Last year his oppor- 
tunity was taken away in this 
manner, and now it isto be taken away 
again, merely to enable the Government 
easily and leisurely to get through 
Supply. Many projects have at different 
times been submitted to the House, any 
one of which the Government might 
have adopted instead of thus taking away 
private Members’ rights. These en- 
croachments are continually going on. 
From 1880 to 1885 there were few; in 
1886 and 1887 they increased ; and in 

1888 the time of private Members was 
almost entirely taken away; and now, 
at an earlier stage than ever, the process 
is continued, against all the traditions of 
the House. It has always been cus- 
tomary to allow Members facilities for 
bringing on matters of public interest, 
and, public attention being thus directed, 
they frequently afterwards become the 
subject of important measures. 

*Mr. SPEAKER: The form in which 
the hon. Member has put down his 
Amendment cannot appear on the 
Journals of the House, as it is not, as it 
stands, an independent proposition. 
Perhaps it will suit the hon. Member’s 
purpose to meet the right hon. Gentle- 
man’s proposal with a negative. 

Mr. SYDNEY BUXTON: I will do 
that, Sir. 

Mr. CHAPLIN (Lincolnshire, Slea- 
ford): I have a good deal of sympathy 
with Members against whom there seems 
to be a conspiracy of the two front 
benches. I confess I am not surprised 
in the least at the course taken by the 
right hon. Member for Derby (Sir W. 
Harcourt). He is always extremely 
liberal, and in this case he does not 
mind how much of private Members’ 
time is taken up, provided he gets the 
opportunity of ventilating any grievance 
against the Government whenever he 
pleases. That is an attitude 1am not 
surprised at. But I submit there is an- 
other side to this question. Un- 
doubtedly it is desirable that we should 
get on better with Supply than we have 
done in recent Sessions. Undoubtedly, 
in these days it does take a great deal 
longer for any Government to get Sup- 
ply than it did some years ago, when 
first I had the honour of a seat in 
this House, and this is mainly owing 
to the increase and development of 
the talking powers of hon. Members. 
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Now we are told that to fulfil the 
conditions of the law these days must 
beappropriated by the Government, and 
if it is absolutely necessary we must 
consent to it ; but it appears to me the 
conditions of the law would be fulfilled 
if; instead of taking the Tuesdays up to 
Easter, the (tovernment took them up to 
March 31. This suggestion I submit for 
consideration. I have always protested 
against this absorption of private Mem- 
bers’ rights, and I confess I am the more 
inclined to to do so now, having in view 
a subject in which I take great interest— 
interest that I know is shared on both 
sides of the House ; and certainly I shall 
take what steps I can to secure a day for 
its discussion before the end of the Session. 
I hope the suggestion I have made to 
limit the Motion to March 31 will find 
favour ; but, whether or no, the passing 
of this Motion must not be taken as a 
precedent to be followed up with another 
immediately after Easter. My experience 
is that a Motion made thus early is very 
likely to be soon renewed. 

Mr. FENWICK (Northumberland, 
Wansbeck): There are strong reasons 
why we should not consent to this pro- 
posal. It will be in the recollection of 
the House that on Wednesday afternoon 
a special appeal was made to the Leader 
of the House in reference to a Motion 
standing in the name of the hon. 
Member for West Nottingham, raising 
& very important question, which we 
hoped to have fully and properly dis- 
cussed. That Motion stands for the 
26th; but a week earlier there is a 
Motion in the name of my hon. Friend 
the Member for Morpeth (Mr. Burt), in 
which many Members on both sides take 
the deepest interest. During the whole 
of last Session my hon. Friend was un- 
fortunate in the ballot; but, having 
been more fortunate this Session, I sin- 
cerely hope his opportunity will not be 
taken away. From the shake of the 
right hon. Gentleman’s head I suppose 
I may infer that he means that it will 
not be taken away, because there will 
be opportunity for discussion at the 
Evening Sitting ; but I submit the time 
at our disposal in the evening would not 
be sufficient to deal with a question of 
such vital importance, for I know there 
is a desire among many Members on 
both sides to take part in the discussion. 
I certainly could not give a silent vote 
on this occasion, and 1 make an appeal 


Mr. Chaplin 
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at least to except the 19th and 26th 
from this Motion, that we may have the 
opportunity of discussing Motions that 
are of vital interest to the industrial 
classes of the country. 

*Sm WALTER B. BARTTELOT 
(Sussex, N.W.): I can quite understand 
the right hon. Member for Derby (Sir W. 
Harcourt) when he says he will have 
ample opportunity of discussing the 
difficult and delicate questions he is pre- 
pared to bring before the House, and 
that is a statement which of course the 
First Lord will take notice of, because 
it means that we shall be considerably 
delayed with the Estimates, even with 
the time the Government now propose 
to take. The Committee of Public 
Accounts are considering whether the 
number of Civil Service Votes can be 
reduced; but there is another point 
that deserves serious consideration, and 
that is whether, in this branch of the 
Estimates, Votes might be taken and 
used precisely in the same way as they 
are used in the Navy and Army Esti- 
mates. If that were done, I venture to 
say it would prevent a large waste of the 
time of the House. I merely mention 
it as a subject deserving serious con- 
sideration. Now, we were kept here 
until Christmas last year. Do you want 
to be kept here until Christmas again? 
I venture to say we ought to do every- 
thing in our power to prevent an Autumn 
Session, and it is only by working 
steadily at the Estimates that we can 
prevent that. We all know what a 
melancholy failure that Autumn Session 
was, and I hope we shall not be placed 
in such a position again. Therefore it 
is that while disliking, as I do, takin, 
away the time of private Members, 
shall support the proposal. It must be 
remembered that at least private Mem- 
bers will have as much time as the 
Government up to Easter, half Tuesdays 
and all Wednesdays and Fridays. But 
I would, however, make an appeal to 
my right hon. Friend in respect to 
Thursdays. I cannot for the life of me 
see what object is to be gained by the 
proposal. Let us have Supply on 
Thursday and proceed consecutively 
through the day. Iam not at all sure 
that even the Government, without great 
pressure, will be able to keep & 
House at 9 o’clock. I am sure it 
would be more in the interest of buei- 


ness to leave Thursday as it is. 
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Mr. T. E. ELLIS (Merionethshire) : 
I support resistance to this combination 
of the front benches to take away the 
time of private Members. Year by 
year this encroachment increases under 
Liberal and Conservative Governments 
alike. But our grievances must be 
discussed, if not in the old way on the 
Motion for going into Supply, then upon 
special Votes as they arise, so progress 
is not actually accelerated. The hope 
that our time after Easter will not be 
taken is utterly groundless. It is a 
completely hollow promise for the right 
hon. Gentleman to hold out any hope 
that the Government will be more 
tender with our time then than now. 
Let me point to one consideration in 
reference to this meeting at 2 o’clock 
on two days of the week. It is putting 
an unnecessary and unfair strain upon a 
large number of Members who attend 
Committees upstairs. They cannot attend 
to their duties there commencing at 
noon, and then take that interest 
in the proceedings here as they are 
supposed to do until 1 o’clock the 
next morning. It is unprecedented for 
the Government to make this demand 
at this period of the Session. When 
the right hon. Gentleman asks us to 
work as other great Assemblies do, he 
asks us to do an impossible task. No 
other Assembly attempts to do the work 
we attempt, attending to the interest of 
an Empire of untold millions, and 
actively superintending the government 
of every parish, county, ard nationality 
in the United Kingdom. You are asking 
us to perform animpossibletask. Various 
Governments have tried to change our 
Rules of Procedure, but it becomes more 
apparent Session by Session that this 
House has completely broken down 
under the strain put upon it, and that 
you never will be able, by any 
changes in procedure, to keep 
abreast of the work to be 
done. Theonly remedy is that hinted 
at by the right hon. Gentleman last 
Session, that, instead of putting increased 
work on one Assembly, you should dele- 
gate to local Assemblies in England, 
Wales, Scotland, and Ireland, work that 
can be more effectually done by them. 
I hope opposition to this Motion will be 
pressed to Division. 

Tae CHANCELLOR or tue EX- 
CHEQUER (Mr. Goscuen, St. George’s, 


Hanover Square): I can assure the 
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House this proposal is made with every 
desire to meet the views of hon. Mem- 
bers. Supply is in one sense Govern- 
ment business, but in another sense it 
affords to Members’ the opportunity of 
criticizing the conduct of the Executive 
Government, and the performance of a 
certain portion of those functions for 
which the right hon. Gentleman oppo- 
site is so anxious to retain full time to 
private Members. But I am bound 
to say it appears to me.that a 
larger number of private Members 
have far more opportunities of taking 
part in criticism of the Executive on 
the days of Supply than on those par- 
ticular days when a private Member 
brings forward a Motion, and when he 
does not, perhaps, secure a very large 
attendance. I can assure hon. Mem- 
bers that the Government have a harder 
time when Supply is before the House 
than when a private Member’s Motion 
is under consideration. If we con- 
sulted merely our own convenience, we 
should rejoice at the Motions on Tues- 
day, inasmuch as most of the Ministers 
can then take a holiday, instead of 
having to be present in the House pre- 
pared as we ought to be, and as I hope 
we are, to meet the criticisms that may 
be passed upon our conduct. The hon. 
Member opposite says no Assembly 
in the world has such a might 

task, and I entirely agree wit 

him, but no Assembly devotes anything 
like the proportion of time we do to the 
minutest criticism of the minutest details. 
in the Estimates. I have often wondered; 
when I have heard two Members dis- 
cussing as they did last year over so 
small an item as £10 paid for a park- 
keeper’s ammunition, if they consider 
that there may be others who desire to 
discuss colonial aud other large matters 
of administration. A small number of 
Members carry their criticism to such a 
minute point that they prevent time 
being given to larger and more general 
questions of policy which certainly 
ought to engage the atttention of the 
House. I can assure the House that in 
proposing to take Morning Sittings on 
Tuesday and Thursday, it is with the 
idea that we should allow some reci+ 
procity to Members for the time taken 
from 'luesday. We do not seek to take 
the time from them without an assur- 
ance that a portion of the time shall be 
given to Supply. I judge that I am not 
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mistaken in the belief that the right 
hon. Gentleman opposite considers it a 
reciprocal concession on our part. It 
was made with that view, and we have 
reason to believe it was so estimated by 
some Members for whose judgment we 
have considerable regard. What I 
would suggest to the Houseis, that they 
should, at least, allow us to take this on 
trial and see how it works. We are 
enly anxious to get on with Supply. 
Hon. Members will admit that Supply is 
toa great extent private Members’ time, 
for not only do we vote the money, but 
we ventilate grievances—and grievances 
are freely brought forward in relation to 
many subjects for which Supply affurds 
ample opportunity. Therefore, we 
really thought we were not trenching 
much on the rightsof Members in making 
the suggestion. We ask you at least to 
give it a trial until Easter; and if it does 
not work smoothly, if hon. Members 
do not get their opportunity, it will be 
open to us to reconsider the matter. 

e do not wish to force our view with any 
degree of obstinacy or persistency, but 
there is a desire that Supply should be 
brought on early, and full opportunity 
will be given for financial criticism, as 
well as for the ventilation of grievances 
that arise in connection with administra- 
tion. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE(Northampton) : 
The right hon. Gentleman said he was 
willing to make a sacrifice in conceding 
an al.eration as regards Tuesday. 

Mr. GOSCHEN: As regards Thurs- 

ay. 
Mr. LABOUCHERE: As regards 
Tuesday, I think the right hon. Gentle- 
man used the word “sacrifice.” I can 
assure him we do not want him to make 
that sacrifice, and that we prefer to re- 
main as we are as regards Tuesday. 
The right hon. Gentleman says he makes 
the sacrifice to us as a sort of guid pro 
quo, but are we sure that he will put 
down the Estimates on Thursdays as 
well as Tuesdays? What is to prevent 
him ona Thursday going on with the 
Estimates for a certain number of hours, 
and then going on with other business ? 
I really believe the majority on both 
sides of the House would infinitely 

refer to meet at 3 o’clock and ad- 
journ at 12 o’clock, than to meet at 
2 and adjourn from 7 till 9 o'clock 
and then sit until 1 o’clock. 
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assurance from the right hon. Gentleman 
that he will not press this matter as 
regards Thursday. The right hon. 
Gentleman (Mr. Chaplin) came for- 
ward as a private Member, and said 
he had sympathy with us. It is an 
exceedingly barren sympathy. He is 
going to vote against us, this sympathetic 
friend. He says that this will not be 
established as a precedent for the taking 
of all Tuesdays, because it appears that 
the right hon. Gentleman wants it after 
Easter, to treat us to an essay on bi- 
metallism. I can tell the right hon, 
Gentleman that if you give an inch to 
a Minister he will take an ell. We will 
not get back the Tuesdays after Easter, 
and they will take our Fridays. It is an 
additional reason with me for voting 
against the Resolution that I might 
lose the chance of hearing the most 
interesting essay on bi-metallism. I 
entirely agree with the right hon. 
Gentleman that the Members of both 
front benches need to be thoroughly in- 
structed in these matters. A man. once 
he becomes a Minister, loses half his 
virtue. The reason private Members 
have been crushed like worms is because 
hon. Gentlemen on the other side of the 
House will not turn. There are two notes 
upon this question—the official and the 
non-official or private Members below the 
Gangway on either side of the House, 
Private Members have always stood 
together — irrespective of Party —in 
protection of their rights; but the reason 
why we cannot get those rights now is 
that hon. Gentlemen on those benches are 
too servile to their Leaders. It is 
notorious that no reforms whatever 
would have been brought forward had 
it not been for private Members, who 
bring forward their measures or resolu- 
tions, probably getting small divisions 
at first, but gradually increasing them 
until the Ministry, from considerations 
of Party support in the House and 
country, are at length compelled to 
deal with the questions so brought into 
public view for settlement. It is abso- 
lutely essential for the well-being of 
this country, and for the progress 
of any species of reform, that you 
should have private Members’ nights. 
We have been told that the 
Estimates must be pressed forward 


(at this time of the Session, otherwise 
I! we shall have to sit until Christmas. 


do hope we shall have some sort of Irrespective of the Estimates, there will 
\ 


Mr. Goschen 
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be a good deal to discuss, and which we 
will insist upon discussing. But surely 
there is no necessity for taking private 
Members’ nights after we have only 
been sitting for fourteen days, unless it 
is the fear of sitting until Christmas. 
I cannot see anything in the gracious 
Speech of Her Majesty to show that 
the Government have any important 
business to lay before this House. We 
are going to have an increase of the 
Navy, which will of course be approved 
on this side of the House. We are 
going to have a Scotch Local Govern- 
ment Bill, in respect of which, knowing 
nothing about Scotch business, I shall 
vote with the majority of Scotch Mem- 
bers, who ought to know pretty well 
what they want. I do hope the First 
Lord of the Treasury will reconsider 
this proposal, or if not—for I knew 
that he has the majority at his back— 
that he will reconsider it with regard 
to Thursday. 

*Mr. pe LISLE (Mid Leicestershire): 
IT hope the House will pardon my sup- 
porting the Motion, for, in doing so, I 
shall be imposing on myself a Lenten 
penance, which, like other Lenten pen- 
ances, may not lead to an amendment 
of life. I agree with the hon. Gentle- 
man opposite that Morning Sittings do 
not add much to our work, and at the 
Evening Sittings it is often impossible to 
keep a House for the discussion of 
questions in which we are interested. I 
hope this is the Jast time a Motion of 
this kind will be proposed. I hope the 
House will give a kind consideration to 
the proposal which I had on the Paper 
last Session, for it meets nearly all the 
objections which have been urged on 
both sides of the House. It has been 
said by the First Lord of the Treasury 
that discussions in Committee of Supply 
are generally not of a profitable kind. 
Now my proposal is that thirty days of 
the Session should be set apart for the 
discussion of the Estimates, dividing the 
total into 10 parts, and allowing for the 
discussion of each class of the Estimates 
threedays. When these three days had 
elapsed, then the Closure would, by 
automatic action, be applied at mid- 
night. Thirty days are in excess of 
the average number, the figures given 
by the First Lord of the Treasury 
showing that the number of days 
devoted to Supply for the last 20 years 
average 26 days, although last year 42 
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days were devoted to Supply. Inclasses 
of the Civil Service which aresub-divided 
into English, Scotch, and Irish Estimates 
the Government, by taking English 
Estimates the first day, Scotch the 
second, and Irish the third day, would 
be able to reduce the discussion of Irish 
affairs to just and well-proportioned 
limits, and if necessary to insure ade- 
quate and fair discussion. Spokesmen 
might be selected on both:sides, who 
should devote their energies to the sub- 
jects which they had mastered. Ihopethe 
House will give this proposal their care- 
ful consideration. As a loyal supporter 
of the Government, I am bound, though 
not without regret, to vote for the 
Motion of the First Lord of the 
Treasury. 

Sir W. FOSTER (Derby, Ilkeston) : 
The hon. Member who has just sat down 
says he will vote for the Motion 
as a matter of penance; but I 
must join with hon. Members in 
protesting against this interference 
with private Members’ rights. “Our ex- 
perience of Evening Sittings last Session 
was by no means satisfactory, for the 
House counted out on several occasions. 
Now, when there are several questions 
affecting the industrial classes to be 
discussed, I emphatically object to a re- 
turn to a system that has worked badly. 
I think it is time private Members should 
protest against these reciprocal conces- 
sions being made at theirexpense. The 
proposal of the right hon. Gentleman is to 
restore the custom of last Session with 
regard to Tuesdays, and which did not 
work well, and further it seeks to apply 
that which worked badly to another ae 
of the week. {I do not see the advan- 
tage of it. It is a great inconvenience 
to hon. Members to be brought down to 
the House at two o’clock, only to adjourn 
at seven and meeting again at nine—a 
course which gives you exactly the same 
number of working hours, only with 
this disadvantage, that an interval like 
that from seven to nine retards the work. 
therefore, I holding as I do, that the use 
of Thursday as a day for Morning Sit- 
tings would interfere with the business 
of the House, I move that the words 
‘‘ or Thursday ”’ be omitted. 

Sir G. CAMPBELL (Kirkcaldy): I 
beg to second the Amendment, and 
would appeal to the right hon. Gentle- 
man the First Lord of the Treasury 
to give due consideration to the 
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general feeling of this House on 
the subject. I am quite ready to 
come here at two o'clock, but I 
have a strong objection to stay here till 
one o'clock in the morning. especially 
when two hours in the middle of the 
time are rendered absolutely useless. 


Amendment proposed, to leave out 
the words ‘‘ or Thursday.” —(Sir Walter 
Foster .) 


Sir W. HARCOURT: There seems 
to be a strong feeling in the House as 
to the inconvenience of the arrangement 
as to Thursday, and I would suggest 
that the Government might avoid the 
inconvenience of a Morning Sitting on 
that day if they would allow the House 
to meet at the usual hour on the under- 
standing that after a certain amount of 
time has been given to Supply, progress 
shall be reported and the legislative 
business proceeded with. The Govern- 
ment can hardly expect to get through 
all the legislative business on the Mon- 
day, and must, therefore, have some 

tion of another day on which legis- 
tive measures can be considered. 

*Mz. W. H. SMITH: If it be 
the pleasure of the House to sit 
at three o’clock on Thursdays in- 
stead of two, I shall not object so 
long as the House is agreeable to 
carry out the spirit of the proposal I 
have submitted, and give an amount of 
time to Supply equal to that which we 

all obtain on Tuesdays. In that case 

will endeavour to carry out the sugges- 
tion of the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Derby, and not insist on 
the part of the Resolution which relates 
to Thursday. 

Mr. T. P. O'CONNOR: I object 
entirely to the proposal of the Govern- 
ment, who are anxious to put further 
obstacles in the way of the discussion of 
Irish business. I think there never was 
a time when the Government were less 
entitled to take the time of private Mem- 
bers. I can assure my Friends below 
the Gangway who have spoken with 
sorrow of the opportunities that will be 
lost to them in regard to the considera- 
tion of matters in which they are 
interested, that it is not English matters 
of which the Government are thinking ; 
the object of this proposal is entirely to 
extinguish Irish discussions. [ Laughter. ] 
Hon. Members opposite laugh, and 
I quite agree with the suggestion 


Sir G. Campbell 
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that laughter conveys—namely, that 
Her Majesty’s Government will not 
succeed in preventing the discussion 
of Irish matters. We have in Ireland 
a most stringent Coercion Act—the 
operation of which is producing 
daily acts of cruelty and injustice 
—and the-Irish people, in view of 
this, have a right to have their affairs 
discussed in this House. The more the 
Government coerce in Ireland, the more 
strenuously will they endeavour to apply 
the Closure with regard to Irish discus- 
sions in this House; the Closure with 
them being the complement of Ooercion. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY: If the Govern- 
ment will only frankly state that no 
business will be taken at the Tuesday 
Morning Sittings except Supply, and 
that no other business of a contentious 
character will be taken, I think the 
House will be satisfied. I should like 
to know what the Government mean by 
“the principal business?” Do they 
mean that no business shall be taken 
on Tuesday mornings except Supply 
and purely formal business, and that 
they will not bring on contentious 
matters ? 

Mr. SYDNEY BUXTON: While 
thanking the Government for the con- 
cession they have made, I am fully of 
opinion that it does not meet our objec- 
tions to their proposals, and therefore I 
shall feel bound to divide the House on 
the Question. 

Sr W. HARCOURT: I think we 
ought to have some clear understanding 
as to what is to be “ the principal busi- 
ness ;’’ and that the Resolution is not to 
be used except for the most formal 
business beyond Supply.- 

*Mre. W. H. SMITH: It might be 
necessary to take the Report of Oom- 
mittee of Supply, or a stage of the Con- 
solidated Fund Bill. 

Question, ‘‘ That the words ‘ or Thurs- 
day’ stand part of the Question,” put, 
and negatived. 


Main Question, as amended, put:— 
The House divided; Ayes 255; Noes 
132.—(Division List, No. 11.) 


Resolved, That until Easter, when- 
ever fthe Committee of Supply is ap- 
pointed for Tuesday,the House shall meet 
at 2 of the clock. At such Morning 
Sittings the Committee of Supply shall 
be the principal Business, and the pro- 
visions of Standing Order 56 shall be 


Morning Sittings. 
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extended to Tuesday. The Motion 
appointing the next Sitting of the Com- 
mittee of Supply may be taken at any 
hour, though opposed. 


PARTNERSHIP BILL. 

On Motion of Colonel Hill, Bill to consoli- 
date the Law of Partnerships, ordered to be 
brought in by Colonel Hill, Sir Bernhard 
Samuelson, Sir George Elliot, Sir Charles 
Palmer, Mr. Whitley, Sir Albert Rollit, and 
Mr, Seale-Hayne. 

Bill presented, and read first time. [Bill 151.] 


POOR R&LIEF (IRELAND) ACTS AMENDMENT 
BILL. 

On Motion of Mr. Tuite, Bill to amend and 
extend the Acts relating to Poor Relief in Ire- 
land, in order to enable Boards of Guardians 
to provide Industrial Training for Pauper 
Children, ordered to be brought in by Mr. 
Tuite, M‘Cartan, Mr. P. J. Power, Mr. Pinker- 
ton, Mr. Patrick Joseph O’Brien, and Dr. Fox. 

Bill presented, and read first time. [Bill 152.] 


SMALL DEBTS (SCOTLAND) BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. Caldwell, Bill to extend 
and amend the Law relating to the recovery 
of Small Debts in Scotland, ordered to be 
brought in by Mr. Caldwell, Mr. W. P. 
Sinclair, Mr. Thorburn, and Mr. Provand. 

Bill presented, and read first time. [Bill 153.] 


SHERIFF COURTS CONSOLIDATION CIVIL 
CODE (SOOTLAND) BILL. 

On Motion of Mr. Caldwell, Bill to combine 
in one Code the regulations affecting Sheriff 
Courts in Scotland, and to extend and amend 
the Law of civil process therein, ordered to be 
brought in by Mr. Caldwell, Sir George Tre- 
velyan, and Mr. Philipps. 

Bill presented, and read first time. [Bill 154.] 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 


Sieh adie 
SUPPLY—COMMITTEE. 

Order for Committee read. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 


“That Mr. Speaker do now leave the 
Chair.” 


PARLIAMENTIARY ELECTIONS (MR. 
BRADLAUGH)—MOTION TO EXPUNGE 
FROM THE JOURNALS OF THE 
HOUSE RESOLUTION OF THE 22np 
JUNE, 1880. 


*Mr. BRADLAUGH (Northampton) : 
The Amendment which now stands in my 
name, and which I now beg to move, is— 

“That the Resolution of this House of the 
22nd day of June, 1880, ‘ That having regard 
to the Reports and Proceedings of Two Select 
Committees appointed by this House, Mr, 
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Bradlaugh be not permitted to take the oath er 
make the affirmation mentioned in the Statute 
29 Vic. c. 19, and the 31 & 32 Vic. c. 72,’ be 
expunged from the Journals of this House, as 
being subversive of the rights of the whole 
body of electors of this Kingdom.” 


Now, this Resolution which I ask the 
House to assent to will be found in the 
Commons’ Journal, vol. 135, page 934. 
In asking the House to give its assent to 
the Motion, I trust I may be allowed to 
express a hope that the Government will 
not feel it its duty to oppose it. The 
Resolution itself is not without prece- 
dent. There are, indeed, several prece- 
dents upon the Journals of the House, 
but I shall only trouble the House with 
five of them, and those very briefly. 
Two of them are exactly applicable to 
the state of things I am about to submit 
to the House this evening. The one 
most in point is the Resolution which 
stands in the Commons’ Journal, vol. 38, 
page 937, of the 3rd of May, 1782, and 
is as follows :-— 

“That the entry in the Journals of the House 
on the 17th of February, 1769, of a Resolution 
that John Wilkes, having been in this Session 
expelled the House, was and is incapable of 
being elected a Member of the present Parlia- 
ment, te expunged from the Journals of this 
House, as being subversive of the rights of the 
electors of this Kingdom.” 


That, however, was not the first Resolu- 
tion of this character. In vol. 4 of the 
Commons’ Journal, page 397, there is 
this entry :— 

“The House took into consideration the 
Votes and Orders of this House for disabling 


Mr. Henry Martyn to sit as a Member of Par- 
liament.’’ 


After some discussion, it was resolved— 


‘That this Resolution be annulled and made 
void and erased out of the book, and that the 
Clerk do vacate the same accordingly.” 


There are several other Resolu- 
tions which, by subsequent Reso- 
lutions, have been expunged from the 
Journals of the House. One will be 
found in 5 Commons Journals, page 
197, but itis impossible now todiscover its 
application, the page being blank, the 
Resolution having been actually ex- 
punged, and no trace of it left. Then 
there is in the 11th Commons Journals, 
page 210, an entry of a payment made 
to Sir Thomas Clarges which is directed 
to be struck out ; and, curiously enough, 
there are two other entries on the same 
page which are also directed to be ex- 
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panged, and which related to the Rev. 
r. Nowel and Mr. Lenthall for words 
spoken. So that what I am asking the 

ouse to do to-night, if I make out a 
good case, is only a matter which has 
been done more than once. I do not 
propose, in what I have to say, to re- 
awaken any of the bitterness which might 
be found in ‘portions of the struggle 
which commenced with this Resolu- 
tion. My desire is rather to induce the 
House, in the interests of my consti- 
tuents specially, and in the interests, I 
think I have a right to say, of the 
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thought to be right and justin reference 
to the honour of this House and the 
rights of individual Members. Of course 
it is necessary that I should challenge 
the decision of the late Speaker upon 
one point, although I admit that the 
House itself acted with him. It must 
be remembered that I am speaking now 
of the opposition which I received some 
years after it happened, but I received 
full permission at that time from Mr, 
Speaker Brand to state at any time, 
seeing that the matter had been alluded 
to by Sir Stafford Northcote in a speech 


electors generally, to erase the Resolu- | to the House, that I delayed coming to 
tion from the Records of the House, the | the Table after having communicated 
struggle in this matter having prac-| informally to Mr. Speaker and to the 
tically ended by the passing into! Clerk, subsequent to my election, my in- 


law last year of the Oaths Act. 
Ido not propose to make any other 
statement of facts than that which is 
foundin Sir Erskine May’s admirable 
summary, and the only references Ishall 
make are to the Journals and the 
Report of the Select Committee, to 
which I must refer in order to make 
myself clear. I shall abstain from 
referring in any way to Hansard, be- 
cause it would be impossible for me to 
do so without remembering things 
which Members on the other side of the 
House have shown a wise disposition to 
forget, and which I have no desire to 
recall. There is only one exception 
which I shall make to that, and the 
House will see the reason why I make 
it. Inthe Journals of the House of 
Commons it will be seen by reference to 
vol. 135, page 123, that it is recorded 
that I did not come to the House until 
the 3rd of May, 1880, to make my 
claim to affirm, while the Journals show 
that Parliament opened on the 29th of 
April, several days earlier. I think it 
is absolutely necessary, both for my 
own honour and in order to explain 
what is otherwise not clear, that I should 
state why it wasthat I delayed coming 
to the Table. What I am now stating 
has reference to the late Speaker of the 
House of Commons, of whom I desire 
to speak with the most profound re- 
spect, and for whose personal courtesy 
towards myself, during the difficnlt 
struggle to which I am referring, no 
words of recognition on my part can 
be too high. I have no desire to 
speak of him except as a Judge holding 
a high position in which I am sure that 
in every respect he tried to do what he 


Mr Bradlaugh 





tention to claim to affirm, as I then 
thought I had a right to do, in con- 
sequence of Mr. Speaker’s request 
that I should wait until the opinions 
of the then Attorney General, Sir 
John Holker, the Solicitor General, 
the present Lord Chancellor, the 
Speaker’s Counsel, and an eminent legal 
personage who was not named to me, 
and whose name, therefore, although I 
think I know it, I have no right to 
mention, had been taken, as to whether 
my claim to affirm was a claim which, 
in their. opinion, was well founded in 
law. I stated then to Mr. Speaker 
Brand that, if the opinion of the majo- 
rity of these personages turned out to 
be against me, although I thought 
myself right in my individual opinion, 
I should bow to their decision. I was 
told by the Clerk, Sir Erskine May, and 
afterwards by Mr. Speaker Brand, that 
if the opinion of the majority was not 
in my favour, the majority were cer- 
tainly not against me. Under those 
circumstances I came to the Table, rely- 
ing not merely upon my own view, but 
knowing that most eminent legal 
authority held exactly the same view a8 
I did. I say this because the case has 
been sometimes put as though I had 
thrust a conflict upon the House of 
Commons, implying that I was wrong 
from the commencement, and that a 
degree of moral blame attaches to me 
which would naturally attach to 
me if the statement were true. 

will assume, for the purposes of 
my Resolution this evening, that 
my claim to affirm was an ill-founded 
claim. Any way that is a position 
which I am bound to accept, because it 
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was so decided against me by a com- 
petent tribunal. It is right, however, 
that I should inform the House that in 


fendant, the learned Chief Justice of 
England, referring to that decision 

inst my claim to affirm, said— 
“ Whether that is well or ill decided it 
is not for me to suggest. It is 
decided, and decided by authority 
superior to the Court sitting here.” 
Frankly I admit that the whole diffi- 
culty in the struggle arose from my 
making a claim to affirm, which the 
Courts nitimately held to be an ill- 
founded claim. I have made that ad- 
mission, because I desire to be as frank 
with the House as it is possible to be, 
because I wish to appeal to the generous 
judgment of hon. Members, as well as 
to their just judgment in the way in 
which they will deal with my Motion 
this evening. It is right I should re- 
mind the House that one Committee 
having decided, as far as a Committee 
can decide by its Report, that my claim 
to affirm was ill founded, when the 
matter was referred to a second Select 
Committee on my claiming to take the 
oath, this is what happened. The 
Journals of the House say— 

‘‘Mr. Bradlaugh, returned as one of the 
Members for the Borough of Northampton, 
came to the Table to take and subscribe the 
oath, and the Clerk was proceeding to ad- 
minister the same to him, when Sir Henry 
Drummond Wolff, the Member for Portsmouth, 


rose to take objection and to submit a Resolu- 
tion to the House.” ‘ 


Now, I cannot help thinking that Mr. 
Speaker Brand did not then act upon 
what was clearly his view as contained 
in the Journals of the 26th April, 1881, 
when he said that— 

“The hon. Member for Northampton, having 
been introduced, has come to take the oath in 
the accustomed form, andis prepared to comply 
with the provision prescribed by the House, 
ought, under ordinary circumstances, to be con- 
tinued without interruption.”’ 

I submit that the words “under ordi- 
hary circumstances” ought to have been 
omitted, and that between the return of 
a Member to Parliament and the per- 
formance of his duties at the Table im- 
posed upon him by law, whatever they 
are, there should be no kind of interfer- 
ence, supposing that he comes regularly 
in compliance with the Standing Orders 
to that Table ready to fulfil everything 
imposed on him by law. If he does not 
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fulfil these obligtions, there is then a 
method of trying the question by a tri- 
bunal—a Court before which all matters 
of fact would have to be proved and none 
assumed. That was not the course 
adopted. Sir H. D. Wolff was permitted 
to submit a Resolution under which the 
matter was referred to a Select Com- 
mittee. The Report of the Committee is 
rather long, but I will only trouble the 
House with two material paragraphs 
contained in it, and which are those 
which come last. The Committee were 


‘‘ of opinion that in making the claim to affirm 
Mr. Bradlaugh voluntarily brought to the notice 
of the House that on several occasions he had 
been permitted in Courts of Justice to affirm 
under the Evidence Amendment Acts, 1869 and 
1870.”’ 


Therefore the Committee reported that 
the House could—and in their opinion, if 
it could, it ought to—prevent Mr. Brad- 
laugh from going through the form of 
taking the oath. The Committee pointed 
out that if the House prevented a duly 
elected Member from taking the oath or 
affirming, there was no power of review- 
ing or reversing that decision, however 
erroneous it might be in point of law. 
The Committee, therefore, recommended 
that should Mr. Bradlaugh again request 
to make and subscribe the affirmation, 
he should not be prevented from so 
doing. But the House of Commons, in 
its wisdom, did not accep tthat Report, 
and passed the Resolution which 1 now 
ask the House to erase from its 
Journals, declaring that Mr. Bradlaugh 
should not be permitted either to take 
the oath or to make an affirmation. 
Having put this to the House, I should 
like to say that there is no truth in the 
statement that in any fashion whatever, 

either directly or indirectly, have I ever 
sought, during any portion of the 
struggle, to put upon this House any 
opinions I hold upon any matter what- 
ever other than those which are con- 

nected with the discharge of my political 
duties as a Member of this House. 

Now, it is clear what was the old practice 

of the House, and I am going to ask this 
House to renew and re-affirm it by 
erasing this Resolution from its Books. 

The old practice, as shown by Hatsell, 

vol. ii., p. 64, was that on a Member ap- 

pearing to take his seat, all business 

was suspended until he was sworn. 

I do not ask the House to vary the 

change as to time made by the Stand- 
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ing Order on the 30th April, 1866. 
It is clear that much difficulty might 
arise, and some difficulty did arise, 
by Members coming to the Table 
during a debate to be sworn, and thus 
interrupting the business that was going 
on, and therefore the House, ordered 
that Members may take and subscribe 
the oath required by law at any time 
during the sitting of the House before 
the Orders of the Day and Notices of 
Motion are entered upon, or after they 
are disposed of, and that no debate or 
business shall be interrupted for that 
| phage Now am I only asking the 

ouse to say—by erasing this Resolu- 
tion—that within the limits of the 
Standing Order nothing shall stand 
between a Member and the performance 
of his duty. I submit that the right of 
the electors to choose whom they will 
to represent them, unless that person be 
@ person incapacitated by law, is aright 
of which this House should suffer no 
kind of deterioration or detriment. My 
electors had returned me in 1880, 
and they were entitled to my services 
as soon as I was ready and willing to 
comply with the law without any diffi- 
culty being placed in my way, and the 
House was bound constitutionally not 
to prevent me from doing what I was 
trying to do. I agree that the House 
may expel a man at its own mere will 
and its decision is, except by its own 
vote, an irreversible and unchallenge- 
able decision, which no Court of Law 
can touch, By expelling a Member the 
House gives his constituency a right of 
fresh judgment—of either re-electing 
the Member or of choosing somebody 
else; but by preventing me, as the re- 
solution did, from fulfilling the require- 
ments of the law, it prevented the con- 
stituency from having my voice. It did 
not vacate the seat, but it deprived the 
constituency of Northampton of half of 
its Constitutional right of representation 
in the House. I am glad, in moving 
this Amendment to-night, I can do so 
with a certain sense that the particular 
matter which caused the struggle in my 
case can never happen again. First, I 
ask it as a measure of justice to the 
electors of the United Kingdom, and I 
ask it more, because, if the Resolution 
remains on the Journals of the House, 
there will be a precedent for a state of 
things so dangerous that I do not think 
any Members, likely to be in a minority 
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at any time, could contemplate them 
with calmness, because, if the House 
may prevent one Member, it may pre- 
vent 10, or 20, or 40. Now, on the 
argument of the case of ‘‘the Attorney 
General v. Bradiaugh,” before the 
Judges, the then Attorney General, 
the right hon. and learned Member for 
Bury (Sir Henry James) contended that 
the House not only had power to expel, 
but could refuse to a Member the right 
to sit and vote, and equally it had the 
power to say he should not take the 
oath. If that power does exist, it is 
a power on the part of the majority to 
exclude the whole minority. It isa 
power of a most dangerous character in 
time of a Party heat and ill-feeling. 
It is a power which the right hon. and 
learned Gentleman the Member for 
Bury, distinguishing himself from his 
capacity then as representing the House 
of Commons in the Law Courts, would 
scarcely argue for here to-night as 
against the gor In the whole of 
my struggle I did not use one word dis- 
respectful to the House—I always spoke 
of it as a Chamber in which I desired to 
serve—as a Chamber which I did not 
desire to dishonour, and which I trust I 
am serving without dishonour to it and 
with some usefulness to the constituency 
which elected me. But I will not leave 
unchallenged upon the Journals of this 
House this Resolution. I do not know 
what may be the fate of my Amendment 
to-night. I have not the means of 
guessing what kind of consideration the 
Government will give to it, but there is 
one thing I do venture to believe—that 
there is no Member of the Government, 
I would even say no Member of the 
Conservative Party, who desires to evoke 
memories necessarily unpleasant and 
bitter, not tending on either side to 
make the one or the other greater, and 
the more the House than myself, for I 
am only one filling but a sand-grain place 
on the page of its history, soon by time to 
be swept away, but this House remains. 
I appeal to the House that there may be 
no third struggle. Two there have been 
within the past 110 years, and in #ach 
case the House, in haste and perhaps 
in anger, made its judgment against @ 
man who perhaps did not deserve kind- 
ness at their hands, but at least should 
have justice. For the electors 1 am 
bound, if I fail to-night, Session b 
Session, to renew this Resolution. 
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trust I may not have to waste the time 
of the House, which, willingly, I have 
never wasted and do not desire to waste, 
in sueh an undertaking, and I trust the 
House may feel they can accept the 
Resolution in the spirit in which I 
move it, without taunt or boasting, only 
entreating the High Court of Parlia- 
ment to do itself the justice which none 
other has the power to do. 


Amendment proposed, to leave out 
from the word ‘‘ That’ to the end of 
the Question, in order to add the 
words— 


“The Resolution of this House on the 22nd 
day of June, 1880, ‘ having regard to the 
Reports and Proceedings of two Select Com- 
mittees appointed by this House, Mr. Brad- 
laugh be not permitted to take the oath or 
make the affirmation mentioned in the Statute 
29 Vic. c. 19, and the $1 and 32 Vic. c. 72,’ be 
expunged from the Journals of this House, as 
being subversive of the rights of the whole 
body of Electors of this Kingdom,” —(Mr. 
Bradlaugh, ) 


—instead thereof. 


*Tuz PRESIDENT or tot BOARD 
or TRADE (Sir Micnazs Hioxs-Beaon, 
Bristol, W.): I think the calm atmo- 
sphere of the House at the present time 
is a sufficient earnest to the hon. Mem- 
ber that the question he has brought 
forward will be approached by the 
Government, and by any hon. Member 
who addresses the House, in no spirit of 
personal hostility to himself, and with 
no desire to re-awaken unpleasant 
memories. Sir, I would point out, in 
the first place, that the Motion of the 
hon. Member is no mere request for the 
assertion of a principle or doctrine in 
which himself believes ; it is to ask the 
House to take the very serious step of ex- 
punging from the Journals a Resolution 
entered upon those Journals by the vote 
of a previous Parliament. Now, Sir, I 
hope I shall command the assent of the 
House, whatever their opinion upon this 
Resolution itself may have been, to this 
proposition, that no such step as that 
which the hon. Member asks the House 
to take should be taken on account of a 
mere difference of opinion, if such dif- 
ference of opinion exist, between one 
Parliament and another. If it were 
otherwise, we might be asked to rescind 
Resolutions passed by previous Par- 
liaments on any conceivable sub- 
ject. Not only the inconvenience, but 
the unconstitutional nature of such a 
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course is obvious. I venture, Sir, to sub- 
mit to this House that the only ground 
upon which it could be asked that the 
Resolution of a former Parliamentshould 
be rescinded is this: that it should be 
clearly proved that the Resolution is 
either contrary to the law or the Oon- 
stitution of the country. Well, now, 
what is the argument of the hon. Mem- 
ber? He asks the House to rescind 
this Resolution, in the first place in the 
name of justice to himself, but it 
appears to me that if the Resolution was 
in accordance with the law it was 
not unjust. Secondly, he asks us 
do this as a protest against some 
terrible prospect which he holds out 
—that this or some future Parliament 
may exercise the power of debarring 10 
or 20 or any number of Members from 
coming to the Table to take the oath 
and their seats. But, Sir, the mere ex- 
punging of this Resolution—if Parlia- 
ment possesses such a power—could not 
deprive it of that power. We ocafi 
only deal with this Resolution as one 
arrived at under certain circumstances, 
and applicable only to a particular case. 
In the first place I deny that the prece- 
dents which the hon. Member has quoted 
afford any argument for the course hé 
recommends. The two precedents on 
which he seemed most to rely are the 
case of Henry Martyn and that of 
Wilkes, in 1782. Il think that the 
case of Henry Martyn was not 
an expunging by one Parliament of a 
Resolution arrived at by a previous 
Parliament. It was merely the ex- 
punging by a Parliament of a Resolt* 
tion which the same Parliament had 
previously arrived at, by which a dis- 
qualification had been imposed on Henry 
Martyn; and it must be perfectly obvious 
that that is a very different thing from 
asking the House to go back nine yeats 
and expunge a Resolution at which a 
previous Parliament had arrived, which 
certainly now imposes no disqualification 
on anybody. In the case of Mr. Wilkes, 
that gentleman moved— 

‘‘That the following Resolution, which had 
been passed by a previous Parliament, should 
be expunged—‘ That Mr. Wilkes having beet 
in this Session of Parliament expelled from thie 
House was, and is, incapable of being elected'a 
Member to serve in this present Parliament.’ ” 


And the House of Commons of the 


day, on Mr. Wilkes’s Motion, expun 
the Resolution from its Journals as be 
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subversive of the rights of the whole 
body of electors of this United Kingdom. 
But why was it subversive? Because it 
was considered that, although the House 
had, of course, the right to expel a 
Member, it had no right to debar the 
electors from returning him again if they 
so pleased. That does not apply to the 
case of the hon. Member, The Resolu- 
tion which he asks us to expunge did 
not touch the power of the electors of 
Northampton to return the hon. 
Member as often as they choose, and, as 
a matter of fact, they did return him 
after it was passed. What the Reso- 
lution did was to express the opinion of 
the House of Commons that the hon. 
Member, after having been so returned, 
should not be allowed to take the oath or 
the affirmation prescribed in certain 
cases bylaw. What, Sir, was the effect 
of this Resolution, and how did the 
circumstances arise? As the _ hon. 
Member has ‘very fairly admitted, they 
arose owing to his own action in asking 
to be permitted on the 3rd of May, 1880, 
to make an affirmation instead of taking 
the oath in the ordinary manner; that 
brought the whole case before the judg- 
ment of the House, and from that began 
all the subsequent proceedings in the 
Parliament of 1880 with regard to it. 
I remember when, at the commencement 
of the Parliament of 1886, before any 
hon. Members had taken the oath, I felt 
it my duty to place before you, Sir, 
by letter, the history of the case, 
and to ask you to submit to the judg- 
ment of the new House of Commons 
whether the hon. Member for Northamp- 
ton should be permitted to take the oath 
or to affirm. You, Sir, declined to com- 
ply with the request, ruling that it was 
not for you nor for the House to enter 
into any inquisition as to what may be 
the opinions of a Member when he 
comes to the Table to take the oath. 
No. question was then raised, and the 
hon. Member for Northampton took the 
oath like any other Member of the 
House. These circumstances obviously 
differed from the circumstances. of 
the Parliament of 1880, when, by his 
own action in claiming to affirm, the hon. 
Member had invitec the judgment of 
the House on his particular case. Now, 
Sir, I contend, in the words of one of 
the Committees, to which the hon. 
Member has referred, that there is an 
inherent power in the House to require 
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that the law by which the proceedings of 
the House and its Members in reference 
to taking the oath is regulated, should be 
duly conformed to; and that was the 
power which was exercised in the Reso- 
lution which the hon. Member now asks 
to have expunged from the Journals. I 
think I can show, in the first place, that 
it was exercised strictly in accordance 
with the law. Indeed, the hon. Member 
has not denied it. What have been 
the decisions of the Oourtts? On 
March 31, 1881, the Court of Appeal 
decided that the hon. Member was 
a person who, by want of religious 
belief, was not entitled by the Parlia- 
mentary Oaths Act or the Promissory 
Oaths Act to make or subscribe an 
affirmation. 

*Mr. BRADLAUGH: I have not 
denied that the conclusion at which the 
House arrived was a conclusion in 
accordance with the judgment of the 
Court, but I deny the right or the duty 
of the House to arrive at any legal con- 
clusion at all respecting a lawful return. 
I held that the Courts alone should 
do that. 

*Srr M. HICKS-BEACH: I am argu- 
ing that the House in this matter did 


not arrive at a legal conclusion, but - 


simply maintained and enforced the law. 
That was the decision of the Court of 
Appeal. The hon. Member, by his own 
action in being primarily responsible for 
the passage of the Oaths Act of last 
Session, has shown that he himself ac- 
cepts the decision of that Court as good 
law. In January, 1885, the Court of 
Appeal decided that— 


“The hon. Member having been found by a 
jury to be a person not believing in the exist- 
ence of a Supreme Being, and upon whom the 
oath, as an oath, had no binding effect, is, owing 
to his want of religious belief, incapable by law 
of taking and subscribing the oath at the 
Table.” 


That was the law in 1880, both as re- 
gards the taking of the oath and the 
right of the affirmation in the hon, 
Member’s case. What the Resolution 
of the House did was simply to see that 
the law was enforced and carried out. 
The hon. Member contends it was not 
the duty or the right of the House to 
do so. But this is not the first time in 
the history of the present Parliament 
that he has brought the matter under 
the judgment of the House. Last Ses- 
sion he asked the House to declare that 
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Mr. Speaker should call any duly elected 
Member to the Table to take the oath 
on his presenting himself in the ordi- 
nary form, with this exception, ‘‘ unless 
the House should otherwise order.” 

*Mr. BRADLAUGH: I only intro- 
duced those words on the express request 
of the Attorney General, and stated by 
him to be made at the instance of the 
Leader of the House, who intimated 
that if I inserted these words which 
were not in my Resolution the Govern- 
ment would accept it. They did not 
carry out that pledge. 

*Sir M. HICKS-BEACH: As a 
matter of fact, the hon. Member did 
insert the words, and my right hon. 
Friend the First Lord of the Treasury 
was prepared to accept it in that form. 
What did the hon. Member himself say 
in speaking to that Motion. He said it 
did not touch the authority of the House, 
and admitted there might be occasion 
when the House ought to make a special 
order with regard to some Members. 
He also went on to say later on that 
whether or not the words were retained 
in the Resolution, the House would 
remain master of its own proceedings. 
He had always contended that while 
there was no legal limit there was a Con- 
stitutional limit to its power to meddle 
with the free choice of a constituency 
unless the person returned were legally 
disqualified from taking his seat. That 
was the hon. Member’s position, for in 
the Parliament of 1880 he was legally 
disqualified from taking his seat, and 
the House acted on that legal dis- 
qualification, which now has been 
happily removed by the Act of last 
Session. I think the House at the time 
was right in its decision, and that a 
most dangerous precedent will be set if 
its Resolution should be expunged from 
the Journals. 

*Sirn HENRY JAMES (Bury): I 
am sure that, whatever may be the 
opinion of hon. Members on this 
matter, everyone will agree that the 
tone assumed by the hon. Gentleman 
the Member for Northampton and the 
right hon. Gentleman the President of 
the Board of Trade will assist the 
House in coming to a decision. Sir, I 
agree with what the right hon. Gentle- 
man has just said, that we ought not 
lightly to expunge a Resolution from the 
Journals of this House. Certainly, be- 
cause one Parliament differs from the 
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views of another, it has no right to ex- 
punge the Resolutions ofits predecessor. 
That proposition will, I think, receive 
the assent of the great majority ; for the 
records ought not to be, as it were, fal- 
sified by striking out Resolutions passed 
by previous Parliaments. But that is 
not the question before us. I admit 
that, before this Resolution is expunged, 
it ought to be shown that the Resolution 
was wrongly drawn, not because the 
opinions contained in it are wrong, but 
because something was wrongly done by 
the Resolution. When the matter was 
discussed in 1880, it fell to the lot of 
some of us to say that the Resolution 
could not be arrived at constitutionally. 
I quite admit that, if the Resolution had 
merely expressed an opinion of the Par- 
liament of that day, it could not with 
propriety be expunged. But if, as in 
the case of Mr. Wilkes, there was an 
assertion of power to do an act which the 
House had noright to do, it is, I think, our 
duty to expunge the Resolution. Ifitis 
allowed to remain on the Journals of the 
House, in after time it will be quoted as 
a precedent that the Parliament of that 
day had the power to carry the Resolu- 
tion into effect. Let me remind the 
House of the position taken up in 1880, 
and still taken up, by those who opposed” 
the Resolution in 1880. Upon a Reso- 
lution made by the senior Mem- 
ber for Northampton, ‘‘That Mr. 
Bradlaugh do take his seat,” an 
Amendment was moved by the 
present Lord Chancellor to the effect 
that ‘‘Mr. Bradlaugh be not allowed 
either to take the oath or to affirm.”’ In 
answer to what has been said as to the 
views which were presented to the Court 
of Law, let me say that my belief is, in 
one sense, the House had right in their 
action—I mean in the serse that there 
is no power in the Court of Law to re- 
view what the House has done. The 
House is the High Court of Parliament, 
and that no other Court can control its 
action within itsown walls. But theques- 
tion is not whether the House had a tech- 
nical legal right, but whether it had a 
Constitutional right to take the course it: 
did take. My view then was—and it is 
now—that the House had no right to. 
take such a course, and the House will 
never dare to take such a course again. 
When the hon. Member for Northampton 
appeared afterwards to take the oath it 
was admitted by the silence of those who 
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had previously opposed him that they 
had no Constitutional right to prevent 
him taking his seat. If a constituency 
returns a Member to the House, that 
Member has a right to take his seat. 
If he took his seat wrongfully by affirm- 
ing when he had no right to affirm, or 
by pretending to take the oath when he 
did not take it, there is a penalty im- 
posed which prevents the Member from 
continuing to take his seat, because it is 
a recurrent penalty. What was con- 
tended for in July, 1880, and what was 
then opposed by the Government of the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Mid Lothian (Mr. Gladstone) was the 
proposition that said, ‘‘ We will not let 
the hon. Member takethe oath oraffirm.” 
The House cannot probe the reasons 
or thoughts of men, and it is not in the 
power of the majority wilfully to lay 
down such a proposition in order that 
the right may be legally tried. The 
present case is identical in principle 
with that of Wilkes. In the case of 
Wilkes the effect of the House’s action 
wastosay, ‘‘ The constituency had no 
right to return Mr. Wilkes, and his 
opponent is returned.” That was an 
unconstitutional Resolution. If the 
House prevents a Member from either 
' taking the oath or affirming, it is a 
barren argument to urge that the 
House does not prevent the constituency 
from returning the same Member again. 
It will be but an empty form for the 
constituency to go on returning the 
Member under such circumstances; and 
yet of such a character is the Motion 
which was proposed by Sir Hardinge 
Giffard and carried by the House 
of Oommons. Both in the case 
of Wilkes and in the present case there 
is an unconstitutional interference with 
the rights of a constituency. 1 believe 
that the resolution of 1880 was uncon- 
stitutional and wrong, and that it never 
ought to have been entered on the 
Journals of the House. What ought to 
be done, then? To express a contrary 
opinion now would be scarcely enough. 
It was proposed in 1884 to insert in the 
Resolution the words ‘if Parliament 
shall otherwise direct,” but those words 
were, by the unanimous consent of the 
House, struck out, thereby admitting 
that no such rightexisted. I feel that this 
is a grave matter, but I believe we shall 
be acting constitutionally and rightly if 
We assert that there is no power in the 
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hands of the House to interfere in the 
return of a Member of Parliament. 
*Tuze SOLICITOR GENERAL (Sir 
E. Crarxe, Plymouth): I cannot help 
thinking that the recollections of the 
conflict of 1880 are very acute in the mind 
of the right hon. and learned Gentleman 
the Member for Bury (Sir H. James). 
The right hon. Gentleman began by 
admitting that the expunging of a 
Resolution from the Records of Parlia- 
ment was a very serious action. Of 
course it is absurd, unless there is some 
necessity to disaffirm a principle laid 
down in a previous Resolution. Itisan 
idle thing to try to tear out of the 
history of the House of Commons one 
page. That does not get rid of the in- 
cident itself. Ifthis Resolution is carried 
it will not alter the fact that the House 
of Commons did, in 1880, take upon 
itself the right represented by the 
Resolution in question. Unless it is to 
relieve the character of some person 
from stigma, or to remove some prin- 
ciple which ought no longer to remain 
in the’ Books of Parliament, there 
is no excuse for tampering with 
and falsifying the Records of the House 
by striking out part of them. The right 
hon. and learned Member for Bury 
admits that it requires a very strong 
ease to induce the acceptance of the 
Resolution before the House, and he 
seems to think that the case of Wilkes 
in some way supports the proposal of 
the hon. Member for Northampton. 
There can be nothiog more marked and 
clear than the difference between the 
present case and the cases of Martyn and 
Wilkes. In the case of Martyn the House 
had pronounced a disqualification against 
the Member, and as long as that re- 
mained on the Books, the man could not 
be sent to the House. But the House 
of Commons retracted that disqualifica- 
tion, and declared that it should be 
annulled and erased from the Books of 
the House. The sentence of disqualifica- 
tion was cancelled, and Martyn admitted 
to all the rights of citizenship. In the 
case of Wilkes, as long as the Resolution 
remained unaffected by any later Vote 
of the House, it amounted to a declara- 
tion by the House of Commons that any 
person who had been expelled from the 
House was by that very act incapaci- 
tated from being a Member of the House 
again. The history of the matter with 
regard to John Wilkes was rather & 
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curious one. In the year 1769 the, 
Resolution which was complained of 
had been carried by a substantial major- 
ity in a full House. Afterwards Wilkes, 
having been again elected, took his 
seat, and from time to time, between 
1775 and 1782, made almost annual 
Resolutions on the subject. At last the 
Resolution was passed in a careless and 
tired House—a House which attached 
very little importance to the matter. 
There is in the Records of the House 
which are generally referred to for the 
facts of that period no mention of the 
Debate or the Division which resulted in 
expunging the Resolution from the 
Journals. In the severth volume of 
4‘debrett’s Parliamentary Debates” a 
reference is made to the incident, but it 
is a very short one, very little of the 
Debate is given, and the Motion is stated 
to have been eventually carried by 115 
against 47. Only one speech was 
thought worthy of report by the editors 
of those reports, and that speech was 
the speech of Mr. Fox—[Sir W. Har- 
court, Hear, hear!|—in which Mr. 
Fox protested strongly against the 
Motion being expunged. Mr. Fox op- 
posed the Motion, but said— 

“Tt was not from any false pride or fear of 
being thought inconsistent. He had turned the 
question often in his mind, and he was still con- 
vinced that the Resolution which gentlemen 
wanted to expunge was founded on proper prin- 
ciples. It was for the good of the people of Eng- 
land that the House should havea power of ex- 
pelling any man whom the representatives of the 
people of England thought unworthy to sit 
among them; this was a privilege too valuable 
to be given up He supposed some cases in 
which the public utility of it would be felt 
and acknowledged ; if the Bill for excluding 
contractors from seats in that House had been 
rejected in the other ; and that the House of Com- 
mons should come to a Resolution of their own 
that no person holding a contract should sit 
amongst them, the present contractors losing 
their seats might be re-elected, and then, if not 
prevented by the inherent power of the House 
to expel, the very men whom the House 
sould have pronounced improper to sit among 
them might be returned again”. 


The Resolution passed in 1769 was 
expunged in the Manuscript Journals of 
the House, but when they were re- 
printed in 1803 it was not expunged, 
and is to be found in the printed 
Journals to this day. The difference 
between that case and the present is 
perfectly clear. In respect to the pre- 
sent case the House had appointed two 
Select Committees, the first of which 
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advised that the hon. Member (Mr. 
Bradlaugh) was not a person who could 
be allowed to affirm. That was sound 
law. Then the second Committee re- 
ported that the hon. Member was not a 
peat who was capable of taking an 
oath. 

Mr. BRADLAUGH: The Committee 
added that in their opinion the House 
ought not to prevent me from affirming. 

*Sir E. CLARKE: I am quite aware 
that that Committee added the sug- 
gestion that the hon. Member should 
be allowed to affirm; but in view 
of these declarations of the two 
Committees, what was the House to 
do? Was it to throw over the Re- 
ports of the Committees when it be- 
lieved them to be sound, and to say that 
the hon. Member should be allowed to 
do one of these twothings? The House 
of Commons was perfectly right in its 
law. In the conflict which ensued be- 
tween the two sides of the House 
it was suggested by the right hon. 
and learned Member for Bury and those 
acting with him at the time that the 
House had no certain knowledge of the 
opinions of the hon. Member for North- 
ampton, and, therefore, it ought not to 
take this action, but that it ought to be 
left to the judgment of a Court of Law. 
My right hon. and learned Friend has 
said in the course of his speech to-night 
that the House of Commons is a Court. 
It is part of the High Court of Parlia- 
ment; and the House of Commons, 
knowing that the Member who came to 
the Bar was one who could not affirm 
and was incapable of taking an oath, 
was only discharging its first duty in 
passing that Resolution. I submit to the 
House that so far from being, as in the 
case of Wilkes, the assertion of a prin- 
ciple which the House may or may not 
now desire to get rid of, itis simply the 
Record of an act done by the House. 
There is no sense in expunging the 
Record from the proceedings of the 
House; it would be of no use to the 
hon. Member or to his constituents. 
There is nothing on the face of the 
Resolution which in the least degree in- 
fringes the Constitutional rights of the 
electors of the country, because the 
House took the proper course at that 
time in protecting itself against an 
illegal or profane performance taking 
place before it. If, however, it is sug- 
gested that the House should expunge 
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from the record of its proceedings acts 
done by the House, there would be 
scarcely any limit to the discussions of 
this kind. There is one important in- 
stance to be found on the Records of the 
House. Not many years ago the right 
hon. Member for Mid Lothian rose at 
the Table while Mr. O’Donnell, then the 
Member for Dungarvan was addressing 
the House, and moved that that hon. 
Member should no longer be heard. 
Your predecessor, Sir, said that no such 
Motion had been made for 200 years, 
but he could not say that it was out of 
order. There was a strong majority in 
the House at the back of the right hon. 
Gentleman at that time, and Mr. 
O’Donnell was directed to discontinue 
his speech at once, but when the hon. 
Member for Cork (Mr. Parnell) followed 
the example of the right hon. Member 
for Mid Lothian, and proposed in the 
next Session that the right hon. Member 
should be directed to discontinue his 
speech, the results were different, for 
the hon. Member for Cork was straight- 
way suspended. Would any sane man 
suggest that those incidents should be 
expunged from the Records ? The House 
may have done a wise or an unwise 
thing ; itmay have adopted inconveniently 
an old precedent, or made an inconvenient 
new one, but everything which takes 
place in the House in the course of the 
Session is part of the history of the 
House and the country. It is as 
childish to suggest that a leaf should be 
torn out of the Records of Parliament 
as it would be for an angry wife to 
revenge herself by tearing up her 
marriage certificate, or for an embar- 
rassed tradesman to put himself right 
by tearing a leaf out of his ledger. If 
a transaction takes place the reeord of 
itought to remain. I do not say that if 
a Resolution on the Books of the Hoase 
lays down an unsound and un-Constitu- 
tional principle, the House may not be 
right in expunging it in order to mark 
its strong sense of the wrongful prin- 
ciple so laid down, but the Resolution 
which the hon. Member asks should be 
expunged is the Kecord of an action 
taken by the House. That action was, 
in my judgment, absolutely right; I be- 
lieved it to be right at the time, and I 
know it has been proved to be right in 
the Courts vf Law by the proceedings 
which have taken place since. I appeal 
to the House not to do so unwise or 
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foolish a thing as to try to erase the 
Resolution from our Records. 

Sm W. HARCOURT (Derby): I 
wish that the hon. and learned Gentle- 
man had endeavoured to deal with what, 
after all, is a grave Constitutional ques- 
tion in a somewhat more serious manner 
and in a style more worthy of the subject. 
The illustrations he gave were beneath 
the gravity of the occasion. The ques- 
tion is whether the action taken by the 
House at that time was un-Oonstitu- 
tional? I could not make out, from the 
hon. and learned Gentleman’s quotation 
from the speech of Mr. Fox, whether he 
thought the original decision of the 
House of Commons in Wilkes’s case. 
was right or wrong. I think that every- 
one is of opinion—that every Constitu- 
tional lawyer is of opinion—I make an 
exception in the case of the Solicitor 
General—that the course taken by the 
House of Commons from 1769 to 1782 
was thoroughly un-Constitutional. It 
is said that Mr. Wilkes made an annual 
Motion. Yes, but in what kind of Par- 
liament did he do this? It was in the 
corrupt Parliament of Lord North, which 
did un-Constitutional acts every day. 
The striking out of the Resolution from 
the Records was-one of the first acts of 
the first Liberal Parliament elected after 
the disasters of the American War. 
That is a chapter in the history of 
the matter to which the hon. and 
learned Gentleman did not refer. Was 
the declaration an un-Constitutional 
one? It has always been held 280, 
because it was an assumption on the 
part of Parliament to prevent a Member 
taking his seat who had a right to take 
his seat. The Solicitor General says it 
was the bounden duty of Parliament to 
pass that Resolution in 1880. If it was 
the bounden duty of Parliament to doso 
because it was a right and proper Reso- 
lution, why is it not the bounden duty of 
this Parliament to pass a similar Resolu- 
tion? What became of the sacred duty 
insisted on by the Solicitor General? 
When this Parliament was elected, the 
persons who had the guardianship of 
this legal duty were the present Law 
Officers of the Crown. What were they 
doing when they failed to declare this 
fundamental duty of the House of Com- 
mons to exclude the hon. Member for 
Northampton? They did not perform 
that obligation in this Parliament, 
because they knew that the Parliament 
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of 1880 had committed an un-Constitu- 
tional act, and they were ashamed to be 
again parties to that transaction. The 
Attorney General laughs. He is a bold 
man I know; but why did he not make 
the Motion? The hon. and learned 
Gentleman the Solicitor General says 
the incident has taken place, and, there- 
fore, it cannot be obliterated. Every- 
body knows that. We do not wish to 
falsify the Record,as has beer. suggested, 
but merely to point out the fact that the 
House of Commons cemmitted an illegal 
act, and we do not desire that the prece- 
dent should remain. The question does 
not affect one side of the House more 
than the other; it is the right of the 
constituencies which is involved. If you 
choose to leave on the Records that the 
House of Commons—I care not whether 
the declaration is a legal or an illegal 
one—assumes to itself by a vote of the 
majority to declare the rights of a Mem- 
ber or of aconstituency, you set a danger- 
ous and an un-Constitutional precedent. 
If the declaration is a legal one, then 
the Court of Law can work it out if 
necessary, but if the declaration is an 
illegal one, then, unfortunately, there is 
no Court to reverse our decision or ex- 
amine our conduct. That is, unfor- 
tunately, the danger of a declaration of 
this kind. I shall vote asI voted in 
1880, against the Resolution, because, 


now, as then, I think, asI thought, that 


it is an extremely dangerous thing, and 
still more so after this debate and the 
speech of the Solicitor General, that we 
should allow it to remain on record that 
the Government has maintained the 
proposition that the House of Com- 
mons has a right by its own vote 
to determine the right of a Member 
to his seat, and the right of a constitu- 
ency to elect him. That is the doctrine 
maintained on those benches and as- 
serted by the Solicitor General, but 
which they did not dare'to act!upon at 
the commencement of this Parliament. 
What does it mean? It means that 
whenever it is convenient to them—and 
it was not convenient to them at the 
beginning of Parliament—whenever it 
suits their purpose they will assert that 
principle and act upon it. 

Sir JOHN GORST: The hon. Mem- 
ber sat in the last Parliament. 

Sir WILLIAM HAROOURT: What’ 
I am saying is in reference to the pro- 
position of the Solicitor General. I 
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was examining his proposition, the 
position that a great Party assumes in 
reference to this point, and I say it is a 
most dangerous thing. Depend upon 
it it is a doctrine that will be taken up 
by a Party to which you do not belong, 
and I shall deplore it as a great evil 
then as it is when asserted by you. It 
is an assertion that a Parliamentary 
majority may at any moment exclude a 
Member elected to this House as a re- 
presentative of the people, may take 
upon itself to declare the law, not 
leaving that declaration to the Courts 
of Law. That is a most dangerous 
doctrine, and, therefore, I shall vote for 
the Motion of my hon. Friend. 


Question put, ‘‘That the words pro- 
posed to be left out stand part of the 
Question.” 


The House divided: — Ayes 112; 
Noes 79.—(Division List, No. 12.) 


Main Question again proposed, 
“That Mr. Speaker do now leave the 
Chair.” 


Mr. T. M. HEALY (Longford, N.) : 
I understand that a Scotch Member 
desires to bring forward a Scotch mea- 
sure in which Scotch Members on this 
side are much interested, and I will not, 
therefore, stand in the way with the 
Motion of which I have given notice. 


Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 


SUPPLY.—REPORT. 


Resolutions [7th March], reported. 


(1.) “That a Supplementary sum, not exceed- 
ing £909, be granted to Her Majesty, to defray 
the Charge which will come in course of payment 
during the year ending on the 3lst day of 
March 1889, for the Salaries and Expenses of 
the Offices of the House of Lords.” 

(2.) “hat a Supplementary sum, not exceed- 
ing £3,290, be granted to Her Majesty, to 
detray the Charge which will come in course 
of payment during the year ending on the 31st 
day of March 188y, for the Salaries and Expenses 
of the Office of the Land Commissioners for 
England.” 

(3.) ‘hat a Supplementary sum, not exceed- 
ing £8,000, be granted to Her Majesty, to 
defray the Charge which will cume 1n course 
of payment during the year erding on the 31st 
day of March 1889, for Stationery, Printing, 
and Paper, Binding, and Printed Books for the 
two Houses’of Parliament, and for a Grant in 
Aid of the publication of Parliamentary 
Debates.”’ 

(4.) ** That a Supplementary sum, not ex- 
ceeding £292, be granted to Her Majesty to 
defray the Charge which will come in course 
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of payment during the year ending on the 
3ist day of March, 1889, for the Salaries and 
Expenses of the Office of the Commissioners of 
Charitable Donations and Bequests for 
Treland.’’ 

(6.) ‘That a Supplementary sum, not ex- 
ceeding £12,000, be granted to Her Majesty, to 
defray the Charge which will come in course of 
fa dey during the year ending on the 31st 

y of March, 1889, for Criminal Prosecutions 
at Assizes and Quarter Sessions, and for Ad- 
judications under ‘The Summary Jurisdiction 
Act, 1879 ;’ and for Sheriffs’ Expenses.” 


(6.) “That a Supplementary sum, not ex- 
ceeding £20,000, be granted to Her Majesty, to 
defray the Charge which will come in course of 
payment during the year ending on the 31st 
day of March, 1889, for certain Expenses con- 
nected with the Police in Counties and Boroughs 
in England and Wales.” 

(7.) “That a Supplementary sum, not ex- 
ocoeding £600, be granted to Her Majesty, to 
defray the Charge which will come in course of 
payment during the year ending on the 31st 
day of March 1889, for the Expense of the 
Maintenance of Juvenile Offenders in Industrial 
Schools in Great Britain.” 


Resolutions agreed to. 


FACTORS ACTS CONSOLIDATION 
[Brix 80.) 


SECOND READING. 


*Sm J. LUBBOCK (London Univer- 
sity): I hope the House will allow me to 
move the Second Reading of this Bill. 
It is introduced on behalf of the London 
Chamber of Commerce and the Institute 
of Bankers, and is intended to consoli- 
date the law now scattered through 
several Acts of Parliament and a num- 
ber of legal decisions. Merchants and 
bankers are anxious that the law on 
this important subject should be com- 
prised in one simple and comprehensible 
Act. There are also certain points on 
which the law is uncertain, or as to 
which, at any rate, it is not clear, and 
which it would be desirable to have de- 
termined. The new parts, though not 
important in themselves, nor involving 
any new points of law, are important 
from the magnitude of the sums in- 
volved. For instance, the legal neces- 
sity for notice in writing is done away 
with. As a matter of fact, it is con- 
stantly omitted. The term “advance” 
is extended so as to include the incurring 
of liability, and a factor’s power to 
pledge is made the same as to sell, and 
conversely. These points, however, are 
technical; I believe they are generally 

roved ; and, at any rate, they would 
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haps it would be advisable that the Bill 
should be referred to the Standing Com- 
mittee on Trade. I beg to move the 
Second Reading. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘‘That the Bill be now read a second 
time.” 


— MICHAEL HIOKS-BEACH: 
ir, it will be a ver ro 
thing that the Bill should be re 
second time and referred to a Oom- 
mittee ; but it can hardly be referred at 
present to a Standing Committee on 
Trade which has not yet been ap- 
pointed. 

Mr. BARING (London): I hope the 
Bill will be referred to examination by 
the Standing Committee on Trade, and 
I hope the Government propose, as 
soon as possible to set up this Standing 
Committee. 

*Mr. SPEAKER: If the hon. Baronet 
confines his Motion to Second Reading 
and names a day for Committee it will 
be competent for him when that date 
arrives to move the discharge of the 
Order, and to move that the Bill be 
referred to the Standing Committee. 


Motion agreed to. 


Bill read a second time, and committed 
for March 15. 


HERRING FISHERY (SCOTLAND) BILL 
[Brut 16.j 


SECOND READING. 


CotroneL MALCOLM (Argyllshire) : 
I have to express my thanks to the hon. 
and learned Member opposite (Mr. 
Healy) for yielding me the opportunity 
of moving the Second Reading of this 
Bill. For three yearsit has been before 
the House unsuccessfully. I think I 
need only say that it is brought in at 
the wish of the fishermen themselves, and 
so far as has been possible the details 
have been arranged with them in 
various parts of Scotland, and as I 
believe there is no desire to debate the 
Bill now, I do not propose to make 
any observations on matters of detail 
that had better be left to the Committee 
stage. In relation to Clause 6, 1 may 
just mention that Section 2 gives power 
to the Fishery Board to make alterations 
that I think will carry out the wishes of 
hon. Members opposite. I now beg 


be best dealt with in Committee. -Per- | to move the Second Reading. 
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Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Bill be now read a second 
time.” 


Mr. R. T. REID (Dumfries): I 
have not the slightest intention of offer- 
ing any opposition to the Bill at this 
stage, and when I hear that it is 
designed in accordance with the interests 
of the fishermen generally, it would be | 
churlish in me to doso. All I say is, ; 
that the Rill comes forward at a very | 
early period of the Session. I am 
aware that it has been introduced 
before, but there has not been 
opportunity to Members representing 
fishery constituencies to communicate 
with their constituents, and I desire to 
have that opportunity in reference to 
certain clauses before they are irre- 
vocably diposed of. I am satisfied the 
hon. and gallant Member will recognize 
the reasonableness of this, and defer 
the next stage to a reasonable date for 
thepurpose. Withoutinany way commit- 
ting myself, I hope we may be given to 
understand that while the Government 
accept this Bill, they maintain an open 
mind in regard to its application to 
different parts of Scotland, and will be 
ready to consider representations made 
by different localities. I do not offer 
opposition now. feeling sure that our 
interests and convenience will be con- 
sulted as I indicate. 

*Tue LORD ADVOOATE (Mr. J. 
P. B. Rozperrson, Bute): I am quite 
ready toassent to the Second Reading, 
and I agree with the hon. and 
learned Member for Dumfries, that | 
it is mecessary in regard to the 
Bill, which largely consists of detail, 
that the House should maintain an 
open mind as to the ultimate adjust- 
ment of the clauses. I apprehend my 
hon. and gallant Friend will not be 
indisposed to take the Second Reading 
on that footing. As the House is aware, 
the Bill emanates, to a large extent, 
from those who have and deserve the 
confidence of fishermen, and there is on 
the part of the Government, and, I think, 
of the various sections of the House, 
every disposition to give it the most 
favourable consideration. I congratu- 
late my hon. and gallant Friend upon 
obtaining thus early the Second Reading 
of a measure with which he has so faith- 
fully persevered, and with relation to 
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which he enjoys so large an amount of 
sympathy. 


Bill read a second time, and eom- 
mitted for April 5th. 


LAND LAW (IRELAND) ACT (1887) 
AMENDMENT BILL.—{Bux 31.] 


SECOND READING. 


*Mr. T. W. RUSSELL (Tyrone, 8.) : 
In moving the Second Reading of this 
Bill I need only say a few words. The 
Land Act of 1887 left a considerable 
number of perpetuity and long lease- 
holders outside its provisions, and this 
Bill merely provides that these lease- 
holders shall have the right to purchase 
out their interest under Lord Ash- 
bourne’s Act or have a fair rent fixed 
by the Land Court. I hope the House 
will accept the Second Reading, and in 
that event I shall be ready to fix the 
Committee for a distant date so that all 
care and consideration may be given to 
the Bill. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘‘That the Bill be now read a second 
time.”’ 


Tue SOLICITOR GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Mappen, Dublin Uni- 
versity): This isa Billthe Governmentare 
not able to accept. Its principle is con- 
trary to the principle of the measure 
which has been attended with so much 
success in Ireland. Lord Ashbourne’s 
Act is purely voluntary in its action, and 


, the great defect of this Billis that is 


against the main principle of that Act. I 
recognize the attempt to deal with the 
case of the perpetuity leaseholders, which 
presents itself to the hon. Member’s 
mind as a grievance in connection with 
the Irish Land Question, and no doubt 
the Billis an honest attempt to deal 
with it; but proceeding on the lines I 
have indicated, the Bill contains a prin- 
ciple which the Government cannot 
accept, and, therefore, I must oppose the 
Second Reading. 

Mz. T. M. HEALY (Longford, N.): I 
think I never heard a Bill proposed in 
@ more extraordinary manner; and it is 
equalled in the way in which it is op- 
posed. We have had nothing from 
the proposer of the Bill—not the 
slightest heartiness or the slightest 
desire evinced to see it carried into 
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effect, and from the manner in which 
it has been met we might gather that 
the whole thing was arranged before- 
hand between the Government and 
the hon. Member for South Tyrone. 
The hon. Member discharges a pious 
duty towards a certain portion of his 
constituents in proposing the Bill, with- 
out the least desire to see it varried ; he 
proposes it in a half-hearted manner, 
without advancing the siightest reason 
in its support, while the Government 
think so lightly of him and his 
Bill, that the Solicitor General for 
Ireland disposes of them with the 
briefest words. I am very glad indeed 
to see the great Liberal Union 
Alliance has come down to this. Iam 
rejoiced to think this is the result of the 
great Liberal Unionist compact with 
the Zimes. ‘‘That it should come to 
this!’ The hon. and learned Gentleman 
the Solicitor General for Ireland, when he 
kicks out the Bill, kicks with solittle cere- 
mony that he does not, out of courtesy to 
the hon. Member for South Tyrone, 
spend afew words to give a decent grace 
to the act of summary dismissal. This 
is a most instructive evening for the con- 
stituents of the hon. Member for South 
Tyrone. We have him posing as a sup- 
porter of the Union, but at the same 
time he is most anxious that the 
‘‘ diggers and delvers’’ of South Tyrone, 
the people who till the soil, the honest 
Orangemen, the people who love their 
country—not as we do—the hard-headed 
people of South Tyrone, who !ove the 
Government of law and order, should 
get their rights in Parliament by return- 
ing a Member who, while cordially sup- 
porting the Union, and all the great 
purposes of the Union, is at the same 
time the extremest Radical on Land 
Questions. Well, we have seen to-night 
what all this flummery amounts to. I 
observe the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
growing slightly uneasy; will he, with 
Liberal Unionist force and humour, ex- 
press to the House the great advantages 
of this measure from a Liberal Unionist 
point of view, this Bill which has ‘‘ some 
features that specially recommend it’’? 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer in 1887 

rofessed the principle of admitting 
easeholders under 99 years to the right 
of having fair rents fixed ; but why are 
99 years’ lease to be omitted and 100 
years to be left outside? I hope Mem- 
bers of the Government are not pro- 


Mr. T. M. Healy 
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moting a “count” against this great 
Liberal Unionist question. I do not 
wish to detain the right hon. Baronet 
(Sir Michael Hicks-Beach) to listen to 
me, but to wait for the reply of the hon, 
Member for South Tyrone. The gloom 
in which we were obscured in 1887 was 
suddenly irradiated by the light of a 
Liberal Unionist Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, Persons who hold for longer 
than 99 years, he says, must be considered 
as purchasers—they must be considered 
as having a perpetuity; and the great 
object of the Liberal Unionist Party and 
the Tory Party, of which he is so dis- 
tinguished a Member—for he spoke of 
the Tories the uther day as ‘* We the 
Tory Party ’’—is to root in the tillers of 
the soil perpetuity of tenure. We had 
to allow the Bill of 1887 to pass in thet 
shape and form, but stirring meetings 
were held in Ireland on this subject at 
the end of 1887 and during the whole 
of 1888, and the Ulster leaseholders 
clamoured for relief. Well, it is rather 
remarkable that the only class of persons 
for whom the learned Solicitor General 
for Ireland has no sympathy, and whom 
he proposes to exclude from the benefit 
of a fair rent under this Liberal Union- 
ist measure, are the loyal classes of 
Ireland. These classes would have 
nothing to do with us. Oh, 
uo; tuey would not touch us with 
a 40-fuot pole. They are all ‘loyal 
men and true,” and they. entrust their 
fortunes to that distinguished Member 
of this House, the Member for South 
Tyrone. They know that he is employed 
about the country, paid by some 
mysterious source, acting on behalf of 
the Government, speaking in the name 
of the Government, promising that 
there will be evictions here and 
no evictions there, and they naturally 
thought they might treat with this 
Plenipotentiary on the Land Question. 
The hon. Member for South Tyrone 
gets up to-night, and how does he treat 
these poor people, the long lease- 
holders? Why, he does not even pre- 
tend to argue the question. He dis- 
misses it in a sentence without so much 
as pretending to understand it. It is 
not as though he were dealing with a 
subject which could be disposed of in @ 
sentence, or as if there were no time to 
discuss the Bill. With a view to enable 
it to come on—and, in part, to 
oblige the Scotch Members —I re- 
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frained from bringing forward a 
Motion which I had put down on 
the paper. I must say I had an eye to 
the bringing on of this great hybrid 
iece of Liberal Unionist legislation. 
e have three and a half hours before 

us for the discussion of this Bill, but the 
hon. Member for South Tyrone did not 
ocoupy three and a half minutes in 
describing the grievances of the long 
leaseholders. I doubt if he took half 
a minute, and though we are all anxious 
to get on with the business I must say 
that I think the fate of these unfor- 
tunate leaseholders is a subject which 
should have induced the hon. Member 
who so keenly sympathizes with them 
to pour out from his bleeding heart a 
word or two of commiseration for their 
woes, as he had the opportunity of 
doing to-night. It is seldom that a pri- 
vate Member has an opportunity of this 
kind. It is only in consequence of your 
very fair ruling, Sir, that any Member 
of the House had the opportunity of 
bringing on this legislation. Your ruling 
gave an opportunity which anyone 
desirous of promoting the interests of 
the Irish farmer would gladly have 
availed himself of, and that is exactly 
the opportunity which the hon. Member 
for South Tyrone has thrown away. 
To-night is the first opportunity we have 
had for years of bringing on a private 
Member’s Bill on Friday night when 
Supply is put down. It is a golden 
opportunity—a Liberal Unionist oppor- 
tunity—an opportunity which I should 
have thought the hon. Member for South 
Tyrone would gladly have seized hold 
of. I can only deplore that Her 
Majesty’s Government and the Liberal 
Unionist Party should have no heart in 
a measure for the relief of the Ulster 
farmers. We all know there is no Irish 
grievance which the Liberal Unionist 
Party are not pining to remove so long as 
its removal does not interfere with the 
Union. Oh, the anxiety of the right 
hon. Gentleman the First Lord of the 
Treasury (Mr. W. H. Smith) to remove 
Trish grievances! Those grievances are 
killing him. Well, here is a chance 
of depriving the miserable agitators 
who infest Ireland, and are the bane of 
that unhappy country, of another griev- 
ance. One would expect the First Lord 
of the Treasury to spring to his feet 
with alacrity, and say, ‘‘This measure 
may not be perfect in its details; there 
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may be some faults of draftsmanship 
about it; there may be some little 
defects in it one way or the other, but 
we will not reject the Second Reading ; 
we will send it to a’ Select Committee, 
or even give it the favour we extend 
to Scotch herrings—we will send it up 
to a Standing Committee.” But, Sir, 
Scotch herrings are one thing and Irish 
tenants are another. The grievances of 
the Scottish fishermen may be dealt 
with by a Standing Committee; but 
Irish farmers, even under the wing of 
the hon. Member for South Tyrone, are 
to be kicked out of this House without 
even a word of sympathy, or without 
even the pretence of argument, by the 
learned Solicitor General for Ireland. 
Now, Sir, I desire, as the hon. Gentle- 
man the Member for South Tyrone has 
entirely betrayed the cause of those who 
entrusted him with this important 
measure, to say one or two words upon 
the scope of the Bill. I know, of course, 
that the Liberal Unionist Government 
are most anxious for a ‘‘ count out;” 
and no doubt the hon. Gentleman the 
Member for South Tyrone would be 
happy to promote it with them, but I 
decline to enter into that conspiracy. 

intend to take advantage of this unusual 
chance that has been afforded to us to 
expose exactly, in the light of day, the 
state of the case and the situation as it 
has now presented itself; and I may 
say, in the first instance, that this 
measure represents the united action— 
I am speaking now of the measure to 
include in the benefits of the Land Act 
all leaseholders—of a large organized 
body of Loyalists in Ireland. Now, an 
Irish Loyalist is so rare a specimen of 
an Irishman that I should have thought 
the hon. Member for South Tyrone 
would have thought it right to tell us 
something about his grievances. These 
people who are excluded from the bene- 
fits of the Land Act are, as a rule, 
members of the Loyalist Party. They 
have been labouring under their 
grievance patiently, because, above all 
things, the beauty of the Irish Loyalist 
is that he is a patient animal. He is 
always boasting about his patience—he 
is always telling us that he does not go 
out with a mask on his face, or with 
moonlighters. He lies as quietly as a 
slug under a garden roller, and takes 
every unpleasantness that falls to his 
lot as if it were a dispensation from 
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Providence, instead of a dispensation 
ofthe Government. These Irish lease- 
holders have begged and prayed of the 
hon. Gentleman the Member for South 
Tyrone to submit their case to a 
sympathetic House of Commons. They 
say— 

“This is an Imperial Parliament; we are all 
anxious to be under the rule of such a Parlia- 
ment, and we, therefore, expect that our 
Seabee will be attended to by it, and we con- 

dently submit to the House that it is unfair 
that we should be under rack rents, whilst our 
neighbour across the road, whose lease is only 
for ninety-nine years, is able to go to the 
Land Court and get a fair rent fixed.” 


I would ask on what ground can this 
abominable disability be continued? 
Isay there is no ground, and that, as a 
matter of fact, since the Act of 1870 was 
oe leases for extremely long periods 
ave been forced on the tenants at the 
point of the bayonet; and it is because 
theee men have had these leases forced 
on them for these long periods that now 
you refuse to remedy the situation. 
I say that there is no logic, reason, or 
common sense in that position, and one 
might at least expect that the right hon. 
Gentleman the Chancellor of the Exche- 
uer, who in his position as a leading 
iberal Unionist has done so much 
service to the Government on this Irish 
Land Question, which I believe he so 
thoroughly understands — which I 
believe he understands as well as the 
Egyptian Canal Question —I should 
have expected that he would have said, 
** Let us go to the Select Committee and 
take evidence, and see what is the extent 
and scope of this grievance.” But what 
does he do? I saw him put up the 
Trish Solicitor General—who, am 
bound to say, I do not think 
understands anything about the Bill. 
There is not a keener intellect in the 
House than that of the hon. and learned 
Gentleman, and if he had been afforded 
two minutes he would have digested the 
Bill and understood all about it. But 
the Government put him up—and it 
may be that even now, at the eleventh 
hour, they may mean to retrace their 
po because I observe that the Chan- 
or of the Exchequer has been bend- 
ing his giant mind to the task of under- 
standing the measure of the hon. Mem- 
ber for South Tyrone. I do trust that 
as I am making this appeal on behalf 
of the Loyalists of Ulster the Govern- 


Mr. T. M. Healy 


{COMMONS} 
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ment will now consider it in a fair and 
reasonable spirit. I am quite free to 
admit that the consideration of the 
clauses of the measure may, emg 
be relegated to a more favourable oppor- 
tunity when a “count” is not in the 
offing; but with regard to the proposal 
to admit leaseholders, I do say that if 
the Government will accept my as- 
surance that the Loyalists in Ireland 
would be most gratified to see this 
principle accepted, and will do some- 
thing to secure its adoption, they will be 
taking a step in the right direction. 
Let them remember that most of these 
loyal and long-suffering leaseholders are 
Orangemen and most strenuous sup- 
porters of the Unionist Party, and that 
a number of them came over to this 
country not long ago, and poured into 
the sympathetic bosom of Lord Salisbury 
an account of their grievances. Has it 
come to this—that after this measure 
has been so fully explained by this 
worthy body of men, it is to meet with 
such scant courtesy on the part of a 
House which has such ample time to 
attend to it? I hope it will be under- 
stood in the country that the House of 
Commons has no other business but this 
before it. There is not a single item of 
business remaining on the Paper except 
this, and we have yet some hours at our 
disposal before the hour for adjourn- 
ment. Parliament, for once in its long- 
centuried historical existence, has perfect 
leisure to attend to this small Irish griev- 
ance; and I, therefore, do trust that the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, with that 
anxiety he feels to remove Irish griev- 
ances—reasonable grievances put for- 
ward by the hon. Member for South 
Tyrone in a calm spirit and in 4 
business-like way, embracing, I believe, 
two sentences—the time of the House 
not having been taken up with long and 
wordy harangues—I do trust, I say, 
that the right hon. Gentleman will, at 
least, condescend to give attention to this 
measure. And I say, for my own part, 
that, representing as I do a Nationalist 
constituency, I would sincerely urge the 
Government, if they want to assure 
their supporters in the Loyalist districts 
of Ireland of the earnestness of their 
desire to remove grievances, to regard 
this question of leaseholders as one 
which, above all others, should be 
attended to. It cannot be pretended— 
and this is a misfortune from the 
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Government point of view—that there 
is not ample time to attend to the 
matter. If you were to count 
out the House it would show that you 
were indifferent to the interests of the 
Loyalists of Ireland, and were ready to 
count out a measure introduced by one 
of your own supporters. Therefore 
you are debarred from such ruthless 
procedure as that. There only remains 
then the question, as you have ample 
time, ‘‘oceans” of it, in which to 
deal with this measure, what is it that 
stops you from doing justice to the Irish 
leaseholders? It cannot be want of 
will, because we know you have most 
anxiously at heart the improvement of 
the material prosperity of the Irish 
people. We know you have no argu- 
ments, as the Solicitor General for 
Ireland—than whom you could not have 
a keener advocate—had none to offer, 
and he met the thing with a simple 
non possumus. It cannot be that you 
have not sufficient time, or that you 
want a count out. I have shown 
how this particular measure has 
the strongest claim upon the 
time and attention of Parliament. I 
have disposed of every possible objec- 
tion that can be taken to it; I have 
shown that the hon. Gentleman the 
Member for South Tyrone has been 
sent to this House by a body of Loyalists 
most anxious in every way to uphold the 
Union, and that he, as their spokesman, 
asks you to attend to the measure. And 
I, uniting and associating myself to the 
fullest extent with the hon. Gentleman 
the Member for South Tyrone—joining 
myself with him in the desire that this 
House should do ample justice to the 
Loyalists, I do trust that you will, 
to-night, by passing this measure, do an 
act of justice which will enable this 
House, and especially its Unionist 
Members, for all future time to say that 
nothing shall stand between them and 
justice to Ireland when the great cause 
of the Union is not interfered with. 


*Mr. OC. W. GRAY (Essex, Maldon): I 
have listened with considerable interest 
to the somewhat lengthy speech of 
the hon. Member for Longford (Mr. 
T. Healy), who has just sat down, 
and I regret the tone of levity which 
pervaded the greater part of it. In 
my opinion, the subject of land, in 
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connection with Irish tenants, is oné 
that ought not to be treated with 
levity in this House. I can assure hon. 
Members opposite that we English agri_ 
culturists watch with great interest all 
measures that are brought forward 
in this House relative to Irish land and 
Irish tenancies, and I am sure there are 
many on this side of the House who are 
sincerely anxious, where it can be shown 
that there is anything unfair in con- 
nection with those tenancies, that the 
unfairness shall be as speedily as pos- 
sible removed. We are all perfectly 
well aware of what the Irish tenants 
must have suffered ; for the agricultural 
depression which affects them, as 
well as the English tenants, has been 
common to all parts of the United King- 
dom, and we can honestly say that, 
whenever there is a reasonable oppor- 
tunity of doing so, we are desirous of 
assisting in the passage of measures 
that will, to some extent, alleviate the 
difficulties of our Irish brother farmers, 
But I think the hon. Member for Long- 
ford was hardly serious in the speech he. 
made—and a most interesting speech it 
was—or he would not have treated with 
so much levity a subject which we are 
told is one of so much importance to the 
Irish tenants. This Bill has come 
somewhat unexpectedly before the 
House, owing to some accidental cir- 
cumstances ; and in dealing with it as it 
now stands, I would ask hon. Members 
on that side of the House whether, if 
Her Majesty’s Government had proposed 
to deal with so important a question as 
this unexpectedly, they would not have 
been the very persons to get up in their 
places and say, ‘“‘ How can you under- 
take to deal with such a question as this 
without having given the House suffi- 
cient time to consider it?” I can assure 
hon. Members opposite that the interest 
felt in this question does not belong 
altogether to that side of the House, 
and I say without hesitation that every 
Member on this side of the House is 
anxious that all questions connected 
with Irish tenancies should be dealt 
with not in an off-hand way, as 
will be the case to-night, but 
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its importance demands. If Lord 
Ashbourne’s Act has worked well—and 
I have never heard it suggested that as 
far as it goes it is not a beneficial and a 
good Act—I ask, would it not be a pity 
to make a departure from it? I am not 
sure that the Irish Members opposite 
take the-best course when they so per- 
sistently find fault with Her Majesty’s 
Government whenever it proposes to do 
anything ; and then, on the other hand, 
as persistently blame it for something 
it does not propose to do. This line of 
action is injuring the Nationalist Party 
in this country, and I say so with perfect 
honesty. As long as the Nationalist 
Party are only going for measures of 
justice which the English tenants them- 
selves would like to see passed, they will 
be supported not only in this House but 
in the country generally ; but [am sure 
the English people will not be impressed 
with the earnestness of the Irish Mem- 
bers on this occasion, as evidenced by 
the speech of the hon. Member for 
Longford. We on this side of the 
House have all along recognized that 
there are undoubted Irish grievances, 
and we desire to see them brought 
forward in an honest way and with 
a single purpose ; but we do not think 
they should be made a stalking-horse 
for the mere purpose of getting the 
Party that now holds the reins out of 
office and of placing another Party in 
office. We wantall grievances brought 
before the country in a bond fide way, 
and to see them when before this House 
debated with earnestness. If hon. 
Members opposite will only accept this 
hint from me, in the belief that it is 
made with perfect sincerity, and will 
put before us genuine measures dealing 
with questions of Irish land and Irish 
tenancies, they will find that hon. 
Members on this side will be more 
inclined tolisten to their arguments than 
when our debates are mixed up with so 
much bitter Party feeling. I implore 
hon. Members opposite to try and drop 
that bitterness, and put before us what 
they regard as practical remedies for the 
grievances of the Irish tenants. In 
that case I believe that many of us on 
this side of the House would do all in 
our power to get those practical remedies 
carried into effect as speedily as possible. 
If, however, you are to go behind Lord 
Ashbourne’s Act and alter the greater 


Ur. C. W. Gray 
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principle of that measure without due 
consideration —— 


*Mr. T. W. RUSSELL: I would point 
out to the hon. Member that this Bil, 80 
far from upsetting Lord Ashbourne’s 
Act, actually proposes to extend that 
Act to a certain class of tenants now 
exempted from it. 

*Mr. OC. W. GRAY: I accept the 
statement of the hon. Member, but I 
think my argument will apply equally 
to the way in which he has put the case. 
If you apply Lord Ashbourne’s Act in 
the manner now proposed, without being 
very careful of what you are doing, you 
may set up precedents which will even- 
tually land you in great difficulty. We 
English tenants watch all these pro- 
posed changes with a great deal of 
interest, because we are not sure how 
soon the time may come when we shall 
be seeking similar reforms for ourselves ; 
and this is one reason why I so anxiously 
hope that when this question is practi- 
cally debated there will be a fair attend- 
ance of those Members who represent 
English agricultural interests in this 
House, Ido not see why we should not 
be able to give you a helping hand. 

*Mr. SPEAKER: I would call the 
hon. Member’s attention to the fact that 
he is not discussing the Second Reading 
of the Bill. 


*Mr. OC. W. GRAY: I bow, Sir, to 
your ruling, and am sorry you have had 
the trouble to rise; but I do not wish to 
go into the details of the Bill. 


Mr. CRILLY (Mayo, N.): Will you 
permit me to say that, as an Irish Mem- 
ber, I quite recognize the friendly and 
kindly spirit in which the hon. Member 
for Maldon has just spoken, and I am 
quite sure if the same spirit were more 
frequently evinced by hon. Gentlemen 
opposite—and I am sorry to see now 
those empty benches—when questions 
affecting the agricultural tenants of Ire- 
land are discussed, they would be more 
speedily and more satisfactorily settled. 
One reason given for the rejection of 
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applauded by the “Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, was that it had been brought 
forward unexpectedly. Any Member, 
either inside or outside the House, 
knows very small that this question of 
he leaseholders of Ireland is an old 
one. Any gentleman in the position of 
the Chancellor .of the Exchequer, who 
knows, or professes to know, the con- 
dition .of Ireland, would be aware 
that no Parliamentary Session could 
open without the question of the lease- 
holders of Irelaad being brought forward. 
Therefore I think that the excuse given 
for the action of the Government—that 
this Bill has come on ‘unexpectedly—is 
nota genuine one. This question has 
been before the House on many previous 
oceasions. It is a pressing and vital 
question. The right hon. Gentleman 
knows very well from experience that a 
large number of his supporters from 
Ireland have every cause to complain 
of the action of the Government on this 
question. Now, although we have not 
perhaps many friends among the lease- 
holders, and anxious as we are to settle 
the social condition of Ireland, we 
are also anxious to press upon this 
House the necessity of dealing with 
this question as quickly as possible, 
We must press the Government to take 
somé other action than they have taken 
to-night. I hope the hon. Gentleman 
the Member for South Tyrone is proud 
of his friends, and of the action of the 


present Government, which he supports 
pee thick and thin. I daresay he 
thought that they would have accepted 
his Bill; so, without deigning to give one 
single word of explanation, he moved 
the Second Reading. I hope that he 
is grateful to the Government, and that 
he will convey to the leaseholders of 
Treland the fact that they have nothing 
to hope for from the present Govern- 
ment. I hope that the Chancellor of 
the mp will yet tell us the Go- 
vernment do not intend to meet this Bill 
with a Pap edsbipeger refusal. They cannot 
plead the excuse that there is no time to 
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debate it, for we have nearly three hours 
sefore us. The Bill might even he ad- 
vanced by promising to deal with it in 
Committee; at least the promise might 
be held out that the leaseholders will 
be assisted in the coming year. There 
are many clauses of the Bill with which 
I do not agree, but I hope the Govern- 
ment will not shut the door on the 
principle that it is their duty to come to 
the assistance of the leaseholders of 
Ireland. ‘ 


Taz CHANCELLOR or rxz EXCHE- 
QUER (Mr. Goscuzn, St. George’s, 
Hanover Square): I think that hon. Mem- 
bers below the Gangway opposite have 
enjoyed the opportunity of displaying a 
little political hypocrisy. But they have 
disguised the fact that this is entirely an 
unexpected debate. The hon. Member 
who has just sat down, by arather clever 
rhetorical device, suggested that the 
Bill was not unexpected. Certainly it 
was not thought by any Member of this 
House that the evening would be de- 
voted to this subject. The hon. Member 
has challenged us to take a Division, but 
we ought not to do so in the absence of 
those who are interested in the Bill 
which they did not expect would be 
debated to-night. Why, the hon. Mem- 
ber himself is said to have stated he did 
not expect it to come on. 


*Mr. T. W. RUSSELL: I never was 
consulted on the matter. 


Mz.GOSCHEN : The language which 
was used by the hon. Member to some 
Members of the House was that he did 
not expect to be able to reach this Bill 
to-night. 

*Mr. T.W. RUSSELL: I hope that 
the right hon. Gentleman the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer will allow me to say 
that the Bill came on quite unexpectedly 
to myself, but I never said to any Mem- 
ber that I did not expect it to come on, 
I had no conversation about the Bill. 
and it was only when the House was 
dividing on the Motion of the hon. 
Member for Northampton that I recog- 
nized it would come on. 


Mz. GOSCHEN : Then the impression 
conveyed to me was not absolutely 
correct. The hon. Member says he had 
noiidea it-was coming on; neither had 
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the Irish Secretary nor hon. Members 
from Ireland who are interested in it. In 
such circumstances it has often been the 
practice to adjourn the debate on a Bill 
reached unexpectedly. Iam sure my 
hon. Friend is quite aware that if the 
Chief Secretary had had any idea that 
the Bill would come on he would have 
been in his place and have been able to 
deal with the Bill. No disrespect was 
intended to those Members by the 
Solicitor General, and I am sure the 
hon. Gentleman will not see in anything 
that has happened any intention on the 
part of the Government to treat with 
any disrespect the proposals he has 
brought before the House. The hon. 
Gentleman will see that there is a 
wide difference between this Bill and 
Lord Ashbourne’s Act, for while the 
latter makes the expropriation of 
owners voluntary the hon. Gentleman’s 
Bill will make it compulsory. I would 
suggest that the hon. Member should 
consent to the adjournment of the 
debate. If the Bill be pressed to a 
Division in the absence of those who 
take an interest in it, the Government 
will have no option but to vote against 
it. The Government are, however, 
anxious that every opportunity should 
be given for the discussion of the Bill, 
‘and I think the best course will be to 
adjourn the debate. 

Mrz. T. W. RUSSELL: I can only 
speak by the indulgence of the House; 
but I hope I may be allowed to say that 
if I introduced the Bill in a somewhat 
summary way, it was because I saw every 


Member wished the early adjourhment of 
the House, and I thought the Government 
might assent to the Second Reading. 
I wish to point out to the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer that if I accept the sugges- 
tion to adjourn the discussion to another 
day I shall be practically giving up my 
chance of bringing on in a Bill 
which I believe to be urgently necessary 
in the interest of a large number of 
leaseholders in every part of Ireland, for 
the Government have given no promise 
of facilities for another day to continue 
the discussion. I have a duty to per- 
form as a Member of this House, 


Mr. Goschen 
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and unless I get such a I must 


press the Motion to a Division. 

*Mz. ESSLEMONT (Aberdeen, E) : I 
hope that the right hon. Gentleman the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer will not 
press a Motion for the adjournment of 
the debate. It is quite notorious that 
the principle of this Bill has been before 
the Government during the last two 
Sessions; and if it is only for the pur- 
pose of gaining time as regards the 
clauses, the Second Reading can be 
assented to, with the reservation on the 
part of the Government that it will deal 
with them in Committee. I am sure 
that, as a Scotchman, I shall not be 
charged by the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer with speaking on this subject 
in a bantering tone or sarcastic 
manner; but I think the case of the 
Irish leaseholders is so pressing that 
every Member who represents an agri- 
cultural constituency should lose no 
opportunity of bringing the principle of 
the Bill before the House. I hope the 
hon. Member for South Tyrone will take 
the sense of the House on it. 


The House divided: Ayes 46; 
Noes 87.—Majority 41.—(Division List, 
No. 13.) 

ADJOURNMENT. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 

“That this House do now adjourn.” 


Mr. T. M. HEALY (Longford N.): 
I wish to ask the Chief Secretary for 
Ireland, who has returned to the House, 
whether he is aware that the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer has said it wasim- 
possible to discuss the Bill, which has 
just been defeated in his absence; and 
whether he will now favour the House 
with his views upon it? 

No answer was given to the hon. 
Member’s question. 


Motion agreed to. 


House adjourned at Ten o’clock 
till Monday next. 
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HOUSE OF LORDS (DISCONTINUANCE OF 
WRITS) BILL. 

A Bill to authorise the cancellation, discon- 
tinuance, and re-issue in particular cases of 
writs of summons to the House of Lords— Was 
presented by the Earl of Carnarvon; read 1*; 
to be printed ; and to be read 2* on Tuesday, 
19th March. (No. 18.) 


PUBLIC BUILDINGS IN THE METRO- 
POLIS.—QUESTION. 


Lorp LAMINGTON, in rising to 
call the attention of the House to the 
state of the public buildings in the 
Metropolis, said: My objectin bringing 
forward the question of public build- 
ings so early in the Session is 
to anticipate the Estimates in the 
House of Commons; because, as a 
general rule, whenever there is any 
proposal made in this House with refer- 
ence to improvements in public build- 
ings, the answer is that the money is 
already appropriated. Iam not going 
to complain of what the Government 
has done during the Recess in the mat- 
ter of public buildings; I cannot make 
that complaint, because they have done 
nothing at all. With respect to the 
public offices, and especially the Admi- 
ralty and the War Office, this discussion 
has been going on for 25 years. Oom- 
mittee after Committee have sat, plan 
after plan has been proposed, there has 
been the battle of sites and the battle 
of designs, and yet nothing has been 
done at all. It is a most extravagant 
policy, because the country is paying for 
the hire of public offices an amount of 
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rent which, if capitalized, would have 
erected the most beautiful and perfect 
buildings possible. I hope Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government will be able to ex- 
plain why the plan proposed in 1886 
has not been carried into effect. My 
great object in bringing forward this 
question is to show the indifference, not 
only of this Government, but of every 
other Government, to this important 
subject. Take, for instance, the question 
of the housing of the ational 
Portrait Gallery, a collection thoroughly 
worthy of the country, which was 
removed to the Bethnal Green 
Museum some three years 0, 
at the instance of Mr. Gladstone, who 
was one of the trustees. I was a trustee, 
and I ventured to differ with Mr. Glad- 
stone, but the collection was removed. 
Mr. Gladstone was then in office, and 
he assured Parliament that  suit- 
able provision would be made and an 
adequate gallery provided ; but nothing 
has been done. There the pictures 
remain in Bethnal Green, and the more 
recent acquisitions are hid away in any 
cellars that are available in the National 
Gallery. After all, the exhibition of 
the pictures at Bethnal Green has not 
added one visitor to the ordinary num- 
ber of those who attend the Museum 
there; the pictures are treated with 
absolute indifference. I submit, my 
Lords, that it is intolerable that this 
magnificent collection—especially that 
unique collection of portraits of the 
illustrious men of our country which 
could not be replaced if destroyed by 
fire or otherwise—should be deposited 
in a quarter of the town where they 
are practically lost. The trustees of the 
National Gallery have presented a 
memorial, ‘‘ urging upon the Govern- 
ment the desirability of providing a 
suitable place for the pictures now 
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located in Bethnal Green Museum,” but 
no notice has been taken of the memo- 
rial. As to the question of site, there 
are two sites already available, either 
one of which could be secured at a 
comparatively small expense. I may 
mention especially the site of Lord 
Carrivgton’s former house in Whitehall. 
As an instance of the unsatisfactory 
policy pursued with regard to public 
buildings generally, I may refer to the 
Parliament Street Improvement, for 
which a sum of £17,000 was voted. 
Instead of a good plan being decided 
upon and carried out, and all the build- 
ings on what is called the George Street 
site being pulled down, and a handsome 
block of public offices, close to the Houses 
of Parliament, and in every way conve- 
nient, being erected, the work of de- 
molition and reconstruction was en- 
trusted to a company, and after the 
lapse of two years nothing has been 
done. My Lords, this is really the only 
eountry in the world where no interest 
whatever is taken, either by the rulers 
or the people, in the beauty of its Metro- 
ow Iu Rome, Paris, Berlin, aad 
ienna the public buildings are worthy 
of great capitals, and even in our 
Colonies the people take great pride in 
their public buildings; but here nobody 
seems to care. With regard to the new 
buildings on the west side of West- 
minster Hall, I admit that outside the 
work is well done; but inside it has 
been discovered that there is no space, 
according to the plans, to make a neces- 
sary corridor, so that the rooms actually 
Tun into one another, and are of on use at 
all. It is the same with the Royal 
Courts ot Justice. There is not half the 
accommodation required. There are 
corridors which lead nowhere and win- 
dows which let in no light. I think 
that the Government should either ex- 
plain the causes of this unsatisfactory 
condition of things, or else contend 
boldly that they have no responsibility 
in the matter. I beg to ask the Ques- 
tion of which I have given notice. 
*Lorp HENNIKER: I have no doubt 
yourLordships will appreciate as I do the 
intention of my nuble Friend in bring- 
ing this question before your Lordships’ 
House. I have no doubt that he wishes 
to see improvements carried on in the 
Metropolis, and he would also like to see 
those valuable collections of pictures and 
portraits which belong to thecountry pro- 
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perly housed. I will not follow my noble 
Friend through all his observations, be- 
cause I have answered some of those. 
questions during the last two or three 
years, over and over again. Withre 

to the Admiralty and War Office build- 
ings, the National Portrait Gallery, and 
the Parliament Street improvements, 
to which my noble Friend has referred, 
the House is aware that a ~ many 
plans have been placed before Parliament 
and the public for a long time past, and 
the plan known as that of Leeming and 
Leeming had not only been adopted, 
but the work had been eommeneed. 
Parliament interfered and took the ques- 
tion up, anda Committee was appointed 
in 1885, and re-appointed in 1887, to take- 
the whole thing in hand; and, because 
they had done nothing immediately, it 
was hardly right to blame the Office of 
Works for the delay. The plan to be 
adopted for the Admiralty would be the 
basis upon which the War Office plans. 
would be considered, because the 
one greatly depends upon the other. I 
have never given any pledge as to what 
would be done; I have only tried to 
tell exactly what was being done. 
The carrying out of plans by the 
Office of Works depends entirely 
on the Parliamentary grants; and 
this year, owing to the special demands. 
on the Chancellor of the Exchequer in 
connection with the Navy, it is more 
than ever improbable that money will 
be fortheoming for public works. 
With regard to the Admiralty, a small 
sum has been put into the Estimates for 
the purpose of allowing the work to be 
begun. A proper home for the pictures. 
in the National Portrait Gallery will 
be built as soon as the money 
is granted. There will be no difficulty 
in the matter of plans or sites, so soon 
as the necessary funds are available. 
My noble Friend said just now that he 
thought the pictures would never come 
back from Bethnal Green; but I must 
remind him that they were sent dis- 
tinctly on loan, and they will be brought 
back as soon as there is a proper 
lodging for them. With respect to im- 
provements in Parliament Street, a 
private company two years ago ob- 
tained an Act of Parliament for the 
erection of certain buildings, on the con- 
dition that £500,000 was raised before 
the works were begun. This condition 
has delayed the carrying out of the 
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scheme, but I am informed privately 
that th 

quisite money will be subscribed before 
very long. The Office of Works have 
made proposals to the promoters of the 
company for the sale of certain land in 
Parliament Street in which the Govern- 
ment had an interest; and though no 
official reply has yet been received, the 
First Commissioner of Works has 
reason to believe that the proposals 
made as to price and so on will be 
acceptable to the promoters. 


At a subsequent period :— 


Lorpv SANDHURST: I understood 
from the statement of the noble Lord 
(Lord Henniker) that there were about 
140,000 visitors to the National Portrait 
Gallery before the removal of the collec- 
tion to Bethnal Green. I should like to 
know if he could tell us in round figures 
what the number of visitors has been 
since the removal ? 

*Lorp HENNIKER: I have not the 
figures with me, but I believe that last 
year and the year before last there were 
three or four times as many visitors to 
the Portrait Gallery at the Bethnal 
Green Museum as compared with the 
number who visited the National Por- 
trait Gallery in the year immediately 
preceding the removal of the collection. 


DOCK ACCOMMODATION AT BOMBAY. 
QUESTION, 


Viscount SIDMOUTH, in rising to 
ask Her Majesty’s Government whether 
any definite arrangement has been made 
for providing the requisite dock accom- 
modation for the ships of Her Majesty’s 
Navy at Bombay, said: My Lords, a 
Question upon this subject was, as far 
back as December last, put by me to 
Her Majesty’s Government, and I was 
on that occasion answered by my noble 
Friend the Secretary of State for India, 
who said that the negotiations between 
the India Office and the Admiralty, 
which naturally must precede any defi- 
nite adoption of plans, were almost 
completed, and that he hoped that very 
shortly the works would be commenced. 
My noble Friend—and indeed everyone 
who has had to do with the Admiralty— 
have repeatedly expressed their opinion— 
an opinion ia which I am quite sureevery 
noble Lord who has considered this 
subject will concur—that docks at Bom- 
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bay, capable of accommodating th® 
est vessels, are absolutely eg 

and the. question I wish to ask is 

whether there is any hitch in the pr 

gress of the matter; and, if'go, wh 

that hitch will be very shortly removed, 

so that the works may go forward? I 


‘think I need not take PP. our Lord- 


ships’ time by pointing owt the extreme 
ret which oxi for this work. 
In the event of war, we should have a 
great deal of work for our Navy in these 
seas, and quite probably in the im- 
mediate vicinity of Bombay. . Without 
wishing to re-open the. interesting dis- 
cussion we had the other day upon the 
question of dock accomuredation at 
Gibraltar, I may just peint out that 
the views which my noble Friead 
(Lord Garnarvon) expressed on that 
occasion certainly do nat hold good 
in this instance, for the distance 
from the Indian Seas to the nearest 
available dock is very much greater than 
the distance which my noble Friend 
quoted as being sufficient for Gib- 
raltar—namely, three days’ sail from 
Plymouth. Some years ago an accident 
occurred in the Indian Ocean to a ship 
much smaller than the vessels which we 
should be employing in the event of 
actual hostilities, and she had to be 
towed all the way through the Red Sea 
to Suez, simply because in our greatest 
Colony, in which centres an enormous 
proportion of our commerce, where if is 
quite certain our Possessions would he 
the object of the strongest attack by any 
enemy, there wag no accommodation for 
the repairs that were necessary. The 
nearest dock is at Mauritius, which 
is not a Government dock, and it is some 
3,000 miles away. The next nearest 
dock is at Hong Kong. So that, in the 
event of accident to any vessel on the 
Indian Station, she would have to be 
taken off the station, which would 
thereby be, to the extent of that vessel’s 
eapabilities, unprotected. Her Majesty’s 
Government have stated on two previous 
occasions that they were bouad to see 
the construction of a naval dock at 
Bombay carried forward at once, and I 
should like them to explain why the 
work has beea entirely suspended, and 
nothing: whatever done for the last 12 
menths, 

Lorp ELPHINSTONE : I can assure 
your Lordships that the Government are 
fully sensible of the desirability, and 
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even of the absolute necessity, of having 
a dock at Bombay. I admit at once 
the force of the arguments that have 
been put forward by my noble Friend ; 
but, owing to more pressing demands of 
an important character, it has not been 
found advisable to commence the work 
of construction this year. There is a 
scheme which has, practically, the ap- 
proval of the Admiralty, for the construc- 
tion of a first-class dock at Bombay; 
but, pending the distribution of the 
expense between the Imperial and the 
Indian Governments, the matter is still 
under the consideration of both Govern- 
ments. My noble Friend may permit me 
to remind him that there is already at 
Bombay a dock belonging to the Port 
Trust, which will be available for small 
vessels, and they are now constructing a 
graving dock inside. 

*Toz SECRETARY or STATE ror 
INDIA (Viscount Cross): I should 
like to add that, with regard to 
the action that is being taken by the 
Port Trust at Bombay, I have had pri- 
vate intimation that a larger dock 
might be constructed if certain money 
were handed over by the Government 
to assist in the cost of construction. 
Seeing the great delay that has 
taken place on the part of the Im- 
perial Government, I am now in 
communication with the Government of 
India to see whether we cannot come to 
some arrangement with the Bombay 
Port Trust, in order to make the grav- 
ing dock of theirs of sufficient size to 
take the largest vessels. I am quite 
aware that that would involve the en- 
larging of the wet dock, through which 
all the ships would have to pass in order 
to get to the graving dock; but I am 
informed privately that there would be 
practically no difficulties in the way ex- 
cept that of money, and I hope that 
some arrangement may be come to be- 
tween the a aes and the Indian Go- 
vernments, whereby something, at all 
events, may be done in the way of assist- 
ing the Bombay Port Trust to so enlarge 
their docks that they may be utilized 
in case of need by Her Majesty’s 
Navy. 

Tue Eart or CARNARVON: As 
my noble Friend (Viscount Sidmouth) 
has referred to what I said the other 
day, I rise just to make two observa- 
tions. So far from objecting to the 


Lord Elphinstone 
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construction of a dock at Bombay, I am 
very glad to bear out what has been 
said by my noble Friend as to the 
urgent necessity of carrying out that 
work. As a matter of fact, Bom- 
bay is so situated that there is no 
convenient dock within a large distance 
which would be available in such an 
emergency as that contemplated by the 
noble Lord. But I must protest against 
the argument of my noble Friend, when 
he asked what would be the consequences 
of a breakdown near Gibraltar. If 
there was any logical conclusion to be - 
drawn from the argument, it was that 
we should have a large dock constructed 
there at enormous expense, which 
would, after all, not be in a tenable and 
defensible position. I confess that I 
object to the construction of a dock at 
Gibraltar, and I do so on the broad 
ground that it is not possible, as I un- 
derstand, in the present condition of 
modern gunnery, to make it defensible 
against an enemy who held the Spanish 
heights. If, in the chances and 
exigencies of war, Spain were to be our 
opponent, the dock at Gibraltar would 
be wholly indefensible. The case of 
Bombay, however, as my noble Friend 
knows, and as must be appreciated by 
anyone with naval experience, is entirely 
different. A dock there is, as far as I 
understand, desirable; and I shall be 
glad to see it constructed as rapidly as 
possible. 

*Viscount MIDLETON: Having 
brought the question of dock accommo- 
dation at Bombay before your Lord- 
ships last Session, I wish to point out 
that the answer then given was thatthere 
was no ironclad on the Indian Station, 
and that our fleet in Indian waters was, 
notwithstanding, superior in force to 
that of any other Naval Power there. 
Since then, in consequence of what 
has occurred at Zanzibar, it has been 
found necessary to send an ironclad to 
that station; and, in view of theincreased 
Naval Forces of other Powers, it may 
be necessary to send more. In that 
case, there is no adequate dock 
accommodation for them between Malta 
and the Cape of Good Hope. I would 
venture to point out that this fact 
shows the importance of making some 
provision for our vessels at some point 
nearer to Zanzibar than is at present 
available. 
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THE METROPOLITAN BOARD OF 
WORKS—PRESERVATION OF FRONT- 
AGES IN THE METROPOLIS. 


_ QUESTION. 


*Fart FORTESOUE, in rising to ask 
the Chairman of the Metropolitan Board 
of Works whether it is the fact that, in 
spite of the unanimous opposition of 
the Vestry of St. Marylebone, the 
Metropolitan Board of Works has 
anted permission to the Samaritan 
Tes Hospital to advance their frontage 
12 feet on the Marylebone Road; and 
whether, if this is so, in view of the 
importance of preserving all open 
spaces in the Metropolis, and of the 
danger of one encroachment forming a 
precedent for others, the Board will not 
postpone action in the matter until it 
can be dealt with by the London 
County Council, said: My Lords, the 
Metropolitan Board, in a recent case 
gave two reasons for sanctioning a very 
similar encroachment, first, that there 
had been previous encroachments ex- 
tending to the very next house, secondly, 
that the Vestry of St. Pancras was in 
favour of the encroachment. In this case 
the action of the Metropolitan Board, as 
set out in the Question which I have put 
on the Paper, is one that has throughout 
met with opposition from the Vestry 
of St. Marylebone and the ratepayers 
of the district. In a communica- 
tion made to the Board by the 
Vestry so far back as the 4th October 
last, the Board was informed that the 
Vestry opposed the application by the 
Hospital for an advance of frontage, 
which was then to be 30, not 12 feet ; 
on the 15th November, there having 
een in the meantime no further com- 
munications, the Board announced that 
they had consented to that advance. The 
opposition on the part of the Vestry was 
renewed. On January 31 the Metro- 
politan Board informed the Vestry that 
as the Hospital Authorities now asked 
for only an advance of 12 feet, they 
would take no further action in the 
matter. Upon that public meetings were 
held, at which resolutions condemnatory 
of the proposal were passed, and the 
Members for the borough were asked to 
bring in a Bill to prohibit the projection 
beyond the line of frontage. But on the 
7th of March the Metropolitan Board 
finally confirmed its approval, though 
the London County Council had pre- 
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viously requested that Board to post- 
pene granting permission to the Hospital 
or an advance of frontage. The land 
which the Board has thus given away is 
of considerable value, and therefore the 
action of the Board amounted, in effect, 
to making a donation from the public 
funds to this Hospital. Besides this, 
there is the consideration that the space 
reserved is infringed upon, and thecon- 
tiguous property deprived of light and 
air. I beg to ask the Chairman of the’ 
Metropolitan Board of Works whether 
it is yet too late to reconsider the matter ; 
and whether the Board, which will in a 
very short time be superseded by the 
London County Council, will not leave 
the determination of such a matter as 
this to their successors ? 

*Lorp MAGHERAMORNE : In 
answer to the Question of the noble 
Earl, the Metropolitan Board of Works 
have given their consent to the Samari- 
tan Free Hospital bringing forward their 
frontage 12ft. Perhaps your Lordships 
would like to know very shortly the 
facts of the case. In October last appli- 
cation was made to the Metropolitan 
Board of Works by the Committee of 
the Samaritan Free Hospital to advance 
their frontage about 30 ft. The matter 
was thuroughly gone into, and in con- 
sideration of what that Hospital had 
done, and what it was likely todo when 
the facilities for its good work was 
extended, the Board gave _ their 
consent to’ an advance of the 
frontage, not by 12 ft., but by 30 ft. 
There were many representations made, 
and the Committee of the Hospital came 
again into communieation with ~ the 

etropolitan Board, when they showed 
their appreciation of the opinion and the 
wishes of the public; and after a lon 
conference with the Metropolitan Board 
instead of trying to go against public 
opinion, they said they would be very 
glad to bring in an amended plan. 
They did so, and asked only for 12 ft. 
advance, and that was an advance 
which only affected the gardens, which 
— belonged tv themselves. 
There was no infringement at all on the 
road, which 1s 50 ft. wide. I confess 
I was never more astonished in my life 
than when I heard all this tumult, and 
also ‘the Question of the noble Earl. I 
think that the Metropolitan Board of 
Works have done their duty in giving 
their consent to that advance. may 
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aay, further, fhat the Metropoliton Board 
havethe greatest possible respect forthose 
who are coming aftér them ; but if the 
noble Earl thinks that I am or that my 
colleagues are going to abrogate the 
position we hold, and to be afraid to 
carry out our duties as long as the 
Metropolitan Board exists, I must tell 
am that he is very much mistaken. 
e intend, as long as we have a duty to 
orm, to carry it out in the most 
jorough and efficient manner. We 
Bave done everything in our power 
im no way to infringe on the duties of 
the new County Council; and as I see 
my successor {Lord Rosebery) sitting 
posite to me, I think that noble 
rl will endoree the statement that 
we have shown every desire to avoid 
infringing in any shape or form on 
the functiens of the County Council. 
But at the same time the Metropolitan 
intend to discharge the duties 
impvsed en them, and I am not afraid, 
here or anywhere else, to defend my 
celleagues in what they have done or 
are doing. The noble Earl (Earl 
Fortescue) asks whether I and my col- 
leagues will not postpone action in 
this matter? Tand my colleagues have 
tried to ack within the law. We took 
legal opinion, and we cannot make or 
recommend these to whom we have 
given permission to give itup. It was 
eet and passed by the Board, and 
whatever the County Council like to do 
they can do. I believe that they have 
sent a letter—I do not know what the 
letter is, or what was the answer to it 
—but the Committee of the Samaritan 
Free Hospital are acting on their 
rights ifthey come forward 12ft. The 
etropolitan Board eannot act against 
the legal advice that has been given 
; and, as we shall die very soon, 
the County Council may take what steps 
they please in the matter. 
Kart oy KIMBERLEY: My 
Lorde, I must confess that I know very 
little about the particular matter 
referred to in the Question of the 
woble Lord, but I must say that 
I have been very much struck by the 
doctrine eaunciated by the noble Lord 
the Chairman:of the Viiraplten Board 
of Works, which I must say does not 
accord with my view of what is the duty 
of a public body in the position now ov- 
out by that Board. In my opinion, 
whenever a public body is so near 
Lerd Magheramo1.e 
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extinction, it is bound, on a due con- 
sideration of the public interests, not to 
do any act that is not urgent, or that 
could, without public disadvantage be 
postponed. For instance, I may say 
that the magistrates of my own county, 
acting on that principle, have postponed 
a variety of things entirely within their 
jurisdiction until the County Council 
could deal with them, on the ground 
that, as a moribund body, it was not 
right for them to take too rigid a view 
of their duty, and do things of which 
their successors would not approve. If 
the matter was one which it was neces- 
sary should be decided without delay, 
and the public interests would suffer by 
its postponement, the Metropolitan 
Board of Works would be justified in 
their action; but I hope that they are 
not going, in these matters, to stand on 
their strict legal rights, and to think 
it a patriotic duty to exercise them 
fully to the very last day of their 
existence. 

*Lorpv MAGHERAMORNE: Perhaps 
I may say, in reply, that this matter 
came forward first of all last September, 
so that it must not be accounted one 
of the things done by the Board on 
the very eve of its dissolution. The 
noble Earl who last spoke commenced 
with the observation that he did not 
know anything about this matter, and I 
must say that the observations that he 
has made show that he has uot studied 
it in such a way that his comments upon 
it are of any advantage to your Lord- 
ships. 

*Kart FORTESCUE: As I put this 
Question to the noble Lord, perhaps I 
may be permitted to say that, as the 
building operations of the Samaritan 
Hospital cannot ‘commence till the 
spring, and the London County Council 
take over their jurisdiction on the lst 
April, the notion that this is a pressing 
matter is really the most extraordinary 
view that even the Metropolitan Board 
has ever taken. 


House adjourned at half past Five o’clock, 
till To-morrow, a quarter past 
‘Len o’elock. 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Monday, 11th March, 1889. 


‘SELECT COMMITTEE ON STANDING 
ORDERS. 


Ordered, that the Select Committee 
on Standing Orders do consist of 
Thirteen Members. ; 

Ordered, that Mr. Sydney Buxton be 
added to the Committee.—(Sir John 
Mowbray.) 


NOTIFICATION OF INFECTIOUS 
DISEASES. 

Ordered, That an Address be pre- 
sented for Return, showing the Districts 
wherein Local Acts for the notification 
of Infectious diseases are in force in (1) 
England and Wales and (2) Scotland 


respectively; the Return to give in 


| tabular form the name of the District, 


the Country in which the same is situate, 
‘the population of the District according 
to the Census of 1881, and the year in 
which the Act affecting the same was 
passed, with the total populations 
according to that Census of such 
Districts in (1) England and Wales, (2) 
Scotland, and (3) Great Britain respec- 
tively.—( W. F. Powell.) 


ENDOWED SCHOOLS SCHEMES. 


Ordered, That an Address be pre- 
sented for Return of the Schemes sub- 
mitted to the Education Department by 
the Charity Commissioners under the 
Endowed Schools Acts during the year 
1883 and subsequent years, including 
1889, up to the date of the Return, with 
the dates at which each Scheme was 
(1) sent to (2) approved by the Depart- 
ment, or otherwise dealt with (in con- 
tinuation of Parliamentary Paper, 
No. 80, of Session, 1888.) 


QUESTIONS. 


eee Yee 
COLONIAL MONEY ORDERS. 


Mr. HENNIKER HEATON (Can- 
terbury) asked the Postmaster General 
if he could state the number of money 
orders and their value reeeived from 
Australia and New Zealand last year; 
the like information regarding the 
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United States; the like information 
regarding Canada; and the like infor- 
mation regarding South Africa, inelud- 
ing the Cape and Natal. 

*Tuz POSTMASTER GENERAL (Mz. 
Ratxes, University of Cambridge): The 
namber and amount of money orders 
advised to this country in 1888 from the 
various parts of the world referred to 
by the hon. Member was as follows :— 
Australia and New Zealand—Number, 
129,761; amount, £417,612. United 
States—Number, 391,662; amount, 
£1,041,948. Canada— Number, 78,340; 
amount, £207,667. South African Co- 
lonies — Number, 35,493, amount, 
£128,771. I must apologize to the 
House for thus often inflicting upon it 
such scraps of statistics as are required 
by the Hon. Member, and I would ven- 
ture to suggest that public time would 
be saved if Questions of this sort were 
addressed to and answered by the De- 
partment. 

Mr. HENNIKER HEATON gave 
notice, in consequence of the answer, of 
his intention to move, on going inte 
Committee of Supply, that an Intelli- 
gence Department be established in 
connection with the otfice of the Post- 
master General. 


POSTAL ARRANGEMENTS AT BELFAST. 


Mr. SEXTON (Belfast, W.) asked 
the Postmaster General whether he was 
aware that after the closing of the post 
and telegraph office in Waring Street, 
Belfast, it was found necessary to re- 
open a branch post office there; and 
whether, considering that the new 
general post office affords no convenience 
to the district of Waring Street for the 
despatch of telegrams, and that a tele- 
graph office is more urgently required 
there than the post office, he will now 
take steps to have a telegraph office 
established in connection with this 
branch post office as soon as possible ? 

*Mr. RAIKES: On a review of the 
whole ease, I have decided that, as soon 
as arrangements can be made, telegraph 
business may again be transacted at 
Waring Street, as an experiment for 
one year, at the end of which time the 
matter will be reconsidered. 


MR. CECIL ROCHE. 


Mz. JOHN ELLIS (Nottinghamshize, 
Rusheliffe), asked the Chief Secretary 
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to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland 
whether, on Monday, 25th February, 
. at Ennis, Mr. Cecil Roche, R.M., sen- 
tenced Thomas Bermingham to two 
sentences of six months each, for 
assaults on two officers of the law 
occurring at the same time, during the 
struggle leading to his eviction. 

Tue CHIEF SECRETARY ror 
IRELAND (Mr. A. J. Batrour, Man- 
chester, E.): I am informed that 
Thomas Bermingham has been sen- 
tenced at Ennis to a term of six months’ 
imprisonment for violently resisting the 
sheriff in the execution of his duty, and 
to a second term of six months for 
violently assaulting a police-constable 
on the same occasion. The man has 
appealed. 

Mr. J. ELLIS: Is the House to 
understand that if a man comes in 
collision with a dozen persons, and 
endeavours to defend himself and his 
property, he may be sent to prison for 
six years? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I cannot 
answer that question, but I believe that 
under the Act of 1882 there was a case 
in which a man got cumulative im- 
imprisonment amounting to one year 
for sending threatening letters. 


ARREST OF POLICE CONSTABLES. 

Mr. JOHN ELLIS asked the Chief 
Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant of 
Ireland, whether, early in February, 
two police constables were arrested by 
District Inspector Brett, R.I.C., and by 
him charged with having cut the tail off 
a cow belonging to James Byrne, near 
Carron Burren, county Clare, and also 
damaging some hay belonging to him. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: District In- 
spector Brett reports that it is not the 
case that he either arrested two police 
constables or charged them as alleged 
in the qiestion.. James Byrne stated 
that his property was injured in the 
manner indicated, and that he was fired 
at on pursuing the persons. The con- 
stables were brought up at Petty 
Sessions on the charge of James Byrne 
that they had fired at him. The case 
was dismissed on the merits, the magi- 
strates at the same time stating that the 
constables left the Court without the 
slightest stain on their characters, and 
that they considered Byrne’s swear- 
ing to be of a most reckless descrip- 
tion. 
Mr John Ellis 
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Mr. J. ELLIS: Will the right hon. 
Gentleman give the name of the 
magistrate? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I am not 
acquainted with it, but if the hon. Mem- 
ber will give notice of the Question I 
will ascertain. 


EVICTION AT ABBEYFEALE. 


Mr. T. M. HEALY asked the Chief 
Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant of 
Ireland whether it was true that in 
December, 1888, the Sheriff of Limerick, 
with a body of police under the com- 
mand of Major Rolleston, R.M., visited 
the lands of Michael Moloney, of Abbey- 
feale, and evicted him therefrom ; under 
what colour of legal authority was this 
eviction carried out; were the facts as 
follow, namely, that, og 9th February, 
Molony was served with an eviction 
notice by his landlord, the Rev. Conyng- 
ham Ellis, of Cranbourne Vicarage, 
Windsor, for a year’s rent, £21 17s. $d., 
converting him into a caretaker; that, 
on 31st July, Moloney sent a cheque for 
the amount to the agent, R. D. O’Brien, 
16, Mallow Street, Limerick, who sent 
a receipt for the rent due, dated 3rd 
August, and that this payment redeemed 
the lands, as the six months for redemp- 
tion would not expire till 9th August ; 
if so, upon what warrant did the sheriff 
act; was a magistrate’s order for the 
eviction of a caretaker obtained under 
Section 86 of the Land Act, 1860, or 
was even a summons to show cause 
served on Moloney ; upon whose requisi- 
tion were the forces of the Crown sup- 
plied for the eviction, and what was the 
number and cost of the force ;. did Major 
Rolleston, R.M., or any official, take 
any trouble to ascertain whether the 
eviction was legal or iliegal, or examine 
the sheriff's authority before setting out 
on the eviction expedition ; did Moloney 
warn all concerned that his rent was 
paid and the land redeemed, and why 
did the authorities pay no attention to 
his protests, but insist on turning him 
out; and, if the Government were ad- 
vised that the eviction was illegal, will 
they make the tenant any compensation 
for their share in the transaction ? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR said: Michael 
Moloney was oneofsevetal tenants evicted 
in December, 1888, a force of police 
being present at the requisition of the 
sheriff for his protection, but I am in- 
formed that the Resident Magistrate had 
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not arrived at the time of Moloney’s 
eviction. Moloney stated at the time, 
and still alleges, that his rent was paid. 
If this is so, he has, of course, his 
remedy at law for any wrong he may 
have suffered. I understand that pro- 
ceedings are threatened at the suit of 
Moloney against the sheriff and agent, 
and it would be therefore improper for 
me to enter into any discussion of 
the circumstances of the case. 

Mrz. T. M. HEALY: Surely the right 
hon. Gentleman can say whether, as a 
matter of fact, before the forces of the 
Crown were supplied for the purpose of 
carrying out the eviction, the authorities 
took the trouble to ascertain whether 
the eviction was legal or illegal, or 
examine the Sheriff’s authority before 
setting out on the eviction expedition ? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: As far as I 
know, the usual practice was followed. 
If the hon. and learned Gentleman de- 
sires further information, he should 
give notice of a Question. 

Mr.T.M. HEALY: [onlyask that the 
right hon. Gentleman shall answer the 
Question on the Paper, of which he has 
had notice for some days. I want to 
know by what authority the forces of 
the Crown were employed for an illegal 
purpose ? 

Mr. A.J. BALFOUR: I do not know 
that the purpose was illegal, and I pre- 
sume that the ordinary practice was fol- 
lowed. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY again read the 
Question upon the Paper, and remarked 
that it was clearly the duty of the right 
hon. Gentleman, for the performance of 
which he was paid a salary, to obtain 
the information that was necessary to 
enable him to answer the Questions of 
hon. Members. 


THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND 
CATECHISM. 

Mr. COLMAN (Norwich) asked the 
Vice President of the Committee of 
Council on Education whether the 
teaching of the OCburch of England 
Catechism was, or has hitherto been, 
included in the curriculum of the ele- 
mentary school at Holme-next-the-Sea, 
Norfolk, the same being a Board school ; 
whether a lately-appointed mistress of 
the school, on learning the fact, in- 
formed the School Board that she could 
not conscientiously give religious in- 


struction except from the Bible, and 
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that, if she were required to teach the 
Catechism, she wvuuld be obliged to: 
ive notice of resignation ; whether the 
d thereupon accepted her resigna- 
tion; and, whether the Education 
Department will take steps to prevent 
the violation of the law by the further 
use of the Church Catechism ? 

Taz VICE PRESIDENT or tHe 
COMMITTEE or COUNCIL on EDU- 
CATION (Sir W. Harr-Dyxz, Kent, 
Dartford): I am informed that the teach- 
ing of the Church Catechism was for 
some time included in the religious in- 
struction given at the School named, but 
without the knowledge of the School 
Board, who state that they left the 
matter in the bands of the teachers with 
the understanding that nothing should 
be taught in contravention of the Act. 
The Board’s reason for accepting the 
late teacher’s resignation was that she 
objected to the examination of the school 
by the diocesan inspector, and this 
practice, the Board—upon which there 
are two Nonconformists—were not dis- 
posed to abandon. The teaching of the 
Oatechism has now been discontinued, 
and I do not think it will be necessary 
to take any further steps. 


HOUSING OF THE WORKING CLASSES 
ACT, 1885. 


Mr. FRANOIS. POWELL (Wigan) 
asked the President of the Local Govern- 
ment Board whether, having regard to 
the complicated character of many pro- 
visions in ‘‘ The Housing of the Work- 
ing Classes Act, 1885,” and the conse- 
quent difficulty of giving due effect to 
that important Statute, he will cause te 
be prepared and circulated among local 
authorities, in the course of the present 
Session, a memorandum explaining their 
powers and duties under the Act; and 
whether, if so, he will lay the document. 
upon the Table of the House ? 

Tue PRESIDENT or rae LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT BOARD (Mr. Rircuiz, 
Tower Hamlets, St. George’s-in-the- 
East): When the Housing of the Work- 
ing Classes Act was passed the Local 
Government Board addressed circular 
letters to the several urban and rural 
sanitary authorities throughout England 
and Wales, directing their attention to 
the Act and explaining its provisions. 
I have no doubt that the authorities are 
fully aware of the powers which the 
possess under the Act referred to. If 
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had reason to believe that it was not so, 
I should be quite prepared to act on the 


suggestion of my hon. Friend. 


CITY OF LONDON VOLUNTEERS. 


Sm JOHN LUBBOCK (University 
of London) asked the Secretary of State 
for War whether, in any re-organization 
of the Honourable Artillery Company, 
he could obtain for the City of London 
Volunteers (as successors of the London 
Train Bands), the right of drilling in 
the Artillery grounds ? 

*Tuze SECRETARY or STATE ror 
WAR (Mr. E. Sranuorz, Lincoln- 
shire, Horncastle): This question was 
fully discussed in 1873, and an opinion 
was given by the then Attorney General, 
the present Lord Coleridge, that, sub- 
ject to the rights of the Commission of 
Lieutenaney and the Militia, the 
Honourable Artillery Company are en- 
titled to the exclusive use of this ground. 
But, personally, I am _ entirely in 
sympathy with the object of my hon. 
Friend ; and I think that if the Company 
could see their way to granting to the 
Volunteers of the City a reasonable use 
of their drill ground, they would render 
a service to the force, and would 
materially strengthen their own claim 
to public sympathy and support. 


THE COMMISSARIAT. 


Mr. WHITLEY (Liverpool, Everton) 
asked the Secretary of State for War 
whether it is a fact that certain Officers 
of the late Commissariat, of many years’ 
service, and of irreproachable character, 
have been passed over, and their places 
offered to young men of only a few 
months’ departmental service; whether 
it is a fact that many of those officers 
not selected for the new corps have 
hitherto been officially reported upon 
most favourably; and whether he can 
state to what causes the rejection of 
these officers is due ? 

*Mr. E. STANHOPE : It is quite in- 
eorrect that the places of any senior 
Officers have been offered to young men 
of only a few months’ departmental 
service. A vacant step in the rank of 
Colonel in the Army Service Corps has 
been filled by the selection from the next 
junior rank of the first officer in the list 
eonsidered fitted and qualified for the 
pasition. This selection was made in 
accordance with custom, and the ex- 
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press provision of the Royal Warrant 
under which the old Commissariat and 
Transport Staff are now serving. Per- 
manent appointments in the new Army 
Service Corps were offered to some 52 
out of the 76 officers already seconded 
from their regiments for temporary ser- 
vice with the Commissariat and Trans- 
port Staff, and of that number only 
some 30 have accepted them; but the 
whole of the officers so serving have 
been given the option of continuing to 
serve with the Army Service Corps for 
the same period, and under the same 
conditions, as those of their original 
appointments to thecorps. The number 
of permanent appointments offered was 
fixed with due regard to the best inte- 
rests of the public service, and the rights 
of officers who were serving with the 
Commissariat and Transport Staff have 
been carefully guarded. 


DRAINAGE CHARGES IN IRELAND. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY asked the Seore- 
tary tothe Treasury: Is it true that, 
by the system of drainage charges put 
in foree by the Board of Works, a land- 
lord, named Christopher Reynolds, of 
Abbeylara, county Longford, has been 
deprived, without compensation, of the 
whole of the small property owned by 
him; is it the fact that, without giving 
Mr. Reynolds any previous notice of a 
charge, he was served in 1881 by the 
Board of Works with a final award for 
the Upper Inny Drainage, amounting to 
£20 15s. 6d. per annum, although the 
total Government valuation of the land 
is only £12 10s.; can any explanation 
of this levy be given, and of the failure 
to service notice of it on the owner; 
is there any precedent in the history of 
the Board of Works for a levy of nearly 
double the valuation for drainage of 
lands, and is this founded-on their 
estimate of the improvement effected 
by the drainage; is he aware that the 
tenant of the lands went into the Land 
Court, and got the fair rent fixed against 
Mr. Reynolds at £20, and that the 
Chief Commissioners, on account of the 
drainage charge, raised the fair rent 
to £24, and expressed their amazement 
at the action of the Board of Works; 
did Mr. Reynolds, finding himself 
unable to get anything out of the land 
through drainage eharge and taxes, 
leave payment of the charge go by 
default; did the Attorney Genera, 
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thereupon proceed against him at suit 
of the Beard of Works; is he aware 
that the County Court Judge expressed 
his regret at being compelled to make 
a decree in favour of the Board of 
Worke, which must rob Mr. Reynolds 


of his little property; did the Board 


thereupon appoint Colonel Dopping as 
Receiver over the lands, and thereby 
deprive Mr. Reynolds of his only means 
of support; was this action by the 
Board sanctioned by the Government ; 
and, what security will landlords or 
tenants have against similar treatment 
if the three Government Drainage Bills 
become law, and is it the Board of Works 
which would carry them into effect ? 
*Tue SECRETARY to raz TREA- 
SURY (Mr. W. Jackson, Leeds, N): 
The drainage scheme in question was 
carried out with money advanced by 
Government by the Drainage Board of 
the district, consisting of local pro- 
prietors, and on its completion an 
award was made by the Board of Works 
under the Drainage and Improvement 
of Lands (Ireland) Act, 1863, by which 
62 acres | rood and 6 perches of 
the lands of Derragh, the property of 
Mr. ©. Reynolds (and now in the 
possession of Peter Early, judicial 
tenant, ata rent of £24) was charged 
with -£16 17s. 6d. per annum, to 
repay £337 10s: 8d., the proportion 
of expenditure due on his holding; 
(2) The annual instalment payable 
under award is £16 17s. 6d., none 
of whieh has been paid by Mr. 
Reynolds, though his tenant had paid 
him up to May 1887, and was processed 
for rent to May 1888; (3) The Board 
was compelled by the Act, on the com- 
pletion of the works, to make the award, 
and they published the requisite notices 
of lodgment of draft award; (4) The 
award is not founded on the Board’s 
Estimate of the improvements effected 
by the Drainage, but on the sum ex- 
pended by the Drainage Board under 
the supervision of their own Engineer. 
The original Estimate made by the Pro- 
rieturs for the entire district was 
£41,691 12s. 2d., while the actual ex- 
nditure, including interest, was 
86,553 12s.; (6) The County Court 
Judge fixed the rent at £20, which the 
Commissioners increased on appeal to 
£24. The Board are not aware of any 
expression of opinion made by the 
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paid the Board nothing; (7) Decrees 
were, therefore, taken out in the County 
Courts, and Returns of mulia bona made. 
The Board had no option then but to 
proceed for a Receiver and sale; 
(8) There is no record of any such etate- 
ment being made, a deeree could not 
affect the property ; (9) and (10) Colonel 
Dopping as a District Receiver was 
pointed by the Law Judge; (11) The 
drainage of the district was, as I have 
already explained, carried out, not by 
the Board of Works, but by the pro- 
prietors in the district. The Barrow 
and Bann Drainages will be carried out 
by a Board locally elected. The Shannon 
works alone will be carried out by the 
Board of Works, the charges to be im- 
posed being primarily assented to by all 
who have to pay them. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY: I gather that 
the substance of the answers is that a 
particular landlord has had bis property 
confiscated for no fault of his own, and 
that the Government do not intend to 
grant any compensation. 

*Mr. JACKSON: The Board of 
Works have simply carried out a duty 
imposed upon them by Act of Parlia- 
ment. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY: As the hon. 
Gentleman is unable to say that the 
Treasury will make compensation, I beg 
to give notice that I will call attention 
to the extraordinary facts of this case 
upon the Vote for the Board of Works. 


THE OLPHER EVICTIONS. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY asked the Chief 
Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant of 
Ireland if it was true that the Govern- 
ment have changed to County Fer- 
managh the venue of the prisoners 
charged with resisting eviction on. the 
Olphert Estate in Donegal; had the 
Crown served notice on the Sheriff for a 
panel of 200 special jurors; was it the 
case that the special juror class in Fer- 
managh is so limited, that out of a 
population of 84,879 persons only 212, 
according to the 1887 Return, are special 
jurors in’ that county; and was it true 
that all the prisoners are Gaelic-speak- 
ing Catholics, and that there is no 
Catholic on the special jury panel, while 
a large number of the special jurors are 
Orangemen, and many are landlords and 
agents ? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: The reply to 





Land Commissioners ; (6) Mr. Reynolds 





the inquiry in the first paragraph is in 
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the affirmative. A notice was served on 
the Sheriff for a panel of all the special 
jurors in Fermanagh. The figures 
appear to be substantially as stated in 
third paragraph. I have no informa- 
tion as to the language or religion of 
the persons charged, or as to the politics, 
religion, or avocation of the special 
jurors. 


CULLINANE, THE INFORMER. 

Mr. COX (Clare, E.), asked the Chief 
Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant of 
Ireland whether Cullinane, the in- 
former, is till within the jurisdiction of 
Her Majesty’s Government; if not, on 
what date he left the country; from 
what source he obtained the money to 
take him out of the country; where he 
was last residing before he left; and 
whether the police authorities can fur- 
nish any information as to his present 
whereabouts ? 

Mr. A.J. BALFOUR: I must decline 
to answer any questions of this character 
across the floor of the House with 
regard to the movements of informers. 
I have already told the House that I do 
not know where Cullinane is. If I did 
know I should not say. 

Mr. SEXTON: Is the right hon. 
Gentleman aware that the charge in 
this case is that Cullinane organized the 
commission of outrages which were 
charged against the National League 
before the Royal Commission and else- 
where; and, whether, as the right hon. 
Gentleman has promised facilities to all 
parties before the Commission, and has 
given facilities to the Zimes, by placing 
in the hands of an informer documents 
of State, he will give information as 
to when Cullinane left the country, where 
he went, and whether the money which 
enabled him to go was provided by his 
employers out of the public purse? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I do not pro- 
pose to answer the highly argumentative 
question of the hon. Member. If in- 
formation of that sort is desired from 
the Government, it should be applied 
for in the ordinary way. 

Mr. COX: What is the ordinary 
way? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: To write a let- 
ter to the Irish Government and sign it. 


ST. PANCRAS BOARD OF GUARDIANS 


Mr. WEBSTER (St. Pancras, E.) 
asked the President of the Local Govern- 


Mr. A. J. Balfour 
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ment Board whether his attention has 
been called to the following case— 
Boothby v. Robinson and others—an 
action tried before His Honour Jud 
Stonor and a special jury at the Maryle- 
bone County Court, on Tuesday, 5th 
March, the facts as reported by the 
Press being as follows:—The Plaintiff 
was ordered by the St. Pancras Poor 
Law Guardians to pay for his wife’s 
maintenance, which he declined to do, 
on the ground that the wife had failed 
in her covenant— 


‘“‘He was then ordered to be detained until 
the money was paid, was taken to the casual 
ward, and an attempt was made to undress him 
for the purposes of a bath. Seeing the filthy 
state of the casual inmates the Plaintiff 
declined, though this cost him a severe struggle 
with the attendants. Ultimately, after being 
detained about eight hours, he paid a portion of 
the money, and was released without any 
explanation. Plaintiff had lost his situation 
through this act of the Guardians. His Honour, 
in addressing the Jury, drew attention to the 
high-handed manner in which Plaintiff had 
been treated. ‘The Jury retired, and returned 
almost immediately with a verdict for Plaintiff, 
damages £100. Because the case had been re- 
mitted from a Superior Court, costs on the scale 
of the High Court were allowed ;’’ 


and whether he will issue instructions to 
prevent such proceedings by Boards of 
Guardians in future ? 

*Mr. RITCHIE: I have communi- 
cated with the Guardians of St. Pancras, 
and it appears that the main facts stated 
in the Question are substantially correct. 
The detention was obviously illegal, and 
the result of the action against the 
Guardians, with a verdict of £100 
damages, I think is likely to be much 
more effective than any suggestion 
which might be made by the Local 
Government Board. 


and Surgeons. 


PRISON CHAPLAINS AND SURGEONS. 

Mr. CRAIG SELLAR (Lanarkshire, 
Partick) asked the Secretary to the 
Treasury whether, having regard to the 
undertaking given by him on 15th No- 
vember, 1888, that the question of the 
disproportion of salaries of the prison 
chaplains and surgeons in England and 
Scotland respectively should be con- 
sidered before February, he can now 
state what steps, if any, Her Majesty’s 
Government are going to take with & 
view to adjust this matter? 

*Mr. JACKSON: In accordance with 
my undertaking, I have examined this 
question in connection with the Scoteh 
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Prison Estimates for the next financial 
year. The conclusion that I came to was 
nocase had been made out for raising the 
y of the Scotch prison chaplains, but 
propose toinvite the Secretary of State 
to consider whether the English rates 
should not be revised. There is, on the 
whole, very little inequality between the 
salaries paid to the Scotch surgeons and 
those paid in England, and the only 
case that appeared to me to require re- 
vision was that of the surgeon at Bar- 
linnie, whose scale will be improved. 


MINING LOCK OUT. 


Mr. CUNINGHAME GRAHAM 
(Lanarkshire, N.W.) asked the Secre- 
tary of State for the Home Department 
if his attention has been directed to the 
lock-out of 60 miners at Busbyhead Pit, 
near Crosshouse, for refusing to sign a 
scale of deductions proposed by the 
manager ; whether the workmen offered 
to submit the proposed scale to arbitra- 
tion, as provided in Clause 12 of the 
Ooal Mines Act; whether the manager 
refused this and all similar proposals ; 
and, whether this is a breach of 
Section 12 of the Coal Mines Act. 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror 
tHE HOME DEPARTMENT (Mr. 
Marruews, Birmingham, E.): I have 
obtained a Report from the Inspector on 
this matter. I am informed by him 
that it was the manager, and not the 
men, who wished to submit the proposed 
scale to a neutral person mutually 
chosen, but this the men would not 
agree to. The owners thereupon drew 
up a scale of deductions, and intimated 
to the miners that each man must sign 
it before being allowed to work. The 
men refused to sign this agreement, and 
have not been at work since the 27th 
ult. I cannot see that there has been 
any breach of the Act. 


WESTERN AUSTRALIA. 
Sm GEORGE CAMPBELL (Kirk- 


caldy) asked the Under Secretary of, 


State for the Colonies whether since 
last Session the Secretary of State for 
the Colonies has proceeded any further 
with negotiations for the establishment 
of responsible government in Western 
Australia, and the transfer to the hand- 
ful of white Colonists there of the con- 
trol over the lands in the temperate 
part of the Colony, which are the only 
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temperate lands now under the con- 
trol of the British Government for the 
purpose of colonization ? 

Toe UNDER SECRETARY of 
STATE ror taz COLONIES (Baron 
H. pve Worss, Liverpool, Toxteth): 
The Bill has been read a second time 
in the Legislative Council of the Colony, 
and a General Election has since taken 
place; but, as the hon. Member was in- 
formed at the end of last Session, legis- 
lation in this country must take place 
before responsible government can be 
established in Western Australia, and 
I can add nothing to the previous 
answers given in the House. 


A LENIENT SENTENCE. 

Mr. BRADLAUGH (Northampton) 
asked the Secretary of State for the 
Home Department whether, at Man- 
chester Assizes on 4th March, John 
Matthews was convicted of manslaugh- 
ter (the killing his wife by a kick); 
whether John Matthews had been pre- 
viously convicted 23 times, three of these 
convictions being for assaults on the 
woman he killed; whether the said 
John Matthews was sentenced to two 
months’ imprisonment with hard labour ; 
and whether he will lay upon the Table 
the record of these various convictions ? 

Mr. MATTHEWS: Yes, Sir, this 
prisoner was convicted as stated. I have 
not at present the particulars of his 
previous convictions, but I am informed 
by the Clerk of Assize that there was a 
long list of previous convictions against 
him, and that he had been two or three 
times convicted of assaulting his wife. 
The jury after a long deliberation 
accompanied their verdict of manslaugh- 
ter with a strong recommendation to 
mercy, on the ground that they did not 
think any serious mischief was contem- 

lated. He had kicked his wife on her 
eg, which had varicose veins, one of 
which was ruptured, and she bled to 
death. The Judge acted on the view of 
the jury, and punished the prisoner for 
the mere assault. Ido not think any 
useful purpose would be served by laying 
the prisoner’s record on the Table of the 
House. 

Mr. BRADLAUGH: Is it the fact 
that the jury who recommended this 
man to mercy necessarily knew nothing 
of his previous convictions, which were 
only before the Judge, and that one of 
those convictions was for an assault upon 
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his wife, for which he was sentenced to 
two months’ imprisonment? 

Mr. MATTHEWS: I told the hon. 
Gentleman that I have no information 
in regard to the previous convictions. 


THE SUBMARINE CABLE COMPANY. 


Mr. PINKERTON (Galway) asked 
the Postmaster General, whether the 
staff of the Submarine Cable Company 
are to be placed upon the established 
etaft of the Central Telegraphic Office ; 
and, if so, as the maximum of a tele- 
graphist in the Submarine service is 
£150 per annum, whether the Submarine 
Officers in receipt of their maximum will 
be placed upon the minimum scale of 
the senior clerks of the Central Tele- 
graph Office (£150 to £190), to the 
detriment of the telegraphists of the 
first class of the Central Telegraph 
Office, many of whom have already 
been waiting two years for promotion 
from the maximum of their class £140; 
and will he take such steps as will 
prevent any injustice being done to 
officers who have been many years 
on the establishment ? 

*Mr. RAIKES: In reply to the hon. 
Member all that I can say is that in any 
atrangements that may be made for the 
transfer to the Post Office of the staff 
of the Submarine Telegraph Company 
care will be taken to prevent injustice 
being done to officers already in the 
service of the Department. 


DIRECTOR GENERAL OF 
TELEGRAPHS. 


Mr. DONAL SULLIVAN (West- 
meath 8.) asked the Under Secretary of 
State for India when Sir Albert Cappel, 
who completed his five years tenure of 
office as Director General of Telegraphs 
on the 14th June, 1888, will be required 
to vacate that appointment; and 
whether Colonel Molloch, the officiating 
Director General, will revert to military 
duty on attaining the age of 55 years 
next April, in accordance with the usual 
practice ? 

Tae UNDER SECRETARY oF 
STATE ror INDIA (Sir J. Gorst, Chat- 
ham): Sir Albert Cappel, who is on 
leave, will vacate his appointment in 
March, 1590, up to which date he is 
entitled to furlough. Ovolonel Malloch 
will vacate his appointment in April, 
1890, 


Mr. Bradlaugh 
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IRISH EDUCATION OFFICE. 


Mrz. DONAL SULLIVAN asked 
the Chief Secretary to the Lord Lien- 
tenant of Ireland whether it is a fact 
that the Irish Education Office is the 
ovly Department of the Civil Service in 
Ireland where the system of fining 
elerks for late attendanee is carried out ; 
if so, will he state upon what grounds 
are those clerks subjected to this 
exceptional practice; and whether he 
will give directions to discontinue the 
system ? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I believe the 
fact is as stated. I understand the 
noe has been approved by the 

reasury, and has been in force in the 
Department for a very long period. I 
will communicate with the heads of the 
Department on the subject. 


THE ATHY UNION. 


Mr. LEAHY (Kildare, 8.) asked 
the Chief Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland whether the 
Local Government Board of Ireland 
have yet come to the decision of 
ordering an election of Guardians for 
the Athy Union, in accordance with the 
wishes of the ratepayers; and, if so, 
when will the notice be issued ? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: No decision 
on the subject of restoring the elected 
Guardians in Athy Union has yet been 
come to; but the matter will taken 
into consideration towards the end of 
the present month. The elected Board 
can be restored at any time, and passing 
by the General Election (held annually 
on 25th March) does not necessarily keep 
them out of office till March, 1890. 

Mr. SEXTON: May I ask whether 
the object of delaying tae reconstitu- 
tion of this Board of Guardians is to 
prevent the giving of out-door relief? 

There was no reply. 


EMPLOYMENT OF CARMEN. 


Mr. WOOTTON ISAACSON (Tower 
Hamlets, Stepney) asked the First Lord 
of the Treasury whether, owing to the 
great loss the present short hours entail 
on carmen and others, he will cause to 
be altered the time of opening and keep- 
ing open of the docks and other bonded 
warehouses from eight o’clock a.m. until 
six o’clock p.m. in summer, and from 
nine o’clock a.m. until six o’clock p.m. 
in winter ? 
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*Tuz FIRST LORD or tas TREA- 
SURY (Mr. W. H. Swmirn, Strand): I 
have had no notice of the Question, and 
am therefore unable to answer it. 


COUNTY COURT JUDGE BISHOP. 


Mr. THOMAS ELLIS (Merioneth- 
shire) asked the Secretary of State for the 
Home Department whether theattention 
of the Lord Chancellor has. been called 
to the strictures made by Lord Coleridge 
on the conduct of County Court Judge 
Bishop in not entering the verdict as 
given in writing by the jury in the case 
of the Rev. Richard Jones versus Roberts 
and others, which was heard on ap 


on 17th December, 1888, before Lord | p 


Coleridge and Mr. Justice Manisty ; and 
whether the Lord Chancellor has taken 
any action in the matter ? 

Mr. MATTHEWS: I am informed 
by the Lord Chanceilorthat the proceed- 
ings in the ease before Judge Bishop 
have been submitted for his considera- 
tion. The learned Judge seems to have 
come to a conclusion, erroneous in point 
of law, but which, if it were sound, 
would have made the findings of the 
jury immaterial. After careful considera- 
tion the Lord Chancellor cannot find 
anything in the case calling for his inter- 
ference, which, as the hon. Member is 
aware, is only applicable where a Judge 
has been guilty of misconduct. 

Mr. T. ELLIS: May I ask the right 
hon. Gentleman to lay on the Table the 
shorthand notes of the remarks of the 
Lord Chief Justice ? 

Mr. MATTHEWS: No, Sir; that 
would be an extremely unusual course. 


COAL WEIGHING. 


Mr. SPENCER BALFOUR(Burnley) 
asked the Secretary of State for the 
Home Department whether his atten- 
tion has been directed to the decision, 
given on Wednesday last by the Queen’s 
Bench Division, affirming that the ex- 
emption granted by the Home Secretary 
under the Act of 1872 from the provision 
that coal should be weighed where the 
amount of wages depended upon the 
quantity of mineral got, was valid under 
the Act of 1887; and, as to what course 
he proposes to take in view of such 
decision ? 

Mr. MATTHEWS: I have seen the 
decision in question. Before taking 
any active steps I shall consider the re- 
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presentations of the parties interested, 
whether employers or employed. I may 
say that the inclination of my opinion 
is that all weighing exemptions inoon- 
sistent with the Act of 1887 should be 
revoked, unless the workmen as 

as the employers desire their con- 
tinuance. 


THE NAVAL PROGRAMME. 


Mr. DUFF (Banffshire) asked the 
First Lord of the Admiralty if he would 
state the number of guns above nine 
inches diameter that will be required 
to complete the armament of the vessels 
proposed to be built under the new 
mme of naval defence ? 

*Taze FIRST LORD or rae AD- 
MIRALTY (Lord G. Hamitton, Mid- 
dlesex, Ealing): The number of guns 
above 9in. in diameter that will be 
required for the armament of vessels 
proposed under the new programme is 
as follows: —13} in., 67 tons, 32; 10in., 
29 tons, 8; 9°2in., 22 tons, 18—total, 
88. This is independent of the reserve, 
which is in the proportion of one- 
eighth to the armament afloat. 


RAILWAY SHUNTING. 


Mr. KIMBER (Wandsworth) asked 
the President of the Board of Trade 
whether his attention has been drawn 
to the danger to life and limb rted 
in the Official Returns (General 
to Board of Trade, C. 5474, for 1887) 
incurred by railway shunters; that, in 
the year 1887, 124 were killed, and 
1,207 injured, in the various shunting 
operations of railway service; that, in 
the 10 years ended 1887, the casualities 
in shunting amounted to 1,180 killed, 
and 12,459 wounded, and that, out ofa 
staff of 6,261 men engaged in coupli 
and uncoupling vehicles, 3,594 ha 
been killed or injured, whereas in the 
United States, since the compulsory 
adoption of automatic eouplings by Act 
of Congress, dated 4th May, 1884, 
according to published Returns, there 
have only been 5 men killed for every 
100 in the United Kingdom; and 
whether it is the intention of Her 
Majesty’s Government to introduce a 
Bill this Session to mitigate the dangers 
to which railway shunters are unneces- 
sarily exposed ? 

*Tuz PRESIDENT or tae BOARD 





or TRADE (Sir M. Hicxe-Beaos, 
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Bristol, W.): The figures quoted by the 
hon. Member are not quite accurate, 
and the number of railway servants 
killed or injured in coupling or un- 
coupling vehicles must not be compared 
with the total of a staff of 6,261 men, as 
some servants besides shunters are em- 
ployed for that purpose. I do not know 
to what returns the hon. Member refers 
as to similar accidents in the United 
States. As at present advised, I do not 
think it would be possible to compel 
the adoption of automatic couplings by 
Act of Parliament, but I am now en- 
deavouring to obtain information on 
the various systems adopted, with a 
view to early legislation on the subject. 


EMIGRATION FROM IRELAND. 


Mr. T. W. RUSSELL (Tyrone, S): 
I beg to ask the Chief Secretary to the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland whether 
his attention has been called to an 
article in the Mineteenth Century by Mr. 
James Hack Tuke, giving a highly 
satisfactory account of the emigrants 
who left Mayo, Galway, and Donegal 
under his auspices in the year 1882-4; 
whether Mr. Tuke was right in saying 
that the cessation of family emigration 
from the congested districts in Ireland 
is not due to want of funds, there being 
a balance not far short of £20,000 of 
the grant voted by Parliament still un- 
touched ; and whether in view of the 
statement by Mr. Tuke that he is in re- 
ceipt of “‘very numerous applications ”’ 
for assistance from the congested dis- 
tricts, there are any reasons for with- 
holding from him the money voted by 
Parliament for that purpose ? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: In answer to 
my hon. Friend I have to state that the 
unexpended balance is £18,000. Iam 
firmly convinced of the advantage, both 
to those who go and those who stay, of 
emigration from the congested districts 
of Ireland; and I should gladly avail 
myself of any aid Mr. Tuke can give me 
in carrying out the intentions of the Act 
of Parliament. 


THE LIMERICK GUARDIANS. 

Mr. FINUCANE (Limerick, E.): I 
beg to ask the Chief Secretary to the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland whether Mr. 
Drury, Local Government Auditor, re- 
cently surcharged three of the Limerick 
Guardians the sum of £9 ls.- 6d.; 


Sir M. Hicks-Beach 
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whether this surcharge is the result of 
an order made by the Limerick Guar- 
dians nearly two years ago peysioee | 
Mr. John Ryan, solicitor to the Board, 
to take the necessary legal steps to pro- 
secute 12 armed policemen who invaded 
the Limerick Workhouse grounds and 
who refused to leave when ordered to 
do so by the Guardians; whether the 
order directed Mr. Ryan toengage special 
counsel; whether he is aware that Mr. 
Ryan’s bill of costs was taxed, and only 
reduced by £1, and that Mr. Ryan was 
obliged to engage special counsel at a 
fee of £20, and whether that was the 
exact fee paid by the Government to 
Mr. Carson in all prosecutions under 
the Criminal Law and Procedure (Ire- 
land) Act; and whether the powers of 
an auditor are limited to ascertaining 
whether any order of a Board of Guar- 
dians involving expenditure is illegal or 
not; and, if not illegal, whether the ex- 
penditure is in excess of what ought to 
be paid ? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: The facts are 
as stated in the first paragraph, with the 
exception that the amount surcharged 
was £9 6s. 6d. The surcharge was in 
connection with a resolution adopted by 
the Board of Guardians in October, 
1887, for the prosecution of a party of 
police for entering the workhouse 
grounds and refusing to leave. This 
attendance of the police was, it appears, 
in consequence of a request made by 
one of the Guardians, a magistrate, and 
that police protection had been afforded 
at previous meetings at the desire of 
the Guardians themselves. The direc- 
tion was that the solicitor employ 
counsel as he may deem fit in the case. 
The case came before Petty Sessions, 
and the sergeant in command was fined 
one farthing fortrespass. The original 
bill of costs was not taxed; but a 
second one was prepared and submitted 
to taxation by Mr. Ryan, which, how- 


ever, the auditor felt himself unable to — 


recognize. The auditor reduced the fee 
from 20 guineas to 15 guineas, and 
likewise made some other disallowances 
to the amount of £4 1s. 6d. I under- 
stand that no fixed fee is paid to Mr. 
Carson, the amount being measured 
according to the magnitude of the case. 
The auditor has full power to strike out 
all charges he may deem illegal or un- 
founded, and also reduce such as he 
may deem to be exorbitant. 
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Irish Cesspayers 


CAPPOQUIN PETTY SESSIONS. 
Mr. P. J. POWER (Waterford, E.) : 


I ar, ha ask the Ohief Secretary to the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland (1) whether 


cases entered for hearing at Cappoquin 
Petty Sessions on 24th January, and 
requiring the attendance of two magis- 
trates, were adjourned to 7th February 
as only one magistrate attended; (2) 
whether, on 7th February, such case 
were again adjourned to 2ist February 
as only one magistrate attended; (3) 
whether, on 21st February, another ad- 
journment again took place for the same 
reason ; (4) what prevented the Resident 
Magistrate ‘oom ont Cappoquin ordi- 
nary Petty Sessions on the days in ques- 
tion; (5) and, whether any steps can be 
taken to prevent the inconveniences to 
professional gentlemen and their clients 
that follow such adjournments ? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: The facts are 
as stated in the first three paragraphs. 
The district Resident Magistrate was 
unable to attend on any of the occasions 
in question owing to his having been 
engaged on other duties. 


THE HIGHLAND LAND LEAGUE. 

Dr. M‘DONALD (Ross and Oro- 
marty): I beg to ask the Lord Advo- 
cate whether his attention has been 
called to a recent criminal trial at 
Stornoway, against Mr. Donald Mac- 
Rae, schoolmaster of Balallan, and 
others, for the expulsion of intruders 
from a meeting of the Highland Land 
League, after notice had been given to 
the said intruders to retire; whether the 
Sheriff dismissed the complaint as un- 
founded, and characterized the alleged 
offence as unknown to the law of Scot- 
land; whether the Procurator Fiscal, or 
his deputy, at whose instance the com- 
plaint was raised, are agents for Lady 
Matheson, the proprietrix of the Island ; 
whether, in view of the fact that the 
complaint was instituted either from 
ignorance of the law or otherwise, any 
notice has been taken of the conduct 
of the Procurator Fiscal or his deputy ; 
and, whether, as the machinery of the 
Criminal Court has been improperly set 
2 motion, it is intended to make any 
compensation or redress to Mr. MacRae 
and the other defendants ? 
*Tue LORD ADVOCATE (Mr. J. 
P. B. Roserrson, Bute): The persons 
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Gentleman were tried summarily on a 
charge of assaulting a man in Balallan 
School by seizing hold of and com 
ing his t age ” the moms 0 
and injury of the person, and tearing 
his coat and forcibly ejecting him from 
the school. The Sheriff did not cha- 
racterize the offence thus alleged as un- 
known to the law of Scotland, and such 
a decision would have been manifestly 
untenable. The accused were ac- 
— on the ground that the evidence 
id not sustain the charge. The man 
alleged to have been injured had de- 
clined to withdraw from a meeti 
which had desired him to do so, an 
the evidence related to the degree of 
pressure with which that request was 
enforced. The case had been reported to 
the Fiscal by the police in the usual way. 
The Procurator Fiscal and his eg 
are in partnership as solicitors, and 
am informed that they are sometimes 
employed professionally by Lady Mathe- 
son, as well as by other residents in the dis- 
trict, including one of the persons prose- 
cuted on thisoccasion. The assumptions 
upon which the last two questions rest 
being incorrect, no action is called forin 
either of the directions suggested. 


IRISH CESSPAYERS AND GRAND 
JURIES. 

Mr. PINKERTON (Galway): I be 
to ask the Chief Seeretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland whether his 
attention has been directed to the evi- 
dence given before the committee of the 
grand jury of the county of Antrim, 
wherein it is clearly shown that an ex- 
orbitant rate is charged for the collec- 
tion of the county cess, although com- 
petent men with ample security are 
willing to collect it for half the amount ; 
and whether he will urge upon the 
Government the advisability of enter- 
taining at an early date a measure to 
put an end to the present anomalous 
system which prevails in Ireland 
whereby the cesspayers are almost en- 
tirely unrepresented on the grand jury? 
Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I have no 
direct knowledge of the evidence re- 
ferred to by the hon. Member, inasmuch 
as the action of grand juries in Ireland 
in regard to the appointment of cess 
collectors is in no wise under the control 
of the Executive Government. Having, 
however, caused the question to be 





mentioned in the question of the hon. 
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brought before the secretary to the 
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, ho informs use that the grand jury | 
committee heard several cesspayers, 
who gave their opinion that the pound- 
age rate of 0d. is to much too pay for 
céllection of cess, and that 4d. or 6d. 
would be guite enough. The eommittee 
are to report to the grand jury at Spring 
Assizes. ‘The secretary adds that the 
Act allows payment up to 1s., and that 
9a. has been paid in the county up to 
the present. With regard to the second 
paragraph, I am quite aware that the 
existing system of grand juries is 
anomalous, but among the many argu- 
ments of weight which might be urged 
for its alteration I have never heard 
that the promotion of economy in local 
expenditure was one. 


POLICE AT THE ROYAL COLLEGE OF 
SURGEONS. 

Sm GUYER HUNTER (Hackney, 
Central): I beg to ask the Secretary of 
State for the Home Department for 
what purpose, and by whose authority, 
was a large number of the Metropolitan 
Police employed both inside and outside 
the Royal of Surgeons on the 
afternoon of the 28th ult? 

Mr. MATTHEWS: I am informed 
by the Commissioner of Police that 
from information received at Scotland 
Yard there was ume reason to appre- 
bend disturbances at a meeting to be 
held at the College. The usual precau- 
tions under such circumstances were 
directed—namely, the placing of a few 
patrols in the vicinity to prevent any 
disorder which might arise. The super- 
intendent, however, misconceived his 
instructions, and, contrary to usual prac- 
tice, a force of men inside the 
building, He has been informed that 
he was wrong in so doing. 

Sm GUYER HUNTER: May I ask 
whether ‘the right hon. Gentleman is 
aware that on the morning of the oceur- 
rence the police were placed inside and 
outside the building after Mr. Costello, 
the Counsel for the Association of the 
members of the ‘College of Surgeons, 
had given an assurance to Mr. Justice 
Stirling that he would make use of no 
other than legal means to obtain their 
rights ? 

Mr. MATTHEWS: I have had no 
communication to that effect from Mr. 
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ENGINEER STUDENTS. 


Barox DIMSDALE (Herts, Hit- 
chin): I beg to ask the First Lord of 
the Admiralty whether the number of 
Engineer Students at present under 
training is much less than usual; and 
whether, in view of the contemplated 
increase in our naval strength, it is the 
intention of the Admiralty to increase 
the number of admissions of Engineer 
Students this year ? 

*Lorp G. HAMILTON: Yes; there 
has been a reduction, as it is proposed 
to transfer certain of the work hitherto 
done by engineer officers to engine-room 
artificers. This year there will be, for 
the first time, entries from outside into 
this branch of the Service ; I do not pro- 
pose, therefore, until I know the result 
of this change, to make any addition to 
the number of students trained at 
Government expense. 


WORK IN GOVERNMENT OFFICES. 


Mr. OAINE (Barrow): I beg to ask 
the Secretary to the Treasury whether 
it is a fact that it is intended to bring 
the seven hours’ system into operation 
in the Statistical Department of the 
Customs on April 1 next; and whether 
it is correctly understood that the 
majority of the lower division clerks at 
present employed there will in conse- 
quence be tranferred as far as possible 
to other offices ? 

*Mr. JACKSON: It is intended to 
bring the seven hours’ system into par- 
tial operation in the Statistical Office of 
the Customs, but’ the date on which the 
change is to be made has not yet been 
fixed. As aresult of the new systema 
few clerks of the lower division, but not 
the majority, at present employed in that 
office, will be returned to the Civil 
Service Commission for employment in 
other offices. I may point out that 
where the seven hours is applied, and 
lower division clerks get additional pay 
for the additional hours, we expect @ 
corresponding reduction in the number, 
otherwise the seven hours would involve 
considerably increased expenditure. 


THE REPORTED NAVAL ACTION AT 
SAMOA. 

Ma.W. REDMOND (Fermanagh): I 

beg to ask the Under Secretary of State 

for Foreign Affairs whether any news 
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has reached the Government as to a 
eonflict between German and American 
war ships at Samoa ? 

*Toe UNDER SECRETARY ror 
FOREIGN AFFAIRS (Sir James 
Ferousson, Manchester, N.E.): Her 
Majesty’s Government have received no 
such information, and the report in 
question is entirely discredited. 


THE NAVAL PROGRAMME. 


Mr. WATT (Glasgow, Camlachie): 1 
beg to ask the First Lord of the Ad- 
miralty whether he can state approxi- 
mately what percentage of the additional 
expenditure proposed so asto strengthen 


the naval defences will be spent in con- | 


tracts to private firms in this country ? 
‘*Lorp G. HAMILTON: Roughly 
speaking, about 75 per cent of the 
estimated expenditure on the 70 new 
vessels, exclusive of their armaments 
and ordnance, will be spent in contracts 
with the private trade of this country. 
As regards the armament and ordnance 
it is at present difficult to say with pre- 
cision what proportion will go to private 
trade and to the Royal Gun Factories, as 
the allocation has not yet been made, 
but a large proportion of this expendi- 
ture will be spent in contracts with 
private firms. 


INCREASE OF RAILWAY RATES. 


Mr. WATT: I beg to ask the Pre- 
sident of the Board of Trade whether 
he is aware if it is a fact, as stated at a 
recent meeting of traders and merchants 
at Paisley, that since the passing of the 
Railway and Canal Traffic Act, railway 
companies, in some instances, have in- 
creased their rates 30 to 40 per cent by 
re-classification ; and, whether there is 
any power under the new Act to pre- 
vent railway compauies thus increasing 
their rates, and compelling traders to 
resort to the troublesome and expensive 
procedure set forth in the Act, so as to 
place them on the same footing as 
formerly ? 

*Sir M. HICKS-BEACH: I think the 
hon. Member might have referred to 
the provisions of the Act of last Session 
before putting these Questions. He 
will find in the 24th clause that the 
railway companies have to submit a 
fresh classification and schedule of rates 
to the Board of ‘[rade, separating in the 
latter the terminal charges from “the 
maximum rates, and stating distinctly 
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what the terminal charges are for. No 
doubt, in a re-classification of the kind 
mentioned, rates may be made higher 
on some articles, just as lower rates may 
be charged on others; but the new 
classification of rates cannot come into 
foree until they have been sanctioned 
by the Board of Trade and by Parlia- 
ment. Ishall be quite prepared to con- 
sider any applications that may be made 
to me for an extension of time to send 
in objections to the new classification 
and schedule of rates; but if that time 
is extended, it will be impossible for 
any Provisional Orders in the matter to 
become law during the present Session. 


DEFENCE OF A PROCURATOR FISCAL. 

Dr. CAMERON (Glasgow, College) : 
I beg to ask the Secretary to the Trea- 
sury whether any payment of public 
money has been made to Mr. M‘Lennon, 
Procurator Fiscal of the Skye district, 
in respect of expenses incurred by him 
in dofendin the action ‘‘ Macpherson 9. 
M‘Lennon, ’- raised and decided under 
circumstances precisely similar to those 
existing in the case of ‘‘ Beaton v. Ivory”; 
ifso, what sum was paid Mr. M‘Lennon; 
and did the Government, before paying 
him, inquire whether he had applied to 
the pursuer’s agent for his taxed costs? 

*Mz.JAOKSON: Asum of £59 8s. 11d. 
was paid Mr. M‘Lennon in respect of 
expenses incurred by him in the defence 
of the action in question. Payment 
was made on the usual certificate from 
the Lord Advocate that the expenses 
were incurred under his directions, and 
ought to be paid from public funds. It 
cannot be ascertained without further 
inquiry whether any application was 
made to the pursuer for payment of the 
taxed costs; but it is believed that no 
such inquiry was made. 

Dr. CAMERON: When was the 
payment made, and ont of what fund 
did it come? 

*Mr. JACKSON: No mention of the 
date is made in the Question. Perhaps 
the hon. Gentleman will put down 
another Question on the point. 


THE METROPOLITAN BOARD OF 
WORKS, 

Mr. PICKERSGILL (Bethnal Green, 
S.W.): I beg to ask the hon. Member 
for the Knutsford Division of Cheshire, 
as the representative of the Metropolitan 





Board of Works, whether the engineer 
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and the clerk of that Board have tendered 
their resignations; if so, upon what 

ounds; what were their salaries at 
the time of their resignations; whether 
their resignations have been accepted ; 
whether pensions have been granted to 
them by the Board; if so, under what 
statutory authority; and what is the 
amount of the pensions? I likewise wish 
ask whether the Board have also 
accepted the resignation of Mr. Thomas 
Lovick, the assistant engineer, and 
granted him a pension of £666 per 
annum ; and whether applications to re- 
sign upon pension have been received 
from six other officers of the Board, and 
what is the attitude of the Board towards 
these last applications ? 

Mr. TATTON EGERTON (Cheshire, 
Knutsford): The engineer and clerk of 
the Metropolitan Board have tendered 
their resignations on the ground of old 
age, both being in their 70th year. The 
salary of the engineer at the time of his 
resignation was £2,000, and that of the 
clerk £1,000 per annum. The resigna- 
tions have been accepted by the Board, 
and pensions have been granted to the 
officers of the Board in the engineer’s 
case of £1,333 6s. 8d. and in 
the clerk’s case of £666 13s. 4d. 
per annum, being two-thirds of their 
present salary. The powers under 
which the Board acted in these cases 
are those conferred by Section 213 of 
the Metropolis Local Management Act, 
1855, the officers in question having 
been in the service of the Metropolitan 
Commissioners of Sewers before the 
constitution of the Board, but the Board 
also possesses powers to confer pensions 
under the Act passed in 1866 to provide 
for superannuation allowances to officers 
of the Vestries, and other Boards within 
the area of the Metropolis Local 
Management Act. A _ pension of 
£666 13s. 4d. has been granted to Mr. 
Lovick, the Assistant Engineer referred 
to by the hon. Member, and I shall be 
happy to hand him a copy of the formal 
resolution of the Board, which is too 
long for me to read tothe House. I 
have only to add that the remaining 
officers mentioned by the hon. Member 
have requested permission to resign, and 
their cases are now before a Committee 
of the Board. The other officers who 
have resigned are—Mr. T. Lovick, 
assistant engineer, aged 65, whose 
length of service is upwards of 40 


Mr. Pickersgili 
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years; Mr. H. R. Morloy, engineer’s 
clerk, aged 60 years, length of service 
nearly 36 years; Mr. IT. Gunyon, 
superintending draftsman, aged 62, 
upwards of 40 years’ service; Mr. J. 
M‘Dougall, aged 66, upwards of 40 
years’ service; Mr. James Bell, 
draftsman, aged 63, upwards of 40 
years’ service; Mr. A. Mott, assistant 
surveyor in the architects’ department, 
aged 65, upwards of 33 years’ service ; 
Mr. C. Y. Norwood, first-class assistant, 
architects’ department, aged 64, u 
wards of 34 years’ service. The attitude 
of the Board is that they will do their 
duty. 


POLICE CELL ACCOMMODATION. 

Mr. FISHER (Fulham): I beg to 
ask the First Commissioner of Works 
how it is that the large sum of money 
voted by the House for the purpose of 
providing additional cells and other ac- 
commodation at the Hammersmith Po- 
lice Court has not yet been expended, and 
whether he can give some satisfactory 
assurance that there will be no further 
delay in carrying out the necessary 
works ? 

Tae FIRST COMMISSIONER or 
WORKS (Mr. Prunxer, Dublin Uni- 
versity): It was not possible to begin 
spending the money voted in last year’s 
Estimates for Hammersmith Police 
Court until the Home Secretary had 
had time fully to consider the Report 
of Mr. Justice Wills’s Committee on the 
accommodation of prisoners in the Lon- 
don Police Courts. The preparation of 
the plans was also somewhat delayed 
by the applications of the magistrates 
for better offices. When these questions 
were settled we found it impossible to 
frame plans which would meet all re- 
quirements within the Estimate, and we 
had to appeal to the Treasury on the 
subject, but I hope we are now at the 
end of our difficulties, and that the 
works will be forthwith begun. 


FARM SERVANTS AND COUNTY 
COUNCILS. 


Sir E. GREY (Northumberland, Ber- 
wick): I beg to ask the President of the 
Local Government Board whether his 
attention has been drawn to the fact 
that the overseers in some of the dis- 
tricts of Northumberland have decided 
that the farm servants are not entitled 
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to vote for county councillors; whether 
he has declared that it is the intention 
of the Local Government Act to place 
such persons on the Register ; and what 
steps the Government will take to 
remedy this omission ? 

*Mr. RITOHIE: I have not de- 
clared that it was the intention of the 
Local Government Act that farm ser- 
vante, as such, without reference to the 
circumstances, should be placed on the 
Register of Voters. It is obvious that 
the question as to the right of any 
farm servant in this matter must depend 
upon the actual facts in the particular 
case. 

Mr. FENWI 2K (Northumberland, 
Wansbeck): Is it not a fact that in 
answer to a question as to whether a 
workman living in a house belonging to 
his employer, the occupation of which is 
counted as part of his wages, was en- 
titled to vote, the right hon. Gentleman 
said that such a workman would be so 
entitled. 

*Mr. RITCHIE: The answer on 
this point which I previously gave to the 
hon. Member for the Wansbeck Division 
was that if a labourer is not required to 
reside for the purposes of his service, 
but merely has the cottage as part of 
his wages, he would, in my opinion, be 
entitled to be registered as a voter under 
the County Electors Act. 


| Marcu 


IRISH LACE MANUFACTURE. 

Mr. JUSTIN M‘CARTHY (London- 
derry): I beg to ask the Vice Presi- 
dent of the Oommittee of Council on 
Education whether he will be so good 
as at once to communicate with the Irish 
Government in Dublin, to whom appli- 
cations have been addressed for Mr. A. 
Cole to visit the lace making centres 
this month, in order that the visits may 
be paid without further delay ? 

*Sir W. HART DYKE: I shall be 
glad to make any communications to the 
Trish Government that may facilitate 
this work in Ireland. 


ELEMENTARY SCHOOLMASTERS. 

Mr. DILLWYN (for Mr. ConyBeare): 
{ beg to ask the Vice President of the 
Committee of Council on Education, 
whether it is permissible for head 
masters of elementary schools receiving 
Government grants to act in the 
capacity of paid registration agents to 
Parliamentary candidates ? : 
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*Sirn W. HART DYKE: The prin- 
cipal teacher is not allowed to undertake 
duties not connected with the school 
which occupy any part whatever of the 
school hours or of the time appointed 
for the special instruction of pupil 
teachers; but beyond these limits it is 
not for the Department to determine 
how he may employ his spare time. 


THE REV. FATHER CLARKE. 

Mr. W. CORBET ( Wicklow, E.): I 
beg to ask the Chief Secretary to the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland whether it 
is the fact that a number of prisoners 
convicted of disgraceful crimes, pick- 
pockets, burglars, and others, have been 
transferred from Dublin to Wexford, 
and is it intended to require the Rev. 
Father Clarke to take exercise in the 
same yard and at the same time with 
such criminals ? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: Certain 
prisoners convicted of larceny and other 
crimes have, in ordinary course, been 
transferred from Dublin to Wexford 
Prison. ‘Two of the prisoners so trans- 
ferred having been convicted for the 
first time, one for ‘‘false pretences” 
and the other for ‘‘ assault police,’’ are 
such as the Rev. Mr. Clarke was 
ordered to exercise with. He has not 
been, and would not be, required to 
exercise with the prisoners convicted of 
larceny, who were transferred from 
Dublin (inasmuch as it appears they had 
all been convicted before), nor with any 
habitual criminals. As a matter of 
fact, the Governor reports that ‘‘the 
Rev. Mr. Clarke was exercised by him- 
self on the medical officer’s recommen- 
dation previous to his removal to hos- 
pital, where he now exercises alone.” 

Mr. W. REDMOND: Do I under- 
stand the right hon. Gentleman to say 
that there are different classes for 
exercise ? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I understand 
from the answer supplied to me by the 
Prisons Board that there is a distinction 
made between persons convicted for the 
first time and those persons properly 
described as habitual criminals. 

Mr. W. REDMOND: But is it not 
a fact that in this prison there is only 
oue yard, and that all prisoners are re« 
quired to exercise at the same time, 
no matter what their class? Is it nota 
fact that when I was in that prison I 








was called upun to exercise with habi- 
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tual criminals of every kind, to exereise, 
for instance, with persons guilty of 
ting, and with two soldiers, who 
ving deserted, were convicted of com- 
mitting several burglaries ? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: The hon. 
Gentleman asks me whether there is 
only one yard. I cannot answei that 
without notice. He also asks whether 
it is the case that prisoners exercise at 
different times. I gather from the 
answer supplied me that that is the case. 
It appears that rev. gentlemen are ex- 
ercised alone. It also appears that 
there is a distinction between persons 
convicted more than once and persons 
convicted for the first time. 

Mr. W. REDMOND: Does the right 
hon. Gentleman state definitely that 
different classes of prisoners are exer- 
cised at different times? Such is quite 
contrary to my experience. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: The hon. 
Gentleman is a little unreasonable. I 
have given him all information in my 
power. If he desires further informa- 
tion and will put down a Question I 
will do my best to answer it. 


2 


t 
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DENBIGHSHIRE CHARITIES. 


Mr. T. ELLIS (Merionethshire): I 
beg to ask the hon. Member for the 
Penrith Division of Cumberland, as one 
of the Charity Commissioners for Eng- 
land and Wales, when the Report of 
the Assistant Commissioner appointed 
to inquire into the charities of Denbigh- 
shire will be issued ; and when a simi- 
lar inquiry into the charities of other 
counties will be instituted ? 

Mr. J. W.LOWTHER: It is not 
proposed to issue the Report on any one 
parish until the work of inquiring into 
all the parishes in the county of Den- 
bigh is completed. It is not expected 
that this work will be completed before 
several months. The Commissioners 
have not at present been furnished by 
the Treasury with the requisite 
authority for such an expenditure as 
would be necessary for the purpose of 
holding similar inquiries into the 
charities of other counties. 


THE WELSH LANGUAGE 

Mr. OSBORNE MORGAN (Denbigh- 
shire, E.): I beg to ask the Attorney 
General whether, having regard to the 
saving provisoes in the first section of 


{COMMONS} 
the Statute Law Revision Act, 1887, the 


R. Wesster, 
gather from the Question of the right. 
hon. Gentleman that he is under a 
misapprehension. The section to which 
he refere is, in fact, section 17 of the 
Act 27 Henry VIII., cap. 26. 
repealed, and if he will refer to the 
Statute Law Revision Act, 1887, and 
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by that Act of the 20th section of 
1 Henry VIII., imposing certain disa- 


bilities on persons who use the Welsh 
language extends to disabilities incurred 
before the Act was 
whether he will take steps to extend 
that repeal to such last-mentioned disa- 
bilities ? 


assed ; and, if not, 


Tuz ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Isle of Wight): I 


It is not 


he revised edition of the Statutes there 


referred to, he will find this section 
printed at length. The mistake arises 
from the section being nutmbered 20 


n some editions of the Statutes. I 


understand, with reference to questions 
which have been put to me upon this 
matter, that the formal proceedings 
of coroners’ 


courts, municipal cor- 
porations, and other public bodies in 
Wales have been and are recorded in 
English; and, as I have already said, 
no difficulty has arisen from the neces- 
sity of occasional interpretation. 


IRELAND—THE SPECIAL COM- 
MISSION, 


Mr. J. F. X. O’BRIEN (Mayo, 8.) * 
I beg to ask the Chief Secretary to the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland whether, in 
view of the statements made by certain 
prisoners as to temptations held out to 
them by policemen, prison officials, and 
others, to induce them to concoct false 
evidence against Members of this House 
and others, he will afford a_ suitable 
opportunity for examining into the 
truth of these allegations—viz., by a 
public investigation upon oath ? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I have no 
ground for believing that these state- 
ments, if they have been made, are 
otherwise than false and malicious. 
Any witness examined before the Com- 
mission can, I suppose, be cross-exa- 
mined on oath in respect to these 
charges. If there has been any con- 
spiracy of the kind indicated, it eam be 
punished under the ordinary law. 

Mz.J. F.X.0’BRIEN : Will theright 
hon. Gentleman say whether he expects 





Mr. W. Red nord 
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us to look on calmly while the Govern- 
ment are carrying on their conspiracy 
inst us ? F 
Mn. SPEAKER: Order, order! 


Mz. T. M. HEALY (Longford, N.): | The 
I beg to ask the Chief Secretary to the | 


Lord Lieutenant of Ireland whether 
District Inspector Newall, of Tralee, 
has been in attendance at the Commis- 
sion Court for several months, was only 
examined on 28th January, and is still 
here in constant communication with the 
Times solicitor; whether Sergeant 
Faucett, of Cork; Head Constable 
Stretton, of Listowel; and Acting 
Sergeant O. O’Brien, of Tralee, were 
examined before the Christmas Adjourn- 
ment, but are still here, and in constant 
communication with Mr. Soames; 
whether Ounstable Kenny, Listowel, 
has been for months attending the Com- 
mission in plain clothes, but has never 
been called, and is in constant commu- 
nication with Mr. Soames; whether 
Sergeant Clark, of Tralee, was ex- 
amined on 13th December and is still 
here ; whether Superintendent Mallon, 
of Dublin, has been here since the 
Commission began, or for several 
months, and has never been called; 
whether District Inspector Webb, Kil- 
kenny, came over shortly after the Com- 
mission opened, and was only examined 
on 6th Mareh to prove arrest of Mr. W. 
Redmond, being meanwhile in constant 
communication with Mr. Soames; 
Detective Sergeant Humphreys, of 
Queenstown, was brought over, kept 
here for several weeks, never examined, 
and only allowed to return a few days 
ago after several consultations with Mr. 
Soames; whether eight Royal Irish 
Constabulary men in uniform, ten Royal 
Irish Constabulary men in plain clothes, 
five District Inspectors of Royal Irish 
Constabulary, aud four members of 
Dublin Metropolitan Police in plain 
clothes, are still here without being 
examined, although the Commission was 
obliged to adjourn till Tuesday for want 
of witnesses; whether they or any of 
them have been in frequent consultation 
with the Zimes advisers; what are they 
doing in London if they are not to be 
called ; and, why do not police witnesses 
who have been examined return to their 
duties in Ireland ? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: District In- 
spector Newall was examined twice. He 
left on the 7th, the day after his second 
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examination ; wasalea here to give other 
evidence, which was dispensed with, and 
these circumstances rendered his attend- 
dance for a lengthened period necessary. 
men named im peregraph 2 were 
ere mag eye em Po 
i or t wu of gi 

further evidence. "mauaiin A aoe 
was subsequently examined. Head 
Constable Stretton has returned to Ire- 
land. Sergeant Faucett and Acting 
Sergeant ©’Brien are still here as wit- 
nesses. Constable Kenny was here for 
a considerable time without being ex- 
amined. His attendance hae new been 
dispensed with. ‘he members of the 
Royal Irish Constabulary in Londen on 
subpoena wear plain clothes unless 
when actually going to be examined, 
and Constable Kenny followed the usual 
practice. Sergeant Clark, of Tralee, is 
not still here, He was examined on the 
13th of December; but it appears he 
was detained for further eross-examina- 
tion if required. His attendamee was 
dispensed with on the #h ipet. 
intendent Mallon, of Dublin, has been 
here for several months witheut being 
examined. He was subpeonaed to pro- 
duce decuments which were after wards 
admitted. During part of the time ef 
his attendance in Londem he has been 
occupied both at the police-court and 
at Middlesex Sessions as a witness 
against Patrick Melloy. He returned 
to Dublia on the 9th inst., after his ser- 
vices in connection with, the, latter ease 
were dispensed with, Mr. Webb is a 
retired Constabulary officer, who was 
examined, proved that Mr, William 
Redmond had been at one time going 
about under an assumed name distri- 
buting ‘‘No Rent” manifestoes, &e. 
There is no such person as Detec- 
tive Sergeant Humphreys, of Queems- 
town; but Head Constable Hune 
phreys, of Liverpool, who was sta- 
tioned at Queenstown some: ten a 
ago, was in attendance on subpeana 

a weeks, and was not examiued, 
as the branch of the case to which bis 
evidence referred was not gone inta. 
There are two District L tors and 
16 men of the Royat Irie Constabulary 
still in attendance at the Gommiesion, 
in obedience to their eubpenas. There 
is no euch distinction as indieated ip 
the Question as te men. ia: wniform and 
plain clothes. All members of she 
force, when being examined before the 
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Commission, wear uniform, There are 
no members of the Dublin police here 
at present. Severals members of that 
force were over recently in connection 
with the proceedings against Patrick 
Molioy. Of the 16 men alluded to, the 
attendance of some has now been dis- 
pensed with, and several others have 
only recently arrived. When called 
upon, no doubt, all witnesses supply 
any legitimate information in their 
power. And so far as the Government 
are concerned, they have been left at 
perfect liberty to supply such evidence 
as they could, and to dispose of their 
time for that purpose as they thought 
proper. They have all been in attend- 
ance ‘in obedience to their subposnas, 
‘ ready'to give evidence when called, and 
every effort has been made, in the in- 
terest of Irish administration, from time 
to time to have their attendance dis- 
pensed with at the earliest possible 
moment. Let me add that, while this 
is, I believe, a full and accurate account 
of what has occurred, I by no means 
commit myself to the proposition that, 
under no circumstances, ought an Irish 
constable to be in London for the pur- 
pose of aiding the investigation now 
going on before the Commission except 
under subpoona. 

Mr. T.M. HEALY: I would like to 
ask the right hon. Gentleman if he has 
any information as to whether Head 
Constable Preston is in town or not? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: This question 
is not on the paper. I endeavoured to 
obtain information as to every matter on 
the paper. 

Mr. JOHN O'CONNOR: I desire to 
ask the Attorney General whether 
Faucett and O’Brien, who are said to be 
still here, are remaining to be examined 
by the Zim:s ? 

Mr. PATRICK O'BRIEN: Is the 
Chief Secretary aware that an Inspector 
named Sididel, who has returned to 
Ireland and who was here since before 
Christmas, has not been examined, and 
that an officer of the name of Tierney has 
been in London attending the Commis- 
sion up to the present and has not been 
examined at all ? 

Tue CHIEF SECRETARY: I am 
afraid I do not follow the proceedings 
of the Commission with the attention 
that I might, and therefore I cannot 
answer that question. ' 


Mr. A.J. Balfour 
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Sr W. HARCOURT: The Attorney 
General having stated the other day that 
the communications with these Irish 
officials have been made at his request 
through Mr. Soames, may I ask whether 
the attendance of all these persons was 
ordered at the request of the Attorney 
General through * Soames ? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I am informed, 
and I have no doubt informed correctly, 
that the police constables in question 
attended in London on subpeena from 
the Court. I know nothing about the 
matter more than that. 

Sir W. HARCOURT: The right hon. . 
Gentleman is aware that the Court does 
not order a subpoena except upon the 
application of someone. What I wish to 
ask is whether the persons subpoonaed 
were subpoenaed at the instance of the 
Attorney General communicated through 
Mr. Soames ? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: f have no 
doubt that they were subpoenaed at the 
instances of Mr. Soames. 

Sir W. HARCOURT: That is not my 
question. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR; Well, I do 
not know anything more about it. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY : Is there now any 
officer from Ireland in charge of these 
police, and can the right hon. Gentleman 
give his name, and tell us how many 
officers there are left in London? 

Mr. A.J. BALFOUR: I think I gave 
the information in my answer; but if 
the hon. Member will put a question on 
the paper I shall be very glad to answer 
it. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY: Is there any 
officer in charge of them ? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: 
there is. 

Mr. W. REDMOND: May I ask the 
right hon. Gentleman whether it is the 
fact, as reported in some quarters, that 
circulars have been sent to Constabulary 
officers all over Ireland ordering them to 
seek information and evidence likely to 
be useful to the Times ? 

*Mr. SPEAKER: Order, order! The 
hon. Gentleman will put the question 
down in the usual course. 


1. beliots 


CRIMINAL APPEALS. : 

Sir JOHN SWINBURNE (Stafford- 
shire, Lichfield): I beg to ask the First 
Lord of the Treasury whether Her 
Majesty’s Government will grant @ 
Return of Sentences which have been 
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increased on appeal from one court to a 
higher court during Her Majesty’s reign 
in the United Kingdom ? 

*Tue FIRST LORD or tae TREA- 
SURY (Mr. W. H. Sirs, Strand, 
Westminster): Appeals in England 
from the decisions of magistrates to 
Quarter Sessions are given by Statutes 
which, it is believed, universally give to 
the Court of Appeal no power except 
to reverse or confirm the sentence below, 
and, therefore, no cases of increase or 
diminution of sentences can have oc- 
curred. The better opinion seems to be 
that the Summary Jurisdiction Act, 
187Y, c. 49, Section 31 (5), does not 
give to the Court of Quarter Sessions 
the power to increase the sentence. 
The Return asked for cannot, therefore, 
be given. 

Sir J. SWINBURNE: Am I to un- 
derstand that there are no instances in 
Great Britain of sentences being in- 
creased? And will the First Lord of 
the Treasury be kind enough to grant 
me a Return showing how many sen- 
tences have been increased in Ireland 
on appeal during Her Majesty’s reign ? 

*Mr. W. H. SMITH: The hon Gen- 
tleman asks us to search the Records 
for a period of over fifty years. That 
is a very serious undertaking, but if he 
will put down what he requires, and the 
information has not been already fur- 
nished to the House, I will consider if 
it can be granted. 


THE SALT UNION. 

Sm GEORGE CAMPBELL (Kirk- 
caldy): I beg to ask the First Lord of 
the Treasury whether the question of 
the legality of the Salt Union (Limited) 
on the face of their own prospectus and 
advertisements has been referred to the 
Law Officers of the Crown; and, 
whether the Government will agree to a 
Committee to inquire into the subject of 
this and other combinations of capital- 
ists with the avowed object of raising 
the price of articles of consumption ? 

*Mr. W. H. SMITH: The hon. 
Gentleman appears to be of the opinion 
that the Salt Union is guilty of an in- 
fraction of the law. If he holds that 


opinion, it is perfectly open to him or to 
any other person in the United King- 
dom to take proceedings in support of 
that view, but I retain the opinion I 
expressed a few days ago that the in- 
evitable result of a combination to raise 
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prices is to stimulate production and 
competition, which must bring down 
prices to a lower level than that from 
which they originally started. The 
events of the last few days furnish 
abundant evidence of the absolute 
certainty of such a result, and I have 
no doubt, if the hon. Gentleman lives 
long enough, he will see salt at a lower 
price than that at which it stood before 
the Salt Union was formed. With these 
views I have only to say as to a Com- 
mittee, that it is for the hon. Gentleman 
to make out a case for any Motion he 
may put on the paper, and he must sup- 
port it by facts and arguments which 
will convince the House of the necessity 
of such a Committee. 

Sir G. CAMPBELL: The right hon. 
Gentleman has given a very argumenta- 
tive answer to questions I have not 
asked him. ‘Will he be good enough to 
answer the question I have put— 
whether the opinion of the Law Officers 
has been taken ? 

*Mr. W. H. SMITH: I have given 
abundant reasons why I shonld not 
answer that question. If this combina- 
tion is illegal it is open to any member 
of the public to take action. 

Sir G. CAMPBELL: May I assume 
that the opinion of the Law Officers has 
not been taken ? 

*Mr. W. H. SMITH: The hon. 
Member must not assume anything of 
the kind. 

Mr. BRADLAUGH (Northampton) : 
I beg to ask whether, in the event of 
the combination coming under the Joint 
Stock Companies Act, and bearing in 
mind the recently decided case against 
raising the price of the necessaries of 
life, it would not be the duty of the 
Government to prevent the registration 
of such a Company ? 

*Mr. W. H. SMITH: That is ob- 
viously a question of which I ought to 
have notice. 


SCOTCH BILLS. 


Sir GEORGE CAMPBELL: I beg 
to ask the First Lord of the Treasury if 
the Government will agree to the ap- 
pointment of a Standing Committee for 
the consideration of such Bills relating 
to Scotland as may by an order of the 
House, in each case, be referred to it? 

*Mr. W. H. SMITH: I am unable 
to give the hon. Member the assurance 
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he desires, but he may be eertain that 
if any Bills relating to Scotland are 
referred by order of the House to a 
Standing Committee, the assistance of 
Seotch Members in dealing with the 
Bills will be invited in addition to the 
ordinary Committee, which it is to be 
presumed will contain, by its original 
constitution, that proportion which 


Members for Scotland bear to the whole 
House. 

Sir GEORGE CAMPBELL: I beg 
to give notice that, on an early occasion, 
T will call attention to the subject. 


THE CARRYING OF REVOLVERS. 


Mr. WOOTTON ISAACSON (Tower 
Hamlets, Stepney): I have to ask the 
First Lord of the Treasury whether the 
Government propose to take any steps 
to restrain the indiscriminate carrying 
of revolvers in public places ? 

*Mr. W. H. SMITH: The question 
is an extremely difficult one, but I can 
assure my hon. Friend it is receiving 
the careful consideration of Her 
Majesty’s Government. 


STEAMING IN WEAVING SHEDS. 


Viscounr ORANBORNE (Lan- 
cashire, N.E., Darwen): I beg to ask 
the First Lord of the Treasury whether 
his attention has been called to the 
strong feeling among the cotton weavers 
in certain parts of Lancashire upon the 
subject of sizing and steaming in 
weaving sheds; and whether the 
Government will consent to the appoint- 
ment of a Select Committee to inquire 
into the question? 

Mr. H. BYRON REED (Brad- 
ford, E.): Before the right hon. 
Gentleman answers that Question, may 
I supplement it by asking whether the 
Government will extend the inquiry 
asked for by the noble Lord to the 
question of factory inspection gene- 
rally ? 

*Mr. W. H. SMITH: I think my 
hon. Friend will see that his Question 
has really no relation to the Question 
on the paper. But while it is extremely 
reasonable that both Questions should 
be inquired into, the subjects are 
entirely separate. In reply to the noble 
Lord, I have to say the Government 
will consent to the appoitment of a 
Committee, if my noble Friend will 
move for it. 


Mr. W. H. Smith 


{COMMONS} 
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. THE WELSH LANGUAGE. 


Me. THOMAS ELLIS (Merioneth- 
shire): I beg to ask the First Lord of 
the Treasury whether his attention has 
been called to the published opinion of 
Mr. Attorney General, that the Act 27 
Hen. 8, c. 26, s. 20, as amended by 50 
and 5! Vic. c. 55, is in force, and that 
the provisions of ‘‘ The Local Govern- 
ment Act, 1888,’’ have not removed from 
the members of the County Council the 
obligation to carry on their proceedi 
in English ; and, if so, whether he w 
introduce a Bill to repeal or modify the 
section of the Statute thus rendered 
obsolete ? 

*Mrz. W. H. SMITH: In answering 
a Question of the right hon. Member for 
East Denbighshire, I stated that Section 
20 of the Act 27 Henry VIII., c. 26, 
was repealed, and this answer was cor- 
rect as regards one edition of the Re- 
vised Statutes, but Section 17, to which 
reference was intended to be made, has 
not been repealed. The question is one 
that will be dealt with in the next re- 
vision of the Statutes, but I may remark 
that it would be a matter of serious in- 
convenienee if the proceedings of any 
public body were carried on entirely in 
Welsh. 

Mr. OSBORNE MORGAN (Dan- 
bighshire, E.): May I ask whether 
Her Majesty’s Government will take 
steps to repeal this Act, seeing it is 
practically obsolete ? 

*Mr. W. H. SMITH: I have taken 
steps to bring it under the notice of the 
Statute Law Revision Commission. 


THE SAMOAN CONFERENCE. 


Mr. WILLIAM M‘ARTHUR (Corn- 
wall, Mid, St. Austell): I Leg to ask the 
Under Secretary of State tor Forei 
Affairs whether he can state to the 
House the name of the Representative 
of this country appointed to the Oon- 
ference on Samoa shortly to be held at 
Berlin? 

*Sir J. FERGUSSON: As the date of 
the Conference has not yet been fixed, 
no appointment has been made. 


THE ENGINEERS OF THE ROYAL 
NAVY. 

Gexerat Sir WILLIAM CROSS- 
MAN (Portsmouth): I beg to ask the 
First Lord of the Admiralty whether 
he is aware that great dissatisfaction 
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exists am the Officere of the 
Engineer Branch of the Royal Navy, 
as regards theirrank and emoluments; 
and, whether, considering the very im- 
portant duties and great responsibility 
now thrown upon these officers, he: will 
appoint a Committee to inquire into the 
grounds of such dissatisfaction? 

*Lorpv G. HAMILTON: I am not 
aware that great dissatisfaction exists 
among the officers of the Engineer 
Branch of the Royal Navy as regards 
their rank and emoluments, neither has 
any representation to that effect been 
made to the Admiralty through the 
proper channels of communication. A 
Committee was appointed, in 1885, on 
which the Engineer Branch was repre- 
sented to inquire into the rélative rank 
of the several branches of the Service, 
and effect was given to their recommen- 
dations. I do not propose to re-open 
this question by the appointment of a 
fresh Committee. : 


MATARALELAND. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN (Birmingham, 
West): I beg to ask the Under Sec- 
retary of State for the Colonies whether, 
in view of the character of the concession 
said to have been recently granted by 
the Chief Lo Bengula to Messrs. Rudd 
and Rhodes, by which, in consideration 
for a sum of £1,200 a year, together 
with 1,000 rifles and a hundred thousand 
rounds of ammunition, these gentlemen 
are reported to have obtained sole rights 
of prospecting and working for minerals 
in a territory the size of Italy, Her 
Majesty’s Government will take any 
steps to call the attention of the Chief 
to the disadvantages and dangers to the 
peace of the country incident to such a 
monopoly; and, whether, in the event 


of Her Majesty’s Government extending 1 


at any future time a protectorate over 
the Colony now under the sphere of 
British influence, they will refuse to 
recognize the concession in question, or 
any similar concession that may be 
contrary to the interests of the Chief 
and people of Matabelland, and likely 
to lead to complications and to a breach 
of the peace ? 

*Banon H. ve WORMS: Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government have hitherto ab- 
stained from interfering with any con- 
cession granted by Lo Bengula, as that 
Chief is not under their protection, is 
independent, and has not, till lately, 
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asked for advice. He hae new by his 
messenger asked for advice, and that 
someone may be sent to him by the 
Queen. It is not clear whether he desires 
to have some officer permanently resi- 
dent with him, or only temporarily for 
the special purpose of advising him u 
the present state of affairs. But 
Majesty’s Government are prepared to 
send some officer to Lo Bengula should 
he still desire it, and should he agree to 
any arrangement proposed by Her 
Majesty’s Government in respect ef such 
amiesion. Inthe meantime | may state 
that Her Majesty’s Government do not 
approve of that term in the concession 
referred to which provides for the supply 
of arms and ammunition, and they 
would advise Lo Bengula to have this” 
altered. Ifat any time a Protectorate 
were declared at Lo Bengula’s request 
over his territory, Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment would discountenance any conces- 
sion containing such terms, or any con- 
cession of the kind referred to in the 
concluding words of the question. 

Mr. BRADLAUGH: Then have the 
Government changed their mind sinee 
they told me in answer to a similar 
Question that they thought this con- 
cession was to the advantage of the 
country ? 

*Baron pzE WORMS: I think the 
hon. Member misunderstood the answer. 
I said the Government had not ex- 
pressed an opinion either way, but the 
Governor of the Cape had used an ex- 
pression implying that he approved the 


policy. 


H.M.S. “SULTAN.” 


Sm J. SWINBURNE (Staffordshire, 
Lichfield): May I ask the First Lord 
of the Admiralty whether he has 
received any further information with 
regard to Her Majesty’s ship St:tan ? 

“Lor G. HAMILTON: I have not 


received any news to-day, but late last. 
night I received a telegram informing 
me that the first attempt to tow the 
Sultan off had failed, but that they 
were hopeful to get her off on the nest 
attempt. 


ATTEMPTED MURDER. IN IRELAND. 
Man. JOHNSTON (Belfast, S.): I 
beg to ask whether the Chief Secretary 
for Ireland can give the House any in- 
formation as to the attempted assassi- 
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nation of Mr. Creagh while driving to 
church with his sister in the County 
Clare yesterday ? 

Mz.A.J. BALFOUR: All theinforma- 
tion I possess on the subject is that a 
dastardly attempt to murder this gentle- 
man was made, and that he was 


wounded, although, fortunately, not 
seriously. 


IRISH PROSECUTIONS. 


Mr, T. M. HEALY (Longford, N.): 
I wish to ask the Chief Secretary for 
Ireland whether it was by his authority 
that a letter has been written by his 
secretary, Mr. Wyndham, to a corre- 
spondent, and published in the news- 
papers, stating that ‘‘No person has 
ever been prosecuted either for cheering 
a popular patriot or for booing Mr. 
Balfour?” 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I had not 
seen the letter till my attention was 
called to it by the Question of the hon. 
Member, but I am perfectly prepared 
to take the responsibility of the alle- 
gation therein made. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY: I wish to ask 
whether Mr. Sheehy did not serve a 
month in gaol, and whether a soliei- 
tor’s clerk from Tralee was not sen- 
tenced to six months’ imprisonment, for 
these alleged offences ? 

*Mr. SPEAKER: The hon. Member 
must give notice of the Question. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY: The reason I 
put the Question without notice was, I 
thought it right to assume that any state- 
ment made by Mr. Geo. Wyndham is on 
the authority of the Chief Secretary 
and is backed by him. 


THE ARMY ESTIMATES. 


*Tuz SECRETARY ror WAR (Mr: 
E. Sranuorr, Lincolnshire, Horn- 
castle): May 1 by the leave of the House 
make an appeal to the noble Lord 
(Viscount Wolmer) and the hon. Mem- 
ber (Sir G. Campbell) who have notices 
on the paper to be moved upon going 
into Committee of Supply, to allow the 
House at once to go into Committee on 
the Army Estimates? I do not for a 
moment dispute the importance of the 
subjects raised by the notices, but, un- 
luckily, the time at our disposal is very 
short, and there is a strong feeling in 
many quarters in favour of deferring 
the discussion on them until after the 
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Government proposals have been made 
known. I venture, therefore, to hope 
that the noble Lord and the hon. Mem- 
ber will see their way to postpone their 
observations until the House had had an 
opportunity of hearing the Ministerial 
statement on the part of Her Majesty’s 
Government. The noble Lord desires 
to call attention to tlie Militia, but this 
ean very suitably be done in Committee, 
and I, therefore, hope that my noble 
Friend would wait until he had heard 
the full statement of the position taken 
up by the Government. I think also 
the Motion of the hon. Member for 
Kirkealdy could be better discussed in 
Committee. 

*Sir G. TREVELYAN (Glasgow, 
Bridgeton): Last Session, at the request 
of the right hon. Gentleman, I post- 
poned a Motion of great importance, 
and, although I should have liked to 
raise it on the present occasion, I think 
the appeal is so reasonable that I ear- 
nestly trust my hon. Friends will allow 
the Minister to have the cream of the 
time of the House this afternoon. 

Viscount WOLMER (Hants, Peters- 
fieid): Although the Motion which 
stands in my name will be recognized 
by the right hon. Gentleman the 
Sesretary for War as one of great im- 
portance, I will defer to the wishes of 
the right hon. Gentleman, and to the 
appeal of the right hon. Gentleman 
the Member for Bridgeton, if the hon. 
Member for Kirkcaldy will do the same. 

Sm G. CAMPBELL (Kirkcaldy): A 
burnt child fears tlie fire; but after the 
strong appeals that have been made 
to me I do not feel justified in pressing 
my Motion, although I hold it is neces- 
sarily preliminary to the “stimates. I 
hope the statement to be made by the 
right hon. Gentleman will shadow forth 
a scheme for dealing with the defences 
of the island as a whole. 

Dr. HUNTER (Aberdeen, N.): I 
wish to ask the First Lord of the Trea- 
sury whether it is intended to proceed 
with the Supplementary Estimates to- 
night ? 

Mr. HANBURY (Preston): May I 
be allowed to put this Question? If we 
allow you to go into Committee, will 
there be opportunities for further dis- 
cussion of the Estimates, instead of their 
being postponed for an indefinite period? 

*Mr. W. H. SMITH: I wish to say it 
is the desire and intention of the Govern- 
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ment to give an early day for the further 
consideration of the Army Estimates, 
and not to drive them off. I am afraid 
there is no chance of reaching the Sup- 
plementary Estimates to-night. 

Viscount WOLMER: Of course it is 
distinctly understood that a general dis- 
cussion will be in order in Committee. 

Mr. E. STANHOPE: On the Vote 
for the men there is perfect liberty for 
a general discussion. Sometimes by 
favour of the House it is allowed also 
on a later Vote. 

Mr. BRADLAUGH: Before the 
House adjourned last vear I intended 
toe raise a discussion in reference to the 
Channel Islands Militia. I should not 
like to be excluded frum raising it to- 
night, and, therefore, I wish to know if 
I shall have an opportunity of doing so? 
I do not, of course, want to hinder the 
right hon. Gentleman making his state- 
ment. 

Mr. E.STANHOPE: I am sorry the 
hon. Member did not tell. me of his 
desire. The difficulty is that the Chan- 
nel Islands Militia do not come under 
the War Office; but I certainly will 
raise no technical objection to an early 


discussion of that question ? 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 


Ca 


SUPPLY—ARMY ESTIMATES. 
Suppty—considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 


Motion made and Question proposed, 

‘That a number of Land Forces, not exceed- 
ing 152,282, all ranks, be maintained for the 
Service of the United Kingdom of Great 
Britain and Ireland at Home and Abroad, 6xs. 
cluding Her Majesty’s Indian Possessions, 
during the year ending on the 31st day of | 

March, 1890.” 

*Mr. E. STANHOPE: I do not think 
it would be seemly on my partifI did not 
offer, first of all, my hearty thanks and 
those of the Government to those hon. 
Members who have been kind enough 
tomake way in order that we might get 
into Committee, and that the House 
might have an opportunity of hearing 
the full statement of the Government 
upon the Estimates now before the Com- 
mittee. The Committee will have ob- 
served that I propose this year to revert 
to the old practice of explaining in the 
House itself the general policy of the 
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War Office, as expressed in the Esti- 
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mates of the year. The written Memo- 
randum, which during the last two years 
has been published with the Estimates, 
though in some respects convenient, 
seems to have entirely failed in one im- 
portant respect. Very few people read 
it,. and throughout the year all sorts. 
of curious mis-statements have cropped 
up, which a cursory perusal of the Memo- 
randum would have immediately ex- 
posed. I have, therefore, to ask the 
Committee to grant me its kind indul- 
gence if—I fear at some length—I at- 
tempt to give a comprehensive account. 
of the work being done. It is not, 
indeed, to be hoped that the pre- 
sent Estimates will satisfy those 
who think they can measure progress by 
the amount of money spent. Some in- 
crease was and is undoubtedly necessary 
for causes which I shall explain. But 
for a large part of the improvement 
which our Military Forces undoubtedly 
require we must look not to money, but 
to continuous advance in organ- 
ization, carried out upon a definite 
and well-considered plan. More 
than that, every Vote has been most 
carefully scrutinized, and every item not 
considered to be essential has been 
questioned by the Financial Depart- 
ment. And, secondly, it is necessary to 
point out that everything cannot be done 
at once, and that out of many services 
undoubtedly most important, which the 
fierce competition in the improvement. 
of weapons of destruction now going on 
all over the world render necessary, 
many considerations, of which one only 
is economy, compel us to select the most 
urgent only for immediate execution. 
And, thirdly, I should like to say, in 
justice to the War Office, that our uni- 
form policy and practice is to give the 
preference in every respect to the re- 
quirements of the Navy, and to post- 
pone, if not to abandon services, if 
they interfere in any way with the 
execution of demands for the sea 
service. And now, Mr. Courtney, as I 
am anxious to explain with perfect 
frankness our existing state of prepara- 
tion, will the Committee allow me to 
test it by briefly indicating the princi- 
pal steps which would have to be taken 
on the occurrence of a grave emergeney ? 
The Militia would be at once embodied. 
It has been customary to give 15 days’ 
notice, but in real diffioulty they 
would be called up in a very much. 
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shorter time. Those assigned to garri- 
sons could proceed at once to their 
destination. The Reserves would be 
called up. Experience has, on a former 
occasion, shown that many of the men 
presented themselves within 48 hours, 
and I haveno reason to doubt that the 
bulk could be obtained in about four 
days. The arms necessary for the Re- 
serve men are now being stored at the 
depits, and will be stored at the points 
of concentration. Then the Volunteers 
and the Yeomanry, or such part of them 
as the emergency might require, would 
be called out. We rely, in the event of 
the danger being prolonged, upon half of 
the men being able to be present.on 
duty at one time; but in the actual 
crisis not only would nearly all enrolled 
Volunteers be in the ranks, but they 
would be swelled by offers of service 
from many who have passed through 
the force. We come now to the dispo- 
sition to be made of these forces. In 
the event of an emergency the first duty 
which devolves upon the Land Forces is 
the protection of our ports and coaling 
stations, and orders would be at once 
issued to lay down submarine mines. 
The military ports at home and abroad 
are now all provided with the necessary 
buildings and stores. The coaling sta- 
tions and nearly all the commercial 

rts to be defended by submarine mines 
are already furnished with a large pro- 
portion of these stores, and the general 
result would be that almost every. port 
selected to be defended throughout the 
Empire could be provided with a sub- 
stantial mine defence in ten days, while 
a considerable amount of protection, 
sufficient to have a very deterrent 
effect on the enemy’s cruisers, 
could be laid down in three days. 
The Submarine Miners for this ser- 
vice have already been raised in almost 
every case, and are composed, according 
to the circumstances of the port, of 
Royal Engineers, of Militia or Volun- 
teer Submarine Miners, supplemented, 
where necessary, by native auxiliaries or 
by hired labour. This service alone has 
involved an enormous amount of prepara- 
tion, and its very advanced condition 
justifies us in attaching great import- 
ance to it in our scheme of defence. 
The next step in organization is the 
provision of garrisons. The whole of 
the garrisons for our fortresses and 
commercial ports at home are told off, 
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In the latter case, they consist exclu. 
sively of Militia and Volunteers, but the 
total strength of these garrisons for our 
home ports alone amounts to no less 
than 124,000 men. The particular 
duties to be performed by each corps 
have been laid down by the General 
Officers commanding in their schemes of 
defence. And, among the many changes 
in details of administration which have 
been introduced, I do not think any 
greater improvement can be found than 
that which places the whole defence of 
the Thames under the control of a single 
General Officer, instead of dividing it, 
as has hitherto been the case, between 
several districts. Upon the armaments 
I shall have a few words to say 
separately. The question of providing 
adequate garrisons for the fortresses and 
coaling stations abroad has undergone 
the most careful consideration, and the 
establishment of the Army has this year 
been increased in order to deal with 
it. Every case has been considered 
upon its merits, and dealt with after 
consideration of the probable dangers to 
be incurred and all other circumstances 
affecting it. The whole garrison, which 
would be necessary in war time, has not 
been completed in cases where its re- 
inforcement would be comparatively 
easy, or where the climate is such as to 
be dangerous to the lives of Europeans, 
But in others, especially the very dis- 
tant stations, the garrison has been in- 
creased, and is being supplemented by 
native auxiliaries. This is especially 
the case at Hong Kong and Singapore. 
At Gibraltar the garrison is already 
sufficient; but considerable reinforce- 
ments are to be sent to Malta, where 
also it is hoped to raise a regiment of 
Militia, and hut accommoiation for the 
increased force is in course of con- 
struction. The general policy will be 
pursued of utilizing native auxiliaries as 
far as it is possible and prudent, and 80 
of minimizing the constant drain which 
is involved in maintaining a large 
European force in the Qolonies. AndI 
may add that, in return for the increased 
protection afforded, additional contri- 
butions towards the expenditure may 
fairly be expected from some of our 
Colonies. But, in attempting to facilitate 
and to quicken the rapid mobilization of 
our defensive forces in this country, wé 
were confronted by two grave difficulti 
with both of which I have endeavo 
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to . The first was the deficiency 
of Like every foreign country, 


we must » on the outbreak of 
eae obtaining, as quickly as 

‘blo, a large additional supply of 
snot Abroad, it is universally ac- 
complished by requisition. And we 
have now, for the first time in this 
country, under the National Defence 
Act of last year, full legal powers for 
this pu . But we have not stopped 
there. We have established a system 
of registration, by means of which, at a 
very small cost to the public, we have a 
list of horses on a register, which can be 
obtained at the shortest notice. I have 
before alluded to the very cordial 
co-operation which we have met with 
from many large horse owners in the 
Metropolis and elsewhere. Last year 
we took powers to register 7,000 horses, 
and it is satisfactory to know that a very 
considerable number are suitable for the 
Cavalry, and all broken to bit and bridle. 
This year we ask for a large increase of 
that number—no less than 14,000; and 
there is little doubt that in this manner, 
backed, if necessary, by the use of our 
compulsory powers, we can obtain in 
case of emergency even a much 
larger number of horses. We hope, 
therefore, that this primary necessity 
has been to a large extent overcome. 
But before I leave the subject of horses, 
as to which we are much indebted to 
the able and energetic action of General 
Ravenhill, I should like to add that 
the Remount Establishment is working 
most satisfactorily, and with marked 
economy. We can without difficulty 
obtain, within the United Kingdom, an 
ample supply of horses for the normal 
requirements of our remounts. The 
second of the grave difficulties to which 
I alluded is the excessive centralization 
of our stores. Partly from motives of 
economy, and partly because no general 
scheme whatever existed for the mobili- 
zation of our troops, there has been a 
constant attempt to crowd everything 
into Woolwich ; and, unless a remedy 
had been applied, the consequences, in 
the event of a sudden order to call out 
all our available defensive forces by land 
and sea, must have been grave delay, 
if not something much worse. Decen- 
tralization is now actively going on. 
The places where, for convenience and 
rapidity of concentration, stores should 
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part selected. Some buildings have 
been acquired or adopted for the pur- 
pose; in other cases new storehouses 
are being built. Many of ourarms and 
accoutrements have already been decen- 
tralized, and the work is rapidly proceed- 
ing. But we have also bornein mind the 
safe and economical custody of the stores. 
Some which from their nature are 
perishable or require very careful atten- 
tion must be specially provided for. But 
the great object has been that, within 
the limits so imposed, the officers 
responsible for the various sections of 
our defensive forces should know what 
stores to ask for, and where they are to 
be obtained without delay, with as little 
reference as possible to any central 
authority. Into this great work of 
decentralization, with all its enormous 
mass of.detail, the present Quarter- 
master General has thrown himself with 
his well-known energy and business 
capacity. Putting aside these pre- 
liminary difficulties, therefore, which 
are, I hope, in a fair way of being over- 
come, and are, indeed, already partially 
surmounted, we are at present in this 
position with regard to our Regular 
Forces. The Reserve being called up, 
we could put into the field at short 
notice for home defence a force of 
80,000 Regular troops, with a proper 
proportion of all arms of the Service, 
with the exception of certain small unite 
advisedly left to be organized on 
mobilization, but the machinery for 
creating which has been worked out 
under Regulations already compiled. 
Lists of officers to fill all the commands 
and Staff posts have been prepared. Any 
deficiency in horses, not provided under 
our system of registration, would be 
made by requisition. Ten days 
should, therefore, suffice to assemble the 
men and horses and distribute clothes 
and arms. There are more than sufficient 
stores in hand for the requirements of 
this force operating at home; but until 
the process of decentralizing the stores 
is completed, I cannot accurately esti- 
mate the time required for their issue. 
When it is completed the issue will be 
exceedingly rapid, and the greater part 
of the operations required for mobi- 
lization would take place automatically 
on the order being given, without 
requiring instructions from headquarters. 
This Field Army would be at once 
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other points which have been carefully 
chosen, with the view of affording the 
greatest facility for moving the troops 
at a few hours’ notice to any point that 
may be threatened. And every detail 
required for this operation is gradually 
being laid down. After providing for 
this Field Army, there will still remain 
a small force of Regular troops of all 
arms, together with a good many regi- 
ments of Militia, for which the same 
preparations are not yet complete. But 
they would be mobilized and utilized 
according to the circumstances of the 
particular danger that may arise. Be- 
sides these, there remains a large body 
of Volunteers. Part are assigned to the 
duties of purely local defence, the re- 
mainder, consisting of a force which at 
a crisis could be at least doubled in 
number, will be mobilized in defence of 
the point or points principally threat- 
ened, and especially of London. The 
Volunteer Infantry assigned to these 
duties has been formed into brigades 
under officers selected for military 
capacity and personal influence amongst 
their men. The system is developing 
itself far more rapidly than could have 
been hoped last year, and many of the 
brigades, having in the interval taken 
active steps to improve themselves 
locally, will be tested in joint operations 
before long. I sometimes hear it ob- 
jected, ‘‘ What is the use of all this force 
without any transport?” Well, that 
is one of the questions which we have 
thoroughly taken in hand, and our ex- 
perience conclusively proves that by a 
simple system of registration the neces- 
sary transport can be kept in a sufficient 
state of readiness to be easily available 
in the time of emergency. We have 
now also 67 batteries of Volunteer 
Artillery with 268 guns. I have noticed 
a good many attempts to decry the value 
of these guns. ell, all I can say is, 
that more than half of them are power- 
ful breech-loading guns of a far heavier 
calibre than any invader could bring 
against them; and all, though not, of 
course, of the newest types, are per- 
fectly suitable for the purpose for which 
they are required. The duties assigned 
to these brigades and batteries in the 
event of emergency are of the most im- 
portant cheracter. I do not think Ican 
be accused of underrating the value of 
the Volunteers. I have been and am 
doing my best, within the limits created 
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by the peculiar circumstances of theforce, 
to organize and utilize it to the utmost 
extent of which it can be made capable. 
But its best friends will not deny that it 
is of unequal merit. Some battalions, 
I am assured by competent military 
critics, fully rival any Line regiment. 
Some batteries of Artillery are con- 
spicuous for efficiency, and show signs 
of continuous improvement. But there 
are other corps, both of Infantry and 
Artillery, that undoubtedly could not 
be prudently mancuvred in the field 
against a well-trained and disciplined 
army. How, then, can they best be 
utilized for the defence of the country 
and of the Metropolis? This leads me to 
the subject of the plan which we have 
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Aormed for this purpose. And, first, let 


me say at once that neither officially 
nor unofficially, neither by the officers of 
the Department nor by the malign in- 
fluence which has been ingeniously sug- 
gested as at work, has any plan been 
brought before me for building perma- 
nent fortifications for the defence of 
London. Such a scheme is extravagant, 
visionary, and wholly unnecessary. In- 
deed, the only definite proposal of this 
sort of recent years which has been 
brought to my notice was that officially 
put forward by no less an authority 
than General Sir Andrew Olarke, who, 
in a Minute when Inspector General of 
Fortifications, which I have before me, 
proposed to build, besides others, four 
permanent fortifications for the 
defence of London at a cost, for 
three alone, of about £360,000. I 
am aware that that officer has sub- 
sequently modified his views; and in- 
deed on this subject, not only is there 
agreement among my military advisers 
and the other distinguished officers who 
have been consulted, but there is ab- 
solute unanimity of opinion as to the 
principles of the scheme. Everyone 
hopes and thinks that our first line of 
defence should be strong enough to 
defend this country from the possi- 
bility of invasion, and the scheme 
now adopted is an additional security, 
necessary only in what may be aremote 
contingency. But in that contingency 
some part of the battle would have to 
be fought by troops insufficiently 
drilled, and from various causes in- 
ferior, not in cour or physical 
strength, but in knowledge and pre- 
paration, to the troops to which they 
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would be opposed. It is, therefore, 
necessary to prepare and strengthen the 
position they would occupy, so as at 
once to protect the defenders and to 
make up for their necessary deficiencies. 
There are certain strategical positions 
round London commanding roads and 
railways which are essential to its de- 
fence. These have been carefully exa- 
mined by our most experienced officers, 
and places have been marked out, 
where, upon the occurrence of grave 
emergency, certain steps, arranged in 
every way beforehand, could at once be 
taken. Every preparation will be made 
for enabling the work to be executed 
without delay. And these are the posi- 
tions on which, on London being threat- 
ened, the defenders of London would in 
a few days be concentrated and in- 
trenched. The House will understand 
that it is neither desirable nor necessary 
that I should enter into a detailed de- 
scription. But this must be added. 
Almost all this work is to be left to be 
rapidly carried out when the emergency 
arises. There are, however, a few sites 
of specially urgent importance which 
we deem it essential to acquire at once. 
It is the intention to establish ordinary 
field works in the form of intrenched 
camps, which would form the back- 
bone of the defensive line, and in 
which certain articles which would 
be. required at the shortest notice 
could be stored, and where it will be 
possible hereafter to exercise some of the 
defenders in the actual place which 
they might have to defend. The cost 
of these precautions will be incon- 
siderable. We have hitherto been met 
by the owners of property affected in a 
reasonable and patriotic spirit ; and the 
result will, therefore, as we hope, be 
that the security of the Metropolis will 
have been assured at a very moderate 
outlay and with the least possible 
disturbance of private interests. The 
negotiations are pending for these 
essential sites, and I have accordingly 
included in the Estimates a sum of 
£20,000. I have now stated with some 
frankness, but without entering into 
detail, the general preparations that 
have been made for the concentration 
of our forces. They may be deseribed 
as incomplete. Iam the first: to admit: 
their incompleteness. . But when it is 
remembered that two years ago none of 
these preparations were in existence: 
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and that neither for our Regular nor for 
our Auxiliary Forces was any plan in 
operation for making the most effective 
use of them in emergency, I am 
entitled, at least, to claim that con- 
siderable progress has been made. In 
the evidence before the Committee on 
Army Estimates there were some strong 
recommendations in favour of calling 
out the Army Reserve for some form of 
annual training ; and, in the discussion 
in Committee of this House, I promised, 
while pointing out some of the grave 
difficulties to be encountered, to con- 
sider whether some partial and tentative 
scheme conld not be adopted this year. 
A very close examination of the subject 
has led me to postpone that i gs 
I found that many large employers. of 
Reserve men, while ready to make any 
sacrifice at the time of national 
emergency, plainly intimated that 
anything like an annual training, 
which took the men away. from 
their ordinary work, would compel 
them to discontinue the employment 
of Reserve men. I found, too, ‘that 
large exemptions would be necessary. 
Men- in the police, for instance, 
could not be called out; and, if 
men in Government employ were 
generally exempted, the objection of 
private employers would naturally have 
been much intensified ; and the feeling 
against employing Reserve men, which 
has of late years been so happily and 
so largely overcome, might have been 
increased to an extent sufficient to en- 
danger the whole system of an Army 
Reserve. Perhaps the simplest form of 
keeping the Reserve up to the mark— 
which will become more important 
when the new rifle is issued—would be 
by the requirement of a certain amount 
of musketry practice, and it is in this 
direction that I hope to find a solution 
of what is a most difficult problem. The 
question is sometimes asked whether it 
would not be: possible ‘to put ee 
organization to some ‘practical test? . It 
is suggested that an Army Corps should 
be mobilized without notice, and it is 
pointed out that a similar experiment 
was tried in France: last. year.. To. 
mobilize that Army Corps nearly 6,000. 
horses had to be: requisitioned, .and the. 
total extra cost of the experiment was 

a quarter of a million: ing, and yes | 
that took place in .a limited’. area, 

within which a large proportion ofithe: 
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‘force to be mobilized were already 
resident. Our complicated system of 
ears our troops all over the United 
ingdom, the situation of our barracks, 
and other local exigencies, would render 
a similar task in this country one which 
would be felt as a disturbance in all 
branches of our national life, and which 
would entail a cost out of all proportion 
to the advantages to be derived from 
it. The organization of the Royal 
Artillery has excited some interest 
during the past year. My hon. 
and gallant Friend the Member 
for North Lambeth (General Fraser) 
will see that, although it has only 
been possible to make a small addi- 
tion to the batteries of Horse Artil- 
Iery on the Home Establishment, 
an attempt has been made to meet my 
éngagement last year with regard to 
ammunition columns. We have placed 
in the Estimates the nucleus of these 
columns, and provision has also been 
made to increase the reserve of drivers, 
who would be called up in time of 
war for similar service. But the most 
important step taken in these Estimates 
im connection with the Artillery is the 
progress made in the construction of 
the new 12-pounder field gun. Before 
long I hope that no less than 45 batteries 
will be armed with this gun. I may also 
remind the ommittee that a short 
time ago a Committee was appointed, 
under the presidency of Lord Harris, to 
inquire into-the organization of the 
Royal Artillery. After taking much 
evidence, the Committee was exactly 
divided in opinion on the subject of the 
separation of the Garrison from the 
Horse and Field Artillery. It appeared, 
further, that while the senior officers of 
the regiment mostly opposed separation 
almost all the juniors were in favourof it, 
although by no means unanimous as to 
the mode in which it was to be carried out. 
In these circumstances I have, upon the 
whole, decided that the wise course is 
to carry out some of the unanimous pro- 
of the Committee as to grouping 

the batteries of Garrison Artillery, but 
that the main question of separation 
must stand over for further considera- 
tion. And now I turn from questions 
of organization and mobilization to the 
subject of armaments; and as my 
nt ischarged with the supply 

of warlike stores to the Navy as well as 
te. the Army, I think that the Gom- 
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mittee will expect me to give some 
general account of the produetion dur- 
ing the past and the prospects during 
the coming years. Probably the Com- 
mittee hardly realize the magnitude of 
this work. Taking the orders for the 
Army and Navy together, but excluding 
the demands for India, there will have 
been passed through the War Office 
during 1888-9 orders for warlike stores 
to the value of nearly four millions and 
a half sterling; and during the present 
year, if the House approve the naval 
proposals of the Government, they will 
reach even a larger amount, Of this 
amount rather more than half will have 
been executed in the Ordnance factories, 
but the whole of the stores represented 
by this sum have to be inspected and 
tested before being passed into either 
Service. We have now had a year’s 
experience of the new plan of dividing 
the cost of warlike stores between the 
Army and the Navy, each Service bear- 
ing its own shares upon its own Votes. 
I venture to say that, for the purpose 
for which this change was effected, it 
has been completely successful. It was 
carried out in order that the true cost of 
each Service should be shown upon the 
Votes for that Service, and in order to 
prevent the scandal, so much complained 
of by the Committee on Army Estimates, 
but which was practically put an end to 
by the present First Lord of the Trea- 
sury, of the proposals for the necessary 
armament and equipment of the Fleet 
framed at the Admiralty, being cut 
down at the War Office, mainly on 
economical grounds. Under the new 
system each Department decides upon 
its own responsibility the amount of the 
Vote for warlike stores which it feels 
it to be its duty to submit to Parlia- 
ment. But, looking at the vast work 
to be performed, the question 
at once suggests itself—and it is the 
most vital question connected with the 
whole _ subject—whether our present 
sources of supply, especially in the 
matter of big guns, are now adequate, 
and, in the face of the coming large 
orders for the Navy, are likely to con- 
tinue adequate in ing out their 
orders with all ses Be punctuality ? 
To this question Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment have given the most careful con- 
sideration, and my noble Friend the 
First Lord of the Adimiralty furnished 
an answer on Thursday last. A year. 
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ago, feeling that our knowledge on 
these points was not sufficient to enable 
a complete answer to be given, we set 
on foot independent inquiries into the 
resources of the great gun factories in 
this country, their power of production, 
the causes of the delay that had already 
occurred, and the steps that might be 
necessary to prevent it in the future. 
And we ultimately came to the conclu- 
sion that several steps of the greatest 
importance were immediately necessary. 
We held, first, that the existing gun- 
producing power of this country might 
not be sufficient for the great programme 
to be undertaken for land and sea ser- 
vice, and we accordingly took steps to 
enlarge it by intrusting a contract for 
big guns to Messrs. Vickers, of Sheffield. 
The new machinery to be obtained and 
set up before any new firm can under- 
take the task of making big guns, and 
the experience which can alone enable it 
to accomplish it satisfactorily, neces- 
sarily involve delay. But the result is 
that we have now four large firms en- 
gaged in producing steel forgings for 
big guns, and three firms, besides the 
Royal Gun Factory, engaged in building 
up and completing them; and in every 
one of these cases additional machinery 
has recently been laid down for dealing 
with the larger description of guns. And 
to this we may add that the patterns are 
practically settled, the difficulties in re- 
gard to steel manufacture have been 
surmounted, and we have greatly in- 
¢reased securities for progress in a 
monthly Return showing the exact 
state of each gun, and in the inspection 
which takes place at regular intervals. 
In consequence of this, I venture, with 
much more confidence than before, but 
with the full admission that past events 
justify some hesitation, to give to the 
Committee a forecast of the turn-out 
during the present year. Between 
April 1 and the end of the first quarter 
of the next financial year, we hope to 
receive 23 guns for land and sea ser- 
vice, of 22 tons and upwards; durin 

the second quarter 32, and in the third 
quarter 24 guns. And as in that 
quarter the first deliveries are expected 
of guns now in the course of construc- 
tion by Messrs. Vickers, and the fallest 
advantage will be felt of the improved 
machinery to which I have already 
alluded; we ought from that time to 
have an increased‘output. I have not in- 
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cluded the 6-inch or other comparatively 
small breech-loading guns, because, 
with regard to them, there ought to be 
no substantial difficulty. Undoubtedly, 
however, the great Navy programme 
now proposed to Parliament imposes a 
heavy strain upon our gun-producing 
powers, as regards guns of the largest 
types. We have only lately learned 
the number and nature of all the guns 
to be provided, and it is, therefore, not 
possible at present to state how all the 
work will be allotted. But the whole 
situation has been most carefully con- 
sidered in the light of past oex- 
perience and of undoubted  fail- 
ures to perform promises, and we 
are confident of being able to make 
such arrangements as will provide for 
the delivery, with reasonable certainty, 
within the prescribed time, of all theguns 
inthe programme. The principle, how- 
ever, with which I set out, and which I 
am sure will meet with cordial accept- 
ance, that the requirements of the Land 
Service in this matter must be subordi- 
nated to those of the Navy, may lead, as 
it has led during the past year, to some 
delay in carrying out the improved de- 
fences of our forts. But every en- 
deavour shall be made to prevent that 
delay extending to the defence of the 
coaling stations, without which the full 
advantage of our great maritime 
strength cannot be taken. It will be 
remembered that last year I explained 
at very considerable length the state of 
the defences of our ports and coaling 
stations, making no secret of the grave 
deficiencies that existed; and accordingly 
a sum of about three and a-half millions 
sterling, provided partly by loan and 
partly out of Estimates, was assigned to 
complete the defences of the coaling 
stations according to the programme ac- 
cepted by Parliament, and to effect oex- 
tain urgent improvements in other cases. 
All the Usp were put in hand at once, 
and wi poems Pa — with the 
necessary works, substantial progress 
has been made. Speaking first of the 
coaling stations, I neither deny nor 
justify the delay that has taken place. 

Most unfortunately, when the arma- 
ments were originally selected and the 
scheme of defence laid down, much ‘to 
their credit, by the Party opposite; a 

good many of the guns selee were of 
types which had never hitherto been 





made or tried, and for which even the 
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designs were quite unsettled. The 
whole question of the construction and 
mounting of ‘heavy breech-loading 
ordnance was in an experimental state ; 
and delay arose, to be aggravated by 
other causes for which less excuse can 
be made. In the case of the lighter 
armaments and quick-firing guns, the 
greater portion of the work has been 
done, and even with the heavier arma- 
ments good progress is being made. 
The remaining armaments of Hong 
Kong and Singapore—the delay 
in which has naturally given rise to 
indignation—ovght to be completed, as 
they. are promised, within the year; and 
some, indeed, of the heavy guns ought 
to be ready next month. At the Cape 
the works are being carried on by the 
Colonial Government; one big gun is in 
ene and the remaining guns for 

able Bay and Simon’s Bay ought to go 
out this year. In the case of what are 
technically termed the Imperial ports, at 
home and abroad, good progressis being 
made. The defences of Portsmouth, 
both on the land and sea side, though it 
would not be right for me to go into de- 
tail, have been materially strengthened 
during the year, and some very power- 
ful guns have been mounted. Since 
last year the whole defence of the 
Thames has been reconsidered, and a 
scheme, involving larger additions of 
armament than had been originally in- 
tended, has been recommended by the 
military authorities. The necessary 
works are in active progress, including 
the remodelling of some of the existing 
armaments, and the present year ought 
to show a most substantial addition to 
the defences. Special attention is also 
being. paid to Malta and Gibraltar, 
which, though heavily fortified, require 
‘additional guns of modern type. Here, 
too, great progress will be made during 
the present year. A good deal has been 
said. during the year about the defences 
of our commercial ports.. The Committee 
will, no, doubt, recollect that I circulated 
last year the Reportof a very able Com- 
mittee, which inquired into this matter 
with myself. The proposals of that 
Report were adopted in, the Imperial 
Defence Act of last year, and.are being 
carried out; and, in further compliance 
with, them, I offered, to certain ports 
that..we would mount some. breech- 
loading ,.guns of modern type, ifthe 
localities . would... show em willing. 
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ness to co-operate in the work 
of their own defence. These pro- 
posals have been criticized as inade- 
quate. But every scheme of defence 
must be judged of in respect of its in- 
adequacy to meet the particular danger 
to be anticipated. And I have, at least, 
very high naval authority for saying 
that guns of this description, which can 
be fired much more quickly than 
heavier guns, are—in addition to the sub- 
marine mines, protected by quick-firing 
guns—amply sufficient to meet the sort 
of attack to which these ports are liable 
to be subjected by the chance visit of 
a cruiser. For any additional defence 
they must rely upon our naval resources. 
I propose to lay upon the Table at the 
close of the financial year a Report 
from the Director General of Ordnance 
Factories upon the work of his Depart- 
ment. The magnitude of their opera- 
tions will be shown by the fact that the 
turn-out for the year will be about two 
and a quarter millions in value; but 
there is every reason to believe that the 
amalgamation of all the factories under 
a single head is producing good results 
in the direction of economy and 
efficiency. [ am unwilling to detain 
the Committee by dwelling upon the 
various branches of this work which 
might be of interest at the present time, 
and I will, therefore, only allude to one 
or two weapons. Since the adoption of 
the design for the new magazine rifle, a 
step, Iam happy to say, characterized by 
complete unanimity, good progress has 
been made with the preparations for its 
manufacture. Rifles will be turned 
out by the Government factories at En- 
field and at Birmingham, and by the 
trade in London and in Birmingham. 
The fact that all the parts of a military 
rifle are in this country with obvious 
advantage made interchangeable makes 
the time necessary for producing them 
with complete accuracy longer than it 
would otherwise be. But the work is 
being pushed steadily on, and it is satis- 
factory that the trials of the rifle in 
India, which had not completely reached 
us when the pattern was selected, have 
been. in all respects very favourable to 
the new weapon. And in ,order: that 
the two. Army Corps, which will be the 
first to receive the rifle, may. have 
only. one, sort of. ammunition . to 
carry, provision has been made. in the 
Estimates. for Maxim guns and» for 
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carbines of the same calibre. The ques- 
tion of the powder has been one of great 
difficulty and anxiety. With the first 
issue of the rifle compressed pellets of 
black powder, which have been found 
to possess the necessary qualities, will 
be used, and this will be a considerable 
advance upon the present state of things. 
But it is also confidentially believed 
that a chemical powder has been found 
in all respects suited for our purposes, 
apd possessing what many chemical 
powders now being tried abroad do not 
possess—stability under all. conditions 
of climate; and to us, perhaps more 
than to any other country, this condition 
is absolutely essential. By the use of 
this powder the power of the new rifle 
will be considerably augmented; but, 
even with the compressed black powder, 
it will be possible to fire it without 
raising a sight at a range of 500 yards. 
It will be sighted up to 2,400 yards. I 
should like to take this public oppor- 
tunity of expressing our hearty thanks 
to the Small Arms Committee, presided 
over by Major General Philip Smith, who 
brought so much ability and persever- 
ance to the task of choosing a magazine 
rifle. This very difficult work has been 
performed with perfect fairness towards 
all inventors, and has produced a rifle 
which promises the most satisfactory 
results. Further experiments with the 
high explosive which recently showed 
such destructive results at Lydd prove 
that it can, in various forms, be em- 
ployed with perfect safety for heavy guns, 
und that it may probably be made avail- 
able for shells for our Field Artillery guns. 
During the past year the examination of 
all the arms in the hands of the troops 
has been continued. New arms have been 
issued 1o the men comprised in the First 
Army Corps; and in the case of the re- 
mainder of the Regular Army in this 
country unserviceable weapons, whether 
rifles, carbines, swords, or bayouets, 
have been withdrawn. Commanding 
officers of regiments have been made 
responsible for the mode in which all 
arms issued to the troops under their. 
command are kept. I should like to add 
that the result of the examination has 
conclusively proved that the work was not 
undertaken aday toosoon. Considerable 
neglect incertain cases,and in others wea- 
pons deteriorated by long use or by other 
causes, have been discovered; and 
though it is even now probable that de- 
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fects may occur from time to time, the 
chances of such failure have, at leas 
been enormously reduced. It will lead. 
to better care of weapons issued, and to 
improvement, where necessary, of pat 
terns, In one case, that of the swords 
known as of the pattern of 1885, it is 
admitted that the attempt to secure 
lightness has probably led to undue 
weakness in one part of the blade. 
Much has been said recently about 
swords of German and English manu- 
facture. It is only fair to my Prede- 
cessors, who ordered swords from Solin- 
gen, to say that it has hitherto been 
difficult to get them in large numbers: 
anywhere else, and that the results show 
that they have not failed to pass the 
tests imposed to any greater extent than 
the English swords. Now, however, 
we are having all our swords and 
bayonets made in England. Large 
numbers are being made at the Govern- 
ment Factory at Enfield. The contract 
with Messrs. Wilkinson is being exe- 
cuted in London, and two more con- 
tracts are about to be entered into, 
which will give the workmen in Bir- 
mingham and Sheffield full opportunity 
of showing the quality of their work. 
And now, if the Cemmittee will pardon 
me for the length to which my remarks 
have extended, there is one other subject 
of grave importance as to which I shall 
also have some proposals to make to Par- 
liament. They intimately concern the 
health and comfort of the private 
soldier. I do not allude to the daily 
ration, which was, as the Committee 
will perhaps recollect, referred to an 
independent Committee to investigate, 
That Committee has directed  cer- 
tain experiments to be made, and is 
not yet in a position to make a 
final Report. But, in the meantime, 
steps have been taken, in fulfilment of 
the pledge given by me to my hon. 
Friend the Member for Mr. Preston 
(Mr. Hanbury), to increase the super- 
vision on the supplies of contractors, 
and on the mode vf issue of the meat 
ration to the troops. But beyond this 
question of food there is another, even 
of greater importance, to which I have 
given special attention during the past 
year—I mean that of barrack accommo- 
dation. The evidence before the Select 
Committee on Army Estimates last year 
brought out very clearly the exceedingly 
unsatisfactory condition of our existing 
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barracks from more than one point of 
view. Some of them, originally ac- 
quired for temporary purposes, have 
never been suitable for permanent occu- 
pation. Others are in a very bad state 
of repair. The huts in our great mili- 

camp at Aldershot were built of 
wood after the Crimean War. They were 
intended to last 20 years, and they are 
now in such a state of decay that it is 
with the greatest possible difficulty we 
can keep some of them up at all. They 
cost £5 a-year to keep up, and will soon 
be past repair. Other barracks have 
been erected or acquired in localities 
which may have been suitable to the 
circumstances of the moment, but 
which are exceedingly inconvenient for 
the purposes of concentration in 
time of emergency, because the subse- 
quent development of our railway 
system has brought other centres into 
prominence. Some of them are situated 
in districts where no rifle range is ob- 
tainable, and great cost must be incurred 
in moving detachments to a distanee 
for their annual practice ; and, lastly, 
they are insufficient in accommodation. 
The lodging allowance to soldiers, for 
whom barrack accommodation has not 
been provided, costs no less than 
£250,000 a-year. These difficulties 
have increased and become intensified 
year by year. The great demands upon 
the Estimates, especially in the direction 
of new armaments, and the increasing 
sums necessarily required for repair of 
rapidly deteriorating works, have led to 
the gradual contraction of the sum 
assigned to new construction, so that we 
are year by year getting into a worse 
position. Added to this, the require- 
ments of modern sanitation, and of mo- 
dern comfort, especially in the matter of 
recreation rooms and gymnasiums, have 
helped to absorb whatever money has 
been available. Nor is it too much to 
say that the question of barrack accom- 
modation has never been looked at as a 
whole. The large expenditure upon 
barracks authorized by the Military 
Forees Localization Act in 1872 was 
entirely directed towards the erection of 
the 69 depét centres for the establish- 
ment of the territorial system; and Mr. 
Cardwell strictly limited his object to the 
erection of barracks for this purpose. 
The great cost of putting a]! our barracks 
upon a proper footing—estimated before 
the Committee at four or five millions 
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sterling, has naturally proved a serious 


obstacle. But, on the other hand, it 
would be hopeless, within the lifetime 
of the present generation, to ig 
such a task out of the ordinary i- 
mates. The reconstruction of our camps 
alone, if carried on upon the scale at- 
tempted during the last few years, would 
not be completed within that period. 
I approach the question, therefore, from 


| three points of view, and first upon the 


ground of economy. The present system 
is distinctly wasteful and extravagant. 
A moderate capital expenditure in cer- 
tain well-selected cases would largely 
reduce the lodging allowance, the cost. 
of transport, and the enormous annual 
charge for repairs. I approach it, 
secondly, on the ground of military 
efficiency. To break up a battalion by 
sending it in detachments into isolated 
quarters is disastrous to this efficiency, 
while the concentration in our great 
military camps of larger bodies of troops. 
would tend to their greater utility for 
the support of the Civil power, if re- 
quired, and to their more complete pre- 
paration for times of emergency. And, 
lastly, it can hardly be asserted that we 
are justified in exposing our soldiers to 
the discomforts, and, in some cases, to 
the dangers, which prevail in some of 
our existing barracks. For these reasons 
we have examined the barrack accom- 
modation of this country as a whole ; andi 
though the scheme of this year will not 
profess to deal with all parts of it, it will 
include the more important cases from. 
the three points of view which I have 
mentioned. It will be embodied in a 
proposal which will shortly be pre- 
sented to Parliament; and though 
it would not be right to detaim 
the Committee by dwelling upon its 
details, I have already indicated the 
lines upon which we propose to work. 
We shall put forward no fancy schemes 
of reconstruction and no wild Estimates,. 
but only such proposals as can con- 
fidently be recommended to the House as: 
absolutely necessary, in our opinion, to 
remove the present grave causes of com-- 
plaint, or to improve the efficiency of our 
Army. And now, to deal generally with 
the whole subject, it is true that this. 
year we have to ask, in peace time, for 
a considerable increase of our Estimates. 
I have attempted to give the Committee 
a full explanation of our grounds for 
this demand. And this, at least, we 
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may urge in our own support—for two 
years we have had no Supplementary 
Estimates. It proves, as I venture to 
urge, that we have prepared our 
Estimates with care and foresight, and 
administered the funds intrusted to us 
with economy and prudence. The ex- 
perience of the past is an earnest for the 
future, and we look with confidence to 
the general acceptance of proposals 
which are, in our opinion, essential to 
the proper land defences of the 
country. 

*Mr. CAMPBELL - BANNERMAN 
(Stirling, &c.): I merely rise to ask 
whether the scheme for new barrack 
accommodation which the right hon. 
Gentleman proposes to lay before Par- 
liament—a scheme involving large 
expenditure—will be in addition to the 
Army Estimates of the year ? 

*Mr. E.STANHOPE: Proposalswill be 
made to Parliament; I cannot say the 
amount of expenditure just now, and it 
is not proposed to make a charge upon 
the Estimates. 

Viscount WOLMER (Hants, Peters- 
field): In the remarks the Secretary for 
War has addressed to the Committee, 
the right hon. Gentleman has almost 
entirely confined himself to the organiza- 
tion and reconstruction of the military 
system. He has—and I imagine 
purposely—not gone into the question of 
the personnel of the Army, the Militia, or 
the Volunteers. With the permission of 
the Committee I will draw attention to 
a few points connected with the Militia. 
The Militia Force of the country occupies 
avery prominent part in any scheme of 
National defence, and its efficiency is 
therefore a matter of National 
importance. The Secretary for War 
must be perfectly aware the con- 
dition of the Militia is not 
satisfactory, although the Reports of 
Inspecting Officers may not, on the face 
of them, bear this appearance. I would 
say by way of preface to my remarks 
that I do not believe the question of the 
efficiency of the Militia is one of ox- 
penditure of mouey at all. Officers and 
men are perfectly well paid—it is a 
question of administration and pro- 
— utilizing what we already possess. 

n the first place I find that, according 
to the Returns for 1888, there were 383 
vacancies in the commissioned ranks 
of the Militia; and, quite apart 
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figares, what is the actual state of 
military efficiency of the officers who do 
hold commissions in the Militia? They 
have a limited knowledge of drill; 
but I do not believe that Militia officers, 
as a body, are so highly skilled in mili- 
tary science as Volanteer officers. If I 
look to the Army List, I see that very 
few have qualified in examinations on 
tactics; and as for the higher branches 





of military training, field intrenchment, 
outpost duty, and the general operations 
of war beyond mere barrack parade 
movements, the Militia officers are on 
the whole, I believe, utterly ignorant: 
Now, is this a healthy state for officers of 
the Militia to be in? Turning from 
officers to men, the number of vacan- 
cies on the Establishment is even 
larger. At the same date, the training of 
1888, there were no fewer than 17,827 
wanting to complete the Establishment ; 
that is equal to 20 strong battalions. 
Now, I observe, both in the Report 
of the Inspector General on Recruiting 
and in the Memorandum the right 
hon. Gentleman has laid before Parlia-~ 
ment that Militia depé‘s are going to be 
revised, and it is quite obvious that that 
is necessary. It is absurd that the 
same Establishment should apply to 
regiments having their depots in the 
great centres of population and to 
regiments which have their depéts 
in the middle of an agricultural 
county of large acreage and sparse 
population. It is quite possible that a 
great deal may be done in recruiting 
for the force by taking off the numbers 
in thinly populated districts and in-- 
creasing the size and even the number 
of regiments in districts thickly popu- 
lated. For example, I turn to the 
Annual Return for 1888 of the 3rd and 
4th battalions of the Sutherland High- 
land Regiment. I tind 266 men short in 
the 3rd battalion, and only 5 in the 4th 
battalion. What is the reason for this? 
The 3rd battalion is recruited in Stir- 
lingshire, in mountainous or purely agri- 
cultural country, while the 4th bat- 
talion is recruited at Paisley, in the’ 
middle of a thickly populated district: 
Yer for years you have had the same esti-' 
mate—s00 men for each. This should 
not continue; the battalion with un- 
favourable opportunities for recruiting: 
should not be placed in an inferior posi- 
tion to the town battalion. Again,: 





from the very serious nature of these 


speaking from some experiénce in. this: 
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matter, I offer another suggestion* for 
consideration. I believe a great deal 
ean be done in agricultural counties by 
localizing the companies. I am speak- 
ing not from theory, but from practical 
knowledge of the non-commissioned 
officers, privates, and the permanent 
staff. At present there is no encourage- 
ment for what I may call camaraderie in 
the Service. If two lads enlist from one 
village, in an agricultural county, it is 
almost certain that they will be divided, 
one in one company, one in another. 
The Militia training is hard work for 27 
days, and it would be made far more 
pleasant and interesting to the men if 
this spirit of camaraderie existed in the 
company. I have made inquiries of 
men in my own company and asked, 
“Why don’t you bring men to join you 
from your own neighbourhood?” The 
answer is, ‘‘So we would, only we know 
there is no chance of a friend coming 
into our company, and we should not 
have a chance of seeing each other 
during training.” Not only that, but 
very often country lads are brought into 
the closest proximity with town recruits, 
with whom they have nothing in 
common. Different strata of the popula- 
tion are tapped in the towns and in agri- 
cultural districts. The agricultural 
recruit will probably be a well-con- 
ducted, steady young countryman, but 
the town recruit will very likely be 
drawn from the class of ‘ roughs.” 
If- you put these together in 
the same room and the same bed— 
because, as the Secretary for War may 
not be aware, in all cases where men 
are billeted out two sleep in one bed— 
it very often happens, when the country 
lad finds himself in the uncongenial 
company of the low rough, he gets dis- 
gusted, gets a sovereign any way he 
can and buys himself out of the Militia. 
You might obviate this by localizing 
the companies drawn from a certain 
circle of villages round a country town, 
and the roughs might form a company 
of their own. This is not such a bad 
arrangement as it might appear at first 
sight, for although you have the rough 
town element, you also get the most 
intelligent non-commissioned officers 
from town, and the one element would 
counteract the other. I offer this sug- 
gestion for the right hon. Gentleman’s 
consideration. I would also ask him to 
look carefully into the statistics in ‘the 
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Report, because I think a little exami- 
nation will cause him to feel a doubt 
whether the non- efficiency is not entirely 
caused by want of zeal or capacity on 
the part of some of our public servants, 
If he willturn to the record of the two 
battalions of the Rifle Brigade — the 
5th and 7th—he will see that the 5th bat- 
talion hasonly 13 men wanted to complete 
it, while the 7th wants 114 men. Yet 
both these battalions are Tower Hamlets 
Militia, the one wanting 13 men for com- 
pletion having its headquarters in 
Victoria Square, the other in Dalston. 
How is this to be explained? If you ° 
turn to the figures and make a similar 
comparison in the matter of absenteeism, 
you find that the total number in 1888 
was 9,084. These are not the men who 
receive their 10s. on recruiting and 
never return ; they have gone through 
their 56 days’ training and have cost 
the country £10 a head, and the amount 
lost — clean gone, thrown away —is 
nearly £100,000. I know this question 


of absenteeism has received much 
attention, and underlying it is 
the question of how far want 


of supervision by officials is  re- 
sponsible. Here are three counties 
side by side—Hampshire, Dorsetshire, 
and Wiltshire—and you findthe absen- 
teeism is in Wiltshire 646, Dorsetshire 
544, and in Hampshire 133, in a bat- 
talion of 1,093. My explanation is this— 
in the first place, the getting a sufficient 
number of men, and seeing they are of 
the right class, depends upon the zeal 
and capability of the recruiting officers, 
but much also depends upon the adju- 
tant, who often looks upon the appoint- 
ment as a good shunt, from which he 
looks forward to four weeks’ hard work 
and eleven months’ hunting and shoot- 
ing. The result is, we have a deficiency 
of 17,000, and absentees nearly 10,000. 
I believe a really efficient adjutant could 
reduce the percentage of absenteeism to 
a minimum. My complaint is, there is 
no difference made at the Horse Guards 
between the zealous and the careless 
officer. Whether an officer does or does 
not bring up his regiment to a state 
of efficiency, saving the country money 
and producing an efficient fighting foree, 
seniority on the roster is only taken 
into account, and it often happens 
that the incompetent officer gets pro- 
motion sooner than the zealous, hard- 
working man. Some thing should be 
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done to give encouragement to the 
latter, and this is a matter well worth 
looking into at the Horse Guards. 
All these matters, which, after all, are 
vital to the Service, are supposed to 
be looked into at the annual inspec- 
tion. But what is this? The General 
Officer comes down, the regiment is put 
through a series of absolutely useless 
parade movements, and whatever the 


regiment does, everybody is compli-. 


mented on the performance, the 
General Officer goes to _ lunch 
with the regimental officers, then 
he goes through a perfunctory examina- 
tion of the books, and all agree there 
never was a finer regiment. Perhaps 
he remarks in conversation, ‘‘ I hope you 
have not many absentees?’’ The 
Colonel replies, ‘* Well, itis a most extra- 
ordinary thing, but there are so many.” 
“Dear me. Well, I hope you will not 
have so many next year.’”’ But never 
is any inquiry made why there are so 
many absentees. One of the precau- 
tions provided by the War Office against 
absenteeism is to require any man of 
doubtful appearance to produce a 
character. Well; I have looked through 
many of these and found them most 
transparent forgeries. Is it conceivable 
that a proper system should allow such 
things to goon? I would respectfully 
press this question of the Militia, as one 
not of money, but of administration, 
and I would urge the right hon. Gen- 
tleman to appoint a Committee to in- 
quire into these regulations and the 
manner in which they are carried out, 
to revise the system of training, and 
— to look into the system of 

ilitia administration, and I believe, 
if the subject were dealt with with that 
ability with which the field exercises 
for the Army were recently laid down, 
there would certainly be a great gain to 
the country. Now, a word on the train- 
ing of the men, because, after all, that is 
the way to make them efficient in a 
short period. I say nothing of the 
equipment, though that is not all that 
might be desired. I say nothing about 
the absolute want of Commissariat or 
Medical Staff required to make the 
Militia an efficient force. What I 
would draw attention to is the 
training, and I am _ bound to 
say a great deal of the 27 
days is lost time. A competent com- 
mittee should decide exactly what 
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is to be done in the 27 days, and 
everything not of the first importance 
should be omitted. Iam quite certain 
that if this were looked at by some of 
the officers who drew up the “ Field 
Exercises’’ recently brought out, very 
great changes would be made in the 
training. There is a general instruc- 
tion that almost all the drill book should 
be turned through in 27 days, but no 
planning at how to get the best results 
from the time at disposal. To nothing 
does this apply so much as to musketry,. 
What is the use of a militiaman who 
has never fired a shot in his life? Yet 
in the figures for 1887 I find 5,000 who 
never handled a rifle, and 7,000 sup- 
posed to be trained had never been near 
a target. I make these suggestions 
which, if I had had the opportunity, I 
would have made the subject of a 
Motion. I have touched on various 
matters of organization and administra- 
tion but slightly, but if they were gone 
into by a competent committee 1 am 
sure valuable results would follow the 
inquiry. 

Lorv RANDOLPH CHURCHILL 
(Paddington, 8): I think the noble Lord 
will admit that it would be hardly fair to 
the Secretary of State, after the very in- 
teresting statement he has made, to allow 
the attention of the Committee to. be 
diverted to a question, no doubt of great 
importance, but more suitable to the 
Militia Vote than to a general discus- 
sion on the Army. I would not have 
ventured to take part in the discussion 
had it not been that, having been a 
member of the Committee which sat on 
Army matters, I had certain opportuni- 
ties of making myself acquainted with 
questions which unfortunately were not 
open to many Members of that House, 
but which are of great value for the 
purpose of obtaining knowledge as to 
the manner in which War Office matters 
are conducted. In commencing my 
remarks I have great pleasure in ex- 
pressing my own opinion, and I think 
that of nearly every one present, as to 
the extremely satisfactory character. of 
the statement made by the Secretary of 
State on the Army Estimates. I have 
listened to similar statements since I 
have been in Parliament, but never to 
one more interesting than that with. 
which the Committee has been favoured, 
or on the whole more satisfactory. Itis 
perfectly clear to me that the War Office 
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have been exceptionally energetic in the 
last year, and that they have done their 
very best to organize and utilize ali the 
resources and forces at their disposal ; 
and I think the Secretary of State would 
be inclined to admit that his hands in 
all this work have been greatly strength- 
ened by the proceedings of the Com- 
mittee of last Session and the year 
before. That Committee brought to 
bear not only Parliamentary influence 
but public opinion upon the somewhat 
rusty machinery of the War Office, and 
now we see in the evident signs of 
activity and originality in the proceed- 
ings of the War Office the effect of the 
pressure of that Committee upon public 
opinion. I gather that the Govern- 
ment do not intend to reappoint the 
Committee on the Army Estimates this 
Session. I do not complain of that; I 
think the Committee went as far as it is 
possible for a Committee to go, and 
that it would be detrimental perhaps 
to departmental efficiency if the 
Committee were to be reappointed. 
All I would say is that if we are not to 
have a Committee, I hope the Govern- 
ment will provide, with regard to the 
Army and Navy Estimates, that there 
shall be a regular and continuous dis- 
cussion in the House of Commons; and 
that the House will not be satisfied 
with merely this night’s debate and 
then forget all Army questions, «but 
that the Government will initiate, and 
the House carry on and conclude, full 
and regular discussions on these subjects 
before the Session has reached a very 
advanced stage. I desire to say a word 
now on a scheme which I believe I was 
the first to suggest—namely, the prac- 
tice of the Secretary of State for War 
issuing to Parliament a prefatory me- 
morandum before the annual presenta- 
tion of the Estimates, containing a 
general review of Army affairs, which 
used formerly to be left solely to the 
speech of the Minister. The Secretary 
of State appears to intimate that he 
does not much admire this new practice, 
and that it may be discontinued. I hope 
it will not. I myself attach the greatest 
importance to this memorandum, which 
binds the Department more than any 

, which is readily acceptable, 
which can be more easily referred to 
than the pages of Hansard, and from 
which there can be no escape on the 
ground of omissions or mis-reports. 


Lord Randolph Churchi'l 
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Therefore, I venture to express the 
opinion, that much the right hon. Gen- 
tleman told us to-night might have 
been conveniently embodied in a memo- 
randum similar to that which was 
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issued last year. The Estimates show 
an increase of expenditure, but, though 
I deplore an increase of expenditure on 
armaments, justice and common sense 
compel me to admit that this increase 
could not be avoided, being due mainly 
to the increased provision for colonial 
garrisons, and to the re-arming of our 
troops with the new rifle. The policy 
of fortifying our ‘stations abroad was 
adopted by Parliament—perhaps some- 
what lightly—a few years ago, and the 
increase of the garrisons now proposed 
is only part of the same policy. It is 
therefore impossible for any Member 
to quarrel with the increased expen- 
diture proposed for the purpose, seeing 
that the policy is one which was deli- 
berately adopted by Parliament. As to 
the new rifle, that was inevitable. It is 
only to be regretted that the War Office 
have been so very deliberate about it. 
I do not think there ig any economy in 
postponing what must be done, and it 
would have been better for the country 
and for the Army if the decision with 
regard to the new rifle could have 
been come to earlier. Against 
this increase, however, I am 
willing to give the War Department 
credit for the disappearance during the 
past two years of Supplementary 
Estimates, and 1 hope they will never 
again reappear, save in the case of 
emergencies which could not have been 
foreseen. The Secretary of State 
omitted from his speech certain subjects 
on which I imagine the Committee 
would like to have information. The 
right hon. Gentleman referred to the 
provisions made for the defence of our 
ports at home by means of submarine 
mines, and plans for having 80,000 men 
in readiness for the defence of any point 
that might re attacked. I presume 
that he means militia and regulars com- 
bined ? 

*Mr. E. STANHOPE: No; regulars 
alone. 

Lorv R. CHURCHILL: It is a point 
to be considered how far the right hon. 
Gentleman is strengthening the hands 
of his colleague at the head of the 
Admiralty by this statement, for our 
means of defence on land must, of course, 
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have some bearing on the regulation of 
our naval force. What I desire to point 
out is that the right hon. Gentleman has 
omitted to mention whether these 80,000 

men are to be in addition to the two 

Army Corps to which in last year’s state- 
ment the right hon. Gentleman devoted 
the main portion of his memorandum. 
I should like to know whether these two 
Army Oorps are in existence ready to be 
mobilized for the use of the country, 
and available to be sent wherever they 
may be wanted at reasonably short 
notice, and also whether, besides these 
two Army Corps and these 80,000 men, 

rovision is also made for reinforcements 
in India in the event of India requiring 
military reinforcements. These are 

— which require ‘elucidation if the 

mmittee is to be placed in possession 
of what is our full military strength. 

Then there is another subject upon 
which the Secretary of State did not say 
much—namely, the provision of new 
Artillery for the Forces in the field. I 
should be glad to learn to what extent 
the Artillery is being armed with the 
new 12-pounder field gun. 

*Mr. E. STANHOPE: I stated that 
before long there will be 45 batterie 
armed with this gun. ; 

Lorpv R. CHURCHILL: Then I will 
leave that subject, apologising for 
my mistake, and will go to 
another question of the greatest im- 
portance of all, namely, the supply 
of Heavy Ordnance. The First Lord of 
the Admiralty, the other night, stated 
that steps had been taken, in conjunc- 
tion with the War Office, to remove 
what has been called the block in the 
supply of guns. This is a satisfactory 
statement; but it would be more satis- 
factory if we could be told exactly what 
these steps are. I think the Secretary 
of State has informed the House, on 
more than one occasion, that he has 
taken a new departure, and that he is 
now relying less upon Woolwich and 
more upon other sources. 

*Mr. E. STANHOPE: I mentioned 
that we had entered into contracts with 
four firms. 

An Hon. Memzer: Give their names. 
_ Lorpv R. CHURCHILL: I think this 
18 a matter upon which the Secretary of 
State should supply the Committee with 
a little more information. I think the 
Committee are entitled to receive a full 


and clear statement as to what steps the | 
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War Office have taken in regard to the 
supply of guns, and generally, what are 
the sources to which we can look for 
supplying the country with such guns as 
we may require. I now cometo another 
matter, which is also a matter of great 
importance, and upon which the Secre- 
tary of State touched towards the con- 
clusion of his remarks—namely, the 
important subject of barrack accommo- 
dation. After hearing the evidence 
given before the Committee that sat 
some time ago—especially that of Sir 
Lothian Nicholson, the Inspector- 
General of Fortifications and Barracks 
—I am convinced that the House of 
Commons must be prepared for a large 
expenditure in the provision of better 
barrack accommodation. Most of the 
present accommodation is insanitary, 
detrimental to the health, and certainly, 
in a still greater degree, to the comfort, 
of the troops. Many barracks are in 
such bad repair that it would be almost 
more economical to rebuild them. By 
far the most advisable plan would be to 
build large barracks in central places, 
where troops could be congregated 
together, instead of barracks dotted all 
over the country. This would be far 
more economical, and the facilities of 
railway communication obviate any 
objections that might otherwise be urged 
as to the necessity of military force 
being available to support local authority. 
I do not know what the demands of the 
Secretary of State may be. Sir Lothian 
Nicholson estimates the cost at four or 
five millions; but my own advice to the 
right bon Gentleman would be to be 
bold and frank with the House of Com- 
mons, and make such a demand as 
would give a guarantee that the ques- 
tion would be dealt with in such @ 
manner that it would not have to be 
taken in hand again largely for one 
generation or eventwo. Though I depre- 
cate all expenditure which is in any 
degree unnecessary, I have never 
opposed and never will oppose wise 
expenditure, and I am certain that an 
improvement of the barrack accommoda- 
tion of the British Army is absolutely 
required, and would be productive, if 
wisely carried out, of very great 
economy. There is only one further 
remark which I desire to make. E 
recollect an observation which was made 
by the right hon. Gentleman about 
eighteen months ago, that by a Royal 
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Warrant he had thrown on the military 
authorities the duty of preparing the 
Estimates for the year. ete now to 
ask the Secretary of State whether 
Estimates have been prepared by the 
military authorities, for which they may 
be held responsible, and which they 
consider necessary to secure the efficiency 
of the Army and the safety of the 
country, because, if so, it marks a 
reform in our War Office administration 
for which I have long been anxious—a 
reform, namely, in the direction of 
throwing financial responsibility on the 
professional heads of the Army. I hope 
that on that point also, the Seeretary of 
State will deal frankly with the Com- 
mittee, and eubject to that interrogatory 
and the remarks I have made, I have 
again to tender to my right hon. Friend 
my hearty congratulations on the satis- 
factory statement he has made. 

*Sr G. TREVELYAN (Glasgow, 
Bridgeton): I listened to the noble 
Lord, as 1 always do, with great plea- 
sure; but I witnessed his sitting down 
with some dismay, because I thought 
we should have got some sort of a 
speech from him of a different nature 
from that with which he has favoured 
the Committee. I will tell the noble 
Lord why. The noble Lord expressed 
satisfaction with the policy of the 
Government, and, in one respect, I cor- 
dially endorse that remark. I agree 
with the noble Lord that, taking our 
military organization and our system as 
it is, there never was a time when the 
work of the War Office was done more 
intelligently or more strenuously ; but 
in another point I cannot agree with 
the satisfaction the noble Lord has ex- 
youre As an economist, the noble 

rd was very much dissatisfied with 
the Estimates last year. 

Lory R. CHURCHILL: 
respect ? 

*Siz G. TREVELYAN : I remember 
some remarks of the nuble Lord with 
regard to the provision for two Army 

rps at an enormous expenditure. 
With those remarks I thoroughly agree; 
and it is most important that every one 
who reads the speech of the Secretary 
of State should see to what a point of 
expenditure we are rapidly going, 
apparently to the satisfaction of every- 
body concerned. With some of the 
causes of increase I thoroughly agree ; 
but I wish to point out that the system 
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under which our Army is conducted ig 
such that an extremely able staff of 
administrators at the War Office, adding 
very few men to our fighting strength, 
are obliged to increase our Army Ksti- 
mates from £16,000,000 to £16,700,000, 
The noble Lord said last year that for 
this gigantic expenditure we only got 
two Army Corps that could be sent on 
foreign service; and he asks why we 
have heard no more of those two Army 
Corps. Personally, 1 am very glad that 
the Committee have heard nothing more 
of them; for I believe the enormous dis. 
proportion of result and expenditure on 
our Army is derived from the fact that 
our military organization under the 
right hon. Gentleman and all his Pre- 
decessors has been laid down on false 
lines—that is, the idea that the military 
necessities are of the same nature now 
as they were 70 or 80 years ago, when 
we could throw 30,C00 to 40,000 men on 
to the Continent, who might really turn 
the tide of war, whereas now, I believe, 
our true policy is boldly to recognize the 
impossibility of our ever again placing 
Army Corps in line with the great Con- 
tinental armies, and to apply the ability 
of our administrators to moulding to- 
gether all the branches of our Army, 
the Militia, and Volunteers for the 
purposes of home defence, the defence 
of India, and our maritime Colonies, 
Just see what is the result of what we 
are doing now. These Estimates amount 
to £16.700,000. I take off £2,000,000, 
as representing the cost.of the Volun- 
teers and the Militia, and that is making 
a very large deduction. I am willing to 
take off whatever the right hon. Gentle 
man wishes, but I find that, even with 
that large reduction, we are brought 
face to face with the remarkable fast 
that, for an expenditure of £14,000,000 
a year, we can only place in the field of 
battle in our own couatry 80,000 Regular 
troops. 
*Mr. E. STANHOPE: No, no, 
*Sir. G. TREVELYAN: The right 

hon. Gentleman told us that those 
80,000 would be composed of Regulars 
alone, and I want to know what force 
we can place in time of battle. Foreign 
countries, such as France and Germany, 
with Estimates hardly larger than our 
own, could plico 500,000 in the field, at 
the very least. I presume that the 
80,000 includes the Army Reserve, with 
the Garrisons, but I do not know. 
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whether it also includes the Militia 
Reserve. That, however, is a very 
important point. If it does, I must call 
the attention of the Committee to the 
state which we are in at the present 
moment. It means that we must 
in time of crisis take 30,000 men from 
the Militia, which would ruin it as a 
fighting force. I believe that the 
military authorities drifted from the 
true military system when they amal- 
gamated the English and the Indian 
Armies. There never can be a proper 
military system until there is an 
Army for home defence, an Army of 
short service, an Army which would 
always remain inside the country— 
every man of it. If the home 
and the foreign Army are divided, it 
will be possible to deal with the great 
question of the difference between the 
two great classes of men who desire to 
join the Army. In old days, the Indian 
Government had never any difficulty in 
getting recruits. They appealed to that 
peculiar and numerous class of men who 
wished permanently to take up a mili- 
tary career, and not to stop at home in 
their native villages. But there is the 
still more numerous class who have a 
taste for a little drill, and who would 
join the Army if they could leave at the 
end of three years, and might rely on 
not having to leave the country for un- 
healthy climates. From these classes 
may be provided an Indian and Oolonial 
Army of professional soldiers and a 
home Army of citizen soldiers. If there 
were behind these the Militia Reserve 
and the Volunteers, dangers from an 
invader would be at an end. It 
would be the invader who would have 
to be pitied. Let us have two 
Armies, so that we may know hew 
many men we can rely upon in each 
quarter of the globe, and then our 
Army will be on that natural footing 
from which alone some large economy 
can be hoped for. In addition to that, 
we shall feel that if the first line of 
defence—the Navy—is broken, we shall 
be in a good position to meet an invader. 
Now, I was’ mitich disappointed that 
economy did not form the subject of a 
very large part of the right hon. Gentle- 
man’s speech. Let no one think that 
there are not economies to be madein the 
Army. I watched the Committee which 
tation the Army Estimates with the 
greatest interest as an Army ‘reformer 
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of 20 years’ standing, and I found, to 
my great delight, that more progress was 
made in six months by means of the 
exertions of that Committee than had 
been made in the 20 years. previous. 
But although on a most important 
point the Committee had come to a most 
important conclusion, nothing of it has 
been heard from the right hon. Gentle- 
man. T[ have never been in the War 
Office, but from my long experience in 
the Admiralty I know perfectly well that 
economies cannot be suggested from the 
outside, but must be made from the in- 
side. {Lord R. Osvurcntu: Hear, 
hear!] But the removal of one tremen- 
dous abuse, unparalleled in any other 
service in the world, can be suggested 
from the outside. On pages 96 and 97 
of the Estimates it will be found that 
the list of active generals eligible for 
employment is 151, whereas the number 
of generals actually employed is 83. 
In a well-organized service rank ought 
to mean employment ; unless that is the 
case the service cannot be in a healthy 
condition. The Committee reported 
that the present state of things should 
be put a stop to; but more important 
than the Report of the Committee was 
the evidence given before it. In his 
defence of the system His Royal High- 
ness the Duke of Cambridge admitted 
that in Germany there was a much 
larger Army, and there were compara- 
tively few generals unemployed. “But,” 
he added— 

‘in Germany every two regiments of cavalry 
have a brigadier, every two regiments of in- 
fantry have a brigadier, and every four regi- 
ments of infantry have a general of division, 
so that they can employ many more than we 
can.” 


This sounds well; but we must re- 
member that a German regiment 
consists of three battalions. Does 
anyone believe that if we had six 
English battalions employed on active 
service there would not be a brigadier 
to command them; or if there were 12 
English battalions employed on active 
service there would not be a general of 
division to command them? His Royal 
Highness continued— 

“Our armies‘ go “all over the world, and 
climate has a tidod deal'to'do with it! Tf you 
send:a man.abroad upon a‘ foreign station he 
breaks down in health very,soon in some! cased, 


so, that you must have @ large, number (of 
it i 3 i all ts, ta 'o 
gener) for requiremen' king ie 
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But if a crisis comes the spare generals 
are not the ones called upon; colonels, 
men deserving promotion, are made 
temporary generals and are paid as such, 
while 7 0 or 80 generals are not employed 
at all. What would hon. Gentleman 
think of such a system in any other ser- 
vice in the world? In the other ranks 
of the Army what takes place? The 
half-pay voted for generals amounts to 
the enormous total of £93,000, and that 
for 7,000 officers of other ranks amount- 
ed to only £36,000. In the rest of the 
Army the half-pay is only about one- 
third of the amount for the generals’ 
list, and, therefore, the system is recog- 
nized as untenable in the Army at large. 
Of the major-generals, the youngest 
most certainly ought to be those to be 
employed; but I find that of the 24 
lowest on the list, 18 are unemployed, 
and two of those employed are equerries. 
Of the lieutenant-generals, out of the last 
18, 14 are unemployed. On the other 
hand, on the list of colonels a great num- 
ber will be found who are commanding 
brigades, and—in some recent cases, 
at any rate, if not now—divisions. 
These men are selected for such 
service because they are the men 
who can be best trusted at the time of 
need; and, therefore, they should be 
made generals. The list of generals 
ought to be exactly as large as the ser- 
vice of the country requires, but if not 
exactly in correspondence, then smaller, 
because in time of war as many posts as 
possible should be filled by the young 
and energetic colonels. The present sys- 
tem is bad for the generals, and terribly 
bad for the country, for I have not 
stated its worst economic results. 
If hon. Members look at page 100 of the 
Estimates, they will find that £266,600 
@ year is spent on retired pay of generals. 
It is obvious that this enormous sum is 
more than twice what it would be if the 
list of generals was cut down to a half, 
that is to say, to the requirements of the 
country. I do not wish to argue this 
question from the point of economy only, 
but from the point of view of the effici- 
ency of the service. The service will 
never be really efficient from the top to 
the bottom until rank means definite 
duties which have to be done for 
sufficient pay and sufficient honour. 
But —— not take place —_ we 
begin with the highest rank, that of 
generals. Lord Wolseley, in giving 
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evidence before the Select Committee on 
Army Estimates, said :— 

. “My idea would be that when a position 
among the — officers employed became 
vacant the Commander-in-Chief should select 
the best colonel who, in his opinion,-would be 
the best man to put into that place and make 


him a general. . . Atthe present moment, 
aman who may be a very good man, may be 
employed on the staff of the Army for five years, 
or at the expiration of five years there bei 
so many other generals to be employed, it may 
be necessary to let him remain on_half-pay 
three or four years unemployed, when he forgeta 
a great deal of the useful experience which he 
had acquired during his term of office. I 
believe, having once selected a man to bea 
general, and assuming him to be a very good 
man, the more constantly you employed him the 
better it would be in the interests of the Army 
and of the State.’’ 


Now, I believe, that instead of being 
an easy-going career which requires 
only second-rate qualities, the military 
calls out the most remarkable combina- 
tion of intellectual and moral qualities 
to be met with in connection with any 
duty in the world. Conceive the result 
of a man having a break of four, 
five, or six years in such a career. The 
country has paid in one form or another 
£10,000,000 for the abolition of pur- 
chase—£7,000,000 for the regulation 
price and £3,000,000 for the over regu- 
lation price. Three and a-half percent. 
upon £10,000,000 is £350,000 a year, 
and every penny of that amount goes 
into the pockets of officers of the present. 
Although the abolition of purchase has 
been of enormous advantage to the 
present officers it has not been of 
advantage to the nation, unless the 
nation, having bought the right to 
manage its own Army, is allowed to 
manage it on business principles, which 
I maintain are likewise Army principles. 
Lord Wolseley when before the Select 
Committee, was asked by my right hon. 
Friend the Member for 8. Edinburgh 
(Mr. Childers)— 


‘*T thought selection was to be and had been 
for many years the main guide for promotion 
in the Army ?—It has never been laid down; it 
certainly has not been the practice. Was not 
the ee: Merah when purchase was done 
away with that selection was to be the ue 
basis on which promotion was to be carried on?” 


“I think,” said Lord Wolseley, ‘that 
it was a popular idea.” That is 6 
mild way of putting it. There was an 
absolute bargain between the nation 
and the authorities of the Army that 
the nation should have the most absolute 
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power over the Army, but the Com- 
mander-in-Ohief now comes forward 
and defends the present system, with its 
very large list of generals, by saying 
that these were men who had claims of 
romotion. I know of no man in any 
epartment of the State who has any 
claim to promotion, unless the services 
calling for promotion are needed by the 
demands of the country. General 
Trochu, speaking of the French Army, 
said :— 


“In the French Army, which had solid 
principles of honesty, we apply to the adminis- 
tration of all the material—arms, clothes, 
equipment—an inconceivable abundance of 
cares and checks and precautions against fraud 
and error. But very little attention is paid to 
the distribution of promotion, which is the 
corner-stone of the military edifice. The rules 
for promotion offer sufficient guaranteees to the 
individual officer, but not to the State and the 
country, which have so high an interest in the 
officering and command of our Armies.” 


I rather think we are in the habit of 
choosing officers for promotion to the 
rank of general, with a view to their 
claims and requirements, and not 
primarily the requirements and the 

ood of the country. I should like to 

ow whether the best men are chosen 
for the command of battalions, which in 
time of peace is a matter of enormous 
administrative and economical import- 
tance, and in time of war is fraught 
with issues of life and death? I do not 
believe the selection is carried out on the 
right principle, because in choosing our 
generals other considerations are looked 
to, apart from whether a man will be 
able adequately tofilltheplace. My right 
hon. Friend the Member for South 
Edinburgh (Mr. Childers) has done a 
great deal in this matter. There are 
many hon. Members who can remember 
the awful condition of the Generals’ 
List, with its 700 or 800 real, retired, 
active, English, Indian, Marine Generals, 
all jumbled up together, so that the 
civilian critic could not find out without 
the greatest difficulty what the state of 
the case was. My right hon. Friend 
reduced the list to 142 generals; but I 
wish to ask the Secretary of State for 
War whether the time has not now come 
when, with the universal assent, not only 
of economists, but of military men who 
are desirous for the efficiency of the 
Army, he may apply to the List of 
Generals that principle which has never 
been applied strictly and severely up to 
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this moment—that no man shall go on 
to the List except for the Da of 
holding the position and performing the 
duties which are attached to it, and that 
while he remains on the List and until 
he becomes unable from age to serve, 
he shall be employed continuously in 
general’s duties. I have now to thank 
the Committee for having heard me on 
the subject, which is one in which I 
have taken great personal interest. 
*Mr. E. STANHOPE: To the several 
points that have been raised it may be 
desirable that I should now make some 
reply. The right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for the Bridgeton Division has 
brought forward his ideas on a certain 
number of subjects which have long en- 
gaged his attention ; for instance, the 
General Officers’ List he, for a long 
time passed, has considered excessive, 
and he has advocated its reduction. 
Well, the Government also has that 
view, that the list is excessive, and I 
hope within a short time to lay before 
the House proposals for its reduction. 
But at the same time the Committee 
will understand it is a matter in which 
there must necessarily be some delay 
though I had hoped to have had our 
panes ready now. I find, however, 
must plead for a little more delay, say 
for a week or two, when I hope to make 
my explanation. This I may now say, 
that we hope to introduce the principle 
of pure selection. No appointments 
will be made except upon this 
principle and promotion by senior- 
ity will disappear. No man will 
become a general officer unless he has 
been selected as a fit man altogether to 
hold the position. And now I turn to 
other matters of detail, several of which 
have been put to me by the noble Lord 
(Lord Randolph Churchill). I have 
first of all to thank him for the cordial 
support he has given me on the ques- 
tion of barrack accommodation. I ad- 
mit the enormous importance of the 
subject ; the evidence given before the 
Committee upstairs ought to convince 
everybody of this, and I shall be glad 
to have the opportunity of saying what 
in the view of myself and my colleagues 
is the remedy we think should be ap- 
plied for carrying out the recommenda- 
tion of the Committee, the remedy for 
an evil we all believe to be a crying 


one. In regard to the gh tr go of 
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me a direct question, he asks whether 
they are the Estimates of the military 
authorities, ormy own. I answer him 
equally directly, and say they are 
the Estimates of the Government 
not of the military authorities. The 
military authorities, according to the 
rule now in force, have submitted to 
me what they thought would be neces- 
sary for the services of the year; but I 
do not at all wish to shrink from my 
responsibility. This year we have 
had what appeared to be special oppor- 
tunities for considering these Estimates 
and of satisfying all demands. A 
Committee of the Cabinet specially 
charged with the examination of the 
question has been sitting out the winter, 
and I can safely say that every repre- 
sentation made by the military authority 
has been thoroughly examined by myself 
and my colleagues, and the result is 
that the Estimates we present proceed 
from the joint authority of the Govern- 
ment, and are what we believe essential 
for the defence of the country. Then 
my noble Friend asks me as to the two 
Army Corps for Foreign Service. Well, 
I have certainly not desired to 
dwell on that point to-day, because 
the point to which I have speci- 
ally directed attention during the 
past year has been the organization of 
the Army for home defence. Of course 
Ido not ignore, and have not forgotten, 
the necessity that might arise for 
sending a portion of that Army abroad, 
but I admit frankly and freely to the 
Committee that our preparations for 
this purpose are not so forward as those 
in relation to home defence. I fully 
admit the importance of the point 
raised, but my attention has been 
specially directed to making the Army 

oroughly efficient for home defence. 
I have not lost sight of the other 
question, though I fully admit that we 
could not without delay, I will not 
say considerable delay, but a delay 
longer than I care to contemplate send 
two Army Corps on foreign service. 
Then I am asked as to what has been 
done in reference to guns to remove the 
block there has been on the supply. We 
have thoroughly examined this matter, 
and we have satisfied ourselves 
that by the new arrangements made, 
and about to be made, we can provide 
against this block and enable guns to 
be supplied for boththe Army and Navy 
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without any inadequate delay, and with 
a certain punctuality for land and sea 
service. Of course the noble Lord does 
not wish me to refer to the special con- 
ditions of contract. 

Lorpv RANDOLPH CHURCHILL: 
Are they not known? 

*Mr. STANHOPE: Not yet. The 
Committee will understand my reluct- 
ance to offer special encouragement to 
any one firm, and I may say that we 
require specific assurance before we ac- 
cept all that is said in respect to offers, 
But I think on reviewing the whole 
position the difficulty is removed; 
Guns are coming in steadily and well, 
and throughout the course of the year 
they will be coming in in increasing 
numbers. Even the guns asked for in 
the near Naval Programme are insignifi- 
cant in number compared with the total 
number to be provided for the land and 
sea services. I think it has been men- 
tioned that the number is only 58 big 
guns required for the sea service. 

Lorpv CHARLES BERESFORD: 
That does not include the Reserve. 

*Mr. E. STANHOPE: No; but I do 
not think that is a very large propor- 
tion—it is equal, I am told, to another 
eighth. But it is not a very formidable 
programme ; the only formidable matter 
was the production of the very large 
guns and this we are prepared to meet, 
We understand what the gun-producing 
power of the country is not only in the 
Government factories, but by private 
firms, and we are convinced of our 
ability to provide the whole of the guns 
required for the Navy within the timelaid 
down by my noble Friend the First Lord. 
of the Admiralty. I don’tthinkI need de- 
tain the Committee any longer just now. 

*Mr. PICTON (Leicester): I think it, 
is only right that the attention of the 
Committee should be invited to a point 
of view different to any yet taken, and. 
which, perhaps, will scarcely commend 
itself to the sympathies of the majority 
in the House. 
noble Lord, the Member for Padding- 
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ton, would have assumed a more critical’ 


tone than he has thought proper to 
adopt. 
the Committee under his able presi- 
dency. 


brought before us in evidence, some, in- 
deed, he has alluded to. He cannot. 
have forgotten how we learned that for 





I had hoped that the. 


I was one of those who sat on 


Surely he cannot have for- 
gotten the portentous facts that were. 
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4 cost very little exceeding what we are 
called upon to pay the Empire of 
Germany is enabled to put three- 

uarters of a million of men into the 
fleld ; that under the German system no 
man is ever appointed to the position 
of general until he has a general’s 
work to do and can do it; that our pay- 
master system is most extravagant; nor 
can he have forgotten the grave defects 
in our Intelligence Department, which 
is nearly starved. There are more ma- 
terials in the evidence than have been 
made use of, and I think the noble 
Lord would have done good service 
if he had pressed these points on the 
attention of the Government. But I am 
not going to dwell on these details. I 
listened to both statements made by the 
right hon. Gentleman (Mr. Stanhope), 
and they were both marked with ability; 
but I must honestly say I liked the 
second and shorter speech better than 
the former and more elaborate speech. 
In it he showed himself more decidedly 
the advocate of administrative reform, 
which we know him to be. I am rejoiced 
to find that he hopes to bring before the 
House in a short time a scheme for a 
reduction of that intolerable surplus of 
General Officers under which we groan. 
T only wish that he had added that he 
could see his way to adopt a system, 
which I believe obtains everywhere else 
that no one shall be appointed to the 
position of general until there is a 
general’s work for him to do. The 
more laborious statement of the right 
hon. Gentleman lacked nothing in 
clearness or interest, and I am glad to 
join with others in admiration of its 
ability— business-like it undoubtedly 
was, but I think it was somewhat cold 
and unfeeling when we think of the 
dreadful preparations with which he was 
dealing. I believe we shall never deal 
rightly or fairly with the dreadful busi- 
of war until everyone who has to 
bring forward any proposal for 
Increased armaments shows that he 
personally regards such a necessity with 
pain and even horror, and regrets the 
misappropriation and waste of the re- 
sources of the nation. The right hon. 
Gentleman, in defence of the increase he 
proposes, alluded, among other things, 
to the fierce competition going on among 
the nations of the world. But what 
have we to do with this fierce competi- 
tion? They are competing for nothing 
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which we have the right to keep, or for 
our Possessions. [An hon. MxEmper: 
Yes. ] They will not meddle with us if we 
meddle not with them, If we show our- 
selves antagonistic to their natural as- 
pirations or are determined to meddle 
with their intrigues one with the other, 
of course they will take revenge by 
showing us they can do us damage in 
some remote quarter of the Queen’s 
dominions; but apart from that what 
foreign Power desires to compete for 
any of our Possessions? I contend we 
have nothing to do with the fierce com- 
petition going on among the nations of 
the world. We ought to stand absolutely 
apart, serene and secure on our own 
peaceful policy and sound commercial 
doctrine. Our position should be like 
that of the United States, whose people 
have better sense than to waste their 
wealth on preparations that may 
never be needed. The increase the 
right hon. Gentleman proposes I 
am prepared to dispute, and I 
shall take a division on it. From 
the way in which the right hon. Gentle- 
man spoke we might imagine ourselves 
on the eve of a great European war, 
He talked of arrangements to meet 
great emergencies, of the possibilities of 
invasion, and the necessity of defending 
London by field works. But I see 
nothing in the state of the world 
affecting us to justify such a tone; and 
I am afraid speech and action such as 
this tends to make peace less secure. 
The right hon. Gentleman assured us 
that forts would not be necessary for the 
defence of the Metropolis, and I am 
glad to hear that. But he went on to 
say that field works might be necessary, 
and the land, to enable such to be 
readily thrown up, would cost £20,000. 
Now, is not the use of money in such a 
way absolute waste? Who, in the case 
of actual invasion, would question that 
any Government would be absolutely 
justified in taking any land required for 
such a purpose? But it is a far-off and 
almost impossible contingency. What 
excitement, | eg eg and denuncia- 

tion there often is if a School Board 

in a large town proposes to spend 

£20,000 on a school building ; but here 

is money to be devoted to the prepara- 

tion for shedding blood, and no one 

seems to complain about it. I know 

this sort of thing is, to a certain extent, 

popular, and I much regret it. How- 
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ever little echo my voice may raise, 
I must needs protest against this 
continual increase in warlike pre- 
parations. JI very much indeed re- 
gretted to hear the right hon. Gentle- 
man allude to the possibility of troops 
-eing made available in case of civil 
asturbance, and say that this was one of 
he objects he kept in view in his con- 
‘emplation of a re-arrangement of the 
rarrack system. It is very much to be 
segretted that any such dire allusion 
should be niade at a time like this. 
Why, we kn»w that our people are the 
most peaceat le and orderly in the world, 
and that if there is anything like riot 
or disturbance there is a cause for it 
that needs other treatment than blud- 
geon and bayonet. When I heard the 
right hon. Gentleman talk of possible 
civil disturbance and such a re-arrange- 
ment as would facilitate theconcentration 
of troops in case of invasion, I could not 
help thinking of the policy that requires 
30,000 or more troops to be concentrated 
in Ireland. In the present state of 
things, can those troops be made 
available for repelling an invasion of 
Great Britain? If that is to be so we 


must adopt a very different policy in- | ( 


deed towards that country. In fact, 
here on the discussion of these Army 
Estimates the country can realize afresh 
what a terrible loss we inflict upon our- 
selyes by the insane policy we poree 
across the 8t George’s Channel. I need 
not allude further to the increase in the 
General Officers’ List, for we have 
assurances that it will presently be 
diminished. But I may observe that on 
page 19 of the Estimates it will be seen 
that there were 249 last year, and there 
are 254 this year, and I do not quite 
understand how this should arise. I 
observe there is some reduction in the 
Army Pay Department which I welcome, 
and I note that the local Chaplains’ De- 
partment is diminished by three, whether 
that is due to an improvement in the 
moral and religious tone of the Army, 
so that the services of fewer 
chaplains are required, I do not know; 
but, as these things do in a slight de- 
gree make for economy, I am glad to 
note them; but I must end by protesting 
against any increase in the army what- 
ever. The increase now proposed is 
2,615 men, of all ranks. The false 
assumptions as to the danger of war 
put forward to justify the increase are 
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denied by the pacific assurance in Her 
Majesty’s gracious Speech that Her re- 
lations continue to be entirely friendly 
with all the nations of the world. 
Under such circumstances I think it is. 
impossible to justify this extra expendi- 
ture. We keep on adding a thousand 
now and a thousand then until we swell 
our armaments beyond anything at all 
needed, at great cost to the people of 
this country. Therefore, if I am in order, 
as I presume J shall be, I shall move: 
the reduction of the number of men 
by 2,615, thus bringing back the num- 
ber to what it was last year.” I 
should very much like to move a reduc- 
tion of 20,000, or even 50,000, but I do. 
not want to appear unreasonable, and I 
simply ask the Committee not to affirm 
an increase in the Army beyord the total 
of last year, when our defence was per- 
fectly satisfactory, and since which time: 
I do not see that any danger of invasion. 
has arisen to justify the increase. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That ‘149,667’ men .be maintained 
for the said Service.””—( Mr. Picton.) 


*GunznaL Sir F. FITZ WYGRAM 
Hants, Fareham): I desire to call the 
attention of the Committee and the right 
hon. Gentleman to the very defective 
organization and condition of ourcavalry 
regiments. We have 19 cavalry regi- 
ments on the Home Establishment, and 
of these seven are only half efficient 
and unable to stand the strain of a cam- 
paign, because they have no depot and 
no reserve, and the other 12 regiments 
are utterly unfit for service in any war 
which might arise. I hold very strongly 
the opinion that every regiment ought 
at all times to be fit for war, and my 
humble opinion is we have teo many 
skeleton regiments. I would remind 
the Committee that in the present day 
wars are very sudden, very sharp, and de- 
cisive, and to be of any service troops 
must be capable of being placed in the 
field at once. As regards these cavalry 
regiments it would be impossible to aug- 
ment them at once on the outbreak of 
war in time for them to take part in a 
campaign. Private trade by means of 
registration might provide horses, but 

rivate trade can never supply train 

ragoons. ‘Therefore, every regiment - 
ought at all times to be at its full 
strength, having its own reserve, and 
being able to maintain itself during the. 
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progress of the campaign. An effective 
cavalry regiment ought to have an esta- 
blishment of 670 men and 470 horses, 
divided into five squadrons, four for ser- 
viee and one for the depot. Each 
service squadron should consist of 100 
men and 100 horses, making 400 men 
and 400 horses, and the depdt, or fifth 
squadron, should consist of 270 men and 
70 horses. Of the 270 men, probably 
150 would be recruits, unfit to take 
part in the earlier portion of a campaign. 
The 120 trained men left behind would 
be engaged in training recruits and 
+ horses until such time as the casualties 
of war required that they should be sent 
on active service. Under this system 
I think you would make your cavalry 
an efficient force. As this would involve 
raising the amount of the Estimates, I, 
with some pain, would suggest that the 
number of regiments should be reduced 
by four. Exclusive of the Household 
troops, we have 19 regiments on the 
Home Estimates, of which, as I have 
said, seven are half efficient, and 12 
wholly unfit for active service. To these 
seven I would add a fifth squadron. I 
would deal with the 12 regiments that 
were unfit for service by reducing four of 
them (450 men and 300 horses each), 
and by these means adding to each of 
the remaining eight a fifth squadron 
and 220 menand 170 horses, thus raising 
these regiments to the effective strength 
of 670 men and 470 horses. The result 
would be to make 15 regiments ready 
for war and to maintain themselves dur- 
ing war without being obliged to draw 
officers, horses, or men from regiments 
left at home. Cadres, or skeletons, of 
regiments were useful enough a hun- 
dred, or seventy, years ago, when wars 
grew up slowly and lasted for years, 
but now they are an antiquated, obsolete 
idea, for no regiment can be of use 
unless it can be placed in the 
field at the shortest notice. Drastic 
as these proposals may seem to 
be, they involve no further reduction 
than that of three commanding officers, 
for whom, no doubt, suitable employ- 
ment might readily be found on the 
staff. As regards officers, there would 
be no reduction, but rather an increase 
by the addition of a fifth squadron to 
each of the 15 regiments, and as regards 
non-commissioned officers and men, 
there would be no reduction at all. 
As regards horses, raising the strength 
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of the eight regiments to 470 horses 
would require a slight increase. The 
number required would be 1,370, of 
which 1,200 would be supplied by the 
four reduced regiments. I think it would 
be found that in working this scheme 
would give an efficient body of cavalry 
without increased cost to the Exchequer. 
In regard to this question of horses, I 
may be asked ‘‘ What is the good of a 
dragoon without a horse ?””—and I have 
proposed, 670 men and only 470 horses. 
My answer to that is that the private 
trade of the country does not supply 
trained dragoons, while it can with a 

roper system of registration supply 
ae. But, more than that, whilet a 
dragoon will take at least a year to 
enlist and train and get ready for the 
field, a horse, if used to bit and bridle— 
and there are horses of that kind to be 
obtained in this country —can be taught 
to stand fire in a week, and can be 
taught, for all military purposes, to 
carry sword and kit in a fortnight at the 
outside. My idea as to cavalry horses 
is this, that we should keep the largest. 
number of men that can be kept efficient 
on a given number of horses, and, con- 
versely, that we should keep the smallest 
numberof horses which, consistently with 
the efficiencyof the dragoon, it is possible 
to keep for a given number of men. I 
think if you make inquiry you will find 
that all officers commanding cavalry 
regiments entertain this view, namely, 
that the essential part of a cavalry regi- 
ment is the trained dragoon and not the 
horse. A cavalry regiment can do with 
one-third less horses than men. There 
are always a number of ‘‘casualties” 
ocourring every day—that is to say. 
there are always each day a 
number of men who, from one cause or 
another, do not require a horse to ride 
on that particular day; and, generally 
speaking, the number of these casualties 
amounts to one-third the strength of the 
regiment. It is the duty of the officers 
commanding regiments to take care that 
all their men are kept efficient as dra- 
goons, and with one-third less horses 
than men it is always possible to mount 
all the men three days in the week. I 
have made a rough estimate of the 
daily casualties. Of recruits there would. 
probably be 150, and as two recruits 
can ride one horse, I put the number 
of horses down at 75. Officers’ servants, 
50, are kept well in exercise by riding 
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the officers’ horses and chargers, 
and amongst the ‘‘casualties” I have 
referred to I include the men who 
have to be instructed in various classes, 
and these I put down at 25 perday. I 
knock off 5 per cent to cover the sick list ; 
the number wanting to complete 1 
percent; cooks, 11 ; men for officers and 
sergeants’ mess, 5; canteen, 2; barrack 
police, 2; guard, 4; staff sergeants, 6; 
tradesmen, 8 ; orderlies, 2; riding estab- 
lishment, 11. I reckon that altogether 
there are 245 men who do not require a 
horse to ride on any given day: Well, 
subtracting these 245 men from 670, it 
leaves 425 men for whom I suggest 
there should be an establishment of 
470 horses. It may now be asked, 
**Why, after what you have said, pro- 
vide more horses than are necessary for 
the men to ride?’’ The answer to that 
is that 50 is a very moderate number of 
horses to provide for casualties, which 
must always occur amongst horses. 
Some horses will be sick, some will be 
kicked, and about 25 are, generally 
speaking, throughout the year what we 
call young horses in training. So far 
as regards the establishment of the 
regiments I may be told we have a 
reserve. Well, I know we have a reserve, 
but speaking from my own experience on 
the matter, this reserve is a delusion and 
aenare. Men serve in a cavalry regi- 
ment for four or five years, when they 
pass into civil life. When they have 
ceased to be soldiers they take what 
employment they can get, and that is, 
mostly, situations as drivers, or situa- 
tions in which they have to do with 
horses, but very few of them ever have 
to get outside a horse, and the conse- 
quence is that they very soon lose their 
riding and become stiff, and though 
they may be retrained yet they would 
not be fit for immediate service in any 
campaign. The Germans acknowledge 
this thoroughly, and have a cavalry 
reserve, as we have, but they do not 
reckon on that as available in any occur- 
ring campaign. They send them to the 
cavalry depéts to be retrained in the 
event of a war lasting more than a year. 
My object in this matter is to serve the 
interests of the cavalry and the nation, 
and in conclusion I repeat again that I 
believe—nay, I know I am positive— 
that this nation would be far better 
served by having 15 regiments always 
effective and ready with full strength 


General Sir F. Fits Wygram 
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for war than by having seven regiments 
not really fit and 12 regiments not only 
not really fit, but which could not 
possibly be made fit in time for any 
sudden emergency. 

*Mrz. KENRICK (Birmingham, N): 
Being a civilian. I do not propose to go 
into questions affecting the Army and 
its administration in any detail; but 
there is one point upon which, I think, 
I may be allowed to speak, and upon 
which I think I may ask for an 
announcement of principle from the 
right hon. Gentleman the Secretary of 
State for War. Before I come to that, 
however, I desire to congratulate the 
right hon. Gentleman on what I under- 
stand to be the prospective arrangement 
as to the Volunteers. I have always 
regarded the Volunteers as a very 
useful force, and-one not made so much . 
of as it might be; but I admit that it 
must always be considered as an ineffec- 
tive force until it is mobilized and has 
its transport and commissariat. As 
I understand the right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Secretary of State, 
his proposition, in future, is to mobilize 
the Volunteer Force ; and, if that be so, 
I congratulate him on turning this 
valuable arm, from an arm not tho- 
roughly effective, into a comparatively 
effective one. The point I wish more 
particularly to deal with is as to the 
supply of warlike stores, and I am glad 
to find the Secretary of State for War 
sees the advantage of having a number 
of manufacturers for the supply of the 
new magazine rifle in this country. He 
is now drawing very largely from the 
Royal factory at Enfield, from the Royal 
factory at Birmingham, and he is also 
drawing from the private factories of 
Birmingham and London, and he says 
he does not find these means of ob- 
taining the rifle too many for the supply 
he requires. Then he laid down a prin- 
ciple with regard to swords and bay- 
onets, which appears to me, in con- 
nection with the Army, to be a sound 
principle. There are two principles 
upon which you may obtain a supply of 
any material you want, warlike or other- 
wise, and one is the economical one of 
going to the cheapest market, re- 
gardless of any other circumstance, 
and the other is the one now to be laid 
down, I understand—namely, that with 
regard to warlike stores, reliance shall 
be placed upon British labour to supply 
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the needs of the country, and that we 
shall not go outside the British Empire 
to gite contracts to foreign nations. 
Well, if that isthe principle to be relied 
on, what | have to say is that it should 
e carried out to its logical con- 
clusion, and that we should no 
longer go to Solingen for sword-blades 
or bayonets. I do not blame the right 
hon. Gentleman for going to Solingen in 
the past, for it has been necessary to do 
so. Ihave taken trouble to inquire into 
the matter, and I find that the number 
of swords required in ordinary times by 
Her Majesty’s Government has been so 
few that their supply would not have 
kept one sword forger in any one factory 
in Birmingham in full work. All orders 
hitherto, it seems, had been sent, I do 
not say to Solingen, but to London 
sword cutlers, who themselves imported 
the blades from Germany and fitted them 
with handles. Our patriotic officers in 
the Army and Volunteer Forces have 
apparently been under the impression 
that they have been buying English 
swords when, as a matter of fact, 
they have been purchasing German 
weapons fitted with English handles. 1 
am glad, however, to hear in the 
interests of what I may even call the 


‘security and safety of the State that in 


future the Government intend to encou- 
rage manufacturers to manufacture 
these warlike arms and stores within the 
United Kingdom. But it seems to me 
that in the first endeavour to do this, 
they have not been altogether successful. 
The right hon. Gentleman the Secretary 
of State fur War referred to the contract 
given to Messrs. Wilkinson, of London, 
but we know now, owing to a question 
put in this House, that there are no 
such persons as Messrs. Wilkinson, but 
that the firm trading under that name 
have a branch at Solingen, and that they 
employ German artizans in this country. 
The impression amongst the English 
artizans engaged in the cutlery trade is 
that all these sword bayonets ordered by 
the Government are being imported from 
Germany though supplied by what pur- 
ports to be an English firm. If this is 
the case, I contend that it would be 
much better to send the order direct to 
Germany, as in that case the action of 
the Government would not give rise to 
false expectations, and so avoid the sense 
of injury which in some instances the 
working classes labour under in this 
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country at present. I maintain that it 
is desirable that there should not be the 
shadow of a shade of an excuse for 
jealousy in these matters. There is an 
impression that in high quarters in the 
Army there is a prejudice in favour of 
German arms. [‘‘No, no.”] Well, I 
do not say that that is the fact, I onl 
say that such an impression exists. It 
is unfortunate that while the Govern- 
ment are professing to act on the prin- 
ciple that these warlike stores shail be 
manufactured in England, there is some 
doubt, after all, as to whether they are 
not manufactured in and exported from 
Germany. I hope the right lon. 
Gentleman the Secretary for War will 
be able to set this doubt at rest. I can 
assure him that it has caused a good 
deal of apprehension and __irrita- 
tion not only in the constituency 
I have the honour to represent, 
but also amongst the workmen 
generally throughout the country. 

Caprain SELWYN (Cambridge, Wis- 
beach): Iam glad that good progress 
has been made in the preparation 
of the plant for the manufacture 
of these new magazine rifles. I 
would venture to ask whether we may 
expect to get a supply of these rifles soon 
and also whether the cavalry may expec’ 
to get their carbines at the same time 
I do not want to press the question, a 
we shall have other opportunities o® 
doing so, but if we are informed how 
soon these rifles will be forthcoming and 
how much each rifle is to cost, those who 
are interested in this question will know 
better what course to take when we come 
to vote upon this particular part of the 
Estimates. 

*Mr. ROUND (Essex, N.E., Har- 
wich): I do not agree with the remarks 
of the hon. Gentleman opposite who a 
short time ago said that an increased 
Vote for the army is always popular in 
this House, or even in this country. In 
my opinion the only reason we vote in- 
creased supplies is because they are 
necessary, and no Government would be 
worthy of the name ifit proposed a Vote 
for the increase of the Army on any other 
ground. I was glad to hear the re- 
marks of the noble Lord opposite with 
regard to the Militia. As an old Militia- 
man, I trust that the points urged dy the 
noble Lord on the Secretary for War will 
not be lost sight of. I do not think the 
noble Lord gave sufficient credit for the 
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improvement in Militia officers, for I 
-think there has been a great and marked 
improvement in the condition of the men 
r the efficiency of their officers during 
the past 20 years. With regard to the 
prevalence of absenteeism in a number of 
regiments at the present time, I am of 
opinion that stricter inquiry should be 
made into the characters of recruits 
-when they come up for enlistment. I 
,am specially grateful to the right hon. 
Gentleman the Secretary for War for 
his proposals to improve the barrack 
accommodation in some parts of the 
cquntry. The principal military centre 
in the county which I have the honour to 
represent, is Colchester, where there are 
excellent cavalry and artillery barracks, 
and very good quarters for the married 
men; but where the infantry huts, 
which have to accommodate a very large 
number of men, are of a very inferior 
description. They were built, I believe, 
before or during the progress of the 
_Grimean war, for the reception of the 
Belgian Legion, and were only in- 
tended, to last a short time, being made 
of wood; but from that day to this they 
have never been properly reconstructed, 
though, no doubt, the expense of merely 
repairing them has been enormous. I 
sincerely hope that Colchester will 
not be forgotten when the time comes 
for the right hon. Gentleman the 
Secretary of State to carry out his plans. 
Coroner NOLAN (Galway, N.): I 
am glad to see the Financial Secretary 
to the Treasury present, for he was one 
ef the most regular attendants at the 
Oommittee on the Army Estimates, pre- 
sided over by the noble Lord the Member 
for Paddington. The Secretary of State 
for War stated on the question of 
mns, that there were, besides the 
evernment Departments, three large 
factories, which supplied those guns, 
and four large firms which supplied 
the steel of which those guns were 
made. Oould the names of those firms 
be supplied to us, and could the Secre- 
tary of State fur War announce to us on 
what principle those factories have been 
selected? I think it will be inthe re- 
dellection of the Financial Secretary 
thatin the debate which we had last 


year said that all this raw 
material should be put up _ to 
epen eontract as far as possible. 


I do not complain of guns—or parts of 
guns—being put out to private business 
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firms; but I think it would be well if 
the Secretary of State would throw these 
contracts open to publie competition, so 
that any one who likes may come for- 
ward. It is extremely necessary that 
manufacturers should be encouraged 
when a new system of manufacture is 
about to be entered upon; but very 
great care should be taken in decidi 

what firms should be encouraged, pa 
the amount of orders to be given out 
ought to be definitely stated. If not, 
considerable trouble is likely to arise. 
I remember that about seven or eight 
years ago the then Secretary of State 
for War entered into arrangements with 
certain manufacturers for the supply of 
steel for Woolwich Arsenal, and he gave 
encouragement to certain men. I pointed 
out what a dangerous course he was 
entering on, and the results justified my 
warning, for there subsequently appeared 
to be an uncertainty as to who had 
actually been encouraged to put up new 
machinery, and subsequently the Secre- 
tary for War pleaded in this House that 
he was, in consequence of the 
claims of these firms, obliged to 
give them eontracts. I think the 
present Secretary for War should, 
therefore, be very careful whom he 
encourages to put up machinery 
for the production of these guns, and he 
should make it clear to them what 
amount of orders firms putting up 
machinery are likely to have, so that 
they may re-imburse themselves, and 
future Secretaries of War need not be 
hampered by their claims. I come next 
to the question of the inspection of war- 
like stores. The result, the Committee 
will remember, of the deliberations of 
Lord Morley’s Committee was to institute 
a fresh system of inspection. Now the 
public mind has been much moved of 
late by the reports as to bad swords and 
bad bayonets. But I never paid much 
attention to these reports, because I hold 
that swords and bayonets are not likely 
to be such important factors in the battle 
fields of the future as they have been in 
I hold that the pro- 
per construction of the rifle is a thousand 
times more important. I think that our 
present system of inspection is dangerous. 
With regard to the inspection of warlike 
stores, the Secretary of State informed 
me some time ago that we must not 
hope to get cheaper stores, on account of 
the system of inspection which has been 
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adopted ; and I saw in a paper the other 
day that considerable confusicn has been 
caused by the rejection of stores by the 
inspectors. It is quite possible that the 
want of knowledge on the part of the 
inspectors, combined with too much 
zeal, may lead to difficulties; and, of 
course, if inspectors are over strict and 
condemn too many articles, the prices of 
stores will run up. Bad articles should 
not be passed, but there is a danger to 
be guarded againstin the other direction, 
and I think the authorities should see 
to it that these inspections are not 
carried out with too much zeal. 
In regard to the field guns I differ from 
the view of the Director General of 
Artillery as to the necessity of getting 
mew batteries complete, with guns, 
carriages, and waggons all new, when a 
mew gun is adopted. I think that is 
doubtful economy; and I hold it would 
be sufficient to get the new guns and 
gun carriages as quickly as possible, 
and deal with the question of the 
waggons afterwards. With regard to 
the smaller, but not lessimportant, ques- 
tion of the rifles, I think the Secretary 
of State for War might have given a 
more definite statement. For instance, 
I should like to know a little more about 
the allotment of orders between the 
factories in London and Birmingham. 
It is also a matter of enormous import- 
ance to know when the new magazine 
rifles will be turned out. Unless they 
are ready quickly there is something in- 
consequential in the conduct of the 
Government. The increase in the Army 
and Navy Estimates can only have one 
meaning, if the matter be judged favour- 
ably to the Government, and these 
questions I do not regard from a Party 
point of view. It does not mean that 
the Government is thinking of war, but 
that Great Britain’s preparations can- 
not be allowed to fall too far behind 
those of other Powers. An excellent 
pattern has been adopted for the new 
rifle—probably the best in Europe, 
because it is the last. But, as far as I 
know, not a single rifle, except a few 
for experiment, has yet been issued to 
the Army. France has close upon half a 
million at the present time, and the 
other great Powers are far in advance 
of England in this matter. What 
is the use, then, of increasing the 
Estimates, if the production of the 
new riflés in England is so slow? 
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I hope the Secretary for War will give 


, us some information as to the number of 
-Tifles likely to be turned out in the 


course of the next twelve months, for I 
really look upon this as a question of 
State policy. It is idle to urge it would 
be indiscreet to give such information 
to the world, because the power of pro- 
duction of the factories is in all pro- 
bability, known to every foreign Go- 
vernment. Again, the Secretary of 
State for War has touched very 
doubtfully on the question of smokeless 
powders, and has said that, while 
undoubtedly they are an improvement 
in many respects, the Government 
intend for the present to adhere 
to the ordinary black powder. These 
chemical powders, which are smokeless, 
undoubtedly produce better shooting, 
and that is a very important point. 
Scientific witnesses have urged that 
time is required to test their adapta- 
bility to various climates. No doabt 
time would be the best test to apply ; 
but, in the Meanwhile an emergency 
might arise and pass before the question 
is settled. Surely chemical tests could 
be applied which would approximately 
indicate the real value of the powders 
under all circumstances. You must 
anticipate the action of time, and I 
believe chemists could tell you more 
as to the reliability of these powders 
in different climates. I, therefore, trust 
that the Secretary for War will 
reconsider his verdict on this matter. I 
now come to the question of the ger- 
sonnel of the Army and that of the Army 
Corps. The right hon. Gentleman 
the Member for Bridgeton congra- 
tulates the right hon. Gentleman 
the Secretary for War on _ having 
said very little about the Army 
Corps. Well, I never considered this 
was a pressing question, but it is mixed 


‘up with the question of efficiency. In 


my opinion, it is very doubtful if the 
Army Corps system is suitable for. the 
British Army. It is to the interest of 
the military party to insist on two Army 
Corps, because, having obtained them, 
they will at once point out how useless 
they will be without a third. I do not 
think that an Army Corps organization 
is necessary or desirable for a small 
Army, like that of Great Britain, of 
under 100,000 men. I admit you must 
have Army Corps when you get beyond 
a certain number of men; but I am 
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afraid that our own Secretary of State 
for War has been too much at the mercy 
of his professional advisers in dealing 
with this matter; for, as I have already 
pointed out, they prefer the system for 
reasons of their own. I wish the Secre- 
tary of State for War had noticed a 
little more the question of the rations 
served out to the soldiers. We had the 
subject before the Committee of the 
noble Lord the Member for Paddington 
(Lord R. Churchill) last year, and it 
seemed to be generally agreed that the 
rations were insufficient, and it was 
stated, at the same time, that the soldier 
would not bear any reduction from his 
pey in order to give him better rations. 

ere has been this year a falling off in 
recruiting, which is to be very much 


regretted, although we cannot, of 
course, regret the cause of - it, 
which is, of course, the great 


improvement which has taken place 
in the trade of the country. It seems to 
me that the difficulty as to recruiting can 
only be got over by improving the con- 
dition of the men, and one of the most 
essential improvements to be effected is 
in the matter of rations. No doubt at 
present there is a large amount of crimi- 
‘ nality amongst the soldiers, and the cha- 
racter of the troops in many casesrequires 
alarge number of men to be told off for 
guard duty, being in that way kept away 
from instruction in drill. I do not believe 
in the allegation once made by an officer 
that one-half of Her Majesty’s Army is 
occupied in keeping the other half in the 
guard-room, but no doubt there is an 
improvement to be effected in the 
character of the men, and I hold that if 
you make the condition of the men better, 
and improve the rations and pay, you 
will raise the character of your soldiers, 
and it will become then a punishment 
instead of a reward for misconduct to 
turn a man out of thearmy. A very 
vexed question was introduced by the 
right hon. Baronet the Member for the 
Bridgeton Division of Glasgow (Sir G. 
Trevelyan) in regard to the Indian Army, 
and I think his general argument was, 
in the main, extremely sound. I 
perfectly agree that the Army at home 
should not be regarded merely as a 
gigantic depét for the Indian Army. The 
more you divide Her Majesty’s forces 
into an Indian Army and Colonial Army 
on the one hand, and a home Army on 
the other, the more efficient will your 
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Army become. You would get more 
efficient Indian and Colonial troops by 
keeping the men longer than you 
do at present in India and the 
Colonies — though, of course, the 
evil is to be avoided of cutting the 
men off from England altogether, and 
teaching them to forget their connection 
with the home army. But I do think 
the service would be vastly improved if 
a soldier could say “‘I am enlisting for 
two or three years’ service at home, in a 
particular county; I can almost choose 
the town I shall be in; and at the 
expiration of two or three years | can 
leave and join the Indian Army, if I 
like.” That would be a much better 
system than the present, and it would, 
I am sure, prove attractive to the men 
if they could enlist three years in the 
infantry, and a little more in the cavalry 
and artillery, knowing that they would 
not be compelled to go to India or the 
Colonies, except in a case of emergency. 
Another matter on which I feel strongly, 
is this: I think the Secretary of State 
should do everything in his power to 
try and increase the Reserves, this being 
a point on which continental armies are 
so much superior to our own. Our 
present system springs in a great 
measure from the necessity of sendin 

men to the Colonies and to India, a 

in order to do that you have to enlist 
your men for seven years. There isan 
exception to that rule, and that is in 
the case of the Guardsmen, who are 
only enlisted for three years. No doubt 
their Reserves are in a much more 
satisfactory state than the Reserves of 
the line regiments. If you enlist men 
for three years and allow them to go to 
the Colonies or to India, if they like, 
afterwards, you might run up your 
Reserves very much. You might run 
them up from 25 per cent of your 
Army to 100 per cent, a number 
which I believe it perfectly possible 
to obtain. This I hold to be one 
of the most important questions in 
connection with the personnel of the 
Army. It takes very little time to 
educate a man to fight, and, therefore, I 
am in favour of short service enlistment. 
It is true it takes a man a long time to 
learn to ride a horse, but to teach him 
to fire a gun and get from column to 
open order and back again is a thing 
which can be done in a few weeks. Of 
course I do not allude to making a man | 
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a smart soldier, teaching him to trim and 
dress and bear himself well in barracks, 
and so on; but these things, although 
they are the pride of officers, are not re- 
quired in actual warfare. What a soldier 
actually wants to know to be an efficient 
fighting man is very little. I say, cut 
down the time for which you enlist the 
men. If you do not adopt the German 
system, at any rate cut the time down 
to two or three years, in the manner of 
the French system. 

Genera FRASER (Lambeth, N.): I 
regard this subject as one of vital im- 
portance. Two years back an appeal 
was made to the Secretary of State for 
War of the present Government to 
abstain from crippling the Royal Horse 
Artillery. This question was in every 
soldier’s heart and on every soldier’s lip. 
We wanted to know whether the highest 
military authority we have—namely, the 
Commander-in-Chief—approved of the 
reduction which had taken place in this 
force; but the etiquette of the Army, its 
sense of discipline, and the respect felt 
for the right hon. Gentleman the Secre- 
tary of State prevented any of us from 
asking a question on the point. How- 
ever, we now have the answerof his Royal 
Highness given before the Committee 


_on Military Estimates last year, and for 


fear of making a mistake I will read his 
statement word for word. His Royal 
Highness said : 

‘As to the Horse Artillery, I think it very 

desirable that they should be restored to their 
full strength.” 
Now, after the reductions carried out last 
year nine batteries only of the Royal 
Horse Artillery remained on the strength 
of the Home establishment, and they 
were all attenuated batteries—cadres. 
We had to bow to the action of the 
authorities; but we relied to a great ex- 
tent upon the words of the Secretary of 
State two years back this week. On the 
14th of March, 1887, the Secretary of 
State for War, speaking in this House, 
said : 

“Our object is to have no longer a large 
proportion of attenuated batteries. We hope 
to have a few organized in the most effective 
manner, ready to be produced whenever they 
are wanted.” 

How grand and hopeful was this 
promise, and yet to-day, after the lapse 
of upwards of a year, not one man—not 
one horse—has been given to any one of 
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these nine batteries to raise them from 
their state of attenuation and prostration. 
With d to reserves, the Commander- 
in-Chief in his evidence said : 

“The artillery is a very delicate arm, and I 
certainly should not have confidence in a horse 
artilleryman after he has been away a year.’’ 


And, further, His Royal Highness 
said : 

“T think that the cavalry and artillery should 
be kept at the fullest strength at which they 
can be maintained.” 


While other countries are increasing 
their mobile artillery, we are decreasing 
this arm. I will not trouble the House 
by repeating the evidence brought for- 
ward two years ago as to the absolute 
necessity of a mobile artillery, but resist- 
less evidence has been adduced from in- 
cidents in history and from the opinions 
of tae most distinguished and ex- 
erienced soldiers in European and 
fndian warfare proving the absolute 
necessity for an adequate force of horse 
artillery—evidence that shows that this 
arm, by its extreme mobility, can turn 
the tide of battle, and that an army in an 
open country without horse artillery and 
cavalry is impotent ; that its troops will 
have no rest by night or day, 
and that its leaders, however in- 
trepid, will command without con- 
fidence or prospect of success. 
I do earnestly hope that the request of 
His Royal Highness will be attended 
to. Asan old soldier, I must say I 
was deeply grieved to hear from the 
opposite benches the remarks which fell 
from the right hon. Baronet the Mem- 
ber for the Bridgeton Division of ,Glas- 
gow (Sir G. Trevelyan), although I have 
no doubt he considered them just and 
right. The right hon. Gentleman ig- 
nored the shabby way in which the 
country has behaved to its officers. 
There are hundreds of men who 
staked their fortune in the army—who 
put ail they had in the hands of the 
Government, the Government keeping 
the money. I hope the present Secre- 
tary of State will recognise fully that 
the country is indebted to its officers 
—to many of them to the extent of 
£4,000. Many young officers have 
complained that the Government have 
got the £900 they received from them 
and yet other officers who had 
paid nothing were running up side by 
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side with them for promotion. With 
‘regard to the question of the quality of 
‘the swords, I may say that I have car- 
ried a sword nearly all my life, and have 
even suffered by it, and I am able to 
say that the best swords can be procured 
at Solingen. Even at Dettingen our 
soldiers carried swords manufactured 
in this place. For a long time the 
swords in use in the British Army 
have been made abroad. One of the 
finest swordsmen I ever kuew told me 
on one occasion that the hilt of the 
broadsword being found inconvenient, 
as it cut the accoutrements of the men, 
an order was issued for changing the 
pattern of the hilt, but as this could 
_not be effected without spending £100 
upon plant, Messrs Wilkinson were 
unable to effect the change, which, there- 
fore, had to be carried out in Germany. 


Sm GEORGE CAMPBELL (Kirk- 
caldy): The speech of the right hon. 
Gentleman the Secretary of State for 
War no doubt was exceedingly clear, as 
his speeches always are, so faras it went- 
I could not help, however, regretting 
that it did not go farther. I regret 
some things that he did not say. I re- 
gret that the right hon. Gentleman did 

not forestall what I had intended to say 
had I been able to bring on my Motion 
on going into Committee. However, the 
right hon. Baronet the Member or 
the Bridgetown Division of Glasgow 
(Sir George Trevelyan) forestalled a 
great deal of what I had intended to say, 
as also did the hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Leicester (Mr. Picton). I 
desire to support the Amendment of the 
hon. Member for Leicester, though I 
am not sure that I shall do it on the 
same grounds that he proposed it. I 
am not one of those wh. . feel quite easy | 
about our present position, and I am 
one of those who believe that we are by 
mo means safe from invasion. I am 
very much a man of peace; and I hope 
that should there in the future be great 
wars in Europe we shall not be involved 
in them. On the other hand, however, 
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are a proud and rather a bumptious, and 
also an aggressive people, to some ex- 
tent, and, therefore, no one can say what 
might happen. In the event of a 
war happening on the Continent we as 
neutrals might find our position pre- 
judiced, and as a matter of fact we 
never know when we might be drawn 
into hostilities. Well, I conceive 
that no Fleet we ean have can 
give us perfect protection, and I there. 
fore desire to see this country strong on 
shore, but for defensive, and not for 
offensive, purposes. I would, therefore, 
submit to the House these propositions— 
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| first, that we should provide for defence, 


and not offence. For. my own part, I 
rather wish to keep down the Regular 
Forces, and that whatever Army we 
have it should not be one which would 
enable us to vie with any Continental 
nation as a great military Power. i do 
not want the two Army Corps that are 
spoken of, for I think they will probably 
lead us on to misehief. We are much 
better without them. I am of opinion 
that we should provide for defence at 
home, which is a primary object, rather 
than provide for the defence of our 
Colonies, which is a secondary conside- 
ration. As regards our ysoreign posses- 
sions, my belief is that our self-govern- 
ing Colonies are now pretty well able to 
defend themselves. India can defend 
herself, with certain reciprocal assist- 
ance between herself and this country; 
and, as I say, with regard to the 
Colonies, though I do not deprecate our 
possession of them, I do not, I 
must say, regard our connection 
with them as vital to our strength. 
The principal object of the Motion I put 
on the Paper is to urge that we should 
have a complete plan for the de- 
fence of these islands. The right hon. 
Baronet the Member for the Bridgeton 
Division said that we want a scheme 
which shall combine the Army, Militia, 
Volunteers, and all our Forces; but I 
want to combine not only the land, but 
the naval and coast defences. The next 
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proposition I wish to submit is that, 
under the present conditions of service, 
no regular Army which we can have is 
sufficient for the defence of these islands. 
The Secretary of State hopes to he able 
to put in these Islands a regular Force 
of 80,000 men. I apprehend that in- 
cludes Ireland ; if it does, the force for 
the defence of Great Britain is greatly 
diminished. Then the Secretary of 
State gave his reasons why the Army 
Reserve is not a force easily available. 
He told us how unwilling employers are 
to let their men go; indeed, f think the 
right hon. Gentleman proved the case 
that the Army Reserve, as it stands, is 
not a force on which we can rely. I do 
not think we shall ever be secure in 
these Islands until we have a thoroughly 
reliable citizen force. There is another 
proposition I have to submit, and 
it is that the system of armed 
eitizens to defend our homes is the 
greatest ae security for peace. 
The Regular Services are always crying 
out for war and for aggressive policy. 
(No, no!”) Well, perhaps I am 
wrong. I admit that there are many 
sensible men in the Army and Navy, 
many men who, having seen service, 
would be the last to precipitate war. 
But there is among younger men in both 
services a spirit encouraged by popular 
feeling in favour of war. But in the 
case of a citizen army, people do not like 
to see their husbands, sons, and lovers 
sent out to risk their lives. We have a 
Volunteer Army of which we may he 
proud, and a Militia which in many re- 
spects is efficient; but there is no suffi- 
cient organization. and combination of 
these forces with the Regular Army so 
as to be able to meet a sudden invasion. 
According to the statement and speech 
of the Secretary of State, thereis afalling 
off in the Militia and Volunteers, and I 


has suggested anything sufficient. The 
Volunteers ought to be treated more 
liberally. I hear on all sides that the! 
officers of Volunteers are not able to 
keep up the force, though they spent! 
large sums on it out of their own means. 
It is very unreasonable to expect them 
todo so. With regard to our coast de- 
fences, the Secretary of State has not 
put the subject in a sufficiently promi- 
nent shape before the Committee. The 
right hon. Gentleman told the Committee 
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that corre amg have — _ for 
garrisoni e ports; but what 

vision baa” beta made for the Oa 
coast defence of the kingdom I yy not 
know. Kirkcaldy, the constituency 
which I represent, is one of the most 
exposed in the country, and I 
should like to know what prepa- 
rations has been made for its defence. 
Perhaps the right hon. Gentleman will 
tell us what he means whon he says he 
proposes to assist those localities which 
assist themselves. The town of Kirk- 
caldy has assisted itself as largely as it 
could be expected to do. The people 
have not only a good show of Rifle 
Volunteers, but also of Artillery Yolun- 
teers. In addition, the county of Fife 
has a very large and efficient force of 
Artillery Volunteers. Under these cir- 
cumstances the Secretary of State may 
be prepared to give us sufficient guns to 
destroy any cruisers which may come to 
blow us to pieces. At present there are 
in Kirkealdy only a few guns, not more 
formidable than pop-guns, while the 
garrison only consists of three men. 
Now, with regard to the question’ of 
Colonial contribution, the Secretary of 
State proposes, according to the state- 
ment he has circulated, that there should 
be an additional contribution of £30,000. 
I cannot help thinking that the Oolonies 
have been treated with such indulgence 
that they will tryto evade the payment 
of every farthing you propose to put 
upon them. Malta may bea very 
important station, but I am not quite 
sure that we should not be better with- 
out it; at any rate, its possession is not 
at all so important as our home defence. 
The contribution from the Colonies is 
miserably inadequate. I find that in 
the Oolonies, exclusive of Egypt, 
we maintain 30,640 men, at a cost of 
£1,986,352. In addition, there is the 
cost of arms, ammunition, barracks, 
sea transport, and the non-effective 
Services. In reality, the real cost 
of the 30,000 men is nearly £4,000,000 
a year, What is the contribution of 
the Colonies towards this sum? At 
present it is £114,000; if you get the 
proposed addition it will only be 
£144,000. I say that this is miserably 
inadequate. I protest against treating 
the Colonies with the excessive indul- 
gence accorded to them. I do not see 
why rich Ovlonies should benefit by the 
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protection of this country, and practi- 
cally pay nothing for it. Newfoundland, 
Bermuda, Halifax, the West India 
Islands, contributé nothing, neither does 
Cape Oolony. Natal pays £4,000; 
Mauritius formerly paid £18,000, but 
now only pays £15,000; Ceylon used to 
py £43,000; it now pays £34,000. 

he Straits Settlements pay £35,000, 
instead of £44,000 as formerly. I 
think these facts justify me in 
saying that the mother country is 
not being treated fairly in this matter. 
Now there is one other very important 
question which has not been touched 
upon in this debate, and that is, the 
utilization of the non-effective force. I 
want to see a large portion of the non- 
effective force available for the citizen 
army which I wish to see organized. 
Enormous expense isincurred by the pro- 
vision of retiring allowances for officers 
who are comparatively young men. I 
do not by any means grudge the retiring 
allowances, if, at the same time, the 
officers are utilized in connection with the 
citizen army. It is notorious that we 
have not a sufficient supply of officers 
for the Militia and the Volunteers, and, 
therefore, I believe that by the intro- 
duction of a judicious system those 
officers who will willingly engagein serv- 
ing their country in this way may be util- 
ized. I hope something will be done to 
make an arrangement of this kind. 
Just one word with regard to a question 
which has already been mentioned in 
the debate—namely, the great necessity 
which exists for dividing the Army into 
a real short service Army and a real long 
service Army. I do not agree with the 
suggestion that a separate Army for 
India is desirable; there are great 
dangers in having a European Army for 
India alone; but I certainly desire two 
classes of soldiers—one which does not 
wish to go abroad, but which is anxious 
to perform military along with civilian 
duties, and another class which will 
make eoldiering a profession. The noble 
Lord the Member for Rossendale (the 
Marquess of Hartington) made a serious 
beginning in that direction, and I am 
somewhat disappointed that nothing is 
said on the subject in the present state- 
ment of the Secretary of State for War. 
Iam sure that is the way in which to 
make the Army fitted to meet the exi- 
gencies of thecountry. I heartily agree 


Sir George Campbell 
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sity of providing better barracks. When 
I compare the barracks provided in this 
rich country with those provided in 
poor country like Switzerland, I am 
ashamed of England in this respect. As 
to the Horse Artillery, I entirely dis- 
agree with the hon. and gallant 
Gentleman the Member for Hampshire 
(Sir F. Fitz Wygram). I have always 
thought the Horse Artillery a most ex- 
pensive force, and I am very glad it has 
been reduced. I have nothing more to 
say except that I hope we shall have 
from the Government some statement as 
to what they propose to do with regard 
to the defence of theseislands. Holding 
the views I do I must vote for the 
Amendment of the hon. Member for 
Leicester (Mr. Picton). 

Taz FINANCIAL SECRETARY 
to THE WAR DEPARTMENT (Mr, 
Broprick, Surrey): The hon, Gen- 
tleman the Member for Kirkaldy took a 
very comprehensive view of the require- 
ments of the country, but at the same 
time he protested vigorously against 
any increase of the Colonial forces. I 
do not gather whether he meant that 
the Colonies should look after them- 
selves. 


Sr G. CAMPBELL: To a reason- 


able extent. 


Me. BRODRICK: The hon. Gentle- 
man considers that the Colonies are not 
vital to us, and that their contributions 
are miserably inadequate. In short, he 
led us to understand that in his opinion 
it would be better if we looked after 
our own affairs and left the Colonies to 
look after theirs. I think the hon, 
Gentleman was a party to the expendi- 
ture on the coaling stations in which 
the House of Commons entered unani- 
mously two or three years ago. I do nof 
think any policy could be more ridicu- 


lous than that of providing armaments 
and fortifications and not providing men 
to serve them. The hon. Gentleman 
regretted that there was a reduction in 
the Militia and Volunteers, but surely 
he did not notice that the Volunteers, 
having come under a different standard 
of efficiency, are stronger in every 
particular than hitherto. 
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‘Sia G. CAMPBELL: There is a large 
decrease in the number of efficients. 


-» Mr. BRODRICK: The decrease is 
something like 3,000 in 225,000, and 
the men are forced to make a certain 
number of points in shooting. I think 
it is necessary that hon. Members 
who are to occupy the time of 
the Committee at length on 
military subjects should recognise the 
conditions under which military effi- 
ciency is to be gauged. When hon. 
Members talk of a great decrease of 
Volunteers, they ought to recognise that 
if we fix a very much higher standard of 
efficiency, and the Volunteers attain it 
o the extent of something like 97 per 
eent, there is really an increase of 
strength and not a decrease. It is only 
due to the Volunteers to make this 
remark, because the way in which they 
have responded to the call of my hon. 
Friend the Secretary of State for War 
is one which reflects the greatest credit 
onthe Force. The hon. Gentleman refer- 
ring to the statement that there will be 
80,000 men available for garrison duty, 
asked how we shall provide for the 
arrisoning of Ireland. The hon. 
Cen will be surprised to hear that 
the garrisoning of Ireland has been pro- 
vided for without counting on the 
80,000. If the hon. Member, instead 
of limiting his attention to the defence 
of Kirkcaldy, were to carry it a little 
further south and west, and notice the 
city of Edinburgh meeting the Secretary 
of State for War half way by providing 
the land for fortifications; if the right 
hon. Gentleman provided the guns, he 
would be doing very good service to the 
town of Kirkcaldy as well as to the 
Firth of Forth. Nothing is more im- 
portant than that the different localities 
should do something for themselves: 
The hon. Member does not see things 
in the light we do. Does he want all 
rts to be made military ports, like 
ortsmouth ? 

Sm G. CAMPBELL: No. I only 
meant to say the offer of the Govern- 
ment was not liberal enough; they 
have not met the ports half way. 
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Ms. BRODRICK: I do not know 
what the hon. Member would consider 
half way. The towns have gone no 
distance at all. 

Sr G@. CAMPBELL: More than the 
Government. 


Mr. BRODRICK: The Government 
offer to find works and guns if the town 
will find the land on which the guns 
are to be placed; and this, I think, is as 
far as the House of Commons can be 
expected to go. Then I pass to the 
extremely interesting speech of the 
hon. and gallant Member for Gal- 
way (Colonel Nolan). He spoke at 
some length on the provision made 
for guns; and asked us what 
promises or pledges we had given 
to contractors to induce them to supply 
guns within a definite time, and he ex- 
pressed his preference for definite orders, 
instead of indefinite pledges, such as 
were given, I believe, by Mr. Brand 
under the Government of 1884. He 
will be glad to hear that the contracts 
we propose to give will be definite con- 
tracts. It would be useless to expect 
the putting up of expensive machinery 
by indefinite promises of employment. 
They will be definite orders, as the 
noble Lord (Lord Randolph Churchill) 
was informed an hour or two ago, to fill 
the requirements of the Navy, as fore- 
shadowed in the speech of the First 
Lord of the Admiralty. We see our 
way to giving these contracts for 
adequate performance within the "i 
fied time; but the hon. and g t 
Member will excuse me if I do not go 
absolutely into this question ; it is better 
that this should not be pressed just now. 
The hon. and gallant Gentleman asked 
for open competition—open competition 
in the matter of big guns. Now, Iam 
sure those who have had any experience 
at the War Office will know the risk we 
should undergo in anything of the kind, 
and will have in mind the enormous 
issues at stake; but we have gone as 
far as we can to ascertain the number 
of firms who could compete, their terms, 
and what their requirements are. And 
upon this information my right hon. 
Friend will found satisfactory contracts. 
Then there were several questions put 
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in reference to the Magazine rifle, 
and the time when its distribution will 
take place. Well, we have every hope 
that the distribution of the rifles will 
begin before the close of the present 
financial year. Progress with the rifle 
has been delayed no doubt, until very 
recently, through difficulties arising be- 
fore the Small Arms Committee, but 
now every hitch is removed; the de- 

rtments at Enfield and at Birming- 
i are at work, and, as I said, the 
distribution will commence before the 
close of the financial year. 

Cotoner NOLAN: How many will 
be distributed ? 

Mr. BRODRICK: Seventy thousand 
or eighty thousand during the financial 
year will be manufactured for us and 
for the Indian Army. Their order will 
be executed parallel with ours. 

Coroner NOLAN: How many for 
India ? 

Mr. BRODRICK: About 30,000. 
There is one point I must not forget; 
it was raised by the hon. Member for 
North Birmingham (Mr. Kenrick). He 
expressed his belief that the Govern- 
ment were rather more inclined to 
favour Germany than England in the 
matter of sword manufacture. 

Mr. KENRIOK: I simply said that 
that was the impression abroad. I did 
not say that it was my own. 

Mz. BRODRICK: Speaking from 
his position and from his trade know- 
ledge, I feel that, coming from him, it 
is a point that I cannot pass over. 
There is no desire whatever of that 
kind, and if the hon. Member wants 
anything else to disabuse him of that 
idea, he has only to turn to the Estimates 
which are now before the House, and 
he will see that there is provision 
made for a great increase of workmen 
and expenditure on works proposed to be 
undertaken at Enfield and Birmingham 
during the next financial year. At 
Enfield, for instance, it is proposed to 
make an increase from 220,000 to 
250,000 on that account; and at Bir- 
mingham, where the hon. Member has 
speeial interest, from 35,000 this year 
to 65,000 in the coming year. This is 
in addition to the contract given to 
Mr. Mould, of Birmingham. He has 
received an order to the full extent of 
his own tender for 15,000 swords and 
bayonets, to be delivered, I think, 


Mr. Brodrick 
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all within the next financial year, or 
very soon afterwards. There is every 
desire to encourage the manufacture, 
not only at Government establishments 
like Enfield and Sparkbrook, of rifles,. 
swords, and bayonets, but also amo 

private firms, and I may say that if we 
can get any one single thing we need 
from the United Kingdom, we would 
infinitely prefer to get it there than 
from abroad. So far as this sword 
industry can be developed in Great 
Britain we shall lose no opportunity of 
doing our utmost to promote it. There 
is one other question which has been 
touched upon by the noble Lord the 
Member for Hampshire (Viscount 
Wolmer). He spoke with great know- 
ledge of the Militia, and he made 
several very valuable suggestions, 
pointing out how in his view the loss 
in the Militia could be lessened, and 
suggested, among other things, the 
localization of companies. He showed 
how recruits came from country and town 
districts, and of the latter the noble Lord 
did not seem to entertain a very high 
opinion. I confess there is great force 
in the arguments he used, and I am 
quite sure the Department will be ready 
to consider his suggestions. He also 
spoke of improving the system of recruit- 
ing, and found fault with the present 
permanent staff, saying that the relative 
success in obtaining efficiency was not 
sufficiently regarded. It is a suggestion 
that ought to be considered, and if it 
has not been considered it must be the 
fault of the commanding officers; they 
have only themselves to blame. But, 
of course, it was impossible for the noble 
Lord to bring forward definite instances. 
One thing I can say, that the sole reason 
why the present system was adopted and 
maintained—that of taking men actually 
in regiments of the Line and sending 
them to serve as adjutants in the Militia 
and Reserve Forces—was to preserve & 
class midway between the Army and the 
Reserve; that a man should have a 
stimulus, and not conelude—because his 
service in the Army was expired—that 
no more would be heard of him, but 
that he might serve in the Reserve Force 
and get promotion. I have no doubt 
that the remarks made by the noble Lord 
will bear fruit after the attention which 
he has directed to the subject. Certainly, 
the state of the Militia is not satisfactory 
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in regard to numbers; but, of course, 
there is the difficulty always to encounter 
that recruiting falls off when employ- 
ment becomes more bri My right 
hon. Friend will have no objection to 
consider what form an inquiry, such as 
that suggested, should take. Several 
other points have been raised, upon 
which, I think, I need not now dwell. 
In regard to the Amendment by the 
hon. Member for Leicester (Mr. Picton), 
I think it has been made so clear by 
my right hon. Friend that the sole object 
ef the increase made this year is to pro- 
vide efficient forces for the protection of 
those works the House of Commons has 
already sanctioned, that I need not fur- 
ther detain the Committee in justification 
of that. 

Mr. CAMPBELL - BANNERMAN 
(Stirling, &c.): I listened with interest 
and pleasure to the statement of the 
Secretary of State for War, and I must 
join with others in expressing my ad- 
miration of the activity, energy, inge- 
nuity, and ability with which he and the 
distinguished officers who assist him 
have, so far, under the conditions that 
were imposed upon them, developed the 
military resources of the country. But 
the main feature of the Estimates which 
arrests most attention and excites no 
slight degree of surprise and disappoint- 
ment is the proposal to increase the total 
expenditure upon the Army by no less 
than £600,000. At a time when the 
Government are recommending a large 
development and expansion of our naval 
strength, involving a heavy burden on 
the taxpayer, we might naturally expect 
that in the other branch of warlike ex- 
penditure there would have been promi- 
nently displayed a more than usually 
vigorous effort to effect savings which 
would, in some degree, afford compensa- 
tory relief. That surely would be the 
course taken by a prudent administrator 
under ordinary circumstances, and we 
anxiously scrutinized the Estimates to 
find the trace of such an_ effort. 
I find no snch traces, however, but on the 
contrary, the most prominent feature is 
this increase of £600,000. But there is 
more than this, because in the course of 
his speech, and in a quiet and casual 
way, the right hon. Gentleman informed 
the House that this was not the whole 
Military Budget, and that there were 
other financial proposals of an alarming 
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kind which the Government would have 
to submit by-and-bye to the House. I 
agree that the condition of much of our 
barrack accommodation is deplorable ; 
that it is desirable that the location of our 
troops should be reconsidered ; and that 
they should be concentrated so as to con- 
duce to greater economy and efficiency ; 
but I object to what was foreshadowed— 
namely, that the work will be effected by 
means of a loan, and I maintain that the 
House should be informed now what 
approximately will have to be paid for 
these needed reforms, the cost of which 
ought to be provided for out of the annual 
Estimates and not by means of a loan. 
It would have been better if the right 
hon. Gentleman had followed the exam- 
pe of his colleague the First Lord, and 
isclosed the whole demand, whether it 
was to be met by loan or by the taxation 
ofthe year. There is, I have said, little 
trace of saving in these Estimates. I am 
well aware, from personal experience, of 
the enormous difficulty of curbing the ex- 
penditure on these laudable and patriotic 
services, and as long as the system and 
organization of the Army remains as at 
peer this difficulty will continue. I 
now how one object after another is 
urged upon the Minister, and supported 
with overwhelming arguments ty his 
professional advisers, and it is almost 
impossible to say which should be 
allowed and which refused. But a 
limit to expenditure must be found 
somewhere, and in such a year as this 
that limit ought to be applied with more 
rigour than usual. Before making any 
general observations upon military 
policy, I will ask the Committee to con- 
sider the decreases and increases shown 
in the Estimates. In the statement on 
page 3 of the Estimates a distinction is 
drawn between those which are auto- 
matic and those which are due to 
licy and administration. The decreases 
ue to policy are set down at £92,300; 
but I notice one of the itemsis£14,200for 
Non-Effective Services in India; but 
surely thatisautomatic and in no way due 
to policy? The rest of the reductions are, I 
am bound to say, ofa satisfactory charac- 
ter. The reduction in the Army Pay 
Department is a matter upon which Imay 
specially congratulate my hon. Friend the 
Financial Secretary. The establishment 
of a system of station paymasters is an 
object that has been desired for twenty 
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years. I hope that the change may be 
earried a little further, and that these 
officers may be interchangeable with 
others in the Accountant General’s De- 
partment, so that they may have experi- 
ence in turn in discharging pay duties 
at out stations, and also in administration 
at headquarters. The increases which 
are due to changes of policy and adminis- 
tration amount to £612,000, of which 
the increase of the Army accounts for 
£100,000, and stores for £400,000. I 
do not object to the particular addition 
to the Army because it provides Native 
Corps and Lascars for the garrisoning of 
coaling stations. But the £400,000 
increase under the head of storesincludes 
£342,000 for guns, carriages, ammu- 
nition, and small arms, and it will be 
observed by looking at Vote 12 that this 
increase occurs upon an expenditure, for 
these sub-heads, of £1,000,000, which 
is a large provision to begin with. 
Without saying which particular item 
might be curtailed, there was surely here 
a wide field for that squeezing and pres- 
sure by which alone savings can be 
effected. I am too cautious and wily to 

oint to particular services that might 
ae been reduced, because the irre- 
futable arguments which have already 
been used by the Military Authorities 
for the purpose of convincing the right 
hon. Gentleman will immediately be 
advanced for my discomfiture. But I 
point to these large sums as, at least, 
offering a favourable field to a Minister 
anxious to make economies with a view 
to meet increases in other directions. 
Speaking of what formerly took place 
when the War Office Estimates included 
a provision for Navy guns, the right hon. 
Gentleman said it was a scandal when 
the Admiralty demand was cut down by 
the War Office, and this had been put an 
endto. It may have been a bad system, 
and I always advocated a change; but 
the right hon. Gentleman was inaccurate 
in speaking of the Admiralty elaim as 
being cut down ‘‘ by the War Office ;” if 
it was reduced it was with the assent of 
the First Lord, and it was done by him 
and the War Minister conjointly. Be- 
sides, so long as the War Office had to 
bear the charge, perhaps the Admiralty 
was induced to make demands in excess 
of actual requirements; and “scandal” 
is certainly a strong term to apply 
And now a word or two on nates 
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knotty point—the supply of swords, 
The right hon. Gentleman spoke of an 
order given to Solingen by one of his 
predecessors, and I believe that prede- 
cessor was the First Lord of the Trea- 
sury. ac E. Srannore: I said 
“several.” | Well, I was speaking of 
the latest, and if I recollect rightly what 
occurred was, that Mr. Mole undertook 
to make a certain number of swords, 
and the order for the remainder that 
were required was given to Solingen: 
Mr. Mould, however, was unable to 
supply all he had contracted for, but he 
offered to make the hilts if the Depart- 
ment would accept Solingen blades; 
whereupon the Department said, if they 
were to have Solingen blades after all, — 
they might as well have cheaper swords 
direct from Germany -at once. This 
incident explains what has puzzled a 
good many people in the country—that, 
owing to a great demand being exce 
tional and rare in England, the sword- 
making trade had almost vanished, and 
therefore we were obliged like the rest 
of the world to go to Solingen for swords. 
I am, however, glad to learn that 
this industry is mow _ reviving. 
Well, Sir, there has been another 
source of saving pointed to—namely, the 
Generals’ List, with which the right 
hon. Gentleman says he intends to deal. 
This is matter for congratulation; but I 
am even more suspicious about the Lieu- 
tenants’ List, because when once a man 
appears on that list he is practically 
guaranteed a career, vested rights can- 
not be touched, and itis an expensive 
matter to keep the flow of promotion 
going for all these. If you want to re- 
duce the charges for officers of the 
Army, what you have to do is to limit 
the entry of junior officers. I am 
afraid that of late, though not in the 
last year or two, there has beon a ten- 
dency to unduly increase the subalterns’ 
list. I was glad to gather from the 
observations of the right hon. Gentle- 
man that in future promotion to the 
Generals’ List will only be given those 
who hold or have held the command of 
a General. This is indeed the sound 
principle of promotion from one end of 
the Service to the other, that there 
should be no promotion to rank alone 
butthat rank should accompany selection’ 
for duty. I look back with satisfac- 
tion to the fact that during the short 
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time I was at the War Office, I for the 
first time introduced that principle in 
— to promotion to the rank of 
Colonel, and this did something to check 
the number of those officers, who were 
multiplying and replenishing the earth 
at an inordinate rate. I was glad to find 
in the War Office at that time a disposi- 
tion to act on the principle that officers 
should only be promoted to the rank of 
Colonel who held appointments as 
Colonels, and I hope it will now also 
be acted on in regard to Generals. 
But, Sir, the case for adverse criti- 
cism of these Estimates seems to be 
stronger than I have as yet put it. 
What is the position assumed by the 
Government as represented by the state- 
ment the other night of the noble Lord 
the First Lord of the Admiralty. They 
make an assertion to the House, and to 
the world, that the provision at present 
made for the defence of these shores 
and of our commerce and of the Empire 
at large is inadequate, and they found on 
that assertion their new shipbuilding 
policy. Now this is not the time to ex- 
press any opinion with regard to that 
statement, but I would point out that 
the defence of the Empire is partly naval 
and partly military, and it would appear 
to an unsophisticated mind that, in this 
composite undertaking, in proportion as 
the naval element is strengthened, it 
might be found practicable to modify 
ad reduce the military element. But 
there is more than this. Let me recall 
to the recollection of the House what 
occurred at this time last year. The 
hon. and gallant Member for Sussex 
My W. Barttelot) brought forward a 
otion for the appointment of a Com- 
mission to inquire into and report upon 
the requirements for the protection of 
the Empire. Li Bae bi ae! 
su especi y hon. an 
ioe Members Soieite, but Her 
Ktajesty’s Government in my judg- 
ment very rightly opposed it, as any 
such Commission of Inquiry would have 
been in derogation of the sound Consti- 
tutional principle which places the direct 
responsibility in this matter upon the 
Ministers of the Crown — a principle 
which is the corner-stone of our Parlia- 
mentary system of Government. The 
Government instead granted the hon. 
and gallant Gentleman a Committee of 
Inquiry into the higher organization of 
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the Admiralty and War Office, and I 
have much sym thy for my hon. and 
ant Friends, for, although they cheer- 

ly and innocently accepted this sub- 
stitute, it gave them nothing of what 
they desired. Besides this, however, 
Her Majesty’s Government appointed a 
Committee of Cabinet Ministers to in- 
quire into the whole military and naval 
position of the Empire, and this step I 
entirely approved of—it was the proper 
Constitutional course for them to pur- - 
sue. This Cabinet Committee has had 
uent meetings, and has had the 
advice and assistance of the principal 
| prerag authorities of the country. 
assume that it has not occupied itself 
with the smaller details of administra- 
tion, with questions of the best 
type of ships and the best form 
of guns. I assume that it has in- 
quired into great questions of naval and 
military policy with a view to our hav- 
ing some definite principle in the matter, 
for that is what is demanded not only 
in the country, but, above all, by the 
officers who are interested in the two 
Services. The time is favourable for 
determining this great question,—for 
what purpose our Army is maintained, 
and what strength and organization is 
required for that purpose. Military 
policy obviously depends upon foreign 
policy, and at the present time there is 
apparently and ostentatiously a practi- 
cal concord upon the subject of foreign 
policy. Both political Parties profess 
one rege of foreign policy, which 
is that, while willing to give friendly 
advice, we shall entirely abstain from 
any interference in Continental politics. 
at is the inference, as affecting our 
milita licy, to. be drawn from that 
fact? It is that we must abandon defi- 
nitely all idea of placing on the Conti- 
nent the six or ten, or perhaps 15 or 20 
Army Oorps which Continental inter- 
ference would imply, and that we should 
restrict our Army to the protection of 
India and our Colonies and to our own 
domestic defence. There are many men 
of great authority who maintain that, 
with a sufficiently strong Navy, invasion 
of this country would become impossible. 
What they say is that whileour Fleet 
holds the seas no one would dare to in- 
vade us, and that, if by any misfortune 
our Fleet lost the command of the seas, 
no one would need to invade us. That 
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is an extreme view, which I, for one, am 
not prepared to adopt. But it is easy to 
see how intimately the great military 
question I refer to is connected with 
the question of our naval strength. I 


will only refer for a moment to Ire-| 


land; but everybody must know that 
if by some poliey we succeed in secur- 
ing to the Government of that country 
the respect and support of the people of 
Ireland, we shall at once disengage a 
large number of the troops employed in 
Ireland. However, I will pass by that 
subject, because it brings in other 
questions of Party policy. But on the 
mere ground of the distribution of naval 
and military duties in the work of our 
national defence, I am interested te 
know whether the question of the 
numbers and the preparedness of the 
Land Forces as a whole wasconsidered by 
the Committee of the Government when 
they resolved to increase the Navy, and 
whether the conclusion that they formed 
could be stated? My strong belief is 
that if a sufficient, a reasonable, and a 
gradual increase were given to the naval 
power of this country, and if it were 
openly and formally recognized that we 
were not to provide for taking any part 
in European warfare, a most material 
modification and reduction might be 
possible in the Army with great eco- 
nomical results, and with no loss to the 
efficiency of the Army for those limited 
purposes for which we should have to 
maintain it. The suggestion of my 
hon. Friend, that there should be a 
separate Indian and Oolonial Army, is 
not a practical solution of the difficulty 
as far asI can judge. I am fully alive 
to the fact that to speak of such 
a modification as I have indicated 
is much easier than to effect 
it. Last year I explained to the House 
the difficulties in the way of a satisfac- 
tory alteration in the system of our 
Army. I confess, however, that my 
hopes were high that the present Go- 
vernment might accomplish the task. 
They have advantages which other Go- 
vernments do not possess. They are 
strong in the very quarter of tradition 
and prejudice in which the impediments 
arise, and they are the masters and the 
controllers of those Conservative forces. 
Their action, therefore, would not arouse 
the jealousy and enmity which a Liberal 
Government would have to encounter in 
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dealing with these t reforms. Yet 
apparently nothing been done, and 
no principle has been laid down. We 
are to go on in the old hand-to-mouth 
way, merely asking for as much as a 
reluctant Parliament will give. There 
is, indeed, the imaginary standard of 
two Army Oorps—an ideal adopted by 
the military authorities in sheer despair 
of having any definite principle laid 
down, and as furnishing at least some 
object up to which they might work. 
But what is an Army Corps? It is a 
body of troops composed of the different 
arms in certain prescribed proportions 
which foreign Armies find most suitable 
for great campaigns, in conterminous 
countries on the Continent of Europe— 
the very service on which we shall never 
employ our Army at all. Whoreas if 
we wish to reinforce our garrison in 
India, or to send out some small expe- 
dition to Egypt or the Cape, the first 
thing we have to do is to disturb and 
break up our Army Corps. I cannot 
think that I am alone in thinking this 
an unsatisfactory picture of the organi- 
zation of our Army; and thus m 

objection to these Estimates is twofold. 
In the first place, I complain that 
£600,000 should be added to the public 
burdens at a time when greatly increased 
expenditure is asked in regard to the 
Navy ; and, in the second place, I object 
to these Estimates, because they disclose 
no comprehensive policy, no definition 
of the uses and duties of the Army, 
and no adaptation of the Army to 
those duties and uses such as a pro- 
tracted and close investigation by the 
Government justified the Committee in 
expecting at their hands. My hon. 
Friend the Member for Leicester has 
moved a reduction in the number of 
men; I have said that these particular 
men are the native gunners to work the 
defences of the coaling stations already 
provided with the approval of Parlia- 
ment. Icannot, therefore, vote against 
them. And apart from this a reduction 
would hardly be possible under the 
present organization; with another 
organization, as I have said, certain 
things could be done; but with the 
present organization I recognize the 
extreme difficulty of saving any money 
at all. So that, while si iret 


with the Amendment, I cannot su 
it. Iam particularly anxious to know 
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from the Secretary of State what sum of 
money would be asked for barracks. 

*Mr. E.STANHOPE: I think that after 
the speech of the right hon. Gentleman 
it is only right that I should offer one 
or two observations. Among the subjects 
which the right hon. Gentleman has in- 
troduced to the notiee of the Committee 
is that of the two Army Corps which it 
has been the object of the War Office 
for the last two or three years to get 
into a state of thorough organization. 
I was under the impression that the 
beginning of the organization of those 
two Army Oorps was in the administra- 
tion of the right hon, Gentleman him- 
self. If now the right hon. Gentleman 
thinks fit to despise and condemn them, 
then all I can say is that under the right 
hon. Gentleman the Regular and Auxili- 
ary Forces had no organization at all. 
The right hon. Gentleman has based 
most of the remarks he has made on the 
assumption that the Navy programme 
will be accepted. 

*Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN : 
No; I said that the Government who 
proposed the one ought not to have pro- 
posed the other. 

*Mr. E. STANHOPE: If the right 
hon. Gentleman is going to reject the 
Navy Estimates as well, he does not 
desire at ail to aim at the proper defence 
of the country, 

*Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN : 
Let the right hon. Gentleman postpone 
the consideration of the Army Estimates 
till the opinion of the House was taken 
on the other proposals. 

*Mr. E. STANHOPE: Inever heard a 
more illogical proposition. The right 
hon. Genslonsie is going to postpone the 
Army Estimates, and then he is going to 
vote against the Navy Estimates. 

*Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN : 
I did not say so. 

*Mr. E. STANHOPE: Well, is he or 
is he not? One way or the other, he 
ought to provide for the defence of the 
country. The most important part of 
the speech of the right hon. Gentleman 
was that in which he asked whether the 
present Army Estimates were the result 
of careful deliberation. I should like to 
tell the right hon. Gentleman and the 
country that the result of the delibera- 
tions of the Committee of the Cabinet 
was the Army Estimates now before 
Parliament.. They deliberately con- 
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sidered what was necessary for the Army 
and the Navy. The one thing most 
wanted for the Army was the completion 
of the garrisons for the coaling stations. 
I do not think the right hon. Gentle- 
man at all objected to that increase of 
the garrisons. The other point to which 
the right hon. Gentleman called atten- 
tion was the proposed increase in regard 
to barracks, and the right hon. Gentle- 
man wanted to know what sum would be 
asked for that purpose. I entirely 
decline to give him any information at 
all on a matter which is under the con- 
sideration of the Government until we 
have a complete scheme to put before 
Parliament. The right hon. Gentleman 
complained of that large expenditure, 
but surely he could not have read a line 
of the evidence before the Committee 
last year, which clearly showed that if 
any attempt was to be made to deal with 
the barracks of this country in a satis- 
factory manner it must be by a large 
permanent expenditure. Any ordinary 
private trader dealing with a matter of 
that kind would immediately propose a 
capital expenditure, because he would 
know that, on the ground of economy 
alone, he was justified in making that 
expenditure; and he would also know 
that it would be a saving to the expen- 
diture of the country. I believe that we 
ought at once to try and put the 
barracks in a satisfactory condition. 
The right hon. Gentleman admits that 
our barracks.are in a deplorable con- 
dition. I want to know where did he 
find that out, and I beg of him to an- 
swer this question. Did he find it 
out' when he was in office in 1886? 
If he did, all I can say is that I never 
saw in any of the Estimates he laid be- 
fore Parliament the smallest indication 
of any desire on his part to remedy that 
state of things. If the right hon. Gen- 
tleman has only now found it out, surely 
he might, instead of the carping criti- 
cism in which he has indulged, give the 
Government an opportunity of making 
their proposals to Parliament, and of 
trying to remedy a condition of things 
which, he said, was deplorable, without 
waiting for that interminable length of 
time which will be required if no in- 
crease be made upon the sum ordinarily 
voted for the barracks, The right hon. 
Gentleman has also complained because 
I described as a “‘ scandal” the cutting 
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down by the War Office in 1886 of the 
Estimates proposed by the Admiralty ; 
but I certainly think it is a scandal that 
after the Admiralty has put forward 
Estimates for the purpose of carrying 
out the services they think necessary, 
the War Office should cut out all the 
ammunition for the quick-firing guns. 
That is a thing which no Government 
ought to allow. 

*Mz. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN : 
The right hon. Gentleman speaks of 
the War Office cutting out certain items. 
In 1886, when the Estimates of the 
War Office and the Admiralty were 
considerably reduced, nothing in the 
Admiralty Estimate was cut down by 
the War Office. It was cut down as a 
matter of Cabinet policy, with the con- 
sent of the First Lord of the Admiralty 
and of the Secretary of State for War. 


*Mr. E. STANHOPE: I entirely ac- 
cept the explanation of the right hon- 
Gentleman. It was a matter of Cabinet 
policy that quick-firing guns should be 
provided for the Navy without ammuni- 
tion. I am content to accept that ex- 
planation, and if the present Govern- 
ment has endeavoured in their time to 


provide a remedy for the state of things 
produced by such a result, I do not 
think they have laboured in vain. I 
earnestly entreat the Committee now to 
come a decision on the question raised 
by the hon. Member opposite. I know 
that a good many hon. Members wish 
to raise other questions of great import- 
ance upon these Estimates, but they will 
have an opportunity of doing so at a 
later stage. 


Mr. BRADLAUGH: I am not aware 
on what other Vote save Vote 5 it will 
be possible to raise the question I 
desire to raise this evening, or I should 
aceede to the appeal of the right hon. 
Gentleman at once. The point I wish 
to bring to his notice is one which twice 
last year I understood the right hon. 
Gentleman to promise to consider, and 
one which is attended by so much hard- 
ship, and provocative of so much ill- 
feeling in the Channel Islands, that I 
think it absolutely necessary to bring it 
to. the attention of the Committee—I 
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refer to the Channel Islands Militia. At 
present the Militia there are burdensome 
in the highest degree to the poorer 
classes, the wealthier class being en- 
tirely untouched, while for what it costs 
to those parts of the country there is 
nothing whatever to show. 


*Mr. E. STANHOPE: I feel sure the 
hon. Gentleman may raise this question 
on Vote 5. 

Mr. BRADLAUGH: If the right 
hon. Gentleman undertakes that I shall 
have an opportunity on Vote 5, I will 
give way. 

*Mr. E. STANHOPE: Unless the 
Chairman should object on Standin 
Orders—and I hope he will not—we wi 
take the discussion on Vote 5. 

Tue CHAIRMAN : I see on page 6 
of the Votes in Supply, Vote 5, a Vote 
for the Channel Islands Militia, so 
that it would be perfectly relevant to 
that Vote. 


Mr. BRADLAUGH: Then I will 
not press it further now. 

*Mr. CREMER: I beg to move, Sir, 
that you report Progress, and ask leave 
to sit again. I donot think the pro- 
posals of the Government have been 


adequately discussed, and I, therefore, 
hold that a good deal more time should 
be given to the very important questions 
which have been brought under notice. 
It is perfectly monstrous that we should 
not have the opportunity of discussin 
on this Vote the extraordinary pro 
with regard to the defence of London. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Chairman report Progress 
and ask leave to sit again.”—( Mr. 
Cremer.) 

*Mr. E. STANHOPE: I must again 
appeal to the Committee upon this sub- 
ject. It is absolutely necessary for us 
to comply with our statutory obliga. 
tions, and the time at our disposal for 
doing so is exceedingly short. Seeing 
that the hon. Member will have an 
opportunity of discussing the subjects 
in which he is interested upon other 
Votes,and that the Motion for Adjourn- 
ment, if carried, would simply have the 
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effect of ing the business of the 
House at a critical period, I hope the 
hon. Gentleman will allow the Vote be- 
fore the Committee to be taken. 

*Mr. CHILDERS : The Vote might be 
further discussed to-morrow at the 
Morning Sitting which the Government 
have obtained for Supply. 

*Tur CHANCELLOR or tHe EX- 
CHEQUER (Mr. Goscuen, St. George’s, 
Hanover Square): I would remind 
the right hon. Gentleman that the Sup- 
plementary Estimates are put down for 
the Morning a to-morrow, and 
there are many subjects involved in 
them which Mémbers are anxious’ to 
discuss. Hon. Members will be able to 
discuss matter connected with the Vote 
now before the Committee on other 
Votes. 

Mr. ILLINGWORTH (Bradford, 
W.): In supporting the Motion for 
Progress, I would point out that nearly 
the whole of the evening has been 
taken up by the discussion of matters 
connected with Army organization, 
while on the question of policy 
jnvolved in the increased Estimates of 
the Army and Navy scarcely a word has 
been said. I confess that I am not con- 
cerned in the technicalities that have 
been raised, but I feel that on the foreign 
policy upon which the proposed enor- 
mous increase of expenditure is based 
we ought to have ample time for con- 
sideration. I come from a part of the 
country where the military feeling is not 
so strong as in the Metropolis. Of course 
hon. and gallant Gentlemen connected 
with the Army and Navy love to fan the 
military feeling ; but the people of this 
country generally regard the matter from 
quite another point of view. I am 
amazed that when we want to go into 
the foreign policy of the Government 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer should 
tell us of the necessity for discussi 
certain paltry Supplementary Estimates 
to-morrow, while, as regards the two 
great Services of the country, the cost of 
which is to be enormously increased, wé 
are to have nothing to do but vote the 
Ways and Means. I, for one, am deter- 
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mined to for a further opportunity 
of discussing the question involved 
in the statement submitted to the Com- 
mittee this evening. We are always 
promised something at subsequent 
stages, but when we hace voted the men 
right hon. Gentlemen opposite say, 
“You have given us the men; surely 
you will give us the means.” I consider 
the House of Commons will be failing 
in its duty if it do not insist on discuss- 


ing the policy on which the t pro- 
posal is based, and I therefore support 
the Motion for Progress. 


Lorpv R. OHURCHILL : I hope the 
hon. Member who moved the adjourn- 
ment will modify his intentions, seeing 
that the Secretary of State has given an 
undertaking that the passing of the 
Vote under discussion will not prevent 
us from discussing points which might 
be raised upon it on ather Votes. If the 
hon. Member allows the Government to 
take the Vote, public business will be 
forwarded a step, and he will not forfeit 
a single right which he sses of ex- 

ressing his views to the Committee. 

he time at the disposal of hon. Mem- 
bers for the discussion of matters of im- 
portance is short, and if we drive any Go- 
vernment into a corner they become des- 
perate—perfectly desperate—and make 
a grab at all the time of private Mem- 
bers. If private Members insist upon 
their rights at inopportune moments 
they lose all. On the ground of com- 
mon sense as well as of policy, and in 
the interest of the taxpayer and of free 
discussion, I would urge the hon. Mem- 
ber not to persevere with his Motion. 


*Mrz. CHILDERS: I have not the 
Smallest wish to embarrass the Govern- 
ment. If I understand the right hon, 
Gentleman correctly, we can take Naval 
Supply on Thursday, the Vote on Account 
on Monday, and then there remain only 
five or six Votes in the Supplem 
Estimates, four of which are unop f 
This Vote can thus be taken to-morrow. 
It is, therefore, only reasonable that the 
Committee should report Progress. 


Mz. GOSCHEN: I do not know 
whether the right hon. Gentleman means 
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ment may be absolutely certain that the 
Navy Vote will be taken on Thursday. 
My right hon. Friend suggested that 
to-morrow should be devoted to the 
Army, Thursday to the Navy, Monday 
next to the Vote on Account, and Tues- 
day to'the Supplementary Votes. That 
involves three propositions—namely, 
that the Government are certain to get 
the Navy Vote on Thursday, the Vote 
‘on Account on Monday, and the Sup- 
plementary Votes on Tuesday. The 
Government understand that there is a 
large number of questions to be raised 
on the Vote on Account. The Govern- 
ment are not prepared to run the risk 
which would be involved; at least, we 
are entitled to vote against the Motion 
to report Progress. If we do not get 
the Army Vote to-night, we must have 
the Navy Vote on Thursday, the Vote 
on Account on Monday, and the Sup- 
plementary Votes on Tuesday. 


Mr. MOLLOY: What has been said 
amounts to this—that we shall not get 
the Army Vote to-night. 


Mr. GOSCHEN: I listened to the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Mid Lothian the other day, and he 
acknowledged that the House would be 
bound to vote the money in time to 
carry on the Government of the country. 
Therefore, there is no choice. We are 
using no threats whatever. All we say 
is—and I believe with the concurrence 
of right hon. Gentlemen opposite— 
that we must get the money within a 
certain time. 

Mr. MOLLOY: It may not be the 
fact so far as the right hon. Gentleman 
is concerned, but it amounts to this—that 
we are now coming to the custom of 
the Estimates being forced through 
the House without anything like 
adequate discussion. I quite agree 
with the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer that some Votes of a 
non-contentious character may have 
been discussed at some length ; but here 
we havea Vote which involves the whole 
policy of this country and its foreign 
policy, and to ask the Committée to 

Ur, Goschen 
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close the discussion to-night is really 
absurd to common-sense men. We are 
told that we can have a general discus- 
sion on the items. I venture to say we 
would very soon be out of order if 
we did anything of the sort. We are 
accustomed to the ruli of the 
Chairman, and we know that in dis. 
cussing a particular Vote we have to 
keep within the limits of that Vote. Now, 
the Government are taking their Esti- 
mates in a microscopic fashion; they are 
of so little importance. Yet the - 
tary for War has made five hes, 
and his Under Secretary two. My hon. 
Friend by my side rose, and on two occa- 
sions he was interrupted by the Secre- 
tary for War. One of the right hon. 
Gentleman’s (the Secretary for War's) 
speeches was a mere repartee s 

rot one by the right hon. Gentleman 
(Mr. Campbell-Bannerman). It was 
merely a personal encounter between 
the present and past War Secretaries. 
Several of us who have formed some 
opinion upon this subject desire to give 
expression to it; and looking at it 
fairly, it seems utterly impossible that 
this debate should close, and I protest 
against putting the House to the 
trouble of taking a Division. 


Mr. GOSCHEN: I move that the 
Question be now put. 


THE CHAIRMAN withheld his as- 
sent, and declined to put that Question. 


Debate resumed. 


Mr. BIGGAR (Cavan): I think the 
proposition of the Government is ab- 
surd. The argument, as I understand, 
was this—that we must first of all vote 
the money, and get the reasons for the 
Vote afterwards. Now, I take it that 
that is beginning at the wrong end. 


It being Midnight, the Motion to re- 
port Progress lapsed without Question 
put, and the Chairman left the Chair to 
make his Report to the House. 


House resumed. 
Progress reported. 


House adjourned at five minutes 
after Twelve o'clock. 
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HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Tuesday, 12th March, 1889. 


VANCOUVER’S ISLAND—DEFENCE OF 
THE HARBOUR OF ESQUIMAULT. 


QUESTION. 


Lorpv SUDELEY had on the Paper 
the following Question: —To ask the 
Secretary of State for the Colonies 
whether. the Dominion Government of 
Canada have assented to the proposed 
arrangements for the defence of the 
harbour of Esquimault, in Vancouver’s 
Island, which he stated last year had 
been sent out on the 12th June, 1888 ; 
whether ‘the contemplated works have 
been commenced, and the armaments 
sent out; whether the Government will 
now state the date when the fortifications 
of this important harbour (being the 
headquarters of our Navy on the Pacific 
Station) will be completed, and the guns 
placed in position ? 

Lorpv ELPHINSTONE: I have to 
ask my noble Friend opposite (Lord 
Sudeley) whether he will be good enough 
to postpone for a short time the Question 
which he has put upon the Paper. If 
he will repeat the Question on a future 
occasion, I shall be able to give a much 
more complete and definite answer than 
I could at present. 

_ Lorp SUDELEY : I have no objec- 
tion, of course, to postponing the Ques- 
tion, as the noble at asks ; but I sin- 
cerely hope that the Government really 
intend to press forward this matter to a 
settlement. As your Lordships are 
aware, it is quite nine months ago since 
this Question was fully discussed, and 


the Colonies then stated clearly that the 
Government intended at once to fortify 
the harbour of Esquimault, and to make 
it secure; but, as far as I have been 
able to discover, up to the present 
moment nothing has really been done. 
Although this is our only harbour and 
coaling station on that coast, it is still 
unfortified and undefended; and there 
can be no doubt that if war with Russia 
should break out a great attempt would 
be made to seize and occupy it. I sin- 
cerely hope that the Government will 
really push the matter forward, and en- 
deavour to get the Dominion Govern- 
ment to make some arrangement in 
regard to it. 
House adjourned at half past Four o’clock, 
to Thursday next, a quarter 
past Ten o'clock. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Tuesday, 12th March, 1889. 





The House met at Two of the clock. 
PRIVATE BUSINESS. 


nediae PRO 
NORTH BRITISH RAILWAY BILL (by 
Order’). 
SECOND READING. 
Order for Second Reading read. 
Motion made and Question proposed, 


‘“«That the Bill be now read a second 
time.’’ : 


Mr. HUNTER (Aberdeen, N.) inti- 
mated that he did not intend to move 
the Motion of which he had given notice 





the noble Lord the Secretary of State for 
VOL. CCCXXXIII. [ramp senizs.] 


for the rejection of the Bill. 
3M 











1491 Vorth British 
Question, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read 
a second time,”’ put, and agreed to. 


Mr. HUNTER: I beg to move, 
“That all persons who have presented 
Petitions against the Bill praying to be 
heard against the expediency of allow- 
ing the North British Railway Com- 

to build a hotel or earry on hotel 
business in Edinburgh, be heard by 
themselves, their Counsel, Agents, and 
Witnesses, upon their Petition if they 
think fit, and Counsel heard in favour 
of the Bill against such Petition.” The 
uestion which I desire to bring under 
ote ef the House is one of con- 
siderable general importance. A peti- 
tion in reference to this Bill has been 
ledged by various parties—some feuars, 
aome shareholders, and some hotel 
keepers in Edinburgh—and the object 
of my Motion is that that petition 
shall be referred by the House 
te the Committee on the Bill. It is 
neeossary that I should take that course 
beeause by the interpretation put on 
the Standing Orders by the Court of 
Referees hotel-keepers would not have 
& loeus standi to oppose the Bill. I am 
not going to quarrel with the Court of 
Referees on the application which they 
have adopted of a somewhat general 
rule, but I think it will be necessary for 
the House seriously to consider whether 
the construction is not far too narrow 
and entirely contrary to the public inter- 
ests. The point of objection to the Bill 
is that it adds to the proper functions of 
@ railway company that which is no 
part of their business, viz., the business 
of an hotel-keeper. That statement will 
be disputed, but no one can read the 
Bill without seeing that the Com- 
pany are attempting to obtain powers 
in an indirect manner. That will 
be a -question for the Committee; 
but even granted that it is desir- 
able that railway :ompanies should 
add to their proper business of carriers 
innumerable other occupations, I think 
before that is done that those who are 
interested in the trades which these 
great. monopolists seek to absorb have 
a right to be heard before the Committee 
on the subject. I think the policy 
hitherto adopted of permitting railway 
companies to undertake all sorts of 
ereupations has been disastrous to share- 
helders themselves. In America, where 
railway companies are much more 
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owerful, 
they have, by the wisdom of the Legis- 
lature of the United States, been most 
rigorously confined to their own business, 
Every railway company must be a 
monopoly to a greater or less extent, 
and the policy of the State ought 
to be to restrict that monopoly 
within the narrowest possible limits, 
and, as far. as possible, to bring com: 
tition into play, because they know t 
the public are better served by com 
tition than by any monopoly. Parlia- 
ment awoke to the necessity of stopping 
the aggrandizing spirit of railways in 
regard to steamboat traffic. It appeared 
at onetime as if the whole steamboat 
traffic of our ports would be absorbed 
by the railway companies. The 
Court of Referees, however, held 
that steamboat owners-should be allowed 
to appear before the Committee as 
competitors in the business of carrying, 
and besides that, a Standing Order was 
introduced under which every railway 
company which sought for steamboat 
powers were compelled to put the words 
«Steamboat Powers” on the title of 
their Bills, so as to attract atten- 
tion and give an invitation to steam- 
ship owners, to appear and state 
their views before the Committee. 
Everyone knows that if thereis no peti- 
tion against a Bill, itis not referred toa 
Select Committee, and the merits of the 
question are, therefore, never properly 
discussed, for however anxious the 
Chairman of Committees may be to look 
at the question from the point of view of 
the public interest, he is not armed with 
the knowledge that would be brought 
before the Committee by a genuine op- 
ponent. I know that in a number of 
cases hotel powers have been given to 
railway companies. It may be thought 
doubtful whether railway com 
should be allowed to become thg builders 
of hotels, but it is certainly bad 
policy to allow them to become 
the managers. The business of an hotél 


keeper depends upon individual 
energy, and cannot be discharged 
by a huge joint stock com 


pany. And if there is one 

more than another on which both the 
directors and chairmen of com ie 
refuse to inform their shareholders, it is 


as to the success of their hotels. In these 


circumstances one is not uncharitable 
in hazarding the conclusion that the 
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reason is because they are working 


borne by the general body of travellers, 
who do not use the hotel. [ do not 
ask the House to decide the question, or 
to express an opinion upon it, but simply 
to allow it to be disctssed in Com- 
mittee, and to allow hotel keepers, and 
others interested in the measure, to state 
their case, and to allow the Committee 
to form a judgment on the whole 
merits of the question. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 


‘‘That all persons who have presented Peti- 
tions against the Bill praying to be heard 
against the expediency of allowing the North 
British Railway Company to build a hotel or 
¢arry on hotel business in Edinburgh, be heard 
by themselves, their Counsel, Agents, and 
Witnesses, upon their Petition if they think fit, 
and Counsel heard in favour of the Bill against 
such Petition.” —(Mr. Hunter.) 


*Mr. BAIRD (Glasgow, Central): The 
hon. Member for North Aberdeen (Mr. 
Hunter) professes to be very much in 
favour of the delegation of the authority 
of this House; but, at the same time, 
he is disputing the authority of a tribunal 
which has already been set up to déal with 
this very question. To a certain extent, I 
believe that the Motion of the 
hon. Member is altogether un- 
necessary, seeing that there are share- 
holders of the company who are opposed 
to my part of the scheme, and who will 
be entitled to be heard before the Select 
Committee. The hon. Member has 
gone into the question of whether rail- 
way companies should be allowed to own 
and manage hotels, but seeing that 
many of the railway companies do at 
the present moment hold and manage 
hotels, I do not see why, in the case of 
thisparticular railway company,the same 
privilege should not be conceded. 
Moreover, I believe that the hotel which 
this company propose to establish in 
Edinburgh will be greatly for the 
benefit of the public. ‘The whole ques- 
tion was gone into in 1885, and the 
company obtained permission to alter 
and remodel their premises at the 
Waverley Station in Edinburgh. All 
that they now propose is that they 
should have permission to apply their 
capital to these purposes. 

rk. CHILDERS (Edinburgh, §8.): 
The question is not whether the rail- 


to be allowed to build hotels in con- 
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nection with their system; there 
are many cases in which it is for the 
public convenience that railway com- 
panies should be allowed to do so; but 
the question involved in this Bill is a 
very specific one—namely, whether the 
Committee who are to inquire into the 
Bill ought to be bound to hear the com-- 
plaints of the hotel-keepers of Edinburgh 
who have establishments within sight of 
this railway station. It is perfectly well- 
known that unless some such instruction 
as this is given the hotel-keepers will 

have no opportunity of being heard, 

and will practically have no redress. 

Everyone who knows anything of Edin- 

burgh must be aware that close to Wa- 

verley Station, almost touching the 

station, there is a cluster of hotels which 

up to the present time have, at great ex- 

pense, supplied every accommodation to 

thetravelling public. Thesole question is 

whether these hotel-keepers should 

through counsel have an opportunity of 

stating their case. It may be for the 

public convenience that the railway 

company should have their own hotel, 

but it is for the public convenience that 

when a project of this kind is brought 

forward those who believe they may be 

injured by it should have an opportunity 

of stating their case. 

Mr. COURTNEY (Cornwall, Bod- 
min): Hon. Members who have taken 
part in the debate have overlooked the 
real point in the question. We are not 
discussing the question whether this 
railway company should keep an hotel. 
Every railway company which has a 
terminus in London has an hotel, and 
there are others at York, Glasgow. 
Chester, Derby, Liverpool, and many 
other places which have been found of 
great convenience to the public. It is, 
therefore, somewhat late in the day to 
raise the question whether railway 
companies shall be allowed to keep 
hotels. The real question involved in 
the present Bill is whether the com- 
pany shall be allowed to apply the 
money of the shareholders for an altera- 
tion or rebuilding of an hotel, which 
they were authorized to do two or three 
years ago. 

Mr. HUNTER: That is one of the 
points in dispute. 

Mr. COURTNEY : The Bill of 1885 
gave express power to the company to 
alter, enlarge, remodel, and improve 


Railway Bill. 





their hotel, and the same words are 
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introduced into the present Bill. The 
pre remains exactly where it was. 
he company have hitherto been unable 
to apply their capital to this purpose, 
because they had not obtained the con- 
sent of the shareholders. That consent 
has now been obtained, and the simple 
proposal in this Bill is to enable the 
money to be applied to the purposes 
authorized by the Act of 1885. 


Question put, and negatived. 
Bill committed. 


QUESTIONS, 
— 
THE WEST KENT MILITIA. 


Mr. CORNWALLIS (Maidstone): I 
beg to ask the Secretary of State for 
War whether in view of the fact that for 
several years past the West Kent Militia 
have been encamped at Shorncliffe for 
their annual training, that Shorncliffe 
is at an inconvenient distance from the 
recruiting centres, that the only reason 
why the training was transferred to 
Shorncliffe was the fear of infection 
from an outbreak of small-pox at Dept- 
ford, and that now there is no danger 
to be apprehended from this cause, he 
will order the return of the Militia to 
Maidstone for their training during the 
coming season ? 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror 
WAR (Mr. E. Stannorz, Lincolnshire, 
Horncastle): Whatever may have been 
the reason originally for. transferring 
the training of the West Kent Militia 
from Maidstone to Shorncliffe, all the 
military authorities concerned, including 
the officers commanding the battalions, 
are of opinion that the military advan- 
tages of training at Shorncliffe far out- 
weigh any advantages which could 
accrue from training at Maidstone. I 
am afraid, therefore, that I cannot 
revert to the former system. 


BAILING PRISONERS COMMITTED FOR 
TRIAL. 


Mr. PICKERSGILL (Bethnal Green): 
I beg to ask the Secretary of State for 
the Home Department whether his at- 
tention has been drawn to the report 
of the trial, at Winchester Assizes, on 
Thursday last, of a young woman, who, 
after having been in gaol two months 
on a charge of concealment of birth, 
was acquitted, and ‘‘ the jury considered 


Mr. Courtney 
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that it was hard treatment of the girl to 
have committed her; the Judge ‘ 
and said the girl should have been 
sllowed out on her own recognizances;” 
and, whether he will communicate with 
the committing magistrates with refer. 
ence to their conduct in the case? — 
Tue SECRETARY or STATE ro 
tHE HOME DEPARTMENT (Mr, 
Martruews, Birmingham, E.): I am in- 
formed by the Clerk of Assize that the 
facts are as stated. I have called the 
attention of the committing magistrates 
to the opinion expressed by the jury and 
endorsed by the learned Judge. __ 


FATAL ACCIDENTS ON RAILWAYS, 

Mr. CHANNING (Northampton, EB): 
I beg to ask the President of the Board 
of Trade whether replies have been 
received to the Circular Letter of 19th 
December, drawing attention to the re- 
marks of Major Marindin as to the 
insufficiency of the rules applying to 
platelayers; and, if so, from what rail- 
way companies; whether any company 
has sent in to the Board of Trade regu- 
lations, either in existence before the 
Circular Letter or made subsequent to 
the Circular Letter, which give the pro- 
tection to platelayers and permanent 
way men recommended by Major 
Marindin; whether his attention ‘has 
been called to the fatal accident on the 
Cheddesden goods line of the Midland 
Railway, near Derby, wn 24th January, 
and to the evidence at the inquest, that 
no watcher, or flagman, was posted’ to 
warn the gang of approaching trains; 
and, whether any further representation 
has been made to the Midland Railway 
Company since this fatal accident, that 


it is the duty of the company to make J« 


further provision, by regulations*or 
otherwise, for the protection of mew at 
work on the permanent way ? y» 

*Tue PRESIDENT or raz BOARD 
or TRADE (Sir Micuaet Hicxs-Bracs, 
Bristol, W.): Yes, Sir; some of the 
railway companies have sent in replies 
to the circular referred to; but I under 
stand that the question is being con 
sidered by ‘the Traffic Committee of the 
Clearing House, and I am awaiting the 


result of their deliberations before}: 


deciding what further action to take As 
regards the accident referred to, W. 


took place on January 24, I have seen] « 
the Coroner’s Return, but not the ev} 


dence taken at the inquest. From '# 
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was the duty of one of the unfortunate 


‘man for the purpose of preventing any 
“ accident, but that on the morning in 


* the experience of last week’s floods, the 


Council on the subject referred to. 


) Majesty’s prisons; whether the writer 


« ledge of the Secretary of State; whether 


«course does he propose to take with 
‘regard to the writer of this letter ? 


* Wilts, Devizes): The Government are 
__ prepared to consider any representation 
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remarks of the Coroner I learn that it 


Germany 


men who were killed to send out a flag- 


question he had not done so. 


THE RECENT FLOODS. 


Mr. BRUNNER (Cheshire, North- 
wich): I beg to ask the Secretary to the 
Local Government Board whether, after 


Government are ‘now prepared to 
encourage the newly-formed County 
Councils to establish a system of tele- 
graphic storm warnings from the upper 
reaches of rivers to the low-lying dis- 
tricts below ? 

Tue SECRETARY to roe LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT BOARD (Mr. Lona, 


which may be made by any County 


IRELAND—DR. BARR. 


Sem WILLIAM HARCOURT 
(Derby): I beg to ask the Secretary of 
State for the Home Department 
whether a letter published in the Zimes 
newspaper of Saturday, March 9th, 
signed ‘‘James Barr,” was written by 
a medical officer employed in Her 


is the person who was employed im- 
partially to advise the Irish Govern- 
ment on the prison treatment of Mr. 
Mandeville and other prisoners con- 
nected with «a political movement in 
Ireland ; whether this letter was written 
with the authority and the know- 


the rule against communicating to the 
a press by persons employed in the 

ivil Service on controversial matters 
relating to their department, which was 
acted upon in the case of the late Chief 
Commissioner of Police, applies also to 
medical officers in the prisons; if this 
letter is approved by the Secretary of 
State, was it by his direction that the 
Times newspaper was selected as the 
organ for its publication; and, what 


Mr. MATTHEWS: The letter in 
question was written by a medical 
practitioner who gives part of his time 
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Her Majesty’s prisons. It was published 
without the knowledge or authority of 
the Secretary of State. The rule against 
private publications on matters relating 
to a department by officers attached to 
the department has been issued to the 
prisons service, and applies to those 
portions of Dr. Barr’s letter which deal 
with English prison administration. Dr. 
Barr is the person who undertook a 
duty outside his official employment— 
namely, that of inquiring into the 
administration of prison rules in Ireland 
as compared with the English prison 
administration. He was subjected to 
virulent and undeserved personal attack 
for his performance of his duty. 
I am informed that the substance 
of his letter to the 7.mes had been already 
iven in evidence by himself and 
Captain Stopford at Mitchelstown. I 
have drawn Dr. Barr’s attention to the 
rule against publications by official 
persons, and have requested him to 
observe it in the future. 

Sir W: HARCOURT: I beg to give 





. 


notice that in consequence of the answer 
of the right hon. Gentleman I shall take 
the earliest opportunity of calling the 
attention of this House to the conduct of 
Dr.. Barr, and his unfitness, from his 
bitter partizanship, to remain in the 
employment of the country. 


GERMANY AND SAMOA. 

Dr. CAMERON (Glasgow, College Di- 
vision): I beg to ask the Under Secretary 
of State for Foreign Affairs whether his 
attention has been called to the follow- 
ing statements contained in a letter 
headed ‘Recent German doings in 
Samoa,” and signed ‘Robert Louis 
Stevenson,” published in the Times of 
the 11th inst.: that the British Consul 
at Apia having protested against a Pro- 
clamation by the German Consul arbi- 
trarily suspending all authority except 
that of the German respresentative, the 
latter replied by a threatening procla- 
mation ‘* closing with a buffet the mouth 
of the English Consul”; that, in the 
course of these (recent) events, the Ger- 
man flag ‘‘ has been at least once sub- 
stituted for the English ; that an English 
artist who had been sketching in Malie- 
toa’s Camp ‘‘was forcibly seized on 
board the British packet Richmond, 
carried half dressed on board the Adler, 
and detained there in spite of all 





goo 
until an English war ship had been 
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cleared for action’’; whether there is 
any truth in these statements, and 
especially in the third ; aud whether he 
will ley before Parliament Papers relat- 
ing to recent occurrences in Samoa ? 
"Sime UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE ror FOREIGN AFFAIRS 
(Sir J. Feravusson, Manchester, N.E.): 
T have seen Mr. Stevencon’s letter. The 
statement is substantially correct; but 
I should add that the German Govern- 
ment have spontaneously disavowed the 
action of their Consul General, and he 
has since been recalled. The property 
referred to is probably a house which is 
in dispute, and is the subject of discus- 
sion. We have heard of the removal of 
British subjects from the Richmond by 
German armed boats to the Ad/er, and 
their subsequent release on the demand 
of the British naval commander. We 
know nothing about his having cleared 
for aetion. The German Government 
were asked for explanations, and replied 
that the German civil and naval authori- 
ties in Samoa have been instructed by 
nee not to subject the foreigners 
settied in Samoa to martial law, and to 
refrain from searching foreign ships for 
contraband of war. Papers are in course 
of preparation, and will be laid on the 
Table in the course of a few days. 

Dr. CAMERON: Are we to under- 
stand that we shall have Papers giving 
full particulars relating to the abduction 
of this British subject by the Ger- 
mans? 

*Sm J. FERGUSSON: Yes; that 
transaction will be covered by the 


P. . 

Mn. W. A. McARTHUR (Cornwall, 
Mid, St. Austell): Can the right hon. 
Baronet give us the names of the Com- 

he ° 


missioners 

*Sin J. FERGUSSON : I stated yes- 
terday that as the date of the Conference 
has. not been fixed, it would be prema- 
ture to name the Commissioners. I am 
unable to say when I shall be able to 
name them, indeed, the number on each 
side has not yet been fixed. 


THE PROCURATOR FISCAL OF SKYE. 

Da. CAMERON: I beg to ask the 
Secretary to the Treasury what was the 
amount of the payment made by the 
Treasury to Mr. M‘Leanon, Procurator 
Fiscal of Skye, in respect of expenses 
ineurred by him in defending the action 
“‘ Macpherson v. M‘Lennon;” at what 

Dr. Camron 
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date was it made; and out of what Vote 
was it paid ? 

Toe SECRETARY To raz TREA- 
SURY (Mr. Jacxson, Leeds, N.): The 
amount was £59 8s. 1ld. The T 
authority for payment is dated April 9, 
1888, and the payment was made shortly 
after from the Vote for Lord Advocate 
and Criminal Proceedings, Scotland. 


Cartridge Bags. 


VOLUNTEERS AT ALDERSHOT. 


Mr. ALLISON (Cumberland, Esk- 
dale): I beg to ask the Secretary of 
State for War what number of Volun- 
teer Troops was attached to the Alder- 
shot Division in August, 1888; what 
was the cost involved to the Depart- 
ment ; and, whether the permission to 
do so is to be continued during the 
present year ’ 

Mr. E. STANHOPE: In A 
last 4,291 Volunteers were attached to 
the Aldershot Division at a cost of 
£4,226. There will be no drill this 
year at Aldershot similar to that of last 
year; but it is hoped that some of the 
brigades may be exercised there. 


CANNON CARTRIDGE BAGS. 


Lrgvrenant-Coronet SANDYS (Lan- 
eashire, 8.W., Bootle): I beg to ask 
the Secretary of State for War whether 
it is the case that the material of 
which.our cannon powder cartridge bags 
is made, is all manufactured and im- 
ported from abroad; whether it can be 
at present manufactured in the United 
Kingdom ; and, if so, whether he has 
any objection to take steps to promote 
the manufacture of this silk cloth ma- 
terial in England, in order that in the 
event of war our heavy ordnance may 
be supplied with cartridge bags made 
from materials of British manufacture? 

Mr. E. STANHOPE: The silk cloth: 
used for cannon cartridges is of forek 
manufacture, and was adopted b 
it leaves no residue in the gun after 
firing. Some years ago two firms: ip 
Bradford commenced manufacturing 
it, but ceased to do so because they 
could not approach the foreign prices. 
We have, however, a standing contrast 
with a9 go oer of ay er ds 
the su of 300 8 ortni 
and pa ates tage ath pile to. im- 
duce some Notti ire firma te , 
take up the manufacture, A consider- 
able stock of this silk cloth is always . 
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kept up 80 as to be secure againet 
emergencies. 


ROYAL NAVAL RESERVE BATTERY 
AT WICK. 


Mr. CALDWELL (Glasgow, St. Rol- 
lox) : I beg to ask the First Lord of the 
Admiralty whether any negotiations are 
ow with the view of transferrin 
rom Wick to-Thurso the Royal Nav 
Reserve Battery which has been estab- 
lished at Wick at considerable expense 
for over 12 years; or if there is any 
correspondence with the Admiralty there 
anent ? 

*Tuz FIRST LORD or rae AD- 

MIRALTY (Lord G. Hamitron, Mid- 
lesex, Ealing): The question of trans- 
ferring the Royal Naval Reserve Battery 
from Wick to Thurso has never been 
raised that the Admiralty are aware of, 
and there is no correspondence on the 
subject. ; i 


THE NAVAL PROGRAMME. 


Mz. LABOUOHERE (Northampton): 
I beg to ask the First Lord of the Ad- 
miralty whether he can state approxi- 
mately what is likely to be the annual in- 
crease of expenditure per annum for 
repairs, salaries, wages, provisions, 
peoteens &e., when all the ships that 

© contemplated building have been 
added to the Navy ? 

*Lorp G. HAMILTON; The Ques- 
tion of the hon. Gentleman divides 
itself into two heads—the increase of 
cost for manning the new vessels, and 
the cost of their maintainence and re- 
pair. We estimate that for the first 
purpose it will be necessary during 
the next five years to increase the Vote 
for men im the aggregate by 5,000, 
and an approximate estimate of the cost 
of their pay and provisions will be be- 
tween £250,000 and £300,000 spread 
over thet time. I have not had time to 
have an estimate of their pensions cal- 
culated. The cost of repairing the new 
ships may roughly be calculated on the 
following basis. The older ironclads 
which have been constantly in commis- 
sion, and the life of whose boilers is 
much shorter than that of ships of the 
most modern type, cost in maintemance 
and repair about 2 per cent per annum 
on original cost of construction ; the cost 
of eruisersand other vessels is consider- 
ably less: A large proportion of these 
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new vessels will not be constantly ia 
cemmiesion, and their boilers will 
last longer than those of the 
vessels they replace. A deduction 
may, therefore, fairly be looked for 
in regard to both these points froma tie 
average estimate I have given: Fer 
the first few years that new vessels até 
in use the cost of repair and maintenance 
is very small. 


FREE MONEY ORDERS. 


Sm J. COLOMB (for Mr. Henwixen 
Heaton): I beg to ask the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer whether the Post 
Office revenue is recouped the cost direct 
or indirect, of the free money orders 
issued for Inland Revenue purposes and 
how many of the free money orders are 
issued in the nine months up to Deeem- 
ber 31, 1888, and if the number is in- 
creasing; and whether a suur of about 
one million and a@ half sterling wae 
recovered by the Post Office during the 
last 12 months on accountsof the Inland 
Revenue, and what amount was trans 
ferred from the Inland Revenue to the 
Post Office for this service ? 

*[Tuxz CHANCELLOR ov tae EX- 
CHEQUER (Mr. Gosensy, St. George's, 
Hanover Square): The number of free 
money orders issued for the Inland 
Revenue purposes wae 253,107 in the 
nine months ending December 31, 1868, 
and the number is increasing. The Post 
Office Revenue was not recouped di- 
rectly or indirectly the cost of these: 
orders. Such @ course would be com- 
trary to the well-established rule that 
one public department does not mele 
payments to another public departments 
services rendered to it by that other. 


IRELANU+THE MURDER OF DISTRIGE 
INSPECTOR MARTIN. 

Mx. T. W. RUSSELD (Tyrone; 8.): 
I beg to ask the Chief Secretary for Ire- 
land whether, under the! Constabulary 
Regulations, any provision is made fer' 
the families of officers of men. who may” 
be killed or injured im the executiowof 
their duty; and whether any provision: 
will be made for the widow of the late 
District Inepeetor Martin, who was 
murdered at Gweedore om the ovcasion 
of the arrest of the Rev: Jans 
M‘Fadden? 

Tux GHIEF SECRETARY rom 
IRELAND (Mr. A. J. Bassour, Mow 
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chester, East): The Constabulary regula- 
tions do not make any provision for the 
families of officers who may be killed in 
the execution of their duty. In the cases 
of men who are killed, or who die while 
serving in the force, — is made 
for their families. In the cases of 
officers or men who may be injured in 
the discharge of their duty to an extent 
to prevent their continuance in the ser- 
vice, the officer or man is retired with a 
pension, or gratuity, according to the 
circumstances. As regards the case of 
the widow of the late District Inspector 
Martin, the Irish Government have 
recommended to the Treasury that she 
be granted a pension, and the matter is 
now under consideration. 


THE IMPRISONMENT OF MR. DUN- 
LEAVY. 


Mr. T. W. RUSSELL: I beg to ask 
the Chief Secretary for Ireland whether 
his attention has been called to the fol- 
lowing statement in the Leeds Mercury 
of the 8th inst— 


“‘Mr. J. S. Dunleavy, editor of the Clare 
Independent, was recently sentenced to three 
months’ imprisonment. This wasthe charge— 
* Obstructing a.policeman by laughing at him.’ 
And this is how Mr: Dunleavy is treated in 
prison—‘ He is confined in a flag cell without 
matting. His application for furniture has 
been refused by the Visiting Committee. His 
sleeping accommodation is a hammock, The 
rest of the furniture in the cell is a stool.’”’ 


Whether he can state of what offence 
Mr. Dunleavy was convicted, and what 
is the true character of his treatment in 
prison ? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: Proceedings 
were taken against Mr. Dunleavy under 
the ordinary law, not for laughing at a 
co papag but for conduct calculated to 

ead to a breach of the peace in unlaw- 
fully abusing a police constable while in 
the execution of his duty. He was 
ordered to find bail to keep the peace, 
and be of good behaviour. This he re- 
fused to do, electing to go to prison for 
three months. He has been treated in 
prison under the rules for prisoners 
awaiting trial, and on the 5th inst., 
being the first meeting of the Visiting 
Committee after he was transferred to 
Tullamore, he was, on his application, 
granted by them privileges which in- 
cluded permission to furnish his cell, to 
receive certain daily and weekly publi- 
cations, permission to write, the use of 
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books, and permission to smoke twice 
daily. He has, however, only partially 
availed himself of the permission to fur- 
nish his cell, preferring to sleep on the 
prison hammock, which, he states, is 
very comfortable; and, further, although 
under the rules for prisoners of his class 
he could provide his own food, he only 
does so for the dinner meal, being appa- 
rently quite satisfied with the prison 
diet for breakfast and supper. 


THE PONSONBY ESTATE. 

Mr. LANE (Cork County, E.): I be, 
to ask the Ohief Secretary to the Lo 
Lieutenant of Ireland whether his at- 
tention has been drawn to a reported 
sale of the Ponsonby Estate to a London 
syndicate, of which the hon. Member for 
South Huntingdon is a member; 
whether he is aware that this trans- 
action took place at a time when 
negotiations for a purchase scheme were 
far advanced between Mr. Ponsonby 
and his tenants, and that it is stated, on 
behalf of the purchasers, that they 
bought this property to prevent the sale 
to the tenants, because the proposed 
terms would reduce the price of land in 
the district; whether there are over 300 
tenants on this property, some of them 
holding farms which have been in 
possession of their families 200 years 
and upwards; and, whether, in the 
event of any evictions taking place on 
this property, the forces of the Crown 
will be lent to this syndicate ? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I have seen 
the report, but have no official know- 
ledge on the subject of this or the next 
paragraph. I will make inquiries, if 
the hon. Member wishes it, into the 
Questions asked in the third paragraph. 
I am not aware that any transaction 
the kind referred to would alter either 
the status of the tenants, or the duty of 
the Government to support the Sheriff 
in the execution of the decrees of a 
Court. 

Mr. SEXTON (Belfast, W.): I 
should like to ask whether the right 
hon. Gentleman is aware that negotia- 
tiong for a settlement in this case had 
proceeded so far when Mr. Smith Barry 
and his confederates intervened; that 
the agent on the 21st of last month 
stated that he hoped his efforts for a 
settlement would not be in vain; and 
as this appeared to be a conspiracy on 
the part of a body of landlords to pre- 
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vent a settlement being come to between 
an Irish landlord and his tenants in'a 
district where a conflict had been pro- 
ceeding for twe years, I beg to ask 
whether, as a matter of public policy; 
the right hon. Gentleman will have any 
objection to make some represen- 
tation to Mr. Smith Barry and his 
confederates in regard to their in- 
tervention, which may result in the 
clearing away of inhabitants of the 
district, -producing something like a 
state of civil war in the district ? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I do not agree 
with the peculiar use of the word ‘‘con- 
spiracy.” As regards the latter part of 
the Question, I consider that to act as 
suggested would be an unwarrantable 
intrusion on my part in private affairs. 

Mr. LANE: May I ask if the right 
hon. Gentleman is aware that while the 
negotiations between the tenants and 
the landlord were in progress Mr. 
Smith Barry declared at a banquet in 
Cork that Ponsonby would never settle 
with bis tenants; and whether on the 
following day Mr. Ponsonby’s agent 
télegraphed in reply to Rev. Canon 
Keller, who had charge of the arrange- 
ments for the tenants, to the effect that 
the statement was utterly unautho- 
rized ? 

*Mr. SPEAKER: Order, order! I 
think the hon. Gentleman had better 
put the Question on the Paper: it is 
not a Question likely to be answered off 
hand. 

Mr. LANE: I will put the Question 
down. 


THE SPECIAL COMMISSION. 

Mr. JOHN MORLEY (Newcastle) : 
I beg to ask the Chief Secretary to the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland whether 
Mr. Joyce, Mr. Shannon, and Mr. 
Horne are the three Resident Magis- 
trates specially charged with carrying 
out inquiries under Section 1 of the 
Criminal Law and Procedure (Ireland) 
Act ; whether those gentlemen, or some 
of them, have been engaged in assisting 
the Zimes to obtain evidence; whether 
Mr. Horne was so engaged before the 
sitting of the Special Commission ; how 
long he has been so engaged; whether 
he obtained leave from his ordinary 
duties at Westport for that purpose; 
and when such leave was first obtained ; 
whether a district inspector of Con- 
stabulary was engaged in each divisional 
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district in assisting the Zimes to procure 
evidence, or in some other relation to 
the Times case ? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: The Resi- 
dent Magistrates named in the first para- 
graph are not specially cha with 
carrying out inquiries under Section 1 
of the Oriminal Law and Procedure 
(Ireland) Act; but they are, amon 
others, legally qualified to hold suc 
inquiries when called upon. So far as 
I am aware, they have not been en- 
gaged in assisting the Times to obtain 
evidence. Nodoubt they have rendered, 
and will render, any assistance in their 
power with a view to the elueidation of 
the various matters now under investi- 
gation before the Special Commission. 
Mr. Joyce and Mr. Horne were engaged 
in examining papers and statistics, &c., 
connected with crime in Ireland, in 
order that particulars could be furnished 
upon application being made either by 
the Commission or any of the parties 
my ati, before it. It is not true that 
a district inspector was engaged in each 
division in assisting the Zimes to pro- 
cure evidence. It is true that several 
district inspectors were engaged in 
tabulating information already in 
possession of the police—an obviously 
proper proceeding. And I have no 
doubt that all officers and men of the 
Royal Irish Constabulary upon demand 
give all proper information in their 
possession which is relevant to the 
inquiry. 

k. J. MORLEY : Do I understand 
that these magistrates and officers did 
nothing but tabulate statistics already 
in the possession of the police? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: That is the 
only thiag, so far as I know, and as 
far as 1 am concerned, in which they 
did anything. But of course those sub- 
poonaed by the Zimes, no doubt, as I 
have said, gave all the information in 
their power. 

Mr. J. MORLEY: To whom ? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: To the per- 
sons who asked them for it. 

Mr. J. MORLEY: Who were they? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I have no 
knowledge of these facts at all. I have 
laid down a general principle, which I 
apprehend is right, that it is their duty 
to aid in the inquiry now going on 
before the Commission. So far as I am 
concerned, the only work they were en- 
gaged upon was this tabulated work. 
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Mrz. J. MORLEY : Is it not true that 
these officers volunteered to give infor 
mation to the Times ? 


Mz, A. J. BALFOUR: I have no 
knowledge of that. 


NAVAL EXPENDITURE.—CONTRIBU- 
TIONS OF COLONIAL 
GOVERNMENTS. 


Me. SHAW LEFEVRE (Bradford, 
Central): I beg to ask the First 
Lord of the Admiralty what is now 
thé estimated cost of the ships 
building under agreement with the 
Australian Colonies, and how much of 
thie will fall upon the Imperial Go- 
vernment; what will be the amount 
paid in respect of these vessels to con- 
tractors during the present year, how 
much will be paid during the year 
1889-90, and what will remain over for 
next year ? 


*Lorp GEORGE HAMILTON: The 
estimated cost of the Australian ships, 
including armaments, is £850,000. 
About £280,000 will be paid in respect of 
these shipsin 1888-89, and the remainder 
should be earned in the subsequent year 
by the contractors. The Colonies pay 
for 10 years an annuity of £35,000 


towards the cost of the construction of 
these vessels, anc the cost of their 
maintenance up to the annual sum of 
£91,000. 


IRELAND—MR. DAVITT AND SIR W. 
HARCOURT. 

Ma. JOHNSTON (Belfast, S8.): I 
beg to ask the Chief Secretary for Ire- 
land whether he has seen a letter in the 
Freeman's Journal of yesterday, purport- 
ing to be signed by Michael Davitt, 
refiécting upon the injured innocence of 
Sir William Harcourt, and whether there 
is amy reasun to believe this letter is a 
wieked forgery ? 

Mz. SEXTON: Mr. Speaker, may I 
ask you, Sir, whether it is proper that a 
Question of this kind, reflecting upon a 
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Member of the House, should be put 
without notice ? 

*Mr. SPEAKER: The Question isone 
that cannot be put. 


PROCEEDINGS IN THE HOUSE, MON- 
DAY, 12 MARCH—CORRECTION OF 
THE VOTES AND PROCEEDINGS, 


Mr. THOMAS ELLIS (Merioneth- 
shire): I wish to ask you, Mr, 
Speaker, a question with regard to the 
Votes and Proceedings which were 
issued this morning. Last evening, 
after the Motion was made to report Pro- 
gress, the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
claimed ‘that the Question be now 
put.” Assert to that was withheld by 
the hon. Gentleman the Chairman of 
Committees, but I find no record of it in 
the Votes. I beg respectfully to ask 
whether it is not proper that some re- 


cord of the matter should appear in the 
Votes ? 


*Mr. SPEAKER: The hon. Member 
was good enough to consult me upon 
the subject, and I have made inquiry. 
So faras I can learn what took place, 
while the House was in Oommittee, 
it appears that the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer did indicate his intention to 
move ‘' that the Question be now put.” 
(Several hon. Memszers:—[He moved 
it.| In my opinion the intention was 
sufficiently indicated and ought to ap- 
pear in the Votes. The omission will 
rectified in the next issue. 


FATHER BYRNE AND LIEUTENANT 
- GEOGHEGAN. 

Mx. THEOBALD (Essex, Romford): 
I beg to ask the Chief Secretary for Ire- 
land a Question of which I have given 
him private notico—namely, whether 
Father Byrne has issued a summons 
against Lieutenant Geoghegan for 
creating a disturbance in his church; 
and on what ground he has done s0, 
when the disturbance was created by 
Father Byrne, who incited the soldiers 
to mutinous conduct ? 


Mz. A. J. BALFOUR: The Question 


was not put into my hands until I came 
inte the House, and I have had no iafor- 
mation to enable me to anewerit. If: 
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the hon. Member will put the Question 
on the paper I will endeavour to answer 
that part of it which does not deal with 


any question which is before the Courts. 


. SEXTON: Is the law now open 
to Father Byrne as well as to any other 
subject of the Queen ? 


THE LAND COMMISSION. 

Mrz. LANE, for Mr. M. Hussy: I 
beg to ask the Chief Secretary to the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland how many 
fair rent applications lodged with the 
Land Commission from the county Cork 
are still unheard, including applications 
by leaseholders ; whether it is the case 
that, since the passing of the Land Act 
of 1887, the ‘county Cork has had a 
Sub-Commission to itself, but that 
within the past two months the county 
Waterford was added to the district of 
this Sub-Commission; why this was 
done, having regard to the enormous 
arrears of land cases in county Cork; 
whether it is the case that the county 
Cork is now worse than before the 
recent appointment of additional Sub- 
Commissioners; what is the average 
number of Poor Law Unions at present 
included in the circuit of a Sub-Com- 
mission, and what number of Unions 
are now included in the circuit of the 
Cork Sub-Commission; and, whether he 
is aware that the effect of including so 
large an area in the circuit of this Com- 
mission has been to greatly hamper its 
capacity for disposing of business, in 
consequence of the long distances be- 
tween the different sittings? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR:. The Land 
Commissioners inform me that the 


number of fair-rent applications from | ‘ 


county Cork undisposed of by the Land 
Commission on the Ist inst. was 5,041. 
A Sub-Commission has sat more con- 
tinuously in the county Cork since the 
lst of November, 1887, than in aay 
other county. The Sub-Commission at 
first consisted of four laymen. This 
number was increased to six in Septem- 
ber, 1888. In February last two of the 
Assistant-Commissioners were transfer- 
red to the county Waterford, partly in 
reagent of cases - unions vi Lt 
counties, and partly on 
that there had been no sittin aoe of 
Waterford for a at te period— 
sinee November, 1887. The pair now 
in Waterford will soon return to Cork. 
The circuits of the Sub - Commissions 
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are not fixed with regard to the average 
number of Poor tae Unions to be in- 
cluded in eaeh, as the number of rent 
cases to be di of in each union 
always largely differs. At present there 
are as many Assistant Commissioners 
working in the county Cork as there 
were during the period from the 
lst of November, 1887, to end of July, 
1888. 


THE MEMBER FOR ROCHESTER. 

Mr. PATRICK JOSEPH O’BRIEN 
(Monaghan, N.): I beg to ask the 
First Lord of the Treasury whether the 
Member for Rochester has applied for 


the Chiltern Hundreds, or in aay other 


form acquainted the Government of hie 
intention to vacate his seat; and, if not, 
whether it is the intention of the 
Government to take any steps in the 
matter ? 

*Tux FIRST LORD or tHe 1REA- 
SURY (Mr. W. H. Smrrs, Strand, 
Westminster) : The Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, to whom suoh - 
cations are made, has informed me 
no en has been made by the 
hon. Member for Rochester. 

Mr. THEOBALD: May I ask whether 
Members of Parliament who have been 
sent to prison, or are constantly being 
in prison, have applied for the Chiltern 
Hundreds ? 

*Mr. W. H. SMITH: I am not aware 
whether any such application has or hae 
not been made. 


NEW WRIT. 


New Writ for South East Lancashire 
‘Gorton Division), im the room of 
Richard Peacock, Esquire, deveased, 


was moved for. 


MOTIONS. 
——_o0 -——- 

PRIVATE BILL COMMISSIONERS BIids 

On Motion of Mr. Oraig Sellar, Bill for 
establishing a Commission te-examine and re- 
port on Private Bills in Perliament, and for 
other matters relating thereto, ordered to be 
brought in by Mr. Sellar, Sir John Mow- 
bray, Mr. John Morley, Sir Ewe Playfair, 
Mr. Howerth, and Mr. Arthur Elliot. 

Bill presented, and read first time. [Bill-153.] 


OFFICE UNDER TRE CROWN (VédaTING OF 
SEATS) BILE. 

On Motion of My. W. F. Lawrente, Bill to: 

amend the Law. relating to. the Vacation: of . 
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Seats by persons being Members of Parliament 
accepting Office under the Crown, ordered to 
be brought in by Mr, W. F. Lawrence, Mr. 
Hobhouse, Mr. A. D. Eliot, Mr. Tomlinson, 
Mr. Edmund Robertson, and Mr. Seager 
Hunt. 

Bill presented, and read first time. [Bill 154.] 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 
—-- 6 
SUPPLY—ARMY ESTIMATES. 
Suprrty—considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 

‘VoTE 1. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 


“That a number of Land Forces, not ex- 
ceeding 152,282, all ranks, be maintained for 
the Service of the United Kingdom of Great 


Britain and Ireland at Home and Abroad,’ 


excluding Her Majesty’s Indian Possessions, 
during the year ending on the 31st day of 
March, 1890.” 


Whereupon Motion made, and Ques- 
tion proposed, 

“That a number of Land Forces, not ex- 
eeeding 149,667, all ranks, be maintained for 
Service of the United Kingdom of Great 
Britain and Ireland at Home and Abroad, ex- 
cluding Her Majesty’s Indian Possessions, 
during the year ending on the 31st day of 
March, 1890.”"—(Mr. Picton.) 


Debate resumed. 


*Srr W. BARTTELOT (Sussex, N. W.): 
I think there is no one who will deny 
that the House has had put before it, in 
the statements of my noble Friend at the 
head-of the Admiralty and of my right 
hon. Friend the Secretary of State for 
War, a clear explanation of the policy 
of Her Majesty’s Governmentin regard to 
the Armyandthe Navy. No one willdeny 
the importance of the Navy, or that the 
Navy should be maintained in such a 
position so as to be able to command the 
seas wherever it may be placed. The 
question that we have more immediately 
to deal with, however, is that of the 
Army Estimates, and I think that when 
we look broadly at the question, and 
when we consider what has been done, 
or rather what has not been done, in 
days gone by, we shall not consider the 
sum asked for excessive. I certainly 
was surprised when I heard the noble 
Lord the Member for Paddington (Lord 
R. Churchill) say that if the Army 
Estimates are to be increased as is pro- 
— that certainly would show that the 

vy Estimates ought not to be in- 
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creased. Even hon. Gentlemen opposite 
who take a very different view to that 
which I hold in regard to these matters 
will admit that, considering the position . 
of this country at the present moment 

in regard to its food supply, it is ab- 
solutely necessary that we should have 
command of the sea. The right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for the Stirling 
Burghs (Mr. Campbell- Bannerman) last 
night referred to the Motion which was 
brought forward last year by me for a 
Commission with regard to the defences 
of the country, and expressed his ap- 
proval of the action of the Government 
in opposing that Motion. But though 
the Commission was not granted, there 


‘can be no doubt that if it had not been 


for the discussion that took place on that 
Motion there would neither have been 
the Commission to inquire into the 
working of the War Office and Ad- 
miralty, presided over by the noble 
Lord the Member for Rossendale, nor the 
Committee of the Cabinet, to whose Re- 
port it may be assumed that the present 
proposals of the Government are due. 
May I ask my right hon. Friend (Mr. 
Stanhope) in what position is the Com- 
mission at the present moment, and 
whether it is likely soon to report, be- 
cause the questions referred to it, such 
as the relations between the War Office 
and the Admiralty are grave questions, 
and the sooner the House knows the 
exact opinion of the Commission on 
matters of that sort the better it will be 
for the country. I agree with the right 
hon. Gentleman opposite (Mr. Campbell- 
Bannerman), it is right that the Cabinet 
should take questions of this kind into 
their consideration. The noble Lord 
the Member for Paddington (Lord Ran- 
dolph Churchill) said he knew the 
opinions of the Cabinet, but not the 
opinions of their military advisers. I 
think the country and the House would 
like to know what were the recommen- 
dations and what were the opinions of 
the military and naval advisers? I 
cannot bunt think that these opinions are 
in unison with the opinion of the 
Cabinet, and if so it is well that they 
should be expressed so that the c :untry 
may know whether the Government are 
carrying out the defences of the country 
on the lines which those who are best 
able to judge have recommended to the 
Cabinet as being essential to the welfare 
ofthe Empire. The Secretary of State for 
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War has suggested a scheme of defence 
which will employ more or less all the 
forces which are to be found in this 
country, especially the Auxiliary Forces. 
He has told us it will take 124,000 men 
to garrison and maintain the different 
positions that are held to be of vital im- 
portance to the country. One thing I 
should like to say is this: 124,000 men, 
mainly of the Auxiliary Forces, are to 
occupy these various positions. Why 
not call out these men and let them see 
the positions they are to occupy? That 
would cost the country nothing, as the 
men, generally speaking, are to be 
found in the neighbourhood where they 
will be called upon to perform their 
duties. The Militia, which I do not 
think has reseived that attention which 
it ought to receive, when it is called out 
for its annual training, could be sent to 
work at those positions, and the country 
would know that the men were there and 
were likely to be efficient, and do the 
work required of them properly and 
efficiently. My right hon. Friend has 
also organized the Volunteers by 
Brigades, and there are certain Brigades, 
I presume, that are to go into line of 
battle in case of absolute necessity. I 
saw in a military paper that the War 
Office are only going to allow a certain 
portion of the Brigades to asemble. A 
more short-sighted policy could not 
possibly be found. because you would find 
a large number of men discontented if 
they are not allowed to go out with the 
battalion if it is called out for any 
purpose of the kind. The Brigade- 
Majors, too, are to be paid so small an 
amount that they will not like to accept 
the positions which will be offered to 
them. Efficient officers are absolutely 
necessary, and I hope there will be no 
false economy in so small a matter. 
The right hon. Gentleman has spoken 
of earthworks which are to be erected. 
I hope he is not going to leave the 
construction of such works -until the 
day of danger arrives. Earthworks are 
not costly in construction, and it would 
be much better for the men to know 
where the works are, and what they 
would have to do if danger arose. So 
much for the Volunteers. As to the 
Militia, I hope that some steps will be 
taken to put them in a more effective 
condition. Some regiments are excel- 
lent, but some are not up to the mark. 
I regard it to be the duty of the Govern- 
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ment to organize all the forces we have 
at our disposal, especially those remark- 
ably cheap forceg—the Militia and 
Volunteers. Now, the hon. Member 
for Leicester (Mr. Picton) has moved 
an Amendment to reduce the number 
of men by 2,600. What are these men 
required for? They are to maintain 
our garrisons in the Mediterranean and 
elsewhere, at stations necessary for the 
safety of the Empire. Some men talk 
as if we were going to hold aloof from 
everything happening elsewhere; but 
history shows that that is impossible. 
Nothing could be more detrimental to 
the working classes than that this 
country should sustain anything like an 
Imperial reverse, and especially that any- 
thing shonid happen to our stations in the 
Mediterranean, and at the Cape which 
are so necessary for the maintenance of 
our highway to India, Australia, and 
other possessions. The right hon. Gentle- 
man the Member for the Stirling Burghs 
(Mr. Campbell-Bannerman) could not 
support the Amendment of the 
hon. Member for’ Leicester, but 
he sympathized with the object of the 
hon. Member, because he thought there 
ought to be no increase in the Estimates. 
If we intend to preserve our coaling 
stations, we require greater garrisons, 
and, therefore, I welcome the proposi- 
tions of the Government upon this point. 
But upon the question of the Reserve 
I was sorry to hear what my right hon. 
Friend said. I hold it to be a positive 
duty of any Government to see thaf the 
Reserve is effective and efficient. Every 
man ought to be inspected, to see that he 
is effective and efficient, to see that he 
knows what his drill is. Itis toa large 
and effective reserve of Army men and 
to our Auxiliary Forces that I look fora 
continuance of our freedom from con- 
scription. We have only to look at 
Germany and France to see how the 
heart of the nation is eaten out by con- 
scription, and how the women of both 
Germany and France are called upon to 
perform those duties which, if it 
were not for conscription, might, and 
ought to be, performed by men. Let 
me now turn to the question of Artillery. 
Do not let us blink the question that our 
Artillery is not what it was in former 
days when we had muzzle-loading guns. 
I think a step in the right direction is to 
make a distinction between the Garrison 
and the Horse and Field Artillery. 
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Men dislike geing into the Garrison 
Artillery because they are deprived of 
rtunities of distinction. Some- 
in cught really to be done to make 
‘garrison service attractive, and to en- 
men to learn the work. As it 

is every officer of Artillery does all in 
his power to avoid serving in the Garri- 
son artillery, where scientific training is 
absolutely necessary in handling the 
nermous guns we now have; where 
also he finds himself in worse quarters ; 
and where as soon as he is appointed, 
he endeavours not to learn his work, 
‘but to get into the Horse or Field 
Artillery as soon as possible. I desire 
to congratulate the Secretary for 
War on his determination to distribute 
to the Artillery 12-pounder guns, 
which, I am told, are the best arms of 
the kind in the world. I quite agree, 
too, that the Army and Navy should 
each have the duty of ordering its own 
guns. .As to the Cavalry, I think 
every regiment ought to be made up to 
its full strength. In thisisland we may 
not require so many regiments, but the 
time may come when we may have to 
send Cavalry at a moment’s notice for 
one or two Army Corps abroad. We 
might very properly copy either France 
or Germany, who look upon a reserve 
of Cavalry or Artillery as of no use until 
they had gone into training again. 
and therefore keep all their regiments 
of Cavalry and also their Horse and 
Field Artillery up to war strength. I 
do not agree with my hon. and gallant 
Friend, the Member for South Hamp- 
shire (Sir F. Fitz Wigram), that it would 
be well to decrease the number of regi- 
ments, but 1 do agree with him that 
all ought to be kept up to full war 
strength. In the next place, I musr 
protest against the Home Army being 
used to feed regiments in India. 
We ought to have for the Indian 
regiments separate depéts of older 
men, enlisted for a longer time than 
men are enlisted for home service. I 
suppose the 80,000 we are to have 
available will be exclusive not only of 
the 30,000 in Ireland, but also of the 
Army Reserve, or else we are doing 
nothing at all. If the Reserve men are 
called into the first line, how will gaps, 
which any campaign will naturally 
make, be filled up? I have asked be- 
fore that we might see one of those 
“Army Oorps; and I think Aldershot is 
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the proper for the men ‘to 
— I mene for the life of me, 
see why an Army Corps, which might 
be sent abroad, oa 5 say, ies 
eourse of a month, should not be 
assembled now and then at Alder- 
shot, under those officers under whom 
it would serve. Each regiment—at any 
rate a certain number of regiments— 
should have five squadrons, and one of 
these squadrons, in the event of a 
regiment going on service, should 
remain at home for the depét. My 
hon. and gallant Friend went so full 
into the numbers of a regiment that i 
will say nothing on that point. Now, I 
have not heard a very great deal about 
the transport, and I am rather anxious 
about that. My right hon. Friend told us 
that all stores were to be decentralized. 
| think that that is a most desirable thing 
to be done, but I should like to ask him 
who is to be responsible for those decen- 
tralized stores? Are they to go into a 
particular district, commanded by a 
General Officer, who will be responsible 
for them, and see that the men have 
what they require in the event of an 
emergency arising? That is a point 
worthy of serious consideration. If they 
were to be surrounded by all the diffi- 
culties in getting at stores that at present 
exist, the gravest danger will arise in 
case of any emergency suddenly con- 
fronting us. I think, too, we ought to 
see that the Transport for the First Army 
Corps is in a state of efficiency. We are 
told by the right hon. Gentleman that he 
has 14,000 horses upon the register. 
But is nothing moreto be done? Ifthe 
Cavalry and Artillery have not their 
full and proper strength of horses, 
and if the Transport is not, at least, 
moderately complete in that respect; 
and if, as a consequence, these 14,000 
horses are to be brought into use, how 
many will be fit for the work, and how 
many will be able to draw and take the 
heavy burdens which they, will have to 
bear without notice? This is a matter 
which deserves serious consideration at 
the hands of the right hon. Gentleman, 
At any rate, he should insure that the 
Cavalry is always fully mounted. I think 
it right to make these few remarks, be- 
cause we have had so many Armies on 
paper, and I desire now that we should 
have a real and efficient Army. I will . 
conclude by making one remark, and itis 
upon a question which has occupied the 
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attention of soldiers for many -years. 
The barracks were bad when i first 
entered the Army in 1839, and youmay 
depend upon it they have not improved 
in condition since then. This is one of 
those cases whieh does not brook delay ; 
it is one of these things which the Army 
have a vight to demand and we are 
bound'to grant. The hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Leicester and those who 
sit immediately behind him would, if 
isoners were confined in gaols abso- 
fately unfit for human habitation, make 
a great outcry, yet they do not seem to 
care whether money is found to provide 
per lodging for our soldiers. A right 

n. Gentleman last night found fault 
with the Secretary for War because he 
did not know exactly what would be the 
amount of money which would have to 
be spent on the barracks in order to put 
them in proper condition. But even the 
matter of barrack accommodation re- 
quires proper organization. It is neces- 
sary they should be placed jin large 
centres, in close proximity to railways, 
so that the troops may be moved without 
difficulty; and I do hope that the scheme 
which the right hon. Gentleman will 
place before the House will be one 
which, when carried out, will put the 
barracks into a condition to last at least 
acentury. I venture to hope that the 
House will never hesitate to do that 
which is necessary for the health, welfare, 
and well-being of our troops. I do not 
doubt my right hon. Friend will not 
spend any more than is absolutely 
necessary for the improvement of our 
barrack accommodation, and that what 
is necessary will be placed unreservedly 
at his disposal by the House. 

Mr. PICTON (Leicester): I desire, 
Sir, to revive the Amendment I moved 
yesterday, and I wish also to say one or 
two words in explanation. The hon. 
and gallant Baronet has referred to 
the necessity for improving the barrack 
accommodation, and has taunted us on 
this side of the House with being care- 
less on the subject. But, Sir, we are 
not careless on the subject, and we 
should not object to any reasonable ex- 
penditure. If we have soldiers we must 
give them proper barracks. I trust, 
Sir, we shall not be thus taunted again. 
My Motion does not refer to the question 
of barrack accommodation. I moved 
that the number of men should be re- 
duced by 2,615 men, which is the exact 
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increase proposed this year. I object to 
the people of this country being called 
upon to pay for more soldiers, and I 
desire to hear something of the policy 
which requires this increase. I fear 
that it is a policy of aggression. The 
right hon. Gentleman has alluded to the 
possibility of a great emergency, and I 
should like to have some explanation as 
to that. - 

*GenERAL Sir E. B. HAMLEY: The 
right hon. Gentleman has given us a 
clear outline of parts of what may be- 
come a very comprehensive scheme. 
say ‘“‘may become,” for we must re- 
member that the object of all the mea- 
sures which he has described can only 
be to bring the forces of the Kingdom, 
with the fullest effect which preparation 
can give, against an invader; and that 
these and all other such measures must 
be judged by the degree in which they 
promise to accomplish that result. But 
the only result which the right hon. 
Gentleman has pointed to is the oceu- 
pation of certain positions round Lon- 
don where, in a few days, the defenders 
of London could be concentrated and 
entrenched. Now, there are two ways 
of looking at the defence of London, 
either as a duty to be undertaken by a 
comparatively small body of troops 
specially devoted to the purpose, and 
operating as near the capital as the 
conditions of ground and the spread of 
streets and houses will admit of; or, 
the interposing of the Field Army be- 


‘tween London and the advancing 


enemy. In this latter case, the term 
“Defence of London” can only be 
applicable in the sense that the ultimate 
object of an invader must be to seize 
the capital, and that all operations 
against him may be said to be in its 
defence; but in this case the phrase 
loses its distinctive meaning, and is, in 
fact, misleading. But it is this latter 
ease which the right hon. Gentleman 
appears to contemplate; he seems to 
speak of assombling the Field Army and 
the field portion of the Auxiliary Forees 
in these positions, in order to deliver 
there a decisive battle. But he also 
tells us that these’positions are ‘round 
London,” which must mean near 
Lvndon. Now, to choose ground near 
London for the first concentration 
of the Army would leave great 
part of the South of England 
to the mercy of the enemy. If he had 
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said that he meant to make here an ul- 
timate stand for the defence of London 
his intention would have been clear, 
and in that case it would be well to 
strengthen the position, as he proposes, 
with works in which the Volunteers 
might most effectively co-operate with 
the regular troops. But the first con- 
centration should take place as near as 
a to the enemy’s place of de- 
arkation. 

Mr. E. STANHOPE: Nothing that 
I said was at all inconsistent with that. 
I especially reserved the Field Army as 
separate from the Volunteers, who would 
occupy this position. 

*GenzraL Sm E. HAMLEY: To 
enable ‘the Field Army to concen- 
trate, by road and rail, on the menaced 
point, must be the primary object of our 
efforts. And in mentioning rail, I would 
say that the right hon. Gentleman’s ex- 
planation would have been more complete 
if he had told us how he meant to bring 
the railways into the general scheme of 
defence. Again, when the right hon. 
Gentleman described the excellent and 
necessary step he had taken of dividing 
the stores of the Army and placing 
them at many points for ready distribu- 
tion to the troops, we should have been 
glad if he could have told us also the 
selection of the points on lines of rail- 
way where magazines might be placed 
for ammunition. As to the assembling 
of the troops, I have,no doubt that by 
the arrangement of Sir Redvers Buller 
this could be successfully accomplished 
in a very short time. In this connection 
the right hon. Gentleman made mention 
of the Reserves. He told the House 
how he wished, and properly so, to give 
them opportunities of exercise, but he 
also explained the difficulties he had 
found in the way. If for Reserve men 
we read Volunteers the case equally 
applies, and therefore I trust that the 
right hon. Gentleman is now convinced 
that I and other hon. Members were 
justified in the course which we felt 
ourselves obliged to take last year 
in opposing certain steps of his in- 
tended to invite the Volunteers 
to submit to ‘fresh liabilities. 
With regard to the guns with which he 
proposes to supply the Volunteers, the 
right hon. Gentleman says that their 
value has been decried. This is unjust, 
because they are all that we have which 
are available and suitable. He then tells 
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us that their calibre is more powerful 
than that of any which an invader could 
bring against them. But, in answer to 
thie, I must observe that the power of 
guns does not depend upon their calibre 
alone ; it also depends upon their range; 
and, supposing the-enemy’s artillery to 
be of superior range, he might take up 
a position beyond the range of our guns, 
and yet have our position within the 
range of his. I mention this only to 
show that they are only the best we now 
seroma and should be replaced by 
tter ones ; but I also admit that other - 
kinds of guns are more pressingly 
needed. Some Members opposite ob- 
ject to the Estimates, because they 
are too large. For my own part, how- 
ever, I lament that the right hon. Gen- 
tleman has not seen his way to repeat 
the loan which he obtained last year, 
because I believe the country was never 
in a better frame of mind to grant 
cheerfully all that may be necessary for 
our defence. All that the country de- 
sires is to be convinced that the steps 
proposed are necessary. This brings 
me to another point of great importance 
—namely, the defence of our commer- 
cial ports. The right hon. Gentleman 
has spoken of the progress made in 
supplying these ports with submarine 
mines, but other things are neces- 
sary, namely, long-range guns to 
keep off a hostile cruiser, and to 
protect our floating defences and 
the works in which to place them. 
The right hon. Gentleman tells us he 
has made proposals to the municipal 
authorities of these: ports, suggesting 
that they should bear their share of the 
expense, and he added that those pro- 
posals have been rejected. This I was 
very sorry to hear, because I wanted to 
see the commercial ports take a generous 
partin this enterprize. It appears that 
on the failure of the negotiations the 
project was brought to a standstill, but 
I would represent that the completion 
of these defenc s is anxiously looked 
for by the public. The. results of 
some of the late naval mancouvres 
have strongly fixed attention upon 
ti:is subject. Perhaps the postpone- 
ment of this and other measures may 
be, in some measure, due to a certain 
theory which has been put forth by a 
school of naval opinion, with the best 
intention, I believe, but which is so 
extreme that it may be called extrava- 
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gant. The theory is that we should 
abandon every kind of land defence in 
erder to concentrate our resources on 
the Navy. They affirm that if the 
Navy suffer defeat we have no 
further hope; that in a few. weeks we 
should be starved into surrender: 
that no invasion is necessary to 
complete the conquest of this coun- 
try; and that no amount of Land 
Forces would serve to avert our fate. 
The men who maintain this also state 
that the Navy is insufficient to protect 
us. If hon. Members put these two 
affirmations together—first, that the 
Navy is all in all, and, secondly, that it 
is incompetent to protect us—they will 
see that we have a very alarming pros- 
pect before us; so alarming that it is a 
good service to inquire whether it is 
true; therefore, with all the diffidence 
which a landsman must feel in opposing 
naval opinion, and with all deference to 
the decision which naval opinion may 
ultimately arrive at, I will venture to 
state the case thus. We have two 
kinds of naval defence. We have a 
fleet of battle-ships to meet the enemy’s 
in a general engagement, and we have 
ocean cruisers to protect our trade lines 
against the enemy’s cruisers. These 
two kinds of defence are distinct and 
separate. Now, supposing that our 
ironclad fleet has suffered such a series 
of discomfitures as to be driven to take 
shelter in our fortified harbours, it could 
not be imagined that the enemy could 
have effected that result without being 
himself in a crippled condition. Would 
he, with what remained of his fleet, 
undertake the blockade of all our im- 
portant harbours throughout the whole 
extent of our shores? If he did, he 
would offer us an opportunity of attacking 
him in detail with the serviceable ships 
still remaining to us. Or would he take 
the alternative course, and collect his 
ships in one or two squadrons with 
which to attack our merchant vessels 
laden with food? Now, I confess that 
an attempt to intercept with ironclads 
swift ocean steamers, having such an 
extent of coast to make for, and such a 
large space of open sea in which 
to make for that coast, eeems 
to me to be an_ impossibility. 
In any case, the theory that the defeat 
of our battle fleet would entail the 
destruction of our commerce and the 
cutting off of our food supplies is one of 
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such a formidable nature that we cannot 
accept it unless it is absolutely brought 
home to us by proof. Assuming 

there is a flaw in this reasoning, and 
that we shall still be able to receive 
our food supplies although our fleet had 
suffered disaster, it appears to me that 
we cannot too soon set about comple- 
ting the defences of our commercial 
ports. It needs no argument to prove 
what an advantage it would be to ships 
making for those ports to find the ports 
open to them and closed to the enemy. 
But there is another point to consider in 
this’ relation. The advocates of the 
policy of abandoning all other attempts 
at defence except increasing the Navy 
would have much more reason on their 
side if we could go at once into the 
market and buy any number of warships 
ready made and armed and manned. 
I, for one, should in that.case be most 
earnestly desirous of putting all the 
public money that can be made avail- 
able into this truly national invest- 
ment. But we know that even the 
approach to a sufficient fleet which is at 
length so happily to be made cannot 
take full effect for four years and a-half. 
What of the interval? We have fre- 
quently been assured of late that a great 
war cloud is about to burst over Europe. 
It is impossible to suppose that this 
prophecy relates to an event which is 
not to take place for four years and a- 
half. It must relate to something 
immediate. Thus we have this situa- 
tion—an imminent crisis—an insufficient 
Navy—and when the Navy on its trial 
shall prove insufficient, nothing left 
but immediate surrender. Now, this 
situation is so appalling that the 
theories which point to it ought to be 
at once tested, and either admitted 
or rejected; and, if rejected, then 
we cannot too soon proceed with 
those measures of internal defence, 
which will not only fulfil our immediate 
purpose, but which will immensely in- 
erease the power of our existing fleet. 
But, before sitting down, I will touch 
once more on a matter of -high im- 
portance in this great subject of national 
defence. I will once more venture to 
impress on the Government the impor- 
tance of establishing by competent 
authority, and in open day, not secret 
conclave, a standard of our military re- 
mee for the defence of the King- 

om and the Empire, with full detai 
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of the amount of forces needed, of their 
distribution, and of the material neces- 
sary for them. I am aware that a plea 
has been set up against this, and it was 
yesterday concurred in by the right hon. 
Member for Stirling (Mr. Campbelil- 
Bannerman), a former Secretary of 
State for War. But I am totally unable 
to understand it, and I believe it can- 
not be understood by anybody who has 
not held office, which is an unfortunate 
position for a plea to stand in before 
the public. But I venture to believe 
that, until this is done, no nreasures 
that may be taken can be at once per- 
fectly adapted to a sound general 
scheme, and perfectly acceptable to the 
country. I wish to acknowledge that 
the right hon. Gentleman’s proposals 
are excellent so far as they go, and I 
shall therefore heartily support them, 
as I would any proposals for the Army 
or Navy which are good as far as they 
go. Indeed, I cannot but concur in 
them, for they are such as for many 
years I have been pressing on the 
public. It is, of course, a satisfaction 
to find that my ideas are in unison with 
the ideas of those who have power to 
give them effect. I congratulate the 
right hon. Gentleman on having got so 
far on the right path, and I hope he 
may yet see reason to respond to the 
spirit of the nation and to seek larger 
means of giving security to the country. 

GzvrraLHA VELOCK-ALLAN (Dar- 
ham, 8.E.): I should like to be allowed 
to offer one or two remarks in regard to 
the statements made by the Secretary of 
of State for War. I entirely concur 
in the observations made by the hon. 
and gallant Gentleman who has just sat 
down (General Hamley) regarding the 
statement of the right hon. Gentleman 
as eminently satisfactory; and I think 
the right hon. Gentleman may take 
credit to himeelf for the general concur- 
rence with which the statement has 
been received by Members on this side 
of the House. I think he may con- 
gratulate himself that for the first time, 
in pursuance of what he began last 
year and is continuing this year, he has 
been able to present to the country and 
to the House a statement full, lucid, and 
clear, and giving us, I hope, a promise 
of something like definite conclusions 
from definite principles which have im- 
pressed themselves upon his mind in 
conjunction with the military authori- 
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ties. In this respect, I am bound ‘to 
say, there is nothing but praise to be 
given to the right hon. Gentleman’s 
statement, but I am bound to qui 

that praise by saying that. if there is 
any criticism which may be pronounced 
upon the right hon. Gentleman’s state- 
ment, it is that it is not so comprehen- 
sive a statement as it might have been. 
I doubt if the Committee of the 
Cabinet which, we are led to un- 
derstand, sat to consider this subject, 
was itself sufficiently impressed with the 
possible necessities of the Army, taking 
into consideration what emergency may 
at any time arise in India as well as at 
home. I make that criticism not from 
any carping spirit, but in the hope that 
the right hon. Gentleman having made 
a great step in advance this year, may, 
in succeeding years, be able to continue 
in that right course, and be able to 
make still further satisfactory advances. 
He has gone notso much on the principle 
of desiring to increase largely or in- 
definitely the total number of men at his 
disposal, as upon the much better and 
safer and much more economical prin- 
ciple, much more useful and practical 
principle, of desiring to make the most of 
those which we already have in the United 
Kingdom. On this point I am in accord 
with the hon. Gentleman the Member 
for Kirkealdy (Sir G. Campbell), who 
spoke last night, and I think we ought 
not to make an addition to our total 
numbers until we feel confident that we 
have worked up to the fullest what we 
possess in the United Kingdom. It 
is almost impossible, except to 
those who have gone into the details 
of this subject, to conceive the large, 
latent, dormant military force we 
have in this country. I think the 
warmest praise is due to the right 
hon. Gentleman fur having for the 
first time endeavoured to act upon the 
sound principle of trying to organize 
the whole of our military forces into 
body which can be used for the effective 
defence of the country and the Empire. 
Our forces in this country consist very 
largely of a large body of Volunteers 
(225,000) ; and those who have, for the 
last 22 or 23 years past, seen this body 
rise by the spontaneous patriotism of 
the country—a body such as no other 
country possesses, but will be extremely 
glad to possess—must admit that the 
~ight hon. Gentleman’s proposal for im- 
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proving the organization of this force is 
one in the right direction. With 

to the Militia, I can congratulate the 
House on the assistance we received last 
night from the able and lucid speech 
delivered by the noble Lord the Member 
for the Petersfield Division of Hamp- 
shire; and, I trust, that will bear fruit 
in a Committee of Inquiry being in- 
stituted in whatever way may seem de- 
sirable to the right hon. Gentleman for 
the purpose of giving a stimulus to the 
Militia. The Militia are supposed to be 
185,000 strong. They are the old con- 
stitutional force of the country, which in 
the Peninsular and in the Crimea Wars 
gave such enormous assistance to the 
Regular Army. They have, undoubtedly, 
within the last few years, been allowed 
to dwindle and fail off, for a reason 
which we cannot but be sorry for— 
namely, that it has, to a certain extent, 
been left in theshade by tlie more popular 
force of the Volunteers. I am not going 
to say a word in disparagement of the 
services that the Volunteers render, and 
are going to render, to this country. On 
the contrary, the only reference I will 
make to them is to express the hope 
that the right hon. Gentleman will be 
more liberal in his help to them when 
the necessity for it is pointed out. At 
present there is only a total of some 
40,000 or 50,000 efficients in the Militia 
out of a nominal Establishment of 
135,000. I am glad the right hon. 
Gentleman is not taking steps to increase 
the Militia Reserve on account of the 
reasons which are making the Militia 
itself unpopular, but I do hope that 
some steps will be taken before it is too 
late to give this force an impetus and 
to make it more popular. I was very 
much struck by what the right hon. Gen- 
tleman has done in the way of putting 
the Volunteers intoan available movable 
force which may be brought to the front 
in addition to the Regular Forces in case 
of an emergency. Everything the right 
hon. Gentleman has done in that respect 
is a step in the right direction, only he 
has not gone quite far enough. He 
has put a part of them to garrison duty, 
and 120,000 he has put into movable 
Brigades, which are intended to aid the 
Regular Forces in case they should be 
called into.action. It is impossible for 
the right hon. Gentleman, or the country, 
to form at the present time any idea— 
and I say it advisedly—of the extent to 
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which the military qualitiesof the Volua- - 
teers can be develo judicious 
treatment, but we must be li in ‘the 
way of money as well as praise. There - 
are to be 31 Brigades, but the right 
hon. Gentleman has not made provision - 
for nominating efficient staffs, and it 
seems to me that it would be absurd in 
this case to risk the loss of a good 

for a pennyworth of tar. The 
vacancies in the Brigades have 
only been half filled up. The right 
hon. Gentlenan himself, as a- 
colonel of Volunteers, knows how 
necessary it is to fill up those 
vacancies in order to secure efficiendy, 
and I hope he will see that this is 

one step in the further development of 
the operation of bringing the Volunteers 
into an effective condition. I have seen 
with some regret the statement made in 
the public Press—it may be entirely un- 
founded, however—that the Easter ope- 
rations, which ‘in the past have been 
attended by 50,060 or 54,000 men, are 
likely to be curtailed very much this 
year. This would be greatly to be re- : 
gretted, and I think it would be very de- 
sirable for the right hon. Gentleman ‘to 
reconsider the details of this matter, and - 
to see if sonte further concession could 
not be made to the Volunteers, so as ‘to - 
enable them to go out in the same 
numbers as they did before this Brigade 
organization was adopted. With regard 
to the proper organization of Cavalry, it 
is too much to expect, with the many 
things the right hon. Gentleman has in 
hand, that he would have been able te 
deal with this matter this year. The de- 
tails have been so very fully given by. 
the Member for South Hants that I will 
not go over them, but I am sure there 
no question which at this time requires 
more to be looked into than the question 
of the efficient condition of our Cavalry. 
We have one broad fact before us, that 
with 12,000 men we have only 6,006 
horses. We have an assuranco that the 
right hon. Gentleman is not going ‘to 
carry out the scheme of forming 
ammunition columns from the field 
batteries, which I was very glad to hear, 
but I confess that I should like to know 
a little more of the details of the plah» 
which he intends to substitute; He has - 
constituted fifteen columns on paper, but 
I am afraid that when he comes to fill 
them up with 100 men and 75 horsés- 
each, linesmen and horses wi. stil have - 
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to be drawn from effective batteries of 
Artillery. Perhaps the right hon. 
Gentleman would adopt the other alterna- 
tive of taking the horses from the reserve 
of horses which he has registered, and 
the drivers from the reserve of drivers 
of the Royal Artillery. I was glad to 
hear the right hon. Gentleman say last 
night that the Army Corps to which he 
roletred was intended primarily for the 
defence of the United Kingdom. It 
must be recollected, however, that with 
these proposals to put 80,000 Regular 
troops under arms in this Kingdom, 
120,000 Volunteers would also be placed 
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under arms. Has the right hon. 
Gentleman ever contemplated what 
would be the number of field 


guns required for an army of that 
sort? He has told us that he proposes to 
create 67 Volunteer Batteries of Artil- 
lery, or a total of 238 guns, and I hope 
that will be carried out, because it will 
leave the 80,000 Regulars intact, with 
their own proportion of guns, which is 
now small enough in case they should 
berequired, not for operations in Europe, 
but for the reinforcement of batteries 
in India. I do not know whether the 
right hon. Genfleman is aware of what 
has been done in previous years in this 
matter. Promises have always been 
made to us that a sufficient number of 
batteries should be kept for the rein- 
forcement of batteries in India should 
the contingency ever arise. Thisis why 
I say that the whole scheme is not looked 
at so comprehensively as it might have 
been. If at any time the Indian Army 
may have to take the field in numbers 
not less than 200,000, there are only 
318 guns in India, and to give those 
200,000 men their proper complement 
of guus would absorb the whole of the 
weapons available. I hope, therefore, 
the earnest efforts of the Secretary of 
State for War will be directed to the 
completion of those 67 Volunteer field 
batteries which he has indicated. 
I should like to say something with re- 
=> the remarks of the right hon. 

ember for Bridgeton, as it has, in 
part, been conceded by the Government 
that a reduction should be made in the 
effective Generals’ list. I should like 
to know whether he bas followed the 
conclusions arrived at in 1881, when the 
Member for Bridgeton made the same 
raid upon the Generals’ list, and, as the 
result of his somewhat misguided efforts, 
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he established the very worst principle 
of selection that ever was established in 
the world—a haphazard system, a chance 
system, a system not based upon the 
merits of the individual. That principle 
of selection has resulted in eliminating 
from the list of General Officers of the 
Army some of the very best men, while 
it has retained men of inferior merits. 
Ifthe right hon. Gentleman is congra- 
tulating himself on what he did in 1881, 
and will take the list of the year and ask 
anybody acquainted with the merits of 
the officers affected by it to go through 
the list with him, he will find what I 
say is correct. I hope the Government, 
while accepting the principle of the 
right hon. Gentleman regarding a re- 
duction in the Generals’ list, will not 
accept any advice from him as to the 
mode of carrying it out. The popular 
idea is that a General Officer is a 
man who has attained to a grade in 
which he receives pay for doing nothing 
at all, but, like everybody else in this 
practical country, a man to lead bodies 
of troops must have acquired efficiency 
by daily practice indoing so. That is 
the reason why in this country, which 
keeps only a small number of troops 
under arms in time of peace, it is neces- 
sary we should have some reserve of 
General Officers, for the purpose of 
leading an army. I only hope, if the 
reduction is made, it will be made wisely 
and well; but I think that should be 
done not by the haphazard cutting down 
which was proposed, but by a judicious 
and wise reduction, such as the right hon. 
Gentleman the Secretary for War will 
carry out in conformity with the advice 
of the Duke of Cambridge last year. 
For my partI only hope that the reduction 
will be made both wisely and well, and 
on a principle as far as possible oppo- 
site to that laid down by the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Bridgeton 
(Sir G. Trevelyan). The general prin- 
ciple the Secretary for War has adopted, 
seems to me to indicate great progress 
for the future, and if he will only act on 
the sound advice which is always at his 
disposal on the part of competent mili- 
tary advisers, and avoid being misled 
by the panic-stricken theories of those 
who really know nothing of what they 
talk so much about, he will do well both 
for the Government and the country. 
*Srr G. TREVELYAN: The character 
of the hon. and gallant Baronet, who has 
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just spoken, stands so high in regard to 
pire matters that I cannot b 
an sh pic he has let drop, althoug 
I feel assured, from the silence with 
which it was received by the Committee, 
that it was regarded as an erroneous 
reference to what occurred here some 
five years ago. The ‘hon. and 
gallant Gentleman spoke of my having 
recommended and brought about the 

resent system of appointment to the 
oa list. It will, I am sure, be 
within the recollection of hon. and right 
hon. Gentlemen on both sides of the 

House that that recommendation was— 
reduction of the list of Generals, selec- 
tion by merit of those placed on that 
list, and coutinuous service on General’s 
pay and General’s duties when once put 
upon the list. But, unfortunately, the 
Government, doubtless under the advice 
of the military authorities of that time, 
accepted only part of that proposal— 
namely, the reduction of the list of Gene- 
rals. They did not accept the selection 
of men fit to be Generals, and, after- 
wards, their continuous employment on 
Generals’ duties. It is true that my 
efforts did bring about the change, but 
the hon. and gallant Member will 
doubtless allow that the system which I 
recommended five years ago was 
in all respects the same as I 
recommended to the Committee last 
night. I have no doubt Her 
Majesty’s Government will complete 
the good work that has been so long 
doing, and that when they alter 
the list of Generals, they will do it on 
the principle recommended last night, 
and which the hon. and gallant Gentle- 
man recommends now—that is to sa 
that whether the list be large or vate 4 
it shall be a list of as many Generals as 
the country wants, and in carrying out 
that change, and in selecting the men 
to fill the post of General on the list, I 
am quite certain Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment will bring about a great reduction 
of expenditure. 

*Lorp OC. BERESFORD: There are 
two questions in connection with the 
matter before the House to which I 
desire to refer. One is the question of 
the Army in India, and the other is that 
of the defence of the Ooaling Stations. 
I quite agree with what has fallen from 
the right hon, Gentleman in reference 
to the Army in India. I have worked it 
out on the basis of certain figures, and 
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I believe that that Army would be found 
much more efficient if it were made a 
Long Service Army, because the bring- 
ing home of the Short Service men and 
their kits adds enormously to the cost of 
maintaining that Army. With regard to 
the Ooaling Stations, they ought, in my 
opinion, to be garrisoned by Marines, 
and to carry out this proposal I would 
increase the Force of Marines to what- 
ever strength might be necessary, 
having such a number as would be able 
to garrison the Coaling Stations and 
take up their duties with the Fleet as 
well as in the Reserve, in regular 
rotation. There can be no doubt 
that this would not only be enor- 
mously cheaper to the country, 
but that it would add enormously to the 
efficiency of the Service, because we 
should get better men in regard to age 
and experience, and men who, at any 
moment, could be put on board ship. 
They should be put under their own 
Generals, and this would put an end to 
any of the disagreeable things that 
might otherwise occur in reference to 
those having authority in time of war 
at the different coaling stations. I know 
that my right hon. Friend cannot do 
this all at once. He has done a good 
deal-under the routine system that has 
been established, and I do hope that 
now he will be able to make a settlement 
of this question. We have all listened 
with interest to the remarks of the hon. 
and gallant Gentleman below me (Sir 
K. Hamley) in regard to the question 
of fortifications. It is a mistake to sup- 
pose that Navy men are opposed to forti- 
fications. What we say is, that, first 
and foremost, we must get our Navy in 
order, and should then set to work to 
fortify the ports around the country. 
The hon. and gallant Gentleman ad- 
vanced the theory that in case our Iron- 
clad Fleet had suffered discomfiture, the 
enemy must also have sustained a good 
deal of damage, and would be unable 
with the remains of his fleet to blockade 
our harbours without risk of being 
attacked in detail by the service- 
able ships remaining to us. He 
also said the enemy might de- 
stroy a certain number of vessels, but 
would be unable to so utterly destroy 
our commerce as to cut off all our sup- 
plies. As to invasion, I do not believe 
in the fears entertained with regard to 
such a contingency. If once our Fleet 
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is. beaten, why should the enemy 
attempt to effect a landing on these 
ghores, with the chance of losing so 
many men and ships and the risk of 
being attacked from the rear, when he 
would be able tu starve us into terms 
by stopping our food supply? I do not 
wish. to join in what is described as a 
geare in regard to the invasion of this 
country, and I feel quite sure the idea 
ig not one that will create any great 
smount of fear among the people. With 
regard to what was said about reform, I 
hold that reforms should come from in- 
‘gide, and until they do I do not think we 
ehall ever see them carried out in an 
economical way. My right hon. Friend 
has told the story of how guns were 
supplied to the fleet without ammuni- 
tion. What I wish to point out is that 
we are under the same system now, only 
we happen to have men who are working 
if in the best way they can; but the 
seme thing is likely to happen again if 
onee we get a bad lot.of men in the 
Mervice. The hon. Member for Leicester 
has said that the officers of our Army 
are always asking for more money, and 
he has taken exception to the references 
made te the German Army on the 
ground that that Army is, owing to 
eircumstances, in an exceptional posi- 
4éon. But what isthe reason the German 
‘Army, which is the life of the German 
‘Nation, eosts less, in proportion, to our 
‘Army-and ie more efficient? There is 
‘ao reason why our Army should not be 
‘as efficient in all its details as the 
@erman Army. What is the reason 
why, at the present moment, there is the 
@fference that has been pointed out? 
i& ie beeause the experts in Germany 
have gone into all that is necessary for 

ee, and their opinions are con- 
sulted in whatever has to be done. 
“What we hold is that the opinion of the 
‘experts should certainly be taken before 
the. Estimates are prepared and the 
‘money is voted. My right hon. Friend 
will say I am unduly finding fault with 
kim. Fam not finding fault with him, 
‘bat with the aystem. I think he has 
@one-more than any other Minister who 
‘aes oceupied his position to alter the old 
system and try to get a better service. 
My right hon. Friend was asked 
whether the Estimate he had brought 
forward was his, or whether it was 
thet of an expert; and he has told us 
@istinetly that it is his. Estimate and 
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not that of an expert. The present 
system, however, under whieh military 
experts report to the Secretary of State, 
and their opinions are accepted or re- 
jected is, I think, open to grave objec- 
tions. It may not be desirable that such 
opinions should be publicly stated to 
the House, but they ought at any rate 
to be brought before the QOabinet 
before they decide what is neces- 
sary fer the Army, and till 
this is done depend upon it you 
will have these scares and fancies, and 
will be asked to state in a definite 
and understandable manner what is 
necessary to be done. 

Sm WILFRID LAWSON (Cocker- 
mouth): I am very glad that the pro- 
position to report Progress last night 
was not approved, and I think the dis- 
cussion we have had to-day has been very 
useful. Wehave hed an immenseamount 
of military experience given us this 
morning, and it will appear presump- 
tuous for a civilian to take part in the 
discussion, because it is thought by 
many Members of this House that no- 
body is qualified to take a share in it save 
those who are themselves members of 
the Army. [‘*No!’] Well, I under- 
stood so. If it were merely a question 
of the best arrangements of the Army, 
or which weapons would be best in the 
interests of scientific slaughter, I should 
certainly not presume to trouble the 
Committee any farther. But on this 
Vote, which involves the whole of our 
military policy, because it relates to the 
number of men, I contend, though a 
humble Member, I am quite as com- 
petent to form a sound opinion upon 
that question as any General, Captain, 
or Admiral in this House. Two of my 
right hon. Friends on the Front 
Opposition Bench said the policy of 
non-intervention had been 
well accepted by all Parties in 
this country. But when I hear the 
word ‘non-intervention,” I always 
remember the answer of Talleyrand to 
the lady :—‘‘ Non-intervention, Madam, 
means—much the same as intervention,” 
I was glad to hear my right hon. 
Friend (Sir G. Trevelyan) say last night 
that the time had come when we should 
recognize the responsibility of this 
country again areeme - an Army ia line 
with Continental Armies. And the right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for the Stir- 
ling Burghs spoke very much in the same 
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way. Nobody contradicted on the other 
side, and I suppose their dicta were 
pen, bow accepted. If that be the case 

am justified in assuming that osten- 
sibly our Army is for defence. Against 
whom do you want to defend yourselves ? 
The Queen’s Speech of February, 1888, 
and of this year, speak of the 
continued friendly relations with 
foreign Powers; but if that be the 
ease, it is an extraordinary and 
monstrous thing that the Government 
should come down and say ‘“ because 
we are friends with all the world, we 
must have £21,000,000 more for 70 
ships and we must have 2,615 more 
men, to defend ourselves against those 
friends who arein such cordial relations 
with us.” Itisa most monstrous propo- 
sition, Mr. Courtney, and 1 am sure 
anybody, who thinks for a moment, 
will agree with me. What would you 
think if you were told that two parties 
of aborigines were friendly, on hearing 
that they were going to build a large 
fortification, or if the Secretary for 
Ireland said he had succeeded in 
acifying Ireland, and then asked for a 
arge number of police to protect the 
people? Yet we, being at peace, are 
asked for this increase of the Army 
and Navy. I sometimes think that 
the House is out of its mind with 
these extreme military preparations, 
The Queen’s Speech spoke of 
the necessity of increased precautions 
for the eafety of our shores and com- 
merce, and, while saying that our 
relations were friendly, said, we had no 
right to assume that this condition was 
secure from the possibility of change? 
(hear, hear). An hon. Member says 
“hear, hear.” I do not know any 
position in this world which is neces- 
sarily secure from the possibility of 


change. I would like to ask 
the hon. Member who says [ ‘hear, 
hear!”] whether he knows of 


any condition of life which is 
free from the possibility of change. 
The fact is there is no more probability 
ofa change this year in our relations 
than there was last year. We must 
take these Votes of the Army and Navy 
together. We cannot dissociate them. 
It is a question of what armaments we 
require; and, as I have stated, my 
starting point is that both the 
Army ‘and Navy are required for 
the defence of our industry ‘and com- 
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merce. I do not believe that either is 
for defence. When the Volunteers were 
started people recognized the motto, 
‘Defence not Defiance,” as quite a new 
thing, showing that in their hearts they 
had hitherto regarded the Army as for 
defiance and not defence. |‘ No” and 
laughter.) I hear some hon. Member 
laugh. Let him tell me of a single 
instance since the conclusion of the great 
war with France of a war in defence of 
this country. It is always defence not 
defiance which is involved in your mili- 
tary preparations. The War with China 
was to poison the Chinese with opium. 
The Zulu War, the Boer War, the 
Burmese and the Egyptian Wars, one to 
stifleanew Republic, another a burglary, 
and another to get money for the bond- 
holders, besides the 30,000 soldiers 
kept in Ireland to strangle national 
life, were all means of defence. Well, 
but suppose these proposals are for de- 
fence, am I to believe all the stories 
which are told by the colonels and 
admirals and generals on that side of 
the House? I hevea sincere respect for 
them, but I do not believe them a bit, 
because they have always been wrong 
ever since I have known anything of 
this House. The prophecies of these 
military and naval men have been 
utterly wrong. But, unfortunately, the 
people of this country have believed 
them ; they are very credulous, and they 
can swallow a great deal. When I 
first came into the House Sir John 
Pakington was reconstructing the Navy, 
and we were told that when it was re- 
constructed we would be quite safe. 
Then it was said, only get fortifications, 
and everybody can keep in their beds. 
Everybody knows that the money spent 
on fortifications was a simple and un- 
adulterated waste of money, and it 
might as well have been thrown into 
the sea. With the Volunteers, we were 
told, we must be safe. I remember the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
est Birmingham telling what a York- 
shire farmer said when the Volunteers 
were started :—‘* Well, we always thowt 
there were a power of fools in tlie 
country ; but we never had any way of 
pointing them out afore.” Well, 
all thisre-modelling and re-constructing, 
we arenowasked for £21, 000,900, 70 more 
ships, and 2,600 men. But is not 
the end of it. Whatis Lord Wolseley 
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the country under the patronage of the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
West Birmingham, and is calling for a 
conscription. I do not know what is 
going on in this way, and whether we are 
to have every man, woman and child en- 
listing, but this I did see in the Daily 
News of this morning an advertisement 
announcing that at the United 
Service Institute on Friday a lecture 
will be delivered on the em- 
loyment of dogs for military purposes. 
Bui I am not attacking the way in 
which you are going to carry on warlike 
operations ; have ‘dogs of war” or 
. whatever you like, I attack your policy 
solely. If you are going to defend 
yourselves against all possible combina- 
tions against you, you will require far 
more preparations than these you pur- 
pose. I saw a statement the other day 
that, taking the great European Powers, 
Germany, France, Austria, Russia, 
Italy, and the Balkan Provinces, there 
are some 28 millions of men more or 
less ready to engage in fighting, and 
is it not utterly absurd to attempt to 
vie with these great Continental Armies ? 
Let me read a quotation from the 
Observer newspaper, which I think puts 
the case very well :— 

**In one sense of the word no price is too 
high to guard the country against invasion, but 
the price of averting the mere risk of invasion 
may easily be too high. As in a question of 
insurance, the cost of a premium may be so 
heavy as to: make it worth a prudent man’s 
while to run the risk, rather than make such 
provision against a possible contingency. In 
other words, the struggle for life makes life 
not worth having,’’ 

That seems tome to put the case very 
well. Is life worth living by many 
wretched people in thiscountry? Hon. 
Members may laugh, but I was one of 
those who the other day listened to that 
melancholy catalogue of the miseries 
endured by classes of starving people 
in this country, given by the hon. 
Member for N.W. Lanark (Mr. 
Cuninghame Graham). He described 
how the people were struggling in the 
depths of ignorance, wretchedness and 
misery, and I say it is a cruel thing to 
pay away the money of the people asa 
protection against phantom foes, while 
you have all the forces of poverty, 
misery, ignorance, vice, and crime in 
your midst. I know what the answer 
is. -I shall be told it is im- 
possible to reduce our forces, -so 
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long as other nations of Europe keep up 
their large armies ; but let me quote once 
more, before I sit down, the words of a 
great statesman, and a sentence from a 
great philosopher. I think in these 
quotations I shall point out, in better 
words than my own, what I think is the 
real policy to pursue, by which you will 
get rid of this enormous expenditure. 
So long ago as 1841, Sir Robert Peel 
—and you know there never was a 
more sagacious, prudent, common-sense 
Minister than he ever sat in Parliament 
—said— 

‘Tt is for the interest of Europe that the 
nations should come to a common accord to 
enable every country to reduce thege military 
armaments, which belong to a state of war 
rather than of peace.” 


I wish we could influence the public 
mind to enforce this doctrine on the 
Government. Now listen to Bentham— 
‘* Whatever nation shall get the start of the 
others in making proposals to reduce and fix 
the amount of armed force will crown itself 
with everlasting honours.” 
I say that is the true policy; but I 
have heard or read nothing of any 
statesman having made an attempt to 
carry out sucha policy. In my humble 
opinion it should be tried at once in the 
interests of this country and the world, 
and until it has been tried, I, for one, as 
a humble representative of the people, 
refuse to vote oneshilling or add one man 
to increase those hideous bloated arma- 
menis—at once a disgrace and burden, 
and a danger to acountry that professes 
to be Christian, and pretends to be free. 
Mr. E. STANHOPE: I hope I may 
now be allowed to make an appeal to 
the Committee to come to a decision 
upon the question before us. The 
Committee will remember that it 
is absolutely necessary to tuke 
the Vote for men to-day; and if we 
do not obtain that, it will be impossible 
for us to comply with statutory require-: 
ments, which I am sure the Committee 
desire should be observed. It is abso- 
lutely necessary, and I would make an 
appeal to the Committee in the strongest 
terms to come to a decision, I am re- 
luctant to take up any part of the small 
remaining portion of time at our dis- 
posal, especially after the full measure 
of indulgence accorded to me yesterday; 
and, in answering the questions put, to 
me, I will be as brief as I can. Tho 
hon. Member for Leicester, who moved 
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the Amendment in terms of which I 
have no right to complain, and who 
confined his observations within the limits 
of his Motion, asks the Committee to 
reduce the number of men by 2,600. 
Well, I know this House prides itself 
on being a business-like Assembly ; but 
would it be consistent with that charac- 
ter if, after the House voted money for 
the purpose of fortifying our coaling 
stations and putting them in a proper 
state of defence against attack, we were 
to stop short in the middle of our work 
and say, ‘‘ We will not grant the Go- 
vernment money to garrison these 
works.” The proposition is so absurd 
that it is only necessary to state it as 
explaining the reason why this Motion 
of the hon. Member for Leicester must 
be resisted. Among the questions put 
to me, I take first that in regard to the 
Cavalry, several hon. Members having 
asked me to take up the question of 
Cavalry re-organization. No doubt the 
Committee must have observed most of 
the hon. Members who touched upon 
this subject were exceedingly unwilling 
to express any opinion of their own as 
to the means by which this re-organiza- 
tion was to be effected. I know that 
the hon. and gallant Member for 
Hants (General Sir F. Fitz Wygram) was 
an exception. He gave usa complete 
scheme of re-or anization, but the Com- 
mittee will have noticed that his scheme, 
which was a large and in itself. a com- 
plete measure of re-organization, was 
not only received with some doubt and 
hesitation by other Members of the 
Committee, but several intimated that 
they altogether sppoee the plan of my 
hon. and gallant Friend, and therefore I 
think he will understand how, in my 
responsible position, I feel the full diffi- 
culty of the task he would invite me to 
undertake. Before I could do that, I 
must feel satisfied that the steps I re- 
commend will really tend to the advan- 
tage of the Service. Then a good deal 
has been said about the new arrange- 
ments for Volunteer Field Brigades. I 
think the country is to be congratulated 
6 4 the officers whom we have been 
able to get for the command of these 
brigades, and I must say there are 
none of them to whom thanks are more 
due than those who have seen such 
service as the ine, ay meen Gentle- 
man opposite e ir Henry Have- 
lock-Alllan) who has very May vale 
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taken the command ofa brigade, From 
his knowledge and experience Volunteer 
officers will derive the greatest advan- 
tage, and to him and others the coun- 
try will owe a debt of gratitude. But 
he and other hon. Members have to-day 
alluded to some of the difficulties to be 
encountered in the organization of these 
Field Brigades. It is impossible to 
free the plan from every di , but 
I am pre to meet them as fairly as 
Ican. The hon. and gallant Gentle- 
man has referred to the question of 
aid Brigade Majors. do not 
ike to use the word paid; it was never 
intended that they should be paid; 
but what we did hope was, that we 
should be able to offer them a reason- 
able allowance to compensate them for 
the extra outlay they were put to. It 
may be that in some cases the amount 
was fixed too low, but that is a matter 
for the consideration of the Department 
after full experience of the difficulties 
to be met. Certainly, I did not mean to 
lay it down categorically that we would 
not move by one inch from the position 
we have taken. In Militia battalions, 
again, there are difficulties to be en- 
countered, and no doubt we run some 
risk of putting difficulties in the way of 
other meetings of Volunteers. It is not 
our desire, in the least degree, to limit 
the Easter gatherings, although we 
place in the first rank the importance of 
exercising the men in the new brigades. 
In cases where battalions are not able to 
join, we are still anxious to encourage 
Easter gatherings, as calculated to en- 
courage efficiency in the force. Then I 
am asked a question by the hon. and 
gallant Gentleman the Member for Bir- 
kenhead (General Sir E. Hamiey), 
whom I thank very much for the able 
and clear—criticisms, I was going to 
say, but they are scarcely that—com- 
ments on the scheme I have proposed. 
I know that in the matter of defences of 
this kind, and especially that of London, 
we owe very much to his teaching and 
experience. I have had the privilege 
of consulting him on the subject, and 
any observations of his are entitled to 
great weight in the House and in the 
country, and will receive most re- 
spectful consideration from myself. 


I am not quite sure whether 
my hon. and + Friend heard one 
part of my s last night, because he 
specially called attention to the desira- 
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‘bility of concentrating our Field Army-on 
positions such as railway junotions, 
whence they could be easily moved to 
points of danger. I explained that this 
was a cardinal part of my proposal. 
Troops will be concentrated on railway 
junctions and similar places mapped 
out, and will be enabled to entrain ata 
moment’s notice, and- proceed to any 
point of danger. My hon. and 
gplleat Friend also alluded to the 
‘defence of commercial ports, and I think 
my noble Friend (Lord Charles Beres- 
ford) did the same. I really think I 
may leave those two speeches to answer 
each other; but I can assure my hon. 
and gallant Friend the Member for 
Birkenhead there is no desire for a 
moment to abandon the proposals put 
forward for the defence of commercial 
ports. I have already explained that 
certain defences will be carried out in 
any case; but my offer of breech-loading 
guns to the ports without offering to 
pay for land, &c., was made on the 
ground that localities should contribute 
towards the cost of their own defence in 
someway. We indicated several methods, 
and I issued a Memorandum in which it 
was suggested that the towns should 
find the sites for the fortifications if the 
War ra spo found the guns. I do 
not think that was an unreasonable pro- 

sal at all, and EI know in several 
instances towns have acquiesced in if. 
E am not all dismayed at the recep- 
tion my proposal has met with in 
other instances. There is a distinct de- 
sire to close with our offer in reference 
to the defence of the Tees. The Munici- 
pality have expressed their readiness to 
‘meet us in a reasonable manner, making 
an offer that we should take the land at 
@ nominal rent, and we have gladly 
accepted that course; the guns will be 
‘mounted as soon as the works are com- 
plete. EI hope, in respect to the other 
ports, we shall come to a somewhat 
similar arrangement. My noble Friend 
(Lord ©. Beresford) has raised an im- 
portant question, how the garrisons for 
the coaling stations are to be provided, 
‘and has suggested that, in many cases, 
Marines should be employed. Well, I 
do not wish to express any definite 

inion. I know there is much to be 
said for his proposal, and it is one that 
has-been and is under the consideration 
of Her Majesty's Government. If we 
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find, after very careful examination 
‘from every point of view, that of 
economy: as well as efficiency, that it is 
a proposal we are justified in accepting, 
we shall not hesitate to do so. y hon. 
and gallant Friend behind me (Sir 


Walter Barttelot) asks me when 
the Royal Oommission now sit- 
ting on the administration of 
the Army and Navy may be 
expected to report; but I do not think 
he can really expect me to give an 
answer, for I have no control over the 
proceedings of the Commission. But, I 
observe the Commission has been sitti 
very assiduously, and I understand its 
Sittings will shortly recommence. 
Further than that I am not able to go, 
though I may say I hope the Commission 
may report shortly, for then we should 
be able to carry out several contemplated 
changes that are suspended pending the 
presentation of the Report. Again, I 
would earnestly press upon the Com- 
mittee the urgent necessity of the case, 
and allow a decision to be taken on this 
Vote now. 

*Mr. WOODALL (Hanley): I am re- 
luctant to intervene between the right 
hon. Gentleman and the decision of the 
Committee; but, in the absence of my 
right hon. Friend the Member for Stir- 
ling under whom I served, I must protest 
against the statement made last night, 
and which has attracted much attention, 
to the effect that in the preparation of 
the Estimates for 1886 the amount re- 
quired by the Admiralty for projectiles 
and ammunition for quick-firing guns 
was struck out of the Estimates. 

Mr. BE. STANHOPE: Ammunition. 

*Mrx. WOODALL: I am unable, as 
the right hon, Gentleman is aware, to 
vindicate the action then taken without 
reference to confidential documents, 
some of which I have not now in my 
possession; but, as I had some sub- 
ordinate part in the preparation of the 
Estimates, afterwards adopted by the 
Secretary of State and submitted to the 
House, I may be permitted to ask the 
attention of the Committee to the Esti- 
mates actually submitted, a copy of 
which I have now before me, in which 
provision is clearly made under Vote 
12 for ammunition in the column wholly 
devoted to sea service, and there is an 
item of £82,600 for ammunition for 
quick-firing guns. Further, q little 
lower down, I find a sum of 
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‘very strongly that an injustice was done 
‘to my right hon. Friend. 


peal made to us to close this debate as 


‘ply, because, while I admit Her Majesty’s 
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£159,000 submitted fer projectiles, 
also for sea service. Mow, it is | 
fectly true that the demand of the 
Navy in these particulars was curtailed, 
but the right hon. Gentleman will agree 
with me that there never has been a 
riod without some such curtailment. 
‘We have to cut our coat according to 
our cloth, and reductions are consider- 
ately and proportionally made. But, as 
was explained by my right hon. Friend 
(Mr. Campbell-Bannerman) in reference 
to the method of dealing with naval 
demands, there was a Conference at the 
War Office between the Secretary of 
State and the First Lord at which 
I was present, and at which a happy 
medium was arrived at, and the amount 
entered was agreed upon equally on the 
responsibility of the War Office and 
the Admiralty. Another allusion was 
made last night in reference to barrack 
accommodation. ‘‘ When,” asked the 
Secretary for War, “did my right hon. 
Friend (Mr. Campbell-Bannerman) be- 
come acquainted with the fact that 
barrack accommodation was de- 
manded?” In 1886, it will be re- 
membered, the Government came into 
office well on in February, and they 
were under the same obligations as the 
_— Government are to get these 
otes earlyin March. They found the 
Estimates in a complete state of un- 
preparedness, and the Government they 
succeeded had been spending freely on 
these Services from the large amount 
placed in their hands by the Vote of 
Credit. In these very Estimates large 
rovision was made for barracks at the 
urragh, at various places in Dublin, at 
Portsmouth, Gosport, Aldershot, and 
elsewhere. But this was done before 
they became acquainted from personal 
inquiry with the absolute necessities of 
the case. The right hon. Gentleman 
and the Secretary of State who preceded 
him were in possession of the informa- 
tion we left, and they might. have 
been expected to make good the 
deficiency. I hope the Committee 
will excuse this interruption ; but I feel 


*Mr. CREMER (Shoreditch, Hagger- 
ston): Notwithstanding the earnest ap- 


speedily as possible, I feel unable to com- 
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Government have a duty to discharge 
towards the country, we also have a 
duty to discharge towards the people 
who sent us here; and, in the name of 
the people, I desire to register my 
solemn and emphatic protest against the 
demands of Her Majesty’s Government. 
Three different proposals the Govern- 
ment have made, against which, I 
hope, we shall record, if not a numer- 
ous, 4 serious protest. First, they pro- 

ose a considerable addition to the num- 

er of men to be engaged in fighting ; 
secondly, they ask us to sanction an 
expenditure of £6,000,000 over that of 
last year; and, thirdly, we are asked to 
sanction a scheme the Government, with 
the assistance of experts, have prepared 
for the defence of the Metropolis. Well, 
IT am amazed that any body of reason- 
able men, in or out of this House, 
should have had the temerity to make 
such propositions, and especially the 
latter; and in no speech yet de- 
livered do I find any justification for 
it. I remember, some three or four 
years ago, when the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Member for Derby (Sir W. 
Harcourt) was Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer he deplored the great increase of 
expenditure on the Services, and used 
strong language—not stronger than was 


warranted by the facts; he said the 
expenditure upon the Services was 
every year increasing “by leaps 


and bounds,” and that, if econom 
and retrenchment was to be effected, 
it must be in this direction. But 
no retrenchment has been effected, 
though I remember a strong appeal 
was made to us below the Gangway to 
assist the Government in what I believe 
was their determination to effect 
retrenchment. Then, during last Session, 
we had two very common-sense speeches 
from the Treasury Bench on the subject. 
First, the Secretary for War stood up 
and disposed altogether of a seare 
in regard to an invasion by some oy 
nary foe. Following him we had the 
First Lord of the Admiralty, who, in a 
common-sense manner, effectually: dis- 
posed of the dangers from a naval inva- 
sion. With these two speeches some of 
us hoped that the bogey of invasion by 
some imaginary foe from poser, A 
art of the globe was disposed of; at 
I think, we are justified in asking 
—as in all sincerity I do ask—what has 
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occurred since these two speeches were 
delivered in the House some six months 
to cause such a complete change 

of front on the part of Her Majesty’s 
Government? If there was no danger 
to be soeenenset at that time, we are 
justified in asking—nay, more, we are 
justified in demanding—in the name 
of the industrial millions of this 
country, some proof that some incident 
since occurred to warrant us 

in voting this increase in expenditure. 
What I want to know is, where is the 
enemy? Where is the danger? Where 
is the foe ? If there is no danger, we 
are not to be frightened out of our 
propriety by the bogey of invasion, 
which is continually trotted out to 
extract money from the pockets of the 
toiling millions of this country. Last 
night we witnessed a sparring match 
between the Front Opposition Bench and 
Her Majesty’s Opposition. It is very 
curious how those who sit on the Front 
Bench, opposite to those who are in 
office, consider it absolutely necessary to 
criticize severely the financial proposals 
of the Government. When out of office, 
right hon. Gentlemen feel it their duty 
to pose as economists ; but we all know 
that in the end, when the sparring is 
over, the gentlemen who criticize the pro- 
posals of the Government will say that, 
after all, the moment is not opportune 
for the retrenchment they are desirous 
of effecting, and under the circumetances 
they feel it their duty to support the 
Government. That is exactly what 
happened in the farce which was en- 
acted last night, and how the Secre- 
tary for War managed to pump up so 
much excitement and pitch into the 
right hon. Member for Stirling (Mr. 
Campbell-Bannerman) so strongly is a 
mystery to me. I have been long enough 
in this House not to believe in these 
naval and military mancouvres of right 
hon. Gentlemen on the Front Benches 
opposite. It would be far better if they 
would tell us what the remedies are 
for the evils which they profess to 
deplore. One hon. and gallant Member 
was good enough to tell us that 
we want a great increase in the Horse 
Artillery; another that steps should be 
taken to improve the breed of horses; 
another advocated a more efficient 
Cavalry Service ; another said “ streng- 
then the Infantry,” while some advocated 
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long service and others short service, 
Allthese nostrums have been put forward 
and the same speeches delivered over 
and over again, and when the Govern- 
ment bring forward the Estimates next 
ear, they would save the time of the 
ouse by reprinting the debates 
which have taken place in former years, 
But we have another class of Members 
who declare that all the previous doctors 
have been wrong, and that what we need 
is a complete system for the fortification 
of our coast. I would, however, ask 
whether it is not desirable, before we 
commence new fortifications, that we 
should supply those which have already. 
been constructed with guns ? Forts have 
been constructed at enormous cost at 
Plymouth, Portsmouth, and other naval 
stations, upon which no guns have been 
mounted, and I think it would be sheer 
folly and waste to repeat these 
blunders. I am prepared to register 
my vote against the propo of 
the Government, because I believe 
that instead of diminishing danger 
they are calculated to increase 
it. My theory is that the danger be- 
comes the greater with every increase of 
the Army and Navy; because if the 
nation is prepared to fight, and you are 
satisfied that all branches of the Service 
are in a perfect state of efficiency, you 
are much more likely to engage in a 
struggle with a Foreign Power than if 
you had a weak Army and an ineffective 
Navy. A few years ago there was @ 
remarkable scare which I have before 
referred to in reference to Pendjeh, 
and a Vote of £11,000,000 was rushed: 
through this House to prevent Russia 
from taking a piece of territory which 
was said to belong to our Ally, the 
Ameer of Afghanistan. But the money 
was never applied in that direction. No- 
body knows to this day what became of 
it, because a few weeks afterwards the 
alarmists discovered that our Army was 
not large enough to cope with that of 
Russia, and there was a danger that if 
we engaged in a struggle we mig be 
defeated. They, therefore, climbed 
down from their lofty pedestal and pro- 
sed to refer the matter to arbitration. 
ussia readily consented; but the 
matter never came to arbitration at 
all; because the Commissioners ap 
pointed by both Powers to delimitate 
the frontier line found that the s0- 
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ealled valuable territory was a mere 
slip of sandy desert not worth half-a- 
crown, and that, after all, it really 
belonged to Russia. 
that story is that we did not engage 
in a struggle with Russia because 
the experts discovered that our Army 
was not strong enough for the pur- 
. Had our forces been suffi- 
cient, the alarmists would undoubtedly 
have provoked a war with Russia for a 
valueless strip of sandy desert. I come 
now to the last proposal of the Govern- 
ment—namely, the defence of London. 
Tam told that Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment simply propose that a number of 
sites shall be purchased, that no forts 
shall be erected upon them, but that the 
land shall simply be acquired so that 
it may be available in the event 
of an invasion. What will happen? 
The land will, I presume, be acquired. 
I am told it is intended that earth- 
works shall be at once erected. Even 
suppose that they are not, as soon 
as the land has been acquired a flag- 
staff will be erected, and the British 
flag will fly above it. By-and-bye there 
will be earthworks and buildings, and 
ultimately money will be expended in 
the: erection of fortifications, which 
will remain as monuments of the 
folly of this House. Scores of 
similar monuments exist throughout 
the country. It is because I do not 
believe that the danger would be 
diminished, but greatly increased, if the 
men and money asked for by the 
Government were supplied, because I 
believe that there is no Power in the 
world who desires to invade us, and 
because I am not to be frightened 
by the spectre of invasion I decline to 
vote for the proposals of the Govern- 
ment. 
*Taze FIRST LORD or toe TREA- 
SURY (Mr. W. H. Smrrz, Strand) : 
I feel under the necessity of moving 
that the Question be now put. 

Motion made, and Question put, ‘That 
the Question be now put.”—(4/r. W. H. 
Smith.) 

The Committee divided :—Ayes 221; 
Noes 101.—(Div. List, No. 14.) 


Question put accordingly, 


‘‘That a number of Land Forces, not ex- 
ceeding 149,667, all ranks, be maintained for 
the Service of the United Kingdom of Great 
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Britain and Ireland at Home and Abroad, ex- 
cluding Her Majesty’s Indian Possessions, 
during the year ending on the 31st day of 
March 1890.” 

The Committee divided :—Ayes 92; 
Noes 230.—(Div. List, No. 15.) 


*Mr. W. H. SMITH claimed “ That 
the Original Question be now put.” 


Original Question put accordingly. 


The Committee divided :—Ayes 231; 
Noes 88.—(Div. List, No. 16.) 


(2.) £5,004,500, Pay and Allowances. 

Mr. E. STANHOPE: I venture to 
make an appeal to the Committee to 
allow this Vote to be taken at once. As 
a matter of ordinary practice, this is 
done ; for it is the natural consequence 
of the decision we have just taken. We 
have had a full discussion, extending 
over two days, of the policy in which 
the two Votes are concerned; and, 
having in mind those statutory obliga- 
tions to which I previously referred, I 
trust the Vote will now be taken. 

*Mr. CONYBEARE (Cornwall, Cam- 
borne): I desire, at any rate,.to say a 
word of protest against this pro- 
cedure. I care not what has been 
the practice on former occasions ; 
it is quite enough for us that the cir- 
cumstances of the day are altogether 
unusual. Whether or not it is any use 
insisting upon debate and Division I do 
not know, and it isa point I do not now 
wish to argue; but I do propose to say 
this, that the ciresmstances under which 
the Government are asking us for money 
are absolutely unprecedented. The 
Government are a discredited and dis- 
graced faction, and they know that they 
appear in the face of the country and 
public opinion with halters round their 
necks. Under the circumstances, I, for 
one, am not disposed without protest to 
give them any facilities for obtaining 
one farthing of public money; and, if 
there were the slightest possibility 
of doing it, I would offer every = 
sible obstacle in the way of their ’ 
obtaining any money at all for the Pub- 
lic Services. [Sensation.; Hon. Mem- 
bers appreciate the position, I am glad 
to sbe, in which they are placed. © 
people are well aware of it, and if you 
went to the country to-morrow you 
know you would be routed. Another 
reason why I think it is our duty to 
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offer a protest against the Vote is that 
you are asking for an unusual number 
of men, more than is absolutely neces- 

I will not argue that question, 
but I object to any more burdens being 
imposed on the taxpayers of the 
country for two very sufficient reasons. 
One is that the taxpayers are already 
overburdened by the wholly unnecessary 
expenditure incurred by your degrading, 
disgraceful policy of Coercion in Ireland; 
and, secondly, if you were not s0 
fatuously wedded to that disgraceful 
method of government, you might with- 
draw the 30,000 bayonets with which 
you now hold Ireland down, and 
have an ample force for the legi- 
timate service of the country. I 
would add, in addition to that, it is, to 
my mind, sufficiently unsatisfactory that 
we should be abused for spending three 
and a half hours in discussing what is 
quite as important a question as the 
condition of Ireland—namely, the ques- 
tion of the condition of the industrial 
classes—while no objection is made to 
wasting two whole days on the question 
of adding to the taxation of these poor 
people for the purpose of increasing 
our already bloated armaments. 

Mrz. PICTON (Leicester): Onthis sub- 
ject, again, something might be said as 
to the Staff of Generals. I may say that 
it is because, and only because, of the 
undertaking given by the right hon. 
Gentleman the Secretary of State for 
War, that I shall abstain from moving 
a reduction to this Vote. I must say 
that I have it on the highest authority— 
that of Lord Wolseley and Major- 
General Brackenbury—that. we have at 
least 100 Generals too many on the 
Effective List, and I do not think we 
ought to allow it to be supposed that we 
let a scandal of this kind pass without 
protest, unless on the ground that we 
have it from the Government that they 
intend to introduce a reform in this De- 
partment. It is only on that ground 
that I refrain from moving a reduc- 
tion. 


Vote agreed to. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 


‘* That a sum, not exeeeding £57,200, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to defray the Charge 
for the Pay and Miscellaneous Expenses of the 
Chaplain’s Department, which will come in 
course ‘of payment during the year ending on 
the 3lst day of March }899." . 
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Mrz. CHILDERS (Edinburgh, South) : 
I must protest against this Vote being 
taken at such an hour. 


Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 


CIVIL SERVICE AND REVENUE DE. 
PARTMENTS, SUPPLEMENTARY 
ESTIMATES, 1888-9. 


Ciass III. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 

‘* That a Supplementary sum, not exceeding 
£200, be granted to Her Majesty, to defray the 
Charge which will come in course of payment 
during the year ending on the 3lst day of 
March 1, 1889, for certain expenses of the Law 
Agents in Scotland for Government Depart- 
ments.” 


Dr. CAMERON (Glasgow, College) : 
I beg to move to report Progress. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘‘That the Chairman do report Pro- 
gress, and ask leave to sit again.” —(Dr. 
Cameron.) 


*Mr. W. H. SMITH: I would appeal 
to hon. Members to make progress’ with 
the Vote, even although anly a few 
minutes remain. 

Mr. HUNTER (Aberdeen, N.): It 
is perfectly idle to begin a discussion, 
when only 10 minutes remain, upon a 
question which involves a very grave 
Constitutional matter, 

*Mr. W. H. SMITH: I will not resist 
hon. Members from Scotland, but they 
must be aware that there is a date 
beyond which it will be impossible for 
the Government to take Supply in com- 
pliance with the law; and, therefore, if 
the Committee of Supply is not likely 
to be closed before that date, the Govern- 
ment will be compelled to ask further 
privileges from the House at the ex- 
pense of the rights and privileges of 
private Members. 


Question put, and agreed to. 
Progress reported. 


PUBLIC ACCOUNTS. 


Ordered, That the Committee of Public 
Accounts have power to send for persons, 
papers, and records.—(Mr. Jackson.) 


Notice taken, that 40 Members were ~ 


not present; House counted, and 40 
Members not being present, 


House adjourned at five minutes 
after Nine o'clock. 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Wednesday, 13th March, 1889. 


QUESTIONS. 


FARM LABOURERS AND COUNTY 
COUNCILS. 


Mr. FENWICK (Northumberland, 
Wansbeck) asked the President of the 
Local Government Board whether he 
was correctly reported by Hansard to 
have said, on July 26, 1888— 

“‘That agricultural labourers hired by the 
year and occupying houses on the farms on 
which they were employed (the occupation of 
such houses being part of their wages) would 
be entitled to vote for Members of the County 
Council ;” 
whether his attention was, at the same 
time, drawn to the fact that agricultural 
labourers, fulfilling these conditions in 
Northumberland, were being excluded 
from the Register; and, whether he had 
yet made the inquiries which he pro- 
mised on that oceasion ? 

*Taz PRESIDENT or tas LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT BOARD (Mr. Rircniz, 
Tower Hamlets, St. George’s in the 
East): The answer cited by the hon. 
Gentleman seems to have been abbre- 
viated. I have referred to my manu- 
script, and I find that in my own 
handwriting this is the answer which I 
was to have given, and which I believe 
I did give— 

“Tf a labourer is not required to reside for 
the purposes of his service, but merely has a 
cottage as part of his wages, he would, in my 
opinion, be entitled to be registered as a voter 
under the County Electors Act.’’ 


I am not authorized to decide questions 
of law, and the answer I gave was 
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based upon a decision of the High 
Court in a case of a somewhat similar 
nature. From inquiries I made I under- 
stood that there had been a considerable 
number of complaints on the part of 
those who considered themselves entitled 
to the franchise in Northumberland, 
but, so far as I know, the complaint has 
been almost entirely confined to that 
county. If that be so, it may be assumed 
that the persons referred to by the hon. 
Gentleman who have not been put upon 
the register in Northumberland have 
elsewhere been placed upon the register. 
However this may be, Parliament has 
set up machinery by which the question 
can be authoritatively deeided, Any 
person claiming to be put upon’ the 
register whose claim is refused by the 
revising barrister may appeal to the 
High Court against his decision. I do 
not understand that this course has been 
pursued with reference to the cases 
referred to, but the question can, of 
course, be raised in the proper form in 
connexion with the next revision. 

Mr. FENWIOK: Is the right hon. 
Gentleman aware that also in the county 
of Durham the miners have been left off 
the register for similar reasons? Is it 
not the fact that this matter was 
brought to his notice on the 26th of July 
last, and did he not then make a promise 
to me that he would inquire into the 
circumstances ? 

*Mr. RITOHIE: I certainly said I 
would inquire, and I have inquired, 
and I find there were great many ¢om-. 
plaints in Northumberland. Durham 
was not in my mind—I have had very 
short notice of the Question—but I 
accept the hon. Member’s assurance: 
that complaints of a similar character 
have been made in Durham. I would, 
however, point out that when the com- 
plaint was made on the 26th of July it 
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was too late to take any steps by any- 
body, even by those who had a right to 
take steps. The Local Government 
Board have no right to take steps, and 
no lucus standi in the matter. The pro- 
per mode of proceeding is for the 
question to be raised in the High Court 
of Justice by those who have been re- 
fused votes, and for an authoritative 
decision to be thus arrived at. It is, 
of course, too late to admit any fresh 
persons, so far as voting for the existing 
County Council is concerned, but 
before the next election to the Council 
there will be two or three opportuni- 
ties of raising the question, and I 
sincerely hope the course I have indi- 
cated will be followed. 

Mr. CHILDERS (Edinburgh, 8.): 
I should like to ask the right hon. 
Gentleman whether, considering the 
great expense of raising a question 
of this sort inthe High Court, he might 
not in the Bill he is going to introduce 
amending the Local Government Act of 
last Session insert a clause which would 
settle this question ? 

*Me. RITCHIE: No, Sir; I think it 
would be almost impossible to draw any 
Act of Parliament upon such a subject as 
to which differences might not arise. As 
I have pointed out, so far as the great 
bulk of the constituencies are concerned 
no complaints have arisen, and the fact 
that one revising barrister in one or an- 
other county seems to have interpreted 
the law in a different way from all the 
rest of revising barristers does not ap- 
pear to me to necessitate the Government 
introducing a Bill, which in any case 
must be an extremely difficult Bill, if 
it is proposed to define accurately what 
is the existing state of the law. I 
therefore hope the proper course will 
be employed, and, looking to the im- 
portant questions which arise, as 
well as‘to the large number of 
those interested in the matter, I do 
not think the question of expense 
ought to be one which should raise any 
difficulty in the matter. 

*Mr. CHILDERS: I did not suggest 
the introduction of a Bill, but of a 
clause in the Bill which the right hon. 
Gentleman is going to bring forward. 

*Mr. RITCHIE: Yes; but I do not 
propose to bring in any Bill amending 
the County Electors 4. t. The question 
arises under that Act, and it would 
necessitate a uew Bill. 


Mr. Ritchie 


Prisoners 


{COMMONS} 
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ORDERS OF THE DAY. 


occiliaaptia 
PRISONERS (IRELAND) BILL. 
(Bru 2.] 
SECOND READING. 


Mr. J. O’CONNOR (Tipperary, 8.) : 
I observe, Sir, in to-day’s paper that 
the hon. Member for South Tyrone 
(Mr. T. W. Russell) has given’ notice of 
opposition to this Bill. He has done 
so, I presume, because he considers 
it inexpedient to legislate for a parti- 
cular class without taking into account 
another class of people of a character 
not usually associated with crime. If 
the hon. Member will embody that view 
in a Bill, I promise him all the support 
in my power, and also the support of 
hon. Members below the Gangway. But 
I am entitled, taking all the circum- 
stances into account, to suspect the per- 
fect character of the philanthropy of 
the hon. Member, especially when I 
know that lately in Ireland he has 
passed coldly by the door of the evicted 
tenant and shed crocodile tears at the 
woes of the policemen whose barracks 
have not been whitewashed outside by 
the Marquess of Clanricarde. My Bill, [ 
admit, is not a very comprehensive one. 
I do not propose to deal with the general 
matters the hon. Member refers to, nor 
to many other matters besides. I do 
not propose to deal with the very serious 
crimes of high treason and treason 
felony. I prefer to leave that subject to 
abler hands, so that all offences which 
have the general good of mankind as 
their motive may be distinguished from 
other crimes against social order which 
are at variance with the well-being 
and established usages of society. My 
object is simply to effect a change 
in a law which is now in opera- 
tion in Ireland, or: rather to effect a 
change in the penal clauses of that 
measure. It is a law under which no 
less than 3,000 men and women have 
suffered up to the present moment. 
With regard to the number of victims 
there is a dearth of information at the 
present moment, because, notwithstand- 
ing all the pressure that has been put 
upon the Chief Secretary, we have 
failed to elicit any definite information 
as to the number who have been im- 

risoned since last Whitsuntide. Un- 

er this law the Government hold that 
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all are equally criminal. That is a pro- 
position which we dispute. Generally 
speaking, it is an outrage upon common 
sense to say that in agitations where the 
passions of men are aroused there are 
not offences committed, which are of a 
different character, class, and degree. 
It is absurd to say that a man who 
denounces a public evil is equally 
guilty with a man who commits a crime 
in order to avenge a private wrong. In 
the past history of England men have 
suffered for having taken part in agita- 
tions against existing laws—laws which 
have since been abrogated by other 
laws which have became the bulwark of 
the British Constitution. In Ireland 
there are men who have offended against 
the Criminal Law and Procedure Act, 
who are not esteemed to be criminals 
by the people of the country. Who 
will say that Father Kennedy is a 
criminal? Father Kennedy left his 
prison cell but a few days ago to re- 
ceive the enthusiastic ovations of his 
parishioners, and to be presented by the 
Town Council of Cork with the freedom 
of the city. Who will say that John 
Mandeville was a criminal for having 
delivered a speech in which he de- 
nounced the perpetration of crime, and 
for which he has since been justified by 
the success of the cause for which he 
was pleading? Sir, the public con- 
science revolts against the proposition. 
The high tide of publicopinion is swell- 
ing against it. Even the supporters of 
the right hon. Gentleman the Chief Sec. 
retary and of the Conservative Govern- 
ment have declared against the Penal 
Clauses of this Act. I need only allude 
to a statement made outside this House 
by the noble Lord the Member for Ros- 
sendale (the Marquess of Hartington), 
and to the declaration of the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for West Bir- 
miogham (Mr. Chamberlain) in this 
House a short time ago, to show the 
view taken of the hardships which many 
persons are suffering in consequence of 
the operation of this Act. But it is not 
ouly the feelings of the supporters of 
the Government within this House 
which are outraged by the operation of 
the Act. Even the supporters of the 
Government in Ireland are becoming 
tired of it and of the manner in which 
it is administered. Let me for the in- 
formation of the Chief Secretary quote 
the opinion of one of his chief supporters 
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in Ireland. He knows very well that 
the Irish Times is a newspaper which 
supports the Government and its policy. 
The hon. Member for South hee 
knows that also. Yet what does the 
ie hepeaed of the newspaper say in a 
etter to the editor? He says— 


‘*We all know that a degrading system of 
punishment may exasperate, but it will never 
mitigate or alter a man’s political conduct. The 
time has arrived when such prisoners should be 
treated as first-class misdemeanants.”’ 


This, Sir, is the opinion of one of the 
supporters of Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment in Ireland; and I think that the 
sooner the Government recognize the 
change of feeling the better for them- 
selves. My contention here to-day is 
that the penal clauses of the Overcion 
Act now in operation in Ireland estab- 
lish a principle which is of a retrograde 
character. fn times past—and the fur- 
ther back I go, the better I am able to 
prove mycontention—prisoners who were 
indicted for offences that had even the 
slightest tinge of a political complexion 
were treated with respect and considera- 
tion. If we compare the charges made 
now against those which were made in 
times past, the presumption is largely 
in favour of those who are suffering in 
Ireland at the present moment. The 
charges now made are so thin that they 
have to be couched in the vaguest and 
most general language—such, for in- 
stance, as I have had personal experi- 
ence of, where men have been charged 
and condemned because they compelled 
or induced persons unknown not to 
take farms unknown, the property of 
landlords unknown, that might become 
vacant at some future time— not stated, 
because unknown. That is one of the 
favourite charges of the present day, 
and it is a charge for which I 
myself received four months’ imprison- 
ment. Let me compare that charge 
with the charges made against Irishmen 
40 or 50 years ago, and then compare 
the treatment of the two classes of 
prisoners. Take, for instance, the charge 
against Mr. O’Connell and his associates. 
They were accused of a foul conspiracy 
in having seditiously combined to com- 
mit offences by violent means, involv- 
ing, as they did, incitement, intimida- 
tion and terror. I am sure the Chief 
Secretary and the Law Officers of the 
Crown will agree with me that that was a 
very heinous offence. It was the charge 
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made against Mr. O’Connell, and in the 
eye of the law it was an offence of the 
blackest and deepest kind. The offenders 
were convicted and condemned to a term 
of imprisonment; but how were they 
treated? The governor of the gaol was 
ordered to let his house to them so, that 
they should be comfortable; they had 
their own servants ; they saw their fami- 
lies daily ; they had horses to ride even 
in prison; they pursued their ordinary 
avocations; they held /evées of their 
friends, and the only restriction placed 
on them was that they were not allowed 
to receive political deputations. If this 
was the treatment of prisoners convicted 
under such a terrible charge, how much 
more lenient, in justice or fair play, 
ought to be the treatment meted out to 
the persons who are now convicted in 
Ireland of such petty offences as boy- 
cotting and the publication of meet- 
ings of suppressed branches of the 
National League? If some un- 
fortunate man is overheard by 
a policeman in a crowd cheering the 
mention of the name of a popular 
atriot, he is a criminal under this Act. 
et me put to the House another case— 
I mean the case against John Mitchel. 
The charge against him was that— 

‘‘ Moved and instigated by the Devil he and 
his associates conspired to bring about an in- 
surrection against our Sovereign Lady the 
Queen, and to put her to death.” 


Of that charge John Mitchel was con- 
victed. But when John Mitchel was 
taken to Spike Island he was allowed to 
wear his own clothes, and when the 
governor brought him another suit he 
was reproved by the Castle, and actually 
apologized to his prisoner for having 
asked him to put prison clothes on. 
And how was John Mitchel treated in 
Spike Island? He remained in a 
separate cell and court, had books lent 
to him by the governor to read; he 
drew his chair to the door and spent his 
hours in the sun reading ‘‘The Merry 
Wives of Windsor.” On one occasion 
he relates that Grace, the governor, 
waited upon him with one of the turn- 
keys with a suit of brown prison clothes. 
The governor said he had an unpleasant 
duty to perform, but Mr. Mitchel must 
put on the prison suit. The prisoner 
obeyed ; but the blunder was soon recti- 
fied by Dublin Castle, and a letter was 
‘ sent to the governor directing him to 
treat his prisoner in a different manner 


Mr. J. O'Connor 
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from other convicts, and to allow him to: 
wear his own clothes. Yet this man: 
was convicted of having been instigated 
by the Devil to take the life of the Queen.. 
Contrast that treatment with that which 
William O’Brien hasreceived for making: 
a speech in which he asked his hearers. 
to avoid the commission of crime as: 
they would poison. Mr. O’Brien was 
cast into a prison cell, compelled to herd 
with the vilest of criminals, told that he 
must wear the garb of crime and do 
menial work. Here are two men with 
motives exactly the same—one of whom: 
is treated as a gentleman, while the- 
other is assaulted, degraded, and sub- 
jected to treatment worthy only of the 
chamber of horrors. I have said that 
the clauses of the Criminal Law and 
Procedure Act are a retrograde step. J 
may be told by the hon. Member for 
South Tyrone that the Fenian prisoners- 
were treated exactly as other convicts. 
That is so, but the greater the shame 
and disgrace to this country. But let 
me ask, if there were Fenian convicts. 
now, whether they would be treated as 
they were formerly? The Devon ‘Com-. 
mission, in 1877, recommended the set-- 
ting apart from time totime of a detached: 
convict prison for prisoners of this class, 
and they commended the subject to the. 
consideration of Her Majesty. The 
Commission which sat in the following 
year 1878-9 said— 

‘Looking at the inconvenience which has: 
arisen in practice from the association of such 
persons with other convicts, we concur in this 
recommendativn,”’ 


Will this Government then—even the 
Government of the present day—dare, 
after the recommendation of these two 
Commissions, to treat treason felony 
convicts in the same manner as 
the convicts of 1865-7 were treated ?’ 
I venture to assert that they will 
not dare to do so. And now let me- 
draw a picture of the different treatment 
meted toa man who was tried in Ire- 
land in 1865. It was a political charge, 
and he was sentenced to a life long im- 
prisonment. While in prison he was 
treated with harshness, cruelty, and bar- 
barity. He was flogged ; chained with 
hands behind his back ; compelled to 
grovel on his stomach and lap up his 
food like a dog.. Where is he to-day? 
He is in a foreign land, plotting, by 
means which do not. recommend them- 


; Selves to us, the destruction of the 
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British Empire. I allude to O’Donovan 
Rossa. In 1867 there was aJman con- 
‘demned for a political offence to be 
thanged, drawn, and quartered. His 
sentence was commuted to penal servi- 
‘tude for life. Where isheto-day? He 
‘sits on these benches, loyally aiding and 
assisting the House of Commons to 
make better laws for the government of 
Her Majesty’s subjects. Will the Chief 
‘Becretary take the lesson to heart and 
act accordingly? I will endeavour, if 
I can, to diagnose the position of the 
Government and the mind of the Chief 
Secretary. He has before him the two 
great failures of two Ooereion Acts— 
‘the failure of Mr. Forster’s and his own 
‘Coercion Acts. He thinks that Mr. 
Worster failed because his imprison- 
ment was of a lenient character, 
and he has come to the conelusion that 
if the treatment meted out to prisoners 
in Ireland is of a different character, he 
will break down the national movement. 
He thinks the fire has been extinguished, 
but the smouldering ashes fanned into 
flame are brighter than before to give 
light and heat to struggling Ireland. 
I can quite conceive that the right hon. 
Gentleman is under the impression that 
he might conquer, and consequently he 
-decided to apply the old remedy—a 
remedy which has been tried over and 
over again, and which has failed as 
-often as it has been tried. The right 
‘thon. Gentleman has even confessed it, 
for in his famous conversation with Mr. 
Blunt, he said that ifhe put in prison a 
few weak men like Mr. Dillon and Mr. 
W. O’Brien the movement would 
-colla But he has underrated the 
peop e with whom he hasto deal. Thelong 
ead-roll of Irish martyrs tells the tale. 
The.long bead-roll of persons who have 
gone to the gallows and the prison cells 
-and convict ships belies the hope. What 
are the results of the operation of this 
Act? It has been in operation now for 
‘two years, and, asI said before, we have 
had no information since Whitsuntide of 
the paper which has been asked for by 
the right hon. Member for Newcastle 
(Mr. Morley); no paper has been 
furnished. 
An hon. Member: It is being printed. 
Mr. J. O°CONNOR: At any rate, we 
‘have not got it before us on the present 
occasion. The last paper, furnished at 
‘Whitsuntide, gave 1,548 cases, 14 only 
of which were reversed on appeal. In 
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the autumn the Ohief Secretary said 
the gaols were empty. He went to 
Ireland on Ohristmas Eve, and what 
has he been doing since? He has been 
engaged in Dublin Castle in signing 
warrants for the arrest of Members of 
this House and other people throughout 
the length and breadth of the land. 

Tue OHTEF SECRETARY ror [RE- 
LAND (Mr. A. J. Batrour, Man- 
chester, E.): No. 

Mr. J. O°;CONNOR: Then somebody 
has signed them for the right hon. 
Gentleman. My contention is that the 
only justification for severity is wanting. 
Like the Governor of Warsaw who 
said, ‘order reigns,” the right hon. 
Gentleman says, ‘‘peace and order 
reign.” In this case he has altogether 
failed to inspire terror. There are 
cases in Ireland where a man has been 
in prison three or four times in succes- 
sion. In the district of Kanturk there 
is scarcely a respectable man who has 
not been in prison three or four times. 
And I see that only yesterday a man 
was waited upon in prison in order to 
enable a octthatens to be made with a 
landlord in regard to his property. The 
Woodford men have all been in 
prison more than once. The right 
hon. Gentleman has failed to 
deter the Irish Members from 
doing their duty to their constituents. 
Mr. William O’Brien is not bowed down 
by the weight of his sentence. Mr. 
Dillon came out of prison an unrepentant 
sinner. Mr. Sheehy and Mr. Oox have 
been undeterred by four sentences. I 
have had three; Mr. Dillon two; Mr. 
Finucane two. There have been 23 
Members altogether, and, when the 
right hon. Gentleman has done with 
those 238, he can have 23 more, and he 
is perfectly welcome to them. Let him 
go on for 20 years with his resolute 
government, and as long as he remains 
at his present post he will have Irish- 
men to put in prison, be the penalty 
heavy or light. I do not pretend to 

ive a learned account of the present 

ill. It deals with such clauses in the 
existing Act as relate to the right of 

ublic meeting, the suppression of 

ranches of the National League, ard 
the holding of meetings in suppressed 
districts. Those clauses of the Act were 
evidently drawn with a determined 
elasticity. They were drawn by a care- 
ful hand, and they have been interpreted 
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by magistrates, who have been laughed 
at by the Judges for their ignorance, 
and whose only qualification for ad- 
ministering the Act is that they will 
readily obey the orders of Dublin 
Castle. We want to alter that state 
of things; and it is for that purpose 
that I propose my Bill. My con- 
tention that it needs alteration is 
borne out by the Government them- 
selves. They prosecuted the Lord 
Mayor of Dublin for a publication in his 
newspaper; they prosecuted Alderman 
Hooper, until recently a Member of this 
House, for publishing information in a 
newspaper. They abandoned those 
prosecutions. Even the little boys in 
the street have defeated the Government 
in this respect. The hon. Member for 
Kerry (Mr. E. Harrington) has received 
six months’ imprisonment, with hard 
labour, for the publication of a speech, 
and his punishment was so little de- 
served that the magistrates who sen- 
tenced him offered to set him free if he 
would only promise not to offend again. 
Surely his crime could not have been of 
a very glaring character. Will any 
hon. Member say that a man is a crimi- 
nal because he sold a copy of United 
Ireland, or that another is a felon be- 
cause he cried out, ‘‘ Three cheers for 
William O’Brien?’’ Most of the acts 
which have been called crimes, and 
which have been punished as crimes, 
are simply political in their character. 
I do not ask the House to accept my 
statement, but I will refer them to a 
Judgment delivered by Oounty Court 
Judge Morris in the case of the hon. 
Member for Roscommon (Mr. 0’ Kelly). 
In the course of a long Judgment, he 
said that his views had been talked 
about, but he did not care what was said 
because when he made up his mind 
upon a certain course he tookit. When 
he was dealing with an offence which 
did not involve anything like moral 
guilt, and there was no gross infraction 
of the law, he thought the clemency of 
the law should be extended. When, 
however, it involved moral turpitude 
and led to serious consequences it was 
impossible to extend the mercy of the 
Court. He said, further, that in the 

ticular case with which he was deal- 
ing, he was not doing wrong in straining 
the quality of mercy. He considered 
the sentence passed upon Mr. O’Kelly 
to be altogether too much, and he re- 
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duced the sentence of four months’ im- 
prisonment to one of two months as a 
first-class misdemeanant. In another 
case a Judge in Dublin refused to en- 
dorse a sentence upon the hon. Member 
for Dublin. The case was carried to a 
higher tribunal, and, obeying the order 
of the Superior Court, the Judge gavea 
reduced sentence, and ordered the hon.. 
Member to be treated as a first-class 
misdemeanant. Some peuple attempt 
to make out that the treatment of a 
prisoner in the gaols of Irelandisnot of a 
severe character. If that be so, how does 
it come to pass that men have lost their 
lives in prison, and that men undergoing 
periods of imprisonment have been re- 
duced in weight to an alarming extent ? 
Mr. Sweeney, in the course of a three 
months’ imprisonment, lost two stone 
in weight, and an hon. Friend of mine 
in 15 days lost 11 lbs. in weight. I am 
sure that hon. Members will not have 
forgotten the terrible case of the man 
Larkin, who died in prison. Take the 
case of Larkin, who was seized with an 
illness for which he was treated 
medically on September 23, At six 
o’clock on the evening of the 26th he 
was locked up in his ordinary cell, not. 
in the infirmary, so that not only could 
the prisoner not get out, but the 
warders could not get in. A warder 
saw him at 2 a.m. rinsing his mouth 
with some water, and told him to go to 
sleep. At 2.30 he again saw him and 
he then appeared to be asleep. When the 
warder next entered the cell he found the 
prisoner dead, and the governor said he 
was dead. After the inquest the father 
and six others who had known the 
deceased all his life signed a declaration 
that they could not recognize in the 
emaciated remains the stalwart youth 
who yet had not been dead 36 hours. 
Now attempts have been made to prove 
that the treatment of prisoners in 
Ireland is not of a harsh or severe 
character. I hold that the treatment of 
prisoners in Ireland is not only degrad- 
ing, but of asevere physical character,. 
and I ask, why all this cruelty? Can 
it be because the right hon. Gentleman is 
of a naturally cruel disposition,. or 
because the Government desire to get: 
back to those refined systems of 
torture for political opponents which 


have taken the place of the 
rack and the thumbscrew? Let it 
not be supposed for a. moment 
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that we ask for ourselves anything 
that we are not anxious to secure 
for the humblest man in Ireland. I 
appeal to the Government to accept my 
Bill and abanden the cruel system that 
is already responsible for the blood of 
Mandeville and of Larkin, and I ask 
the House tu take my Bill and make of 
it a golden bridge over which they can 
retreat from a position of dishonour and 
disgrace. 

Motion made, and Question proposed) 
‘That the Bill be now read a second 
time.” 


Sm W. HARCOURT (Derby):. I 
beg to support the Second Reading of 
this Bill. I should not have intruded 
myself at this early moment on the 
House, except that I am obliged to 
leave early. I desire to submit some 


considerations bearing upon this 
measure. Now, why have we a 
Bill upon this question at all? 


I do not think the Government can hide 
from themselves the fact that there is a 
strong feeling, not confined at all to 
Home Rulers, upon the subject of the 
treatment of this particular class of 
prisoners. I believe it exists among 
Members on the other side, and among 
people who are not strongly actuated 
by political sentiments. They feel 
uneasy at seeing men, who in the 
ordinary vulgar sense they know do not 
belong to the criminal classes, being 
treated in the manner which has been 
described; above all, they feel that 
these men are being treated iu this 
manner under an exceptional law for 
doing acts which can be done in 
England with absolute impunity. The 
combination of these two things pro- 
duces, unquestionably, a very uneasy 
effect upon the publicmind. I am fully 
aware of the extreme difficulty of 
defining exceptional offences under a 
Statute. But we ought not to have that 
difficulty before it. The real truth is 
that the difficulty ought to have been 
made impossible by reasonable adminis- 
tration. I wish to refrain from any 
bitter tone of political recrimination ; 
but there are many things in the 
criminal law which are dealt with by ad- 
ministration, and not by legislation. 
Take, for instance, the case of infan- 
ticide. It is murder of the worst des- 
cription, aud is punishable by the law 
of England by death. If ove chooses to 
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chop logic as the Irish Secretary chops 
logic, it may be said that if the law 
shows any lenity towards a crime of that 
description it will encourage the seducer 
and the mother to commit this foul 
offence, and that, therefore, the law must 
be carried out and the mother executed. 
Yet for the last 30 or 40 years it has 
become a principle of administration 
that the capital sentence is not carried 
out in thesecases. Now, here is an in- 
stance in which by administration the 
responsible Minister of the Crown, by a 
settled system, has altered the punish- 
ment in a particular case. In order 
that we may not be deceived on a ques- 
tion of this kind by the fallacies in 
the logic of the right hon. Gentleman, 
hon. Members will mark this—that 
if it were another woman, and not 
the mother who murdered the same 
child, that woman would be executed as 
&@ woman was executed a day or two 
ago. Why do we execute one 
woman and not execute another? 
Why, on account of the circum- 
stances and the motives which 
lead to the act; and, therefore, when wo 
are told that the circumstances and 
motives cannot be taken into considera- 
tion, we are met by the contradiction of 
the whole system of criminal jurisdiction. 
I will take another illustration on a 
lower scale. By the law of England 
children of tender age are held just as 
responsible for their actions as adults. 
I remember the time when our prisons 
were full of young criminals. That was 
not altered by legislation. I had care- 
fully to consider the question. It was 
difficult to define what were the offences 
for which children should be sent to 

rison, and at what age they should not 

e sent to prison, but the whole system 
was altered by a single act of adminis- 
tration—by discharging those little 
children from prison in large numbers. 
There was great objection taken at the 
time. I was said to be tampering with 
the law of England, but when the matter 
came to be considered, the magistrates 
themselves saw imprisonment was not 
the best way to deal with offences of 
that kind, and the whole thing came to 
an end through the action of the magis- 
trates and through the action of the 
Administration. Then, again, the 
House will remember the terrible case 
where some famished sailors on a wreck 
killed and ate a bey. Do you mean to 
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teil me that by the act of the Adminis- 
tration they made no difference in a case 
ot that kind as compared with another 
murder, owing to the surrounding 
circumstances and motives which led to 
the terrible act? I maintain these 
things have been done, and can be done, 
by Administratiun, and the result is that 
a reasonable Administration should have 
the will to act in accordance with the 
sound feelings of the people they 
represent. The present Administration 
say ‘‘ We can do nothing.” The Home 
Secretary says ‘‘I have no authority: I 
do what the medical officers say.’’ There 
were times when the Secretary of State 
was the master, and not the servant, of 
his subordinates. If the right hon. 
Gentleman will send out a circular, 
calling attention to the fact that there 
is such a person as the Secretary of 
State, there will soon be a very 
different condition of things. ‘The Irish 
Secretary says he cannot do anything, 
that the prisons are not in his Depart- 
ment ; and the Home Secretary says the 
prisons were not in his Department, or, 
at all events, he is a rot fainéant of that 
Department. I remember a time when 
the Secretary of State was in every 
detail, medical or disciplinary, the prison 
authority, not nominally, but really re- 
sponsible, and there was not a week, 
there was hardly a day, that I did not 
go—I will not say into details, but into 
prison administration. But now we are 
told that the prisons are not in the De- 
partment of the Home Secretary. At 
all events, that right hon. Gentleman sat 
by the Irish Secretary the other day 
when he said that the Irish prisons 
were in the same position as the English 
risons. If the Chief Secretary in Ire- 
and and the Home Secretary in England 
had taken the part which, if they had 
the will, they have the power to take, 
this difficulty need never have arisen. 
Then there is another body by whom 
these things might have been modified, 
and that is the Magistracy. In the 
earliest days of the administration of 
this Act proceedings were taken against 
the late Lord Mayor of Dublin (Mr. 
Sullivan), one of the most respected 
men ia Ireland—a man as much 
respected as any in this House—for 
publishing reports of a meeting of a 
suppressed branch of the National 
League in his paper. He came not 
before a Resident Magistrate, but before 


Sir W. Harcourt 


{COMMONS} 
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Mr. O’Donel, the Stipendiary of 
Dublin, and that gentleman took a per- 
fectly reasonable view of the subject, 
He felt that it would be a shock to the 
common sense of mankind to treat Mr. 
Sullivan as a common malefactor, and 
he declined to do so. He used a most 
sensible argument, that if the offence 
were sedition the accused would be 
treated as a first-class misdemeanant, 
and he said he would deal with the 
charge as if it were of the same 
character, and sentence Mr. Sullivan to 
be treated as a first-class misdemeanant. 
If that example had been followed we 
should not have been landed in the 
present difficulty. The same view was 
taken by several of the County Oourt 
Judges. Then we come to the Resident 
Magistrates. Why was Mr. Harrington, 
who was charged with an exactly similar 
offence, treated in a different manner 
from Mr. Sullivan? Right hon. Gentle- 
men talk of the equality of our 
law. There is no such equality. 
The administration of the law in 
respect of these sentences de- 
pends on the man before whom the 
offender is brought. If a man is brought 
before Mr. O’Donel he is treated in a 
sensible way ; if before Mr. Cecil Roche 
he is treated very differently. The 
Chief Secretary tells us he has nothing 
to do with it; but it was immediately 
after this moderate sentence passed upon — 
Mr. Sullivan that the Chief Secretary 
made a series of speeches which were 
thoroughly understood by his Resident 
Magistrates. The truth is that the Irish 
Removable Magistrates are very much 
like the collie dogs of Scotland; they 
do not want any particular word said to 
them ; they know the eye of the master ; 
they know very well what particular 
sheep to bring up. That is the reason 
why this harsh and brutal treatment, 
condemned at first by the common sense 
of the magistracy, was introduced. We 
can not rely upon the Adwinistration, 
because they do not apply reasonable 
principles of justice in consideration of 
the surrounding circumstances; we can- 
not rely upon the moderation of the 
magistracy, because the Chief Secretary 
has taken very good care ofthat. ‘Then, 
can we rely upon the medical officers? 
Whenever any particular cases of hard- 
ship are brought forward, the Chief Sec- 
retury says: ‘‘The prisoner will get 
what the medical officer recommends.” 
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If that were merely a shabby pretext of 
the right hon. Gentleman’s for escaping 
from his own responsibility, so long asit 
had the desired result, I would be satis- 
fied. The Home Secretary, no doubt 
unintentionally, entirely misrepresented 
the facts in the case of Mr. Davitt which 
I recently brought forward, and said 
that what was done was done 


'.on the representation of the medieal 


officer. That ig not the case. 
There are things which are not within 
the competency of the medical officer. 
It is not the medical officer who recom- 
mends who is to visit the prisoner, or 
what books he is to have ornot. It 
was not the medical officer who in- 
structed me, but 1 who instructed the 
medical officer. If the Home Secretary 
and the Chief Secretary for Ireland 
choose to regard themselves as the sub- 
servient instruments of their medical 
officers, I have no objection. But if 
the question is whether the medical 
officers are reliable guides to the Home 
Secretary and the Secretary for Ireland, 
that is quite another thing. There is 
no one who has more respect for the 
medical profession than I have; no men 
-do more for the poor than medical men; 
but there is no department which re- 
‘quires more constant supervision than 
the medical department, especially where 
the medical officers have private practice. 
I remember a very painful case in which 
@ prisoner was allowed to die of hunger 
and cold, and then the principle was laid 
down as to the removal of a woman 
from prison before her delivery, and 
‘that in cases of incurable diseases 
persons were not to be allowed to die in 
prison. The prison is neither an hos- 
pital nor a mortuary. The prison ad- 
ministration in Ireland is one in which 
I have very little confidence. At the 
time it was proposed by Lord Spencer 
to remove some prisoners to England, I 
had to express myself on the nature and 
quality of the prison treatment in Ire- 
land. It wasin such a condition that 
it was absulutely necessary to appoint a 
Commission of Inquiry. I do not desire 


‘to say anything against, on the contrary, 


I wish to say a great deal in favour of, 


‘the medical officers of prisons in Eng- 


land and in Ireland whom I know. But 
in all professions there are black sheep, 
and oue may come across such men as 
Dr. Barr. I asked yesterday a question 
as tu a letter of Dr. Barr’s ou prison 
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treatment, and I must say a more dis- 
graceful composition I never read in my 
life. I eaanot conceive how any man 
in authority can -allow such a person to 
remain for a day in charge of any of Her 
Majesty’s prisons. Dr. Barr’s language is 
not only characterized by most violentand 
bitter animosity, but it is a bad imitation 
of the style of the Chief Secretary for 
Ireland. Dr. Barr denounces the Royal 
Commission which sat on Irish prisons 
on account of its lenity in recommending 
milk to Irish prisoners. He says, ‘‘ The 
recommendation of the Commission to 
add to the diet such a highly-refined 
animal product as milk was not in con- 
formity with the evidence before them, 
which went to show that quantity rather 
than quality was best suited for an 
Trishman’s stomach.” That is the lan- 
guage of the medical officer sent over 
by the Home Secretary to aid the Irish 
Secretary in the case of Mr. Mandeville. 
It has been said that Dr. Barr forced 
Dr. Ridley against his will into a seve- 
rity that was contrary to the sentiment 
of that gentleman: and, having read 
Dr. Barr’s letter, I feel convinced that 
it was so: for a letter of greater bru- 
tality of sentiment, as well as of violent 
political prepossession, I have never 
read. We cannot rely entirely on medi- 
cal officers to deal with this question, 
and, therefore, we must appeal to Par- 
liament itself. That is the reason why 
we must have a Bill. It is said it is 
difficult to define political offences ; but 
we find no difficulty in defining them in 
the Prisons Act, which provides that 
every prisoner convicted of sedition, or of 
a seditious ‘libel, shall be treated as a 
first class misdemeanant. Sedition has 
often led to bloodshed. The argument 
may be used that the man who incites to 
crime is worse than. the man who com- 
mits it. ‘‘ Hear, hear!’? Was the hon. 
Member who cheers a Member of Par- 
liament in 1887? if so, will he say 
why are persons convicted of seditious 
libel to be treated as first-class misde- 
meanants? Do they not incite? A se- 
ditious libel is, in itself, an incitement. 
It may be an incitement to treason, re- 
bellion, or civil war. ‘heretore, what 
becomes of the argument that the man 
who incites must necessarily be treated 
as an ordinary felon ? It has been asked, 
why should we sv punish people who 
violate the Vaccination Act? . I quite 
agree. Itis very wrong that they should 
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be treated as ordinary criminals, and I 
am quite willing to deal with their 
case. But will you tell me that if a 
doctor writes an article against vaccina- 
tion, and recommends and incites people 
not to have their children vaccinated, he 
ought to go to prison as a common 
felon? Therefore, the plausible argu- 
ments brought forward on the other 
side as magnificent truisms are in fact 
only silly and empty fallacies. Every- 
body recommends things which if a man 
did he might be punished for, and no- 
body thinks of punishing those who 
recommend them as if they were 
offenders. The hon. Member for South 
Tyrone (Mr. T. W. Russell) comes for- 
ward with an Amendment to defeat the 
Bill. Ifthere is any severity to be exer- 
cised against an Irishman the hon. 
Member for South Tyrone is always 
there to advocate it. But if there is 
proposed avy alleviation of the lot of 
those who are not his countrymen—of 
those who are, perhaps, not likely to be 
long his constituents—the hon. Member 
for South Tyrone comes forward to add 
fuel to the fire. In point of fact the hon. 
Member has long beer the moral emer- 
gency man of evicting Irish landlords, 
and, therefore, is the person to place an 
obstacle in the way of such a measure 
as this. That is natural enough on his 
part. But the Government have had 
some awkward and injurious allies 
lately, and I warn them against the 
alliance of the hon. Member for South 
Tyrone, who represents in this House 
the race animosities and the religious 
hatreds of the Orange minority in Ire- 
land, and who is here to ask the Govern- 
ment to be what I am afraid they are 
only too willing to be—the instru- 
ments of the cruel oppression of the 
great majority of the Irish people. The 
“nan of the hon. Member for South 

yrone is like thatof Prince Bismarck 
—‘* Do ut des.” The patronage of the 
hon. Member must be repaid by the 
Government consenting to become the 
tools of the Orange faction in carrying 
out every severity against those who 
will not agree to their policy. For my- 
self I do not believe that even from the 
point of view of the Government that is 
& wise and prudent course. By agree- 
ing to the Second Reading of this Bill 
the House will declare that the present 
state of things is not satisfactory, and 
that a remedy ought to be found for it. 


Sir W. Harcourt 


Prisoners 
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I should have been glad if a remedy 
had been found in a reasonable and: 
humane administration of the law. If 
not, there should be such a declaration. 
in this case as we have made in the Pri- 
sons’ Act on the subject of sedition, so. 
that offences by speaking and writing 
shall not be treated as overt offences of 
gross and vulgar crime, but that some 
modification should be introduced into 
our system which will remove from the 
criminal administration of Ireland 
barbarities which, I am quite certain, 
are not recommended to the minds of 
the people of England. 

*Mr. T. W. RUSSELL (‘lyrone, 8.): 
The right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for Derby makes, in my opinion, a 
very bad penitent. When he appears. 
before us in a white sheet, and with a 
lighted taper in his hand, he, at all. 
events, might be a little modest, remem- 
bering his bad past. That is all I have 
to say in answer to the right hon. 
Gentleman’s attack upon myself. But, 
Sir, in moving the Resolution which 
stands in my name, I desire to say that I 
have no intention of underrating the 
importance, and, in view of the public: 
feeling excited out of doors, the gravity 
of this question. There are many in- 
ducements for the Government to accept 
the Second Reading of this Bill. B 
accepting it, the Chief Secretary woul 
remove a great weight of public abuse, 
if not of public odium, from his own 
shoulders. At all events we should 
have no more harrowing scenes of tor- 
ture in Irish prisons, no more hair- 
cutting episodes. 
wise vne—and of that I am not certain— 
I am quite sure it does not go far 
enough. The House ought to look 
deeper than the mere question of what 
would be political convenience in 
this matter. If one feeling is stronger 
than another in this country, it is- 


the feeling against class  legisla- 
tien. Let hon. Members conceal 
the fact as they like, this is. 


@ measure introduced by certain Mem-- 
bers of Parliament, and its object is to 
secure a more lenient treatment for 
themselves—[ ‘‘ No, no!” ]|— and for 
those who may be associated with them. 
Let us take the case of the four hon. 
Members whe are either in gaol or 
under sentence —namely, the hon. Mem- 
ber for North-East Cork (Mr. W. 
O'Brien), the hon. Member for 


But if the Billis a © 
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Tipperary (Mr. J. O'Connor), the hon. 
Member for Mid-OQork (Dr. Tanner), 
and the hon. Member for Kerry (Mr. 
E. Harrington). All those gentlemen 
have either been sent to prison or are 
under sentence because of one special 
offence — the denunciation of land 
bbing and land grabbers. [ An hon. 

ember: We are proud of it.] There 
is nothing more clear than that the 
most lamentable results followed this 
denunciation, and the murder of Fitz- 
maurice, the murder of Forhan, the 
murder of Cornelius Murphy, followed 
directly upon those incitements. 

Mr. J. O;CONNOR: MayI may be 
permitted to interrupt the hon. Gentle- 
man. No murder or other offence 
followed upon the meeting. 

*Mz. T. W. RUSSELL: I did not say 
meeting. 

Mr. J. O'CONNOR: Nor the 
speeches which had been attributed to 


us. 

*Mr. T. W. RUSSELL: When murder 
has not followed, there have been 
innumerable cases of outrage on man 
and beast. [ Cries of ‘‘ Name.”’] I have 
in my hand a list from the County of 
Kerry alone, of thirty-eight outrages, 
four of them being murders, following 
upon speeches denouncing land grab- 
bing. Where outrage has not occurred, 
farms have been surrendered, and men. 
have been intimidated and coerced 
Now, the Bill proposes that the authors 
of these incitements shall he treated, if 
they are convicted, as first class misde- 
meanants. Let us see how the law will 
then stand. Take the case of the Salva- 
tion Army. There are a great many 
branches of the Salvation Army in the 
North of Ireland, and there is one in 
Dublin. I am not able to concur in all 
the methods of that body, but looking 
at the sin and suffering in our midst and 
looking at the apathy of the great mass 
of the people regarding it, I am not the 
man to throw stones at those earnest and 
devoted men. Now the Salvationist 
preacher stands at the street corner and 
is arrested for obstructing the thorough- 
fare. He is preaching the Gospel as he 
knows and believes it. With him it is 
absolutely a matter of conscience, but 
he is tried and convicted. Is he a 
criminal in the ordinary sense? He is 
no more a criminal than John Bunyan 
was or John Wesley was, but the law 
sends him to gaol asan ordinary offender. 


{ Maron 13, 1859} 
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You dress him in prison clothes and 
give him prison diet, and what is more to 
the purpose your Bill does not seek to 
bring one atom of relief tohim. You 
leave him precisely as you find him. 
The Salvationist preaches the Gospel 
of what he considers truth and 
righteousness, and he is treated as an 
ordinary criminal, but you, forsooth, 
who preach the Gospel of derelict 
farms, are to be treated as first-class 
misdemeanants. I will take anothor- 
case still more important, that is the 
case of the man who conscientiously 
objects to vaccinate his child. This man. 
is actually governed by parental affer- 
tion and love for his child, and yet you 
send him to gaol as an ordinary crimi- 
nal and treat him in the ordinary 
way. Your Bill does not bring: 
him one atom of relief. I repeat: 
that this is a Bill for yourselves and 
not for the general public. There are- 
other instances. There is the case of 
the poor man convicted at Petty Sessions. 
and who is unable to pay the fine. These 
men are no more criminals than those- 
other men. There are the men who vio-- 
late the secrecy of the ballot at contested. 
elections; they are treated as ordinary 
criminals. To pass this Bill would 
practically mean that the House of 
Commons makes a law for its own 
Members, and makes a law with 
a cynical indifference to the case of other: 
men not one whit less worthy than them- 
selves. Take the case of the Gweedore 
prisoners—I do not mean the men on 
trial with Father M‘Fadden, but the 
men tried the other day at Fermanagh. 
These men under the hon. Member’s 
Bill would be treated as ordinary 
criminals, because they were guilty of 
assault, whilst the man who went to- 
Gweedore and originated the whole 
combination and superintended it would. 
be treated as a first-class misdemeanant. 
I say that it is not fair, and on that 
ground alone I object to the Bill. ~ 
Again, it is conceded that all punishment. 
should act as a deterrent. . Forster 
put 1,000 men in gaol. Punishment. 
was not his object, simply deten- 
tion. He turned “the gaols into- 
hydropathic establishments for these- 
men, and food, drink, literature— 
everything was supplied to them. Men 
absolutely qualified for imprisonment, 
and complained that they were not im- 





prisoned. Asa matter of fact, crime: 
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~enormously increased under the Crimes 
Act of that time. The Act was 
a lamentable failure, although it was 
administered with the best inten- 
‘tions by Mr. Forster. But it failed. 
The present Act, however, has had a de- 
~terrent effect. Let men argue as they 
like, the state of Ireland to-day is vastly 
improved. You may tell me the im- 
provement is due to what you eall the 
union of hearts, but then I ask you to 
explain how did a similar improvement 
come about in Lord Spencer’s time, when 
his Crimes Act produced a very similar 
result. There was no union of hearts 
then. I cannot possibly assent to the 
Second Reading of this Bill. If hon. 
Gentlemen feel for the Salvationists and 
-others who are no more criminal than 
they pretended they are themselves, and 
in my opinion not nearly so much so, 
how comes it they have left them entirely 
outside the scope of their Bill? I mair- 
tain that to pass a Bill like this is to 
pass a piece of class legislation that 
the country will have no difficulty in 
seeing through. I am far from 
-objecting to a re-classification of 
prisoners. I think it a deplorable thing 
that Salvationists and Anti-vaccinators 
-should be committed to gaol and treated 
-as ordinary criminals. To bring in a 
Bill with the express object of providing 
for Members of the House of Commons 
themselves—[ Cries of ‘‘ No! ’* |—well, it 
will provide for them at events, 
and for the men who carry out 
their work in Ireland—is not a fair 
way in which to treat the House of 
‘Commons. If you wish to re-classify 
= I sympathize with you; butso 
ong as you confine your attention to 
one class, and a class that is producing 
disturbance, and outrage, and crime in 
Ireland, I will refuse to vote for the 
‘Second Reading of the Bill. I beg to 

move as an Amendment— 
“Thatin the opinion of this House, it is 
inexpedient to proceed with the consideration 
-of a measure which proposes to modify the 
rison treatment of a certain class of prisoners 
in Ireland, and leaves to the ordinary law other 
prisoners whose offences are not of a character 

cusually associated with crime.’’ 
Mr. JOHNSTON (Belfast, 8.): I beg 

to second the Amendment. 


Amendment proposed, 


To leave out from the word “That” to the 
-end of the Question, in order to add the words 
*‘in the opinion of this House, it isinexpedient 


Mr. T. W. Russell 
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to proceed withthe consideration of a measure 
which proposes to modify the prison treatment 
of a certain class of prisoners in Ireland, and 


leaves to the ordinary law other prisoners whose 


offences are not of the character usually aggo. 
ciated with crime.”—(Mr. T. W. Russell.) 


Sm WILLIAM T. MARRIOTT 
(Brighton): I think the right hon, 
Gentleman the Member for Derby (Sir 
William Harcourt) has shown a very 
wise discretion (or perhaps it is the 
pressing nature of his engagement this 
evening) in leaving the House after 
making his onslaught upon the Chief 
Secretary, and not waiting for the 
reply. To the right hon. Gentleman I 
may pay this compliment, that he ig 
one of those advocates who always spoil 
even the best of causes by their advo- 
cacy. On the present occasion a Bill 
was introduced by one of the Irish 
Members raising a question well worth 
of the attention of this House; and 
am bound to say the speech with which 
he introduced it was calm, moderate, 
and worthy of the occasion. But 
the Jate Home Secretary casts aside 
the Bill at once, or simply makes 
it a peg upon which to hang 
an attack upon the administration 
of the Chief Secretary, and makes it an 
occasion for demonstrating to the House 
what a good Home Secretary he has 
been, how much better than the present 
Home Secretary, how much better he 
knew his duties, how much more humane 
and just he had been. Well, I should 
be very sorry to dispel the hallucina- 
tions of the right hon. Gentleman ; but, 
so far as I know, it is not everybody 
who agrees with him, or appreciates the 
benefit of the performance of his duties 
at the Home Office. Even Mr. Davitt, 
though one of his present allies, does not 
agree in all he did, and I think that we 
may jeave the Home Secretary and Mr. 
Davitt to settle the quarrel between 
them, and that the House will proceed 
to consider the merits of this Bill. I 
am sorry myself that Mr. Davitt is not 
in the House at the present time, #0 
that he might deal with the right hon. 
Gentleman vivd voce, as he has been deal- 
ing with him by letter in the papers. The 
right hon. Gentleman is never famous 
for accuracy in his statements. He is 
bold, I admit; he is audacious, and 
makes at times astounding assertions, 
but accuracy has never been his strong 
point. When he commenced, not to 
support the Bill, but to attack for the 
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hundredth time the administration of 
my right hon. Friend the Chief Seere- 
tary for Ireland, he began by making a | 
most audacious statement—saying that 
the acts for which Irish Members and 
others have been imprisoned are acts 
which, if they had been committed in 
England, would have been done with 
absolute impunity. [‘‘ Hear, hear!’’] 
“Hear, hear!’ says an honourable 
Member; but I, as a lawyer, entirely 
dispute and deny that statement. I say 
there are none of the acts—or with one 
exception, perhaps, under the second sec- 
tion of the Crimes Act—that would not 
be punishable equally in England as 
they are in Ireland. It might be by 
a different procedure—it might be 
by trial before a jury; but for 
the right hon. Gentleman to make 
the assertion that punishment was 
awarded for acts that in England would 
be committed with impunity is an 
audacious statement that may perhaps 
eatch the cheers of hon. Members below 
the Gangway, but is absolutely opposed 
to facts. The right hon. Gentleman 
mentioned by way of illustration the 
crime of infanticide, and implies that in 
relation to this he was the best Home 
Secretary that ever held office; but he 
ought to have known, and if he knows 
he ought to have informed the House, 
what is the state of the case in relation 
to infanticide. It is perfectly true that 
the wretched mother in such cases is 
condemned to the extreme penalty of 
the law, but does not suffer it because 
the prerogative of the Crown intervenes. 
The reason for this is known very well. 
For many years, I will not say how 
many, perhaps 20 years, a strong opinion 
has grown and is generally maintained 
that there is a great distinction between 
different classes of murder, that it is a 
crime that ought to be classified, and 
that. there is an enormous distinction 
between the murder of an infant by its 
mother under great distress of mind, 
and murder for gain or to gratify some 
brutal passion; and in all the Codes in- 
troduced into this House, or in the 
House of Lords, we have tried to 
classify such cases. It is the universal 


that ought to be visited with the death 
sentence. But as the law stands the 
Judge is bound on the verdict of the 
jury to pronounce the capital sentence, 





though the Crown as a matter of in-| the punishment that is complained of as 
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variable practice exercises the preroga- 
tive, and the wretched woman only 
suffers a few months’ imprisonment. 
This is well known, and has come within 
the experience of every Home Secre-- 
tary for the last 15 years. I will not 
go into the charges of harsh and brutal. 
conduct directed against the Chiof Secre- 
tary. I have not the slightest doubt that: 
when my right hon. Friend speaks he 
will be able to deal with all these charges 
as suecessfully as he has on former 
occasions, but what I most regret about. 
the speech of the right hon. Gentleman 
the Member for Derbyis the spirit he has- 
endeavoured to infuse into the discussion 
of a subject that really desires careful 
and serious attention. It is a question 
that should be discussed as much as 
possible free from Party animosity, and 
from that Party animosity the speech 
with which the Bill was introduced was. 
comparatively free, but the moment the 
hon. Member sat down up jumped the- 
right hon. Gentleman and endeavoured 
to infuse Party rancour into the whole 
debate. There is one point upon which. 
I think we shall all agree, that Irish 
Members and others who have suffered 
imprisonment under the Crimes Act 
are not in the category of ordinary 
criminals. The motives of the ordinary 
criminal are always selfish, and gener- 
ally sordid, but I do not think that any- 
body will impute those motives to hon. 
Members who have been imprisoned. 
We may disagree with them and think 
their actions are a source of danger to 
the country, but we know they are not 


actuated by selfish motives; they do. 


these things with the view—misguided, 
in my opinion—that they are for the 
benefit of the Party and the country to 
which they belong. This is very 
different from the position of the ordin-. 
ary criminal; and even if we condemn 
the actions we may, to a certain extent, 
admire the motives. Whether the 
Irishmen who have suffered under the 
Crimes Act are political offenders or 
not is another matter. It is very hard 
to define what a political offence is. In 
many countries political offenders suffer 
much worse than others sent to gaol for 
ordinary crimes. In Italy under the 
Austrian rule, and in Russia now, you 
will find political offenders treated with 
greaterseverity than ordinary offendersas 
we should callthem. It is the nature of 
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degrading, though, I think, it is not the 
‘punishment but the crime which de- 
gradesa man. Speaking for myself, I 
can say that whatever indignities an 
Irish Member may have suffered in 
prison they would not be the cause of 
my regarding him with less respect ; it 
would be the commission of the offence if 
anything that would influence me. As 
I have said, it is difficult to say what 
constitutes a political offence. Many 
people consider themselves political of- 
fenders who are nothing of the kind. 
The well-known Herr Most is one of 
such, he has suffered imprisonment in 
many countries and has narrated his ex- 
periences. This gentleman being in 
Austria somehow got to loggerheads 
with the authorities and was put in 
prison. He disliked that so much that 
when he was released he left Austria 
and went to ventilate his views in Ger- 
many under the Prussian dynasty. 
Again he compromised himself with the 
authorities and found himself inside a 
prison for what he considered a political 
offence. He found his treatment in the 
German prison so rigorous that when 
the opportunity offered he left Germany 
and came to enjoy the perfect freedom 
apd liberty of England. Many hon. 
Members will recollect how Herr Most 
conducted himself in England. He 
took advantage of freedom and liberty 
-of speech to such an extent, that he be- 
came an inmate of an English prison, 
as he thought, for a political offence. 
Then he discovered that prisons in the 
land of freedom are much worse than 
they are in either Austria or Ger- 
many, and so he resolves to go to 
democratic America where no Mon- 
arch or House of Lords checks per- 
fect freedom. But, even in America, 
he at Chicago got at loggerheads 
with authority and was sentenced to 12 
months’ imprisonment. At the expira- 
tion of that term he declared his opinion 
that in the Republic of America he found 
his worst, and most harsh experience of 
prison life. Throughout all these vicie- 
situdes Herr Most no doubt thought 
himself a political prisoner, and certainly 
I should not think of comparing him toan 
ordinary criminal, though he had a 
longer experience of prison life thun 
many criminals, and was a much better 
man than an ordinary criminal in many 
respects. But the question is who are we 
to consider political prisoners? The test 
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must be, I think, the object they have in 
view in doing certain acts even when 
those acts are a breach of the laws in the 
country in which they live. Now the Bill 
introduced this afternoon proposes to 
treat all prisoners under the Crimes Act of 
1885, as political prisoners. But observe 
there is a great distinction between the 
offenves under the second and the seventh 
sections of that Act. Under the second 
section it is difficult to say why you 
should consider any of the offences as of 
a political character. They are divided 
under six heads and I will state them 
shortly :—1st, taking part in any crimi- 
nal conspiracy now punishable by law; 
2nd, wilfully and without legal authority 
using violence or intimidation; 3rd, 
taking part in any riot or unlawful as- 
sembly; 4th, taking forcible possession 
of lands, or houses from which anyone 
has been evicted ; 5th, assaulting or ob- 
structing an officer ofthelaw; and 6th, 
inciting any person to commit any of the 
above offences. These are the six sub- 
sections of section two, and yet the right 
hon. Gentleman says they are acts a 
man can commit in England with impu- 
nity. Nowtry any one of these acts in 
England and see if you will get off with 
impunity. Ifthe right hon. Gentleman 
is really sincere, let him put the matter 
to test, try any one of these acts, and see 
if he is not quickly lodged in one of 
Her Majesty’s gaols. Every one of these 
are offences under the law in England. 
But when we come to section seven the 
pith of the section is that it deals with 
unlawful and dangerous associations ; 
but these are not unlawful until they have 
been so proclaimed by the Lord Lieu- 
tenant. Here there is an essential dis- 
tinction, and in my opinion prisoners 
under this section should be differently 
treated. But I will go farther than that, 
and say everyone under the six sub- 
sections may or may not be a political 
offender, because the crucial question in 
deciding what is a political offence is 
the object with which it was committed. 
I am one of those who do not quite 
understand the object of hon. Gentle- 
men opposite. Up to 1885 there was 
no doubt about it. Their object I find . 
expressed in their own words—to bring 
about an absolute separation between 
England and Ireland. [‘‘No, no!”) 
Yes, the object was to make Ireland a 
nation. If that was not so what is 
the meaning ef the standing toast at 
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banquets, ‘Ireland a nation”? I am 
astonished that hon. Members should 
“No, no.” Is there any meaning 


‘to be attached to the words, or to those 


used bythe hon. Member for Cork in 
1885? ‘To break the last link that 
binds us to Great Britain.” Every 
toast, every act, every speech, and I[ 


ould quote from a great many 


of them, indicates that meaning. 
Now I call that a political object. 
I can quite ey ra their wishing 
for a separate Government as Italy 
wished to separate from Austria, as 
Hungary at one time had the same 
wish, and as Poland wished to separate 
from Russia. I can understand that; it 
is a political object—it is a patriotic 
object—you may be the weaker country, 
but if you hate the rule of the country 
and wish to be free, I can understand that. 
We may not agree with you, we may 
do our best to prevent it, but certainly 
it is a political object. But you now 
say you do not want that; you want a 
Local Government Bill, a similar change 
in the Constitution to that we have in 
England. Why, if you had had even 
the Local Government Bill ofthe right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for Mid 
Lothian proposed, that would not have 
made you a nation. It would not have 
made you independent. You ought not 
to sing ‘‘ Long live Ireland,” or ‘‘God 
save Ireland.” I would suggest it 
should be ‘‘ God save the Irish Vestry.” 
If you want Local Government, you 
will get it with certain reservations, 
and if your efforts are directed to that, 
then [ say these offences are not politi- 
eal, and for this reason: You have the 
Constitutional means of getting what 
t: are striving for. If you seek 
‘Local Self-Government, you have Con- 
‘#titutional means for that, and have no 
right to resort to crimes and violence. 
‘Crimes and offences accompany the 
fight of the weak with the strong, as in 
the case of Italy and Austria, and Hun- 
gary and Austria; then we must admit 
‘that crimes may be more pardonable 
than when committed by ordinary 
criminals; they are political offences 
arising out of the struggle when 
the weaker has no Constitutional 
means of enforcing its views on 
the stronger people, no Oonstitu- 
tional means of making its voice 
heard. But you have the means of 
making your voice heard. I do not 
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object to the music, and you certainly 
are heard. You have the Constitutional 
means, and if you resort to unconstitu- 
tional means, such as these offences, you 
say they must be considered political 
offences. I will take such an instance 
as is afforded by the action of the hon. 
Member for Dundee—he is not here 
now—(Mr. Firth). At one time he was 
much interested in the Government of 
London, and fought hard to bring about 
reform in the Government of London. 
Suppose he had committed one of these 
offences, taken part in a riot in Trafalgar 
Square, used intimidation or offended 
under any of the six heads of section 2, 
do you think he would have escaped on 
the plea that his offence was political, 
because he committed it with the idea of 
furthering reform in the Government of 
London? Certainly not, because he 
could use the Constitutional means at 
his disposal. Therefore, I say in no 
sense of the word can these offences be 
called political at the present time. If 
you really want separation, you may call 
them political, but if you only want the 
advantages we enjoy in England, then 
they are not political, and simply render 
you liable to certain punishments under 
the criminal law. But I think there is 
really this distinction ; that whether these 
offences are political or not, they are 
different to the ordinary offences com- 
mitted from selfish or sordid motives, 
and, therefore, I agree with the hon. 
Gentleman who moved the Amendment 
that there ought to be a re-classification 
of crimes. The most degrading part 
of the punishment is not the 
dress, but the association with 
ordinary criminals, and I say not only 
with regard to Irish Members and 
others imprisoned under the Crimes Act, 
but in reference to members of the Sal- 
vation Army, persons who are imprisoned 
for breach of the Vaccination Laws, and 
others, there ought to be a distinction 
drawn between such as these and or- 
dinary vulgar criminals, who commit of- 
fences for their own selfish ends. There 
is no greater danger to the Army than the 
offence of insubordination, and offenders 
are rightly subjected to F persons? but 
I ane not class such offenders with cri- 
minals convicted of the ordinary crimes 
of robbery and violence. I would separate 
such soldiers from ordinary criminals, 
and, though insubordination is a serious 
offence and deserves severe punishment, 
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the taint of crime in the ordinary sense 
does not attach to it. Certainly I can- 
not support this Bill, and it would serve 
the purpose of raising a useful discus- 
sion, but for the spirit the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Derby 
has introduced by his attacks on the 
present Administration. Leaving aside 
the question as to whether the right 
hon. Gentleman was the best Home 
Secretary that ever existed—an opinion 
that I susp ect is confined to himself— 
what we w2 nt is to debate the subject, 
and after the conciliatory spirit with 
which the d ate opened and the perti- 
nent remarks with which the Amend- 
ment was moved, I look for the result, 
not in the carrying of the Bill or even 
the Amendment, but a reconsideration 
of the whole subject and re-classification 
of offences. 

Mr. ATHERLEY-JONES (Durham, 
N.W.): It is hard to reconcile the 
statement of the right hon. Gentleman 
who has just sat down, that he would vote 
against this Bill, with the declaration 
that there are imposed on Irish prisoners 
certain degrading offices which ought to 
be abolished. Let me suggest to him 
that so far as degradation is concerned 
those who have undergone the experi- 
ence are most able to discuss the subject. 
I think none of us can have listened to 
the speech of the hon. Member for South 
Tyrone (Mr. T. W. Russell) without a 
feeling of very great regret that an hon. 
Member who claims to be the repre- 
sentative of an Irish constituency should 
have addressed the House in the terms 
he has used with reference to the punish- 
ment of his fellow-countrymen. But I 
am perfectly willing to meet him on his 
own ground. I frankly admit it is in 
the highest extent desirable that there 
should be a re-classification of political 
offences, and Anti-vaccinators and per- 
sons who offend against the rules laid 
down for regulating the traffic in the 
streets are not treated in the same ex- 
ceptional manner as that sought by this 
Bill in relation to political offenders. 
Why does not the hon. Member for 
South Tyrone, instead of opposing this 
Bill, propose an expansion by which 
that object might be accomplished ? 
Again, let me point out this in regard 
to Anti-vaccinators and Salvationists, 
that they are never sent to prison with- 
out the alternative of a fine, which they 
frequently decline to pay, and conse- 
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quently are sent to prison ; so I may say 
it is at their own option they are. sent 
to prison. But I do not intend to press 
the question on these narrow grounds, 
I will direct attention to a different 
aspect of the question. The right hon, 
Gentleman the Chief Secretary, with a 
candour that does him credit, says he 
regards those persons as_ political 
offenders. [Mr. Batrour expressed 
dissent.] Now the right hon. Gentle- 
man has an unfortunate habit of failing 
to recollect what he has said on former 
occasions, but I think the recollection of 
the House will be with me when I say 
that he said these might be classed 
among political offenders. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: As the hon. 
Gentleman is not willing to accept my 
contradiction, I will give it in a mere 
formal manner. What I said was that 
it was very likely these persons had a 
political object in view, but the crime 
they committed was not a_politieal 
one. 

Mr. ATHERLEY-JONES: With 
great respect I do not follow the logic 
of the right hon. Gentleman, but I 
daresay it is my own obtusity. It 
is perfectly true that many a 
crime committed for a political object 
is not a political crime—murder 
or assassination for instance, but 
inasmuch as it has a political object the 
person who commits it isclassed among 
political offenders. [Cries of No!” 
I hear hon. Members say “ No,” but 
ean bring what I think is proof con- 
clusive that in this and other countries 
this has been the universal practice—or 
very nearly so. I do not think that 
there is a man in the House beyond 
the right hon. Gentleman and his more 
devoted followers who entertains any 
doubt that these persons are political 
offenders. But does the right hon. 
Gentleman, or does he not, admit that 
he has control over the prisons in 
Ireland? I apprehend that he has at 
length conceded that point. If the 
right hon. Gentleman admits he has 
control over the prisons in Ireland, and 
if these men are political prisoners, 
why has he hastened to make an en- 
tirely new departure in the treatment 
of political offenders? I have been at 
some trouble to investigate what the 
practice in other countries is, and have 
made inquiries through various orgs 
agencies of an authentic character. In 
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France and Austria I find that there is 
a classification under which political 
prisoners find altogether different treat- 
ment; under the system in Belgium 
there is the same thing; in France a 
political offender is only subject to de- 
tention; and I find the same applies 
to Germany and to Italy. Even if you 
travel beyond the confines of Europe 
you find in Mexico—a country where 
we do not regard civilization as being 
so far advanced as in Europe—political 
gat are allowed to wear their own 

ress, and are kept separate from other 
prisoners. Last of all other countries I 
suppose should we look for a model in 
Russia, but there is a very interesting 
book published some time ago by Dr. 
Langdale, in which the author refers to 
the political prisoners exiled to Siberia. 
He tells us that— 

“ The political prisoner in Siberia, beyond exile 
and temporary confinement in gaol, is not ill- 
used ; he is not always subjected to the ordinary 
discipline of the criminal convict, nor obliged 
to associate with him; and, except in the case 
of those deprived of all rights, he is permitted 
to wear his own clothes.”’ 


I cannot help thinking that is of very 
strong import in reference to what I 
contend is the general practice. Now, 
I refer to a book written by the learned 
Solicitor General, in which he deals 
with the subject of extradition, and he 
uses this passage— 


‘Tf a man were killed in a riot, or in an at- 
tempt to excite tumult or popular commotion, 
that would be a political offence, and the 
offender would not be liable to extradition.” 


And now I pass to what is the treat- 
ment of political offenders in this coun- 
try; and a Return, published in the 
38th volume of ‘Accounts and Reports,” 
and moved for in 1840, shows the way 
in which political offenders were treated 
in England before the régime of the 
right hon. Gentleman. This Return I 
quote deals with the County of Mon- 
mouth, and with persons not in the 
position of Irish Members, but of far 
humbler positions in life, men who were 
farriers, labourers, weavers, and 80 
forth; and among the offences with 
which they were charged are unlawful 
assembly, riot, sedition, treason, break- 
ing into houses, violent assault, riotously 
assembling in arms, stealing a shot-belt 
and dagger, conspiring to riot, and so 
forth; and in all these cases the prisoners 
were, after conviction, allowed theregular 
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county allowance, as before trial, but 
were not allowed anything extra except 
by order of the surgeon; they wore’ 
their own clothes, had the gaol bedding, 
were allowed to write to their friends, 
and so on, and for part of the time they 
were supplied with writing materials. 
They were allowed, be it observed, to 
wear their own dress. I have quoted 
the Returns for the county of Monmouth, 
but you may go through the Returns 
for other counties and find the same 
exceptional treatment meted out to men 
who occupied humble positions in life. 
Then I may ask the right hon. Gentle- 
man why this difference in treatment 
of political offenders now to that which 
obtained in England and to which the 
humblest offenders were subject in 1840? 
In 1840 the management of prisons was 
in the hands of the Visiting Justices, and 
the Home Office possessed no authority 
in the matter, but the Marquess of 
Normanby, who was then Home Secre- 
tary, on being communicated with by a 
Chairman of Quarter Sessions—Sir 
Eardley Wilmot, I think it was—in re- 
gard to the treatment of political 
offenders, pointed out that he had no 


| authority himself, but he thought it ex- 


tremely desirable that the magistrates 
should exercise all the powers available 
to them for the purpose of mitigating 
the prison treatment of these prisoners. 
Now the right hon. Gentleman the Chief 
Secretary, who not only has very great 
powers, but full statutory powersnot pos- 
sessed by the Marquess of Normanby 
in 1840, has not yet even deigned a 
reply to the appeals made to him to make 
any representation to the Prisons Board 
for the purpose of rendering the treat- 
ment of these gentlemen less degrading 
and odious. I have endeavoured to dis- 
cuss this matter without Partyspirit, and 
regret that that should be introduced in 
a matter of such gravity. I repeat and 
urge upon the Chief Secretary, does he 
question my authorities when I say that 
in every civilized country in Europe, 
including Russia—I do not know 
whether I can include Spain—the treat- 
ment of political offenders shows a dis- 
tinct line of demarcation from that of 
ordinary criminals? I put it in a more 
concrete form. Does the right hon. 
Gentleman suppose that Mr. O’Brien, if 
convicted in France or Germany of such 
an offence as he committed in this 
country, would receive the treatment 
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which he has received here? I say dis- 
dinctly, No; he would simply have 
been detained in a fortress as a political 
prisoner. In regard to America, I may 
point out that there is no general prison 
supervision, every county has its own 
rison, and the exact number of prisons 
is not known; each county exercises its 
own control, and nowhere is the prison 
under the superintendence of the State. 
*Mrz. HOWORTH (Salford, 8.): I 
should like first to say that in the speech 
in which this Bill was introduced there 
was a remarkable tone and temper, 
which was extremely welcome on these 
Benches. In the next place, I would 
remark that there is a very great con- 
trast between the terms of the Bill and 
the speech with which it was introduced 
and the arguments used in the House a 
few days ago, and repeated by the right 
hon. Member for Derby (Sir W. Har- 
court) afew minutes ago, when he argued 
that the only way to meet this difficulty 
is by increasing and enlarging the dis- 
pose power of the Executive. When 
saw the Bill on the Paper, I thought 
that that most dangerous and difficult 
doctrine had been put aside, at all 
events, by Irish Members, in favour of 
a more logical and perfect remedy. If 
crimes and criminals are to be discrimi- 
nated, the operation, it seems to me, can 
only be done either by a specific measure 
passed by the House which will classify 
crimes and criminals according to some 
standard, or—in what I consider the only 
satisfactory way—by giving an enlarged 
discretionary power to Judges and 
others who have to interpret the 
law to assign definite punishment for 
definite crimes. If we attempt in this 
House to discriminate offences on the 
ground that some are political and 
some are not, we land ourselves in the 
enormous difficulty which was specially 
remarked upon by the right hon. 
Member for Derby. I should like 
to take a broader view of this question 
than has been hitherto taken. We are 
not now discussing questions of trans- 
cendental ethics, for which work we are 
totally unfitted. We are discussing a 
question of positive law. Any offence 
against the law is equally a crime 
against the State, and stands on the 
same level; and where there is any dis- 
crimination in the methods and severity 
of punishment, it is not because certain 
crimes are more heinous to and im- 
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moral in themselves, but because 
they are more dangerous to the com- 
munity. The more dangerous to 
the community the offence the more 
drastic the punishment. That is the 
only reason why, when sporadic crimes 
become prevalent, a new and specially 
severe punishment is imposed. It is be- 
cause those crimes become more espe- 
cially dangerous and epidemic that the 
punishment is increased, and not because 
there is anything specially heinous in 
the crimes themselves. If we measure 
the rationale of punishment by such a 
standard, it appears to me impossible to 
discriminate between crimes whioh are 
said to be political and those which are 
not political. The offence of high trea- 
son has always been visited with the 
highest and greatest punishment, yet if 
we are to treat it from the point of view 
of hon. Gentlemen opposite no offence is. 
more clearly political. The hon. Mem- 
ber who has just spoken said that 
murder committed a a political 
motive was no murder. 

Mr. ATHERLEY-JONES: I never 
made any such statement. WhatI said 
was that I entirely excluded cases of 
assassination and murder from the cate- 
gory of political offences so far as the 
incidence of punishment was concerned. 

*Mr. HOWORTH: Of course IL 
accept the hon. Member’s statement, 
but I certainly thought that was the 
position the hon. Member had taken up. 
My memory must have misled me, and, 
apparently, other Members of the House 
were misled. But the statement of the 
hon. Member, as we now have it, re- 
duces the argument to an absurdity 
when it is pressed to the length of 
saying that the crime of murder is not 
to be treated as a political cifence. Why 
should the crime for which Orsini died 
not be so treated when other crimes 
standing on the same level in the minds. 
of many men are to be treated in that 
way? The right hon. Member for Derby 
in 1882, when arguing, in one of the 
ablest speeches he ever made in this: 
House, that it is impossible to treat 
treason and treason-felony as different 
in essence from other crimes, and as- 
merely political offences, said— 


‘*He could not agree that there was anything: 
exceptional in the character of treason as & 
crime which deserved exceptional treatment. 
On the contrary, he thought that almost all 
persons were in favour of its being dealt 
with in a similar manner to other crimes.” 
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I present that as an answer to the 
arguments used by the right hon. 
Gentleman a few minutes ago. I have 
been, and still am, very anxious to 
meet with some definition by which 
political offences may be logically 
separated from ordinary crimes. The 
right hou. Gentleman ended his speech 
with an attempt at such a definition. He 
said, in effect, that offences of speaking 
or writing ought to be put in one cate- 
gory, and offences of active crime in 
another category altogether. I ask in 
all seriousness whether he proposes to 
treat as less dangerous and as worthy 
of punishment the man who tells another 
to commit murder or wound cattle than 
the man who actually does the act? I 
would also press upon the House that 
it isnot merely the specific words used that 
must be looked to, but the meaning which 
the people who hear them put upon those 
words. I will not further refer to the 
former speech of the right hon. Gentle- 
man unless my position is challenged; but 
it seems to me that in every possible way 
it destroys the argument now sought to 
be put forward. It is often said that 
it is a mistake to punish crimes by 
punishments which do not satisfy the 
public conscience of the people 
among whom the law has to 
be obeyed ; and that it brings discredit 
upon the administration of the law when 
punishment is stretched beyond what 
the public conscience deems necessary. 
That is partially true. But, on the other 
hand, all history shows that the public 
conscience of a community is very often 
framed and limited by its Legal Code, 
and that communities become im- 
pressed with the gravity of offences 
against morals because they are on the 
Statute Book and because punishment 
for them is enforced. The Irish people, 
with all their many touching and endear- 
ing virtues, have, owing to a very cruel 
and brutal history, a different moral stan- 
dard inbred in them from that observed 
in this country ; and if that standard is 
to be altered, so as to make it more 
sound, it must be by putting upon 
the Statute Book enactments which will 
create there a moral standard more in 
unison with our own. I do not dispute, 
however, and am ready to admit, that 
disobedience to the law is sometimes 
directly encouraged by making punish- 
ment too degrading in certain cases, 
and, if a remedy is to be had, I 
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am in favour of it. I think the only 
remedy whereby the punishment may 
be equitably adapted to each offence is 
by giving to the Judges themselves a 
greater discriminating power in 
treating prisoners and a wider power 
with regard to matters which are more 
of the nature of discipline than of 
actual penal enactment. In order to do 
this, I am bound to confess I should 
like very much to see some scheme for 
the reconstruction of the Irish judicial 
authorities introduced ; and when a con- 
siderable reduction has been effected in 
the number of Irish Judges of First 
Instance, I should like to see the money 
thus saved spent in what I conceive to 
be a most necessary reform in Ireland 
—namely, an increase in the pay and 
an improvement in the status of the 
district magistrates, and to see also the 
limitation of the appointment to that 
class of men who have had some train- 
ing as lawyers. I admit that it gives 
me pain to hear personal attacks upon 
individual Judges made in this House 
by responsible politicians, for such 
attacks must have a disintegrating effect 
upon public opinion and shake the faith 
of igporant men in the neutrality of 
justice. At the same time I do not 
think that men who in Ireland have 
been made police magistrates, and who 
discharge the double function of inter- 

reting the law and also of administer- 
ing the police, should be paid such in- 
adequate salaries as they receive at the 
present moment. You cannot with such 
salaries and with such a status secure 
the men most fitted for the position. If 
you would secure a better class of men, 
with a better training, you must give 
them an increased salary and a better 
status. When you have secured such a 
reform, you can, with every prudence— 
and in my mind you ought to—extend 
the discretion of these magistrates in 
apportioning punishment. That will 
be a more logical solution of the 
difficulty than enlarging the dispensing 
power of the Chief Secretary, or attempt- 
ing, through a Billlike the present one, to 
apportion, as between different offences 
which cannot be discriminated, different 
forms of punishment. 

Mr. SEXTON (Belfast, W.): The 
closing passage of the speech of the 
hon. Gentleman who has just sat down 
is a fine example of irrelevance. We 
are endeavouring to-day to persuade 
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the House of Commons to protect a cer- 
tain class of prisoners in Ireland against 
the stipendiary magistrates, who are 
the most unscrupulous agents of the 
Executive Government ; and the hon. 
Member actually thinks it is rele- 
vant to that proposal to ask us to 
increase the salaries of these magis- 
trates. That proposal appeared to be 
acceptable to the Ohief Secretary; 
but I noticed that it brought a grim 
smile to the countenance of the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, who was, ap- 
paar ade so much affected by it that he 

as already left the House. The hon. 
Gentleman opposite has ingeniously 
busied himself in fighting an imaginary 
case. He has enlarged on the difficulty 
of distinguishing by a definition be- 
tween political and non-political offences; 
but we ask the House to make no such 
definition. We are sensible of the 
difficulty that exists, and what we ask 
the House to do is to declare that in the 
case of a certain specified class of 
offenders a distinction shall be made in 
their prison treatment. The last 
speaker has endeavoured, in a vague 
way, toestablish a connection between 
political speeches in Ireland and crime; 
but I challenge the hon. Member to 
establish such a relation of cause and 
effect. The hon. Gentleman must be 
aware that a tribunal armed with special 
powers has been sitting for months 
past, and all its labours up to the present 
moment have absolutely failed to estab- 
lish such a relation. And now, Sir, I 
wish torecall tothe attention of the House 
whatI feel is rapidly dropping out of view 
—I mean the Amendment now before us. 
The Amendment of the hon. Member 
for South Tyrone is a most curious pro- 
duction. The Prisons Act of 1877 was 
passed before that hon. Gentleman 
adorned the House; but that Act prac- 
tically declares that it is expedient to 
make special provision for the treatment 
of prisoners convicted of sedition. The 
plea of the hon. Member, if accepted, 
would put an end to all legislation what- 
ever, because it amounts to this—that a 
Bill for one purpose is to be rejected 
because it does not contain something 
else. The Irish Members have enough 
to do to deal with the case of 
Ireland., We claim that in regard to an 
exceptional Act, applied to our own 
country only, and working by means of 
exceptional tribunals, there should be an 
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amendment of the law; and if the hon. 
Member for Tyrone will introduce a Bill 
to remove the grievances of anti-vacci- 
nationists and Salvationists, and will not 
treat his own Bill, as he did another one 
the other day, as a farce, the Irish 
Members will give it a much better re- 
ception than the evasive and discredit- 
able hostility which has been offered to 
their Bill to-day. I put to the hon. 
Member this question: If this Bill of 
ours be rejected, if it fail to pass, and if 
we introduce a Bill to deal more gene- 
rously with the case of prisoners whose 
offences are not of a character usually 
associated with crime, will he, and his 
friends, support that Bill? 

Mr. T. W. RUSSELL (Tyrone, 
South): I have no hesitation in saying 
that I will consider any Bill he intro- 
duces on its merits. 

Mr. SEXTON :" As Sthe bird 
fanciers might say, the hon. Member 
has been struck under the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for West 
Birmingham. There is too much of the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
West Birmingham in his reply to en- 
title it to attention. I invite the House 
to observe a contrast. Here is the hon. 
Member for South Tyrone—a man who 
has few admirers any where—attempting 
to perpetuate a system of torture which 
has been applied ruthlessly and shame- 
fully in the case of the hon. Gentleman 
the Member for Kildare; and here is 
the hon. Member for Kildare—a man of 
such gentleness of character aud such 
culture and such high principle that he 
has many friends on both sides of the 
House, and few enemies anywhere out- 
side of it. I have disposed of the 
Amendment of the hon. Member for 
South Tyrone. I can oniy tell him 
that, in my opinion, it is completely 
irrelevant to the Bill. I can hardly 
imagine that any Member of the House, 
except a Member moved by eternal 
affection for the Amendment, can bring 
himself to support it; and if the Go- 
vernment gives it any countenance, I can 
only eonclude that they think any 
Amendment good enough to defeat an 
Irish Bill. Now, I come to the Bill 
itself, and I claim for it that, so far from 
proposing anything novel, startling, or 
questionable, it is in accord with the 
spirit of the law, and of the prison 
rules as they exist. Our opponents 
speak as if it were proposed that all 
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prisoners shall be treated alike. We 
claim special treatment for one class of 
prisoners, and I enforce that plea by 


pointing out to the House that special 


treatment of classes of prisoners is at 
resent the rule of the prison service. 
ae I first refer to the case of debtors? 
The non-fulfilment of an order of the 
Oourt to pay a debt may involve a 
grievous wroug, and inflict the worst 
injury on innocent persons, even to the 
loss of their means of living; and yet, 
by a special ruie of the Prison Depart- 
ment of Ireland, the debtor is saved 
from all the indignities inflicted on 
ordinary criminals. I now pass to the 
case of the Statute of Edward III. 
How does it happen that Father 
Stephens, when imprisoned under that 
Statute, was not subjected to any prison 
indignity; while Father Clarke, who 
was imprisoned under the Statute of 
Victoria, was treated as a common crimi- 
nal? I may mention that by the Act 
of 1877 persons imprisoned for con- 
tempt of Court are treated as first- 
class misdemeanants. Where is the 
consistency of such a system? Now 
I come to the strongest case of all 
—that of seditious libel and sedition. 
Seditious libel is an offence which, in the 
eye of any Government, ranks next to 
treason in gravity. Incitement to sedi- 
tion is incitement to rebellion and dis- 
order, and sedition may provoke not 
merely the loss of individual lives, 
but massacres. It is an offence next to 
the capital offence, and it may, in certain 
cases, have consequences as grave, and 
even more grave, than those following 
upon treason. Yet under the Prisons 
Act of 1877, and under the rules framed 
in furtherance of that Act, prisoners for 
seditious libel and sedition are treated 
as first-class misdemeanants, and they 
are exempted from all those indignities 
which are inflicted in Ireland upon the 
men who attend a meeting of a branch 
of the National League, or who pub- 
lish a report of the proceedings in a 
newspaper. I claim that no reason can 
be shown for inflicting these indignities 
and hardships upon prisoners under the 
Crimes Act, when they are not 
inflicted on prisoners for sedition. 
Now, Sir, since the passing of the 


‘Prisons Act of 1877 a situation totally 


new has been created in Ireland. I be- 
lieve, if the Cvercion Act had been passed 
before the Prisons Act, the House-would 
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not have hesitated to include in the 
Prisons Act such a provision as we ask 
you to agree to to-day. The Prisons 
Act contemplated conviction by an in- 
dependent jury and sentence by an in- 
dependent Judge; but many prisoners 
are now convicted by two itinerant 
Justices, who are paid servants of the 
Executive, and who can be appointed, 
promoted, and dismissed at the will of 
the Chief Secretary. Therefore, I say, 
a special case exists for the amendment 
of the Prisons Act, and for altering 
the prison rules, because the Govern- 
ment, by their coercive legislation, have 
created in Ireland a new kind of juris- 
diction, a new offence, and a class of 
prisoners which was not in the mind of 
the Legislature when the Prisons Act 
was passed. Now, Sir, may I ask the 
House to consider for a moment the 
nature of the Coercion Act itself? How 
was it passed? It was passed through 
political capital generated by a crime— 
a crime which had been signally and 
memorably avenged by the suicide of 
the criminal. If it had not been for the 
forged letter, and the public opinion 
generated by that letter, it would have 
been impossible for the Government to 
break duwn the rights of the House of 
Commons in passing the Coercion Act, 
and they could never have prevented us 
debating the Bill in Committee and on 
Report. We should then have had an op- 
portunity of debating the clause which 
enables the Government to treat poli- 
tical prisoners as ordinary criminals, 
which regulatesthe mode and extent of 
the punishment, and which enables the 
Government to subject political prisoners 
in Ireland to indignities. The Coercion 
Bill was passed by this House by an act 
of criminal fraud, and we are entitled 
now to ask for atonement. I hope you 
regret and deplore that fraud. I say 
our claim on you is exceptional, and we 
now call upon you, by passing this Bill, 
to do that which I have no doubt you 
would have done for us if we had been 
able to ask it when the QOoereion Act 
was passed. Sir, that Act was a political 
measure, because it was passed against 
the will of the representatives of the 
Irish people; and there never is a 
ease of a penal Act passed for a 
country against the will of the represen- 
tatives of the people of that country 


‘unless it -be a political Act. The Act 
was also passed against the will of une 
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of the Imperial Parties in the State, 
and it is administered by the instruments 
of one Party, and in the real or fancied 
interests of that Party, and nothing else. 
Do Englishmen mean to say that an Act 
passed in face of the stern and resolute 
opposition of one of the Imperial Parties 
in the State isan Act which was passed 
against non-political crime? These facts 
are conclusive that the Coercion Act is 
directed, not against crime as ordinarily 
understood in any civilized country in 
the world, but against acts and words of 
a strictly political character. If the 
Chief Secretary had used his power, we 
should not have found it necessary to 
trouble the House with the present Bill. 
The right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for Derby never said a truer thing 
than when he stated that this question 
might have been met by administration 
without legislation. The right hon. 
Gentieman the Chief Secretary, who is 
ever ready with his evasive subtleties 
and superficialities, might to-morrow 
meet these cases by a set of rules for the 
instruction of the Visiting Justices; but 
he has refused to use his power, and 
tells us to procure an amendment of the 
law. Now we offer an amendment of the 
law, and we ask him to affirm that all 
or some of the prisoners under the 
Crimes Act are entitled, not to be treated 
as first-class misdemeanants, but, at any 
rate, to some special or particular mode 
of treatment. But what is the treat- 
ment we receive at the hands of officials 
in Ireland? The other day the Corpora- 
tion of Dublin appointed a deputation 
of Justices of the Peace to waiton the 
General Prisons Board. But that Board 
refused to see the deputation, although 
it was composed of persons concerned 
by their office in the administration of 
the law and the preservation of order. 
The insolence which characterizes the 
Chief Secretary, Sir, pervades every 
part of the administration of my un- 
fortunate country. In England it is 
easy to get interviews with depart- 
mental officials and even with Cabinet 
Ministers; but the paltriest clerk in 
Dublin Castle, by virtue of the insolence 
which is the dominant note of the 
Government, thinks he may slam the 
door of his office in your face. I ask 
the Chief Secretary to consider for a 
moment whether his supporters and 
friends are satisfied with his policy in 
this regard. [4 Zaugh.| He laughs at 
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that, but I may remind him of the speech 
the other day of the right hon. Gentle. 
man the Member for West Birming- 
ham, in which that right hon. 
Gentleman declared that if a Bill of this 
kind were introduced he would be 
inclined to support it. At the same 
time, I do not know whether any 
speech of the right hon. Gentleman, 
even in his own judgment, 
holds good for a fortnight. But 
if his speeches are of such perish- 
able material, I think his declarations 
are entitled to some attention from the 
Minister responsible for the affairs of 
Ireland. But I would further remind 
the Chief Secretary that a distinguished 
Judge, who is a most pronounced 
Unionist, has attacked his policy, and I 
would beg the Chief Secretary also to 
note the change in the tone of some of 
the Unionist organs, such as the 
Standard, Teiegraph, and Echo, both in 
London and the Provinces, as proof of 
the fact that public opinion is growing 
tired of this policy of torture, and would 
gladly see an ond put to this policy of 
futile exasperation. Does the Chief 
Secretary think his policy has succeeded ? 
He speaks of the diminution of serious 
crimes ; but that has nothing to do with 
the case, because the Coercion Act was 
not passed against such crimes. Serious 
crimes, such as were committed the 
other day in broad daylight in Clare, are 
committed with impunity just in the 
very districts where all the resources and 
all the machinery of the Coercion Act 
has been diligently applied for a period 
of nearly two years. e are told that 
boycotting has diminished, but the 
figures about boycotting are mere 
vapour. They rest upon the word of 
the right hon. Gentleman the Chief 
Secretary, or upon information conveyed 
to him by some anonymous clerk in 
Dublin Castle, and the right hon. 
Gentleman has refused to give any 
evidence about those figures. We have 
always challenged his figures, and we 
even say that the Government, from 
their late associations in Courts and 
elsewhere, are now in the position of 
persons whose evidence requires to be 
corroborated. The figures about boy- 
cotting were high two years ago, and 
why, Sir? Because this ap barometer 
runs up and down in Ireland to suit the 
convenience of the Government. Two 
years ago the figures were high, 
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because the Government wanted to 
the Coercion Act; now they are low, 
because it is the cue of the Govern- 
ment, because they want to say that the 
Act has availed to effect their object ; 
and, Sir, the figures will be high again 
next year if you want to pass a fresh 
Coercion Act or amend the present one, 
and to back up another Pigott enter- 
prize. I reject the figures on boycotting, 
as I reject any evidence offered by a 
Minister who declines to submit tests 
when ehallenged. I say, further, that 
the whole question turns on the num- 
ber of evicted farms. The Lord Lieu- 
tenant spared a few moments from 
his sports last year to give us some 
figures on this subject; but those figures 
were blown to pieces by the hon. Member 
for Shoreditch, and the Lord Lieutenant 
has never dared to repeat them. If 
the prison treatment of the Govern- 
ment in Ireland has failed to permit the 
leasing of evicted farms, it has availed 
to do nothing. I am here to say, on 
the authority of those who know every 
county in Ireland, that it has failed 
to effect your object. I challenge you 
to produce your figures and support 
them by details, and I have my friends’ 
authority for saying that, —— the 
Government have put agitators, editors, 
clergymen, and tenants into prison, and 
compelled them to associate with the 
basest and most degraded of criminals 
in the hours of exercise, those agitators 
and those editors, clergymen, and tenants 
were more powerful than ever; they have 
greater political influence, and that has 
been the effect of your course of perse- 
ution and exasperation. The number 
of evicted farms is greater now than 
it was when the Coercion Act was 
assed. I agree with the right hon. 
‘Gentleman opposite, who says that no- 
thing could degrade a man who was 
eonscious of an honourable motive. I 
do not think your prison treatment 
can degrade any man, but your inten- 
‘tion is to degrade him, and, whatever 
the effect may be upon his own mind 
and heart, he has the right to resist 
your base and personal motive. The 
Chief Secretary sees that the indig- 
nities of his prison treatment have 
failed to render lon keen the opposition 
of the men he has ‘iengedeatiok: They 
have returned to the prison again and 
again. Have they not pursued the same 
course after as before imprisonment? 
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Are they less strong in the eyes of the 
community? Is their political power 
diminished? The Chief Secretary must 
answer every question of this nature in 
the negative; and these negatives are a 
better condemnation of his system than 
any arguments which may be used. 
What about the men who have not 
ielded; what about Mr. O’Brien and 
. Carew ? The Chief Secretary, in a 
mood of after-dinner gaiety, ridiculed 
the message which I sent him, acting 
under the spur of an urgent sense of 
weno duty. Hon. Gentlemen may not 
now the fact that I had become aware 
from the public prints that my hon. 
Friend and colleague and countryman, 
Mr. William O’Brien, had been thrown 
down by prison warders first upon his 
face, then upon his back, his arms 
twisted, and then that he was dragged 
across the yard, and so treated that he 
was driven into a state of insensibility. 
hn !” and laughter. | Youlaugh. He was 
rought into such a condition—a gentle- 
man the equal of any of you in character, 
and the superior of any of you in in- 
tellect—that the Visiting Justice who 
saw him sent for a clergyman, a pro- 
ceeding which is generally regarded in 
Ireland as heralding the danger of 
death, Is it to be said that I, who was 
responsible for the conduct and peace of 
the ple, was not bound—when I 
heard that the prison authorities of Clon- 
mel were in communication with the right 
hon. Gentleman on the subject, and that 
he might be forming a decision on the 
subject that very night—to avert the 
danger of the death of my hon. Friend, 
and the danger of an insurrection the 
next day in Ireland? The right hon. 
Gentleman objects to have a tel 
sent him at 11 or 12 o’clock at night ; 
but he does not object to hustle Mr. 
O’Brien from Clonmel Gaol to Tullamore 
at 8 o’clock in the morning. At 
what hour does he make arrests in 
Ireland? His myrmidons through the 
country make arrests burglariously, by 
arresting men and taking them from 
their beds at night. In the message 
which I sent him I denounced his con- 
duct with regard to my friend. The 
right hon. Gentleman took upon 
himself to ridicule that m ) 
before a pack of cowards who thought 
they were laughing privately. But the 
right hon. Gentleman is not a spon- 
taneous humourist. I think that very 
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often when the jest is on his lips there 
is graver matter in his heart ; because, al- 
though it is true he ridiculed the mes- 
sage I sent him, yet, three days later, 
he yielded the whole question. Mr. 
O’Brien has not yielded to him. Mr. 
Carew has not yielded to him. Is it 
worth his while to stake the. cause of 
the Union upon a conflict of this kind ? 
IT told him in my message that his 
treatment was not only brutal, but 
illegal. I am of that opinion still. 
Can the right hon. Gentleman lay his 
finger upon any rule which entitles 
the prison authorities to deprive a 
prisoner of his clothes by the use of 
physical violence? By the rules of the 
prison, if a prisoner disobeys in the 
matter of discipline, the Governor may 
send him to 24 hours’ confinement. 
There is a rule for repeated disobedience, 
which provides that the Visiting Com- 
mittee may send the prisoners to close 
confinement for a longer period. 
There is no rule, and there is no sug- 
gestion, that a prisoner who refuses to 
wear the prison clothes should have his 
clothes taken off by violence. Nay, 
more; there is another prison rule that 
no prison officer shall strike a prisoner 
except in self-defence. Did the right 
hon. Gentleman violate that rule or did 
he not, when he authorized his subordi- 
nates to seize Mr. O’Brien, to throw 
him down, and to reduce him to insensi- 
bility? Was that or not a violation of 
the rule which directs prison officers not 
to use violence to prisoners except in 
self-defence? I would ask the right 
hon. Gentleman, if the prisoner refuses 
to wear the prison clothes, and if you 
take off his own clothes, whether you 
are entitled to leave him naked? The 
rules declare that nothing shall be done 
to injure the mind or body of any 
prisoner. Are you entitled to leave a 
man naked for hours and days together, 
to the probable danger of his life? I 
say you are not entitled, and that 
course is manifestly illegal. The Statute 
of 1877 declares that no rule shall 
be passed in contravention of the Act of 
George IV., which states that every 
avaangp is entitled, not as a matter of 

vour or privilege, but as a matter of 
strict legal right, to two hours’ exercise 
every day in the open air. If youthrow 
@ prisoner down and then leave him 
naked, you deprive him of his right to 
exercise in the open air, and, in that, I 
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say you commita manifest violation ofthe 
Statute. But what is the use of talking 
of illegality? These crimes are com- 
mitted. The Public Prosecutor in Ire- 
land is the aider and abettor of these 
crimes. He will not consent to prose- 
cute, or, if he does, he packs a jury fur 
an acquittal. Let me point out to the 
right hon. Gentleman that there is no 
indemnity for crime. These acts may 
not be punished at the present moment ; 
yet Public Prosecutors, like other func- 
tionaries, are changed, and it may be 
that not only the warder, thedoctor, or the 
Prison Commissioner, but possibly the 
Minister himself, may have to stand his 
trial for committing and abetting these 
offences, before a jury which will not be 
packed for an acquittal. Sir. the policy 
of the right hon. Gentleman may be a 
policy of exasperation. If that be his 
policy, he will have to avow it here. If 
that be his policy it will fail. Because, 
great as are the forces of exasperation 
at his command—and great they are by 
reason of the law, and lamentably great 
they are by reason of his individual 
disposition and character—great as those 
forces are, they yield in potentiality to 
the forees of patience and hope—forces 
inspired in the hearts of the Irish people 
by the policy of that illustrious states- 
man the Member for Mid Lothian, and 
by their confidence in the just and 
generous disposition of the people of 
this country. I shall not attempt tofollow 
the right hon. and learned Gentleman 
(Sir W. T. Marrictt), who pretends to 
say that a movement for an Irish 
Republic is political, while a movement 
for Home Rule iscriminal. That is the 
learned Gentleman’s contention, and I 
leave it to the appreciation of the House. 
I say the just and generous sense of the 
people of this country will not much 
longer tolerate a system by which men, 
for political acts, are seized, stripped, 
and thrown down in their prisons. They 
will insist that Irishmen, engaged in a 
political movement for the emancipation: 
of the tillers of the soil, and the effectua-. 
tion of the autonomy of their country, 
shall be treated, even in prison, as 
honest men, and not ascriminals. Sir, 
if the right hon. Gentleman accepts this 
Bill, he will act in the spirit, as I have 
shown, of the existing luw, and will 
show that he has the grace and the 
statesmanship to retrace a false step, 
and he will merit the approval that 
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always attaches to a frank confession of 
error. But, Sir, if he refuses this Bill, 
we shall receive his refusal with 
equanimity. His refusal will not 
injure the cause which we have at heart, 
for that cause, thank Heaven! is beyond 
his power to injure. His refusal will 
only render more speedy the ruin of his 
own administration, and still further 
abridge that fast-narrowing span of 
time during which any of my country- 
men will have to submit to the insolence, 
the meanness, and the imbecile cruelty 
of his administration in Ireland. 

*Mr. A. J. BALFOUR (Manchester) : 
Sir, with whatever pleasure we may 
listen to the periods of the right hon. 
Gentleman who has just sat down, I 
think many of us feel cause for regret, 
which I certainly share, that he should 
have taken the discussion off the lines 
on which it was running before he got 
up, and that he should have introduced 
into acoutroversy which purely concerns 
the business of administration so many 
burning topics that have recently had 
their place in Irish controversy. Person- 
ally, I regret it myself, because I shall be 
obliged briefly to deal with some of the 
points raised by the hon. Gentleman in 
the last part of his speech—points I 
should gladly have left untouched, 
because they are not closely relevant 
to the discussion before the House. 
The right hony Gentleman has taken 
the opportunity of giving a version of 
an incident which occurred in Ireland 
a short time ago, and shortly before 
the Liberal Unionist Banquet in which 
I took part, and he justitied his action 
in sending these post-prandial tele- 
grams by saying that he was made 
acquainted through the public Press 
that Mr. O’Brien had been knocked 
down, thrown on his face, thrown 
on his back, and knelt upon; his 
arms twisted, he himself dragged 
across the prison yard, and reduced to 
a state of insensibility, and had 
caused his friends to fear for his life. 
I do not think the hon. Gentleman in 
his speech at all exaggerated the state- 
ments in the Freeman’s Journal to which 
he referred. But I should have thought 
that the right hon. Gentleman knew 
enough of the source from which that in- 
formation came to entertain a scepticism 
which might have prevented his sending 
me a telegram at such a very unseason- 
able hour, and that he might have waited 
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until he obtained more authentic in- 
formation as to the veracity of the 
account he received. As the right hon. 
Gentleman has taken this opportunity 
of repeating these calumnies, I take 
the opportunity of again giving a most 
absolute and explicit contradiction to- 
every one of the statements made by 
him. If any hon. or right hon. Gentle- 
man in the House has any doubt as to 
the enormous character of the fictions 
to which the right hon. Gentleman has 
—no doubt unconscious of their cha- 
racter—given currency on the present 
occasion, he has only got to read the 
Report of Dr. O’Farrell. He will then 
see how utterly baseless and untrue 
they are, how cruel to the prison 
officials concerned, and how unjustifi- 
able it is for newspapers to invent and 
for hon. Gentlemen to propagate fables 
of that kind. 

*Mr.. JOHN ELLIS: Will the right 
hon. Gentleman give us a Committee to 
investigate them ? 

*Mrz. A. J. BALFOUR: Then the- 
Lord Mayor of Dublin proceeded to 
accuse me of illegal action because the 
prison officials used physical force to 
compel obedience to prison regula- 
tions. But under the prison rules 
every prisoner is required to put 
on prison clothes, and [ am advised: 
by those whom I have consulted 
on the point, and who are fully com- 
petent to advise me, that the prison au- 
thorities are justified in using such force 
as may be absolutely necessary in order 
to carry the prison rules into effect. 
Hon. Gentlemen Dt would prefer 
that the prisoner should, in such a case,. 
not be coerced, but punished. The right 
hon. Gentleman thinks that the prefer- 
able course. I can only say that we 
avoided it because it was the least 
humane course. I do not deny, if 
this sort of scene is to be repeated when 
any gentleman thinks he ought not to- 
put on prison clothes, that it may be 
more convenient to adopt the mode 
of treatment suggested by the hon. 
Gentleman. But I must protest 
against the assertion that the prison 
officials left Mr. O’Brien naked. If 
we are to use the English limpyage at 
all, let us use it with some accuracy. 
Can you properly describe a man who- 
is left in a prison cell (recollect heated 
to a temperature of 60 degrees or 70- 
degrees), with an excellent suit of 
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clothes beside him, as being left 
naked? Our conduct may be good or 
bad, and I am not going to justify it or 
the reverse; but I do assert that it can- 
not properly be described by the phrase 
leaving the prisoner naked. The right 
‘hon. Gentleman has asked me whether I 
think my policy in Ireland has suceeded. 
I can give him a very brief and clear 
answer to that question. I think it has 
succeeded and is succeeding. I think 
it has succeeded and is succeeding 
amid difficulties which have never been 
placed before any Government pre- 
“viously. It has succeeded and is suc- 
ccoeding in the face of a conspiracy, in 
which Members both below and above 
‘the Gangway appear to be engaged, to 
make the enforcement of the law im- 
possible. That success is not demon- 
‘strated merely by the statistics of agra- 
rian crime, though it is amply demon- 
strated by them; it is also demonstrated 
by the statistics of boycotting, upon 
which the hon. Gentleman has com- 
“mented. He says these statistics are 
pure fiction, and he bases that statement 
on the idea that every official connected 
with these statistics is untrustworthy. I 
feel sure that that opinion, though shared 
by hon. Members below the Gangway, 
is not shared by right hon. Gentlemen 
on the benches opposite. The statistics 
of boycotting are as carefully preparad 
as the statistics of agrarian outrage. 
assert boldly that the result of every 
examination of the facts I have been 
able to make, checked by independent 
reports from all sorts and conditions of 
men, convinces me beyond a doubt that 
‘the improvement which has occurred 
“in this Department of Irish administra- 
tion—the enormous diminution of the 
vilest form of intimidation which has 
ever been preached or practised on a 
largescale—is such that, ifno otherresult 
happened from the passing of the 
‘Crimes Act 18 months ago, this diminu- 
‘tion would have amply justified it. The 
‘right hon. Gentleman says, ‘‘ How about 
boycotted farms?” The information I 
have received about boycotted farms 
-eonfirms the information I have received 
with regard to other questions raised by 
“the hon. Gentleman. Boycotted farms 
“are being taken more freaky. 
*Mr. J. ELLIS: Give us some in- 
stances. 
*Mre. A. J. BALFOUR: The hon. 
Gentleman opposite, who probably 
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agrees that to take a boycotted farm 
is a crime against society —— 

*Mr. J. ELLIS: The right hon. Gen- 
tleman must not put that into my 
mouth. I asked the right hon. Gentle- 
man for facts and figures with regard 
to his statement. 

*Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I beg to tell 
the hon. Gentleman that if I were to 
give the names of those who have taken 
boycotted farms, and make them pub- 
lic, I should be carrying out the inten- 
tion which I understand the hon. 
Gentleman himself to disclaim, but 
which is not disclaimed by his allies 
below the Gangway—I should hand 
over the persons who have exercised 
that legitimate right to the vengeance 
of hon. Gentlemen below the Gangway, 
I assert that there is no country in the 
world which would consider these 
crimes as in any sense political. Point 
out to me a civilized country which 
would allow the forms of intimidation 
preached and practised by Members 
below the Gangway to pass unpunished 
or punished lightly, because, forsooth, 
the persons who had preached and 
practised them had declared they did 
so in the interests of the independence 
of their country. That plea would be 
swept aside without a moment’s con- 
sideration; and, though I admit that 
the English law recognizes no dis- 


I| tinction, except in the one case of 


sedition, between crimes political and 
crimes non-political, I do not admit 
that, in this matter, we are behind our 
neighbour. Some useful hints are sup- 
lied by a Commission appointed to 
eal with the difficult subject of ex- 
The Commission reported 
in 1878. Upon the Commission were 
the late Sir Alexander Cockburn, 
Lord Selborne, Baron Blackburn, Mr. 
Russell Gurney, Sir Richard Baggallay, 
Sir William Brett, Sir James Stephen, 
and “our trusty and well-beloved Sir 
William George Vernon Harcourt, 
Knight.” This Report said, very 
properly, that purely political offences 
ought to be excluded from extradition, 
and it gave some sort of general account 
of those offences. The Report went on 
to say— 

‘It becomes a very different thing when, in 
furtherance of some political, or pretended 
political, purpose, foul crimes are committed.” 
I think that distinction drawn by this 
Commission is exactly the right one. In 
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-so far as the offence is political, leave it 
unpunished or treat it differently from 
-other offences as you please; but the 
-offences now under our consideration are 
not political. They are directed against 
the individual and not against the State, 
and it is for that reason that I protest 
against many of the distinctions which 
hon. Gentlemen oppusite have attempted 
to draw upon this subject. I leave now 
with some reluctance the speech of the 
hon. Gentleman, and go to some of the 
arguments advanced in the early part of 
-the discussion; and here I am bound to 
reply to the speech delivered by the 
‘right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Derby. I amsorry heis nothere. I 
am aware—and he told the House— 
‘that he had to go away on business ; but 
I confess that, while one of the most 
‘agreeable duties I have to perform is 
that of answering the right hon. 
Gentleman, the pleasure is greatly 
-diminished when the right hon. Gentle- 
man is not — to hear my reply. 
‘The right hon. Gentleman was this 
‘afternoon in one of his statesmanlike 
moods. He only lapsed from that under 
‘the temptation of attacking Dr. Barr, 
and his attack on Dr. Barr was not only 
violent, and so unjustifiable that I must 
say I think the manner in which the 
Member for Derby spoke of Dr. Barr 
‘because he wrote a letter, not in con- 
nection with his prison duties in Eng- 
land—not having relation to any 
‘functions he is now asked to perform in 
Ireland—but merely having a retro- 
‘spective reference to duties which he 
-did perform there, and in respect to the 
performance of which he has been the 
victim of some of the basest attacks 
ever made upon a public man—I say that 
‘the right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Derby’s attack on Dr. Barr is not only 
most unjust, but most ungenerous. He 
has made himself the bravo of Gentle- 
men below the Gangway. He has 
attacked a man whom they are always 
-attacking, and has done his best to blast 
the character and ruin the prospects of 
~one who has always done his duty fear- 
lessly and always performed his public 
‘functions most ably and conscientiously. I 
turn now to the more properly argumenta- 
tive part of the right hon. Gentleman’s 
«speech. He said that all these difficul- 
-ties would have been avoided by reason- 
-able administration—in otber words, he 
rsuggested that the Executive Govern- 
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ment should have interfered with regard 
to a certain section of Orimes Act 
prisoners, and if they had done so this 
difficulty would never have come before 
us. The right hon. Gentleman’s doctrine 
on this point is not only very bad 
doctrine, but it is entirely new doctrine. 
It is a doctrine which was not believed 
in by himself when he was at the Home 
Office ; it was not believed in by the right 
hon.Member for the Bridgeton Division 
when he was Chief Secretary, but 
was invented in the happy freedom 
from gag of political opposi- 
tion. The right hon. Gentleman 
now says to his political opponents— 
‘*You are responsible for the way in 
which the Act is administered in our 
prisons.” The House will remember 
the long and eloquent answer given by 
the right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for Derby to a question not addressed to 
him on the prison treatment of Mr. 
Davitt. From that answer, one would 
have supposed that the right hon. Gen- 
tleman, when 1n office, was in the habit 
of telling the prison officials what they 
would have to do, and the medical off- 
cers of the prisons what they would have 
to prescribe. That is the gloss the right 
hon. Gentleman now puts on the matter, 
but it was not the version the right hon. 
Gentleman, as Home Secretary, gave to 
the House of Commons, when asked in 
the House how Mr. Davitt was being 
treated. This is his answer, and it is 
very vg vega for it shows the doctrine 
always held, aud still held by responsible 
Ministers. He was asked, on the 7th of 
February, 1881, how Mr. Davitt was 
being treated, and he answered— 

** When Mr. Davitt was taken into custody, 
I ordered that a medical report should be made 
as to the condition of his health, and that re- 
port'was accordingly made last Friday. There- 
port states that he was suffering from bronchial 
catarrh, to which, it is said, he has been sub- 
ject. Thereupon’’—that is, in consequence of 
the medical report—‘‘ I issued general instruc- 
tions to the effect that he should be treated with 
all possible indulgence, and that the greatest 
poem attention should be paid to the state of 

8 . 


Just so; but my point is that in 1881 he 
did not take the view which he took to- 
day, and that he left it to the prison 
doctor to say what the treatment of the 
prisoner was to be. The right hon. 
Gentleman went on to say— 


‘“‘T have also directed that particular atten- 
tion should be given to his having proper diet, 
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roper rooms, and proper bedding. He will be 

ept apart from the other convicts, a matter 
which is possible by the rules under which 
persons placed on probation in confinement 
are treated.” 


Prisoners 


Again, you will observe, that, in defend- 
ing the treatment of Mr. Davitt, 
it is not to his own dispensing 
power that the right hon. Gentleman 
appeals, but to the rules to which every 
Secretary of State is subject. On a 
later day, February 11, 1881, in reply 
to a question, he says— 

“Sir, visits to persons in prisons are made 
under certain fixed rules, and those rules cannot 
be safely departed from at the instance of any 


particular class of persons, whether Members 
of this House or otherwise.” 


He adds— 


“*T wish to add, however, that in consideration 
of the fact that Davitt was suffering from 
indisposition at the time of his committal, I 
have, on the application of a private friend of 
the prisoner, directed that a special visit from 
that friend shall be permitted, in order that the 
friends of Davitt may be satisfied as to the 
state of his health, and that he is not suffering 
any physical hardship in consequence of his 
detention.’’ 


I want to point out that, whereas the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Derby and Lord Spencer now say that 
the Tord Lieutenant and the Chief 
Secretary ought to interfere with the 
particular punishments meted out to 
risoners, in their statements in Par- 
iament they constantly referred to the 
prison rules; and the right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Member for the Bridgeton 
Division, in mentioning the amount 
of privilege given to Mr. Harrington, 
when he had been relieved from the 
disagreeable incidents of prison disci- 
pline, never had the courage to an- 
nounce this doctrine to the House which 
we now hear of for the first time in all 
its naked absurdity—that it is the busi- 
ness of the Executive Government to 
modify, at their own will, the prison 
discipline in favour of particular 
risoners. The right bon. Member for 

erby says that Home Secretaries are 
always modifying prison treatment, and 
he actually takes as an illustration the 
ase of infanticide. Now, what is the 
law with regard to infanticide? Under 
the law as it at present stands, the 
Judge has no option whatever but to 
inflict the extreme penalty of death. 
Of course, in these circumstances the 
absurdity is corrected, not by an admini- 
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strative act, but bythe Royal Prerogative - 
of Mercy, andiftheright hon. Member for - 
Derby—that champion of Prerogative— 
were to say that the case of infanticide ig 
a precedent, that would only show that. 
he does not understand the law under 
which Crimes Act prisoners are com- 
mitted. Then, the right hon. Gentle-. 
man says that, as we had failed to. 
remedy the difficulty by administrative 
means, the magistrates ought to have. 
got us out of the difficulty by inflict- 
ing different sentences. I would like 
to point out that, although you may 
listen by the hour to speeches on the 
other side of the House with regard to. 
the infliction of sentences by resident 
magistrates in Ireland, you never: 
hear that there is any such thing at. 
all as an appeal from those sentences. 
Now, all these cases are cases in which 
an appeal is possible. It is stated though 
most untruly, that I gave directions or 
hints to the Resident Magistrates that. 
they were not to make these men first- 
class misdemeanants. But I have no 
power over the County Court Judges. 
They are as independent of me as they 
are of you; they are as independent as 
the superior Judges in Ireland. They 
did mitigate sentences and make 
prisoners first.class misdemeanants in 
some cases. Why, then, did not Mr. 
Harrington appeal if he thought he 
ought to be made a first-class misde- 
meanant, seeing that the County Court. 
Judges had shown no reluctance to 
put men into that class? But 
Mr, Harrington did not appeal, 
and that is sufficient to prove that in 
Mr. Harrington’s opinion the sentence 
would not have been modified by the- 
County Court Judge upon appeal. Now, 
observe, we pride ourselves on the- 
fact that the progress of democracy 
means the progress of equal laws. 
But if you carry out the principles re- 
cently developed on that Bench you will 
have anything but equal laws. I can- 
not imagine anything more detrimental . 
to the progress of equal laws or to the 
equality of sentences ; 1 cannot conceive: 
anything against which a man interested 
in equality should more sternly set his. 
face than the doctrine now enunciated 
from the front Opposition Bench. I 
hope the House has followed the con-- 
troversy closely enough to understand 
that it is not in the interest of humanity, 
but of politics, that this agitation has. 
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been in the first instance started. I 
could admit thatthe people of thiscountry 
who have been affected by the agitation 
are influenced by motives of humanity 
and of humanity alone. But those who 
started the agitation, by their own con- 
fession, have been moved by political 
considerations, and political considera- 
tions almost entirely. Mr. O’Brien 
stated, [ think in the Pall Mali Gazette, 
that the primary object of his action with 
regard to prison treatment was to make 
the government of Ireland impossible. 
A similar declaration was made by the 
hon. Member for East Mayo, confirming 
the original statement of Mr. O’Brien, 
and implying thatall this agitation about 
prison clothes, treatment, and diet had 
been started for a purely political object 
and in the interests of a purely political 
Party. Therefore, though that should 
not modify any conclusion we may 
come to on the merits of the question, 
iet us understand that itis not humanity 
but politics that is at the root of the 
whole matter. Why is it that in this 
Bill Crimes Act prisoners alone are 
contemplated? Why, because it is 
only in relation to Crimes Act prisoners 
that you can get up political excitement 
and manufacture political capital. You 
would never get a *‘ National Protest” in 
favour of the victims of the Vaccination 
Acts or the Bribery Acts, or for the 
purpose of condemning the way in 
which members of the Salvation Army 
are treated. They have no political 
value, and therefore it is that, year 
after year, you allow their fate to go 
uncemmented upon in this House; 
and at this moment, when you bring in 
a Bill which is far more applicable to 
them than it is to any Gentleman sitting 
below the Gangway, even within the 
four corners of that Bill there is no 
reference, however remote, to the lot of 
any one of these elasses of prisoners. 
Bat will this Bill satisfy the Gentlemen 
themselves who have brought it in? 
Here I note a curious and interesting con- 
tradiction. The right hon. Gentleman the 
‘Member for Derby, in explaining his 
views, told us that, roughly speaking, 
‘the persons he wanted to relieve were 
the persons who made speeches and 
wrote articles. That, however, is not 
‘the view of the hon. Member for Cork 
and his Party sitting below the Gang- 
way, for the hon. Member for Cork, at 
dinner at the Eighty Club the other 
day said that ‘‘ Larkin was convicted of 
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a political offence—just as much a poli- 
tical offence as those committed by 
Mr. O’Brien and Mr. Carew.” Now, 
what was Larkin committed for, and who 
committed him? Larkin was a man 
tried before Chief Baron Palles for resist- 
ing the process of the law, and Chief 
Baron Palles sentenced him to 18 
months’ hard labour, and at the end of 
that time to find security for his good 
behaviour, which would, as the learned 
Judge said, give an opportunity to those 


who induced Larkin to commit this crime © 


to come forward and find the sure- 
ties. Now, the House will observe these 
two doctrines ; the one propounded above 
the Gangway, that the man who makes a 
speech or writes an article, and healone, 
is a political offender, and should be 
treated exceptionally ; and the far more 
logical doctrine expounded by the hon. 
Member for Cork, that the man who 
violently resists the process of the law 
—is, not less than the man who 
incites him to that act, a political 
prisoner, and is to be treated as a first- 
class misdemeanant. ‘This Bill will not 
satisfy either the right hon. Gentleman 
the Member for Derby or hon. 
Gentlemen below the Gangway, be- 
cause it is founded on no _ prin- 
ciple, will stand no examination, and 
will not bear a moment’s argument. 
Remember thatif you pass this Bill you 
will make first-class misdemeanants of 
men guilty of boycotting, of riot, of unlaw- 
fulassembly, oftaking forcible possession, 
and of promoting the objects of illegal 
associations. Now, are you really pre- 
pared, in the face of experience and Trish 
history, to carry out a policy like that? 
You had the experience in Mr. Forster’s 
time of making these people first-class 
misdemeanants, and the result was that 
it ceased to be a punishment and became 
almost a luxury to be sent to prison. I, 
therefore, venture to say that I have 
shown, in the first place, that adminis- 
trative interference is not the proper 
method of dealing with this Question, 
and not the method that any previous 
Government has adopted, and not the 
method that this Government could 
adopt without grave danger to law in 
this country and in Ireland. I have 
also shown, in the second place, that if 
the Courts of Law have not carried out 
the intentions which the right hon. Gen- 
tleman thinks they ought to have carried 
out, it is because persons have not ap- 
pealed tothem. In the third place, I 
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have shown that this Bill, if carried, 
would satisfy neither the Member for 
Derby nor the Member for Cork, and I 
have suggested what I believe to be the 
case, that if you are really to carry this 
Bill into effect, and make the grave 
crimes I have enumerated only punish- 
able by imprisonment as first-class mis- 
demeanants, you would rob punishment 
of that which alone makes it valuable 
or justifiable—namely, its deterrent 
effects. A few words in regard to my 
own view of this question. I have been 
told over and over again that 
there is a great tide of public 
opinion arising upon this subject. Iam 
not at all prepared to say that the judi- 
cious efforts of the gentlemen who get 
up the “‘ national protest” may not have 
produced an effect upon the public mind 
in some parts of the country. I do not 
doubt it at all, but it is poor statesman- 
ship to make irrational and wholly un- 
justifiable alterations in the fundamental 
law and procedure in this country in 
obedience to any mere passing phase of 
public opinion. While I say that, I 
also fully grant that it is equally poor 
statesmanship not to try and find out 
what there is defensible, rational, and 
logical at the bottom of the feeling which 
at any particular crisis has been 
excited in the country. I am utterly 
unable to accept, the particular solution 
which has been given either by this Bill 
or in any of the speeches which I have 
heard from gentlemen who support the 
Bill. It seems to me irrational, inde- 
fensible, and destructive of equality be- 
forethelaw ; but I quite admit that there 
may be, and very likely is, something 
entirely justifiable in the feeling which 
has been aroused, and of which the 
Bill is the illogical and unreasonable 
expression. With regard to prison 
rules Ido not profess to speak as one 
who has either time or inclination to 
study the question, and I also have to 
recognize that while the tendeney of 
modern legislation has been in the 
direction indicated in the rules em- 
bodied in the English Act of 1865, 
and the Irish Aet of 1877, by which 
a rigid uniformity of practice 
has been imposed on every prisoner, 
be he whom he may, and be he 
condemned for what offence he may. 
That is the whole tendency of modern 
legislation and our prison discipline 
both in England and Ireland has been 
subject to so many and such recent re- 


Mr, A, J. Balfour 
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vision at the hands of Royal Commis. 
sioners that I confess [ have the utmost. 
doubt of my own views on the subject, 
and I should reluctantly venture to 
differ from any conclusions at which the. 
Royal Commissioners arrived, or which 
have been embodied in the legislation 
that has been from time to time passed 
by Parliament. Yet I confess at the 
same time that for my own part I never 
have been able to understand on what 
principle such things as prison clothes, 

hair cutting, and matters of that kind 
have been enforced on every kind of 
prisoner, wholly irrespective of his con- 
dition. They are classed under the 
prison rules, I believe, as matters apper- 
taining to health; and I apprehend 
there is no doubt whatever that the 
origin of all those rules was a sanitary 
origin. But though they arose 
simply from considerations of health 
and cleanliness they have been enforced 

bya rigid iron rule of uniformity on every 
prisoner, even although he did not re- 

quire the application of them either on 
the ground of health or of cleanliness. 
Consider a case which I heard of only a 
few hours ago. I heard of a respect- 

able woman, the wife of an English 

tradesman, who got into sume trouble 

by refusing to have her child vaccinated. 

She was brought up before the magis- 

trates, was convicted, and went to 

prison; she was forcibly stripped and 
put into the bath; she was in fact. 
treated in precisely the same manner- 
asif she had been the dirtiest of tramps 
taken up in the streets. [‘‘Shame!”’}. 
You may say “Shame,” but recol- 

lect that these are the rules which 

the Royal Commissioners have adopted, 

and which you have sanctioned and 
acquiesced in for years. It certainly 
appears to me, in so far as I understand 
the philosophy of punishment at all, that 

these kinds of puntshment which do not. 
inflict discomfort, but which are thought 
by some persons to inflict degradation, 
need not, and ought not to, form part 
of the penal system, because the evil of 
that kind of punishment is this—that. 
the hardened criminal is not punished by 
it at all. The hardened and habitual. 


criminal suffers no discomfort, no degra- 
dation by being compelled to put on 
the prison clothes and all the rest of 
it ; and to the tramp who has not a good 
suit of clothes I believe it may often be 
a positive luxury to get the prison clothes. 
There are other classes of rules that are 
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equally absurd. Controversies have 
been raised about my action in Ireland 
in regard to priests. Now, the question 
of the clerical habit of the priest is only 
one of a series of similar problems 
which you may have to meet at any 
moment in your treatment of prisoners 
in regard to their religion both in 
England and l[Ireland. Take, for 
instance, the case of Jews. If you 
rigidly enforced your prison rules, the 
Jew necessarily bash suffer in his 
religious feelings; and the result is—I 
believe illegally—that some modification 
has been made in the English prisons in 
respect to Jews. A corresponding ques- 
tion arises in the case of other religions 
and nationalities. As I have just 
stated, these rules as to prison clothes, 
dietary, and the like, as in those ques- 
tions of religious feeling, have a cast 
iron uniformity which recent legislation 
has imposed that appears to me to be 
highly absurd. Many suggestions have 
been made on both sides in favour of 
classifying prisoners according to their 
offences. I have myself no objection to 
that experiment being tried; but I am 
told by those possessing experience, that 
it is almost certain to fail; and unless 
there be very strong authority for doing 
it I should not embark on such a 
futile enterprise. But I think it is 
eminently worthy of consideration by 
the prison authorities, both in England 
and Ireland, whether we cannot remove 
whatever may be repulsive in the ad- 
ministration of the prison rules in Eng- 
land and Ireland. br course, I need not 
say to those hon. Gentlemen who have 
done me the honour of listening to my in- 
numerable speeches in the House on this 
subject, that I see no distinction that can 
or ought to be made in favour of prisoners 
who were committed under a particular 
Statute passed the year before last. I do 
not think that they ought to have or 
deserve to have any special treatment; 
but they ought to receive, like all other 
prisoners, the benefit of any modification 
that may be made in the prison rules of 
England orof Ireland. But the prison 
rules are embodied in an Act of Parlia- 
ment, and they cannot he altered in 
England without another Act of Parlia- 
ment. InIreland, I believe, the case 
is somewhat different. I believe that 
the Lord Lieutenant in Council, with the 
sanction of Parliament, may make such 
modification to the rules as I have sug- 
gested. My present idea of dealing with 
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this matter—mind I pronounce no final 
decision—is to ask one or two gentle- 
men in whose judgment and knowledge 
of prison rules we have confidence to in- 
vestigate this Question from the point of 
view which I have, however imperfectly, 
attempted to sketch to the House; and 
possibly by their aid we may be able of 
remove any shadow or semblance of 
grievance connected with any class: 
of prison treatment, either in this 
country or in Ireland. I cannot. 
sit down without expressing in the 
strongest language my conviction that: 
it is not the Gentleman who have urged 
boyeotting, who have urged resistance 
to the law, and who have carried on 
that agitation which, unhappily, has. 
been so persistent in Ireland, who are 
entitled to special consideration in this- 
matter, but those other persons to whom 
reference has been made by my hon. 
Friend the Member for South Tyrone.. 
Those who have been condemned under 
the Vaccination Act and in connection 
with the Salvation Army are the class. 
of prisoners who chiefly command our 
sympathies, and who ought to receive 
the benefit of any modification which 
may be made in the law. 

*Mr. J. MORLEY (Newcastle): I 
think, Sir, after listening to the last 
quarter of the right hon. Gentleman’ 
speech, we may feel that there is some 
good in the “ National Protest’ after 
all. The right hon. Gentleman said, 
before the end of the first part of his 
speech, that the proposal embodied in 
this Bill were not humanity but politics. 
Yes, but then afterwards he said he 
would assent to the principle of that 
proposal in the interests of humanity. 

*Mr. A.J. BALFOUR: Certainly not. 

*Mr.J. MORLEY: The right hon. 
Gentleman says ‘certainly not,’’ but 
after recapitulating the very ideas and 
arguments that were used below the 
Gangway this afternoon, he says with the- 
utmost innocence ‘‘ That is my view.” If 
that is now his view, has it been his view 
for the last two years? Why, he now 
says it is perfectly natural that the 
wearing of the prison clothes should be. 
objected to! But what did he say only 
about a week ago? He said that Mr. 
O’Brien, because he objected to his hair 
being cut and to wearing the prison 
clothes, was the victim of monomania. 
Now he is going to alter the whole 
system of prison discipline in order to 
get himself out of ascrape. Some of 
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his remarks with reference to my right 
hon. Friend the Member for Derby 


struck me as hardly worthy of him. He, 
|= “Ifa Bill or Resolution were brought before 


‘says that my right hon. Friend is playing 
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men, convicted under the Orimes Act 
should or should not be treated as first- 
class misdemeanants, and he added— 


(Zreland) Bill. 


the part of a bravo for gentlemen below the House dealing with the subject, 1 confess I 
the Gangway. Yes, but are there no | should be inclined to support it. 


bravos for you above the Gangway ? 


Of course, it is not to be supposed that 


Where do you go for your bravos? It} my right hon. Friend made that remark 
is said that there is a conspiracy be-| with a view to make political capital. 


tween us above the Gangway and hon. | 
I the House, almost as much as on the 


‘Gentlemen below the Gangway. 


should have thought that ‘‘ conspiracy”? | 


was a very awkward word just now. 
The law of conspiracy is a two-edged 
sword, and who knows but that in the 
chances and changes of this mortal 
life we may yet live to see—perha 

before long—the First Lord of the 
‘Treasury himself coming down to this 
House and using the very arguments 
which we are using this afternoon on be- 
‘half of some of his very oldest friends. 
The Chief Secretary quoted the Report 
of the Commission of, I think, 1874, 
and said that those who signed that 
‘Commission, including my right hon. 
Friend the Member for Derby, ought 
mot to make any discrimination in 
favour of the perpetrators of foul crime. 
In that we all agree. But in the case 
of the prisoners at Miltown-Malbay, 
who were sentenced because they re- 
fused to give a glass of drink to police- 
men who did not want a glass of drink, 
will the right hon. Gentleman contend 
that they were guilty of a foul crime? 
(Does he say that Mr. Harrington, who 
was guilty of nothing more serious than 
the publication of reports of the meet- 
ings of a suppressed branch of the Land 
League, committed a foul crime? If 
so, would he have had the alternative 
of. escaping his punishment by en- 
gaging not to commit it again? 
In the matter of Dr, Barr, I 
am persuaded that my right hon. 
Friend did not say one word too much. 
Why, the Home Secretary himself the 
other day admitted, in answer to a 
question, that he had rebuked Dr. Barr 
and requested him not to repeat his 
offence. The right hon. Gentleman 
says that this Bill is brought in to make 
political capital. Now, this Bill I hope, 
and assume, is going to be supported by 
my right hon. Friend the Member for 
West Birmingham, because he said 
the other day that he would submit that 
on the whole question it was a fair 
subject for discussion, whether the gen- 
tleman, or the majority of those gentle- 


Mr. J. Morley 





I am perfectly sure that on this side of 


opposite side, there isa feeling of repug- 
nance to the policy which the right hon. 
Gentleman, has been carrying out. 
Cries of “No” on the Ministerial side, 
meone says ‘‘ No’’ but if there h 
notjbeen that repugnance we should not 
have had these philosophic doubts of 
the right hon. Gentleman. Sir, the 
right hon. Gentleman opposite does not 
understand the Bill. I almost think he 
cannot have read it, because he said, 
and said truly, it would be absurd 
to treat the perpetrators of certain 
violent acts with special favour. But 
these acts are acts that are dealt 
with under a provision in the last 
line of the Bill. The Bill says that 
this favour is not to be extended, unless 
it is declared and adjudged that the 
offender has been guilty of assault, or 
attempted assault, on the person. And 
if these words are not enough, what 
would be easier than to put into the Bill 
@ proviso meeting that case? You have 
only to except from the Bill the third 
sub-section of the 2nd section. The 
right hon. Gentleman referred to another 
class of cases, but these I would point out 
were cases tried before a jury ; and what 
we ask is, that as by a special Act we 
have referred special conduct to a special 
tribunal, there is a primd faete case for 
treating the prisoners convicted under 
that Act in a special manner. The 
right hon. Gentleman did not think 
fit to deal with a single one 
of the most powerful arguments brought 
forward by the Lord Mayor of Dublin, 
who put a case the force of which was 
irresistible. The right hon. Gentleman 
did not answer the challenge as to 
the directness of connection between 
speeches inciting to crime and the a 
petration of murder and outrage. The 
right hon. Gentleman has gone off too 
much on the question of the difficulty of 
defining a pcelitical prisoner. No de- 
finition is wanted of political prisoners. 
All that we want is an amendment of 
the administration of this special and 
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exceptional Act, so that offenders against 
its provisions shall not be treated as if 
they were criminals under the ordinary 
law. The right hon. Gentleman did not 
say what course he and his friends are 
going to take as to the Amendment. — It 
may not be a Parliamentary expression, 
but I should think that a more dishonest 
Amendment was never brought before 
the House. There is no reason, because 
Salvationists or Vaccinationists deserve 
exceptional treatment, why we should 
refuse this afternoon to meet what is 
an admitted grievance. If you do not 
approve the Bill, why do you not move 
a direct negative? The Government 
will take what course they please. These 
promises of the right hon. Gentleman 
are not to me very satisfactory, because 
I am afraid he will be apt to be con- 
tent with an authority which will not 
satisfy the House, and certainly not us 
who sit on this side of the House. The 
right hon. Gentleman has refused to 
bring in a Bill to satisfy hon. Gentle- 
men below the Gangway. I regret that 
refusal for the sake of the House, and 
for the sake of Ireland. If you had 
supported this Bill you would not have 
satisfied only hon. Gentlemen below the 
Gangway, but you would have also 
satisfied the conscience and the deeply- 
stirred feeling of the great bulk of 
your own countrymen on both sides in 
politics. 

Question put, “‘ That the words pro- 
posed to be left out stand part of the 
Question.” / 


The House divided :—Ayes 193; Noes 
259: Majority 66.—(Div. List, No. 17.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘That those words 
be there added.” 


It being after half-past Five of the 
clock, and Objection being taken to 
Further Proceeding, the Debate stood 
adjourned. 


{ Maron 


TEXTILE FABRICS (SIZING AND 
STEAMING) BILL. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 

“That a Select Committee be appointed 
to inquire inte the subject of Sizing and 
Steaming in the weaving of ‘Textile Fabrics, with 
especial reference to the conditions of the trade 
and the health of the operatives engaged 
therein.””—( Viscount Cranborne.) 


Mr. MUNDELLA (Sheffield, Bright- 
side): I appeal to the noble Lord to 
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delay this Motion for a fortnight. I do 
so at the request of parties who are 
interested, and who are about to hold 
a conference in London. They wish to 
meet hon. Members who take an 
interest in this matter. 

Viscount CRANBORNE (Lancashire, 
N.E., Darwen): I have neither the 
wish nor the power to resist the appeal 
of the right hon. Gentleman. I may 
explain that we have taken action on a 
numerously signed petition.. We wished 
to know what answer we could give to 
our constituents on this important 
subject, and we also desired to form 
rey opinion. But I hope the right 

on. Gentleman will not insist on a 
delay for so long a period as a fortnight, 
as the conference is to take place next 
Thursday, and it will be sufficient, 
perhaps, if the Motion is postponed till 
that evening. 

Mr. MUNDELLA: No; I must ask 
for a fortnight. 

Sr U. KAY-SHUTTLEWORTH 
(Lancashire, Clitheroe): I hope the 
postponement for a fortnight will be 
agreed to, as there is.a very strong 
feeling on this subject in the districts 
affected. 


Debate adjourned till Thursday 21st 
March. 


MOTIONS. 
———Jemene 


DEEP SEA OYSTERS BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. Cozens-Hardy, Bill to 
remove the restrictions on the Sale of Deep 
Sea Oysters, ordered to be brought in by Mr. 
Cozens-Hardy and Mr. Colman. 


Bill presented, and read first time. [Bill 157.] 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘“‘ That this House do now adjourn.” 


BUSINESS OF THE HOUSE.—QUESTION. 


Dr. CAMERON (Glasgow, College) : 

I wish to ask whether the Supplementary 
Estimates will be taken to-morrow ? 

*Mr. W. H. SMITH: The Govern- 


| ment propose to take the Navy Estimates, 


in accordance with the arrangement made 
a few days ago. It is desirable that 
these arrangements should be adhered 
to. I shall have to ask the House at 
8 o’clock to-morrow to suspend he 
12 o’clock Rule, in order to make it 
quite certain that the Government will 
get the Votes which are necessary for 
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the service of the country. I hope it 
will not be necessary for the House to 
sit past midnight ; but the circumstances 
are such that we must provide for any- 
thing which may arise to prevent the 
Votes being taken before 12 o’clock. I 
trust, therefore, the House will assent 
to the arrangement I propose to make. 

*Mr. CHILDERS (Edinburgh, 8.): I 
understand the right hon. Gentleman 
only proposes to take business till 
1 o’clock. I heard just now something 
said about Report of Supply being taken 
as the first Order of the day to-morrow. 
No one knows how long that would last. 
I suggest the Votes should be taken 
first. There is no urgency in regard to 
the Report of Supply, and I hope the 
right hon. Gentleman will only suspend 
the Rule until 1 o’clock. 

*Mr. W. H. SMITH: If the right hon. 
Gentleman can give me an assurance that 
the public business will be completed, 
I shall be very glad to accept his sug- 

tion. I do not desire to keep the 
ouse sitting one moment longer than 
is necessary. No attempt will be made 
to make progress with the Supplemen- 
tary Estimates. 

Mr. CHILDERS : I suggested to the 
right hon. Gentleman to take the Navy 
Votes first, and not the Report of 
Supply. 

*Mr.W. H.SMITH: It must be obvious 
that the business of the country must 
be carried through; but if the right 
hon. Gentleman can assist the Govern- 
ment in getting the Votes bya certain 
time I shall be very glad to give him 
the assurance he desired. 

*Mr. CHILDERS: So far as any in- 
fluence I may have is concerned, I hope 
the Votes may be taken before 1 o’clock ; 
but it would be extremely difficult to 
do thatif Report is also taken. I repeat 
that there is plenty of time for the 


Report. 

*Mn. W. H. SMITH: I wish the 
right hon. Gentleman would point out 
where that time is to be found. I 
must entirely deny the accuracy of the 
right hon. Gentleman’s calculation. If 
the right hon. Gentleman looks into 
the matter, he will find that unless the 
Government appropriate fully to them- 
selves hon. Members’ time on Tuesday 
next, i we roe ae Pig ~ 
willing to do, Report of Su must be 
taken before iat day. sass 


Mr. W. H. Smith 
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*Sr R. N. FOWLER (London): I 
think it is useless suspending the Rule 
till 1 o’clock, as, if there is a fixed hour, 
it puts it in the power of any hon. Mem- 
ber to talk out the business of the 
House, and the right hon. Gentleman 
opposite cannot answer for every Mem- 
ber on his side of the House. 

Mr. CONYBEARE (Cornwall, Cam- 
borne): I should like to see the 
business of the House conducted with 
more smartness. The Government do 
not possess the confidence of the country, 
and Members on my side are not 
anxious they should continue to exercise 
the power of government. If there is 
not time now to get through the business, 
it is because the Government have not 
— Parliament together at an earlier 

ate. 

Dr. TANNER (Cork, Mid): I should 
like to take this, the first opportunity I 
have had, of asking if the Government 
still stick to the statement made in this 
House the other night as regards my 
treatment in Scotland Yard? I under- 
stand that last Friday week it was 
stated that I had received most luxurious 
treatment at the hands of the Govern- 
ment, and I now ask whgther the 
Government are prepared to substantiate 
or deny that statement ? : 

*Mr. W. H. SMITH: The hon. 
Gentleman must be aware that I have 
no personal knowledge whatever of the 
circumstances which he refers to. I 


understand that the right hon. 
Gentleman the Home _ Secretary 
made his statement on information 


supplied to him by the Chief Com- 
missioner of Police. 

Dr. TANNER: As I think it is in 
the interest of the House that the whole 
truth on this matter should be ascer- 
tained, I beg to give notice that I will 
pe a question regarding it on the 

aper. 


PARNELLISM AND CRIME. 


Mr. J.G. BIGGAR (Cavan, W.): I 
beg to ask the First Lord of the Treasury 
whether the Government propose to pro- 
secute the firm of Messrs. W. H. Smith 
and Sons for publishing libels ? 


No Answer was given. 
Motion agreed to. 


House adjourned at five minutes 
before Six o'clock. 
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HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Thursday, 14th March, 1889. 


EARL OF LUCAN’S CLAIM TO VOTE 
FOR REPRESENTATIVE PEERS FOR 
IRELAND. 

Ordered and Directed, That a Certificate be 
sent by the Clerk of the Parliaments to the 
Clerk of the Crown in Ireland, stating that the 
Lord Chancellor of the United Kingdom has 
reported to the House of Lords that the right 
of the Earl of Lucan to vote at the elections of 
Representative Peers for Ireland has been es- 
tablished to the satisfaction of him the said 
Lord Chancellor; and that the House of Lords 
has ordered such Report to be sent to the said 
Clerk of the Crown in Ireland: And it is here- 
by also Ordered, That the said Report of the 
said Lord Chancellor be gent to the Clerk of 
the Crown in Ireland. 


The Lord Bishop of Oxford—Took 
the Oath for the first time. 


LEE-ON-THE-SOLENT (LIGHT) RAIL. 
WAY BILL. 


The Second Reading, which stood 
appointed for this day, was put off to 
Thursday, the 28th inst. 


ELEMENTARY EDUCATION PROVISIONAL 
ORDER CONFIRMATION (ACTON, &C.) 
BILL. (No. 19.) 

A Bill to confirm a Provisional Order made 
by the Education Department under the Ele- 
mentary Education Act, 1870,to enable the 
School Boards for Acton, Chiswick, and Liver- 
pool to put in force the Lands Clauses Consoli- 
dation Act, 1845, and the Acts amending the 
same—Presented by The Lord President 
(V. Cranbrook) ; read 1*; to be printed; and 
referred to the Examiners. 


H.M.S. “SULTAN.” 


Lorp COLVILLE or CULROSS: 
Seeing the noble Lord who represents 
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the Admiralty in his place, I wish to 
ask whether he can give the House any 
information as to the condition of Her 
Majesty’s ship Sultan ? 

Lorpv ELPHINSTONE: We received 
the following telegram at the Ad- 
miralty this afternoon :— 

‘Malta, 1.30.—Heavy north-east gale, with 
high sea, forced Sultan off rock. She sank at 
11.45. Upper works visible above water. No 
loss of life. Ships returning into harbour.’’ 
That is really, my Lords, all the infor- 
mation we have. We are anxiously 
waiting despatches, but at present we 
have no feck information. 


PARLIAMENT—PRIVATE BILLS—STAN- 
DING ORDER, NO. 128.—OBSERVA- 
TIONS. 


*Kart BEAUCHAMP, in rising to call 
attention tothe Return presented to the 
House last September, relating to the 
Payment of Interest out of Capital* 
said: My Lords, this Return, although 
small in size, is, I think, very instruc- 
tive, and I should be very sorry 
indeed, if it were consigned to that 
insatiable gulf of oblivion to 
which so many Parliamentary papers 
find their way. My Lords, the 
question of the payment of interest 
out of capital is not a new one. In the 
year 1847, after the panic which fol- 
lowed the great extension of our Railway 
system and the Railway Legislation 
which took place just before that time, 
a Standing Order. was passed by your 
Lordships, which remained in foree for 
a great number of years, providing that 





* Rervrn (ordered 2nd August, 1888) of the 
cases in which Payment of Interest out of 
Capital has been sanctioned under Standing 
Order 128, as altered 27th May, 1886, with the 
amounts of Capital authorized by the several 
Acts, and stating the result as far as known 
(No. 247). 
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in every Bill dealing with Railways a 
clause should be inserted prohibiting 
the payment of interest out of capital. I 
will not now argue that question, be- 
cause I think it will be generally 
admitted, even by those who a few years 
ago persuaded your Lordships to alter 
the practice and to accommodate it to 
the altered Standing Orders of the 
House of Commons, that the Stand- 
ing Order in question was wise and 
sound,and that it had a beneficial effect 
upon Railway legislation. What was 
contended was that the acceptance of 
the Standing Order which prohibited 
the payment of interest out of capital 
hampered and crippled Railway enter- 
prize and prevented the carrying out of 
many useful undertakings, undertakings 
which were useful in a public sense, and 
also useful as a means of affording em- 
ployment, and that in consequence it 
was in some way a restraint upon labour. 
Various Railway Companies en- 
deavoured in the September of 1882 to 
obtain from Parliament a relaxation of 
that Standing Order, but in that year the 
attempt was unsuccessful. The question 
was allowed to slumber for some time, 
but after various phases of agitation, 
your Lordships, in the year 1886, sanc- 
tioned the alteration, and brought your 
espns into conformity with what had 

een adopted by the House of Commons 
and recommended by asmall Committee 
of your Lordships’ House. That varia- 
tion did not go to the extent of sweeping 
away the restriction upon payment of 
interest out of capital, but it gave power 
to the Committees, under certain strin- 
gent conditions, to allow such payment. 
My Lords, it has proved to have been a 
mistake to suppose that this alteration 
would enable Railway Companies who 
had been struggling with financial 


difficulties to triumph over them, 
and to embark on a_ success- 
ful career, which would be pro- 


fitahle to themselves, and also afford 
occupation to deserving men who were 
unemployed. I wish to draw your Lord- 
ships’ attention to this fact—that it was 
contended that the alteration of the 
Standing Order would stimulate enter- 


prize, and provide employment for 
labour; and, therefore, I will ask 
your Lordships to consider what 


has been the result. Have the results 
been commensurate with the expecta- 
tions prophesied by those who came to 


Earl Beauchamp 
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your Lordships? Have the results been 
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large or small? Now, the Return 
submitted to your Lordships is a 

‘‘Return of cases in which Payment of In- 
terest out of Capital has been sanctioned under 
Standing Order 128, as altered 27 May, 1886, 
with the amounts of capital authorized by the 
several Acts, and stating the result as far as. 
known.” 


I invite your Lordships to consider what: 
have been the consequences of this 
alteration as tested by experience. Has 
it produced financial ease in the case of 
Railway Companies who found it diffi- 
cult to raise their capital? Has it 
afforded employment to the unemployed, 
or has there been no such effect? The 
first railway I find mentioned here is the 
Regent’s Canal, City, and Docks Rail- 
way. The Bill for that undertaking 
was passed in 1882, when the old 
Standing Order was in force, and 
the power to pay interest out 
of capital was not granted to this 
Company till 1885. Their authorized 
capital was £8,100,000, and after 
deducting £1,500,000 for the capital 
applicable to the Canal part of the 
undertaking, there was left for the 
Railway £6,600,000. The amount of 
capital which they were authorized 
under the Standing Order to apply to 
payment and interest was £660,000. 
The Return is ‘‘ nothing done as yet” ; 
so that in that case the alteration has 
had no result at all. The next is the 
Bridgewater Railway, which obtained 
this power in 1886. The capital 
authorized was £135,000; and the 
amount of interest capital sanctioned was 
£10,000 at 4-per cent. The note is, 
‘*No capital raised as yet.” A similar 
remark is appended to the next two 
instances, the Brighton, Rottingdean, 
and Newhaven Direct Railway (share 
capital £180,000, interest capital 
£20,000), and the Burnley, Clitheroe, 
and Sabden Railway (share capital 
£168,000, interest capital £15,000). The 
next case is the Dore and Chinley Rail- 
way, in which £70,000 was authorized 
to be paid as interest out of capital, and 
the note is: ‘‘ Company unable to raise 
capital. Powers for construction trans- 
ferred to Midland Railway Company 
by Midland Railway Act of this 
Session.” Then, with regard to the 
Halifax, High Level, and North and 
South Junction Railway, with a share 
capital of £320,000, and £16,000 al- 
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lowed for interest capital, the vote is: 
‘All capital required for construction of 
line has been raised as ordinary capital 
on payment of interest during construc- 
tion, at 3} per cent on the amount 
from time to time paid up on 
the shares. As regards this Railway 
there is an agreement with a larger 
Company to work the line, and under 
this agreement a certain income is se- 
cured, and there is no doubt that the 
fact of the existence of the agreement in 
the case of this Railway had considerable 
influence in causing the capital to be 
raised.”” In the next two cases (the 
Harrow and Stanmore Railway, share 


capital £60,000, interest capital 
£6,000 ; and the Lynton Railway, share 
capital £83,000, interest capital 


£5,000) the note is ‘‘ No capital raised 
as yet.”” The Return as to the Man- 
chester Ship Canal, with the large 
share capital of £8,000,000, of which 
£752,000 was allowed to be treated as 
interest capital, is, ‘‘Capital in course 
of being raised.” As your Lordships 
know, that is a very large and impor- 
tant undertaking. It went through a very 
severe sifting both in your Lordships’ 
House and in the House of Commons. 
and it only passed at the end of the 
third investigation, when Parliament 
had thoroughly satisfied itself of the 
soundness of the undertaking. There 
was, no doubt, some difficulty at first in 
raising thecapital; but Iam bold enough 
to say that, whether the Standing Order 
had been altered or not, the money 
would have been forthcoming. With 
regard to almost all the other cases, we 
find that the alteration has been un- 
availing. The Return as to the Notting- 
ham Suburban Railway is—‘“ The pro- 
moters state that, in consequence of the 
power to pay interest out of capital, the 
directors were able to place the whole 
of the amount on favourable terms, and 
it is probable that, without power to 
pay interest out of capital, greater ex- 
pense than the outlay for interest would 
have had to be incurred in issuing the 
capital, and there would still have re- 
mained room for doubt as to the success 
of the efforts to place it.” In the case 
of the Portsmouth and Hayling Railway, 
‘“‘ No capital yet raised.” In that of the 
Rotherham and Bawtry Railway, ‘‘ Com- 
pany unable to raise capital ; applying 
this Session for power to abandon ;”’ the 
South Hampshire Railway and Pier, 
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‘“*No capital has been raised, and the 
powers have lapsed;” the Uxbridge 
and Rickmansworth Railway, ‘‘ No 
capital has been raised under the Act of 
1887. What little capital has been 
raised has been raised under the Act of 
1881, which did not contain power to 
pay interest out of capital during con- 
struction ;’’ the Barry Dock and Rail- 
ways, ‘‘ Capital raised. Half had been 
raised without the power to pay interest. 
The promoters state that the power has 
abled them to raise the further capital 
at a less cost for interest than the pro- 
bable loss on discount without it.” 
Then, as to the Brighton, Rottingdean, 
and Newhaven Direct Railway, and the 
Clyde, Ardrishaig, and Crinan Railway, 
‘* No capital raised as yet.”” Ineed not 
go into the other cases; but I think 
it is abundantly clear that the 
alteration of the Standing Order 
has not produced that beneficent effect 
which was expected, and, so far from 
having tended to induce investors to 
put their money in these undertakings, 
it has not had that effect. If this ex- 
periment had fulfilled the predictions 
with which it was ushered into existence, 
my criticism would have taken a very 
different form, but I think your Lord- 
ships will see that we have abandoned 
a very strong and very sound position 
with regard to paying interest out of 
capital, without having derived any 
corresponding advantage. We have 
not stimulated railway enterprize; we 
have not afforded employment to the 
unemployed, and the visions which were 
dangled before the eyes of the Legis- 
lature have in no sense been fulfilled. 
*Tuoe Duxe or BUCKINGHAM anp 
CHANDOS: My Lords, the question 
to which the noble Lord has drawn at- 
tention is one, undoubtedly, of very con- 
siderable importance. egg’ feo the 
Return to which the noble Lord has 
referred up to the present time, I am 
afraid it would not disclose any circum- 
stances which would go to confirm the 
idea that the modification of the Standing 
Order would have any large influence 
upon the construction and development 
of railway and similar work. The noble 
Lord rightly pointed out that the three 
prominent Bills which were before the 
House when the Standing Order was 
modified were the Regent’s Canal Bill, 
the Dore and Chinley Railway Bill, and 
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ar as I can ascertain, the Regent’s 
Canal scheme remains exactly where it 
was, and nothing whatever has been 
done to pay interest out of capital. In 
the case of the Dore and Chinley Rail- 
way, the power to pay interest has been 
abandoned, and the line has been trans- 
ferred to one of the large existing com- 
anies to make with their own money. 
n the case of the Manchester Ship 
Canal Bill the capital has been raised. 
How far that may be due to the pre- 
valence of an opinion that this large 
undertaking would pay in _ itself, 
or how far it may have been 
influenced by a concession of the 
ayment of interest out of capital, it is 
impossible for me to give any opinion ; 
but, looking through all the cases men- 
tioned in the Return and to others 
which have since occurred, it does not 
appear to me that the public are more 
inclined to invest in companies which 
have the power to pay interest out of 
capital than they are to invest in similar 
companies which do not possess that 
power. In fact, unless the public are 
satisfied that the line or the scheme has 
a good prospect in itself, they will not 
be tempted to make an investment by 
the circumstance that interest may be 
paid to them out of capital. During 
last Séssion a considerable number of 
applications were made before Com- 
mittees for power to pay interest. That 
power was conceded in the case of seven 
companies, and yet I believe I am right 
in saying that the power has not been 
exercised in a single instance. In the 
present Session applications for similar 
powers is made in the case of 18 com- 
panies, most of them minor concerns. 
In two or three cases these companies 
have been before Parliament more than 
once for variations of their lines, ex- 
tension of time, or similar applications. 
In one or two cases the parties are 
again before Parliament for further 
changesof their lines or extension of time, 
having in the meantime raised no capital 
whatever. Whether or not the alteration 
of your Lordships’ Standing Orders will 
tend to the good of the country by 
further development of undertakings 
giving large employment in their con- 
struction, I think no opinion can yet 
be formed. In the working of the 
Standing Order two questions have 
arisen—one, whether the concession of 
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should be granted at all; and, secondly, 
the rate at which it should be granted. 
As regards the first, it will be seen from 
the number of cases granted that the 
matter has been carefully watched by 
Committees of both Houses, and as 
regards the rate of interest, the principle 
adopted has generally been this :—the 
Committees have allowed the maximum 
of 4 per cent, practically 1 per 
cent above the interest on Government 
Stock, but they have only conceded that 
rate where the Company seeking the 
power have in its Acts agreements or 
arrangements with other existing com- 
panies which give a reasonable prospect 
of a somewhat similar rate being a per- 
manent rate, so that when the construc- 
tion is finished investors shall not 
be subjected to any great fall of their 
rate of interest. In cases where there 
have been nosuch agreements the interest 
has been fixed at 34 or 3 per cent. 
One curious feature in the Returns is 
that the rate of interest does not appear 
to have materially acted on the question 
of raising or not raising the capital. 
One question, no doubt, will present 
itself to the Committees this 
Session with regard to the rate 
of interest. The rate of interest of the 
Government funds has been reduced, 
and the question may arise whether 
the maximum rate of interest should 
still be given—whether, in fact, 4 per 
cent is not too high a rate to «continue? 
Having regard, however, to the care 
that has been shown by the Committees 
in investigating the cases and limiting 
the casesin which the power should be 
given, I think your Lordships may safely 
leave the matter where it is until the 
completion of the works and the expiry 
of the powers of the Acts which were 
sanctioned in 1886 and in 1887. When 
that time has expired, then, and not be- 
fore, a fair opinion may be formed as to 
theeffect which this power of payment of 
interest out of capital has, had. Judging 
from the cases-which have come before 
me, there is no doubt that very great care 
will have to be exercised in selecting 
and sifting out cases this Session, to 
avoid giving that power to mere specu- 
lative schemes which have no real basis 
except the possible hopes of speculators 
of some financial gain from the opera- 
tion, irrespective of the real earnings of 





the power to pay interest out of capita] 
The Duke of Buckingham and Chandos 


the eng scheme, and on the other 
hand not to avoid giving, where the im- 
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portance of the scheme, not merely to 
particular localities, but to a large dis- 
trict of the country, was undoubted, 
every facility consistent with the Stand- 
ing Orders of their Lordships’ House to 
encourage the development and con- 
struction of such undertakings. 


House adjourned at Five o’clock, 
till To-morrow, a quarter 
past Four o’clocx. 


HOUSE UF COMMONS, 


Thursday, 14th March, 1889. 


COLONIZATION. 

Ordered, That an Address be pre- 
sented for Oupy of the Correspondence 
from Colonial Governments in answer 
tothe Memorandum by the Parliamen- 
tary Colonization Committee of the Ist 
day of May, 1888, be sent to Colonial 
Governments for their consideration and 
opinion, through Lord Knutsford, during 
the Session of 1888.—( Mr. Seton- Karr.) 


QUESTIONS. 


ee 


CRIMINAL PROCEDURE (SCOTLAND) 
ACT. 


Dre. CAMERON (Glasgow, College) 
asked the Lord Advocate whether his 
attention has been called to the case of 
John Mackinnon, of Barra, a prisoner 
on bail, who had to undertake a difficult 
and dangerous journey, occupying four 
days, in order to recurd a formal plea 
of ‘ not guilty’ at Lochmaddy ; 
whether he uas received representations 
as to the great inconvenience to which 
inhabitants of the Outer Hebrides are 
exposed through the arrangements of 
Pleading Diets under the Criminal Pro- 
cedure (Scotland) Act; and, whether he 
will consider the propriety of modifying 
present arrangements ? 

*Toe LORD ADVOCATE (Mr. J. 
P. Rosertson, Bute): My attention 
has been called to the case of John 
Mackinnon, and a representation has 
been made to me of the inconveni- 
ence tu which he was subjected. With 
reference to the second part of the ques- 
tion, I must remind the hon. Member 
that Pleading Diets in Sheriff Court cases 
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not tried summarily (of which this was 
one) have existed for many years; the 
only change under the recent Statute 
being, that now the plea can be taken by 
the nearest Sheriff Substitute, instead of 
by the Sheriff of the Court where the 
case would eventually be tried. In the 
representation made to me tbis change is 
stated to be a great improvement— 
which it certainly is. It is, however, 
undoubtedly a hardship that such long 
distances should have to be traversed if 
it can possibly be avoided, and I shall 
cousider whether any modification of the 
existing arrangements can be made. 


THE LONDON POLICE COURTS. 

Sm UGHTRED KAY-SHUTTLE- 
WORTH (Lancashire, Clitheroe) asked 
the Secretary of State for the Home 
Department, in reference to a portion 
of his answer of 7th December last, to 
the effect that the employment and pay- 
ment of female officers for f-male pri- 
soners at the London Police Courts had 
been already sanctioned, and that steps 
were being taken to appoint competent 
attendants; at how many of the 16 Lon- 
don Police Courts have such attendants 
been appointed ; whether there were in 
each of these cases not merely a searcher 
but a female attendant, or police ma- 
tron, in charge throughout the day and 
night of all female prisoners; if not, 
will Recommendation No. 10 of the 
Committee which was presided over by 
Mr. Justice Wills, and which reported 
in April, 1888, to the effect that ‘‘ be- 
sides the male officer in charge of the 
prisoners, there ehould be a female offi- 
cer in charge, under hin of the female 
prisoners,’ be effectually carried out 
without further delay; also, whether 
he will call for Reports from the 
Metropolitan and City Police Courts and 
the other Petty Sessional Courts show- 
ing in detail how far each recommenda- 
tion of Sir Alfred Will’s Committee has 
been adopted and carried into effect; 
and, whether he will lay a Return, 
tabulating the contents of such Reports, 
upon the Table of the House? 

Tue UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE ror taz HUME DEPART- 
MENT (Mr. Stuart Woattzy, Sheffield, 
Hallam): In answer to the question of 
the right hon. Baronet I have to say 
that at the following six out of the 14 
Metropolitan Police OCourts—namely, 
| Bow Street, Worship Street, Clerken- 
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well, Westminster, Marylebone, and the 
Thames—female attendants have been 
appointed. Appointments will be 
very shortly completed at Southwark, 
Hammersmith, Wandsworth, Green- 
wich, Woolwich, Dalston, and Lambeth. 
With regard to Marlborough Street the 
Secretary of State is still in communi- 
cation with the learned chief magistrate 
with a view to overcome certain struc- 
tural difficulties in the way of accum- 
modation which have hitherto existed at 
that Court. I may remind the right 
hon. Baronet that the services of these 
female attendants are only required 
during the day, as no prisoners are de- 
tained in the Ouurt cells after the rising 
of the Court at 5 in the afternoon. 
Prisoners who are rewanded from the 
Police Courts are taken to prison for the 
night. With regard to the second ques- 
tion I may say that no useful purpose 
at this moment would be gained by the 

roduction of such a Return as is there 

escribed. Oorrespondence with the 
authorities of local courts outside the 
jurisdiction of the Secretary of State is 
still proceeding. In several cases the 
requirements of the Committee, which 
were communicated by Home Office 
circular, have been satisfactorily carried 
out and have been approved. In others 
correspondence aimed at sevuring im- 
proved accommodation is still pending, 
which the Secretary of State has every 
reason to hope will in like measure be 
successful. 


BALLYCOTTON PIER. 

Mr. LANE (Cork County, E.) 
asked the Secretary to the Treasury, 
what had been the cost of the inspection 
and report upon the Ballycotton Pier; 
what was the probable cost of the altera- 
tions and repairs recommended therein ; 
and, when would those repairs be 
executed ? 

Tuz SECRETARY to rue TREA- 
SURY (Mr. Jackson, Leeds, N.): The 
total cost of inspection and report will 
be £330 3s. 10d. I have not yet received 
an estimate for the works reeommended 
by Mr. Barry, but if the hon. Member 
desires I will inquire and get the infor- 
mation. 

Coroven WARING (Down, N.): 
Arising out of the answer of the hon. 
Gentleman, may I ask whether it is pro- 
posed that the money required for these 
repairs and alterations is to be provided 


Mr. Stuart Wortley 
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by a Special Vote or economized out of 
the funds already pledged to other piers, 
and notably that of Ballyhalbert, in 
County Down? 

Mr. LANE: Isit not possible to make 
the contractors who have been paid 
£20,500 for the erection of this pier re- 
sponsible for any expense incurred in 
consequence of the contract not having 
been properly performed ? 

Mr. JACKSON : I do not think the 
contractors will admit that there has 
been any fault on their part, and I 
should not like to express an opinion 
on the subject. In answer to the ques- 
tion of my hon. and gallant Friend, I 
think I may assure him that the money 
will not be found at the expense of the 
harbour he is interested in. 

Mr. SEXTON (Belfast, W.): How 
soon will the Report of the inspection be 
circulated ? 

Mr. JACKSON: That is a question 
for the printers. 


EXCESSIVE HOURS OF LABOUR. 


Mr. CHANNING (Northampton, E.) 
asked the President of the Board of 
Trade whether his attention has been 
called to the inquest on the death of 
Stephen Gurr, a platelayer, in the em- 
ploy of the London, Brighton, aud 
South Coast Railway Company, whilst 
fog-signalling, on the evening of Ist of 
January, at Norwood Junction ; whether 
the evidence showed that Gurr went on 
duty at 7 a.m. on Monday, 3ist Decem- 
ber, went off at 5 p.m., was sent on duty 
again at 7.30 p.m., remained on duty 
till 7 a.m. on Tuesday, Ist January, 
went on duty again at | p.m., having 
only had 6 hours off duty after having 
been on duty 214 hours out of the pre- 
ceding 24; and, whether any inquiry 
has been held by the Board of Trade, or 
any representation made to the Oom- 
pany by the Board of Trade, that such 
excessive hours of labour involve the 
greatest danger to the fog-men, and also 
to the trains, and that it is their duty to 
provide a larger staff for fog-signalling, 
and relieve the fog- men more fre- 
quently ? 

Taz PRESIDENT or tue BOARD 
or TRADE (SirM. Hicks Bzacu, Bristol, 
W.): My attention has been called to 
the accident to Stephen Gurr, referred 
to, and the hours for which the unfortu- 
nate man had been on duty are un- 
doubtedly very long. A correspondence 
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has taken place between the Board of 
Trade and the Company. 

Mp. OHANNING : Will the right 
hon. Gentleman lay on the Table the 
correspondence on the subject between 
the Board of Trade and the Railway 
Company? 

Sir M. HIOKS BEACH: Yes. _ 

Mr. CHANNING: May I ask the 
right hen. Gentleman to lay on the 
Table any assurances which may have 
been given by the railway company as 
to their future action on the subject ? 

Sir M. HICKS BEAOH: That 
hardly arises out of my answer, but I 
will consider the matter. 


EMIGRATION TO THE ARGENTINE 
REPUBLIC. 


Mr. BRADLAUGH (Northampton) 
asked the Under Secretary for the 
Colonies whether he was aware that 
large numbers of emigrants are leaving 
Portsmouth for the Argentine Republic ; 
and whether it was possible for the 
Emigrants’ Information Office to circu- 
late, for the guidance of intending 
emigrants to South America, accurate 
information as to soil, climate, proba- 
bilities of employment, wages, and cost 
of living in the Argentine Republic ? 

Taz UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE ror toe COLONIES (Baron H. 
DE Worms, Liverpool, Toxteth): The 
increase of emigration to South America 
is referred to in the last Report on 
Emigration, and has been continued 
during the present year, as stated by 
my right hon. Friend the Under Secre- 
tary for Foreign Affairs in his reply to a 

uestion in the House on the 28th of 

ebruary. Large numbers of inquiries 
with regard to the Argentine Republic 
are received at the Emigrante’ Informa- 
tion Office, and are usually referred to 
the London Information Office of. the 
Argentine Government, unless they can 
be answered from such Consular and 
‘other Reports as are received through 
the Foreign Office. The instructions 
given to the Committee of the Emi- 
grants’ Information Office confine them 
to the British Colonies, and their staff 
is so limited that their present work, to 
be done thoroughly, gives full occupa- 
tion. It is undoubtedly most desirable 
that accurate information should be 

iven as to foreign countries to which 

ritish emigrants go, notably at the 
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“aye time the Argentine Republic; 
ut if the office is to undertake to do so, 
it must be strengthened and enlarged. 
The Committee do what they can at 
present in inviting and utilizing for 
individual inquirers any information 
bearing on emigration to any part of the 
world, while not issuing pamphlets as 
to any but British Colonies. 

Mr. BRADLAUGH: I believe that 
the information already given by the 
Office has been of great advantage to 
emigrants, and prevented many of them 
from going to places where they could 
not get employment. Will the Govern- 
ment recommend some additional out- 
lay, for the purpose of extending this 
information ? 

Baron HENRY vz WORMS: I 
should be glad to doit, but I am afraid 
it is a question for the Treasury. We 
have no money. 

Mr. BRADLAUGH: As the Secre- 
tary to the Treasury is in his place, and 
has heard the answer of the Under 
Secretary, may I ask whether an appli- 
eation to the Treasury for money for 
this purpose by the Oolonial Office 
would receive his support ? 

Mr. JACKSON : Iam quite sure that 
the Treasury will give the most respectful 
and earnest consideration to any appli- 
cation that may be made to it. 


THE SHERIFF DEPUTE OF 
CAITHNESS. 


Mr. CALDWELL (Glasgow, St. Rol- 
lox) asked the Lord Advocate whether it 
is the case that Mr. Thoms, Sheriff 
Depute of Caithness, while sitting on 
the bench at Wick and dealing with a 
case, Weir against Weir, which had 
been appealed to him from the Sheriff 
Substitute, abstracted 18 pages or there- 
by of the written evidence taken before 
the Sheriff Substitute in the case; 
whether Mr. Thoms cast said pages 
aside and destroyed them, stitching up 
the remaining evidence; if so, was Mr. 
Thoms entitled to act in such a way; 
and, if he was not so entitled to act, 
what steps does the Lord Advocate in- 
tend taking in the circumstances ? 

*Mr. J. P.B. ROBERTSON requested 
the hon. Member to put down the Ques- 
tion for another day. 


Mr. CALDWELL : I will repeat it 





on Monday. 
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FAIR RENTS. 


Mr. LEA (Londonderry, 8.) asked 
the Solicitor General for Ireland if 
applications for the fixing of fair rents 
in the union of Londonderry have been 
waiting since January, 1888 ; and when 
will a Sub-Commission sit in London- 
derry to hear these cases ? 

*Tue SOLICITOR GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Mappzn, University 
of Dublin): The Land Commissioners 
inform me that it has not yet been 
found possible, owing to the’ number 
of cases pending, to list any cases 
in the Union of Londonderry where 
the applications have been received 
since January, 1888. A Sub-Com- 
mission sat in that part of the Union 
which is situated in the County of 
Donegal last January, and for that part 
of the Union situated in the County of 
Londonderry last November. The Land 
Commissioners are not at present in a 
position to state when there will be 
another sitting in the Union. 


BOYCOTTING A BANK, 


Mr. T. W. RUSSELL (Tyrone, 8.) 
asked the Solicitor General for Ireland, 
whether his attention has been called to 
the following paragraph in the Dublin 
Mail of the 9th inst :— 

“Tt is stated that the Ballyshannon people 
ure desirous of boycutting the Provincial Bank 
in that town for accepting, as treasurer, sub- 
scriptions to the Martin Memorial Fund. The 
manager has been warned that if the directors 
support him in this it will be at ‘a considerable 
sacrifice.’ ’’ 


If there is any truth in the statement; 
and, what steps the Government intend 
to take to protect the Bank thus threat- 
ened ? 

*Mz. MADDEN: I understand that 
Nationalists in Ballyshannon objected 
to a list of subscribers to the Martin 
Memorial Fund being exhibited in the 
bank, and that an article on the subject 
which appeared in the local Nationalist 
paper stated that it was a_ political 
matter, and that unless the placard were 
immediately withdrawn steps would be 
taken to prove that partizan displays 
are not remunerative to banking estab- 
lishments. I am informed that the list 
was subsequently removed at the request 
of the gentleman who inaugurated the 
movement. The manager of the bank 
continues to act as treasurer, and-no 
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objection appears to be raised by any 
person to his so acting. 


FATHER M‘FADDEN. 


Mr. JOHN ELLIS (Nottingham- 
shire, Rushcliffe) asked the Solicitor 
General for Ireland, whether, at the 
trial of Father M‘Fadden and others at 
Letterkenny on Thursday, the 7th in- 
stant, the accused were passed to their 
places in Court before a number of con- 
stables who were placed in Court, one 
of them having a note-book in hand 
which he was using; whether, on the 
attention of the magistrates being 
drawn to this by the counsel for the 
accused, Mr. Hamilton, R.M., asked 
District Inspector Stevenson whether 
the constables so placed and acting 
were witnesses proposed to be examined 
by the Crown for the purpose of indenti- 
fying any of the accused, and that this 
was admitted to be so by District In- 
spector Stevenson ; whether Mr. Hamil- 
ton thereupon ordered that the constables 
should be sent out of Court, whereupon 
about 30 of them left it; whether, some 
time subsequently, one of these men, 
Constable Boyle, was again in Court, 
and was again ordered by the magis- 
trate to leave it, which he did; and, 
whether he will give such instructions 
to those in charge of the Constabulary 
as will prevent similar proceedings in 
future ? : 

*Mr. MADDEN: The Constabulary 
authorities report that owing to the large 
number of prisoners who were being 
brought up before the magistrates on 
the occasion in question, four constables 
were placed for the purpose of noting 
the prisoners, with a view to prevent 
subsequent confusion as regards those 
who might be discharged by the Court 
and those retained in custody. On the 
application of counsel for the defence 
that all witnesses should be put out of 
Court being acceded to, these constables 
at once left with about 20 others who 
were also witnesses. Afterwards Oon- 
stable Boyle having been sent for came 
back into Court, but upon counsel 
objecting to his presence he at once left, 
having been there for a few moments 


only. 


IRELAND—POLICE PASSES. 


Mr. JOHN ELLIS asked the Chief 
Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ire- 
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land, whether a number of ‘‘ passes’’ 
have been issued, in the following 
form, by a Sergeant of Constabulary in 
the Gweedore district: ‘‘ Please let 
bearer —— pass. Owen Mahoney, 
Sergeant R.I.C. Date in default 
of possession of one of which the people 
of the district are unable to pass along 
the roads or through the country at 
their pleasure ; and, by whose authority 
this Police Sergeant is thus acting ? 

* Mr. MADDEN: The Constabulary 
Authorities report that when the search 
for Mr. Martin’s raurderers was progress- 
ing Sergeant Mahoney gave passes as 
described to a few persons against whom 
he knew there was no suspicion, so that 
the inconvenience of stopping and 
examining them might be saved. It is, 
however, not the case that without these 
passes persons are unable to pass along 
the roads, or through the country, at 
their pleasure. The Sergeant acted on 
his own responsibility in giving the 
passes. 

Mr. WOODALL (Hanley): Arising 
out of the answer of the right hon. 
Gentleman, may I ask if he is aware 
that on the following day police con- 
stables were placed in a position to 
overhear what was going on between 
the accused persons ? 

*Mr. MADDEN: The hon. Member 
will observe that that is not a question 
arising out of my answer. 

Mr. WOODALL: I ventured to ask 
the question, because the Government 
have invited attention to the matter. I 
hope they will supply the information. 

R. MAO NEILL (Donegal, 8.): Did 
Mr. Hamilton, the resident magistrate, 
express his disapproval of this method 
of Government identification ? 

*Mz. MADDEN: I have no informa- 
tion on that point. 








IRELAND—THE MURDER OF 
INSPECTOR MARTIN. 

Mr. JOHN ELLIS: I beg to ask 
the right hon. Gentleman, what number 
of houses have been forcibly entered by 
the constabulary in the district of Gwee- 
dore since the arrest of Father M‘Fad- 
den and the murder of District Inspector 
Martin on the 3rd February, and in how 
many cases was this done without war- 
rant; what number of persons have 
been arrested in connection with these 
occurrences, how many of them have 
since been released, on whose direction 
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was this done, how long had they been 
in continement, and against how many 
of them had there been sworn infor- 
mation; and, how many persons have 
been placed on their trial for complicity 
in the murder of Martin, aud against 
how many of these has any information 
been sworn ? ‘ 
*Mr. MADDEN: I must ask for notice 
of this question. 

Mr. SEXTON: Is the right hon. 
Gentleman aware of how many prisoners. 
have been arrested ? 

*Mr. MADDEN: I cannot state the 
exact number, but I will inquire. 

Mr. MAC NEILL: They filled a 


special train consisting of five carriages. 


COLONEL FORBES, R.M. 


Mr. SEXTON asked the Solicitor: 
General for Ireland whether Colonel 
Forbes, R.M. (Belfast) has received 
notice of his removal from Belfast; 
whether he is to be succeeded by a 
barrister; and whether this is with the 
view of carrying out one of the recom- 
mendations of the Belfast Riots Com- 
mission; and, if so, whether the other 
recommendations of the Commission will 
be adopted ? 

*Mr. MADDEN : I believe Ool. Forbes 
has either left or is about to leave Bel- 
fast. The gentleman who succeeds him 
isa barrister. This step was not taken 
with the view of carrying out one of the- 
recommendations of the Belfast Riots- 
Commission, though it is in accordance: 
with the spirit of that recommendation. 

Mr. SEXTON : Was Colonel Forbes 
removed by his own desire or against. 
his will. 

Mr. MADDEN: The hon. Member 
must give me notice of the question. 


FORTIFICATION OF MILITARY PORTS.. 


Viscount CURZON (Bucks, Wy- 
combe) asked the Secretary of State for 
War whether he will give a,Return show- 
ing the amount of money voted since: 
1885 for the defence, including fortifi- 
cations and armament, of military 
ports, commercial ports, and coaling: 
stations at home and abroad, the appli- 
cation of the money to the various 
localities, and the amount still required 
to be expended ? 

Tue FINANOIAL SECRETARY ror 
WAR (Mr. Bropricx, Surrey, Guild- 
ford): If my noble Friend will look at 
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‘the Memorandum attached to last year’s 
Estimates, of which a copy shall be 
sent him, I think he will find all the in- 
formation he requires. But, if not, per- 
haps he will tell me what further in- 
formation he desires. 


THE PRIME MINISTER OF CASHMERE. 


Mr. WEBSTER (St. Pancras, E.) 
asked the Under Secretary of State for 
India whether it was a fact that letters 
-of Lachmandus, late Prime Minister of 
Cashmere, have been discovered, show- 
ing a course of treason on the part of 
the Maharajah towards the Indian 
‘Government; whether these letters, 
amongst other things, reveal a design 
set on foot by the Maharajah of Cash- 
mere to poison the British Resident; 
and whether, if this information is 
accurate, he is in a position to inform 
‘the House what steps the Indian Go- 
vernment propose to take under the 
circumstances ? 

THe UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE ror INDIA (Sir J. Gorst, Chat- 
ham): The Secretary of State is advised 
that the Government of India attach 
very little importance to the intercepted 
letters. 


‘THE DISTURBANCES AT SULYMAH. 


Sm ROBERT FOWLER (London) 
asked the Under Secretary of State for 
the Colonies whether the Government 
had now received official information 
respecting the Coroner’s inquest held at 
Free Town, Sierra Leone, on the Ist 
February last, on the body of the Chief 
Gbanna Gombo, and other Papers 
showing what action, if any, has been 
taken by the local authorities with a 
view to investigation of the charges 
against the police officer, whose treat- 
ment of the Chief is alleged to have 
conduced to his death; and, whether he 
would furnish the House with further 
information as to the grounds of the 
Chief's arrest; also with copies of the 
official report of the Coroner’s inquest 
of the Ist February; of the Governor’s 
report on the subject; and of the order 
which has been issued to the Sierra 
Leone police respecting the use of hand- 
cuffs and avoidance of undue harshness 
in the conveyance of prisoners? 

Baron H. pz WORMS: In answer to 
my hon. Friend, I have to say that the 
Government have not received any -fur- 


Mr. Brodrick 
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ther information beyond what I gave to 
the House on the 8th instant. The 
Secretary of State has, however, called 
for a full Report as to the circumstances 
alluded to, and the Papers will be in- 
cluded in the correspondence respecti 
the disturbances at Sulymab, which 
intend to lay on the Table as soon as 
possible. 

Sm R. FOWLER: When do the 
Government expect to receive the in- 
formation ? 

Baron H. pe WORMS: I am unable 
to say precisely. 


SHEERNEsS DOCKYARD. 


Mr. PICKERSGILL (Bethnal Green, 
8.W.) asked the First Lord of the Ad- 
miralty what was the total estimated 
cost of the proposed dredging of the 
Medway, to allow of the largest men-of- 
war passing down the river at any high 
tide; and whether, when this work was 
completed, and Chatham Dockyard thus 
made more readily accessible, it will be 
practicable to close Sheerness Dockyard, 
thereby saving the establishment charges 
of the latter ? 

*Toe FIRST LORD or rue AD- 
MIRALTY (Lord G. Hamitron, Mid- 
dlesex, Ealing): The estimated cost of 
dredging the Medway is £10,000. As 
the work carried on at Sheerness Dock- 
yard is on the smaller classes of ships, 
the deepening of the Medway does not 
affect its present purpose. It is not 
considered desirable in Imperial in- 
terests to close Sheerness Dockyard. 

Mr. KNATCHBULL-HUGESSEN 
(Kent, Faversham) asked whether ar- 
rangements could not be made in con- 
nection with Sheerness Dovkyard at a 
less cost than the proposed dredging of 
the Medway would involve by merely 
obviating the necessity for the under- 
taking ? 

*Lorpv G. HAMILTON: The cost of 
dredging the Medway will, as I have 
stated, come to £10,000, but I am quite 
clear that no large dock accommodation 
at Sheerness could be obtained for that 
money. 


ZULULAND—DINUZOLU. 

Mx. WALTER M‘LAREN (Cheshire) 
asked the Under Secretary of State 
for the Colonies under what warrant, 
and issued by whom, is Dinuzulu now 
being detained in custody at Etshowe ; 
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and whether Dinuzulu was removed 
from Natal to Etshowe under a warrant, 
the validity of which is under appeal ? 

Baron H. pe WORMS: Dinuzulu 
was removed to the borders of Natal 
under a warrant which the Supreme 
Court of that Oolony had held to be 
valid, but the validity of which is now 
under appeal. On Dinuzulu reaching 
the borders of Natal. he was handed 
over tothe Zululand Police, who doabt- 
less were armed with a proper warrant 
from the Zululand authorities to enable 
the police to receive him. He is no 
doubt detained io custody under a pro- 
per warrant from those authorities, but 
the Secretary of State is not aware by 
what magistrates or other persons these 
warrants were issued. 


ZULULAND—ZIBEBU. 


Mr. WALTER M‘LAREN asked the 
Under Seeretary of State for the Colo- 
nies whether the Colonial Office will 
insist thatthe Zulu Chief Zibebu shall be 
put upon his trial for the murder of 
Umsutsh wana; and. whether Mr. Richard 
Addison, who has been appointed a 
magistrate in Northern Zululand, and 
who is at present assisting in the pro- 
secution of the Usutu Chiefs at Etshowe, 
formerly acted as one of Zibebu’s lieu- 
tenants or ‘‘whitemen”’ during the 
conflicts between that chief and Cetsha- 
wayo’s people ? 

Baron H. p—e WORMS: It is proposed 
to proceed against Usibebu in respect of 
the transaction in question ; but the pro- 
ceedings have been delayed by reason 
of Usibebu having met with a serious 
accident, and by the fact that he is now 
attending as a witness before the Special 
Commission at Etshowe. I am assured 
that Mr. Richard Addison has at no time 
been with Usibebu. 


IRISH EXTRA POLICE. 


Mr. LANE (Cork County, E.) asked 
the Solicitor General for Ireland. for 
what purpose a large body of extra 

lice were marched into the town of 

oughal on Friday the 8th instant; 
whether a similar force of extra police 
was sent there on the 8th March 1888; 
whether, when a similar force of extra 
police was marched into the town on the 
Sth March 1887, a riot took place, in 
which a civilian was killed by the 
police; and, whether in future steps 
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would be taken to prevent the exaspera- 
tion of the people ? 

Mr. MADDEN: The Oonstabulary 
authorities report that an extra force of 
police was drafted into Youghal in 
1888, and again in 1889, with a view 
to preventing a demonstration which 
there was reason to believe it was con- 
templated holding to commemorate the 
anniversary of the death of a civilian 
during the riot referred to in the third 
paragraph of the question. The autho- 
rities were of opinion that the holding 
of such a demonstration might lead to 
serious public disturbance, and possibly 
luss of life. 

Mr. LANE: Upon what grounds did 
the authorities anticipate such a de- 
monstration when there had been no 
placard or advertisement issued in con- 
nection with it? As far as I am informed 
there never was any intention of holding 
a demonstration. 

*Mr. MADDEN: The authorities acted 
upon the information before them. Itis 
not customary, in drafting police into a 
town where a disturbance isapprehended, 
to notify the fact by advertisements or 
placards. 

Mr. SEXTON: Did the authorities 
act on sworn information? If so, will 
the hon. Gentleman let me have a copy 
of it? 

*Mr. MADDEN: The right hon. Mem-: 
ber must give notice of that question. 


THE MERTHYR TYDVIL POLICE. 

Mr. THOMAS (Merthyr Tydvil) 
asked the Secretary of State for the 
Home Department, if it is true that 
Captain Lionel Lindsay, son of the 
present Chief Constable for Glamorgan- 
shire, has been appointed Superinten- 
dent of the Police at Merthyr Tydvil; 
whether the invariable practice hitherto 
has been to appoint the Superintendent 
of Police at Merthyr by promotion and 
seniority ; and, whether he is aware 
that the report of the appointment of 
Captain Lindsay, a man of twenty- 
eight years of age, and having no con- 
nection with the police force of the 
county, over the heads of those who 
have spent their lives in the force has 

iven rise to great dissatisfaction in the 

istrict ? 

*Mr. STUART WORTLEY: Captain 
Lindsay has been appointed as a third 
class Superintendent. The Chief Con- 
stable states that hitherto he has been 
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able to select Superintendents from the 
county force, but not always by 
seniority. With regard to the third 
paragraph, my information is to the 
contrary. I am told that the appoint- 
ment is popular in the force, and 
generally approved in the district. 

Mr. DILLWYN (Swansea): May I 
ask whether this sort of family arrange- 
ment meets with the approval of the 
Government ? 

Mr. T. ELLIS (Merionethshire) : Has 
this gentleman had any experience 
whatever in regard to the Police Force 
of the county? Does he understand the 
Welsh language, and is there any power 
of revising the appointment ? 

*Mr. STUART WORTLEY : I believe 
that Capt. Lindsay has had police 
experience in an adjoining county, but, 
speaking from memory and without 
notice, I cannot answer the Question 
positively. I know that he has had con- 
siderable experience in Egypt. 

Mr. T. ELLIS: How about the 
language ? 

*Mr. STUART WORTLEY: I must 
have notice of that Question. 


SHORT HOURS OF LABOUR. 

Mr. WOOTTON ISAACSON. (Tower 
Hamlets, Stepney) asked the Secretary 
to the Treasury whether, owing to the 
great loss the present short hours entail 
on carmen and others, he will cause to 
be altered the time of opening and 
keeping open of the customs and other 
bonded warehouses from eight o’clock 
a.m. until six o’clock p.m. in summer, 
and from nine o’clock a.m. until six 
o’clock p.m. in winter ? 

Mr. JACKSON; I am not sure that 
the Government has power to order 
the opening of bonded warehouses. 
They are opened at eight in the 
morning and close at four in the 
summer. In winter they open at nine 
and close at four. There are strong 
objections to warehouses remaining 
open after dark, and if there were a 
general extention of the hours, increased 
cost would be entailed. I am not aware 
that there has been any general demand 
on the part of traders for an extension 
of the hours during which warehouses 
are kept open. I am informed, how- 
ever, that in cases of special emergency 
an extension of time is granted on 
application, and I think this meets the 
necessities of the case. : 


Mr. Stuart Wortley - 
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Programme. 


Mr. WVOTTON ISAACSON : What 
I alluded to was the Government bonded 
warehouses, and not private property. 
The closing of them at an early hour has 
been the cause of great loss to carriers 
and carmen. 


THE SUGAR CONVENTION. 


'Mr. FRANCIS STEVENSON 
(Suffolk, Eye) asked the Under Secre- 
tary of State for the Colonies whether, 
considering that by Article X. of the 
Sugar Convention it is provided that, in 
case a Colony should wish to retire 
separately from the Convention, a 
notification to that effect will be made to 
the contracting Powers by the Govern- 
ment of the Mother Country with the 
consequences shown in Article IX., it is 
intended that the withdrawal of a 
Colony from the Convention shall have 
the effect of entitling one of the Sig- 
natcry Powers to notify its intention of 
retiring from the Ist of August of the 
following year ; and, whether, in fact, 
the withdrawal of a Colony is to be 
treated as equivalent to the withdrawal 
of a signatory Power, except as regards 
the mode of notification ? 

Baron H. pe WORMS: Articles 
IX. and X. are capable of the interpre- 
tation suggested in the hon. Member’s 
question. The question as to whether 
the withdrawal of a Colony is to be 
treated as equivalent to the withdrawal 
of a Signatory Power except as regards 
the mode of notification, is, in my view, 
one which would have to be decided by 
all the Signatory Powers, should the 
case arise, and is not one on which 
I should feel justified in expressing an 
opinion in anticipation. 


THE NAVAL PROGRAMME. 


Mr. CHILDERS (Edinburgh, 8.): 
I beg to ask the First Lord of the 
Admiralty, with reference to the 
Memorandum just published, ex- 
planatory of the financial proposals of 
the new programme, whether the House 
is to understand that, while the plan 
provides £3,054,000 more than is re- 
quired for the programme of new con- 
struction in the Dockyards, an excess 
which, in the words of the Memorandum, 
‘‘ean be utilized in reducing the 
Estimates for 1892-3 and 1893-4,” on 
the other hand it leaves almost the same 


amount, £2,864,000, to be provided by 
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Parliament during the two subsequent 
years 1894-5 and 1895-6, in respect of 
contract work already fully completed 
and paid for? 

*Lorp GEORGE HAMILTON: My 
Memorandum was as follows :— 


‘“ Thissum can either beutilized in layingdown 
new vessels or in reducing the Estimates for 
1892-3, 1893-4.”’ 


That new vessels will in those years be 
commenced is certain, and the amount 
available under our scheme for that 
purpose is sufficient to provide for the 
maintenance of the Fleet at the 
strength at which it will then stand. 
Unless, therefore, in the years 
1892 to 1894 itis decided to abolish the 
Dockyards and to stop all shipbuilding, 
the supposition in the latter part of the 
Question is inaccurate. 


IRELAND—FATHER BYRNE AND LIEU- 
TENANT GEOHEGAN. 


Mr. THEOBALD (Essex, Romford) 
asked the Solicitor General for Ireland 
if it is true that Father Byrne bas 
issued a summons against Leutenant 
Geohegan for creating a disturbance by 
leaving the church during service after 
Father Byrne had directed the soldiers 
to disobey the commands of their 
officer; and, if so, on what grounds he 
can do so? 

Mr. MADDEN: I am informed that 
it is the case that a summons has been 
served on Lieutenant Geohegan at the 
suit of the Rev. Patrick Byrne, the 
grounds alleged heing that the defendant 
had created a disturbance during the 
celebration of Divine service. 

Mr. SEXTON: In view of the 
danger involved in the offensive dis- 
turbance of a congregation in a place 
of religious worship may I ask if it is 
not expedient that orders to the troops 
to withdraw from a church should not 
be allowed to be given by every man 
or boy who happens to hold a commis- 
sion in the Army? 

Mr. JOHNSTON (Belfast, 8.) asked 
whether the hon. and learned Gentle- 
man would represent to the military 
authorities that it was inexpedient to 
send troops to a chapel where the 
priest, under pretence of religion, 
encouraged to acts of mutiny. 

*Mr. MADDEN: [ believe the military 
authorities are able to attend to their 
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own affairs without advice or assistance 
from me. 


THE EDUCATION CODE. 


Mr. MUNDELLA (Sheffield, Bright- 
side) asked the Vice President of the 
Committee of Council on Education, 
when the new Code will be laid upon 
the Table, and what time he proposes 
to give for its consideration ? 

*THe VICE PRESIDENT or raz 
COUNCIL on EDUCATION (Sir 
W. Harr Dyxe, Kent, Dartford) 
said he hoped to lay the new Education 
Code on the Table on Tuesday or 
Wednesday next, and to give two months’ 
time for its consideration. 


COUNTY COUNCILS AND HIGHWAY 
BOARDS. 


Mr. JASPER MORE (Shropshire, 
Ludlew) asked the President of the 
Local Government Board, whether, in 
cases of County Oouncils contracting 
with highway boards for the .main- 
tenance of main roads, County Councils 
can make Votes on Account to such 
highway boards? 


*Tue PRESIDENT or toe LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT BOARD (Mr. Rrronrz, 
(Tower Hamlets, St. George’s): It 
appears to me that the County Coun- 
cils may wake reasonable payments on 
account to the highway boards with whom 
they contract for the maintenance of 
main roads, provided that before they 
make such payments they have the 
report of their surveyor, which is re- 
quired by sub-section 5 of section 11 
of the Local Government Act, as to 
the roads having been properly main- 
tained. 


CITY OF LONDON VOLUNTEERS. 


Cotone, LAURIE (Bath) asked the 
Secretary of State for War whether 
the opinion of a late Attorney General 
on the subject of the use of the 
Honourable Artillery Ground by the 
City of London Volunteers was given 
in his capacity as Law Officer of the 
Crown, or in an unofficial capacity, 
on the case as submitted by the 
Honourable Artillery Company ? 

*Mr.. BRODRICK: The opinion re- 
ferred to was given, I believe, in an 
unofficial capacity. 
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ROYAL MILITARY ACADEMY AT 
WOOLWICH. 


Str HENRY ROSCOE (Manchester, 
8.) asked the Secretury of State for 
War whether the revised Code for the 
examination of candidates for entrance 
to the Royal Military Academy at Wool- 
wich has yet been adopted ; and, if not, 
whether he can give any information as 
to the cause of the delay, and as to the 
date at which such revised Code will be 
made known and come into force ? 

*Mr. BRODRICK: These Regulations 
are now completed, and will be issued 
immediately. 


WIRE GUNS—THE LONGRIDGE 
SYSTEM. 


Carraisn SELWYN (Cambridge, 
Wisbech) asked the Secretary of State 
for War whether he is aware tha‘ 
General Maitland, Director of Ordnance 
Factories, stated on the 6th of October, 
1888, at the annual dinner of the Royal 
Arsenal Foremen’s Association— 

“That a wire gun had been made by them 
on Mr. Longridge’s plan which had beaten 
everything before it, having attained the extra. 
ordinary range of twelve and a-half miles.’’ 
Whether wire guns are made by Russia, 
France, and Germany on Mr. Long- 
ridge’s plan, with great economy of 
time and money; whether he is aware 
that such wire guns are mnuch stronger 
and more durable than the type of 
hooped gun now in use; whether such 
guns can be made in much shorter time 
(say one-third), and at much less cost 
(say one-eighth), than those in use at 
present; whether he is aware that 
Krupp, of Essen, have made several 
wire guns which have given brilliant 
results; but that they are not brought 
forward so long as orders are forthcom- 
ing for guns on the old system, in order 
that the enormous plant, which would 
be of no use for wire guns, may continus 
to be utilized; whether the same con- 
sideration influences the War Office; 
and, whether any, and, if so, what 
further trials or investigations of the 
Longridge system of making wire guns 
are in progress or contemplation ? 

*Mr. BRODRICK: I am informed 
that the report of General Maitland’s 
statement is not quite accurate. He 
said that a gun made in the Arsenal on 
a design of his own, but embodying 
Mr. Longridge’s principle of using wire 
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produced the results described. I be- 
lieve a gun has been made in Russia on 
some modification of Mr. Longridge’s 
plans; and a few years ago some were 
made in France, but failed. I know of 
no others. Weight for weight the wire 
guns are stronger; but they are not 
more durable than hooped guns, as the 
bores wear out equally in either vase. 
At present it is uncertain whether there 
is any gain either in time or cost from 
the use of wire; but it is hoped that 
some little saving may result. It will 
not, however, as regards either time or 
money, be in anything like the propor- 
tion suggested in the question. I am 
not aware that Mr. Krupp has made 
any wire guns, and certainly no con- 
sideration for existing plant would pre- 
vent the War Office from adopting them 
if otherwise found desirable. Several 
wire guns are being made for trial. 


Mr. HANBURY: MayI ask whe- 
ther any gun on Mr. Longridge’s own 
plan has been tried ? 


*Mr. BRODRICK: Yes, Sir; one 
was tested and burst on the first round. 
Caprain SELWYN: Was not that 
due to a flaw in the material, and not to 
any defect in the design. 


*Mr. BRODRICK: The information 
I have does not bear out the sugges- 
tion of the hon. and gallant Member, 
but if he had seen the gun after it had 
burst, I do not think he would have 
wished any further experiments made 
in that direction. 


RAILWAY RATES, 

Mr. GRAY (Essex) asked the President 
of the Board of Trade whether he is 
aware that many railwaj companies 
have recently very considerably in- 
creased their rates and are now actually 
charging these increased rates; and, 
whether there are any means by which 
traders may be protected from the 
injury thus inflicted upon them ? 

Sm MICHAEL HICKS BEACH 
said: In consequence of the statements 
which have been publicly made in 
many parts of the country on this 
question, I communicated with the 
Chairman of the Railway Companies 
Association, who informs me that the 
railway companies made considerable 
alterations in rates at the end of last 
year in view of the operation of the 
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Railway and Canal Traffic Act; that; has been admitted in fixing the rates 
these alterations were generally in the | of postage to British Colonies belonging 
direction of cancelling obsolete through | to the Postal Union. As at present 
rates, and also rates which appeared | advised, and in view of the large sacri- 
open to objection on the ground of | fice of revenue even at the present rates, 
undue preference ; that the cancelling|I am not prepared to recommend a 
of these special rates had the| cheaper postage rate to India by the 
effect of raising the charges made long sea route. 

for carriage, as the ordinary rates would| Sm G. CAMPBELL: I beg to give 
then apply instead of the special rates; | Notice that I shall take the earliest op- 
that since the Ist of January the rail- | portunity of drawing attention to the 
way companies have made no advances | unfairness of treating Australia so much 
in their rates, and have’no intention | more favourably than India. 

of doing so without complying with the 
provisions of the Act; and that if, by| psrttAMENTARY GOVERNMENT FOR 


inadvertence, any rates have been 
charged in any district above those in WESTERN AUSTRALIA. 


force on the Ist January, the railway; Srx GEORGE CAMPBELL: I beg 
companies ask that the person so/| to ask the Under Secretary of State for 
charged will communicate with the | the Colonies what are the objects of the. 
General Manager of the company | Bill which has passed a Second Reading 
making the increased charge, when the| in Western Australia; whether it was 


matter shall be put right. introduced and promoted by the repre- 
sentatives of the British Government in 
AUSTRALIAN POSTAL RATES. that Crown Oolony; and whether the 


Sir G. CAMPBELL (Kirkcaldy): I! Secretary of State proposes to ask the 
beg to ask the Postmaster General how | assent of the Legislative Council of 
the penny charge for newspapers to| Western Australia to a Bill for giving 
Australia is distributed—that is, how | responsible government to the Colony, 
much to the British Post Office for transit | and transferring to the Colony the con- 
in Britain and sea passage to Australia; | trol of the lands of the temperate zone, 
how much to the Continental countries | before he consults the British Parlia- 
for transit to Brindisi, and how much | ment in the matter ? 
to the Australian Colonies for transitand| Baron H. pe WORMS: The ob- 
delivery there; whether the postage | jects of the Bill, which has passed a 
from this country to India, both coun- | Second Reading in Australia, are to pro- 
tries being in the Postal Union, is not | vide the Colony with Parliamentary or 
dependent on the doctrine that Postal | ‘‘ responsible” government in place of 
Union rates arenot obligatory on services | its present Constitution, which is not 
between one part of the British| that of a Crown Colony, inasmuch as. 
dominions and another; if so, why | two-thirds of its Legislative Council are 
Australia is treated more favourably | elected Members entirely independent. 
than India; and whether, now that he| of the Government. In accordance with 
has arranged for a cheaper postage to|the precedents in other Colonies, the 
Australia wholly by sea, he will arrange | Bill was introduced by the Colonial 
for a similar service to India ? Secretary, and supported by the officers 
*Mr. RAIKES: Out of the penny|of the Government in the Legislative 
charged on a newspaper for Australia| Council. The ordinary and constitu- 
the Post Office pays a halfpenny for | tional course has been followed by legis- 
transit through France and Italy, and | lation in the Colony in the first instance, 
about 1-12th of a penny to each inter- | and reserving to the Imperial Parlia- 
mediate Colony for such newspapers as | ment the power of amending or reject- 
have to be conveyed from Adelaide | ing the Colonial legislation. : 
through one Colony or moreto theColony| Sir G. CAMPBELL: I beg to give 
of destination. For mere delivery nothing | notice that in consequence of the an- 
is credited to the Colonies. 1 am not| swer just given, I shall propose in the 
sure that I rightly apprehend the hon. | Vote on Account to strike out that por- 
Member’s second question; but I may | tion of the Vote which provides for the 
say that no such doctrine as he mentions | salary of the Colonial Secretary. 
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COUNTY COUNCIL ELECTION REGIS- 
TERS. 


Mr. HOBHOUSE (Somerset, E.): I 
beg to ask the President of the Local 
‘Government Board whether he is aware 
that, in the precepts just issued by the 
Local Government Board to the Clerks 
of the Peace, the 20th October is fixed 
as the date on which the registers, both 
of County Electors and of Parlia- 
mentary Voters, are to be ready; that 
this only allows seven days from the 
13th day of October, the date fixed by 
law for the completion of the revision 
of the Lists; that in these seven days 
the Clerks of the Peace will have to 
prepare for the Press, and get printed, 
corrected, indexed, and bound, sets of 
registers containing in many counties 
100,000 names and upwards; and 
whether, in view of the great additional 
pressure, expense, and risk of errors 
that will be caused by such an arrange- 
ment, he will consider the advisability 
of further postponing the time for the 
publication of the registers ? 

*Mr. RITCHIE: The period within 
which the revision of the Lists of Voters 
is to take place, and the date on 
which the Registers of County Electors 
and Parliamentary Voters are to be 
completed, are prescribed by sections 6 
and 7 of the County Electors Act of last 
year. As the Order in Council to which 
reference is made merely refers to the 
dates prescribed by Statute, no alteration 
of the dates could be made without an 
alteration of the law. As the County 
Council Elections will be held on 
the same day as the Muncipal 
Elections — namely, the Ist of 
November—no longer time can be given 
except by altering the preliminary 
stages of registration, and I am advised 
that to alter the dates of those stages 
of registration, which under the exist- 
ing system are conducted by overseers, 
would lead to great confusion and inac- 
curacy. I must, at the same time, point 
out that the revision of the Lists by the 
Revising Barristers is to commence as 
soon as possible after the 7th of Septem- 
ber, and that the Clerks of the Peace are 
furnished with the Revised Lists as 
the revision proceeds, and that conse- 
quently the interval between the last 
day within which the revision must 
take place and the date of the comple- 
tion of the Registers does not represent 
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the period allowed for the printing of 
the Register, I may add that I hope to-. 
be able to arrange that the revision 
shall be promptly proceeded with by © 
the Revising Barristers, so as to secure 
the completion of the revision at an 
earlier date than the latest period per- 
mitted by the Act. 


IRELAND—THE PORTUMNA 
EVICTIONS. 

Mr. SEXTON (Belfast, W.): I be 
to ask the Chief Secretary to the Lo 
Lieutenant of Ireland whether any com- 
munication has been made on the part 
of the Irish Executive to the Most Rev. 
Dr. Healy, Coadjutor Bishop of Clon- 
fert, or to Mr. Tener, Lord Clanricarde’s 
agent, to the effect that the forces of the 
Crown will not be supplied for the pur- 
pose of certain evictions in the Portumna 
district, because the Government are 
not satisfied that the decrees obtained 
by the landlords are legal; whether the 
agent suggested that the constables 
guarding the emergency men in the 
several huts should accompany them to 
the proposed evictions; whether this 
suggestion was rejected ; why evictions 
are facilitated by the Government in the 
Woodford district of Lord Clanricarde’s 
estates, and are hindered in the Port- 
umna district of that estate; what are 
the ‘‘ particular circumstances” which 
led to the refusal to lend the forces of 
the Crown for evictions in the Portumna 
district ; whether the correspondence 
between the Irish Executive, Lord 
Clanricarde, and Mr. Tener will be 
communicated to the House ; and whe- 
ther, as the Coadjutor Bishop has no 
objection to the publication of the 
correspondence between himself and 
the right hon. Gentleman, and as the 
right hon. Gentleman has drawn from 
the correspondence an inference affect- 
ing the Bishop which the Bishop does 
not accept, a copy of that correspon- 
dence will he laid upon the Table ? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: With regard 
to the first and sixth paragraphs of the 
question, there is no official correspon- 
dence of the kind, as the hon. Gen- 
tleman seems to suppose. The Divi- 
sional Commissioner reports that he told 
Mr. Tener, in reference to his application 
for protection in carrying out certain 
warrants both in Woodford and Por- 
tumna, that, as there was a doubt about 
the validity of the orders on which the 
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warrant was granted, it was not advis- 
able to afford protection in the execution 
ofthem. The agent did make the sug- 
gestion contained in the second para- 
graph, but the Divisional Commissioner 
refused to accede to it. There is no 
ground for supposing that a distinction 
has been drawn in the action of the 
Government between Woodford and 
Portumna. The “particular cireum- 
stances’’ referred to in the fifth para- 
graph related partly to the extreme 
difficulty of assembling the necessary 
protection previous to the expiration of 
the decrees, partly to the doubt about 
the legality of the decrees. I do not 
know upon what grounds the hon. 
Gentleman expresses the opinions at- 
tributed in the last paragraph to Dr. 
Healy ? 

Mr. SEXTON: Is the right hon. 
Gentleman aware that statements have 
appeared in the public Press to the 
effect that the Bishop has no objection 
to the publication of the correspondence 
between himself and the right hon. 
Gentleman ; and is the objection on the 
part of the right hon. Gentleman to the 
publication of the letters due to his un- 
willingness to disclose his share in the 
correspondence ? 

Mr. A.J. BALFOUR: The statement 
to which the hon. Gentleman refers is 
one that I think came out in a leading 
article in the Freeman’s Journal. I do 
not think it requires any answering. 


THE PRISONER TRACY. 

Mr. SEXTON: I beg to ask the 
Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland, with reference to the state- 
ment that the prisoner Tracy, when in 
Castlebar Gaol, was denounced as an 
informer in the local Roman Catholic 
church, whether he is aware 
that there is but one Catholic 
church in the town of Castlebar, and 
that the parish priest, the Rev. Patrick 
Lyons, who is also chaplain to the 
prison, has declared the statement in 
question to be wholly untrue, and has 
challenged proof of it; whether, in con- 
sequence of the course pursued by him 
in regard to the public statement of 
Father Lyons, the reverend gentleman 
has indicated his intention of resigning 
the chaplaincy of Castlebar Prison ; and 
whether, in view of subsequent infor- 
mation, he is now prepared to make any 
further statement on the subject ? 
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Mr. A. J. BALFOUOR: My state- 
ment was that it was publicly announced , 
in a local Roman Catholic chapel that 
the prisoner Tracy had turned informer. 
The chapel alluded to was Cappaduff, 
which is one of the localities in which 
there is evidence of the man having 
been actively engaged in the commission 
of crime. 


RODDY’S HOTEL AND DERRY PRISON. 

Mr. SEXTON: I beg to ask the 
Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland, with reference to the state- 
ment that Father Stephens, a prisoner 
in Derry Gaol, has been prevented from 
obtaining his food from Roddy’s Hotel, 
on the ground that the hotel people had 
entered into collusion to defeat the 
prison rules, whether it is true, as 
stated by Mr. William Roddy in the 
press, that the hotel messengers never 
saw any prisoner, and never went 
further than the outer hall of the 
prison where the food was delivered to 
a warder to be taken by him to the 
prisoner; and, if this be so, what is the 
explanation of the charge of collusion ; 
and whether the order of exclusive 
dealing against this hotel will be further 
enforced ? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: The Prisons 
Board inform me that they have no 
knowledge of what Mr. Roddy’s state- 
ment in the Press is, but the Visiting 
Committee, after careful inquiry into 
surreptitious communications between 
Father M‘Fadden and the managers of 
Roddy’s Hotel, were fully satisfied that 
collusion existed of a sufficiently serious 
nature to oblige them to direct that the 
provisions for prisoners should not in 
future be received through that establish- 
ment. It is a matter of prison discipline 
that messengers from the establishment 
which provides prisoners with food are 
not admitted to the prisoners, but hand 
the supplies to a prison officer, whose . 
duty it is to bring them to the prisoners. 
The Prisons Board have no intention 
whatever under the circumstances of 
allowing the proprietors of Roddy’s 
Hotel to supply any of the prisoners in 
Londonderry Prison with food, having 
regard to the order of the Visiting 
Committee in this matter. 

Mr. SEXTON: May I ask if the 
prison authorities have stated or indi- 
cated the grounds upon which they came 
to the conclusion referred to? Does the 
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right hon. Gentleman not think that the 
owner of this hotel has been sufficiently 
punished already by being boycotted by 
all the Unionists in the district ? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I understand 
the decision has been arrived at by the 
Visiting Committee. 

Mr. SWIFT MAC NEILL (Donegal, 
8.): I beg to ask whether, in order to 
avoid all possibility of collusion, Father 
Stephens was in charge of and con- 
stantly attended by one warder, who 
was responsible for everything that 
occurred ? 


Mr. A. J. Batrour did not answer. 


Mr. SWIFT MAC NEILL: I press 
for an answer. 

*Mr. SPEAKER: Order, order! I do 
not think the hon. Member is re- 
ferring to the question which was asked 
from the notice paper. 

Mr. SWIFT MACNEILL: Yes, Sir, 
with all respect, my question does relate 
to that which has been already asked ; 
I ask it in order to show that there was 
no possibility of collusion. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I must ask for 
notice of the Question. 


DUMBLANE CATHEDRAL. 


Dr. CAMERON (Glasgow, College 
Division): I beg to ask the First Com- 
missioner of Works, whether it is true, 
as stated in the Glasgow Evening News, 
that the Board of Works has sanctioned 
a scheme for the restoration of Dumblane 
Cathedral, that ‘‘ the Cathedral has been, 
or is to be, conveyed from the Board of 
Works to the Board of Manufactures ’”’ 
in Edinburgh, and that the Board has 
been entrusted with the selection of 
plans, and is to undertake, after the 
restoration, to maintain the fabric in all 
time coming, in consideration of a cash 
payment of £3,000; if the statement be 
true, under what Act do the Commis- 
sioners of Works propose to hand over 
the control of an important National 
Monument to the Board of Manufac- 
tures; whether, considering that the 
interior of the ruined Cathedral has 
been used as a burial ground for more 
than a century, he has made any 
arrangement for safeguarding the burial 
rights of families interested in connec- 
tion with the proposed restoration; and 
whether an opportunity will be given 
the House of discussing the proposed 
transfer of this national monument to! 
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the Board of Manufactures, a body 
which many consider not at all a proper 
body to be entrusted with this work ? 

Tue FIRST COMMISSIONER or 
WORKS (Mr. Prvunxet, Dublin Uni- 
versity): The transaction is com- 
pleted. It was completed because 
the matter had been gone into very 
fully, and I have received a very 
influential deputation,representing as far 
as I could ascertain all political parties 
and the peoples of the different religious 
persuasions. While it may seem a 
strange body to be entrusted with such 
work, I believe the Board of Manu- 
factures is really as good a body for 
the purpose as can be found. 

Dr. CAMERON : I beg to give notice 
that, as there is no other way of raising 
the question, I will do so by moving 
a reduction of the right hon. Gentle- 
man’s salary. 


THE PONSONBY ESTATE. 


Mr. LANE (Cork County, E,): I be 
to ask the Chief Secretary to the Lo 
Lieutenant of Ireland whether, as the 
purchase of the Ponsonby estate by a 
London syndicate is now acknowledged 
by them, he will cause the local autho- 
rities in Cork to inquire into the alleged 
intention to evict 300 tenants on the 
estate, and to report to him upon the 
probable effect such evictions will have 
upon the peace and good order of a wide 
district ? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I'am not 
aware that there are any circumstances 
connected with the Ponsonby estate 
which require special inquiry on the 
part of the Government. I am aware 
that the Plan of Campaign has been in 
operation fer two years upon the pro- 
perty, and it requires no profound 
knowledge of Ireland to be aware that 
under such circumstances evictions often 
become necessary, and that the peace 
and good order of the district may be 
seriously disturbed. 

Mr. LANE: Does the right hon. 
Gentleman think that the unjust eviction 
of 300 families, and the peace of the 
whole of the South of Ireland, ought to 
be a matter of perfect indifference to 
ths Irish Government ? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: An unjust 
eviction must always be a matter of 
regret to everybody; but I have no 
ground for believing that any unjust 
eviction is about to take place. 
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Mr. CHANNING (Northampton, 
E.) : Has the right hon. Gentleman seen 
a letter in the Freeman’s Journal, in 
which Mr. Townsend, the agent of the 
syndicate who have bought the 
Ponsonby estate, declares that it is the 
intention of the syndicate to evict all 
tenants who do not purchase or other- 
wise settle on the terms proposed by the 
syndicate ? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I have not 
seen that. 

Mr. LANE: I beg to ask the Chief 
Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ire- 
land whether he is aware that, while 
negotiations were being carried on to 
arrange a scheme of purchase under 
Lord Ashbourne’s Act between Mr. 
Ponsonby and his tenants, the hon. 
Member for South Huntingdonshire (Mr. 
Smith-Barry) publicly declared that 
“‘Mr. Ponsonby would not settle with 
his tenants’’; whether Mr. Brunker, 
acting for Mr. Ponsonby, telegraphed to 
Canon Keller two days subsequently 
that ‘‘Mr. Smith-Barry’s statement was 
utterly unauthorized ;” and whether Mr. 
Brunker wrote on the following day that 
he regretted he could no longer continue 
the negotiations which he had hoped 
he could have satisfactorily concluded? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I have no 
special knowledge of the matters re- 
ferred to in the question. But from 
what I know of my hon. Friend the 
Member for South Huntingdonshire I 
feel perfectly certain he would never give 
the advice to any Irish landlord not to 
settle with his tenants upon reasonable 
terms. 

Mr. LANE: That is not an answer 
to my question. The question I have 
on the Paper is whether the hon. Mem- 
ber for South Huntingdonshire, in the 
midst of a settlement between this land- 
lord and his tenants, declared publicly 
that Mr. Ponsonby would never settle 
with his tenants; and, whether, in a few 
days afterwards, it was ascertained that 
the hon. Member for South Huntingdon- 
shire and some friends had combined and 
conspired to prevent Mr. Ponsonby 
settling with his tenants ? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I told the 
hon. Member I had no special knowledge 
of the circumstances ; but I took care to 
guard against the inference he appears 
to draw, that my hon. Friend would 
ever recommend any Irish landlord not 
to settle with his tenants. 
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Mr. LANE: As this is a matter of 
great importance to the whole of the 
Southof Ireland, mayI askthe right hon. 
Gentleman whether he will cause some 
authority, say in Cork or in Dublin, to 
inquire into the circumstances under 
which this syndicate intervened between 
landlord and tenants, and bought the 
property over the heads of the tenants 
just as they were about to purchase 
from the landlord ? 

Mr. A.J. BALFOUR: I have already 
stated that, as far as I understand the 
transaction, the position of the tenants 
is in no wise altered; they will now 
be in the same position relatively as 
before. 

Mr. LANE: I am sorry to press the 
matter, but it is so vitally important 
that I wish to ask the right hon. Gentle- 
man if he does not think the position 
of the tenants very much altered when, 
instead of being on the point of settling 
with their landlord— 

*Mr. SPEAKER: Order, order. That 
is clearly a matter of opinion, which 
cannot form the subject of a question. 

Mr. LANE: I beg to give notice 
that I will ask the question to-morrow. 

Mr. J. O’?CONNOR (Tipperary, 8.): 
I beg to ask the right hon. Gentleman 
whether, before he gave such a character 
to the hon. Member for South Hunting- 
donshire, he was aware that the hon. 
Gentleman was Chairman of a Com- 
mittee, the principle of whose operations 
was to prevent settlements between 
landlords and their tenants. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I have no 
ground for thinking that at all. I 
believe my hon Friend is connected with 
a Committee, the object of which is to 
prevent the Plan of Campaign succeed- 
ing. I do not think the hon, Gentle- 
man has given an accurate description 
of the Committee. 

Mr. FLYNN (Cork, N.): Is it not a 
fact that in the City of Cork the hon. 
Member for South Huntingdonshire 
made use of the language ascribed to 
him ? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I am a very 
inadequate reader of the newspapers, 
and have not seen the report. 


THE SPECIAL COMMISSION. 

Mr. COX (Clare, E.): I beg to ask 
the Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieu- 
tenant of Ireland whether the solicitor 
for the defence of the Irish Members 
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before the Special Commission has made 
an application to the Irish Office for in- 
formation as to the whereabouts of the 
informer Oullinane, for the purpose of 
having him served with a subpona to 
appear before the Special Commission ; 
and what reply has been sent? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I am given 
to understand that the letter from 
Messrs. Lewis on the subject referred to 
in the question was received at the Irish 
Office in Queen Street, and has been 
forwarded to Dublin, where it will no 
doubt be dealt with without unnecessary 
delay. 

Mr. COX: I beg to ask the Chief 
Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant of 
Ireland, having regard to his statement 
that the Government would allow facili- 
ties to both the parties before the 
Special Commission, whether it is true 
that the police at Quin and Clooney, 
county Clare, tore down placards 
announcing a public collection in aid of 
the fund for the defence of the Irish 
Members befvre the Commission ; and, 
if so, by what authority ? 

Mz. A. J. BALFOUR: The Constabu- 
lary authorities report that it appears 
that four copies of the placard in ques- 
tion were taken down. The collection 
was announced as being made under 
the auspices of a suppressed branch of 
the League. 

Mr. COX: May I ask whether the 
placards had not been issued by the 
central branch in Dublin, which is not 
suppressed ? 

nr. A. J. BALFOUR: I cannot 
answer that question, but the placard 
was torn down as being an attempt to 
revive the League in that district. 

Mr. SEXTON: Is this attempt to 
prevent the defendants from raising 
funds for their defence to be taken as an 
instance of equal facilities to both par- 
ties. 

Mr. A.J. BALFOUR: No attempt 
has been made, or can, or.will be made 
to prevent the raising of such funds. 

Mr. SEXTON: I beg to ask the 
Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland whether he will lay upon the 
Table a copy of the written applications 
of the solicitors of the prisoner Tracy for 
leave to visit him in Belfast Gaol ? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: The Prison 
Board inform me that it would be inex- 
pedient to establish a precedent of the 
kind suggested in the question. They 
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add that the grounds on which the soli- 
citors made their request to see the pri- 
soner were chiefly owing to alleged in- 
justice of sentence. This is a matter 
upon which every prisoner has a right 
to memorialize the Lord Lieutenant at 
any time, and this course was pointed 
out to the solicitors as the proper one. 
The Board saw no reason to relax their 
rules in this case, as they had strong 
reason for believing that the alleged pur- 
pose of the interview was not bond fide. 

Mr. SEXTON: Does the right hon. 
Gentleman not consider it would be 
advisable for every prisoner wishing to 
memorialize the Lord Lieutenant to have 
the assistance of a solicitor ? 

Mr. A. J. Batrour did not reply. 


THE ROYAL MILITARY ACADEMY. 

Mr. WOODALL (Hanley): I beg to 
ask the Financial Secretary to the War 
Office whether it is a fact that under 
the Regulations of the Royal Military 
Academy and Royal Military College 
the contribution payable for a cadet 
whose father is serving in the Army or 
Navy varies from £80 for the son of a 
General or Admiral to £40 for the son 
of a junior commissioned officer, but 
that a warrant officer whose son gains 
admission into Woolwich or Sandhurst. 
is required to pay £150 a year, the 
sum required for the son of a private 
gentleman ; and, if this be true, whether 
he will reconsider the decision which 
thus excludes non-commissioned officers 
from the privileges allowed to com- 
missioned members of both Services, of 
paying proportionately graduated con- 
tributions for their sons who may be 


-cadets ? 


Mr. BRODRICK: Provision has not 
been made in the Regulations for the 
admission of the sons of warrant and 
non-commissioned officers to the Royal 
Military Academy or Royal Military 
College at a reduced rate, because it has 
been considered that the great expense 
of the preliminary education would 
deter such candidates from presenting 
themselves. Should, however, such a 
case occur in practice, my right hon. 
Friend would be quite ready to con- 
sider the advisability of amending the 
warrant. 


DOVER CONVICT PRISON, 
Mr. H. H. FOWLER (Wolverhamp- 
ton): I beg to ask the Under Secretary 
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of State for the Home Department 
what has been the cost of the Convict 
Prison at Dover; how many prisoners 
are at present confined in that prison ; 
and on what public works are convicts 
sentenced to penal servitude now em- 
ployed ? 

Mr. STUART WORTLEY : The ex- 
penditure on the prison up to date, in- 
eluding about £13,000 for the purchase 
of the land, has been £61,807, 15s. 4d. ; 
102 prisoners are at present con- 
fined there. At Chatham, Portland, 
and Portsmouth convicts are now being 
employed on various works for the War 
Office and Admiralty Departments, such 
‘@s quarrying stone, defences, field- 
works, harbour extension works, dock- 
yard buildings, and torpedo buildings. 
At Portsmouth the Victoria Barracks 
are being built by convict labour. 


EDUCATION IN THE BLACK 
COUNTRY. 


Me. OCUNINGHAME GRAHAM 
(Lanark, N.W.): I beg to ask the Vice 
President of the Committee of Council 
on Education whether his attention has 
been called to a statement in the Star 
newspaper, that Miss Caroline Cox, a 
nailmaker of Halesowen, now 15 years 
of age, is unable to say her alphabet; 
that she left school at 12 without pass- 
ing any examination; and, that she is 
still without the opportunity of acquir- 
ing the most rudimentary cducation ; 
whether he will cause an inquiry to be 
made into this statement; and whether 
there is an ample provision of night 
schools in the Dudley district ? 

*Sr W. HART DYKE: I know 
nothing of the case to which the hon. 
Member refers. If he can procure some 
more definite information as to the resi- 
dence and antecedents of this young 
lady, I will endeavour to obtain some 
information from the local authorities. 
Meanwhile I find the place mentioned 
in the question is not in the Dudley 
district. 

Mr. CUNINGHAME GRAHAM: 
Is the right hon. Gentleman aware that 
the village of Halesowen, where this 
young lady came from, is only a mile 
and a half outside the Dudley district ? 

Mz. BROOKE ROBINSON (Dudley): 
As I know something of Dudley, I am 
able to say that Halesowen is in no way 
‘under the control of the local authorities 
of Dudley. 


{Maron 14, 1889} 
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IRISH TITHE RENT-CHARGE. 


Mr. PATRICK O’BRIEN (Tippe- 
rary, N.): I beg to ask the Ohancellor 
of the Exchequer, whether it is the fact 
that landed of ete in Ireland, whose 
incomes have been largely reduced, in 
numerous cases by one-half, by the 
Land Commission, are still required to 
pay the full tithe rent-charge fixed on 
their unreduced rentals; and, if so, 
whether the Government intend taking 
measures to regulate this charge to the 
reduced rentals ? 

Taz CHANCELLOR or raz EX- 
OHEQUER (Mr. Goscuen, St. George’s, 
Hanover Square): Itis a fact that landed 
proprietors in Ireland are still required 
to pay the full tithe rent-charge on 
their estates. The Government cannot 
admit that tithe rent charge, which is a 
first charge on the land having priority 
over all others, should be regulated in 
proportion to rent. The question of 
charges on Irish land generally is one 
of much delicacy and complexity, but it 
is one on which I could express no 
opinion until I felt sure that such 
opinion could be followed by legis- 
lation. 


EVIOTION OF CARETAKERS. 


Mz. J. F. X.O’BRIEN (Mayo, 8.): I 
beg to ask the Chief Secretary to the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland whether, on 
the estate of Mr. George Moore, of 
Ballintubber, County Mayo, four care- 
takers were, on the 8th inst., illegally 
evicted by the Sheriffon a chairman’s 
decree, without summons or warrant 
from a magistrate; and, three of the 
parties having retaken possession, will 
the police be restrained from interfering 
in the matter, leaving the landlord to 
his legal remedy ? 

Mz. A. J. BALFOUR: I am informed 
that three, not four, caretakers were 
evicted on the property referred to. I 
understand that the evictions were fully 
carried out in accordance with the law. 
The persons have gone back into pos- 
session, and the agent proposes taking 
his legal remedy forthwith. 


CLASSIFICATION OF TRISH 
PRISONERS. 
Mr. WILLIAM CORBET (Wicklow, 
E.): I beg to ask the Chief Secretary to 
the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland whether 
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it is true that prisoners in Ireland are 
‘¢ classed ’’ for exercise, and that first 
offenders are not required to exercise 
with those who have been convicted 
more than once ; and whether this rule 
is put in force in regard to prisoners 
under the Criminal Law and Procedure 
(Ireland) Act. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: The General 
Prisons Board report that the instruc- 
tions to Governors of Irish Prisons are 
as stated in the question, and, unless on 
medical grounds, no exception is recog- 
nized in regard to convicted criminal 
prisoners. 


GRANTS IN AID TO PROVINCIAL 
COLLEGES. 


Mr. MUNDELLA (Sheffield, Bright- 
side): I beg to ask the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer if he is now prepared to 
state the names of the gentlemen who 
are to serve on the Oommittee to 
consider the distribution of the grants 
in aid to provincial Colleges ; and if he 
can state the aggregate amount of the 
proposed grants ? 

*Mrx. GOSCHEN : The Committee will 
consist of the hon. Baronet the Member 
for the University of London, the hon. 
Member for South Manchester, the 
hon. Member for the Prestwich Division 
of Lancashire, Dr. Percival, head master 
of Rugby, and the Rev. G. F. Browne 
(hon. Fellow of St. Catherine’s College, 
Cambridge). The Vote, which will 
appear in the Estimates of this year, for 
‘* University Colleges in Great Britain,” 
amounts to £15,000. 


THE METROPOLITAN BOARD OF 
WORKS. 


Mr. PICKERSGILL (Bethnal Green 
8.W.): I beg to ask the hon. Member 
for the Knutsford Division of Cheshire, 
as representing the Metropolitan Board 
of Works, whether the Board will post- 
pone the consideration of any further 
gs of pensions to officers of the 

oard, and leave the question to be de- 
cided by the London County Council ? 


Mr. Tatron Eczrton was not present, 
and 

Mr.*“PICKERSGILL said: As the 
representative of the Metropolitan Board 
is not here, may I ask the President of 
the Local Government Board whether 
Her Majesty’s Government will not 


Mr. William Corbet 
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attempt, by means of legislation, t® 
prevent this Board in its last hours of 
existence granting exorbitant pensions 
to a number of its officers ? 

*Mr. RITCHIE: The hon. Member 
can scarcely be serious in inviting the 
Government to attempt to legislate in 
regard to matters which must occur, if 
at all, between now and the 3lst of the 
month. 


Nyassa. 


THE CONVEYANCE OF THE AUSTRA- 
LIAN MAILS. 


Mr. HENNIKER HEATON (Can- 
terbury): I beg to ask the Postmaster 
General what is the cause of the delay 
in submitting to the House the contract 
for the conveyance of the Australian 
mails; and, at what date were the terms 
of the contract arranged ? 

*Mr. RAIKES: The terms of the 
Australian Mail Contracis were arranged 
in 1887. The Governments of New 
South Wales, Victoria, and South Aus- 
tralia have formally confirmed them, but 
a question is still pending respecting 
the time tables framed under these 
Contracts, and I have found it necessary 
to take the opinion of the Law Officers. 
of the Crown before I can submit the 
contracts for the approva! of the House. 


LAKE NYASSA. 


Mr. BUCHANAN (Edinburgh, W.): 
I beg to ask the Under Secretary 
of State for Foreign Affairs whether 
it is true that a Portuguese Mili- 
tary Expedition under Lieutenant Car- 
doso has reached Lake Nyassa, and 
has occupied the territory near Ma- 
ponda, on the borders of that lake; 
and, whether Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment will inform the Portuguese Go- 
vernment that they refuse to recog- 
nize any assertion of territorial sove- 
reignty by Portugal in the Nyassa 
region, and demand the withdrawal of 
the expedition ? 

*Tue UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE ror FOREIGN AFFAIRS 
(Sir J. Fzravsson, Manchester, N.E.) : 
We have received no fresh information 
regarding the expedition since, in the de- 
bate on the Address, I stated the views of 
Her Majesty’s Government on the sub- 
ject. We have no positive information. 
that it has reached Lake Nyassa, but 
there is little doubt that it has. Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government are watching with. 
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some anxiety the progress of an armed 
expedition into the neighbourhood of 
British settlements, and they have 
warned the Portuguese Government of 
the existence of British interests on the 
lake which they cannot suffer to be dis- 
turbed or imperilled, but the object of the 
expedition has been stated by the Portu- 
guese Government to be peaceful, and as 
it has not as yet touched any territory 
under British sovereignty or protecto- 
rate we have no right to demand its 
withdrawal. 


RICHMOND BARRACKS. 


Cavtain SELWYN (Cambridge, 
Wisbeach): I beg to ask the Secretary 
of State for War whether it is a fact, 
as stated in Dr. Barr’s letter to the 
Times of 9th March, that 


“There was a great deal of sickness in the 
Richmond Vrison. ‘The General Prisons Board 
of Ireland, to whom the health of the prisoners 
is a matter uf the deepest concern, have recently 
closed this prison ;’’ 


and whether a detachment of the 
Queen’s Regiment, now quartered in 
the Royal Barracks, Dublin, is being 
moved this week into the same un- 
healthy building? 

*Mr. BRODRICK: I cannot answer 
for the sanitary condition of the Rich- 
mond Prison while under the Prisons 
Board; but since it has been occupied 
by troops the military authorities in 
Ireland report that they have been very 
healthy. The detachment now in Wel- 
lington Barracks (the building referred 
to) is to be moved to-day to Linen Hall 
Barracks to make room for a detach- 
ment of the West Surrey Regiment 
from the Royal Barracks, who had to 
be moved while certain demolitions are 
taking place there, which are regarded 
as of essential importance to the 

eneral sanitary condition of the Royal 

arracks. 


Mr. SWIFT MAC NEILL (Donegal, | 


§.): Was any alteration made in the sani- 
tary condition of Richmond Barracks at 
the time of its conversion from a prison 
into barracks ? 

*Mr. BRODRICK: No structural 
alterations have been made, but some 
are in contemplation. 

Mr. MAC NEILL: In fact, troops are 
to be sent to a place which was discon- 
tinued as a prison because of the bad 
drainage? 


{Maron 14, 1889} 
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ARABI PASHA. 


Mr. WILLIAM REDMOND (Fer- 
managh, N.): I beg to ask the Under 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs 
whether it is true that Arabi Pasha, 
who is detained at Colombo, has com- 
plained that the climate there is injuring 
his health; and, whether the Govern- 
ment will consider the advisability of 
removing Arabi to a more suitable 
country, or of letting him go home to 


Egypt ? 

*Sir J. FERGUSSON: We have 
not received any complaint from Arabi 
Pasha that the climate is injuring his 
health. Her Majesty’s Government 
cannot undertake to press the Govern- 
ment of Egypt to allow him to return 
there, as they believe that his presence 
in Egypt would be inconsistent with the 
public interests. 

Mr. W. REDMOND: Might I ask 
whether the Government intended that 
this unfortunate gentleman should be 
in exile for the whole of his life ? 

*Sir J. FERGUSSON : I am not ina 
position to give an answer to that 
question. 

Mr. W. REDMOND: Will the right 
hon. Gentleman say whether there is 
not a feeling widely prevalent in Egypt 
that it would tend greatly to the restora- 
tion of good order and good govern- 
ment in that country if Arabi were 
allowed to return ? 


*Mr. SPEAKER: Order, order! 


THE FRENCH PROTESTANT CHURCH, 

Mr. LABOUCHERE (Northamp- 
ton): I beg to ask Mr. Attorney 
General what steps have been taken 
pending the approval of a new 
scheme by the Court of Chancery to 
ensure the safe custody of the library of 
the French Protestant Church, and whe- 
ther it has been removed to Guildhall ; 
and whether, in view of the death of 
the Pasteur Daugars, and the doubts 
which have arisen as to the legal con- 
stitution of the present Consistorie, any 
steps will be taken to prevent the elec- 
tion of another pasteur until the legal 
powers of the Consistorie have been 
ascertained ? 

*Tus ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir R. 
E. Wessrer, Isle of Wight): Pend- 
ing the approval of a new scheme by the 
Chancery Division, the hooks referred to 
by the hon. Member have been kept in 
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the same room in the neighbourhood of 
Tottenham Court Road, near the place 
in which the services are temporarily 
conducted, and they are, I believe, in 
safe custody. Careful inquiries are 
from time to time made. Under my 
direction an application was made some 
months ago to the Chancery Division to 
determine whether a legal consistory 
now exists. That case already stands 
for argument. In consequence of the 
death of M. Daugars I have directed an 
application to be made to expedite the 
hearing of the case. The acting consis- 
tory have only appointed a pastor tem- 

orarily. From communications received 
T believe that they will not proceed to 
fill the office permanently until the 
question has been determined whether 
they are a legally constituted consistory 
or not. 


JOINT STOCK COMPANIES. 


Mr. J. CHAMBERLAIN (Birming- 
ham, W.): I beg to ask the First Lord 
of the Treasury when the Returns re- 
lating to Joint Stock Companies, for 
which an Address was agreed to on 
18th June 1888, and which were pro- 
mised by him on the 11th December, 
will be laid upon the Table of the 
House ? 

*Tue FIRST LORD or roe TREA- 
SURY (Mr. W. H. Sirs, Strand, 
Westminster): I regret that delay has 
taken place in the issue of these Returns, 
but I am assured that they will be cir- 
culated on Wednesday next. 


THE AUSTRALIAN SQUADRON. 


Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE (Bradford, 
Qentral): I beg to ask the First Lord of 
the Treasury whether it is true that the 
Colony of Queensland has refused to 
contribute its share towards the cost of 
building the cruisers for the Australian 
Squadron ; whether this refusal of one 
of the Australian Colonies to be a party 
to the agreement relieves the other 
Colonies from their obligations ; whether 
these other Colonies have agreed to con- 
tribute in spite of the refusal of Queens- 
land; and whether the share of the 
contribution of Queensland will fall 
upon the Imperial Government ? 

Baron H. pz WORMS: The Oolony 
of Queensland has not yet passed the 
necessary Act for securing its contribu- 
tion towards the cost of the building of 
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the cruisers for the Australian Squadron, 
but it is confidently anticipated that be- 
fore the first payment becomes due she 
will have joined the other Ovlonies. 
As to the second and third paragraphs 
of the right hon. Gentleman’s Question, 
all the Colonies with the exception of 
Queensland have already bound them- 
selves to carry out the agreement by 
passing the necessary Acts, and I may 
add that the greater number of them 
have specially urged Her Majesty’s 
Government to proceed with the con- 
struction of the ships, notwithstanding 
the fact that Queensland has not yet 
signified heradherence. As regards the 
last paragraph of the question, as 
already stated, it is not anticipated that 
this{ question will arise. It would, 
therefore, be premature to express any 
opinion on the subject at present. 


of Prisoners, §e. 


IRELAND—TREATMENT OF PRISONERS 
UNDER THE CRIMINAL LAW PRO- 
CEDURE ACT—TREATMENT OF MR. 
O'BRIEN. 

Mr. CRAIG (Neweastle-upon-Tyne) : 
I beg to ask the First Lord of the Trea- 
sury whether the Government will 
consenttothe appointment of a Select 
Committee to inquire into the prison 
treatment of persons committed under 
““The Criminal Law Procedure (Ire- 
land) Act, 1°87” ? 

*Mr. W. H.SMITH: No, Sir. The 
Government, while seeing no grounds for 
any investigation of the kind, would have 
no objection to it so far as they are 
personally concerned ; but they do not 
think a Committee of the House of 
Commons consisting of political parti- 
zans would be a satisfactory tribunal 
for determining a question with regard 
to which there has been and is much 
envenomed controversy. 

Mr. SEXTON (Belfast, W.): I wish 
to ask the right hon. Gentleman whether 
he has any objection to allowing us any 
means of finally determining questions as 
to matters of fact with regard tothe prison 
treatment of Mr. W. O’Brien, as the 
Chief Secretary for Ireland has ques- 
tioned the accuracy of the statements 
which I made inthe House yesterday, 
and the accuracy of which | am pre- 
pared to prove ? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I should like 
to know what the investigation sug- 
gested by the hon. Member is to be. I 
think there would be a great advantage 
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in having an investigation into many 
things in Ireland. For example, I 
should like to have an investigation in 
regard to the intimidation exercised on 
Irish prison officials. I should like to 
know what sort of inquiry the hon. Gen- 
tleman desires. 

Mr. SEXTON: As the right hon. 
Gentleman has questioned my veracity, 
and as I am prepared to maintain it, I 
will accept either a Committee of the 
House or a public inquiry on oath. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: No; I never 
questioned the veracity of the hon. 
Gentleman; but I did question the 
prudence of the hon. Gentleman in rely- 
ing upon the statement in the Freeman’s 
Journal. 

Mr. SEXTON: The question has not 
been answered. I said that I would 
accept a Committee of the House or any 
public inquiry on oath. Which of them 
will the right hon. Gentleman give ? 


Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: The Leader 
of the House has said that he does not 
think a Committee of the House is a 
proper tribunal, and I agree with him 
in that respect ; and the constitution of 
any other tribunal is not an easy 
matter. 

Sm W. HARCOURT (Derby): I 
must put a question to the First Lord 
of the Treasury, who has said that a 
Committee of the House is not an ex- 
pedient tribunal. I understand that 
there is an issue of fact on a very im- 
portant matter between the Chief 
Secretary for Ireland and the hon. 
Member. The hon. Member has made 
a statement, and the only answer which 
the right hon. Gentleman makes is that 
he has taken it from the Freeman’s 
Journal, which happens te be the 
authority on which the right hon. 
Gentleman himself drew up a memor- 
andum. What I wish to ask is whether 
a Minister of the Crown is entitled to 
say——( Cries of ‘‘ Order!” ] I am en- 
tirely in order. I would ask whether a 
Minister of the Crown is entitled to give 
that sort of denial which the right hon. 
Gentleman has given? Cries of 
“« Order.”’] Perhapsthe noble Lord (Vis- 
count Oranborne) will allow the Speaker 
to call me to order, and not do it him- 
self. I wish to ask the First Lord ofthe 
Treasury whether he will give any 
method whatever of ascertaining 
whether the point-blank denials of the 
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Chief Secretary for Jreland are or are 
not well founded ? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: The right 
hon. Gentleman must be aware that it 
has been the unhappy lot, not only of 
myself but of most of my predecessors, 
often to make statements in this House 
at variance with those made by hon. 
Gentlemen below the Gangway. I think 
he will admit that if every time such a 
collision of opinion occured a public 
inquiry had been granted, the kingdom 
would not have sufficed to supply the 
tribunals. I should like to know what 
tribunal the hon. Gentleman would sug- 
gest before I give any answer. 

Mr. SEXTON: I appeal to you, Mr. 
Speaker. The contention is not one as 
to matters of opinion, but as to matters 
of fact determinable by evidence. And 
the right hon. Gentleman having stated 
yesterday that the declaration I made to 
the House is untrue, I, being prepared 
to prove it, ask you, Sir, whether I am 
not entitled to claim from him some 
means of proving the statement I 


‘made ? 


*Mr. SPEAKER: That is not a ques- 
tion of order upon which I can be called 
in. The matter at issue must be 
decided as the House thinks proper. 

Mr. CONDON (Tipperary, E.): Per- 
haps I may be allowed to say a word or 
two on the subject. 

*Mr. SPEAKER: There is no Ques- 
tion before the House; but if the hon. 
Member desires to make a personal 
statement on the point that he informed 
me yesterday he wished to make he 
may do so by the indulgence of the 
House. 

Mr. CONDON: That was just what 
Lam asking. I desire the indulgence 
of the House to make a _ personal 
explanation. The Chief Secretary, refer- 
ring to Mr. Sexton’s version of the 
O’Brien incident yesterday, said, ‘‘ As he 
had repeated that calumny, he (Mr, 
Balfour) took this opportunity of again 
giving the most emphatic contradiction 
to every syllable of it.”” Now, Sir, it is 
a matter of public notoriety that I, in 
my capacity of Mayor of Clonmel, have 
sent reports similar to that which 
appeared in the Freeman’s Journal to 
hundreds of persons in this country and 
in Ireland, in reply to inquiries as to 
Mr. O’Brien’s condition and his treat- 
ment in Olonmel Gaol. I may also 
inform the Chief Secretary and 
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the House that it was I who 
furnished the report to the representa- 
tive of the Freeman’s Journal at Clonmel 
as to the treatment received by Mr. 
O’Brien in that prison, and that that 
report was taken down by myself 
in writing from Mr. O’Brien, in the 
presence of Mr. Alderman Hackett, a 
visiting justice, appointed by the Grand 
Jury to look after prisoners in Clonmel 
Gaol, and also in the presence of the 
chief warder Gough. Ifthe right hon. 
Gentleman grants the inquiry now 
asked for, and which I asked for over a 
month ago in replying to the letter 
addressed by the Chief Secretary to 
‘‘ My dear Mr. Armytage,” and to which 
the right hon. Gentleman did not deign 
or dare to reply, I am prepared to prove 
every syllable that appeared in the report 
in the Freeman’s Journal. I would then 
show to the country whether the Chief 
Secretary was more accurate in his 
denial yesterday than he was in his 
statement to the Dublin banqueters, 
when he said that Mr. O’Brien not only 
threw all obstacles in the way of allow- 
ing himself to be medically examined, 
but absolutely refused to allow himself 
to be examined. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: It appears to 
me that the personal explanation of the 
hon. Gentleman is of a somewhat 
aggressive and argumentative character. 
I can only repeat to the House what I 
said before—namely, that, as far jas I 
am concerned, I see a great advantage 
in having an adequate and independent 
inquiry which should not merely em- 
brace the particular allegations over 
which this conversation has spread, but 
which should also investigate the whole 
question of the extent and method in 
which intimidation has been practised 
upon prison officials in Ireland. There 
is, however, a great difficulty in con- 
stituting a tribunal of such a kind as 
would meet with confidence on all sides. 
I have myself given great attention to 
the subject, and I have always given up 
the attempt in despair. But if hon. 
Members opposite make a suggestion 
that will command the favour of the 
House, no difficulty will be placed in 
the way. 

Mr. BIGGAR: Perhaps I may ask 
the First Lord of the Treasury whether 
he will propose a Bill for the appoint- 
ment of a Commission of J udges? 

*Mr. SPEAKER: Order, order! 


Mr. Condon 
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Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE (Edin~ 
burgh, Mid Lothian) : Sir, as a direct 
issue of fact has been raised between 
the Chief Secretary for Ireland and 
the hon, Gentleman the Lord Mayor 
of Dublin upon a matter of great conse- 
quence concerning the treatment of an 
hon. Member of this House now in 
prison, and as a mode of inquiry bya 
Committee of this House has been pro- 
posed by the Lord Mayor of Dublin and 
has been declined by Her Majesty’s 
Government, not on the ground that the 
inquiry is an improper thing, but on the 
ground that in their opinion that is not 
a fit organ for the inquiry, I will ask 
Her Majesty’s Government whether, 
having declined to accept the mode 
suggested, they are prepared to propose 
any other mode of inquiry. 


H.M.S. “SULTAN.” 


Iorp CHARLES BERESFORD 
(Marylebone): I wish to ask the First; 
Lord of the Admiralty for the latest 
news with regard to H.M.S Sultan ? 

*Lorp G. HAMILTON: I received a 
telegram last night from the Commander- 
in-Chief as follows :— 

“Work on Sultan has been delayed by 
breaking down of pumps and heavy swell. 
Hope, however, to make an attempt to float 
ship to-morrow morning.” 

This morning I received a further tele- 
gram— 

‘‘Heavy north-east gale. High sea forced 

Sultan off the rock. Sank 11.45. Upper works 
visible above water. No loss x life. Ships 
returning into harbour.’’ 
I have directed the Commander-in-Chief 
to ascertain the extent and position of 
the damage, and then, if practicable, we 
hope to raise her. 

Coronet NOLAN (Galway): Is the 
Sultan the ship in connection with which 
a Supplementary Estimate of £45,000 
was issued this morning ? 


*Lorp GEORGE HAMILTON: Yes. 


METROPOLITAN BOARD OF WORKS. 

Me. H. L. W. LAWSON (St. 
Pancras, W.): I wish to ask the Presi- 
dent of the Local Government Board 
whether he is aware that the Metro- 
politan Board of Works will to-morrow 
open tenders for several hundred 
thousand pounds for the Blackwall 
Tunnel scheme, and whether the Local 
Government Board can do anything to 
postpone that step until the County 
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Council are able to consider whether 
that great expenditure is necessary or 
desirable ? 

*Mr. RITCHIE: The hon. Member 
for Dundee informed me last night that 
the Metropolitan Board of Works pro- 
posed to take this step, which was the 
first information I had on this subject. 
The Local Government Board have no 
authority or power to interfere if the 
Metropolitan Board of Works should 
act in the way suggested by the hon. 
Member; but I cannot help saying that 
in my opinion, if the Metropolitan 
Board of Works do proceed to enter on 
contracts of the nature mentioned by 
the hon. Gentleman, they would be 
taking a course which is much to be 
regretted. : 

rn. LAWSON : If the Metropolitan 
Board of Works conclude the contract 
in question, will the right hon. Gentle- 
man introduce legislation rendering it 
null and void ? 

*Mr. RITCHIE: I cannot undertake 
to introduce retrospective legislation of 
the character suggested, inasmuch as the 
Board of Works would only have been 
acting in the exercise of their statutory 
powers. I propose to take a course 
which I am not usually anxious to do 
in cases where the Local Government 
Board have no power of interference. I 
propose to address a communication to 
the Metropolitan Board of Works sug- 
gesting that they had better defer the 
action proposed to be taken until the 
County Council have had time to con- 
sider the matter. 

Mr. PICKERSGILL (Bethnal Green, 
S.W.): With reference to the announce- 
ment just made by the right hon. Gen- 
tleman, I beg to ask whether, in his 
proposed communication to the Metro- 
politan Board of Works, he will also 
refer to the question of pensions? 

*Mr. RITCHIE: I think, in the in- 


terests of the larger question of the pro- | d 


posed contract, it would be advisable to 
confine the communication of the Local 
Government Board to that subject, and 
not to enter upon the subject of pen- 
sions. 


BUSINESS OF THE HOUSE. 

Mr. CHILDERS (Edinburgh, S.): I 
wish toask the First Lord ofthe Admiralty 
with reference to the business of this 
evening, whether he pro to take 
that part of the Estimates which has 
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reference to shipbuilding ; and whether 
he will take Votes as to which we 
have been promised but have not yet 
received details? 

*Lorv G. HAMILTON: I am much 
obliged to my right hon. Friend for 
putting the question. It is not our 
fault that the details have not been 
issued for they have been a long time 
in the hands of the printers. It would 
I think be convenient to confine the 
discussion to-night on the Votes which 
have no connection with shipbuilding or: 
dockyard administration. 

Mr. H. H. FOWLER (Wolver- 
hampton): I wish to ask the First Lord 
of the Treasury whether there is any 
legal necessity that the Vote on Account 
of the Civil Service should be included 
in the Money Bill which must be passed 
before March 31 ? 

*Mr. W. H. SMITH: The right hon. 
Gentleman’s experience at the Treasury 
has no doubt informed him that it is: 
necessary in order to comply with the 
law that the Supplementary Estimates 
and the Vote for the pay of the Army 
and Navy should be included in a 
Money Bill, which must receive the 
Royal Assent in sufficient time to allow 
of issues to be made from the Ex- 
chequer before the end of the current 
financial year ; but his question suggests 
that the same absolute legal necessity 
does not extend to the Vote on Account 
for Civil Services, and that issues may 
be made from the Exchequer for those 
services before they are authorized by 
statute. There is precedent for not in- 
cluding in the March Money Bill, Ways. 
and Means voted in respect of Civil Votes 
on Account. I am doubtful as to the 
strict legality of that course; but if it 
be not unlawful it is certainly not in 
accordance with the financial regularity 
which it is the duty of the Government 
to observe, if it is at all possible to. 


0 80. 
Dr. CAMERON (Glasgow, College): 
The right hon. Gentleman stated 
yesterday that the Civil Service Sup- 
plementary Estimates are not io be 
gone into to-night. I see they had 
been put downon the Paper. Does the 
right hon. Gentleman intend to adhere 
to the arrangement ? 

*Mrz. W. H. SMITH: I think I said 
last night that I did not propose to take 
Civil Service Supplementary Estimates 
after 12 o’clock to-night. The last day 
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-on which they can be taken, unless the 
time of private Members is encroached 
upon, is Monday next. I believe it is 
the desire of right hon. Gentlemen 
-opposite that the debate on the Vote on 
Account should be taken on Monday. 
Under these circumstances I hope the 
Supplementary Estimates will be agreed 
to to-night, in order that it will not be 
necessary for us to make any proposal 
to the House for further facilities. 

Dr. CAMERON: Might I ask the 
right hon. Gentleman whether he did 
not most distinctly say yesterday he 
would not take them, and is it fair, now 
that hon. Members have made their 
arrangemefits accordingly, that weshould 
have sprung upon us a very important 
debate? 

Mr. HUNTER (Aberdeen, N.): 
‘Would not the best way out of the 
‘difficulty be to withdraw the remainder 
of the Vote to Sheriff Ivory ? 

*Mr. W. H. SMITH: Itisnotin our 
power todothat. The Supplementary 
Estimate is asked for expenses incurred, 
and we must take the judgment of the 
House on it. I have endeavoured to be 
frank with the hon. Gentleman. I have 
explained the circumstances in which we 
are placed, and if the hon. Gentleman is 
of opinion that, instead of meeting for 
an hour or half an hour after 12 o’clock, 
it is better that the time of private 
Members should be taken, that course 
can be taken. But then the responsibility 
will rest with him. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE: I beg to ask 
whether, supposing an hon. Member 
moved to report Progress after 120’clock, 
if the Naval Estimates had been taken 
before 12, the right hon. Gentleman 
will assent to the Motion. 

*Mr. W. H. SMITH: Iamcompelled 
to take this course by the exigencies of 
the public service. It has been con- 
-sidered better that the House should sit 
for half-an-hour after 12 than encroach 
upon the time of private Members. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE: If any hon. 
Member moves to report Progress after 
12 o’clock in the event of the Navy 
Estimates having been taken, will the 
right hon. Gentleman assent to the 

Motion ? 

*Me. W. H. SMITH: I think it 
would be undesirable, if the majority 
desire tu go on with public business, 
that Progress should be reported at the 
instance of some three orfour Members. 
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Mr. LABOUCHERE: Then I will 
only ask what becomes of the filedge 
that was given by the right hon. Gentle- 
man yesterday ? 

*Mre. W. H. SMITH: Iam adhering 
to that pledge. 


NEW MEMBER SWORN. 
William George Spencer Scott Comp- 
ton (commonly called Earl Compton), 
for the Southern Part of the West 
Riding of the County of York (Barnsley 
Division). 


MOTION. 
—~9 —— 
SITTINGS OF THE HOUSE (EXEMPTION 
FROM THE STANDING ORDER). 

Motion made, and Question put, 

“That the Proceedings of the Committee of 
Supply, if the Committee be sitting at 12 o’clock 
this night, be not interrupted under the Stand- 
ing Order ‘Sittings of the House.’”—(Mr. 
William Henry Smith.) 

The House divided: — Ayes 215; 
Noes 143.—(Division List, No. 18.) 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 
0. 
SUPPLY—REPORT. 


The Report of Committee of Supply 
was brought up and agreed to. 








SUPPLY—COMMITTEE, 
Order for Committee read. 
Motion made, and Question proposed, 


“that Mr. Speaker do now leave the 
Chair.” 


GUNS AND ORDNANCE STORES FOR 
THE NAVAL SERVICE, 


*Mr. DUFF (Banffshire): At the pre- 
sent moment the attention of the country 
is more directed te the new Naval De- 
fence programme than it is to the details 
of administration. As that programme 
will be fully discussed on future oc- 
casions I shall not refer to it, except in- 
cidentally so far as it affects the Motion 
I have to submit to the House. But, 
Sir, the question involved in the subject 
I desire to bring forward is one of such 
vital importance, that I make no apology 
for raising it, and I am glad of an op- 
portunity of doing so when naval affairs 
are receiving a more than usual amount 
of public attention. Sir, everyone at 
all conversant with naval affairs has 
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known for several years that the delay 
in procuring guns and Naval Ordnance 
Stores has been the weakest part of our 
administrative system. Were it ne- 
cessary, I could give the Committee 
endless statistics to prove that vessels, 
otherwise complete, have been kept 
waiting for their guns, but after the 
admission of the First Lord, on Thurs- 
day, ‘that ships have been kept wait- 
ing for months, and in some cases for 
years, for their guns,” I will not in- 
flict figures on the Committee in support 
of what I regard as the complete collapse 
of our bse qye system. In reference 
to the delay attending the delivery of 
guns, the First Lord told us _ that 
there had been a block in the road, 
and that he and the Secretary for War 
had determined to widen the road. 
What we want, in my opinion, is not to 
widen the old road, but to make an en- 
tirely new one. Sir, dealing with the 
Motion I am submitting to the House, 
I desire to remind hon. Members what 
our present system is. The money for 
Naval Ordnance, since last year, has been 
taken in Naval Votes. But the contract 
for guns, and most Naval Ordnance 
Stores, continue to be made by the War 
Office. This creates a dual control, and 
a divided responsibility, fatal to effi- 
ciency, and most detrimental, in my 
opinion, to the public interest. If Iam 
asked how this is to be remedied, I 
reply at once by saying the Admiralty 
ought to adopt the conclusions arrived 
at by the Conference between the Ad- 
miralty and the War Office, held in 
June, 1886, whereby the Admiralty 
undertook to take the entire re- 
sponsibility of providing themselves 
with guns and Ordnance stores. Al- 
though they were only a short time in 
office, Lord Ripon’s Board of Admiralty, 
with the full concurrence of the Director 
of Naval Ordnance, came to the conclu- 
sion that that was the only way out of 
our present difficulty. And although the 
change was not effected when the late 
Board went out of office, yet the prin- 
ciple, as I will presently show, had been 
adopted, and the change was in a fair 
way of being accomplished. But the 
present Board would not undertake 
the responsibility, at the same time 
they fully admit the weakness of the 
existing system. Here is what the First 
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“Our difficulty, and I will be quite frank: 
with the House, is not one of want of funds, or 
of want of shipbuilding power, it is one of gun- 
producing power.” 
That we all know, but what I complain 
of is that the noble Lord’s energy is not 

ual to his frankness. He takes no 
effective steps to improve our gun-pro- 
ducing power. Then, on the same 
occasion, the Secretary to the Ad- 
miralty, in reply to some remarks of 
mine, said— 

‘The hon. Gentleman suggests that we 
should take more money for guns and less for 
ships. They (the Admiralty) had taken as 
much money for guns as the manufactories 
could turn out, and in proof of that the War 
Office would have to return to the ‘Ireasury a 
very large amount of money which they had 
taken for naval armaments this year, and which 
they had been unable to spend. It would, 
therefore, be idle for the Admiralty to take an. 
excessive amount, knowing the difficulty there 
would be in expending the money asked for 
last year.”’ 

So here we have the First Lord of the 
Admiralty, and the Secretary to the 
Admiralty, coming down to the House, 
and telling us, while they are scandal- 
ously short of guns, and at a time when 
they have never turned out more than 
15 guns above 9 inches in diameter in 
any one year, that although they have 
plenty of money, yet they do not know 
how to increase our gun-producing 
power. Sir, I must say, to me this is 
a pitiable, I might say a humiliating, 
admission. Here are we, the greatest 
mechanical and manufacturing country 
in the world, turning out guns for half 
the Foreign Navies in the world, yet 
when we want guns forourown Navy, the 
authorities of the Admiralty quietly fold 
their arms, and say, ‘‘ ‘Though we have 
plenty of money, yet we can’t get the 
guns.” This is what the administrative 
capacity of the First Lord and the 
commercial genius of the Secretary of 
the Admiralty have brought us to! Sir, 
there used to be a saying in my day in 
the Navy that there was no such word 
as ‘‘can’t” on board a man-of-war. I 
fear the determination to overcome diffi- 
culties which that saying implies, though 
still retained in the Navy, is not to be 
found controlling the policy of the pre- 
sent Board of Admiralty. Now, Sir, the 
difficulties the Admiralty have to over- 
come are not, in my opinion, insur- 
mountable—they involve some responsi- 
bility and require some administrative 
capacity, such as we have a right to 
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expect in a First Lord of the Admiralty. 
All you have to do is to go into the 
market for your guns, make your own 
ontract for them, just as you do for 
your ships and your engines. I do not 
suggest this on my own responsibility ; 
it was the system which, as I have said, 
the late Board had agreed to adopt in 
accordance with the recommendation of 
the Conference to which I have referred, 
confirmed in its main principles by an 
Interdepartmental Committee on which 
the War Office, Admiralty, and Trea- 
sury were represented. The whole 
departmental correspondence which led 
to the Naval Ordnance Vote being taken 
in the Navy Estimates is contained in 
the Appendix to the 5th Report of the 
Army Estimates Committee of 1887. It 
is full of valuable information on this 
subject ; and Ido not think any work 
which the Committee so ably presided 
over by the noble Lord the Member for 
Paddington has done will be more use- 
ful in exposing, as this correspondence 
does, the hopeless confusion which pre- 
vails under the existing dual system. 
Whoever peruses these Papers impar- 
tially will understand the cause of the 
delay in the delivery of our guns and 
the disaster the present system would 
inevitably bring about in time of war. 
I must also say that, in my opinion, the 
War Office comes very well out of the 
existing muddle, as the Papers show 
that the entire responsibility for not 
adopting the Committee recommenda- 
tion is due to the timidity of the present 
Board of Admiralty. The reasons for 
adopting the Resolution I am submitting 
to the House are co amply sustained in 
the Papers I have alluded to that I must 
briefly refer to them, and will, in doing 
80, give a short statement of what 
occurred. In December, 1884, the 
Director of Artillery, General Alderson, 
revives an old discussion as to the desi- 
rability of the Admiralty taking the 
responsibility of providing their own 
guns and warlike stores. He says— 


‘“‘ The great changes which have taken place 
since 1868, amounting to almost a revolution in 
our armaments, have tended to accentuate the 
importance of making the Admiralty entirely 
responsible (as indeed they are at this moment 
partially so) for the provision of all warlike 
material required for the Navy. . . It is high 
time that the system detrimental to both Ser- 
vices should he brought to an end, especially 
now the completion of naval armaments is 
becoming more and more urgent. The responsi- 
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bility heretofore has been dangerously divided, 
and I can only repeat that such a division of 
responsibility is certain to lead to great ineon- 
venience in any case, and to absolute disaster 
in case of war.’ 
General Alderson explains further on— 
“That if the Admiralty take their own 
money they will of course make their own 
contracts.”” 


After this date there is a long corre- 
spondence between Admiralty and War 
Office, and partly on account of changes 
of Government the contemplated altera- 
tion in the system is delayed. In the 
spring of 1886 the Colisngwood’s guns 
burst, and that led to the revival of the 
subject. The matter was fully discussed 
at Lord Ripon’s Board of Admiralty, of 
which I was then a member; a decision 
was arrived at that a radical change was 
required in the then existing system. 
This led to a conference between the 
Admiralty and War Office which recom- 
mended the change, only effected last 
year, of the transfer of the Naval Ord- 
nance Vote from Armyto Navy Estimates 
They further said they approved the 
views of General Alderson, T hich have 
just quoted, that the Admiralty should 
make their own contracts. These views 
wereapproved by Lord Riponand hiscol- 
leagues. I should, perhaps, mention that 
my right hon. Friend, Mr. Hibbert, pre- 
sided at the Conference—he is a gentle- 
man well known in the House, and his 
approval of the scheme will I am sure 
be accepted by many hon. Members as 
an assurance that it was financially and 
administratively sound. Admiral Hop- 
kins, then Director of Naval Ordnance, 
was prepared to take the responsibility 
of ordering guns directly fror. the trade. 
No doubt in sanctioning this change the 
Board did undertake a serious responsi- 
bility. But what was felt by Lord 
Ripon and his colleagues, was that there 
would be a still greater responsibility in 
continuing a system which had so con- 
spicuously failed. The Conference I 
have referred to was followed by an 
Interdepartmental Committee, in which 
the Treasury was represented. They 
confirm the views adopted at the Con- 
ference. I will read the paragraph in 
their Report which to the Resolution 
refers— 

“In regard to the provision of future sup- 
plies, it is agreed that the Admiralty shall an- 
nually furnish to the War Office notice of their 
. requirements for warlike stores of all 

inds, in time for the preparation of the Esti- 
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mates, in order that the War Office may 
state the extent to which the requirements of 
the Navy can be met from the Government 
establishments at the date to be settled between 
the two departments for delivery; but it will 
be understood that the private trade may be 
resorted to by the Admiralty, not merely for 
articles which the War Office cannot supply 
within the required time, but on due notice 
to the office, for any articles which may be 
obtained by the requisite dates more cheaply 
from the private trade.’’ 


So far as heavy guns are concerned the 
present Admiralty have paid no atten- 
tion to that recommendation. In the 
correspondence every possible objection 
is raised by the Admiralty to carrying 
out the Committee’s recommendation. 
It is quite clear to me that the present 
Board never realized the intention of 
their predecessors. What the late 
Board contemplated was thie. They 
would go to the War Office in the first 
instance and say, we want so many 
guns by the end of the next two years, 
say 100 guns, how many can you let 
us have? Woolwich might reply. ‘‘ We 
can let you have 20.” These would be 
ordered by the Admiralty direct from 
Woolwich ; but regarding the other 80 
guns, the Admiralty would go into the 
market for them. Take in tenders for 
so many, not only from Armstrong and 
Whitworth, but from any firm in the 
Kingdom that was willing to compete 
and could satisfy the Director of Naval 
Ordnanee that they were prepared toful- 
fulthe conditions of the contract. If it was 
found by experience that guns could be 
obtained cheaper and quicker from 
private firms than from Woolwich, then 
the latter, so far as naval ordnance is 
concerned, would be gradually dropped. 
I ventured to say something to this 
effect last year; the idea was received 
with ridicule on the bench opposite. I 
was told that if I understood the sub- 
ject I would know that no private firm 
would go to the expense of laying down 
plant unless they received a continuous 
order. But what has happened since 
then? You have employed Messrs. 
Vickers, of Sheffield. Are you satisfied 
that there are no other firms that would 
undertake orders on the same conditions 
as Messrs. Vickers? I believe, from re- 
liable information that has reached me, 
that there are many firms in the 
country that are equally capable and 
willing to undertake Government work. 
In my opinion, the country ought to have 
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the full benefit of competition in the 
open market. Instead of that, your 
policy seems to be to create and per- 
petuate a monopoly. By going to the 
market, you keep a check on Woolwich 
and other Government establishments, 
just as by building ships by contract you 
keep a check on your Dockyards. But 
there is a far more important advantage 
than this. You develop the resources of 
the country, and you have an enormous 
and powerful reserve to fall back on in 
case of an emergency. In the corre- 
spondence between the Departments, 
the War Office are constantly urging 
the Admiralty to adopt the recom- 
mendations of the Committee; but the 
only letter which seems to have pro- 
duced any effect is that of the 13th 
June, 1887, when the War Office remind 
the Admiralty that the Government 
have given pledges in Parliament 
that the existing system will be 
changed. This appeal to the Ad- 
miralty is of course irresistible, and 
consequently a change to a certain ex- 
tent is made. The money required for 
naval ordnance is taken in the Naval 
Estimates in 1888, but the system of 
divided responsibility and dual control 
remains exactly where it was. The Ad- 
miralty will not make their own con- 
tracts. They decline to adopt the 
recommendations of the Committee 
which I have quoted to the House. In 
case anything goes wrong, they prefer 
to shelter themselves behind the War 
Office to taking the responsibility which 
really belongs to them. I alluded just 
now to the pledge given in Parliament, 
as the lever by which the Admiralty had 
toa certain extent been moved. It is 
contained in a speech of the right hon. 
Gentleman the First Lord of the 
Treasury, when he was War Minister in 
September, 1886. It must be remem- 
bered that he speaks with the authority 
of an ex-First Lord of the Admiralty. 
He says— 

‘*T agree with all that has been said about 
making the Navy alone responsible for its own 
munition of war. I have urged that in and out 
of office for a very long time: For the future 
the responsibility will rest with the Navy for 
the supply of all materials of every kind which 
is required for its own branch of the service. 
They may go to Woolwich for such guns as 
Woolwich may supply, or to. Whitworth Co., 
they will have a perfectly free hand.” 

From this statement I at once came to 
the conclusion that the Admiralty were 
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ing to adopt the policy which Lord 

ipon’s Board had sanctioned, but 
which they did not remain long enough 
in office to carry out. I got up at once, 
and expressed my satisfaction that there 
was to be a continuity of policy in this 
important branch of naval administra- 
tion. But the hope I entertained was 
soon doomed to disappointment, as the 
present Board, as soon as they got com- 
fortably settled in office, continued the 
old custom of ordering their guns 
through the War Office, the results we 
know having proved the complete failure 
of the present system. Now I have 
quoted military authorities I am 
advocating. let me refer to a naval 
authority. Admiral Hopkins, the 
present Controller of the Navy, was 
examined before Sir James Stephen’s 
Commission. He had been three years 
Director of Naval Ordnance. He is 
asked by the Chairman of the Oom- 
mission— 

‘¢(2) Do you think it would be a better plan 
to have the supply of the two services sepa- 
rately provided for?—I think it is the only 
plan ; I think in the event of war the amount 
of work that the Commissary General at 
Woolwich would have to do would be exces- 
sive. 


Guns and 


Then the Chairman says— 


‘* He has in fact to do duties of a very different 
kind: he may be called upon at one and the 
game moment to send all sorts of stores to an 
army in the field, and also to a naval squadron 
in the Pacific Ocean ? 

Quite so. 

“They require very different things ?—Yes, 
I may say that it is all in process of alteration. 
I was a Member of that Committee at the War 
Office lately which put hefore the Treasury very 
strongly that really the only way to insure 
what may be considered a respectacle system 
is for the Naval Authorities to take money in 
Naval Votes, and provide their own naval 
material, and then it would be in their own 
hands.” 


My noble Friend opposite the Member 
for Marylebone has expressed himself 
in favour of that system. Admiral Sir 
J. Commerell, a very distinguished and 
experienced officer, lately a Member 
of this House, expressed himself very 
decidedly from the Benches opposite 
in favour of what he termed ‘“ Home 
Rule” at the Admiralty; and he 
gave an instance of the absurdity 
of the present system, by telling 
us of a vessel which had been 
sent to the West Indies, while her Ord- 
nance stores were all despatched to the 
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Mediteranean. Now, Sir, in this matter 
the Admiralty have taken up an isolated 
position. They are opposed to naval’ 
opinions; they are opposed to the re- 
commendation of the Inter departmental 
Committee; they are opposed to the 
War Office as represented by the Direc- 
tor! of Artillery; and they are opposed 
to the views expressed by the First Lord 
of the Treasury in the House. Insome 
of their letters the Admiralty have. 
put forward an alternative policy, 
and suggested the revival of the 
old Ordnance . Department, com- 
mon to both. services. But this. 
system has already been tried and 
failed. There was constant friction 
between the Admiralty and the Ord- 
nance Department. The naval men 
and the Secretary of the Admiralty 
of the day, Sir John Barrow, 
were all opposed to it, as the Papers 
I have referred to will show. 
Now, I may be asked why I bring 
forward this Motion. My reply is, be- 
cause I regard the failure of the Go- 
vernment to supply us with guns as one 
of the grossest administrative blunders 
of modern times, and because I enter- 
tain a sincere conviction that, if the 
policy I am advocating had been 
adopted in 1886, we should not be in 
the weak position we are in to-day. I 
may be told that this is a mere specu- 
lative opinion; but in support of that 
opinion I am able to appeal to the ex- 
perience of a neighbouring country. 
Before the Franco-German War, France 
had a system analogous to ours. It 
completely broke down. They have 
now a system which works admirably. 
The naval authorities and the military 
are thoroughly independent. They each 
apply directly to the market tor tenders 
when material is wanted, get supplied 
either with guns, or with the blocks of 
steel or finished material, as they think 
best. The Navy have an establish- 
ment at Rueil, the Army at Bourges, 
where material is taken and guns 
are finished. The Marine Depart- 
ment have Artillery officers attached, 
for testing the guns and _ mate- 
rial; but. these officers are directly 
under the Marine Department. As open 
competition prevails, there is no limit to 
the number of firms that compete. I 
can give the names of the five principal 
ones—Le Creuzot, St. Chamond, Cha- 
tillon, Fives Lille, Forges et Chantiers 
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de la Meditteranée. These are in 
addition to the two Government estab- 
lishments. Contrast this with the three 
sources of supply we have hitherto 
relied on—viz., Woolwich, Whitworth, 
and Armstrong, and bear in mind that 
the two private firms make largely for 
foreign countries, and it is not surprising 
that France has less difficulty in getting 
guns than we experience. The en- 
couragement given to the trade, as op- 
posed to our system of practically ak 
sidizing two firms, has largely developed 
the steel trade in France. The Ameri- 
can Oommission, sent to Europe by U.S. 
Foundry Board to report on the different 
systems, speak with unqualified approval 
of the French system. They remind us 
that France has been forced into the 
system of relying mainly on private 
firms, by the complete collapse of the 
Government establishments during the 
Franco-German War. The First Lord 
of the Admiralty is never tired of telling 
us how infinitely superior we are to 
France regarding the rapidity with 
which we can build our ships. He made 
an eloquent speech on the subject at 
Glasgow ; when I read it I could not 
help thinking that our boasted supe- 
riority was entirely neutralized by our 
inability to supply the ships with guns. 
I believe in this respect France 
is three or four years ahead of 
us. Now, let me turn to the 
“statement ’’ of the First Lord. It is 
almost superfluous to say that when I 
come to the Ordnance Department, I find 
he has to tell us that there has been a 
very great delay in the delivery of guns; 
of course, this statement, as usual, is 
accompanied by a- hope—no; it was a 
hope last season—but that perennial 
spring is nearly dried up at the Admi- 
ralty; itisa “ belief’’ that guns will be 
delivered more punctually in the future. 
We are then told that much of this 
delay is due to faulty liners. This 
may be the case to a certain extent, 
but when we have guns delayed 
for two years, as in the case of the 
Collingwoods, and the gun _ only 
takes one year to make, it is absurd 
to attribute the delay to the “liner.” 
Now, let me ask the House to con- 
sider for a moment how we stand 
according to the Estimates with the 
promised gun programme and its fulfil- 
ment. On the 6th August last the First 
Lord told me in the House that we 
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then required 81 guns over nine inches 
diameter, and that 45 of these would be 
delivered by the end of the financial 
year. According to the First Lord’s 
statement, only 22 guns of the descrip- 
tion I am speaking of were delivered 
in the course of last year. What our 
exact deficiency is at this moment is it 
is impossible for me to say, as I have 
no means of knowing the number of 
guns delivered since 3lst December, 
and I do not know how many of the 
older armour clads it is proposed to re- 
arm this year; but so far as I can form an 
opinion, our arrears of large guns, deal- 
ing with the old programme, must be 
somewhere about 70, and we are making 
that up at the rate of 22 a year. Now, 
from the statement of the Secretary of 
State for War on Monday, I am willin 

to believe that the rate of delivery wi 

be accelerated ; but as he did not dis- 
tinguish between land and naval ser- 
vice, and I think included the 8-inch 
gun in his calculations, it is difficult to 
arrive at any definite conclusion as to 
when, even on paper, the lee way will 
be made up. But the Committee will 
bear in mind that the Secretary for 
War has to provide a very large num- 
ber of guns for military ports and 
coaling stations; the heavy guns re- 
quired for this programme cannot be 
less than 100, and these are drawn 
from the same source as the naval 
ordnance. If the new naval pro- 
gramme is carried out, we shall re- 
quire, with reserves, 70 large guns for 
naval service, above the 70 I have 
already referred to; but even if it is 
not adopted in its entirety, we shall 
still require a considerable number of 
guns to arm the ships that would be 
required under the ordinary programme. 
I urge these considerations on the Com- 
mittee, as a reason for taking ad- 
vantage of the present moment, when 
a large supply of guns is required 
by both Services, to improve our 
system, and increase our gun-producing 
power. The mere addition of Messrs. 
Vickers to the firms who are to enjoy 
the monopoly of Government employ- 
ment, which is all the Secretary for 
War promises us, is not a sufficient 
remedy for a deficient supply of guns, 
and a defective system of administra- 
tion. I should like some information re- 
garding the Ordnance Vote. In his 
statement the First Lord says there is a 
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“serious deficiency” in ordnance 
stores this is accompanied by a reduc- 
tion of £400,000 in the Vote, £288,712 
of which occurs under the head of 
projectiles and ammunition. I think 
this requires some explunation, because 
even if we get the promised guns, it 
seems to me we shall be very short of 
ammunition for them. I have said I 
would not allude to the new pro- 
gramme, except in so far as it is 
referred to in the Ordnance Vote. The 
attitude I take up is this. Whatever 
the strength of our Navy is, and I 
Gesire to see it strong, let it be efficient 
all round. We ought so to frame our 
a that the money granted by 

arliament should be expended on all 
the requirements of the Service. There 
should be adequate proportion main- 
tained between the outlay on men, on 
ships, and on guns. But we know we 
are short of guns, and, as I have said, 
deficient in ammunition. "Would it not 
be more practical to make our existing 
Navy efficient before embarking, at any 
rate to the extent proposed, in the new 
shipbuilding programme. The cost of 
armaments has gone up enormously— 
far more rapidly even than the cost of 
ships. The armament and fittings of 
the Benbow, with her 12 guns, cost 
£207,000, the hull and machinery 
£617,000. Thirty years ago the Luke 
of Wellington’s 131 guns, including all 
their fittings, only cost £17,000. Look- 
ing to the enormous increase in the cost 
of armaments, and they are likely with 
the development of quick-firing guns to 
go on increasing, I think it would be a 
wise course to arm properly the ships 
we have and lay in a stock of ammuni- 
tion, before we build more ships to join 
the large ‘‘ expectant”’ squadron, now 
waiting for their guns, which the pre- 
sent Admiralty have so thoughtfully 
provided for the protection of our shores. 
On this matter I think the patience of 
the country is getting a little exhausted, 
and before the House grants the present 
Board of Admiralty a single sixpence, 
we ought to have definite information 
on three points—namely, what ourcalcu- 
lated output of guns is in the year, the 
sources from whence the guns are to 
come, and the penalties to be inflicted 
on contractors for non-fulfilment of their 
contracts ; and, above all, we ought to 
insist on a radical change in our Ord- 


nance system. I believe so long as you , 
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continue this plan of divided responsi- 
bility in spite of the warnings of the 
ablest officers of both Services, you will 
be liable to the delays and failures of 
which you have already had so large an 
experience; and in addition to that, the 
Naval Service will be deprived the ad- 
vantage it ought to possess, of being 
enabled in its hour of need to rely on 
the endless mechanical and manufactur- 
ing resources of this country. 

Cotonzt NOLAN (Galway, N.): In 
seconding the Motion of the hon. Mem- 
ber for Banffshire (Mr. R. W. Duff), 
I would point out that his Motion 
naturally divides itself into two sections, 
and I am surprised that the Government 
do not accept the first of these at once, 
and declare themselves under an obliga- 
tion to the hon. Member for bringing 
it forward in such a clear and simple 
form. The proposition that the First 
Lord, as representing the Admiralty, 
should be responsible for all the naval 
guns has very often been put before the 
House, and it has always been accepted 
by the Government in theory, but it 
seems that it is not acted upon in 
practice. This House and the country 
like to know who to hang in case any- 
thing goes wrong, and I am sure the 
First Lord would not object to the re- 
sponsibility for supplying naval ord- 
nance being definitely fixed upon the 
Admiralty. At present the responsi- 
bility is divided and complicated be- 
tween the Admiralty, the War Office, 
and the Ordnance Committee, of whom 
the great majority are military officers, 
and when anything goes wrong you 
have to hunt all the way down, attacking 
first the First Lord of the Admiralty, 
who falls back upon the Secretary for 
War, who again retires upon the Ord- 
nance Committee, who will endeavour 
to cast the responsibility on the Director 
General of Ordnance, then there will be 
an intermediate dispute between naval 
and military advisers as to who recom- 
mended the gun, and by the time respon- 
sibility is fixed—if itever is—thecountry 
is tired of the whole question. There 
is truth in Solomon’s maxim that there 
is safety in a multitude of counsellors, 
but it is safety for the counsellors, not 
for those who receive the counsel, for, 
of course, the counsellors can shift about 
the responsibility from one to the other. 
If he consults the safety of the country, 
I think the noble Lord should accept the 
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first part of this Resolution. The 
difficulty with the First Lord isto know 
to whom to go for advice as to pattern 
and class of guns. You may say there are 
very few people capable of giving advice 
on the subject. Certainly an engineer, 
if he has studied the subject for eight or 
ten years and is an able man, may give 
an opinion and know more about the 
manufacture of a gun than the man 
whose business it is to fight the gun. 
There are very few of these men, and 
they are mostly connected with the trade, 
and so are not available to give advice 
to the First Lord. Then he must rely 
on military or naval officers. But the 
ordinary Naval or Artillery officer knows 
very little indeed about manufacturing 
guns; his business is to work the guns; 
and of the Artillery officer, I should 
say that he knows a great deal more 
about how a horse is groomed than he 
does of how a gun is made. In the Navy 
there is no great opportunity to obtain 
experience, but there are some officers 
who have gathered much experience and 
information from Shoeburyness and on 
board the Lxcellent. I may mention 
that the present Director General of 
Ordnance, quoted by the hon. Member 
for Banffshire, derived much of his in- 
formation from Shoeburyness. There 
is another quarter where the knowledge 
can be obtained, and that is at the 
Gun Factory, Woolwich. There are 
only a limited number of officers em- 
ployed there, not more than two or three 
at a time, I think, and probably there 
are not more than six or eight who have 
passed through the Factory, and are 
capable of giving advice as to manu- 
facture. I do not know that there are 
any Naval officers who have been so em- 
esd but until the First Lord can avail 

imself of the service of Naval officers, let 
him attach to his Department Artillery 
officers, who have the necessary 
knowledge acquired by experience on 
the Excellent at Shoeburyness and 
at Woolwich. It would be much better 
so than that the responsibility of the 
Admiralty should be weakened by pass- 
ing through the War Office. As to 
carriages, Naval officers ought to be far 
better advisers than Artillery officers, 
because the naval gun-carriages are of 
an elaborate character, and worked by 
steam machinery, whereas there is 
nothing of the kind with land artillery. 
The supply of shot and shell is a much 
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simpler matter, and hardly requires 
elaborate manufacturing knowledge. As 
to the first part of the Resolution, I 
have no doubt that all difficulties could 
be met. It is well to notice that, on any 
question between good guns and 
moderately good guns, the best must 
always gotothe Navy. Thereasons are 
obvious, the gun-carriages and arrange- 
ments on board ship are elaborate, and 
calculated to make the best use of the 
conditions existing on the ship, and it is 
not possible—as it is, as a rule, on land 
fortifications—to substitute, say, six 
moderately good guns for four first-class 
guns. The Navy must have the prece- 
dence in the supply of guns; but under 
the present system, if naval guns turn 
out badly, I defy you to say whose fault 
it is. The Admiralty, the War Office, 
the Director of Artillery, the Ordnance 
Committee, would have the blame 
amongst them; but such an elaborate 
correspondence would result from an 
attempt to apportion the blame, that it 
would require legal training to say 
where actual responsibility should rest. 
The second part of the hon. Member’s 
Resolution, I am afraid, the Government 
will not adopt, for I pressed something 
of the same kind upon their attention 
quite lately. There are, no doubt, few 
firms now who are ready to produce 
guns, but I imagineif you tellthem you 
are guing to lay out a million or two on 
gun contracts, thrown open to general 
competition, there would be no difficulty 
about raising the capital to set up the 
necessary machinery, and anyone accus- 
tomed to working steel would, in a short 
time, produce good guns, though not 
perhaps equal to those of Krupp. I 
need hardiy enlarge upon the advan- 
tages of open competition—how you 
would at once get rid of the sus- 
picions and innuendos that it was 
influence brought to bear on officials 
that secured this or that contract; and 
how you would sometimes get guns even 
below market price, because there are 
times when it would pay a manufacturer, 
in order to keep his plant going and his 
staff together, to work at cost price. Of 
course the manufacturer will look for- 
ward to recoup himself when a large or 
sudden demand arises. But the idea of 
the manufacturer under the system of 
restricted competition seems to be that he 
is always to get his 15 or 20 per cent 
from a Government order, and when the 
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pressure comes he may get over 100 per 
cent. This is not the usual practice of 
large manufacturers, who are content 
sometimes to forego their profits, seeing 
their gain in the long run from transac- 
tions over a long period. I hope the 
Government will even accept the second 
part of the Resolution, perhaps in a mo- 
dified form, but as to the first part I do 
not see why they should not at once adopt 
it. 

Amendment proposed, 

To leave out from the word ‘‘That” to the 
end of the Question, in order to add the words, 
‘‘in the opinion of this House, the Admiralty 
ought to assume the entire responsibility of 
providing guns and ordnance stores for the Naval 
Service, and that the delivery of guns would be 
accelerated, and the gun-producing power of 
the Country developed, if the private trade, 
as recommended by the Report of the Inter- 
Departmental Committee, dated 11th November 
1886, were more largely resorted to than at 
present for the supply of guns and ordnance 
stores,’’—(Ur. Duff,) 


— instead thereof. 


*Tue FIRST LORD or tuz ADMI- 
RALTY (Lord Gegorcz Hawmitroy, 
Middlesex, Ealing): The hon. Gentle- 
man who opened this discussion used 
some very strong language about the 
present Board of Admiralty, while he 
used some complimentary epithets in 
reference to the Board to which he be- 
longed. Now it struck me that although 
the hon. Gentleman used this strong 
language he did not display intimate 
knowledge of his subject. The hon. and 
gallant Gentleman who seconded the 
Motion does know his subject; he is 
a thorough artillerist and knows what 
the difficulties are. Let me state those 
difficulties in a few words. There have 
been many Committees, Commissions, 
and Conferences on this question of 
supplying warlike stores, but although 
there have been many different recom- 
mendations and much diversity of 
opinion displayed as to the administra- 
tion of the Ordnance Department, they 
have been absolutely unanimous on this 
os that all guns or stores, whether 
or the Army or Navy,should be uniform 
in pattern and interchangeable. That is 
the guiding principle that the hon. Gen- 
tleman ignores. He asks us to imitate 
France, where they have guns differing 
in design and not interchangeable be- 
tween Army and Navy, and separate 
stocks of stores and ammunition for each 
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service. This is what I think the House 
would never tolerate, that we, with our 
possessions and interests scattered all 
over the world, should have at our 
different stations two supplies of stores, 
one for our naval and the other for our 
land forces. No one disputes the fact 
that guns should be interchangeable, 
and it follows that there can be only one 
Designing Department, not one for the 
War Office and one for the Admiralty. 
The hon. Member, in moving his Motion, 
has censured the Admiralty because they 
have not adopted the decision of the 
Conference. Now, the decision of the 
Conference was to refer the matter of 
stores to a Committee. 

*Mr. R. W. DUFF: I must take ex- 
ception to that statement. The Con- 
ference adopted the principle laid down 
by General Alderson that the Admiralty 
should make their own contracts for 
naval stores. 

*Lorp GEORGE HAMILTON: A Con- 
ference was appointed, and the Con- 
ference recommended that a Committee 
should be appointed, and the Committee 
arrived at the conclusion that the Ad- 
miralty should not make separate con- 
tracts so far as guns, gunpowder, pro- 
jectiles, and other stores were concerned. 
In paragraph 10, page 4, the 
Committee distinctly recommends 
the very system now in force. 
The hon. Member laughs. Has he 
the smallest estimation of the quantity 
of stores which are not interchangeable. 
It is infinitesimal. What I have quoted 
is the result of the Conference appointed 
by the Board of Admiralty, to which 
the hon. Member belonged, and it is 
that at which the hon. Member laughs. 
I contend that the present Board has 
done identically what, if the hon. 
Member had been in office, he would 
have been compelled to do. The hon. 
Member went further and said there 
were certain members on the Board of 
Admiralty, notably Admiral Hopkins, 
who agreed in his view. The hon. 
Member is utterly in error. Admiral 
Hopkins is Controller of the Navy, 
and he entirely dissents from the hon. 
Member. ? 

*Mr. DUFF: I read his evidence 
in support of my views before Sir James 
Stephen’s Commission. 

*Lorpv G. HAMILTON: The hon. 
Member may have referred to his 
evidence, but as against that I had 
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myself the advantage of a conversation 
with the Oontroller of the Navy this 
morning, and he said he entirely 
dissented from the view advanced by 
the hon. Gentleman, and for the reason 
I have stated, that the Admiralty would 
not undertake to order guns unless 
they had a special department for 
designs. The fact is, there are very 
few persons in this country who can 
design heavy guns. The hon. Member 
has so little idea of the difficulties atten- 
ding the manufacture of guns that he 
proposes to put them on the same foot- 
ing as the hulls of ships and machinery 
but there is all the difference in the 
world between the cases. If your 
engines do not come up to test, you can 
make a reduction in the amount of 
money paid to the contractor, and you 
still have ships which will be able to 
drive at a certain speed. If a hull is 
not satisfactory, the result probably will 
be that the vessel will go a knot or two 
less. Butif a gun does not work it will 
in all probability burst, and then what 
is to be done ? ‘ 

Mr. DUFF: Reject it. 

Lorpv G. HAMILTON: Yes, but the 
rejection of the gun affects all the guns 
made on this principle, and the hon. 
Member does not appear to understand 
that. There is an insuperable difficulty 
in the way of establishing two designing 
Departments, one for the Army and one 
for the Navy, and, asa matter of fact, 
there is no alternative between the 
present system and the establishment of 
a separate Ordnance Department. It 
seems to be a great reflection upon 
this country that there should be a 
considerable number of ships waiting 
for their guns, and I can quite under- 
stand the hon. Gentleman’s wish to 
make some practical suggestion by 
which the difficulties can be obviated, 
but it is quite clear his recommenda- 
tion would aggravate the evil. There 
is not much difficulty in obtaining 
small guns, but we cannot entrust firms, 
who have had no experience, with the 
making of the heaviest ordnance. They 
must learn their business gradually. To 
go into the market for great guns might 
be to put into the hands of inexperienced 
firms the manufacture of guns which it 
is almost impossible to assume they could 
produce, As tothe second part of the 
proposition, I quite agree with the hon. 
and gallant Member that we ought to 
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do everything in our power to increase 
the sources of supply; but that is a 
work which must be done gradually. 
My right hon. Friend the Secretary of 
State for War has been very successful 
in getting existing firms to extend their 
works, and also in getting fresh firms 
to undertake the business, and by dis- 
tributing the work amongst different 
firms he has been able to get a consider- 
ably larger amount of work done during 
the past year than previously. It 
may interest the House to know what 
has been the delivery of guns dur- 
ing the past three years. There have 
been delivered to the Naval Service 
during the three years. ending Ist 
April, 1889, 594 guns above 4-inch 
calibre; of the guns required to be 
delivered in the year 1889-90 there 
are 235 over 4-inch, all of which 
have been ordered. In addition to that, 
there are 269 guns which will be re- 
quired before Ist April, 1891, if the 
shipbuilding proposals of the Govern- 
ment are assented to. It is estimated 
that all will be practically completed 
within two years, leaving only 48 in- 
ecmplete at the end of that time. Past 
experience, however, should not make 
us over-sanguine that they will be de- 
livered to the exact date named. I can 
assure the Committee that the Board 
of Admiralty are not in the slightest 
degree inclined to shirk the responsi- 
bility which legitimately attaches to 
them of supplying the Navy with 
guns; but they could not undertake 
the responsibility of designing them. 
If we had gone into the open market, 
there would have been two of us—our- 
selves and the War Department—com- 
peting against each other, and, in all 
probability, driving up prices. Many 
of the difficulties which have hitherto 
attended the manufacture and delivery 
of these guns are being solved, and 1 
believe that, if we continued on the 
lines we are pursuing, we shall gradu- 
ally surmount these difficulties, and, at 
the same time, improve our guns. I 
hope the House will, by a large majority, 
reject the proposals of the hon. Member, 
which would only aggravate the trouble 
we wish to cure. 

*Lorp C. BERESFORD (Marylebone, 
E.): I quite agree with the noble Lord 
the First Lord’ of the Admiralty as to 
the immense difficulty of the question, 
but I do not see why the difficulty should 
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not be faced. I think the remarks of 
my noble Friend have wandered away 
from the question. This state of things 
indanbeeliy does exist—-that we have 
many ships without guns—and the noble 
Lord is not over-sanguine that the de- 
mand which will be made for guns in 
time to come will be readily met. We 
want to know whether that demand will 
be met, and that is a point the country 
also wants to know. We ought to have, 
first of all, a sufficient number of guns 
for immediate use ; then we want enough 
to re-arm the Fieet; and we want to 
know how many guns there are in the 
Reserve. The life of a heavy gun, now- 
a-days, is very short, owing, probably, 
to the enormous explosive power of the 
new powder, and we have frequently to 
relieve the guns, which renders it neces- 
sary that we shall have an efficient Re- 
serve. From a Return of the ships 
waiting for their guns, as at May of last 
year, | find that there are eight ships 
which, in the aggregate, are short of 
78 guns. I wish to know how many of 
those ships are still waiting for their 
guns? On another point I will 
ask the First Lord if he 
has now any orders out to supply the 
place of the obsolete guns—the wrought- 
iron guns with steel linings. The new 
gun manufactured in this country since 
1885 is a good gun—as good a gun as 
is to be found in Europe; but before 
1885 the guns were neither good in 
material nor manufacture. In the 
matter of reserve of guns, the present 
system is wrong. For instance, when 
the Amirali Duperré burst a gun, its 
place was supplied in a few weeks; but 
when the Colossus burst a gun many 
months elapsed before she got another, 
simply because there is no reserve guns. 
Why is this? The right hon. Gentleman 
does as his Predecessors did—the best 
he can do under the present system ; 
which is nothing. On the question of 
liners there is a generaliy wrong im- 

ression. The French, German, and 
talian Governments do not use them— 
why I do not know, as the result will be 
that they will have to get rid of their 
guns before they are very old, which 
will cost an enormous amount of money; 
but the British Government do use 
liners, and, by putting them into guns 
to some extent disabled by erosion, we 
make the guns as good as new. This is 
a good system ; and I do not understand 
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the statement of the First Lord in re- 
gard to it—namely, 

‘The delay (in the production of guns) is 
due to the faulty principle adopted with regard 
to a number of the guns in replacing liners.” 
That rather implies that he does not 
approve of liners; but we must have 
liners in the guns when they are eroded. 
I have seen recently at Woolwich a gun 
which is to have a new liner shipped 
with it; so that at sea the old liner can 
be blown out and a new one put in its 
place. This isa new system, and only 
shows what a great deal has to be 
learnt by our sailors nowadays. At 
one time our seamen were supposed to 
be useful to us on account of the smart- 
ness with which they could reef topsails, 
but in the present day they are to be 
distinguished for their ability in taking 
out old liners and putting in new ones. 
The present system of gun manufacture 
is very unfair to the manufacturer, 
largely on account of the financial year 
system. Guns, as well as ships, ought 
to be carried straight through to com- 
pletion and paid for at once, thus assist- 
ing the manufacturer, and enabling the 
country to get what it wants. The 
manufacturer at present has to wait for 
orders, and then has to complete them 
within a certain date; and when the 
workmansbip is hurried the result is 
apt not to be good. They cannot get 
continuity of orders, and accordingly, 
with such plant as they have, they can- 
not afford to take all the orders that the 
Government can give them. They are 
compelled either to discharge men or to 
work for foreign Governments. This 
brings about the condition of things in 
which British manufacturers are work- 
ing very largely for foreign Govern- 
ments, while the British Government is 
itself waiting for guns. This matter 
requires to be looked into; and I also 
think the matter of delivery should be 
worked out better. Krupp always 
guarantees to turn out his heavy guns, 
rnnning up to 14 in., at the rate of one 
month for every inch of calibre. That 
is not what we do in this country or 
anything near it. Probably remarks 
will be made on the opposite side of the 
House about the great expenditure on 
guns. But in reply I will ask, first, 
whether the country is to be defended 
or not? And next, I will point out 
that the steel gun manufactured since 
1885 is a cheaper gun than any other 
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heavy gun in Europe. The French 
guns of over 9-in. calibre cost £320 per 
ton; the Krupp guns cost £240 per 
ton; and the English guns since 
1885 cost only £200 per ton. If the 
services are to have guns at all, the 
country cannot afford to supply such as 
will be inferior to those brought against 
them. As to the Committees to which 
the noble Lord referred, there have beon 


. no actual practical results from them, 


although, no doubt, a great many things 
have been inquired into. My noble 
Friend, I see, dissents from this state- 
ment, but if we have not sufficient guns 
for our ships, surely I am justified in 
‘saying that there have been no practical 
results. What 1 ask is, will the supply 
in future equal the demand? The wk td 
Lord said he was not sanguine that he 
would be able to get guns up to date. 
That is all nonsense. We must get the 
guns up to date. If it takes longer to 
make them put the date further back ; 
but have the guns up to that date. 
Every Committee which has sat 
to consider this question has come 
to the sound common-sense  con- 
clusion that we must have one pat- 
tern for the Army and Navy. That is 
necessary in order that we can transfer 
guns from ships to fortresses and vice 
versd where necessary. The Committee 
of 1887 forming the subject of Paper 
259 reported that 

‘‘The funds allotted by Parliament from 
time to time for the production of ordnance 
for the Navy have been diverted to other 
purposes ;’’ 
that, 

‘*No organization has existed or yet exists 
‘by which the gun-producing resources of the 
country can be developed so as to meet the re- 
quirements ;”” 


that the Admiralty 

“ Have no information as to the number of 
rounds of ammunition in store for the various 
guns or as to the available stock of tubes, &c., or 
hhow much the stock of wariike material has been 
dancreased or diminished from year to year;’’ 
and that 

‘The Admiralty receives no account of the 
money spend on guns for the Navy.” 


*Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror 
WAR (Mr. E. Stannorz, Lincolnshire, 
Horncastle) : That has been altered. 

Lorp O. BERESFORD: I am glad 
to hear that. It came out most dis- 
tinctly the other day in debate that the 
Admiralty ordered a large number of 
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quick firing guns and refused to allow 
ammunition for them. This is the sort 
of thing that must be continually 
brought before the public if any altera- 
tion in the system is to be effected. 
Will the noble Lord kindly make a note 
of the point, as I should like to have an 
answer? Another remark made was 
that the late Financial Secretary to the 
War Office pointed out that either the 
Admiralty asked a great deal too much, 
or the War Department gave too little. 
Fancy such a thing as that taking place 
with regard to the supply of guns, 
The Committee in their Report also 
say that : 

“The Administration as it now exists has 

been pronounced by most competent authorities 
to be one of ‘ dangerous divided responsibility,’ 
which will probably lead to disaster in the 
event of war,” 
and 
‘(in the interest of the public service a radical 
change is imperatively demanded.” 
I think the French system is the best 
that can be adopted, but I would be the 
last to recommend it to the House, be- 
cause it would involve a very large 
expenditure, and I think it better to 
utilize what we have got; but on the 
other hand the system does not work 
well. Thereis a great deal of irritation 
between the two services, and I believe 
the thing will never work well until we 
get for the supply of guns a Depart- 
ment independent both of the War 
Office and the Admiralty. I would have 
the Department formed of soldiers, 
sailors, engineers, and others, but pre- 
sided over by a civilian. Such a Depart- 
ment would see in a moment where the 
guns ought to be supplied, whether to the 
Army or the Navy, and somebody . 
would always be responsible, whereas 
under the present system it is impossible 
to bring responsibility home to any- 
body. As faras the hon. Gentleman’s 
Resolution goes I cannot agree with the 
first part of it, but I entirely agree with 
the second part, and I think the hon. 
Member has rendered a most valuable 
service in bringing the matter before 
the House. 

*Sin W. PLOWDEN (Wolverhamp- 
ton): I cannot help thinking that the 
Resolution of my hon. Friend (Mr. 
Duff) has been productive of an ex- 
tremely useful discussion. My hon. 
Friend expressed a desire that the Ad- 
miralty should assume the entire respon- 
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sibility of providing guns and stores for 
the Naval Service, and upon that point 
we have received a yery happy, practical 
suggestion from the noble Lord the 
Member for Marylebone (Lord O. Beres- 
ford). It is admitted that at present 
our supply of guns is insufficient. Accor- 
ding to the Secretary of State’s Memo- 
randum, the amount of deficiencies of 
Ordnance Stores in the Naval service 
has been ascertained. The deficiencies 
are said to be serious, but it is hoped by 
the right hon. Gentleman they may be 
made up gradually in the course of the 
next three years. But, if we are to 
have the same system in force as 
hitherto, which is very likely, we shall 
be landed in a still worse dilemma. 
Dealing with this particular point, the 
Army Estimates Committee say in their 
Report, — 

‘*«The evidence as to the responsibility of the 
various officials for the design and manufacture 
of guns is somewhat conflicting, nor can it be 
positively asserted that there would be much 
more facility in the future for fixing the re- 
sponsibility for the failure of the guns on any 
officials than has been the case in the past.”’ 


Now that, I understand, is the system to 
which the right hon. Gentleman the 
Secretary of State for War has just re- 
ferred as having been the result of an 
alteration which has taken place. It is 
not a satisfactory system, and the sooner 
it is done away with the better. -The 
proposal of the noble Lord the Member 
for Marylebone would meet the diffi- 
culty. We find there, at all events, an 
independent department which would 
meet the requirements of both the Ser- 
vices, and which would be responsible to 
the country for any deficiencies which 
existed in its work. The noble 
Lord observed that interchangeability 
was at the bottom of the 

resent difficulty. The noble Lord 
orgets, I think, that.if you once obtain 
a good design there should be no reason- 
able difficulty in securing interchange- 
ability. It is essential that the design 
should be uniform, and then inter- 
changeability must follow. If you once 
allow that your independent department 
shall be a department of design as well 
as of construction your interchangeability 
ought to be secure. The noble Lord 
also said that one of the great difficulties 
in the preparation and construction of 
great guns by private firms was that if 
one of the guns supplied was found to be 


~ Sir W. Plowden 
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faulty, the whole of the guns of that 
pattern would have to be rejected. © 
Surely that is not the case. Each gun 
would depend upon its own test. Now, 
I should like to obtain from the First 
Lord of the Admiralty some definite in- 
formation as to the question of defi- 
ciencies of Ordnance Stores. What is 
the amount of the deficiency; and 
when can the deficiency be made good ? 
Further, is the noble Lord really satis- 
fied that he can obtain the guns for 
the Navy by the time they will be 
required? If he is not satisfied on 
this point, would it. not be well to 
make other arrangements than those 
he contemplates ? 

Mr. E. STANHOPE: Mr. Speaker, I 
think the last two speeches show how 
inconvenient it is to discuss these matters. 
on the Motion to go into Committee. It. 
is perfectly obvious that the proper time 
to discuss these questions is when the 
Gun Vote is brought forward, but, never- 
theless, I will endeavour to answer the 
remarks which have been made. The 
real question to solve is who is to be the 
authority responsible for providing guns 
for the Navy. Itmust be either one of 
the two Departments concerned, or the 
War Office acting as agent for the 
Admiralty, or a totally separate Depart- 
ment such as the noble Lord has sug- 
gested, and has often before been sug- 
gested, and as often rejected. The noble 
Lord said something with regard to 
the establishment of a separate Ordnance 
Department ; but the mere description 
given of this Department by my noble 
Friend proves at once that it will involve 
an enormous increase of cost. Ifsuch a 
Department is desired the country will 
have first to consider whether it will be 
prepared to bear that large increase of 
cost ; and, secondly, whether it will get 
better results than under the existing 
system. A good deal of difficulty 
will arise with reference to the 
relations of a separate Ordnance 
Department with the War Office 
and the Admiralty. Both of these 
Departments will have the privilege of 
ordering their stores from the Ordnance 
Department, and both Departments will 
in turn squeeze it. The Secretary for. 
War and the First Lord of the Admiralty 
will be certain to find fault with what 
the head of the Ordnanee Department 
does, and the position of the last-named. 
official, whom the noble Lord says should. 
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be a civilian, will be an extremely diffi- 
cult one if he is not a Member either of 
the House of Lords or the House of 
Commons, and able to defend himself 
whenever occasion arises. The estab- 
lishment of such a Department will 
certainly not meet one of the greatest 
difficulties connected with the Depart- 
ment—namely, that the work supplied 
should be such as to receive the ap- 
proval of the Service usingit. It seems 
to me, therefore, that the House will be 
incurring a great risk if it attempts to 
establish such a Department as this, be- 
cause it will not be a remedy for the 
difficulty in which we are at present 
placed. We must either have the Ad- 
miralty ordering its own guns or the 
War Office acting as the agent of the 
Admiralty ordering the guns for the 
Navy as well as for itself. The OCom- 
mittee of 1886 in their Report con- 
demned the system under which the 
whole Vote for the warlike stores of the 
Army and the Navy was placed in the 
Army Votes, so that the demands put 
forward by the Government as neces- 
sary for the proper armament of the 
Fleet were afterwards cut down by some- 
one who was not responsible. All the 
points against which the recommenda- 
tions of the Committee were urged are 
now things of the past, and last year a 
system was substituted under which the 
responsibility for the Naval Vote has 
been shifted to the Admiralty. Some- 
thing has been said as to the desirable- 
ness of fixing the responsibility for the 
failures of warlike stores. I think the 
Government have made themselves clear 
to the House on that point. There are 
several things which have to be thought 
of with regard to guns. First of all, there 
is the design, the pattern, the manufacture 
and the proof. The responsibility for 
the design of the gun now rests ab- 
solutely with the Ordnance Committee, 
a body of experts composed of 
military, naval, and civilian elements. 
When the pattern of the gun is de- 
cided upon the gun is put out to manu- 
facture either at the gun factory or by 
a private firm. It is then inspected by 
the War Office, partly on its own 
account and partly on behalf of the 
Admiralty, before it is passed into the 
service; and if the gun does not pass 
the examination it is rejected and sent 
back to the manufacturer. The question 
has also been raised of giving to the 
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trade more orders for warlike stores. 
than hitherto. It is true that in 1880 

the trade was exceedingly little em- 

ployed for the manufacture of heavy 
guns and warlike stores. In 1880-1 

the value of big guns given out to the- 
private manufacturer was £4,812: in 

1883-4, £23,000; in 1886-7, £67,000, 

and this all went to Elswick: I am 

not surprised that the Committee has. 
recommended that it was exceedingly 

desirable steps should be taken to 

utilize more the gun-producing powers. 
of the country. What has happened 

since? On the 13th of March last the- 
value of the guns entrusted to Messrs. 

Armstrong is £387,000, to Whitworths 

£258,000, and to Messrs. Vickers. 
£114,000. These figures shows that the 
Government have called upon the trade 

to an enormous extent for the manu- 

facture of big guns. [An hon. Mzm- 

Ber: It was not open ri rove aa 

Messrs. Vickers’s contract was obtain 

by opencompetition. There are several 
other firms which supply the forgings 

of the guns, as distinct from the building 
and completing of them ; and there are 

a large number of firms in the country 

which supply other warlike stores for 

the Army and the Navy. The orders 
for warlike stores in 1888-9 given 

to the private trade for the 

sea service alone amounted to 

£1,063,000. The House will, therefore, 

see that we have advanced enormously’ 
in the direction of entrusting this work 

to the trade; and, so far from desiring 
to give existing firms a monopoly of the 
work at present being done, I, for my 
part, say at once that the War Office 
are determined to get the guns made in 
the time in which they are required.. 
Whether we give orders to those firms 
or to other firms, we are equally deter- 
mined that the orders shall be carried 
out. I hope that in a year or two we 
may even be able to talk about guns- 
waiting for ships; but I am, at all events, 
satisfied that we shall be able to make 
arrangements by which, with a reason- 
able amount of certainty, we shall be. 
able to insure that all the guns now 
required for the service of the Fleet will 
be obtained within the specified time. 
I speak with full responsibility on this. 
subject, because I am the person who- 
has to take the full responsibility for- 
putting out the orders, and taking care 
that they are placed in such a manner 
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‘that they will be completed in due time. 
Passing from these special points, the 
noble Lord spoke of foreign and of 
English guns, and asked one or two 
questions concerning Messrs. Krupp’s 
method and the time required in turning 
out a completed gun. Well, I have 
‘hope that we shall be able to better it 
here. We have every reason to believe 
that in our gun factories we can produce 
some guns, for instance the 9-2 inch, at a 
-quicker rate than that mentioned by my 
noble Friend. My noble Friend asks 
several special questions about gun con- 
struction. He spoke of the erosion 
that occurs in our guns, and from which 
foreign guns are free. 

*Lorp OC. BERESFORD: I beg par- 
‘don ; I never said anything of the kind. 
There must always be erosion, no matter 
where manufactured. What I said was, 
we relieve our guns, which Foreign Go- 
vernments did uot do. 

Mr. E. STANHOPE: Then I need 
not refer to erosion, as to which I 
have several facts that show that it 
occurs often more largely in foreign- 
made guns than in our own. I have 
given much attention to a comparison 
between the guns in our service and 
those of France and Germany, and I 
have had caused a most careful com- 
parison to be made between the guns of 
‘similar calibres in different services, 
their power of penetration by projectiles, 
and the general power of the guns; and 
the conclusion to which I venture to 
come after very close examination is 
that our guns are distinctly better than 
those of the French Service, and. equal 
at least to the guns of the German Ser- 
vice. The noble Lord has asked mea 
‘question with respect tothe ships which 
have unfortunately been without their 
guns in the past, and I am perfectly 
ready to give my noble Friend the in- 
formation I possess with respect to the 
ships which were waiting for their guns 
as presented to Parliament last year. 
The first ship was the Collingwood, which 
mow has four 12-inch guns on board. 
Iam glad to say that in the case of the 
Howe, her four 13-5-inch guns will be 
in course of proof next month, and, 
therefore, ought to be on board at the 
end of April or the beginning of May. 
The guns of the Camperdown will be all 
delivered this month. The Anson has 
all her guos on board. The Undaunted 
has her two 9°2-inch guns complete. 


Mr. E. Stanhope 
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The Australia has ten 6-inch guns on 
board, and two 9°2-inch guns have been 
received and are now probably on board. 
The Narcissus has ten 6-inch guns on 
board, and two 9°2-inch guns will be 
completed this month. In the case of 
the Galatea, I am sorry to say there has 
been a block. The 9°2-inch guns due 
from the Messrs. Whitworth and Cain 
have not been delivered, and I am afraid 
that they cannot be relied on till the 31st 
of Augustnext; butten6-inch gunsare on 
board. The Jmmortalité has all her 
guns on board. Therefore, all the ships 
which I have enumerated, with the ex- 
ception of the Galatea, either have all 
their guns on board or will have them 
in a very short period. In addition to 
that, the Admiralty have brought forward 
two ships that were not on the above 
list—namely, the Victoria and the Sans- 
parei.. In both of those cases we have 
had expedited the guns of the largest 
description—namely, the 16:25-inch. The 
Victorta’s guns are ready and at proof; 
while those of the Sanspareil are mostly 
ready, and the biggest will be ready in 
April. I think I have now answered 
my noble Friend fully and satisfactorily 
as to all the ships which he has men- 
tioned. If any additional questions are 
put I shall be glad to answer them 
also; but there is some difficulty in 
doing so until we get into Committee. 


Question put, ‘That the words pro- 
posed to be left out stand part of the 
Question.” 


The House divided: — Ayes 109; 
Noes 51.—(Division List, No. 19.) 


Main Question again proposed. 


Sir G. CAMPBELL (Kirkcaldy, &c.): 
I have not much to say in reference 
to my Motion, which I am_pre- 
cluded from moving because I put 
forward my views at some length 
the other day on the Military 
Vote. The principle I then laid down 
and desire to press upon the House is, 
that we should have wholly in view the 
entire proposals of the Government and 
the expenditure the country will be 
called upon to incur for the whole sys- 
tem of defence proposed. I did not, on 
the last occasion, obtain that satisfactory 
auswer [ hoped for from Her Majesty’s 
Government, and it seems to me all the 
more clear, since the debate the other 
night, that the Government are pro- 
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ceeding, by way of increasing the 
Services, bit by bit, without showing 
alltheir hand. Take, for instance, the 
question of barrack accommodation. It 
seems it is absolutely necessary there 
‘should be a complete review of barrack 
accommodation, and a re-organization 
at great expense will have to be under- 
taken. But this has not been included 
in the Estimates laid before us. There 
also ought to be a better organization of 
the Auxiliary Land and Marine Forces, 
and these might reasonably claim the 
funds that are necessary to make them 
thoroughly efficient. We are called 
upon by a few Votes to increase the 
Regular Forces of the Army and Navy ; 
but the Government have not taken the 
nation into full confidence. As regards 
the Naval Estimates, the immediate 
subject of our consideration, we know 
that in the ordinary Votes there is a 
large increase, and we also know that a 
special Vote will be submitted for con- 
tracts for a large addition to the Navy, 
but we have not yet learned from the 
statement of the First Lord how that 
Navy is to be employed. I know that 
it is a large subject, the protection 
of our Colonies and commerce all 
over the world, and this will 
involve a large dispersion of our Naval 
Force. Then we have not heard what 
is to be the expenditure incurred on 
coast defence to meet danger at home. 
Some suggestions, it is true, have been 
dropped; for instance, that we are to 
rely a good deal upon sub-marine 
batteries. This is all very well as one 
of the incidents of coast defence, but I 
do not believe that this will afford 
security. When the Government come 
to tackle this question of coast defence, 
rely upon it, we shail find ourselves 
involved in grave additional expendi- 
ture. I want to know, if we agree to 
this great addition to the Navy, whether 
it is the intention of Her Majesty’s 
Government to rely on the Navy alone 
asa means of defence for the British 
coasts, or whether it is to be only the 
first line of defence, and that further 
expenditure will be necessary on coast 
defences? The other day, when I 
referred to this subject, the exposure of 
our shores to naval attack, the Under 
Secretary taunted me with having the 
desire to make Kirkcaldy a first-class 
military port. Now, I suggested nothing 
of the kind. But this 1 do believe— 
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that if our coasts are to be made secure, 
it is absolutely necessary that we should 
incur considerable additional expense 
in each locality, and for ports all 
round the coast, by placing guns 
in position to igomer those ports 
against occasional marauding attacks 
of hostile vessels. Guns, men, 
and matériel are required to meet such 
an unfortunate contingency; and I am 
forced to the conclusion that this naval 
expenditure is but the first line of 
defence, and I am unwilling to vote 
this large increase until we know what 
is the whule of the Government plan of 
defence. An important question is to 
be raised by the right hon. Member fur 
Bradford (Mr. Shaw Lefevre), which 
very much dovetails with the remarks I 
would make. The Motion of which the 
right hon. Gentleman has _ given notice, 
and upon which he is not here just now 
to speak, has relation to what took place 
in the course of the Naval Manceuvres 
last year. What I understand the right 
hon. Gentleman wishes to know is, do 
Her Majesty’s Government, by the series 
of sham attacks on defenceless towns, 
mean to recognize that it is part of the 
system of legitimate warfare that towns 
should be attacked, bombarded, burned, 
and sacked, or laid under contribution ? 
It seems very like it. We remember 
how the town of Greenock was subjected 
to a sham attack during the hours of 
Divine Service on a Sunday morning. 
I think, in relation to the subject of 
coast defence, we should know what 
are the views of Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment on this matter, and I think it is 
a little unfortunate that the Naval 
Authorities should by their action have 
suggested that this is the kind of 
thing to be done. If Her Majesty’s 
Government are satisfied that, in the 
opinion of civilized Europe, these attacks 
on unprotected towns are within the 
rights of a belligerent, I do not see how 
large additional expenditure on coast 
defence is to be avoided, and I claim 
from the Government a complete exposé 
of the defensive scheme they would 


propose. 

Main Question, ‘‘That Mr. Speaker 
do now leave the Chair,” put, and 
agreed to. 


Supply—considered in the Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 
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NAVY SUPPLEMENTARY ESTIMATES. 
(1.) £45,000, Miscellaneous Services. 


NAVY ESTIMATES. 


(2.) 65,400 Men and Boys, including 
14,000 Marines, for Sea and Coast 
Guard Services. 


(3.) Motion made, and Question pro- 
posed, 

“That a sum, not exceeding £3,201,700, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to defray the expense 
of Wages, &c to Officers, Seamen, and Boys, 
Coast Guard, and Royal Marines, which will 
come in course of payment during the year 
ending on the 3lst day of March 1890.” 


*Lorp C. BERESFORD (Marylebone, 
E.): I desire to bring to the notice of 
the Committee a case in whieh I myself 
take great interest, and in which the 
whole Service takes great interest — 
that is to say; the case of the engineers 
of the Royal Navy. In the Naval Ser- 
vice it is very hard for any class of 
officers and men to get their grievances 
brought before the country and the Ad- 
miralty, as an instance of which I need 
only refer to the question as to the pay 
of lieutenants which occurred whilst I 
was atthe Admiralty. The lieutenants 
in the Service knew that there was no 
way of getting their grievances brought 
before the Admiralty except by getting 
it mentioned in Parliament. No doubt 
these officers for a large number of years 
were suffering under a considerable 
grievance, and they had a right to ex- 
pect that those whose duty it was to 
watch their interests at the Admiralty 
should take their case in hand. But 
years went on and nothing at all was 
done. I draw attention to this matter, 
because it is very likely that the same 
thing will happen with regard to the 
engineers, who merely ask that they 
shull receive the same pay as others of 
the same rank in the Service—as pay- 
masters and doctors. No doubt the 
doctors are a very able body of officers, 
and no doubt also the paymasters per- 
form a very useful function, but there 
is no parallel between these classes and 
the engineers. Every officer who takes 
his ship into action wants to win, and if 
there is one man more than another who 
can help him in his desire, it is the 
man in charge of the engine-room. 
In the old days it was the seaman that 
did the most for you, but now it is 
the engineer who has charge of the 
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|engines and in some cases who has 
charge of the heavy machinery which 
enables you to fire and load your guns. 

I certainly think the time has come 
when the case of these officers should be 
carefully thought out at the Admiralty. 
I am satisfied that those who belong 
to the medical and Paymaster’s branches 
will be the first to acknowledge that 
their branches are not such as to enable 
a commander to win an action, and are 
not of the same importance as the 
duties of the engineer. Now the 
engineers in this matter have done 
nothing contrary to the regulations of 
the Service. They have awakened to the 
fact that their position is not what it 
should be, and I trust that their case 
will receive attention to-night, as it is 
one of great merit. I trust the time 
will soon arrive when ships’ companies 
will be constituted in such @ manner as 
to be adapted to modern requirements, 
and one of the first things to be done 
it seems to me is to put the engineers 
in their proper place—to pay them and 
give them rank atcording to their 
duties. IfI do not receive a satisfactory 
answer from my noble Friend at the 
head of the Admiralty, I shall be 
obliged to take other measures to secure 
one. 

*Mr. KNATCHBULL-HUGESSEN 
(Kent, Faversham): I beg very cor- 
dially to support what has fallen from 
the noble Lord as to the engineers, and 
I must say I am very much surprised _ 
at no answer haying been given the 
other day by the noble Lord at the 
head of the Admiralty to 1 question 
asked by the hon. Member for Ports- 
mouth, who asked if he wou!d grant @ 
Committee to consider the case of the 
engineer officers. The noble Lord is 
reported to have said— 

‘*T am not aware that great dissatisfaction 
exists among the officers of the engineer's 
branch of the Royal Navy as regards their 
rank and emolument, neither has any represen- 


tation to that effect been made to me through 
the proper channels of communication.” 


Navy Estimates. 


I am surprised at that answer, as I 
myself put a question of the same 
nature last Session. In regard tv the 
statement that no representation has 
been made to the Admiralty through 
the proper channels of communication 
I am at a loss to know what more 
proper channel of communication there 





could be for the grievances of these 
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gentlemen than that of bringing them 
to the attention of the Government 
through their representatives in this 
House. It cannot be to the interest 
of the Service that a large body of 
officers of this kind should have any 
grievance unredressed and uninquired 
into. The duties and responsibilities of 
these men have enormously increased 
during the last 20 years, and there is 
now scarcely anything connected with 
the management of a man-of-war in 
which their services are not absolutely 
indispensable. No doubt the duties of 
doctors and paymasters are important, 
but when you compare these gen- 
tlemen with the engineers it 
must be admitted that the latter have 
every right to equality as to rank and 
pay. I am informed that the maximum 
pay of an engineer officer of the Royal 

Navy afloat is 22s. a-day as against 33s. 
in the case of a medical officer of ‘the 
same rank. If that is so, I think it is 
an inequality which should be redressed. 
As to rank there were certainly some 
concessions made in 1886, but I believe 
that the engineers feel it rather a worth- 
less and invidious distinction, being 
allowed to rank with, but after, officers 
of the Medical Service. 

*ApmiraL MAYNE (Pembroke and 
Haverfordwest): I think, looking at 
the numberless engines we now put 
into our ships, everyone must admit the 
immense importance of the functions of 
the engineers. Their case, and that 
also of the engine room artificers, should 
be considered by the Government, and 
I hope now that Her Majesty’s Fleet is 
about to be so largely increased, that 
attention will be paid to these classes, 
Then with regard to another most valu- 
able part of the Service—I mean the 
signal men—I am glad to see that some 
notice has been taken of them. The 
signal men of the present day may 
be said to be second only in im- 

ortance to the engineers in s0 
ar as taking the ship into action is con- 
cerned. The Admiral and the Captain 
of each ship must depend upon the 
signalman, and nowadays the signal- 
man has, for his class, to be a highly- 
educated man. I trust that when the 
school for the training of signalmen is 
established it will be started on a liberal 
scale, and that not only signalling, but 
telegraphy, will be taught, as it is ex- 
tremely important that some of these 
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men should be able to read off messages 
and transmit messages on shore—say in 
an enemy’s country. 

Commanper BETHELL (York, E.R., 
Holderness) : No doubt the noble Lord 
knows enough about the Naval Service 
to appreciate the importance of this sub- 
ject of signalling. The method of sig- 
nalling in the Navy at the present time 
is precisely that which was in use a cen- 
tury and a-half ago. It was an admirable 
method, no doubt, in former times, when 
fleets moved comparatively slowly, but 
I believe it is altogether inadequate to 
earry out the wishes and views of Naval 
Commanders at the present time when 
ships are in action. It may be said that 
it is little use pointing out a difficulty 
unless at the same time a method is sug- 
gested for getting over it. Well, my 
view is that semaphores placed at the 
mast-head might be very advan- 
tageously employed. Some attention 
was given to this matter in 
1887, and [I think the matter 
is worthy of closer investigation, and 
probably the noble Lord will be good 
enough to broach the subject to his naval 
advisers. Another point of some im- 
portance is that of the steaming lights 
carried to mark the ship’s position at 
night. I am informed that in the 
merchant service the electric light is 
used with very good results, and I would 
suggest to the noble Lord that experi- 
ments should be tried in Her Majesty’s 
Navy to see whether electricity could not 
with advantage replace the miserable 
oil lamps at present in use. Another 
matter I should like to mention is that 
collisions are often caused by the reluct- 
ance of young officers to alter the course of 
the vessel in good time, because altering 
the course is looked upon with great 
dislike by the captain, and is extremely 
inconvenient for the purpose of naviga- 
tion. Therefore a young officer is very 
apt to maintain his course to the last 
possible moment. When I first took 
charge of a ship as first officer of the 
watch I did not know the simplest rule 
of the road, but as I happened by 
accident to answer correctly the sim- 
plest question in the whole code, which 
was the one put to me by the 
captain, I was allowed to take charge of 
the ship. That which occurred in my own 
case, I know, from my experience in ex- 
amining young officers, happens now, and 
young officers are often extraordinarily 
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ignorant of the rules of the road. I 
would strongly recommend the First 
Lord of the Admiralty to insist upon a 
stricter inquiry being made inte their 
fitness to undertake responsible and 
important duties. It would be worth 
while, I think, to inquire also whether 
corrosion has taken place in the con- 
densers of other ships beside the 
Thunderer. With regard to the per- 
sonnel of the Navy, I would draw atten- 
tion to the fact that a very large number 
of boys, who bear an excellent character 
up to the time of their reaching the age 
of 18, lapsed during the next four or 
five years, into the most indifferent 
character, and create in that time 
a very considerable percentage of 
the ‘‘crime,” or rather offences in 
the Navy. They could be kept in 
better discipline if they were for a time 
rated as ‘‘second-class ordinary sea- 
men.” Boys in the Navy are kept 
under strict discipline, but men in the 
Navy are not, and I think it would be 
of great advantage both to men and 
boys if stricter discipline were main- 
tained amongst the second-class ordin- 
ary seamen. That is one of the 
greatest blots on our system, as it is at 
the ages of from 18 to 22 or 23 that our 
young seamen stand most in need of 
strict discipline, and when a large per- 
centage of the offences committed by 
our sailors are perpetrated. I have 
begun with the lowest class of our blue- 
jackets—the boys—and will now turn 
to the highest. The difficulty we have 
experienced for many years is the 
difficulty of getting suitable men to rate 
as petty officers. During recent years I 
have not unfrequently seen men made 
petty officers who were not at all suited 
to the position, simply because there 
wis no one else totake. In my opinion 
the real character of the petty officer 
comes out better when you see him dis- 
charging the disagreeable, slow, and 
monotonous duties he has to perform on 
board a man-of-war. It is that that tries 
the character of the man, and shows 
whether he is worth much or little; and 
not when he is under the excep- 
tional excitement and advantages of 
active service. I must say that I think 
it greatly to be regretted that we cannot 
get, upon the whole, better men than 
we now have for such positions. In my 
opinion the advantages now held out 
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secure the best men, but to persuade the 
men tu keep up to the standard required 
in those who are made petty officers. I 
would suggest to my noble Friend the 

First Lord of the Admiralty that it 
would, at any rate, be worth his while 
to take into consideration whether he 
cannot decrease the number of grades 
amongst the petty officers and at the 
same time increase the advantages held 
out to them. One of the attractions. 
offered is a rating which is now totally 
useless. It was originally given to men 
who were specially superior in matters. 
of seamanship; but there is no advan- 
tage in maintaining it now. They were 
not originally intended to be made petty 
officers, but owing to a certain supe-. 
riority they exhibited they were called 
on to do duty as petty officers. My idea 
is that it would better if the grades 
were reduced to two, and the advan- 
tages were made more substantial than 
they now are Under existing circum- 
stances, if we rate a man as a petty 
officer and he is found to be unsuitable, 
we cannot disrate him and put him back 
into his original rank without blasting 
his career; and this I regard as very 
unsatisfactory. It is always difficult to 
tell how a man will turn out, and cap- 
tains are very slow to ruin a man’s pro- 
spects by taking away a rating to which 
he has been promoted. There ought to 
be some method of trying a man before 
he is put into a higher grade, and I 
shall be very glad if my nuble Friend 
can see his way, at any rate, to make 
inquiry into the matter. I scarcely 
know whether I should be in order in 
passing from this general survey to the 
question of rations. I thisk I notice 
that you, Sir, hesitate to permit this, 
and, therefore, I will reserve what I 
have to say on that subject for a future 
occasion. I will merely add that the four 
subjects I have brought under the atten- 
tion of the Oommittee, and which I am 
afraid must be regarded as of a some- 
what technical character, are matters 
which I trust will receive the considera- 
tion of my noble Friend. 

*Mr. R. W. DUFF (Banffshire): I 
have only one ortwo questions to ask 
upon this Vote. I am glad to see from 
the statement that the First Lord of 
the Admiralty proposes to increase the 
number of stokers. The personnel of 
the Navy is apparently weak in stokers, 


are not sufficient, I will not say, -to | and, therefore, it is well there should be 
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an increase in that class. I see it is 
also proposed to add another 1,100 
Marines, but I notice in the Estimate 
that only £18,000 represents the increase 
in the Marine Vote, and I wish to know 
if that amount will cover the cost of 
the proposed increase in the force? I 
also should like to know whether any 
of these Marines are to be added to the 
artillery branch ? 

*Lorpv GEORGE HAMILTON: No. 
*Mr. DUFF: Then we are told in 
the noble Lord’s statement that the num- 
ber of seamen has been increased, but 
I see that there is to be a decrease of 
555 in the number of boys. I dare 
say that that is quite capable of 
explanation, but on the face of 
it, it hardly seems natural, for one 
would expect to find, with an increase 
in the number of men, a proportionate 
increase in the number of boys. I do 
not want to offer any opposition to 
this Vote, but I should be glad to 
have some information on these point. 
*Mr. pve LISLE (Leicestershire, 
Mid.): I would like to say a few words 
in support of the request put forward 
by the noble Lord the Member for 
Marylebone, and supported by my 
hon. Friend the Member for Pembroke, 
that the Admiralty should give serious 
consideration to the claims of engi- 
neer officers. It seems difficult, I 
admit, for men having no practical 
experience or knowledge of the 
Navy to speak on this matter, but I 
take it that owing to the develop- 
ment of scientific warfare, the respon- 
sibilities of this branch of the service 
have greatly increased, and it is curious 
to note that the number of engineers 
has been diminished, while their pay is 
apparently not at all commensurate with 
the importance of their duties. I 
would like to ask how it is that there 
are 178 engineers down in the Effec- 
tive Vote, and 220 on retired pay? I 
cannot understand that at all. i do not 
think it is a wise move on tke part 
of the Government to reduce the num- 
ber of engineers, and I have a shrewd 
suspicion that if the whole truth con- 
cerning the Navy could be placed be- 
fore us—if we could have the evidence 
of responsible officers such as is placed 
before the Board of Admiralty, we 
should see that there is a very differ- 
ent state of things in the Navy, es- 
pecially so far as its personnel is con- 
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cerned, from that which is now laid 
before us, and we should see also that 
the condition of things is far from satis- 
factory. I have heard from a good 
many officers that the number of offi- 
cers for Service in the Navy is far from 
adequate, and scarcely sufficient for ite 
proper working; that, if some of our 
ships should be engaged in action, and 
there should be a considerable loss of 
officers, many of our vessels would, 
as a consequence, be hopelessly under- 
manned. In regard to the engineers, I 
think that the number should not only 
be ample, but that the pay should be 
sufficiently remunerative, and I hope 
that the First Lord of the Admiralty 
will give us an assurance that something 
will be done, not only to increase the 
pay, but to place the status of these 
officers on a satisfactory basis. At 
present, so far as I can understand, the 
seniority which they are supposed to 
possess is more fictitious than real, and, 
seeing that these officers practically 
have the working of the ships in their 
hands, it is time that this matter was 
attended to. Inthe mercantile marine 
these officers are especially well paid. 
I should like to know whether it is a 
fact that when the Russian scare of 1878 
occurred, and if was found necessary to 
increase the number of our engineer 
officers, we were obliged to pay them 
higher rates than were received by the 
engineers already in the service of the 
Navy? If so, 1 think that is a most 
unsatisfactory state of things. I hope 
the time will shortly arrive when the 
First Lord of the Admiralty will be able 


| to state to the country the actual opinions 


of his advisers, not only with regard to 
the Navy, but with regard to the number 
of ships and the necessary ordnance to 
make them effective. Comparing the 
statements which we have had from the 
Front Bench during the last three years 
with that which we had presented 
to us the other night, % seems to me 
impossible to believe that we have had 
before us an adequate representation of 
the knowledge as to the Navy which is in 
the possession of the representatives of 
the Admiralty. The statements of those 
three years are glaringly inconsistent 
with the one made this year. I desire, 
of course, to acknowledge to the fullest 
degree the admirable advances which 
have been made under the present 
administration of the Admiralty; but, 
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bearing in mind the assurances we re- 
-ceived a year ago, that the country was 
safely defended by the existing Navy, 
and comparing that statement with this 
year’s, I think there is cause for the 
gravest suspicion that, if we knew the 
truth, the whole truth, and nothing but 
‘the truth, instead of our being asked to 
~yote an extra eleven millions, which it 
really comes to and which we shall 
willingly do, we should probably find it 
necessary to vote an even larger sum, 
perhaps 20 millions besides the ordinary 
average yearly expenditure, to meet the 
requirements of complete and, humanly 
‘speaking, adequate national defence. 
*Lorpv GEORGE HAMILTON : I can 
assure my hon. Friend that I and my 
-colleagues do give the House the truth, 
the whole truth, and nothing but the 
truth, and if my hon. Friend had re- 
served his charge as to this until we 
have the full discussion of the naval pro- 
gramme,| think he would have arrived at 
the conclusion that there is no discre- 
pancy between what I propose now 
and the statement I made last year. 
An observation, which all who have 
ever been entrusted with naval adminis- 
tration will endorse, is, ‘‘ do not attach 
too much importance to the outlay of 
individual years, but look rather to the 
results.”” It is not the expenditure on 
ships which are incomplete, or upon 
men not trained, which has an effect. 
When war breaks out, it is the number 
of ships that are complete, and the 
number of men ready for service, and if 
my hon. Friend will tear that little 
maxim in mind, I think he will find 
hereafter that there is no discrepancy 
between the statements I have made in 
the past, and those I hope the House 
will accept in the future. Now, there 
have been a number of questions put to 
me with reference to matter of detail. 
My hon. Friend the Member for 
Holderness made a very able speech on 
a highly technical point, and I have 
derived considerable information from 
the suggestions he has made. They 
shall have my very careful consideration. 
Almost every naval officer who has 
studied the subject of tactics attaches 
supreme importance to having an ade- 
quate and thoroughly efficient signalling 
staff, for in these — of rapid motion the 
great difficulty will be to obtain accurate 
information concerning the enemy, and 
to keep in touch with his movements. 
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Therefore, anything that can improve 
our system of signalling and telegraph- 
ing is worthy of our closest attention. 
As to several other questions on smaller 
points, I am not prepared with the 
necessary information to enable me to 
answer them now. I may say, there is 
no doubt that a considerable proportion 
of what is called naval crime occurs 
among men between the ages of 18 
and 23, and if we are able to sub- 
stitute barracks for floating ships, I 
believe there will be a great improve- 
ment in discipline among these men, 
The main question, which has been 
raised to-night, has related to the status 
and pay of engineer officers. Iquiteagree 
with my noble Friend the Member for 
Marylebone in his estimate of the value 
of the services of these offieers, and in 
his opinion as to the necessity of having 
a thoroughly efficient body of them, but 
my hon. Friends must recollect that I 
have to look at this question from two 
points of view. I am bound to see that 
the men are adequately remunerated ; 
and I am equally bound to see if the 
Navy can be well supplied at existing 
rates, that an undue charge is not put on 
the taxpayer by more highly remunerat- 
ing any one particular class of men. 
There is no question but that we can 
obtain any number of young engineer 
officers, and a remarkable feature about 
the supply is that a large, if not by far 
the larger, proportion of those who wish 
to enter the Service are sons of engineer 
officers, and that is sufficient, in my 
opinion, to justify our refusal to increase 
the pay. I have looked carefully into 
the matter of their emolument, and I 
must say it compares favourably with 
the case of those who occupy similar 
positions of responsibility in the Mer- 
cantile Marine ; and while purely com- 
bative officers in the Royal Navy are not 
paid better than those in the Navies of 
France and Germany, the rate of pay of 
engineer officers is higher than that re- 
ceived hy the engineer branches in 
these foreign Navies. With these facts 
before me, I feel justified in not assent- 
ing to this proposal for an increased rate 
of pay, and, in saying this, I am expresa- 
ing the views of the Board of Admiralty. 
My hon. Friend who spoke last seemed 
to think that there were serious deficien- 
cies in the personnel of the Navy. May 
I remind him of one fact, that at the 
time of the manoeuvres every available 
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ship was engaged, and all the vessels 
in the Navy which were commissioned 
at the time had their full complement, 
or ought to have had their full comple- 
ment of men as in time of war. There- 
fore, whatever deficiencies there were 
during the manoeuvres, they represented 
deficiencies which would exist in time of 
war, and so far as our ships were con- 
cerned, those deficiencies were not at all 
serious except as regards the stokers. 
We weresomewhat short of them, and not 
only that, but many of them were badly 
trained. This isa matter we are looking 
into. A large number of men were 
brought in of somewhat indifferent phy- 
sique and with but little knowledge of 
the duties they were called upon to per- 
form. They were put on board new 
es fd with complicated machinery, and 
under very trying circumstances had to 

rform their duties for the first time. 

have not the slightest doubt that 
to this fact may be attributed the 
circumstances that during the first 
few days of the mancuvres many 
of our ships failed to reach the estimated 
speed which was expected from them. 
I propose to take on a considerable 
additional number of stokers this year, 
and if every year we have mancouvres 
on a large scale, it is clear that each 
year a large proportion of these stokers 
will have the best of training, because 
training in sea-going vessels is incom- 
parably superior to training on board 
vessels in harbour. I hope in this way 
gradually to surmount the difficulty, and 
I hope also to be able, in the course of 
the next year or two, to largely augment 
the number of stokers belonging to the 
Naval Reserve. They are a class dif- 
ferent from the stokers of Mercantile 
Marine, but they have the best of train- 
ing, and if we can by the payment of a 
small maintenance fee get several 
hundreds, or perhaps two or three thou- 
sand upon our lists, we shall then have 
a valuable reserve of men, a large pro- 
portion of whom we should always be 
able to lay our hands upon in the case 
of emergency. The hon. Gentleman 
the Member for Banffshire asked me 
two or three questions. The first was 
with regard to the proposed increase uf 
1,100 in the marine force, and as to what 
he thinks is an insufficient provision in 
the Estimates for them, but I may ex- 
plain that all these men are not to be 
added at once, and this fact will account 
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for the small amount of money asked 
for for their pay. I think I have now 
answered the questions which have 
been put to me. 

Mr. vz LISLE: There is the pay of 
the engineer officers. 

*Lorp.G. HAMILTON : I think my 
right hon. Friend will admit that there 
are conclusive reasons against increasing 
the pay... 

*Lorp C. BERESFORD (Marylebone, 
E.): I am sorry to obtrude myself upon 
the Committee again, but there are.a 
great number of important questions 
connected with the officers and men of 
the Fleet, and this is the only oppor- 
tunity I shall have of discussing them. 
If the claims of the officers and men are 
not discussed now they will be put off 
for another year. Therefore I hope I 
shall not be considered obstructive if I 
call attention to some important points 
somewhat in detail. I think it is very 
hard for hon. Gentlemen who have been 
sent here as supporters of Her Majesty’s 
Government—and for my own part I do 
support Her Majesty’s Government—to 
be told at the last moment ‘ There is no 
time to consider these matters; we want 
the money.” I say that that sort of 
thing cannot go on. I do not care which 
Government is in power [ Ministerial 
Cries of “Oh!”’] Well, I do care which 
Government is in power, but for the 
sake of my argument it is a matter of 
indifference. Unfortunately it is the 
usual practice to slur these questions 
over, and to keep out of sight 
everything connected with the 
Navy. The mind of the public has 
been tremendously exercised upon the 
question of guns, but the strength and 
safety of the Fleet and the training of 
the men composing it are now intangible 
matters, and are, therefore, likely to be 
overlooked, although far more impor- 
tant questions. In the same way, the 
Secretary of State for War brings 
forward the question of barracks. We 
can see them, and know that they are 
unhealthy, but we cannot see the 
strength of the Army. Itis necessary 
that they should say something about. 
these matters, and I always like to say, 
in this House, what I think—not that I 
mean to maintain that I am always 
right. In the first place, there is the 
case of the signalmen. What we want 
are the very Tent signalmen, and the 
best arrangement for signalling we can 
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possibly get. All nations, I am glad to 
say, are badly off in this respect, hut 
other nations pay more attention to 
siguvalling than we do, devote a good 
deal more time to experiments and 
~— in signalling than this country. 

ignalmen form the line of communica- 
tion, and upon the way in which they 
discharge their work the fate of a naval 
engagement may often depend. When 
I was at the Admiralty, the Board 
objected to everything. One member 
of the old Board is there yet, and I 
have no doubt that he still continues to 
object. The question of signalling is 
one which ought to be put to the fleet 
at sea, so that you should get their 
ideas. A signalman ought to be attached 
to every coastguard station, and he 
ought to be taught telegraphy, and 
placed, by means of the telegraph, in 
contact with the head of the Intelligence 
Department in Whitehall. More atten. 
tion should be paid to the training of 
these signalmen, and they ought to be 
better paid and granted better rank. 

*Lorpv G. HAMILTON: That has 
been done. 

*Lorp C. BERESFORD: My noble 
Friend says that has been done. What 
I want is, that men at sea should be in- 
structed to send home their ideas. 
Prevention is better than cure, and you 
ought to have signalmen who will know 
exactly what to do whatever may occur. 
Then, again, there is the case of the 
stokers. I am sorry that I am compelled 
to bring these questions forward, and I 
can assure the Committee it is not with 
any desire of being obstructive. The 
whole of the engine-room department, 
in my opinion, wants reforming alto- 
gether. My noble Friend says, ‘‘ You 
can get plenty of men; why, then, should 
you give more wages?” No doubt 
that is a fair argument; but what did 
the doctors do? They closed the whole 
of their schools against the Navy, and 
the result was that the Medical Service 
of the Navy was smashed up by the ring 
thus created. My noble Friend now 
—— to do with the engineers what 

e did with the lieutenants. He says 
there is no necessity for paying these 
men according to the value of their 
work, because you can get plenty of 
them. I do not think that is a good 
argument. What is wanted is fair 
play, and the engineers should be put 
in position whether the supply is plenti- 
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ful or not. I am sorry to think that the 
Government should unnecessarily invite 
the formation of a ring or a combina- 
tion of discontented men in the Service, 
The stokers in the Navy have not been 
adequately trained. That was made 
manifest in the recent mancosuvres, and 
my noble Friend has confessed that last 
year the Fleet could not do what it was 
expected to do, because stokers were not 
ready. It is necessary in this country 
that we should be ready for any 
emergency at a moment’s notice. We 
may lose our Empire unless every little 
detail is attended so. Instead of the 
stokers being trained in other and less 
important matters, they ought in time 
of peace to be thoroughly taught to do 
what would be their work in time of 
war. The whole system of training 
both bluejackets and stekers requires 
to be entirely altered. While at the 
Admiralty I was continually pointing 
out the extravagance and inutility of 
training men in a time of peace to do 
what they would not be required to do 
in a time of war. The men you get are 
no fools. You have only to teach them 
what they have to do, and they will do 
their level best to do it. I do not know 
how my noble Friend will get over that 
argument. Then there is the question of 
the Marines. My noble Friend says that 
he is going to increase the strength 
of the Marines. I am glad to hear it. 
Our coaling stations ought to be under 
the Admiralty and garrisoned by 
Marines. This would be done more 
efficiently than by ordinary soldiers, 
and Marines being long-service men, 
it would also be more economical, 
saving the expense of chartering ships 
for the purpose of bringing home 
detachments of ordinary Lino regiments. 
I should like to see a Committee 
appointed to inquire into this subject 
of the garrisons. I am afraid you 
would soon find out that things are 
not as you think they are. The hon. 
and gallant Member for the Holder- 
ness Division (Commander Bethell) has 
spoken of the trouble into which the 
seamen get who were between boy- 
hood and manhood. I think he was a 
little too hard upon them. 

CommannER BETHELL: I did not 
blame them. 

*Lorp ©. BERESFORD: There was 
a time in my life when I was fond of 


a row. I would not give a fig for a- 
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man who has not the pluck to get into 
a row. The boys who had the pluck 
to be always in a pickle were the best 
in the school. I sincerely hope that the 
House will not regard the bluejacket 
asa bad character. If I was asked to 
pick out a gentleman I should select 
a bluejacket. He is one of the best 
men I can imagine. He may not wear 
fine clothes, but he has all the qualities 
that make a gentleman, and I am sure 
the First Lord will support me in say- 
ing that the personnel of the British 
Navy is better now than it has ever 
been in its history. No doubt there 
are bad characters on board ship as 
well as good, and the greatest trouble 
we have on the lower deck is in 
dealing with these bad characters. 
When we can get the services of 
bluejackets at an early age, and in- 
sure them a pension of £30 or more 
when they retire at the age of 48, 
we are able to secure the very best men 
in the country; and I do not see why 
we should burden such men in their 
messes with bad characters. Send all 
the bad characters out of the Service; or 
do as the German Army does. The 
Germans have a really splendid Army ; 
but in Germany a man who has been in 
prison is not allowed to join the Army, 
but in case of war he is compelled to 
cart food about, and to do the dirty 
work of the Army. When I was in 
command of the Zhunderer there were 
18 habitual ‘‘break-leaves,” who 
were nothing but a burden to their 
messmates, and were perpetually 
grumbling. I called them up and ad- 
dressed them. They were treated 
kindly but firmly; and in the course of 
eight months there were only seven left 
out of the 18. That shows that the men 
will always support you if you show 
that you have their interest at heart. 


* As to the seven men, I am bound to say 


that they were a curse to the ship; and 
no kindness or civility would do them 
any good. The best thing is to turn 
such men out of the Navy altogether. 
If my noble Friend will get rid of the 
bad men in the Navy, he will do a great 
deal to aid the officers in their work, 
and at the same time confer an enormous 
benefit on the men. I hope my noble 
Friend will be able to show that he is 
prepared to add to the Fleet the 
necessary number of officers, for, at the 
present time, there is a deficiency of 
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something like 300 lieutenants. The 
present system of educating officers is 
very faulty. Both the German and the 
French systems are better than our own. 
In these days of steam and exact 
accuracy of the gun the first aim is to 
knock off the head of the captain you 
are fighting. [ 4 ger gc hat may | 
sound somewhat laughable; but what 
will win an action is first, speed, then 
the helm, and third the head of 
the enemy’s captain. The head of the 
enemy’s captain is the most important ; 
and in all foreign Navies that is recog- 
nized. It certainly ought to be the 
object. Consequently it is important 
that young officers should be thoroughly 
trained so that, if such a thing happens, 
they may be prepared at a moment’s 
notice to take command of the ship. 
That ought to be one of the principal 

ints in the education of a naval officer. 

hope the noble Lord will think of the 
matters I have mentioned. I am cer- 
tain they will have to be done eventually, 
and why should they not be done now, 
when the noble Lord is proposing this 
most necessary addition to the Fleet, of 
which I hope the House of Commons 
will approve ? 

*ApmrraL FIELD (Sussex, East- 
bourne): I only propose to trespass 
upon the attention of the Committee 
for a very few moments, and I regret 
that I was unable to offer a few obser- 
vations before the First Lord replied to 
the first speakers. I should like, in 
the first place, to refer to the question 
of the pay of the engineers which has 
been alluded to. I think there is great 
inconvenience in bringing forward ques- 
tions affecting the pay of individual 
classes in the Service. I do not regard 
it as part of my duty in this House to 
advocate increase of pay for any class. 
That responsibility belongs to the Ad- 
miralty. All that I can hope to do is to 
draw attention to the subject, and ask 
the Admiralty to consider it, and take 
the advice of some Departmental or out- 
side Committee upon it. I regret that 
the hon. Member for Faversham (Mr. 
Knatchbull-Hugessen) drew a com- 
parison between the case of the doctors 
and that of the engineers. My own 
object in rising is to draw attention to 
another class—the lieutenants. I feel 
strongly that their case is a very hard 
one. Their claim has been met with one 
hand, but taken away with the other. 
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The pay of the lieutenants has been in- 
creased, for lieutenants of eight and 12 
years’ standing on condition, that the 
first named should have had three years’ 
service in a ship of war at sea, and the 
latter six years. The Admiralty do not 
appear to have taken into account that 
it is hardly fair to double the sea service 
for four years’ seniority only. If three 
years are sufficient for lieutenants of 
eight years’ service, six years must be 
wrong for 12 years’ service. Four or 
four and a-half years ought to be quite 
sufficient. I hope that the Admiralty 
will take the matter into consideration, 
and any relaxation of the conditions 
would be regarded by the older officers 
as@ great boon. I really think it is 
worth while to make some attempt to 
satisfy this most deserving class of 
officers who are serving now as 
lieutenants, and in all _proba- 
bility will obtain no higher rank. 
There is another question which 
earnestly demands attention. Lieute- 
nants are deeply distressed at the way 
in which they are treated in respect of 
leave. Many of them complain of the 
gross breach of faith committed towards 
them by those in authority. When a 
lieutenant comes home he is entitled, in 
the ordinary course of things, to six 
weeks’ leave; but frequently, owing 
to the dearth of lieutenants, he is 
ordered off again in a fortnight. 
Leave is looked upon by lieutenants 
as of the greatest importance, even 
of as much importance as pay and 
rank. Certainly, if men are deprived 
of leave, as lieutenants are, they 
ought to be given consideration in 
the form of pay. My hon, and gallant 
Friend the Member for the Holderness 
Division (Commander Bethell) has 
spoken of the rating of leading seamen. 
I look upon leading seamen, especially 
for small vessels, as most valuable men, 
and I do not agree with his proposal 
to abolish the rating. As to the 
question of signalling, I heartily con- 
cur in the remarks made by the noble 
Lord the Member for Marylebone. 
I believe that the question of connecting 
all the coastguard stations of the country 
with the Admiralty is now ripe for 
settlement. I trust that some effort 
will be made to bring about the connec- 
tion. My attention has been called 
elsewhere to the importance of raising 
the status of engine-room artificers 
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when in charge of torpedo or 
boats. I think there is siansiltae 


in their contention that when they 
are in charge of vessels, and abso-. 
lutely doing the duty of engineers,. 
warrant rank should be conceded to 
them. As to stokers, I think that it is 
extremely desirable that their training 
should be improved. You have already 
a school at hand. Why not double the 
number of stokers on the Indian 
troopers? That would be about the 
very best training ground you could 
possibly have. Then, again, 1 share my 
noble Friend’s view as to the garrisoning 
of certain coaling stations with Marines. 
I advocated this in the House last year, 
and I still think that there would be a 
great advantage in having Marines there. 
under the orders of the Admiral in 
charge of the station. My noble Friend 
referred to the education of naval 
officers, and advocated a change in that. 
education. I am fully in accord with 
my noble Friend when he says that the 
education of naval officers is a most im- 
portant matter, but I cannot agree with 
him as to the advisability of changing it. 

*[orp CHARLES BERESFORD :: 
The Committee recommended it. 

*ApmiraL FIELD: If my noble Friend 
is in accord with the recommendation of 
the Committee, then I withdraw my 
remarks. I will not trespass further 
upon the attention of the Committee,. 
but will only, in conclusion, again draw 
the attention of the Firet. Lord of the 
Admiralty to the grievances, especially,, 
of the lieutenants of the Navy. 

Captain PRICE (Devonport): Mr: 
Chairman, I desire to make a few obser- 
vations as to the steam branch of the 
Navy, and am glad that the subject 
has been raised already by a civilian, 
inasmuch as we who are connected with 
Dockyard constituencies are often ac- 
cused of partiality when we deal with 
these topics. My hon. and gallant 
Friend (Admiral Field) has taken the 
highly Constitutional viéw that the 
grievances of naval men ought to be 
examined by Departmental Committees. 
That .is perfectly true, and that is 
exactly what has been done; but, un- 
fortunately, the recommendations of 
Committees are not acted upon by the 
Admiralty. An hon. and gallant Friend 
who sits opposite asked a question the 
other day, and the answer he got was. 
that various Committees had been ap- 
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pointed to report as to the steam branch 
of the Navy, and that effect has been 
given to their recommendations. I 
traverse that statement entirely. Icom- 
plain that the recommendations of these 
‘Committees have not been given effect 
to in many ways which I might men- 
tion. Now, I have known the engineer 
‘branch of the Service since 1855. I 
have seen its growth and development, 
-and I have no hesitation in saying that 
its duties and responsibilities have in- 
-creased enormously. Undoubtedly there 
have been improvements made in the 
position of the men; but neither the 
pay nor the position is by any means 
proportionate to the increase and de- 
velopment of the duties and responsi- 
bilities of this branch of the Navy. 
The engineers are greatly aggrieved 
that the recommendations of the 
various Oommittees have not been 
carried out in respect to their 
rank. Then there is the question of 
messing. The late Mr. Ward Hunt, 
when First Lord of the Admiralty, took 
the matter into consideration, and pro- 
mised great improvement. Certainly 
great improvement has been effected, 
but as yet the engineers are not al- 
lowed the right of messing with the 
other officers of a ship at the Naval 
College at Greenwich. This is felt to 
be agreat hardship. Allusion has been 
made to the rating of the engine-room 
artificers. The word ‘‘ rating” con- 
veys very little idea to the House of 
what is meant by it. Artificers are 
really not so much assistants to the 
engineer officers, but to a great extent 
substitutes for them. Some years ago 
we very largely reduced the number of 
engineer officers and introduced the 
rating of engine-room artificers, who 
-do actually the very duties performed 
by engineer officers. For that reason 
-artificers are in a position of great 
responsibility. My hon. and gallant 
Friend (Admiral Field) thinks that in 
some cases they might be rated as war- 
rant officers. I go farther than he has 
gone, and think that after a certain 
term of service the rating of war- 
rant officers ought to be granted ‘o all 
these men. Now, with regard to stokers. 
It has been said that we are very short 
indeed of stokers, a most important 
branch of the Service. I think there is 
one way in which the number of stokers 
might be increased, and increased at 
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very little expense to the Service. 
It has been remarked that there 
is a great difficulty found in 


forming a reserve of stokers; but 


I do not know the reason for it at 
all. Some years ago I had the temerity 
to suggest in the House a way of 
strengthening the Navy generally. I 
think, ifit could be done, an interchange- 
ability soto speak, between the Navy 
and the merchant service ought to be 
encouraged. The way.in which we do 
that at present is to form a reserve con- 
sisting of men in the merchant service, 
who, when called for, are obliged to 
come for service in the Navy. The sug- 
gestion I made some time ago was that 
a certain number of bluejackets in the 
Navy should be allowed to go on leave 
into the merchant service, receiving, of 
course, their pay from that service. I 
do not wish to go into that matter now, 
because there are certain objections 
raised to it, but I do not think the same 
objections could be raised in the case of 
stokers. The stokers would be paid bythe 
merchant service, and the only expense 
borne by the Naval Vote would be the 
prospective portion of pension, because 
it is necessary that the time the men 
spent in the merchant service should 
count in the fixing of the men’s pensions. 
The result would be that we would have 
at least 500 men in the merchant service 
always available to be called upon in 
time of need. There is another matter 
connected with the discipline of the ser- 
vice which I desire to mention. 
It is a small matter, but never- 
theless a sore one—namely, the 
question of saluting warrant officers. 
There are certain men in the Service who 
cannot attain to the rank of warrant offi- 
cers—men in the position of ships’ 
stewards and others—and itis considered 
rather hard that these men should be 
obliged to salute warrant officers when 
they meet them on shore. Practically 
warrant officers spring from the same 
rank in society as ships stewards, and it 
is not the latter’s fault that they cannot 
attain to the rank of warrant officers. 
*Sm JOHN COLOMB (Tower Ham- 
lets, Bow, &c.): I should like to say I 
hope the Admiralty will press the Trea- 
sury to give them what is really neces- 
sary to establish a proper system of bar- 
rack accommodation for the Royal Navy. 
The very defect pointed out by my hon. 
and a Pea Friend the Member for 
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the Holderness Division (Commander 
Bethell) with regard to petty officers is 
due, I think, to the fact that, as the Navy 
is at present situated and organized, the 
chain of discipline cannot be maintained 
as efficiently and as well asit is in the 
Army, owing to the want of proper bar- 
rack accommodation in which to train 
young men and petty officers. Thereis 
another matter to which I should like to 
draw the attention of the First Lord of 
the Admiralty—that is the great cost of 
the personnel of the Navy. I need give, 
I think, only one illustration. We are 
about to sanction the employment of 308 
commissioned officers of the accountant 
branch—men whose simple duty it is to 
keep the books of the ships in commis- 
sion. To these 308 men the country 

ays as much as £87,000 a-year. 

ow, that is due to the fact that 
the Navy has never been organized 
upon the basis of a continuous service 
system. We are struggling on with a 
system adapted to an exploded state of 
things. To emphasize the fact of the 
costliness of this accountant branch of 
the Service, let me point out that these 
308 accountant officers cost £3,000 
a-year more than the whole twelve com- 
panies corps of Royal Marine Artillery, 
numbering 2,500 officers and men. I en- 
tirely and most cordially support the 
views that have been expressed with 
regard to the garrisoning of the coaling 
stations. I am sure that anyone who 
has studied the whole question of the 
work to be done in time of war must 
come to the conclusion that the whole 
of the forces at a distant naval station 
should be under the command of the 
Admiral of that station. By such a 
plan we should save a considerable 
amount of money in the matter of 
Transport and Staff. We would get real 
efficiency and economy, and we would not 
have dual control on our foreign naval 
stations. I also desire to say it is not right 
in these days to misapply, or rather not to 
employ, the Marine Artillery Force cre- 
ated at the cost of thecountry. Ican speak 
from experience and personal know- 
ledge, and am quite certain of this—that 
no other country in the world would 
tolerate that you should, at the cost of the 
country, educate, train, and turn out a 
Marine Artillery Force which you do not 
know what to do with when you have 
got it. We have Artillery officers who 
cost this country large sums of money 
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to train, not one of whom ik employed in 
artillery work, while at present we have 
to break up the Horse Artillery to find 
artillerymen for our coaling stations. I 
am persuaded that the more this matter 
is looked into the more it will appear 
that the organization of the Navy needs 
amendment, and adapting to the require- 
ments of modern times. 

*Tue SECRETARY to tHe AD- 
MIRALTY (Mr. Forwoop, Lancashire, 
Ormskirk): The discussion has ranged 
over a very large number of topics, 
mainly of a very technical character, into- 
which I will not attempt to enter. It 
might besupposed, from certain observa- 
tions made in debate, that the Board of 
Admiralty is a body of laymen who 
have not the advantage of the advice 
of some of the most eminent naval 
officers as to the discipline and the 
general arrangements of the Service. 
The noble Lord the Member for Mary- 
lebone (Lord ©. Beresford) has again 
brought up the question of sigaal- 
ling, and has led the Committee to sup- 
pose that the Admiralty has not paid 
the necessary attention to that important 
work of the Service. But when I re- 
mind the noble Lord that seamen of the 
large sea-going experience of Admirab 
Bosanquet, Captain Clark, Captain Dur- 
rant, and Admiral Dowell, have been 
the advisers of the Board in this matter, 
and that the recommendations of the 
Rating Committee have also been con- 
curred in by the Committee on Signal- 
ling, I think the noble Lord will admit: 
that those gallant officers are qualfied 
to give such advice as my noble Friend 
the First Lord can follow. With regard,. 
again, to the stokers, great attention 
has been paid in the past year or two to 
the object of obtaining ia times of 
emergency the best-trained stokers in 
the world. The stokers in the merchant 
steamers are constantly at work; they 
have to keep their boilers at high pres- 
sure for the long voyages to the Kast andi 
to America, and they are really the 
best men we can have as reserve stokers.. 
Relaxations have been made in the 
regulations affecting the joining of 
reserve stokers which we hope will 
lead to a large accession of numbers. 
The question raised in regard to the- 
engineers and their rank has been fully 
dealt with by my noble Friend the First. 
Lord; but I wish just to say this—that. 
in regard to the pay which engineers 
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and others in the Service should receive, | 
we must have some regard to the rates 
at which men in similar positions are 
paid in other employ—say, in the Mer- 
cantile Service. The highest pay in 
mercantile vessels fur engineers and in 
ships that are continually crossing the 
Atlantic is £300 a-year, while engineers 
in the Royal Navy can rise in pay— 
including emoluments—to £600; so I 
think it must be said that the engineers 
in the Navy are reasonably and fairly 
dealt with. As regards rank there is a 
difficulty. At present engineers rank 
with, but after, lieutenants. If they 
were accorded equal rank absolutely with 
lieutenants a difficulty might arise which 
naval men will appreciate. It might 
so happen that a lieutenant might be 
called upon, through the death of a 
superior officer, to take command of a 
ship, yet if the suggestion of putting 
engineers upon an equality with lieute- 
nants were followed out, we might 
find that the engineer, was the senior 
officer of the ship. That might be 
the ridiculous position in which the 
ship would be placed if the question of 
relative rank were pushed to its extreme 
limit as suggested. We are perfectly 
alive to the necessity of increasing the 
number of officers, and if my noble 
Friend will refer to the Estimates he 
will find that subordinate officers have 
been increased in number by 141, namely, 
65 midshipmen, 18 clerks, and 58 Naval 
cadets. This increase will go in the 
subordinate ranks until they are suffi- 
cient. Then my hon. and gallant 
Friend (Admiral Field) has referred to 
the question of lieutenants. It will be 
observed that for the past 12 months 
the position and pay of lieutenants have 
been improved at the cost of something 
like £14,300 a year to the nation, and 
that I think is fair testimony to the 
consideration shown by the Board to 
lieutenants in the Service. I do not 
know that there are any other matters 
to deal with. I may just mention 
that communication between coast- 
guard stations has been carried out to a 
considerable extent, and that consider- 
able sums of money have been taken for 
putting up the necessary semaphures. 
Dr. CAMERON (Glasgow, College) : 

The noble Lord opposite (Lord Charles 
Beresford), to whom we all listen with 
so much interest on naval affairs, re- 
signed his position in the Admiralty | 
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because in his opinion sufficient atien- 
tion was not paid to the Intelligence 
Department of the Navy, and I wish to 
call attention to a point which illustrates 
the position hetook. In other countries, 
I understand, and especially in Ger- 
many, there is to be found at the Ad. 
miralty, as at the War Office, an elaborate 
Intelligence Department, and in this 
Intelligence Department there are plans 
of campaign adapted to every variety of 
circumstances, and the consequence is, 
that if war breaks out, say between 
Germany and another Power, every 
captain of a German war ship sails with 
sealed orders giving him directions 
what to do under these or those circum- 
stances, and it is possible for those at 
the head of affairs by simply telegraph- 
ing a single cipher word to all their 
stations to direct what steps should be 
taken, where vessels should rendezvous, 
and what they aretodo. Nothing of 
the kind exists at our Admiralty. We 
are absolutely without any plans of 
campaign, and if war were to suddenly 
break out, we should find our Fleet 
scaitered over the face of the globe, and 
probably be unable to utilize it before 
the war would beover. This is what 
the noble Lord complained of. A 
question which I put the other day 
will illustrate the great importance 
of this to the honour and interest 
of the country, and it arises out of 
oceurrences in Samoa. I called atten- 
tion the other day by question to an 
account given by Mr. Stevenson, the 
well-known writer of events in that 
Island. I asked, among other things, 
if it was true that a British subject—an 
artist—had been forcibly seized on 
board a British vessel by German 
authorities, and taken on _ board 
a German war steamer, and had 
only been released after the commander 
of a British man-of-war in the neigh- 
bourhood had emphasized his demand 
by clearing his decks fur action. I was 
told by the Under Secretary for Foreign 
Affairs that it was quite true that a 
British subject had been so seized, but 
the right hon. Gentleman said he did 
not know whether if was a fact that the 
British commander had cleared his decks 
for action, Since I received that 
answer, I have been supplied with some 
further information, from which it 
appears that H.M.S. Lizard was at 
Samoa, and the captain in consequence 
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of the adoption of certain high-handed 
proceedings by German authorities 
there, invited British residents to hoist 
the British flag as a protection for their 
property, but it appears that afterwards 
another British ship—the Royalist I 
think—arrived, and her captain refused 
to endorse the instructions of the captain 
of the Lisard, thereby showing that the 
two captains had no instructions how to 
act in such cases. But the other matter 
to which I have alluded is of still 
greater importance. If a British man- 
of-war clears her decks for action pre- 
paratory to engaging with a German 
man-of-war, under circumstances in 
which, I must say, I think her captain 
was right, I should imagine that is 
a matter of sufficient gravity to demand 
an inimediate report to the Government 
of this country; and I think the repre- 
sentatives of the Government here, in 
the face of such a grave event, should be 
prepared to give us some information on 
the subject. But we have nothing of 
the sort. I have drawn attention to this 
lack of information in relation to other 
matters. We have had bombardments 
of native settlements all round the 
Pacific. Now and again we see in the 
Press a report that H.M.S. so-and-so 
has bombarded such and. such an island, 
and whenever I have seen such accounts 
I have asked for Papers giving informa- 
tion on the subject, and I must say the 
noble Lord has admitted the reasonable- 
ness of the request, has consented with- 
out cavil, and sooner or later we have 
had the Papers, but not until long after 
the-event has been chronicled in the 
newspapers. Now I do not wish to 
underrate the responsibilities of captains 
on far away stations. I know it is 
necessary to allow much freedom of 
action to them, but surely in regard to 
an occurrénce which, if the account is 
correct, approached very near the verge 
of an act of war, the Commander should 
forthwith report all the circumstances to 
the Government, so that at the first avail- 
able opportunity the Government might 
communicate its views on the subject. 
Now in regard to this seizure of a British 
subject at Samoa, it appears to me to be 
a matter of great international impor- 
tance of which notice should be taken, 
and taken emphatically, in this House. 
It appears that this British subject—an 
artist—happened to have been sketching 
(among other places) in the camp of the 
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chief whom the Germans are pleased to 
call the ‘‘ rebel” chief, and he had gone 
on board the British ship Richmond. He 
was accused by the German authorities 
of being a spy. Well, it appears to me 
that according to International law, 
even if he had been a spy, he having 
got out of the territory where the Ger- 
mans were carrying on warlike opera- 
tions, and being within British jurisdic- 
tion on board a British ship, which is 
equivalent to British territory, the Ger- 
man authorities had no earthly right to 
drag him from the ship Richmond. 

Tue CHAIRMAN : I do not see how 
the discussion of the action of the Ger- 
man authorities is relevant to the Vote. 

Dr. CAMERON: I do not propose to 
discuss the consent of the German 
authorities. What I did mean to discuss 
is the manner in which the Admiralty, 
or the Government, as we were told the 
day before yesterday, had received no in- 
formation whatever regarding an action 
of one of their naval commanders under 
circumstances of the utmost gravity— 
which might have involved a question 
of peace or war between this country 
and a friendly Power. So far from 
saying anything invidious against the 
German Government, I am a great ad- 
mirer of Germany. 

Tue CHAIRMAN: Order, order! 
This is not relevant to the Vote. The 
hon. Member is in order in discussing 
the conduct of an officer whose pay is 
concerned in this Vote, but he should 
not go outside that question. 

Dre. CAMERON: I at once submit 
to your ruling, Sir. What I would 
comment on is this—the want of defi- 
nite instructions, which, as I have said, 
exist in other countries as to how naval 
officers should act under certain contin- 
gencies, and the want of any arrange- 
ments which should compel an officer 
engaged in naval command at a distant 
station at once to communicate with the 
Admiralty in case a belligerent action 
should be imposed upon him. In con- 
nection with the Pacific Islands, there 
have been numerous instances illus- 
trating what I mean, and when we have 
founded a question on information de- 
rived from the Press, invariably we have 
found that the noble Lord knew nothing 
about the matter, or he could not give 
the information off-hand. In many cases 
what have proved to be very high- 
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attacking these Islands, and what I 
complain of is that the Admiralty does 
not command all its naval officers 
on foreign stations at once ' to 
communicate any serious action on their 
part in order that they may receive in- 
structions how to act. Iam certain if 
that were done aborigines in different 
parts of the world would be spared a 
considerable amount of bombardment, 
and officers would think twice before 
they undertook actions which un- 
doubtedly in some few instances have 
been conducted with considerable dis- 
regard to what calmer people would 
consider international rights. I have 
referred to Samoa because it illustrates 
the danger that exists not merely to 
poor islanders who never do us any 
harm, bui to our relations with a great 
and powerful nation with whom we are 
on friendly terms, in not having an 
immediate Report submitted in order 
that the Government may take action. 
I think it is a matter which concerns 
the honour of this country that any 
Report of this sort should be at once 
made known to the nation. I believe 
it would greatly tend to lessen the 
danger of complications with any 
friendly Power if it were known that 
this House is jealous of the rights 
of British subjects abroad and deter- 
mined that no insult should be offered 
without calling it in question. 

Tuz CHAIRMAN: Order, order ! 
*Mx. W. M‘ARTHUR (Cornwall, 
Mid, St. Austell): I would just like to 
say a word or two with reference to 
Samoa and to the Pacific generally, and 
first I would point out to the Committee 
that getting information regarding 
events that take place in the Pacific— 
events which may at any time bring us 
in conflict with Germany and some other 
Power—does not depend altogether upon 
Oonsular information to the Foreign 
Office, because in mostof thesmall islands 
which are sought to be grabbed, if I 
may use the expression, by various 
European Powers, there are no English 
Consuls, and the only information we 
can receive comes through the com- 
manders of men-of-war, who call 
at these various small ports. At the 
end of last Session the noble Lord 
(Lord George Hamilton) gave me a 
very courteous answer with refer- 
ence to a man-of-war being sent to 
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Samoa, and he said the Royalist would 


arrest there for the protection of 
ritish subjects. That is all very well, 
and I do not wish now to enter upon 
any discussion as to how the commander 
of the Royalist discharged his duties ; 
but I am entitled to think, and I believe 
also that the Australian Oolonies will 
think, that there is a very singular want 
of information received by the Govern- 
ment as to the state of affairs at Samoa 
and other places in the Pacific, and as to 
the meaus by which, as it appears to me, 
English influence has been suffered to 
relax and to be degraded. I may point 
out that this is a matter upon which 
Australians naturally feel extremely 
jealous. It is English influence in the 
Pacific, after all, thatisresponsibleforany 
civilization that is there. All civilization 
there has been due to Englishmen, to 
English ships, and to English mission- 
aries, and not a single Power besides 
has done anything in that direction. I 
think, therefore, that the people of 
Australia have a right to complain of 
this want of information, and also that 
there do not appear to be sufficient in- 
structions given as to what is to be done 
in case of certain eventualities in the 
Pacific. I would venture to say there is 
hardly a commander of a man-of-war 
on the station who has distinct instruc- 
tions what he should do. In my short 
experience, and since I have interested 
myself in the affairs of the Pacific, I 
have known a numberof instances where 
conflicts have arisen, and where there 
was no Report sent to England except 
by the commander of an English man- 
of-war, and I may say that I have never 
known an instance where the com- 
mander had a single defivite instruction, 
or the faintest notion what he ought to 
do under a given state of circumstances. 
The result has generally been that the 
commander has done nothing, fearing 
to. do something which would be con- 
trary to the policy of the Government 
and so get rapped over the knuckles. I 
do not say he is to blame; probably I 
should act the same way myself under 
similar circumstances. However, Eng- 
lish subjects have been left very much 
to their own devices, without any pro- 
tection at all from their Government. 
I most strongly second the appeal of 
the hon. Member for Glasgow (Dr. 
Cameron), that in all cases the 
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Admiralty should instruct their . com- 
manders to make a definite and imme- 
diate Report upon eircumstances which 
come under their notice, and seem to 
tend against British interests. It could 
hardly do much to embarrass the Govern - 
ment, and it might be of enormous im- 
portance to all our commerce there, nut 
only with Australia, but the whole Pacific, 
and British subjects should be able to 
feel themselves in the position of 
being sure of the protection of those 
from whom they might naturally claim 
it. I am quite sure that the noble 
Lord himself is most desirous that British 
interests should be protected. 


Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE (Bradford, 
Central): After your ruling, Sir, to the 
effect that it is competent for any hon. 
Member to bring on any question affect- 
ing the conduct of any officer whose 
pay comes out of this Vote, I would ask 
whether I am entitled to bring on a 
subject, of which I have given notice 
in a Motion, but which I was not able 
to move? It affects the conduct of 
several officers employed in the Naval 
Manoeuvres last year, and whose pay 
comes within the Vote now be- 
fore the House. What I desire to 
bring under notice is the conduct of 
officers who went about executing pre- 
tended raids upon unprotected towns, 
and levying pretended requisitions 
upon the inhabitants of those towns. 

Taz CHAIRMAN: I do not think 
that question is relevant to the Vote; it 
appears to me to be a question of 
policy, and the right hon. Gentleman’s 
remarks should be directed to the 
Admiralty Vote. 


Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE: Then I will 
take the opportunity to bring the ques- 
tion forward upon the Admiralty Vote, 
No. 13. 

Mr. PICKERSGILL (Bethnal Green, 
8.W.): I will only detain the House a 
few minutes with the Motion of which 
I have given notice. A Conservative 
peper, afew days ago, challenged any 

dical Member of Parliament to point 
out how a single sixpence might be 
saved in the Estimates for the Services. 
I am not unwilling to take up that 
challenge. I hold in my hand the Naval 
List for the current month. There I 
find the Royal yacht Osborne, 1,850 tons, 
has the following complement of superior 
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officers—namely, a commander, 2 lieut- 
tenants, a staff commander, a staff 
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surgeon, a staff engineer, and 
an assistant paymaster in charge. 
I find also that the Victoria and 


Albert, another Royal yacht, 2,470 tons, 
has the following complement of superior 
officers—viz., a eaptain, a commander, 
two lieutenants, a staff commander, a 
fleet surgeon, a fleet paymaster, a fleet 
engineer, an assistant apc and 
an assistant engineer. This yacht has 
also two tenders, the Adberta and the 
Eifin. The Alberta has, I find, for 
superior officers, a staff captain and a 
fleet engineer, und the other tender, the 
Elfin, has a staff commander and an 
engineer. In other words, these yachts 
have as large a complement of officers as. 
a battle-ship of the first line. What the 
actual cost may be at the present time, 
of course, it is very difficult, if not 
impossible, precisely to ascertain; but I 
have referred to the last Return we 
have on the subject, presented in 1883, 
and I find there that the total annual 
cost of pay, allowance, and victualling for 
officers and crew of this fleet of Royabk 
yachts was £34,480. Now, I think I 
should be perfectly justified if I moved 
to reduce the total cost by one-half; but 
I am anxious not to leave to hon. 
Members opposite any reasonable 
excuse for declining to vote with me. I 
have, therefore, selected two items, two 
especial and specific items, relating to 
these yachts, amounting together to 
£80—the allowances to the navigatin 

lieutenant of the Osborne, and the st 

commander of the Victoria and Albert 
for a charge for state furniture. Now, 
I submit this is absolutely indefensible 
in the first place, for it is ridiculous that 
a charge for state furniture should be 
put down especially for the Naval 
Service; and if it were necessary to 
establish an expenditure of this kind, it 
is clear that the navigating lieutenant 
and commander are not the proper 
persons to be trusted with it. When # 
proposition of this kind is brought for- 
ward, vested interestsare generally urged 
against it. In this case, however, no- 
vested interest can possibly arise; you 
cannot have a vested interest in a mere: 
allowance. Of course, when the ser- 
vice is discontinued, the allowance 
ceases, and with it all claims for com- 
pensation. For these reasons I heg to 
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move the Motion which stands in my 
name on the paper. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘That a sum, not exceeding £3,201,620, 
be granted for the said service.””—(Mr. 
Pickersgict.) 


*Lorpy G. HAMILTON: All the 
officers serving in Her Majesty’s ships 
who are in charge of valuable stores re- 
ceive additional remuneration and are 
liable for any deficiencies. The emolu- 
ments attached to those particular duties 
are—in the Victoria and Albert £25, 
and in the Osborne £30. These pay- 
ments are made in accordance with the 
general practice in the service. 


Mr. PICKERSGILL: Does the noble 
Lord consider ‘‘ state furniture” naval 
stores ? 


*Lorp G. HAMILTON: Yes, cer- 
tainly ; and far more valuable than most 
stores. 


Dr. CAMERON: Will the noble 
Lord reply to the points I raised a few 
moments ago? 


Dr. TANNER (Cork Co., Mid}: Be- 
fore this subject is disposed of, there is 
another matter I should like to mention 
as requiring consideration. It is in 
connection with the appointment of a 
certain foreign nobleman to a eertain 
post in the Navy. Ofcourse, having been 
recently imprisoned—{ ‘‘ Hear, hear! I 
—yes; it is a circumstance of which 
am proud—I do not know whether this 
foreign nobleman still holds his appoint- 
ment in Her Majesty’s Navy, but I 

resume he does. I should like to know 

ow it comes to pass that, with such a 
~_— Government in existence, we 

ave these foreign noblemen placed in 
these positions—— 

Tse CHAIRMAN: Order, order! 
The hon. Member evidently does not 
appreciate the fact that there is a 
specific Amendment before the Com- 
mittee which must be dealt with. 

Dr. TANNER: I understood that 
the Amendment had reference to the 
Royal yachts generally, and not merely 
to the furniture in them. If, however, 
the Amendment deals only with furni- 
ture, I would point out that the furni- 
ture of Prince Leiningen—who is neither 
ornamental or useful —— 


Tue CHAIRMAN : Order, order! 
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Dr. TANNER: If I am not in order 
in going into this now, Sir, I will raise- 
the point at a future stage. 

The Committee divided :—Ayes 66 
Noes 160.—(Div. List, No. 20.) 

Original Question again proposed. 

Dr. CAMERON: I would ask the- 
First Lord of the Admiralty if he can 
now say whether any progress has been 
made with the construction of am 
effective Intelligence Department in con- 
nection with the Admiralty? The noble 
Lord the Member for Marylebone has 
rendered immense service to the country 
by pressing upon the Government the 
formation of such a Department, and I 
had hoped that the noble Lord’s resigna- 
tion would have secured the serious at- 
tention of the Government to the matter, 
I would ask the noble Lord to reply on. 
that point, and also to tell us whether 
any information has been received from. 
the Commander in Samoa as to the 
action he took against the German: 
war-ships in connection with the forcible- 
abduction of a British subject from a. 
British vessel ? 

*Lorpv G. HAMILTON: The Naval’ 
Intelligence Department is in a most: 
efficient working condition. Everysingle 
officer in the Service has definite instruc- 
tions what to doin these cases. The 
reason why the Government has not: 
received such late intelligence from: 
Samoa as has been received by private 
agencies is because the captain of the, 
man-of-war there observed the well- 
known and universal rule of com-. 
municating all particulars to his Com- 
mander-in-Ohief. 

Mz. LABOUCHERE (Northampton): 
We really must take these two Votes- 
together—the Army as well as the 
Navy. We find that there is to be am 
increase in the number of men for the 
Army, and the First Lord of the Admi- 
ralty told us the other day that when 
the new ships are built we shall have am 
increase of 3,000 men in the Navy. 
Now, I do object to all these extensions 
of our armaments. Everybody who raises. 
such objections, I know perfectly well, 
is told that he is unpatriotic; but I do- 
not favour the patriotism which is con- 
sidered to be proved by the reckless 
voting of any proposal for increased ex- 
penditure. I am determined, always 
and invariably,-to divide the House 
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whenever I see these 30 millions ster- 
‘ling per annum, which we expend 
on the two Services, exceeded. Although 
I desire to see the country in possession 
of a strong and efficient Navy, I think 
30 millions a-year is quite enough to 
“spend on this species of insurance. If, 
at any time, you want more, take it from 
the amount spent on the Army, which, 
I think, will easily bear reduction. 
‘I think the country is determined that 
there shall be reasonable economy in 
-our defences, and that these perpetual 
increases shall not continue. In 1848 
‘the amount spent on the Army and 
-Navy was only 18 millions. Have we 
‘been invaded since then—have we been 
‘conquered since that time? Not at all. 
We have been attacking other people, 
“but have remained secure ourselves. I 
‘always distrust those gentlemen who 
‘task for more’’ in connection with the 
Army and Navy. When I heard the 
‘big Jingo drum being beat before 
Parliament met I knew what the game 
was. I knew we should have demands 
‘for more money, more men, more 
marines, more stokers. Things are not 
going well with the Government at 
home, and they want to draw a red 
iherring across the trail. I am opposed 
‘to the whole thing, and I move that the 
Vote be reduced by £89,500, being the 
cost of wages, &c., for the extra 3,000 
amen. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘‘ That a sum, not exceeding £3,112,000, 
be granted for the said Service.”—( Mr. 
Labouchere.) 


Mr. PICTON (Leicester): I rise cor- 
dially to support the Amendment, of 
the hon. Member for Northampton, and 
-do so on the ground that no reason what- 
ever has been given fur any increase of 
expenditure such as should justify a man 
of common sense increasing his house- 
hold expenses. There ought to be some 
reason given. We have increased the 
expenses of the Navy enormously, and 
that in a year which we have been 
assured by Her Majesty in the Speech 
from the Throne is one of profound 
peace. Unless some cause is shown— 
ome threatened danger to the country— 
I do contend that we ought not to allow 
a single shilling of increased expenditure 
to be paid for increased armaments. 
Hon. Members do not, I think, appre- 
ciate the enormous waste which goes on 
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in matters of this kind. Were it not for 
the terrible drain on our industries 
necessitated by the immense expenditure 
upon our Army and Navy, I am pur- 
suaded that the workers in the country 
would be far better off than they are. 
Our imports and exports are continually 
increasing; capitalists are making 
money still—perhaps not so fast as they 
desire, for they never do that—but still 
they are making money, whilst com- 
plaints are heard on every hand on the 

rt of the industrial population. 

o one would grudge spending money 
on the Army and Navy if there were a 
common-sense probability of danger to 
the country; but what the workin 
classes complain of is that money shoul 
be extracted from them on dreamy 
grounds of remote and improbable, and 
almost impossible, contingencies, which 
no man in his senses expects to happen. 
On these grounds I cordially — 
the Motion for the reduction of the 
Vote. 

Dr. CLARK (Caithness): I have 
much pleasure in supporting the reduc- 
tion, because I do not want to see any 
of that insane rivalry in fleets of which 
we see so much in regard to armies on 
the Continent. The expenditure on the 
Army and Navy in all countries is be- 
coming heavier and heavier, because 
every one is trying to have more power- 
ful forces than his neighbour. If we 
now increase our Navy, there will be 
some Jingo or other in France who will 
want to increase the French Navy; and 
when an increase is effected. in the 
French Navy, there will be a demand 
made by the Jingoes in this country 
for a further increase of our Navy, 
and so on. As H.M.S. Sultan 
has gone to the bottom the Go- 
vernment will have the Navy strength- 
ened by her full complement of 
men, so that the number of men and 
marines now asked for will not be re- 
quired. 

Mr. COSSHAM (Bristol, E.): We 
have heard a great many conflicting 
opinions on this subject, but one thing 
is clear—namely, that all gentlemen 
connected with the naval services want 
to get hold of more money. Though 
they cannot agree as to how it is to be 
expended, they all agree in this, that 
they must have more from the National 
purse. We are wasting to a large 
extent the National resources. Depend 
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upon it that sooner or later these extra- 
vagant expenditure will come home to 
us. The poverty of this country—not- 
withstanding its wealth on the one 
hand—is increasing. [ Laughter.| Yes; 
I say that the wealth is increas- 
ing amongst certain men, but pov 

is cesine in larger poh ob Re 
newed laughter. | am speaking of 
what I know. The poverty of the 
country is becoming a sad scene of 
trouble to us, and a sad scene of danger 
to vs, and I am sure that unless we 
look at the question carefully, before 
long it will pete: a matter of great 
danger to us. I hear our right hon. 
Gentleman very much exercised as to 
an increase of theNavy. Anotheris exer- 
cised as to the expenditure on the Navy; 
but there is far more danger from this 
increase of armaments than from any- 
thing else. The rivalry is continually 
going on, and the result is, we are bring- 
ing the whole of Europe into such a 
condition that there is danger for us all. 
If we increase our Navy on the one 
hand, another Power increases its Navy, 
so that the relative position is un- 
changed, I do ask the House 
to put a stop to this rivalry 
that is going on. I support with 
all my heart and might the Amend- 
ment of my hon. Friend, and I 
hope he will press it to a division. 
[Laughter] ‘Those who laugh to-day 
will have to appear before their con- 
stituents, and when they do—and my 
impression is that it will be much sooner 
than many of them expect—this effort 
to increase the national expenditure will 
be one of the things they will have to 
face. I believe the time is not far dis- 
tant when the rule that is applied to 
those who are on the business of the 
House will also be applied to Members 
of this House who receive pay in the 
Services to which they vote money. 
There are so many Members of this 
House interested in this expenditure 
that when persons like myself, repre- 
senting those on whom taxation bears 
heavily, try to call attention to it, they 
are laughed at by the very men who 
receive pay inthe Military and Naval 
Services. 

Dr. TANNER (Mid. Cork), who rose 
amidst laughter from below the Minis- 
terial Gangway: I like to treat that 
laughter with the contempt it deserves. 
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Excuse me if I refer to the more im-- 
penne pent which has been brought 
orward by the hon. Gentleman who sits. 
on this Front Bench beneath me. I think 
that there are many questions connected. 
with the Navy, and with the men who. 
are employed in the Navy, that deserve: 
some consideration from Members of this. 
House. There is one point that I should 
like to get a specific answer upon from. 
the First Lord of the Admiralty. I should 
like to know how it comes to pase that. 
Catholics—and I speak as an Irish. 
Protestant—are boycotted when they 
endeavour to enter the Navy. I should 
like hon. Members to look into this. 
question, and ascertain how it comes to 
pass that in the South of Ireland, where 
we possess a body of fishermen, of men 
who are trained to the sea and to sea-- 
faring work, when these men come for- 
ward and try to get into the Royal Navy- 
their services are rejected. I can tell: 
the First Lord of the Admiralty that I 
have received information, not from. 
any gentleman who sits on this side 
of e House, but from officers 
of the Royal Navy who belong to the 
same Party as the noble Lord, which is. 
of a character such as to justify me in 
asking him to look into this matter. 
Let him see how many Irishmen or- 
Trish fishermen —— 

Taz CHAIRMAN: Order, order! 
The hon. Member’s observations are not 
relevant to the proposed reduction of 
the Vote. 

Dr. TANNER: I thought, Sir, that 
this Vote was attacked by my hon. 
Friend the Member for Northampton,. 
who moved a reduction of the Vote in. 
consequence of there being already suffi- 
cient menin the Navy, and I wanted, if 
I might be permitted, to point out how 
it was that really we want a recruiting 
ground to make the Navy efficient and 
effective, if we want to continue true- 
union—— 

Taz CHAIRMAN: I must again 
point out that the hon. Member’s 
remarks are not relevant. 

Dr. TANNER: Mr. Courtney, I al- 
ways accept your ruling, and, Sir, as 
long as I remain in this House I shall 
always do the same. Well, Sir, that 
point may not be pressed, but I shall 
take an opportunity of bringing it to 
the attention of the noble Lord. Of 
course, we can easily understand why 
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Her Majesty’s Government .at a time 
‘like the present, when they have got 
‘their coercion and intimidation in force 
in England as well as in Ireland, 
come forward and try to promote, not 
the welfare of the men of the Royal 
Navy, not of the able seamen or the 
privates—no, no, Sir, it is not for that 
reason that money is to be spent—but 
‘in order to swell the salaries of the 
‘younger sons of aristocratic houses. 
Everybody knows that the major por- 
tion of the officers of the Royal Navy is 
composed of these sons of aristocratic 
houses—aristocratic to a degree. I 
‘sincerely hope this money will not be 
voted, and I trust hon. Memhers will 
‘inquire into the facts and endeavour by 
every means in their power to prevent 
money being spent in order to swell 
‘the purses of an impoverished aristo- 
cracy and a discredited Pigottist 
faction. 


The Committee divided :—Ayes 73; 
Nos 186 .—(Div. List, No. 21). 

Original Question again proposed. 

Dr. CAMERON: There is a rather 
important question arising on this Vote 
in connection with Scotland, and that 
‘is the frequent employment of Naval 
Forces and Marines on expeditions to 
the Highlands. On several occasions I 
have protested against the men being 
thus employed, and on one occasion [ 
obtained from the then Secretary to the 
Admiralty an undertaking that greater 
care should be exercised in sanctioning 
the use of the Naval Forces in this way 
than had previously been displayed. 
Now, Sir, 1 wish to point out to the 
noble Lord that the employment of the 
Naval Forces in that part of the country 
has a most injurious effect in rendering 
the Naval Service of Her Majesty un- 
popular, on a ground which, above all 
others, is eminently adapted for the 
purposes ofa recruiting ground. Inthe 
Western Highlands there is a race of 
hardy seafaring men, who are only too 
anxious to join Her Majesty’s Naval 
Service, and who do, at the present 
‘time, largely serve Her Majesty as 
Naval Volunteers. It is suggested that 
emigration should be promoted among 
these people, but they might, with more 
advantage, be employed in the Mercan- 
tile Navy, so as to take the places now 
filled by thousands of foreigners in our 
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merchant ships. Among the recom- 
mendations made in the Report of the 
Crofters Commission was one that naval 
training ships should be established 
along the shores of the Western High- 
lands; but for some reason or other Her 
Majesty’s Government have not paid any 
attention to that recommendation. I must, 
however, protest against the employ- 
ment of naval forces in connection with 
matters which ought only to come 
within the functions of the civil autho- 
rities and the police. ‘The question of 
the employment of the military in con- 
nection with such things was ably dealt 
with in the admirable memorandum 
issued by:the right hon. Gentleman the 

Member for Derby (Sir W. Harcourt) 
when he was Home Secretary; but, 
unfortunately, since he left office the 
position he laid down has not been ad- 
hered to. I trust the noble Lord will 
be able to give us some assurance that 
none of the large increase which is pro- 
posed in the force of marines shall be 
employed in carrying out martial law 
and striking terror into the hearts of 
the Crofters in the Western Highlands; 
and that among his projects for 
strengthening the Navy he will avail 
himself of the recommendation made by 
the Crofters Commission for the esta- 
blishment off the coasts of the Hebrides 
of training ships which would have the 
advantage of being fed by a population 
admirably fitted for Her Majesty’s 
naval service, and who, as seafaring 
men, as soldiers, and as fighting men, 
are unsurpassed by any class of people 
in this kingdom. 

Dr. CLARK: I would also ask the 
noble Lord whether he will give us the 
assurance requested by my hon. Friend ? 
If not, I shall be prepared to move a 
reduction of the Vote. 

*Lorpv G. HAMILTON: The hon. 
Gentleman the Member for the College 
Division of Glasgow (Dr. Cameron) has 
expressed a wish that a certain number 
of Highland Crofters should go into the 
merchant service, and for my part 
I think it would be a good thing 
if they did, because if they would only 
undertake that kind of service there 
would be no reason for sending the 
Marines into the Highlands to ensure 
the execution of the law. But I am 
unable to give the assurance asked for, 
because when the necessity arises the 
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military furce must be used in support 
of the civil power. 

Dr. TANNER: I wish to ask a 
question with reference to the gunboat 
stationed in Bantry Bay. Is it the in- 
tention of the Admiralty in future to 
utilize that gunboat asa sort of steam 
packet for the conveyance of the forces 
of the Crown on particular occasions, 
instead of making use of the existing 
steam packet service ? 

*Lorp G. HAMILTON: I believe it is 
true that the gunboat referred to is oc- 
easionally employed in the manner 
stated, and I do not see any objection 
to that arrangement. 

Dr. CAMERON : Before the Vote is 
passed I should like to ask what will be 
the next Vote? 

*Mr. GOSOHEN: Hon. Gentlemen 
below the Gangway have succeeded 
in protracting the discussion of this 
Vote until midnight, and _ therefore, 
in accordance with the promise made 
by the First Lord of the Treasury, 
the Supplementary Civil Service 
Estimates cannot now be taken. But 
there is now an end of the matter. 
In consequence of the discussion which 
has gone on for the last hour, the Civil 
Service Supplementary Estimates cannot 
now be taken. It was distinctly under- 
stood that the Supplementary Civil 
Service Votes would be brought on at 
an earlier hour; and if any inconveni- 
ence is now caused, owing to the days 
for which they are put down, the re- 
sponsibility will not rest with the Go- 
vernment. The Civil Service Estimates 
will be put down for to-morrow. 

Dr. CAMERON: I wish to point 
out, in reply to the lecture of the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, that if the 
Leader of the House had adhered to the 
pledge he gave on Wednesday night 
this difficulty would not have occurred. 


Question put, and agreed to. 


(4.) £1,061,100, Victualling 
‘Clothing for the Navy. 

*Mr. W. J. LANE (Cork, Co., E.): I 
wish to call attention to a matter con- 
nected with this Vote. I have just re- 
ceived three letters from gentlemen in 
the City of Cork who are staunch sup- 
porters of Her Majesty’s Government. 
‘They have for many years been con- 
tractors to the Government for the 
supply of pork to the Admiralty, and 
they complain that the contracts have 


and 
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now been given to Danish firms. I 
nesd not say that such contracts are of 
the greatest importance to the whole 
community in the South of Ireland. 
They are important to the landlord be- 
cause they enable him to get his rent 
from the tenant; they are of import- 
ance to the shopkeeper because they 
give the farmers more money to spend ; 
and they are of moment to mer- 
cantile communities such as the City of 
Cork because they afford employ- 
ment for so many people. I believe, 
in fact, that in Cork City, these contracts 
gave constant employment to fully 
500 people. One of my correspondents 
writes— 

“Itisa great shame that the Governmen? 
should give the best part of the Navy contract 
to the Danes. Up to the present time we in 
Cork have provided the supply for Haulbow- 
line—which was about one-third of the whole 
contract— but thie year all the contracts have 
peen given to Copenhagen.” 


The loss to Cork is about 3,930 casks, or, 
in cash, £25,000, and this all goes to a 
foreign shore. Surely the Admiralty 
ought to have very strong grounds for 
giving preference to the foreigner, and 
I believe that taxpayers and the com- 
munity at large have great and just 
reasons for finding fault with the Ad- 
miralty Department in this matter. 
Another gentleman writes— 

‘¢ The difference in price, is I believe, about 6 
per cent, and, taking into account the quality, I 
think our pork would be cheaper in the end to 
the Navy.” 


The third gentleman writes— 

“I hope that your action may, in some 
measure, redress the wrong under which the 
South of Ireland is suffering.”’ 

This shows what the loyal supporters 
of the present Government think of the 
action of the Admiralty in this matter. 
If it be true that the saving is only 
equal to 5 per cent, and that the quality 
of the Danish pork is inferior, I say there 
is no justification for taking £25,000 out 
of Irish trade channels and giving it to 
a foreigner. We hear a great deal 
about protection of home industries and 
of the desirability of encouraging the 
farmers of this country; but what is 
the use of all this talk on the Con- 
servative benches if, when there is 
an opportunity of practically bene- 
fiting the agricultural community, the 
Government neglect it, and instead get 
their supplies from a foreign source ? 
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I have no desire, Mr. Courtney, to tres- 
pass unduly on the time of the Com- 
mittee, but I think this is a case of 
great hardship and injustice, and I hope 
the First Lord of the Admiralty will see 
if it is in his power to give us some 
assistahce and some share of the Navy 
fem stt a I believe the Admiralty 

ave never complained of the class of 
goods supplied by the Cork contractors, 
and I hope that in future our claims will 
have fuller consideration. 


*Lorp G. HAMILTON: I agree that 
it is desirable, where possible, to foster 
our home industries. It has been the 
practice of the Admiralty to give a 
slight preference to home growers, 
but it was impossible for them to 
put aside the lowest tenders in 
fayour of those which were higher. 
The difference in the price embodied 
in the tenders influenced the Depart- 
ment in refusing the Irish tenders. 
These are the main grounds for which 
the alteration has been made; but if 
the hon. Gentleman will get the mer- 
chants of Cork to take a little more 
trouble to improve the quality of their 
goods, I do not think they need fear 
competition from the Danes or from any 
country in the world. 


*Mr. LANE: I cannot take any ex- 
ception to the tone of the noble Lord’s 
reply, but I do wish he had given us 
some idea as to the difference in price 
between the successful and unsuccessful 
contractors, which, he says, justified the 
Department in refusing the Irish tenders. 
I should be glad if he will also state if 
there has been a specific case of com- 
plaint against the Irish contractors 
which would justify the Government 
taking the contracts from them? We 
ought certainly to be allowed to supply 
the stores at Haulbowline. 


*Lorpv GEORGE HAMILTON : I am 
afraid I cannot give those particulars 
to-night ; but if the hon. Member will 
hand me the correspondence I will 
inquire further into the matter. 

OCommanpER BETHELL (York, E.R., 
Holderness): I wish to call the at- 
tention of the First Lord of the 
Admiralty to a small matter connected 
with rations issued to the Navy. I am 
not going to pass any general criticisms 
on the general rations served to the 
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men ; but occasionally we have to make 
exceptional demands on the men, and 
to turn them out at an early hour for 
very hard labour. Now, it has always 
been found that the work is done 
better if the men get some additional 
rations on these special occasions, and. 
that it is better too for the men.. 
The power to issue these extra rations 
is one we used to possess, and it was 
greatly appreciated by the men, as well 
as immensely beneficial to the work, and 
I think that it is an indulgence which 
_— now be granted, under proper con- 
trol. 


*Lorpv G. HAMILTON: I will look 
into the matter. It was before the 
Board of Admiralty some time ago, but. 
somehow it has escaped attention. 


Vote agreed to. 
Progress reported. 


House resumed. 


TOWN POLICE CLAUSES ACT (1847) 
AMENDMENT BILL. 
SECOND READING. 


Bill read a second time, and com- 
mitted for Monday 25th March. 


MOTIONS. 
9 


BRIBERY (PUBLIO BODIES) PREVENTION 
BILL. 


On Motion of Lord Randolph Churchill, Bill 
for the more effectual Prevention and Punish- 
ment of Bribery and Corruption of and by 
Members, Officers, or Servants of ‘Vorporations, 
Councils, Boards, Commissions, or other Public: 
Bodies, ordered to be brought in by Lord 
Randolph -Churchill, Sir Henry James, Sir 
Robert Fowler, Mr. Jennings, and Mr. Richard 
Power. 


Bill presented, and read first time. [Bill 158. 


DEATHS FROM STARVATION (METROPO LIS) 


Address for ‘‘ Return of the number of al 
Deaths in the Metropolitan District in the year 
1888, upon which a coroner’s jury have re- 
turned a verdict of Death from Starvation, or 
Death accelerated by Privation (in continuation 
of Parliamentary Paper, No. 185, of Session 
1888).”’"—(Mr. John Talbot.) 


House adjourned at twenty-five minutes 
after Twelve o'clock. 
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DURATION OF SPEECHES IN PARLIAMENT 
BILL. (No. 21.) 

A Bill to ascertain and limit the duration of 
speeches in Parliament — Presented by The 
Lord Denman ; read 1*; to be printed; and to 
be read 2*on Monday next. 


WOMEN’S SUFFRAGE BILL. (No. 22.) 


A Bill for extending the right of Voting at 
Parliamentary Elections to duly qi ied 
women—Presented by The Denman ; 
read 1*; to be printed; and to be read 2* on 
Monday next. 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT (SCOTLAND). 
QUESTION. 

Taz Eart or ROSEBERY : Seeing 
my noble Friend the Secre for 
Scotland in his place, I wish to ask him 
a question of which I have given him 

rivate notice—when it is proposed to 
introduce the Local Government Bill 
for Scotland, which was announced in 
the Queen’s Speech? My noble Friend 
is aware that the meeting of the Com- 
missioners of Supply will take place at 
the end of April, and that of the Con- 
vention of Royal Burghsin May; andit 
would be a great convenience to these 
bodies, who are largely interested in 
this matter, if the Bills can be intro- 


' duced in sufficient time to allow of their 


being considered by those bodies at 
their meetings. 

Tue Marquess or LOTHIAN: In 
answer to my noble Friend, I am afraid 
I am not able to give any very positive 
undertaking as to when the 
Government Bill for Scotland will be 
introduced. It is proposed to bring in 

VOL. COCXXXIIT. [rurep szrtzs. | 





the Bill in the other House, but the 
time of its introduction will depend on 
the state of public business in that 
House. At the same time I can assure 
my noble Friend that the Government 
are anxious to bring in the Bill at the 
earliest possible opportunity, and one of 
the reasons for their being thus anxious 
is, that these bodies—the Commissioners 
of Supply and the Oonvention of Royal 
Burghs—may have an opposianite of 
considering the Bills at their meetings. 


STANDING ORDERS OF THE HOUSE. 
REPORT OF SELECT COMMITTER. 

Taz LORD PRIVY SEAL (Earl 
Cavoaan): My Lords, on the last occa- 
sion when the Report of the Committee 
appointed by this House to examine the 
Standing Orders of the House referring 
to public business was discussed, it ap- 
peared to be the unanimous opinion of 
your Lordships that an opportunity 
should be afforded to the House to 
discuss each and all of the p 
Amendments in detail, and also that such 
discussion could more conveniently take 

lace when the House was in Committee. 

have not been able to find any actual 
precedent for such a course, but Ido not 
see any valid reason why one should not 
be created, and if it be the pleasure of 
the House, I will move that the House 
now dissolve itself into a Committee to 
consider this Report. 

Moved, That the House do resolve 
itself into a Committee to consider the 
Report of the Select Committee on the 
Standing Orders of the House of Lords 
relating to the conduct of public 
business (L. Privy Seal [Z. Cadogan)), 

to 


House in Committee accordingly. 


Eart CADOGAN: My Lords, before 
any of the Standing Orders in which the 
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Committee have made any alteration are 


reached, there is one in respect of which | p 


a notice of Amendment has been given 
by the noble and learned Lord opposite 
(Lord Fitz Gerald). 

Lorp FITZ GERALD: I must ask 
your Lordships to pardon me for pro- 
posing the Amendment of which I have 
given notice, or for intervening 
at all in questions concerning the Stand- 
ing Orders, because I must admit that 
I do not carry with me the aid of any 
experience, but my great object is to 
keep these Orders right in point of law, 
and possibly I may be able to give the 
House a little assistance in that view, 
and in that view only. Now, if your 
Lordships will look at Standing Order 2 
on page 5, it is— 

** At the beginning of a Parliament, after 
on. ae shall have been said, and the Lord 

cellor shall have taken the oath appointed 
to be taken, according to the Act of Partiament 
made for that purpose.” 


Your Lordships will recollect that thes® 
Standing Orders were arranged by th® 
Committee last year, and I believe they 
were published before the Autum? 
Recess. But during the Autumn Sitting 
a@ very important Act of Parliament 
passed. The Bill was first of al 
brought into the Commons by Mr. 
Bradlaugh, and altered by the Solicitor 
General, and in this House it was taken 
up by my noble Friend, whose absence 
at this moment I regret (Earl Spencer). 
That Act made a very great alteration in 
the law. According to the law as it 
now stands, the Lord Chancellor is not 
bound to take anyoath. This Standing 
Order proposes to put upon the Lord 
Chancellor the obligation of taking an 
oath—the oath appointed by a previous 
Act of Parliament. The Act passed in the 
Autumn Session of last year applies to 
every oath from that of Her Majesty 
the Queen down to that of Her humblest 
subject. If a person says that he has 
a conscientious objection to taking the 
oath, or that it is contrary to his reli- 
gious opinion to do so, of if he says ho 
has no religious opinions, then in either 
of those cases, upon making that de- 
claration, he is entitled, in the place 
of an oath, to make a solemn 
affirmation. Now, in the case of a 
Lord Chancellor who objected to take 
the oath on either of the grounds stated, 
the Act would allow him to make an 
affirmation. That state of the law 
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renders this Standing Order, as itis now 

TO , inconsistent. The Amendment 
which I pro in this Order is, after 
the worth “oath,” to insert the words 
‘‘ or solomn affirmation.” 

*Tuz CHAIRMAN or COMMITTEES 
(The Duke of Bucxinenam and Onan- 
pos): I think it will be my duty to 
point out to the House that it is not in 
accordance with the practice of the 
House to discuss an Amendment to a 
Standing Order without notice has been 
given referring to that particular Stand- 
ing Order. e present position is that 
the House has resolved itself into Com- 
mittee to consider the Report of the 
Select Committee on the Standing Orders 
—the Select Committee have not re- 
ported upon this particular Standing 
Ordet; it has only reported — 
those which are proposed to be amended, 
added to, or omitted. I think it my 
duty to draw the attention of the House 
to that. 


Tue PRIME MINISTER anv SEC- 
RETARY or STATE ror FOREIGN 
AFFAIRS (The Marquess of Satis- 
BuRY): I should like to ask the noble 
and learned Lord opposite (Lord Her- 
schell) whether he agrees in the view 

ut forward by the noble and learned 
pa (Lord Fitz Gerald) that the Stand- 
ing Order as proposed would be incon- 
sistent with the recent Statute allowing 
affirmation in place of oath? 


Lorpv HERSOHELL: The Act re- 
ferred to simply says that on all occasions 
upon which an oath is required by any 
Act of Parliament an affirmation may 
be substituted. 

Tue Marovess or SALISBURY: 
But unfortunately this Standing Order 
is not an Act of Parliament. 

Lorp HERSOHELL: The Act pro- 
vides that “in all cases where an oath 
is required by law to be taken” an 
affirmation may be substituted, and I 
take it that the requirements of this 
Standing Order would come under those 
words. 

Lorp FITZGERALD: This depends 
upon the construction, not of the Stand- 
ing Orders, but of the Act itself, and the 
words of the Act are— 

‘*That every person objecting to be sworn, 
and stating as the ground of such objection 
either that he has no religious belief, or that 
the taking of an oath is contrary to his 
religious belief, shall be permitted to make a 
solemn affirmation.” 
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I take it that the Amendment I pro- 
is necessary in order to keep the 
Btanding Orders according to law. 

*Lorp GRIMTHORPE: Surely the 
noble and learned Lord (Lord Herschell) 
is right, because this oath is made under 
an Act of Parliament, not created by the 
Standing Orders. 

*Fant CADOGAN : I think, after the 

lanation that has been given by the 
noble and learned Lord opposite (Lord 
Herschell), the noble and learned Lord 
(Lord FitzGerald) will feel that his 

Amendment is not necessary. With re- 
gard to the objection suggested by the 
noble Duke in the Chair, I should not 
wish to press any objection of that 
kind, because I am sure the House will 
be glad to discuss Amendments to any 
of the Standing Orders, although they 
are not affected by the Report of the 
Select Committee. 

Lorp FITZ GERALD: I am afraid I 
must withdraw the Amendment, as I do 
not find my views receive any support. 

Amendment withdrawn. 

*Eant CADOGAN: The first Amend- 
ment suggested by the Select Committee 
is on page 10, Standing Order No. 4. 
It is proposed, at line 12, to leave out 
the words— 

‘Though they shall desire the same.” 

I will read the sentence— 

“‘No such Peers may or shall be introduced 
into the House of Peers by any herald, or with 
any ceremony, though they shall desire the 
same.” 

It is proposed to leave out the latter 
words. 


Amendment agreed to. 


*Eart CADOGAN : The next Amend- 
ment I have to move is on page 12. 
This is the insertion of a new Standing 
Order No. 164— 

‘The absence of any Lord from this House, 

except for sufficient reason, shall not prevent 
the mmittes of Selection from calling for his 
services. 
I may point out that this is taken verba- 
tim from a Standing Order which stood 
in the former Orders which will be found 
in the Appendices. 


The addition was agreed to. 
*Kart CADOGAN: The next is also 


an addition No. 16s— 


‘Lords may obtain leave of absence at the 
pleasure of the House upon cause shown.” 


The addition was agreed to. 
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*Eart CADOGAN: Next, I beg to 
move the omission of Standing Order 
No. 17, which is on page 12, = which 
reads— 


“When the House is sitting, every Lord 
that shall enter is to give and receive saluta- 
tions from the rest, and not to sit down in his 

lace unless he hath made an obeisance to the 
of Estate.” 


Omission agreed to. 


*Eart CADOGAN : The next Standing 
Order which is proposed to be altered is 
Standing Order No. 20. It is proposed 
that the provision as to business of 
which notice has been given and as to 
Private Bill proceedings shall read as 
follows :— 

**Any business for which notice is not re- 
— and all proceedings relating to Private 

ills, may be entered upon before the Notices of 
the day are called for ; but the House will 
ceed with the Notices in preference to other 
matters at any time after half-past Four 
o’clock, at the request of any who may 
have a notice onthe Minutes.’ 

The time mentioned in the present 
Standing Order is a quarter-past 5. 


The Amendment was agreed to. 


*Eant CADOGAN: Then, my Lords, 
it is proposed to add at the end of 
Standing Order 20— 

‘*Tf at the close of the speech of any Lord it 
shall be moved that the business then in hand 
be adjourned, or, the House being in Com- 
mittee, that the House be resumed, and it shall 
be so ordered, it shall be lawful for the House 
thereupon, without notice given, to make 
further order that the business in question shall 
be taken first, either at some later hour of the 
evening or on some future sitting-day to be 
then fixed,”’ 


The object of this, as I explained to 
your Lordships on the last occasion of 
our discussing these Standing Orders, 
is to provide not only that the House 
shall be enabled to adjourn any business 
at any given time, but that it shall be 
po to take up the question which 

as been so adjourned either later in the 
evening or first in order at the next 
Sitting of the House. 

*Eant BEAUCHAMP suggested that 
instead of the Amendment ts added 
to Order 20 it should form a separate 
Order. 

*Kart CADOGAN agreed to the sug- 
gestion. 

The addition was agreed to. 

*EartCADOGAN: The nextalterations 
are on page 16 in Order 24. First of all 
there is the addition of the words— 
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“‘ Except by permission of the House.” 
after the words— 
“Every Lord is to speak standing and un- 


I will first move that addition. 
The addition was agreed to. 


*Eant CADOGAN: Then it is pro- 
posed in the same Order to strike out 
the words prohibiting our calling one 
another by our names, instead of refer- 
ring to one another as we do at present 
simply as noble Lords. My Lords, the 
object of the pro change in refer- 
ence to our mode of alluding to each 
other in debate is that it has been found 
inconvenientand almost impossibletode- 
scribe accurately the noble Lord to whom 
reference is meant tobe made. Another 
ineonvenience has been found to arise 
—namely, that in newspaper reports of 

hes, where a noble Lord has been 
referred to, it has frequently happened 
that the reporter has inserted in 
brackets the name of some noble Lord 
other than the noble Lord actually re- 
ferred to. I may point out that the 
alteration leaves the matter entirely per- 
missive; it does not prevent any Peer 
from alluding to noble Lords present in 
the way in which we have hitherto done, 
but it does not prohibit the calling by 
name. 

Lorp Dz ROS: I cannot see any 
argument in support of this Amend- 
ment. As the Order stands, it has been 
in operation for a very great number of 
years, and I think that if we addressed 
each other by name it might be, in some 
cases, invidious. Surely the reporters 
can easily find out who the Lord is to 
whom reference is made as ‘‘ the noble 
Lord who spoke last,” or “last but 
one,” and so forth. 

THz Marquess or SALISBURY: I 
wish, my Lords, to record my experience 
of the extreme clumsiness of the present 
practice. It is almost impossible, some- 
times, to indicate the noble Lord to whom 
one wishes to refer. I venture, at least, 
to make this appeal—that if the House 
will not accept this alteration, it will, at 
any rate, allow the benches to be num- 
bered, so that we may speak of “ the 
noble Lord sitting on bench No. so and 


*Eant BEAUCHAMP: I have never 
heard of any difficulty arising such 
as would warrant this alteration. I+ is 


a small matter, I quite admit; but this 
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is one of the links with the 
and I do not see why we should sever 
those links unless there is some serious 
difficulty which necessitates our so 
doing. This is not a matter which 
need be diseussed at any length; but 
while fully appreciating the necessity of 
improvements, I very much object to 
simply for the sake of peat 
and this seems to me a departure from 
ancient traditions which are founded 
on very sound reasons. There can be 
no doubt that, if debate is heated 
or excited, some little restraint in the 
manner in which we speak of each other 
is not without advantage. I, therefore, 
sincerely hope that your Lordships will 
adhere to the old Order, which has 
come down to us with the sanction of the 
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past. Of course, it may be said that 
this is only issive; but no one can 
doubt that, if the Amendment is 


adopted, the new practice will become 
eral, and I do not think it will con- 


uce to our dignity and decorum. 
Tat LORD PRESIDENT or rue 
COUNCIL (Viscount Onansroog) : 


From the short experience I have had 
in your Lordships’ House, I am very 
much disposed to favour this alteration. 
In former days, when Peers used to come 
down in their Orders, reference could be- 
made to ‘‘the noble Lord in the blue 
ribbon ”’ or ‘‘the noble Lord in the red 
ribbon,” and so on, and no difficulty 
arose. We have now nothing of that. 
sort, and great inconvenience often 
arises. After all, the old practice would 
very likely continue generally, but I 
think it would be well if this permission 
were given, so that on oveasion the 
actual names might be mentioned. 

Tae Eant or CARNARVON: This. 
proposal seems similar to the regulation 
existing in the House of Commons, that 
Members shall beaddressed by the names. 
of their constituencies instead of by their 
own names. Your Lordships’ debates. 
are so orderly, and so generally free 
from all personality, that possibly that. 
reason does not exist here. I have no 
very great feeling upon the matter, but 
I think there is some advantage in a. 
debate, where speakers follow each 
other rapidly, in being able to point to. 
a noble Lord by name peat of by 
some allocutory process. 

Tue Kart or ROSEBERY : I may just 
give one instance of the inconvenience. 
to which the present practice gives rise. 
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On this side of the House we have no 
less than three noble Lords who have 


been Viceroys of Ireland, and the 


reference by any Member of this House 
to “the noble Lord the late Viceroy of 
rage Pe ont to ee oe confu- 
sion. I thi e change will 
obviate a great deal of 3" 
venience. The noble Marquess (the 
Marquess of Salisbury) suggested—I 
do not know whether seriously—the 
numbering of the benches. Certainly an 
alteration of some kind is urgently 
required, because we have not ail the 
foree of wit of the noble Marquess, and 
some noble Lords, in endeavouring to 
nr pecs indicate the noble Lord he 
wishes to refer to, may arrive at some- 
thing like a nickname, which is, I am 
sure, a sort of designation quite un- 
ese 4 of your Lordships’ House. I 
cordially support the Amendment. 


The Amendment was agreed to. 


EHant CADOGAN: The next altera- 
tion ison page 16 in Standing Order 25. 
It is —— to insert some new words, 
which will make the Order read as fol- 
lows :— 

‘*No Lord is to speak twice to any Bill, at 
one time of ares it, or to any other propo- 
sition, except the Mover in reply, unless it be to 
explain himself, in some material point of his 

ech (no new matter being introduced), and 
at not without the leave of the House first 
obtained.” 


The Amendment was agreed to. 


Eart CADOGAN: On page 21 there 
is an Amendment proposed in Order 30, 
to strike out from the provision with 
regard to Division Lists the words— 

‘¢But in cases in which any [noble Lord] 
thave higher or more ancient titles or dignities, 
the higher or more ancient title or dignity shall 
be added in brackets.” 


The Amendment was agreed to. 
Eant CADOGAN: The next Amend- 


ment is on the subject of a quorum. I 
beg to move the following new Standin 


Order, which your Lordships will fin 


on page 22, numbered 304 :— 


“¢Tf, on a Division upon any stage of a Bill, 
it shall appear that Thirty Londs are not present 
in the House, the Lord Speaker shall declare 
‘the question not decided, but the debate thereon 
adjourned to the next sitting of the House; 
-and if such Division take place when the House 
is in Committee, the Chairman shall delare the 

uestion not decided, whereupon the House 
Shall resume, and shall be again in Committee 
at the next sitting of the House.” 


{Manon 15, 1669} 
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The object of this new Standing Order 
is to provide for a quorum, to avoid 
what has been considered almost to 
proach a scandal at times—namely, the 
rejection by this House, when a wholly 
inadequate number of your Lordshi 
have been present, of Bills which have 
assed the other House of Parliament. 
may, perhaps, mention that I believe 
the Committee fixed the number 30 as 
having the same relation to the number 
of Peers in this House as the — 40 
in use in the other House of Parliament 
has to the number of Members of that 
House. I ought not, perhaps, to antici- 
pate any discussion that may take place 
upon the Amendment of my noble 
iend (Lord Colville of Oulross) to 
reduce the figure from 30 to 20; but I 
may say that, as a matter of fact, he 
few Divisions have taken place in whic 
under 30 have voted, and when these 
abnormally small Divisions have taken 
place, I find, upon reference, that the 
number present has been under 20. 
Therefore, putting the quorum at 
20 would, in that respect at all 
events, be no improvement. I may 
mention also an objection which was 
raised by the noble Lord, whom I be- 
lieve I may now mention by name 
—[‘*No!”|—I must describe him then 
as sitting first on the Bench No. 2 below 
the Gangway (Lord Stratheden and 


Campbell). I believe that noble Lord 
og that it might be possible to 
defeat measures in this House by 


a sort of side wind—by Peers simply 
absenting themselves from the- House 
instead of voting against particular 
measures. But I may point out that 
this paragraph merely defers the de- 
cision. The words are— 

‘‘The Chairman shall declare the question 

not decided, whereupon the House shall resume, 
and shall be again in Committee at the next 
Sitting of the House.” 
Consequently, if there be not a sufficient 
number of Peers present to insure a 
decision one day, the promoters of the 
Bill have it in their power to endeavour 
to bring up their friends on the fol- 
lowing day. I cannotreally think that 
the number of 30 Peers is an unobtain- 
able quorum. 

Lorp COLVILLE or CULROSS: I 
rise, my Lords, to move to reduce the 
pro quorum from 30 to 20. Not- 
wit ding what has been said by my 
noble Friend who moved this er, I 
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think your Lordships will understand 
what difficulty would arise at the end of 
a tracted Session—say towards the 
end of August, as has frequently hap- 
pened,—if the number 30 were to be 
retained in this Standing Order. I 
cannot but think that what might be 
valuable measures would not find their 
place on the Statute Book. I must 
remind your Lordships that in the 
Select Committee which sat upon these 
Orders the number of 30 was only 
carried by a majority of one. 

Lorpv HERSCHELL: I should like 
to nae out to the noble Lord who 
spoke last that the matter upon which 
there was a Division was not that which 
he points out to the House. The pro- 
posal in support of which there was a 
majority of one was an Amendment 
that no less than 20 Lords should have 
voted in the majority, which is, of 
course, a different thing to the proposal 
that 20 var should be present in the 
House. he object of providing 
for 30 Members was that complaint 
had been made that measures from the 
House of Commons were rejected in 
your Lordships’ House upon occasions 
when there was a very limited number 
of Lords present. The reason for fixing 
380 was because that represented the 
mune prorrnen to the number of your 
Lordships’ House as the Oommons 
quorum of 40 represents to the number 
of Members of that House. 

*Lorp GRIMTHORPE: The objection 
to the prone! as it now stands seems 
to be this—that if there are 20 votes 
for a Motion it would be carried if 30 
Members were present; but if 30 Mem- 
bers were present, although less than 
20 might vote for the Motion, it could 
not be carried. That seems to be rather 
an absurd result. Therefore, I think 
that what was suggested in the Com- 
mittee is the better plan—namely, that 
20 Peers should be required to vote for 
the Resolution. 

*Eant BEAUCHAMP: If we decide 
that there shall be a majority of 20 in 
favour of the Motion it will have a 
much more restrictive result, because, 
sup there are 37 Peers in the House 
and 18 voted one way and 19 the other, 
& proposition would not be carried, the 
number voting in favour being just 
short of 20, although there were 37 Peers 
present. I do not feel very strongly 
upon this point myself, but I am not 
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in favour of any needless change in our: 
constitution. I may just make this re- 
mark, that it is no use comparing the 
two Houses in considering this matter 
of a quorum, because there are a 
number of your Lordships who do not. 
take their seats at all, and the actual. 
number of Members of this House 
who take part in its business is v 
much below the number of your York. 


ships’ Roll. 

*Loxp BRABOURNE: I think, my 
Lords, we should be very careful in 
restricting ourselves at all. It is, of 
course, harder to get 30 Peers ther- 
than it is to get 20, and, there Tt 
should be in favour of the latter figure. 
as against the former; moreover, the 
larger the number necessary to the 
passing of a Bill, especially towards. 
the close of a Session, the greater the 
encouragement to a small minority to. 
divide against the measure, and the 

eater the robability that they might 

efeat it. think it would be wiser 
that there should be no restriction at- 
all. 

Tue Eant or ROSEBERY: With re-- 
gard to this question of a quorum, clearly 
it cannot be a matter of very great diffi- 
culty to obtain 30 Peers even at the end 
of the Session. The number of official 
Peers alone is 25, and of course they 
would all be prepared to give their full 
attention to the public service. I may 
say that I think it would be discredit- 
able to this House if it were to be un- 
derstood that there is any difficulty in 
collecting together 30 Peers to transact: 
public business. 

Viscount CRANBROOK: I think 
the noble Lord opposite (Lord Rose- 
bery) has over-estimated the number of 
official Peers. I cannot agree with the 
suggestion that there should be required 
a majority numbering 20 in favour of 
a Resolution, because, although there 
were 38 Peers in the House, it might be 
impossible to obtain the requisite ma- 
jority, and it would be impossible to 
carry on the business, which would be 
a very bad result. Therefore, on the 
whole, I am inclined to agree with the 
pro of the Select Committee. 

uestion put, ‘“‘That the word 20 
be substituted for the word 30,” and. 
negatived. 


uestion put, ‘‘ That this le 
be added to the Standing Orders of the 
House,” and agreed to. 
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Eant OADOGAN : The next Amend- 
ment is at page 24 in Order 84, which 
your ips will remember ided 
that Bills brought from the Commons 
should be dropped if not taken up within 
12 sitting days. It is pro to add 
to that Rule— 

# after 12 sitting days Notice given 
by. a Ld of the Second Reading ieetak est 
vided that such Notice shall not be given after 
zhe Ist day of August.” 

It has sometimes happened that Mem- 
bers of the House of Commons who 
had charge of a Bill sent up here have 
omitted to obtain the assistance of noble 
Lords to pilot it through this House ; 
and not being aware of this restriction 
of 12 sitting days, the Bill has lapsed, 

because no noble Lord has taken charge 
of it. It is proposed now that in such 
a case, after 12 sitting days’ notice given 
bya Lord, the Bill shall be again taken 

up; but there is a proviso that such 

— shall not be given after the Ist of 

ugust. 
nD FITZ GERALD: I propose, 

my Lords, to reduce the number of days’ 

notice from 12 to five, for this reason. 

Twelve sitting days means three weeks’ 

notice, because we only sit here four 
days in the week. In the case of a 

Bill lapsing in consequence of not being 
moved, its revival upon 12 sitting days’ 

notice would in many cases be insuffi- 

cient to prevent the loss of the Bill. I 

preaeee to substitute five sitting days, 

ecause that would really give a notice 

of nearly nine clear days. It is not 
always through a slip on the part of the 
paneer that a Bill is not properly 

ooked after in this House; it is often 

found very difficult to get a noble Lord 

to take charge of some complicated: 
measure. 

After conversation it was agreed that 
the word “eight ’”’ should be substituted 
for the word ‘‘twelve’’ in the Amend- 
ment ; and the Amendment, thus altered, 
was agreed to. 

Eant CADOGAN: My Lords, the 
next is at page 25. It is proposed to 
omit Standing Order 37 which reads— 

‘¢ Every Lord is to sit in his due place when 
the House is put into a Committee.” 


The omission was agreed to. 

Eart CADOGAN: Now, my Lords, 
we come to page 27, where your Lord- 
— will see eight new Standing 
Orders which deal with the appoint- 
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ment of Standing Committees. On the 
former occasion my noble Friend behind 
me (Earl Beauchamp) remonstrated 
with me for not having shown any 
cause why Standing Orders should be 
“eo. at all in this House, and I am 
und to say I had intended giving 
him some reasons; but I thought that 
we should take each Standing Urder in 
turn, and that I might, perhaps, explain 
the proposal when it came to its turn. 
One of the noble Lords omee (the 
Earl of Kimberley) explained very fully 
and clearly the chief object of this 
Standing Order. It is, undoubtedly, one 
of the chief functions of this House to 
revise, and if necessary to amend, the 
various Bills which come up to us from 
the other House of Parliament; and 
although it is an undoubted fact that 
the Committees of the whole House in 
the House of Lords do, when they 
address themselves to the task, 
examine thoroughly every mea- 
sure that is submitted to them, 
yet it is also true that there are a large 
number of Bills which, perhaps, are 
not of any general interest, but which 
are none the less important, which are 
allowed to pass through this House 
with a very slight examination and next 
to no discussion. That being the case, 
it was felt by the Committee that it 
would be well to provide Standing Com- 
mittees to whom such Bills should be 
referred. I think I might point out to 
the House that the labours of these 
Standing Committees will not, after all, 
be very arduous, and that although 
each would consist of 50 Members, the 
uorum is fixed as low as 12. There- 
ore, I do not think that any noble Lord 
would be justified in pleading that his 
engagements on Private Bill Committees 
or any other legislative work which he 
may ke called upon to perform would 
prevent his serving upon these Standing 
Committees. Certainly, if any objection 
is made tothe appointment of these » 
Standing Committees on account of the 
difficulty of finding noble Lords to act 
on Private Bill Committees, all I can 
say is that I think the public business 
should. take precedence of the private 
business. I defer any other observation 
until I hear what objections can be made 
to these proposed Standing Orders. I 
think I shall be in order if I read the 
first ph, and the discussion can 
be taken upon that— 
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‘¢ At the commencement of each Session of 
Parliament Standing Committees shall be -- 
inted, to one or other of which, unless 
Fioage shall otherwise order, every Bill shall be 
committed, instead of to a Committee of the 
whole House; and, on the Report of the Stand- 
ing Committee 
ee be re-committed unless the House so 

ts) Pag 


Lorpv FITZGERALD rose to move 
an Amendment. 

Tas Marqvess cr SALISBURY: 
Might I interpose for one moment? As 
this is a question of procedure, it would 
be much better for the House to decide 
upon the principle of the Standing 
Order before we go to the discussion of 
subordinate questions. 

Lorp FITZGERALD: I am quite 
eontent. 

*Lorp COLVILLE or CULROSS: My 
Lords, I beg to move the rejection of 
the whole of the Standing Orders for 
creating these Standing Committees. 
The excellent manner in which the 
business of this House has always been 
performed is notorious, and it is tho- 
roughly recognized, and I venture to 
think that such a radical alteration as 
this is perfectly unnecessary. It will 
lead to a great waste and frittering 
away of a portion of the very best work- 
ing power of the House of Lords. I 
8 have to trouble your Lordships 
with a few figures to support my views. 
The actual number of the Peers who 
have taken their seats up to this date 
is 443. But from this number you 
must deduct a list of those who, as a 
rule, are exempt from taking part in 
the Committee business of the House. 
They are the Members of the Royal 
Family, the Spiritual Peers, Cabinet 
Ministers, and certain of the Members 
of the Government, Law Lords, diplo- 
matists, and some Colonial Governors 
who, although they have taken their 
seats in this Session of Parliament, are 
now absent from England. Upon ex- 
amination I put that number to be 
about 60 Peers. If you subtract 60 
Peers from the number who have taken 
their seats there remains 383, which we 
may call the working power ofthe House. 
Now, my Lords, assuming that the prin- 
ciple of Standing Committees be adopted 
tothe full extent contemplated, therewill 
be four Committees of 50 Peers, or 200, 
plus Peers to be selected by the Com- 
mittee by the Committee of election, 
40 more, making a total number of 240 
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being received, the Bill shall’ 
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Peers absorbed in these Standing Oom- 
mittees. Now, my Lords, the — 
business of this House has hitherto 
been done by a limited number of Peers. 
During the last six years the average 
number in each Session has been 71. I 
may here say that before a Joint Com- 
mittee of both Houses that sat last 
Session upon the subject of Private Bill 
legislation, of which I had the honour 
of being a Member, the highest possible 
character was given to the manner in 
which the House of Lords performed 
its duties in Private Bill legislation. 
There is a noble and learned Lord sitti 
not far from me now (Lord Grimthorpe 
who paid the greatest compliment to the 
House of Lords’ Private Bill Committees, 
and especially to the business qualities 
of the Chairman of the Oommittees. 
Mr. Pope, the Leader of the Parlia- 
mentary Bar, considered that the House 
of Lords’ Committees discharged their 
duties with more efficiency than those of 
the House of Commons. Now, it ma 
be taken for granted that these, what 
may call, excellent men-of-business 
Peers to whom I have alluded will al- 
ways be upon these Standing Com- 
mittees, so that we shall have to look to 
the residuum of the House—which after 
deducting the 240 from the working 
power of 383 who have taken their seats 
will not be more than 143 Peers—to do 
the Private Bill business; and any 
Special Committee work, such as has 
been going on at the present time—the 
Sweating Committee and the Poor Law 
Committee—and in that residuum will be 
found Peers of bad health, of advanced 
age, having other occupations, non- 
resident in London, rarely taking much 
interest in the business of the House. 
We had a very important witness on the 
Joint Committee last year in Sir John 
Mowbray, who has for 16 years been 
Chairman of the Committee of Selection 
of the House of Commons. Sir John 
Mowbray gave evidence as to the 
great difficulty which now exists in 
the formation of Private Bill Committees 
in the House of Commons. He con- 
siders it arises from the great number of 
various Oommissions and Committees 
which now exist, including the Grand 
Committees. Now, I have been told 
that these Standing Committees are not 
like Grand Committees. All I can say 
is, they are so much like each other that 
you will not be able to tell one from the 
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other ; they are both large Committees ; 
those in the House of Commons consist 
of 86, and these Standing Oommittees 
will consist of 50. Sir John Mowbray 
instanced the refusal of Members to 
serve on Private Bill Committees, because 
— bel to other Committees. I 
feel perfectly confident, my Lords, that 
the same difficulty and the same 
state of things will arise here if this 
‘Standing Order is earried out. I entirely 
agree with Sir John Mowbray upon that 
point; and, although this new Rule is 
said to apply only to public business, I 
am perfectly sure that it will have a 
good deal of influence upon the private 
usiness of the House also. I speak 
with considerable experience of the 
business of this House. I have been, I 
believe, for 35 years on the Committee 
of Selection; and for 20 years I was the 
Whip of one of the political Parties in 
this House, and that induces me to give 
what opposition I can to this Order. I 
will quote the authority of a noble Lord 
who is not here now (Lord Cork), 
but who, like myself, has taken great 
part for many years in the business of 
the House. He thoroughly concurs in 
the view that I have taken on this sub- 
ject, and if he were here he would give 
me his best support. I also oppose this 
Order for another cause. I do not think 
it is quite the time to suggest such a 
course. The Joint Committee, to which I 
have referred, reported last Session, and 
upon their Report a Bill has been in- 
troduced into the House of Commons by 
Mr. Craig Sellar. The Bill was chiefly 
founded upon the recommendation of a 
Member of the present Government 
(Mr. Stanhope). conclude, therefore, 
that the Government will support the 
measure in the other House, which is 
greatly attributable to one of its own 
Members. Surely, it would be far better 
that we should wait till we know what 
effect this new measure may have upon 
the views of Parliament, before we com- 
mit ourselves to some great alteration of 
our Standing Rules in this House. The 
Prime Minister has stated in the debate 
that this is not a Party question ; and he 
further has told us that no pressure 
ought to be put on any Members of the 
Government on this question. I do hope 
that you will appreciate the old ad 
of ‘let well alone,” and that you will 
give me assistance in my Motion, which 
is to reject any alteration such as is 
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instanced in this new Standing Order. 
I beg to move the rejection of all that 
relates to these Standing Committees. 
*Lorp BRABOURNE: In seconding 
the Amendment I should like to make 
just one observation and to adduce 
one argument. The observation is 
this: these Standing Committees or 
Grand Committees in the House of 
Commons have been adopted from time 
to time for this reason—the pressure 
of business has been so great that it 
was necessary to establish them as a 
remedy for that difficulty. Now, your 
Lordships’ complaint is precisely the con- 
— that you do not get enough 
business here. Nobody complains of 
the way you perform the business, but 
you do not get sufficient. Therefore, to 
meet a disease of exactly an opposite 
character, you are asked to apply the 
same remedy. But, my Lords, my 
objection to these Standing Committees 
rests upon something wider and 
broader than anything that my noble 
Friend has advanced. I say that by the 
Constitution ot this country every Peer 
in Parliament has at present a full 
right to consider the detail of every 
measure which is brought before your 
Lordships. This is distinctly a measure 
of disfranchisement. You are going to 
divide 200 Members—it may or may 
not be the best portion of your Lord- 
ships’ House—into four fifties. One 50 
will be able to discuss a Bill of a certain 
class or character, and the other 150 
Lords who are considering other Bills 
will be to that extent disfranchised 
unless your Lordships make some 
special order that the Bill in question 
shall be submitted to the consideration 
of the whole House instead of being 
committed to-the Grand Committee. I 
rotest against this disfranchisement— 
f do not think the bulk of your Lord- 
ships’ House have done anything to 
deserve it. I do not sew that it is called 
for by any very great pressure of 
business which your Lordships’ House 
is unable to perform according to its 
present method of transacting business. 
Lorp HERSCHELL: My Lords, if 
I with the premisses of the 
noble Lord opposite who opposes these 
Standing Orders, I should certainly agree 
with hisconclusion also, but I confess that 
I am not under the impression that it 
is notorious that we do our work, 
which is one of the most important fune- 
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tions of the Second Chamber—the work 
of revising carefully the legislation 
which comes before it—in so efficient a 
manner as to leave nothing to be desired. 
On the contrary, I appeal to your Lord- 
ships whether it is not the case that a 
Bill that comes before this House, un- 
less it be what one may call a Bill of 
primary importance, or one which ex- 
cites great contention, passes through 
your Lordships’ House without any 
consideration in Committee at all. 
Unless there happens to be some one or 
more of your Lordships who take an in- 
terest in the measure, and look into it and 
call the attention of this House to any 
inconsistencies or inconveniencies that 
may arise from oversight in the legisla- 
tion, the measure may pass into law 
without any sort of revision whatever. 
Now, my Lords, the object of this 
Standing Order is to enable your Lord- 
ships’ House to discharge more effi- 
ciently what I believe to be one of its 
most important functions. It does not, 
and it is not intended to, withdraw from 
the consideration of your Lordships, or 
from your Lordships’ sanction as regards 
the details of the measure, any power 
whatsoever. If these Standing Orders 
are passed as framed, there will be an 
cents for every one of your Lord- 
ships who chooses to move any Amend- 
ment whatsoever on any detail of any 
Bill that is beforethis House. There is, 
as lapprehend my noble Friend (Lord 
Brabourne) is perfectly well aware, a 
stage of Report, upon which you are 
just as much at liberty to discuss the 
details of the Bill, and move Amend- 
ments to it as you are in Committee. 
*Lorp BRABOURNE: A Peer can 
only speak once on Report. 

Lorp HERSCHELL: What I mean 
is, that after a measure has been 
thoroughly discussed in Committee and 
the Report of the Committee received 
upon it, noble Lords will be then in a 
position to deal with it when it comes 
before the House on the Report; 
but further than that, the House reserves 
to itself,in regard to any measure which, 
in the judgment of the House, ought to 
be further considered in detail, full 
power to commit it to a Committee of 
the whole House, although it has been 
to one of the Standing Committees ; and, 
with that proviso, Icannot understand the 
suggestion that it would withdraw from 
Members of this House any powers that 
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they now possess of looking at the 
details of the Bill. Then the noble 


Lord opposite (Lord Brabourne) says. 
that it weald withdraw from the feos. 
the power of looking into Bills—we do- 
not look into them now. I advocate the 
appointment of these Standing Oom- 
mittees on the very ground that Bills 
are not looked into—they are not ex- 
amined—no one takes any interest in 
them, and the consequence is that we 
have measures into law in sucha 
condition that litigation is certain to re-- 
sult. My Lords, that will become increas- 
ingly the case, because the other House 
acts now, one may almost say, at high 
pressure. The larger measures are no- 
doubt better looked into, but the 
minor measures, when they are passed 
by the House of Commons now, are- 
— passed without discussion. 

ou can only get these small Bills 
passed if they are passed without dis- 
cussion, and the consequence is that 
they come up to this House in a con- 
dition in which they ought not to pass. 
into law—in a condition in which their 
promoters would not desire them to 
pass into law, if the matter were pro- 

erly considered and put before them. 
This duty of revision, I venture to say, 
is not properly performed at the present 
time. Perhaps it ought to be, but 
when the noble Lord objects to an 
Amendment of the Standing Orders such 
as is proposed on the ground that it is 
unnecessary, whatever other objection 
there may be to it, I am perfectly un- 
able to understand that ohjastion, be- 
cause it was the strong conviction of that 
necessity which I am sure induced the 
members of the Special Committee to 
recommend this Standing Order to your 
Lordships’ House. So much as to the 
necessity, except one word with regard 
to the Standing Committees of the 
House of Commons of which the noble 
Lord opposite spoke. I have had ex- 
perience of those Standing Committees,. 
and I do not hesitate to say that the 
legislation which passed through the 
examination of those Standing Oom- 
mittees was far better in its form than: 
it ever would have been if it had 
merely gone through a Oommittee of 
the whole House. hen a measure is: 
scrutinised in this way by a Grand 
Committee, there is proper attention 
directed to its details, and it is: 
evolved in a shape in which it would 
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not evolve from a Committee of the 
whole House. Nothing has been more 
sati in that respect than the 
working of those Oommittees. They 
have dealt with the measures before 
them always in a thoroughly business- 


like and i irit, and an earnest 
desire to legislate in the best possible 


form, and no desire to occupy time 
merely by needless alteration. Now, 
with regard to the practical difficulties, 
I think they have been overrated by the 
noble Lord opponte (Lord Brabourne). 
In the first place this Standing Order 
does not bind the House to the appoint- 
ment of four Standing Committees—four 
is the extreme limit. It is ‘‘not more 
than four.’’ Therefore, ifit were found 
impossible to obtain consistently with 
the ordinary duties of the House four 
Standing Committees, there is nothing 
to bind the House to appoint four. 
Nor is 50 Members the necessary mini- 
mum. 50 is the maximum—it is to be 
“not more than 50”; it does not say 
not less. Therefore, there will be, I 
think, no practical difficulty in accom- 
modating the number of these Standing 
Committees to the wants of the House 
in ordinary respects. But, my Lords, 
there are two other observations I 
should like to make. One is that, 
besides the 380 noble Lords whom the 
noble Lord left after deducting the 
official Members for the business of the 
House, there are, I believe, between 30 
and 40 other noble Lords who have not 
at the present time taken the oath, and 
who are entitled to do so. I trust that 
this House does not mean to proclaim 
to the public that those noble 
Lords are unwilling to give the 
necessary time and attention to per- 
form what this House may deem to be 
a necessary duty. I have no doubt if 
it were found that their services were 
really required, some of those noble 
Lords would take the oath. The noble 
Lord must remember that on these 
Standing Oommittees there would be 
many of those who are exempt from 
Private Bill Committees who would un- 
doubtedly serve. They may be exempt 
from Private Bill Committees, but it 
does not follow that their services would 
not be required, and would not be at 
once given, upon these Standing Com- 
mittees. I apprehend, with regard to 
many of them, they certainly would be. 
Then there is another matter which also 
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i. worthy of attention, aig is that: 
ere is no provision in this Standing 
Order as to the time at which these: 
Standing Committees shall sit, and it 
would be perfectly open to the House, if 
there proved to be difficulty in other 
respects, to determine that these Stand- 
ing Committees should sit after any 
uestions have been put on one of the 
ays of public business ron the 
ordinary time of the sitting of this House 
for public business. That would get 
rid of one of the serious difficulties. 
to which the noble Lord has called 
attention. My Lords, I consider this- 
matter of very great importance, 
and I firmly believe that the result of 
appointing these Committees would be- 
that both the legislation initiated in 
your Lordships’ House and the legisla- 
tion which comes from the other House- 
would pass into law in much better form 
than it does at present. The difficulties 
and the inconsistencies which are found 
at present after the passing of Acts 
would not be found ; litigation would be 
avoided, and the legislation of the 
country would be rendered more effec- 
tive. These are the reasons why I 
strongly support this Standing er 
and I can assure the noble Lord opposite: 
(Lord Brabourne) that it is not from any 
desire to disfranchise any Members of 
this House, nor do I believe that they 
will find themselves in a position to per- 
form one whit less of their duty to the 
public than they do at the present time. 
Tae Duxe or RICHMOND anv 
GORDON: My Lords, I desire to say a: 
very few words upon this subject. There 
is one remark in which I thoroughly 
ee with the noble Lord —— 
(Lord Herschell), that this is a su ject of 
the greatestimportance. The noble and 
learned Lord says that the business of 
this House, when Bills are in Committee,. 
is not satisfactorily carried out. I be-- 
lieve that if there is-one function of this- 
House that is better performed than - 
another it is when a Billis in Committee. 
of the House of Lords, when every Peer 
is in attendance, and those Peers who- 
think that they know something of the- 
measure under consideration give the 
benefit of their experience and their know-- 
ledge of the subject; and I think I am. 
right in saying that there is no Bill that 
is Sacnel in Committee of the House: 
of Lords but comes out of it in a better- 
shape than when it went in. Now, the 
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noble and learned Lord (Lord Herschell 
says that he does not propose to d 
with Bills of the first importance by 
Standing Committees. I understand 
him, therefore, to lay down that Bills of 
‘the first importance would be discussed 
as at present in a Oommittee of the 
House of Lords, and he reserves for 
those measures which he considers not 
of primary importance the reference to 
Standing Committees. 

Lorp HERSCHELL: I did not 
attempt to draw any distinction as to 
importance. It was what I called the 
contentious measures of the Session, 
which were sure to provoke discussion, 
that these Committees would not 
consider. 

Tue Duce or RICHMOND anp 
GORDON: Then I understand the 
noble and learned Lord to say that he 
epee to set up Standing Committees 
or the purpose of dealing with 
measures that are not of a contentious 
character. Well, it strikes me that 
those measures can be equally well con- 
sidered in a Committee of the House of 
Lords and are well considered now, but 
if there is a special measure which 
requires, according to the idea of the 
noble and learned Lord (Lord Herschell), 
special inquiry, your Lordships have 

wer to refer that particular Bill to a 

ommittee, upon which you elect those 
Peers who either take an interest in 
the measure or who may thoroughly 
understand the question. The noble 
and learned Lord says, supposing these 
Bills go to the Standing Committee, 
‘there is nothing to prevent any Member 
of the House from discussing them and 
moving Amendments upon the Report. 
I would ask the noble and learned Lord 
what chance he thinks a peer would 
‘have of amending a Bill that had passed 
through the ordeal of a Standing Com- 
mittee. Would not the argument at 
once be put that the Bill had been 
‘thoroughly discussed and thrashed out 
in the Standing Committee upstairs, and 
therefore the time of the House should 
not be wasted upon it? The noble and 
learned Lord says that some Bills are 
not amended as they should be. But 
‘why is that? It is in the power 
of the House to discuss any and 
every Bill, and I venture to 
assert that the reason why Bills 
are unamended is that they do 
mot require amendment. There are 
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plenty of Peers in this House who take 

in the business of the House, and 
who would bring under the considera- 
tion of your Lordships any Amendment 
to a Bill which they hy ht were neces- 
sary. I think that, with regard to the 
private legislation of this House, nothing 
is more perfect. I have always under- 
stood from members of the legal pro- 
fession who practsie before both Houses 
of Parliament that the Private Bill 
Legislation of this House is carried out 
even better than in the House of Oom- 
mons, and I was astonished to hear my 
noble Friend below (Earl Oadogan), in 
moving this Standing Order, say that 
the public business of this House must 
give way to private legislation. 

Eart CADOGAN : I said the reverse, 
that public business must come before 
the private business of the House. 

Taz Duxz or RIOHMOND anp 
GORDON: My noble Friend talks of 
the Private Bill Legislation of this 
House as if it were a small matter. 
He says that it should be secondary to 

ublic business. Does not my noble 

riend know that there are Bills that are 
promoted in this House, and which 
come up to this House for discussion, 
in which millions of money are involved, 
in which the interests of vast numbers 
of people are concerned ; and, when my 
noble Friend below me (Earl Cadogan) 
says that it is perfectly easy for a noble 
Lord tositupon the Standing Committees 
and also to attend to the private business 
of the House, I do not think he can 
have thoroughly looked into the matter. 
I had the honour of presiding over a 
Committee which dealt with the Man- 
chester Ship Canal Bill. The under- 
taking involved, I think, something 
like eight millions of money, and we sat 
for 42 consecutive days. How would it 
be possible for me, being the Chairman 
of that Committee, to take any part 
whatever in any discussion that took 
place upon any measure referred to one 
of the Standing Oommittees? My 
Lords, I feel very strongly upon this 
matter. I think we had much better 
leave things as they are. The noble 
and learned Lord (Lord Herschell) says 
that contentious measures would not go 
to Standing Committees, and, therefore, 
I think I may assume that what would 
come before the Standing Committees 
would be matters of less importance 


, than those greater measures which he 
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himself proposes should be discussed in 
Committee of the whole House. 

*Tae Marquess or SALISBURY: 
My Lords, I am not able to take quite 
the optimist view that is taken by the 
noble and learned Lord behind me, of 
the manner in which we deal with public 
business in Committee—public Bills, I 
mean, of the order to which the noble 
and learned Lord (Lord Herschell) 
referred. My impression is that they 
are very little dealt with in this House, 
that there is very little control exercised 
over them. It is not the business of 
the Government, whose Bills they 
mostly are, to criticize them, and nobody 
else thinks that it is their business to 
look after them. But I think that this 
matter is perhaps best argued by refer- 
ring to what has actually taken place, 
and I examined for the purpose the 
Statutes that passed in the year 1887. 
Iam only referring to the Acts which 
were put upon the Statute Book. 
There were 73 put upon the Statute 
Book during 1887. Of these seven 
are Money Bills and one a Mutiny Bill, 
and we must put them aside. Of the 
remaining 65 there were 2 that are 
what the noble Lord would call conten- 
tious measures—I mean they were the 
Irish Land Bill and the Crimes Bill. 
They, of course, received full discussion 
in Committee of this House, and that 
would never be changed. As to the re- 
maining 63, I examined by reference to 
Hansard to ascertain how many of them 
were really discussed in this House. As 
a matter of fact, I find that 7 may be 
said to have been fairly discussed in this 
House. When I say fairly discussed, 
my interpretation and definition of the 
words fairly discussed is not exacting. I 
considered a Bill to be fairly discussed 
when there were two other Members 
speaking on it besides a Minister of the 

wn. There were only 7 thatcame up 
to the limited requirement. There were 

3 other Bills in respect of which one 
Member beside the Minister of the 
Orown spoke, and besides those 10 Bills 
there were 53 in regard to which there 
was no discussion in Committee what- 
ever. Now, my Lords, it is impossible 
to say that adequate control and super- 
vision have been exercised over these 
Bills. Ido not think you can possibly 
take refuge in the happy view of my 
noble Friend that they were not ex- 
amined because they did not require to 
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be examined. If that is the case, surely 
revision of any Acts of Parliament 
at all would not be necessary. Now I 
turn to Private Bill business. Of course: 
where there are all-im t Private 
Bills there are many noble Lords who 
would take part in those, and the work 
of Standing Committees would be- 
done by others of your Lordships. 
I shonld be sorry to have to confess that. 
we cannot find in this House sufficient 
brains or sufficient assiduity to discharge- 
both our public and private business, 
but if I am compelled to choose between: 
the two, I must say, taking them all 
together, it seems to me a mere truism 
to assert that public Bills as a whole are. 
more important than private Bills as a 
whole, and therefore I am unable to do- 
otherwise than support a measure 
which has for its object to secure a 
more ample discussion of public Bills. 
There is only one other observation I 
wish to make, and that is to say that 
the question whether they shall or shall. 
not subsequently be examined by a 
Committee of this House is a question 
of detail upon which we can decide- 
afterwards. It is a question upon 
which there is a good deal to be said on. 
both sides and upon which I confess I 
have a very strong opinion ; but that is a. 
matter which we can examine carefully 
afterwards. I only wish to refer to an. 
obtervation made by noble Friend be- 
hind me—I may not yet name him, but 
who sits on the corner of the third 
Bench above the Gangway (Lord Beau- 
champ)—that these Oommittees on 
public Bills were a favourable oppor- 
tunity for development of neophyte 
talent, that they were 5 nay 
when bashful neophytes might come for- 
ward without a blush upon their coun- 
tenances for fear that their utterances 
would be harshly judged. My Lords, 
it was a very touching argument, and 
I felt much moved by the consideration . 
for this tender talent that we were said. 
to be likely to crush; but in the course 
of the examination I made of the actual 
business of the House, I found that 
there was not one single man who took: 
part in the discussions, that we did have: 
who was not an old speaker or ordinary 
hack on one side or the other. I am 
afraid, therefore, that the neophyte 
ument must be abandoned. 

mp STRATHEDEN anv OAMP- 

BELL: My Lords, I think. our object 
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should be not so much to supersede 
‘Committees of the whole House as to 
‘strengthen and improve them. What 
‘yon ought to aim at should be rather 
-development than substitution ; in short, 
ins of taking away this scrutinizing 
process, you should elect another scru- 
‘tinizing process. In that sense, the 
true Amendment ought to leave the 
Oommittees of the whole House undis- 
turbed and intact, and to subject Bills 
further to the consideration of the 
Standing Committees which are con- 
‘templated. I desire to express my full 
concurrence in what has fallen from the 
noble Duke on the other side (the Duke 
of Richmond and Gordon) and the noble 
Lords who have gone with him. I will 
‘add only one consideration in favour of 
not superseding Committees of the whole 
House. We must remember that we 
Jabour not so much under the pressure 
as under the scarcity of business. If 
you take away the Committees of the 
whole House, you are destroying so 
‘many opportunities of business in this 
penx , which we have not too often. 

Tue Eart or CARNARVON: As a 
‘Member of the Committee, I should like 
to say one word upon this very serious 
proposal. I am bound to confess that, 
in discussing this in the Committee 
room, I, for one, entertained a very 
-serious doubt as to one particular part 
of this proposal. I admit, with my 
noble Friend behind me (Lord Colville 
of Culross), that there is a difficulty as 
to finding an adequate supply of Peers. 
I do not think my noble Friend’s argu- 
ments have been wholly answered, if they 
*have}been touched, on that point, because 
when you come to consider the numberof 
‘Peers who are necessarily incapacitated 
by age, by youth, by absence from the 
-country on diplomatic appointments, on 
Aolonial service, on military service, and 
other matters of the sort, and when you 
take the number which you necessarily 
would require for these Standing Com- 
mittees, whether you adopt the maxi- 
mum of 50, or whether you take a 
lower number, and then when you de- 
duct from that such a list as that which 
hangs in the robing-room just outside 
where we are now Tones it is per- 
fectly clear that the available number 
for business will trench very largely 
upon the special class of ability to which 
you have hitherto looked for your Pri- 
vate Bill legislation, and the business 
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of the House must accordingly suffer. 
But I do not regard this as the most 
important objection. The objection 
which weighed with me most, and still 
weighs greatly with me, is that which 
the noble Duke (the Duke of Riehmond 
and Gordon) urged so ee ee 

uestion of the Committees of the whole 

ouse. I think there would be. great 
difficulty on the point; and to send Bills 
before the Standing Committees must 
very seriously shut them out from that 
amount of discussion which they for- 
merly got in Committee of the whole 
House, and to examination which was 
extremely valuable. But, on the other 
hand, after saying all we can, I am 
bound to confess that the advantage 
seems to me, with a very large number 
¢f the Bills, to be so great, of subjecting 
them to the care and minute examina- 
tion upstairs which they cannot receive 
in this House, that on the whole I am 
disposed to vote for the substitution, to 
a certain extent, of the Standing Com- 
mittees for the Committee of the whole 
House; but I would point out to my 
noble Friend that this clause especially 
provides for a re-committal of the Bills 
after they have been before the 
Standing Committees, and I would urge 
very strongly on my noble Friend at 
the head of the Government that we 
should not allow that re-committal to 
become a mere formal matter. If we 
can secure by the phraseology of the 
Standing Order that as a matter of fact 
without difficulty—I will not say as the 
invariable rule, because that would 
almost do away with the use of the 
Standing Committees—but if we can 
provide that whenever it is desired with- 
out involving any large pressure on the 
part of individual Peers, these Bills shall 
be re-committed again to the House, then 
all I can say is that I think you will 
have gained one valuable advantage, 
and I do not think the disadvantage con- 
nected with it would be very large. But 
I do venture to urge most earnestly 
upon the House and my noble Friend 
who has charge of this particular Ques- 
tion, that the re-committal to the House 
should not be a mere formal matter 
which can be invoked on special and 
great occasions, but that it shall be in 
the power of the House to agree to it 
whenever it desires. 

*Tue Eart or DERBY: My Lords, 
I am in favour of the policy of appoint- 
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‘ing Standing Committees, but I think 
+he number proposed to form the Oom- 
mittee is too large. If you take four 
Standing Committees each consisting of 
50 Peers, you take away from other 
business 200 noble Lords, practically 
exhausting the working power of the 

House, and I fail to see how you could 
get on with the Private Bill businesswith 
the small number of Peers you weuld 
have left. I think that of the argu- 
ment of the noble Lord opposite (Lord 
Colville of Oulross) is quite answer- 
able, but there is one simple remedy for 
that, and that is to reduce the number 
of Members in these Committees. I 
would suggest that that number of 50 
should be reduced to 40. . 

Tae Eart or BELMORE: I think 
‘there is a great deal of force in what has 
fallen from the noble and learned Lord 
pwr (Lord Herschell) about the 
advantage of Standing Committees ; 
‘at the same time think that 
there will be disadvantage in 
withdrawing Bills from Committees of 
the whole House. It may occasionally 
happen, as the noble Duke (the Duke 
of Richmond and Gordon) pointed out, 
that a noble Lord, like himself, of great 
experience, may be engaged upon one 
private Bill for a very long period; but 
that does not happen very often. I 
have served in Committees of this House 
now for thirty years, and, according to 
‘my experience, the average length of 
time taken by each Bill is four or five 
days. I do not myself see why, because 
a Peer is appointed at the commence- 
ment of the Session upon one of these 
Standing Committees, he should neces- 
sarily absent himself from private Bill 
work. 

*Eart CADOGAN: I quite agree with 
the suggestion made by my noble Friend 
that for the purpose of the discussion 
of the principle the first few lines of the 
proposed new Orders should be put to 
the House. I understand that the 
noble Duke in the Ohair will put the 
‘words— 

“At the commencement of each Session of 
‘Parliament Standing Committees shall be 
“appointed.” 

Then afterwards, if the decision of your 
Lordships is in the affirmative, the 
details can be discussed. 

*Eart BEAUCHAMP: I hope your 
Lordships will not make the remedy too 
Jarge for the evil. The only evil which I 
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think has been made out is, thatacertain 
number of Bills have escaped that vigor- 
ous criticism which they ought to have 
had. As regards the Bession of 1887, 
which has been cited by the noble Mar- 
quess (the Marquess of. Salisbury), I do 
not know that any safe deduction is to 
be drawn from that illustration. The 
circumstances of the present Parliament, 
in another place, have been so excep- 
tional, the number of measures sent up 
have been, comparatively speaking, few, 
the attention of that House being so 
— taken up by matters more or 
less i ¢ upon the question of Ire- 
land, that I think a very limited amount 
of legislation conld possibly have passed 
through the House, except upon the 
responsibility of Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment. Your Lordships know, of course, 
that Bills introduced ty Her Majesty’s 
Government, and supported by them, 
have all the advantages of Government 
drafting, and all the advantage of that 
supervision which they get from the 
various offices from which they emanate. 
Therefore, when you have, as in the 
Session of 1887, a large proportion of 
measures of that kind, as compared with 
the total measures of legislation, it is 
natural to suppose there will not be any 
very long or protracted discussions in 
Committee of this House. I am i 

now of matters not of the first class. 
The noble Marquess also based 
his observations entirely on Han- 
sard. Anybody who has followed 
Hansard knows perfectly well that our 
proceedings in Committee receive very 
seanty reports in that authority, and I 
do not think that because the names of 
one or two Peers only are reported as 
having taken part in the debates in the 
Committees, that it follows that the dis- 
cussion was limited to them. Our 
Reports in Committee are very much 
condensed. What is really required, as 
far as I understand, is that there should 
be some Committee of Revision, and 
if that is so, I can quite understand that 
it would be advisable to appoint a Com- 
mittee of Revision; but that is avery 
different thing from dividing the whole 
House (practically it comes to that)— 
the whole working power of the House 
—into Standing Committees. Then, 
again, I do not see what guarantee you 
can have, if your Standing Committees 
are framed at the beginning of the 
Session, that you would have upon that 
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Committee to which a 
Bill may be referred the special 
knowledge which you may require 
for dealing with that particular subject. 
It would be a very great mistake if 
because thero is some mischief to be 
remedied we make our remedy larger 
than the mischief really requires. If 
the object is the importation or establish- 
ment of some Committee of Revision let 

our Lordships confine yourselves to 
Lemiegs rules for some Committee for 
such revision, but do not let us take 
such a serious step as withdrawing from 
the cognisance of the House the Com- 
mittee stage of the Bill; because it is 
all very well for noble Lords to say that 
when a Bill has once been refused to a 
Select Committee and comes back again 
to this House it can still be debated. It 
is almost impossible to obtain any re- 
versal whatever of the decision of the 


Committee, or to obtain the attention of | upo 


the House to any serious discussion. I 
—_ nothing will be done to prevent all 
Bills passing through the Committee 
stage of this House, whatever Committees 
may be appointed to secure the revision 
of what has been done upstairs. What 
you want is a Committee of Revision, 
which it seems to me ought to be a much 
smaller Committee, a Committee of an 
entirely different kind to that which is 
shadowed out in these Resolutions. 

Viscount BURY: I quite see that 
the question before the House is how 
so to divide the working power of the 
House that we shall be able to give 
due attention to private Bill business as 
well as public business. I should like 
to ask my noble Friend (Earl Cadogan) 
whether it is intended when a Peer is 
appointed upon one of these Standing 
Committees that he should be appointed 
at the beginning of the Session, and 
that the Standing Committees should 
continue to sit during the whole Ses- 
sion; or are certain groups of Bills to 
be referred to Standing Committees 
from time to time as they come up here 
from the other House? I think that 
this would be a much less convenient 
and less economical way of occupying 
our time than the present system of 
discussing Bills in Committee of the 
whole House. 

Eart CADOGAN: I am unable to 
answer the question of my noble Friend 
as to the exact number of sittings or 
ghe exact length of time the Committees 
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would sit. I take it that the sittings 
of the Standing Committees would not: 
be continuous in the sense that Private. 
Bill Committees are. I may also observe. 
that although the maximum number of 
members of each Committee is 50, the 
quorum is 12, so that it will not be. 
like the Private Bill Committees, where- 
every Member is supposed to sit. 

Moved to to the 
Standing Order No. 414, as far as the 
word “appointed ”’ in line 3 : objected to; 
and, on question that those words stand 
part of the question, the House divided : 
—OContents, 52; Not-contents, 34. 

Resolved accordingly. 


Lorpv FITZ GERALD: My Lords. 
the Amendment I have to move is one 


‘which would very considerably affect 


the working of this proposal, the - 
ciple of which has junt now been pon si 
mn. Your Lordships will notice that. 
in oss yy wry Order Bi, 4la, it is 
pro that every Bill, no matter 
whatever its character, no matter 
whether it be, or be not, a Government 
Bill, shall be committed unless the 
House shall otherwise order. Now 
there seems to me to be great objection 
to sending all Bills to Standing Com- 
mittees. There are many Bills which 
ought not to be committed. The 
Amendment I propose is to omit the 
words, ‘‘ unless the House shall other- 
wise order,’’ witha view to insert the 
words ‘‘if the House shall so provide,” 
in Biane of saying that all Bills shall go 
unless the House otherwise order. I 
propose that after a Bill has been read 
asecond time, so that its principle 
is admitted by the House, the ques- 
tion shall then be put _ that 
it be referred to one of the 
Standing Committees. It has been said 
that this new Standing Order will 
assimilate our practice to that of the 
House of Commons, but, my Lords, it 
goes far beyond that. The practice in 
the House of Commons as to Standi 
Committees confines the Bills ref 
to them to those which affect the Courts 
of Justice, legal proceedings, and trade 
and commerce, and in addition the 
House pronounces its judgment upon 
the committal in each particular case. 
Eart STANHOPE: My Lords, I can 
not see why, if we follow the procedure 
of the House of Oommons in having 
Grand Committees, we should not also 
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follow the in that House with 
respect to As I understand, the 


Comatella sis apgetetoR asthe higioniog 
mmons are inted at inni 

of the Session, but the Bille that - 
before them are brought up in Com- 
mittee of the whole House, besides 
coming before the House on Report. I 
hope that it will not be the exception, 
but the rule, that all Bills that go before 
Standing Committees shall a ards 
stand the light of their discussion in 
Committee of sl ee —— so that 
any particular Bill may considered 
not merely by learned Lords, but by lay 


Lords as well. I therefore support the 
Amendment of my noble at learned 
Friend. 


Lorpv HERSCHELL: Personally, I 
should not be at all indisposed to Bills 
coming before the Committee of the 
whole House after they have been before 
the Standing Committees. I do not 
think any harm would result. ' My 
object is to secure a greater ecrutiny of 
the Bills—it is not in any way to with- 
draw them from the scrutiny of the 
House. I believe in the case of nine- 
tenths of the Bills considered by Stand- 
ing Committees of this House, the 
going into Committee of the whole 
House would be merely a matter of 
form. But, if that is done,'I hope my 
noble and learned Friend will not press 
the first part of his Amendment. All 
Bills, as a general rule, would come 
before a Committtee of the whole 
House. I hope the proposed Standing 
Order will be altered so as to allow Bills 
that have been before the Standing Com- 
mittee to come before the Committee of 
the whole House, but, at the same time, 
I think that objection would be met by 
leaving in the words ‘‘unless the 
House shall otherwise order,” leaving 
the House to give directions in particular 
cases. 


Eant CADOGAN: [ join with the 
noble and learned Lord opposite in 
hoping that the first part of my noble 
and learned Friend’s Amendment will 
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not be pressed. I understand the noble 
and learned Lord to say that there are 
certain Bills which it would not 
be advisable to refer to Stand- 
ing Committees, and I[ think he 
instanced Gevernment Bills. I am 
not able quite to agree with that. I 
think it will be found that there have been 
many mistakes made even in Govern- 
ment Bills, and that they are not at all 
so well framed that it would be inad- 
visable to refer them to Standing Com- 
mittees. As to the desirability of 
providing for the commitment of all 
Bills that have been before Grand Com- 
mittees, I think the objection could be 
met by the omission of the word ‘‘not’’ 
in the last line but one of this para- 
graph, making the provision read— 
athe boc Bik shall be wecommaiaeds 
unless the House so order.” 

Lorp FITZ GERALD: I am afraid I 
must press my Amendment. My desire 
is that the House should pronounce its 
judgment upon each Bill—I mean that 
there shouid be a distinct Resolution of 
the House before any one Bill is referred 
to one ofthe Standing Committees. As the 
Order is now proposed all Bills will go, 
unless the House otherwise order. The 
point of my Amendment is that no Bill 
shall go unless the House shall affirma- 
tively order. I can instance many 
cases in which it would be exceedingly 
inconvenient to commit Bills to 
Standing Committees without any 
Order of the House. I want the 
House to exercise its independent 
judgment in every case upon 
the question: Shall this Bill be com- 


mitted to one of the Standing Commit- 
tees? In the majority of cases the 
House would probably say “‘ Yes,”” but 
there are other cases in which it would 
be considered unwise to make such com- 
mittal. 


Lorp HERSOCHELL: My noble 
Friend has said that in the majority of 
cases the House would probably make 
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the committal. If so, it seems to me 
that that shows that that ought to be 
the rule, and the other the exception. 


On the question that the words ‘“‘ un- 
less the House shall otherwise order” 
stand of the question, the House 
divided :—Oontents 36; Not Contents 
36. 


*Toz CHAIRMAN or COMMITTEES: 
According to custom the decision will be 
that the Not Contents have it. 


The words were, therefore, struck 
out. 

Lorp FITZ GERALD: Now, I pro- 
pose to insert, at line 6, the words ‘‘if 
the House shall so order.” 


Lorpv HERSCHELL: I am not sure 
that I ought to give my noble and 
learned Friend any assistance, but if it 
is put in that way without omitting the 
words “instead of to a Committee of the 
whole House,’ it will effect the reversal 
of the decision that has just been given, 
and will not assist my noble Friend’s 
object. 

Tax Marquess or SALISBURY: I 
venture to suggest that instead of add- 
ing the words “if the House shall so 
order,” it should read ‘“‘as the House 
shall order.’’ That will indicate that a 
Motion must be made in each particular 
case. 

Lorp FITZ GERALD : I will accept 
that Amendment. 


Question, to insert the words ‘“‘as 
the House shall order,” agreed to. 


Question, to omit the word “not” in 
line 7, agreed to. 


Question, ‘‘that the words ‘shall 
otherwise order’ be inserted in lieu of 


the words ‘so order’,’”’ agreed to. 


*Eart CADOGAN: The next para- 
graph of this Order is— 


“ The Standing Committees shall not exceed 
four in number, and shall be appointed for such 
classes of Bills as the House may determine.” 


*Kant STANHOPE: To meet the 
difficulty which would undoubtedly be 
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found to arise if 200 Members of this 
House were serving on these Oom- 
mittees, besides those on the Private 
Bill and Select Committees; I move 
as an Amendment to substitute the word 
‘three ”’ for the word “four.” 


*Eart CADOGAN: I venture to sug- 
gest that if in the opinion of the House 
the numbers required for these Oom- 
mittees are too large, it would be better 
to limit the number of Members of each 
Committee than to reduce the number 
of Committees. The subjects into 
which the Bills should be divided are 
so various that it is desirable to have 
four separate Committees, although the 


number of Peers serving might be 
reduced. 


*Eart BEAUCHAMP: Why should 
we say four or three? I suggest that 
we strike out the words “ not exceed 
four in number, and.” which will leave 
the number of the Standing Committees 
to be determined by the House. 


*Eart STANHOPE: Why does my 
noble Friend use the phrase ‘ classes of 
Bills” in this paragraph ? 


*Eart CADOGAN: I do not attach 
any importance to the word “ classes,” 
but in the House of Commons the Grand 
Committees are divided into two classes. 


The Amendment was withdrawn. 


Question: ‘‘ That these paragraphs— 


‘At the commencement of each Session of 
Parliament Standing Committees shall be 
appointed, to one or other of which every Bill 
shall be committed, instead of to a Committee 
of the whole House, as the House shall order ; 
and, on the Report of the Standing Committee 
being received, the Bill shall be re-committed, 
unless the House shall otherwise order,’ 

‘The Standing Uommittees shall not exceed 
four in number, and shall be appointed for 
such classes of Bills as the House may deter- 
mine, 


be added to the Standing Orders,” 
agreed to. 


*EKart CADOGAN: The next Standing 
Order that I have to propose is :— 

** At the commencement of each Session, a 
Committee of Selection, consisting of the 


Chairman of Committees and eight other 
Lords to be named by the House, shall be 





er 
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Fs pw pcggenton it shall be to nominate 
& Lords to ean the Standing Com- 


Question, ‘That this ph be 
added to the Standing Orders,” agreed 
‘to. 


_*EARL CADOGAN: The next Order 
is :-— 


“ Each of the Standing Committees shall con- 
sist of not more-than 50 nor less than 20 Lords, 
to be nominated by the Committee of Selection, 
who shall have power to discharge Lords with 
their assent from time to time, and to appoint 
others in substitution for those discharged. 
The Committee of Selection shall have power 
to add not more than 10 Lords to a Standin 

ittee, in respect of any Bill committed 
to a Standing Committee, to serve on the 
Committee during the consideration of such 


*Tue Eart or DERBY: My Lords, 
I would like to raise the question of the 
numbers of which these Standing Com- 
mittees should consist. I proposed in 
the Committee last September that the 
number should be forty instead of fifty. 
I am bound to say that I did not obtain 
much support, but my opinion is un- 
changed, and my contention is that the 
work will be better done by a smaller 
Committee. Though it may seem a 
paradox, I believe that the smaller 
number will produce the larger attend- 
ance, for, if the number is large, 
there will be temptation to some Peers 
to think that their attendance can be 
dispensed with, whereas, if the Com- 
mittee is a small one, each Member feels 
bound to take part in the work. I move 
to-night the word “forty” in place of 
the word “‘ fifty.” 


Lorp HERSOHELL: I may say that 
I opposed the proposal of my noble 
Friend when it was made before the 


Select Committee, but after the discus- 
sion we have had to-night, I see no ob- 
jection to reducing the membership. 


Eart OCADOGAN: I also voted 
against the proposal of the noblé Earl, 
but I must confess that I am swayed by 


the arguments that we have heard, and 
I am quite gure to accept the redac- 
tion suggested. 


{Maxcx 15, 1889} 
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*Lorp BALFOUR or BURLEIGH: 
There is one question I should like to 
ask—Where would these Oommittees 
sit? This Chamber is used in the day- 
time by the noble and learned Lords, 
and I know of no Committee room in 
which anything like 50 Members could 
sit in anything like comfort. Consider- 
able structural alterations would have 


to be undertaken to make some place for 
these Committees to sit in. 


The Amendment of the Earl of Derby 
was agreed to. 


Question, ‘‘That the paragraph, as 
amended, be added to the Standing 
Orders,” agreed to. 


Eant CADOGAN: The next Order 
which I have to move is numbered 
4lp.: 


*¢ The Quorum of a Standing Committee shall 
be Twelve.” 


Tue Eart or MILLTOWN: Does it 
not rather suggest itself that, having 
reduced the number of the Committee, 
we should reduce the quorum ? 


Eart CADOGAN : In fixing 12 we 
really considered what was an adequate 
attendance of Members, rather than the 
proportion which the figure bore to the 
total Membership. 


Question, ‘That this paragraph be 
added to the Standing Orders,” 
agreed to. 


The following additions to the Stand- 
ing Orders were separately put, and 


“Tt shall be competent for any Standing 
Committee to appoint a Sub-Committee for the | 
fuller consideration of any Bill committed to 
them.” 

‘The Committee of Selection shall nominate 
not more than 12, nor less than 8, Lords to 
serve as Chairmen, who shall appoint from 
among themselves the Chairman of each Stand- 
ing Committee, and may change the Chairman 
appointed from time to time, No such appoint- 
ment shall be made at a meeting of less than 
‘The procedure of a Standing Committee 
shall be the same as in a Select Committee, 
unless the House shall otherwise order.” 

“A Bill which passed through Committee of 
the whole House, may, upon motion made, be 
re-committed to one of the Standing Com- 
mittees.” 

sY¥sc 
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Eant CADOGAN: Next I have to 
move an amendment in Standing Order 
XLII, which deals with Select Com- 
mittees. We propose to omit the 


words— 
“They [J or Counsel attending] are not 
red, unless it 


to sit there or cove out of 
favour for infirmity; some Judge sometimes 
hath a stool set behind, but never covers; and 
the rest never sit on cover,’ 


And to substitute the words— 


*‘ And no man, except the Lords, shall be 
covered in the room in which the Select Com- 
mittee is sitting.” 

Alteration agreed to. 


Lorp FITZ GERALD: I have an 
Amendment to move in Standing Order 
LXII., which now reads as follows— 

“The nobility of this kingdom, and Lords of 
the Upper House of Parliament, whether they 
be plaintiffs or defendants, are of ancient right 
to answer or be examined in all Courts w 
protestation of honour only, and not upon the 
common oath.” 

I propose to omit the words “or be 
examined.” My Lords, I have traced 
the history of this Standing Order. I 
find that in the year 1612 a noble Lord 
had been ordered by the Court of Star 
Chamber to answer upon oath, and a 
Committee sat to consider the matter. 
In their Report, which was brought up 
by the Earl Marshal, the Committee 
stated that they had examined the pre- 
cedents, and after consideration they 
agreed that the nobility of the Kingdom 
and Members of this House had an 
ancient right to answer as defenders 
upon protestation of honour only. 
The Standing Order professed to be 
made on this Report, but went beyond 
it. This practice of the old Court of 
Chancery was to receive the Answer of 
a Peer on protestation of honour; but 
the evidence given orally, or in reply to 
interrogatories, was always given upon 
oath. Now, however, the practice in the 
Chancery Division of the High Court of 
Justice is that there is no sworn Answer, 


and instead of an Answer the defendant 
has to put in a Statement of Defence; 
and, no matter whom the defendant may 
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be, this statement is not made upon 
oath. The privilege was in the old 


days undoubtedly confined to Answers 
in , and if a Peer came as a 
witness on his own behalf, or as a witness 
inter partes, or in a criminal case, he was 
examined on oath. 

Tue Marovuess or SALISBURY: I 
do not think, my Lords, that we should 
be justified in making a change in that 
which is traditional and customary 
law, dating, as the noble and learned 
Lord has shown, from very early times, 
without taking the precaution of examin- 
ing, by means of a Committee, how far 
the privilege is inconsistent with the 
present state of the law. I do not think 
it would be for the convenience of the 
House, at this time of the evening, and 
considering how few Peers are present, 
to discuss a matter of so great im- 


pon | portance. 


Lorv FITZ GERALD: I should be 
desirous in all respects to consult the 
convenience of the House; but to pass 
this Standing Order, in its present form, 
seems to me to be asserting a privilege 
which does not exist, and is contrary to 
law. If it is more convenient to the 
House that this matter should be dis- 
cussed on the Report, I will withdraw 
the Amendment; but I confidently 
ag to the noble and learned Lord 


who sits on the Woolsack that I have 
not misstated the law. 


Lorp HERSOHELL : I strongly ob- 
ject to any Amendment of these archaic 
and historical Orders, unless the whole 
matter is very fully goneinto. It would 
be better not to touch them at all rather 
than give them fresh sanction without. 
the most careful study. 

Eart CADOGAN: I may remind 
the noble and learned Lord (Lord Fitz: 
Gerald) that we are now in Committee 
‘to consider the Report of the Selecy 
Committee on the Standing Orders re- 
lating to the conduct of Public Busi-. 
ness,” and we should confine ourselves 
to the Report of the Oommittee. I may 
mention that the Committee during its 
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deliberations distinctly confined itself 
to those Orders which related to public 
business. 


Amendment withdrawn. 


*Eart CADOGAN: Then, my Lords, 

on page 43 I propose the omission of 
the words providing that the Order con- 
cerning the precedency of the Earl of 
Banbury shall be read at the beginning 
of every Session; and also consequen- 
tial words on page 45. 


The Amendments were agreed to. 


*Eart CADOGAN : On page 50, your 
Lordships will see that we strike out 
Standing Order No. LXXXYVIII., which 
relates to Messages between this House 
and the House of Commons; and we 
propose to make the Order read thus— 


‘* One of the Olerks of either House may be 
pr a aia messages from the one to the 
other ; 


Messages so sent may be received at the Bar 
by one of the Clerks of the House to which 
they are sent, at any time whilst it is sitting 
or in Committee, without interrupting the 
business then proceeding.’’ 


The alteration was agreed to. 


*Eart CADOGAN : Then, as to Con- 
ferences with the other House, we pro- 
pose to amend the Standing Order so as 
to allow of the meetings taking place in 
the Painted Chamber, 


** Or other room appointed in lieu thereof ; ”’ 


and to expunge the words directing the 
Commons to be uncovered. 


Amendment agreed to. 
House resumed. 


Report of the Amendments to the 
Standing Orders to be received on 
Friday. next; the amended Standing 
Orders to be printed. 


ARCHDEACONRY OF CORNWALL BILL. 
(No. 12.) 
Order of the Day for the Second 
Reading read, and discharged. 


House adjourned at a quarter before Hight 
o’clock, to Monday next, a quarter 
before Eleven o'clock, 


{ Marcw 15, 1889} 











QUESTIONS. 
—_~o — 
THE ORDERS OF THE DAY—POINT OF 
ORDER. 

Mr. SEXTON (Belfast, W.): I beg 
to ask you, Sir, as a point of order, if 
there are any official means of accounting 
for the fact that two Notices of Motion 
in the name of the First Lord of the 
Treasury, one suspending the Standing 
Order as to time and the other shutting 
out Notices of Motion on Friday appear 
in the Zimes newspaper this morning 
and do not appear in the Orders of the 


Day? 

*ia. SPEAKER: I cannot give any 
account of it. I saw them in the 
journal to which the right hon. Gentle- 
man refers, but I did not see them on the 


per. 
Poy. SEXTON: Thank you, Sir; I 
shall recur to the matter at the close of 
the questions. 


POSTAL CHARGES. 


Mz. HENNIKER HEATON (Can- 
terbury) asked the Postmaster General 
whether he was aware that making 
ample allowance for the difference in 
exchange, the merchant in Austria can 

st 120 letters for £1 to England, 
hana the merchant in England can 
only post 96 letters to Austria for the 
same money; and, whether he could 
state, since these countries are in the 
Postal Union, when the next Postal 
Union Conference will be held? 

*Tuz POSTMASTER GENERAL (Mr. 
Rarxgs, University of Cambridge): I 
am quite aware of the fact brought to 
my notice by the hon. Member. The 
explanation is that, according to the 
Postal Union Convention, 25 centimes 
is fixed as the initial rate of 0; 
but, as only a few countries use the de- 
cimal currency, each State of the Union 
collects its postage in its own currency, 
avoiding fractions in calculating the 
equivalent to 25 centimes. In Austria 
10 kreutzeris the equivalent adopted ; 


,| and in this country 24d. is the nearest 


equivalent. I do not see the logical 
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connection of the hon. Member’s second 
uestion, and I cannot say when the next 
‘ostal Union Congress will be held. No 
precise date has yet been fixed. 


IRISH EVICTIONS. 

Mr. T. W. RUSSELL (Tyrone, §,) 
asked the Solicitor General for Ireland 
if he could state the exact number of 
actual evictions from agricultural hold- 
ings in Ireland during the year 1888 at 
the suit of the landlord; and how 
many of the number took place on 
estates under the Plan of Campaign ? 

*Toz SOLICITOR GENER FOR 
IRELAND (Mr. Mappen, University 
of Dublin): The number of actual 
evictions of the class referred to 
in the first paragraph was 655 tenants 
and 118 sub-tenants. Of these, 129 
tenants and 14 sub-tenants were evicted 
on estates under the Plan of Campaign. 

Mr. SEXTON: How many tenants 
have been deprived of the legal estate 
in their holdings by means of eviction 
notices ? 

*Mrx. MADDEN: I have not the 


figures at hand. 


THE VOLUNTEERS. 


Mr. HOWARD VINCENT (Sheffield: 
Central) asked whether, if, during the 
temporary absence on leave of the 
officer commanding a brigade of Volun- 
teers, the charge of the Brigade devolves 
on the next senior officer of the brigade? 

*Sre H. E. MAXWELL (Wigton), on 
behalf of Mr. E. Srannorsg, said: Ifa 
Volunteer brigade should be assembled 
in a brigade camp and the brigadier 
should be absent, the senior Volunteer 
commanding officer present would 
assume command; but on other occa- 
sions there would be no necessity to 
replace the brigadier during his tem- 


porary absence. 


MR. J. E. BLAKENEY. 


Mr. LANE (Oork Oo., E.) asked 
the Solicitor General for Ireland whe- 
ther Mr. J. E. Blakeney was still a 
magistrate for the county of Oork; 
whether Mr. Blakeney’s sole qualifica- 
tion for being “p inted a magistrate 
for the County o Gork was the fact of 
having been appointed agent on the 
Ponsonby Estate; whether it is a fact 
that Mr. Blakeney owns no property, 
and never even rented a house within 


Ur. Raikes 
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Inqueste. 
the county of Cork; whether he. has 
long since been dismissed from the: 

ney, and left the district and county 
of Cork; and, whether, under’ these 
circumstances, it is the intention of the. 
T ord Chancellor to continue him in the. 
Commission of the Peace for the county 
of Cork ? 

*Mr. MADDEN: I understand that 
the gentleman referred to is no longer a 
Magistrate for the County Oork, as upon 
resigning the agency of the Ponsonby: 
Estate he likewise resigned the Oom- 
mission of the Peace, his connection with. 
the county having ceased. 


ROMAN CATHOLIC MAGISTRATES IN. 
YOUGHAL. 


Mr. LANE asked the Chief Secre- 
tary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland 
whether there is any Roman Catholic: 
Justice of the Peace resident in the 
Petty Sessions district of Youghal; and, 
if not, whether he will take steps to 
remedy such a state of affairs in a 
district chiefly inhabited by Roman 
Catholics? 

Mr. MADDEN: I am informed that. 
there does not appear to be any Roman 
Catholic Magistrate in the Youghal Petty 
Sessions district. The Lord Chancellor 
of Ireland is ready to consider the names 
of any properly qualified Roman Oatho- 
lics that may be submitted to him by 
the Lieutenant of the Oounty, who is 
always glad to be in a position to sub- 
mit such names. 

Mr. JOHNSTON (Belfast, 8.) : Wilh 
the hon. and learned Gentleman say 
whether the boycotting of Protestants. 
in Youghal has ceased ? 

Mr. LANE: Will the hon. and: 
learned Gentleman say by what means. 
the people of the locality ean bring the 
name of suitable Roman Catholics under 
the notice of the Lord Lieutenant of: 
Treland, seeing that the Lord Lieuten- 
ant of the County is the Master of an. 
Orange Lodge, and would certainly not 
recommend a Roman Catholic for the 
Commission of the Peace? 

*Ma. SPEAKER: Order, order ! 


DOUBLE INQUESTS. 

Mr. MONTAGU (Tower Hamlets,. 
Whitechapel) asked the Secretary of 
State for the Home Department whether 
his attention has been called to the. 


-report in the Star of the 4th instant, of 
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the double inquest in Whitechapel, from 
which it appears that Louisa Ellesden 
died suddenly in ye eager! that an 
inquest was held in that locality by the 
Coroner for North East Middlesex; and 
that, when the body was subsequently 
removed to the Whitechapel eraee 
which serves the entire district, Mr. 
Baxter, Coroner for the South East 
Division, held a second inquest; and 
whether he will take steps to prevent 
the unnecessary repetition of inquests, 
entailing inconvenience to the relatives 
of the deceased, and additional cost to 
the ratepayers in Whitechapel ? 

Mr. MATTHEWS: (1) The facts are 
correctly stated. (2) Mr. Baxter has 
written me a letter, in which he con- 
tends that the Statute of 1887 left him 
no option but to hold a second inquest. 
T cannot admit the soundness of this 
contention, and I consider that holdin 
a second inquest wasimproper. If suc 
@ case occurs again, I shall consider it 
my duty to represent the matter to the 
Lord Chancellor, in order to prevent 
the oceurrence of any such dashing of 
jurisdiction. 

LORD LURGAN’S AGENT. 

Mr. BLANE (Armagh, 8.) asked the 
Solicitor General for Ireland if at Lur- 
& (county Armagh) Petty Sessions, 

eld on the 5thinstant, James McAleese 
brought an ejectment against a cottier 
tenant named Sarah Poland, of Derry- 
tagh North, on Lord Lurgan’s estate, 
and decree granted ; if Mr. James Fford 
obtained an ejectment against a cottier 
tenant named Oairns, of Derryadd, and 
decree granted; if same farmer obtained 
a decree of ejectment against a cottier 
tenant named James Scullion, of Derry- 
add, both on Lord Lurgan’s estate; if 
Mr. O. Brownlow, agent for Lord Lur- 
gan, adjudicated in the cases; if the 
cottier tenants mentioned will lose 
the benefits of the 4th section of the 
Land Purchase Act of 1887; and if he 
will communicate with the Irish Land 

ission, with reference to those 
ejectments, when arranging the pro- 
sale of Lord Lurgan’s estate ? 
*Mr. MADDEN said, that the tenants 
referred to all held under weekly agree- 
ments, but none of them were on the 
estate of Lord Lurgan. Mr. Brownlow 
was one of eight magistrates who 
adjudicated on the occasion; but as 
he had no connection with the estates 
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involved, there was no reason why he 
should not do so. 

Mr. BLANE: Isthe same gentleman 
the estate agent of Lord Lurgan? 

*Mr. DEN : He had no connec- 
tion with the estates on which the 
evictions took place. The hon. Member 
has been misinformed. 


LETTERS TO ZANZIBAR, 


Mr. JOHN TALBOT (University of 
Oxford) asked the Postmaster General 
whether there is any reason for a charge 
of 5d. per half-ounce being imposed 
upon letters from England to Zanzibar, 
whilst letters from Zanzibar to England 
are only charged half that rate; and 
whether the inequality can be redressed? 

*Mr. RAIKES: Letters posted at the 
Indian Postal Agency at Zanzibar are 
charged 4} annas per half-ounce, which 
is about the equivalent of the 5d. charged 
in this country on letters sent to Zanzi- 
bar. The French Post Office has re- 
cently set up an agency at Zanzibar, and 
I believe that, in accordance with French 

ractice in other parts of the world, the 
initial Postal Union rate of 25 centimes 
the 15 grammes (about 2d. the half- 
ounce) is accepted in prepayment of 
postage on such letters as may be posted 
at the French Agency. So far as the 
mails are conveyed by British packet, 
the French Post Office incurs no loss, 
as the postage more than covers the 
payment made by them to us for sea 
conveyance under the Postal Union 
regulations. As to the French mail 
lines, they are maintained more for 
political than for postal purposes, and 
the loss on the mails is apparently dis- 
regarded. 


ARREARS OF RENT. 


Mr. KILBRIDE (Kerry, 8.) asked 
the Solicitor General for Ireland 
whether his attention has been called . 
to the fact that at the Land Sessions, 
held at Listowel, county Kerry, on the 
7th inst., the Commissioners reduced an 
aggregate rental (Messrs. Browne and 
Mulling landlords) of £403 3s. 2d. to 
£244 5s. Od. ; whether it isa fact that the 
presentment forthe maintenance of extra 
police at the March Assizes in Kerry 
was £5,825 ; whether this cost for extra 

lice is due to the fact that the land- 
lords in many instances proceed for the 
recovery of the arrears of the rack rent 
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after the judicial rent has been fixed ; 
and, whether, in cases similar to the 
above, he will refuse the forces of the 
Crown for the recovery of arrears of 
rent which a legal tribunal has declared 
to be 65 per cent in excess of a fair rent ? 
*Mr. DDEN: I believe the facts 
are as stated in the question. 

Mr. KILBRIDE: If the hon. and 
learned Gentleman finds that the rent 
has been declared by a legal tribunal to 
be 65 per cent above a fair rent, will 
the forces of the Crown be lent to assist 
in its recovery ? 

*Mr. MADDEN: I cannot answer 
such a question. 


SEA BOARD COUNTY COUNCILS. 

Mason RASOH (Essex, 8.E.) asked 
the President of the Board of Trade 
whether he could forward a Circular to 
the Sea Board County Councils, direct- 
ing their attention to the first section 
of the Sea Fisheries Act, having refer- 
ence to the formation of fishing districts, 
for the purpose of prohibiting the dis- 
charge fof any a emer detrimental 
to sea-fishing ? 

*Tue PRESIDENT or toe BOARD 
or TRADE (Sir Micnazt Hicxs-Braca, 
Bristol, W.): The Board of Trade are 
about to issue the Rules which they 
have drawn up for the guidance of 
those applying to them for Fishery 
Orders. These Rules will be published 
very widely, and will be accompanied 
by a circular calling attention, amongst 
other matters, to the point referred to 
by the hon. Member. 


LOCH GOIL AND LOCH LONG. 


Mr. BRADLAUGH (Northampton) 
asked the Lord Advocate whether he is 
aware that the pollution of the waters 
of Loch Long and Loch Goil, by the 
deposit of dredgings by the Clyde Trust, 
is still persistently continued, such 
deposits amounting to many thousand 
tons per month ; whether these deposits 
were first made with the consent of the 
Admiralty, under the view of the right 
of the Crown to the soil of these inland 
seas; whether, since the scientific 
Report on the pollution of these lochs, 
made in 1887, the Admiralty consent 
has been withdrawn; and whether the 
Government will take steps on behalf 
of the public to abate the nuisance now 
continuing in waters legally under 
Crown control ? 


Mr. Kilbride 
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B. Roserrson, Buteshire): I regret to 
find that the Clyde Trustees continue 
the deposit of dredgings in Loch Long, 
without any diminution of the amount. 
The consent of the Admiralty, which 
was given in 1862 to the deposit of 
certain dredgings, expired long ago, and 
did not apply to the present operations. 
The present deposits are entirely without 
the sanction of any Department of Go- 
vernment. While the action of this body 
of Statutory Trustees is open to grave 
observation, the persons with whom 
the remedy primarily lies are those who 
are directly injured. I pointed out in 
February last to a deputation of pro- 
prietors and inhabitants of the district 
that if a nuisance has been created they 
have their action at Common Law, that 
it would be difficult to justify the in- 
stitution of legal proceedings at the 
cost of taxpayers in the interests of a 
comparatively small number of persons 
affeeted by a local nuisance, where there 
is no active injury to Crown property. 
I by no means imply, however, that the 
Government renounce their intention, if 
need be, to take measures for stopping 
what cannot be regarded as a proper 
exercise of statutory powers. 


BUSBYHEAD PIT. 


Mr. CUNINGHAME GRAHAM 
(Lanarkshire, N.W.) asked the Secre- 
tary of State for the Home Department 
whether the inspector obtained his in- 
formation anent the dispute at Busby- 
head Pit from the workmen or the 
manager ; and whether he will cause an 
inquiry to be made by some independent 
party into the facts of the case, since 
the men allege that they have documen- 
tary and oral evidence to prove the 
inspector’s statement to be untrue? 

Mr. MATTHEWS: I am informed 
by the inspector that he obtained his 
information from the manager, as none 
of the miners were at the pit at the time 
when he made his visit. I consider the 
inspector to-be an independent party, 
pe § I have requested him to make fall 
inquiry from the men, and to report 
further to me on the matter. 


MINING ROYALTIES. 
Mz. PRITCHARD MORGAN (Mer- 
thyr Tydvil) asked the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer if he would state, or if 
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“he would consent to a Return, showing 
what amounts have been paid to the 
annually, by way of royalties 
for minerals raised on the Crown lands 
of Wales, from the year 1860 up to the 
present time, and for what metals and 
minerals have such royalties been paid ; 
what amounts have been received by the 
Treasury as royalty from ‘‘ mines royal” 
on freehold lands during the same pe- 
riod, and what amount for gold and what 
for silver; what has been the approxi- 
mate cost per annum of administering 
this department of the public service, 
and of collecting these royalties; and 
whether the Government intends in 
future to charge any royalty upon gold 
and silver obtained from mines royal on 
freehold property when such gold and 
silver is not being obtained at a profit 
to the adventurers ? 

*Tuz CHANCELLOR or rut EXOCHE- 
‘QUER (Mr. Goscuzn, St. George’s, 
Hanover Square): I cannot state the 
particulars asked for in the first para- 
graph of the hon. Member’s question 
without a Return ; and a Return distin- 
guishing the royalties received for each 
mineral for 28 years would be a lon 
and costly business. As the to 
amount derived from these royalties has 
been less than £8,000 a year on the 
average for the last eight years, I do 
aot think I should be justified in 
authorizing the expenditure of time 
and money necessary to obtain such 
@ Return. As to royalties received by 
the Treasury from ‘‘ mines Royal” on 
freehold lands during the same period, 
‘they were quite insignificant till the 
present financial year, when they 
amounted to £832. The cost of ad- 
ministering the Crown mineral property 
in Wales cannot be separately stated. 
The cost of collection and local super- 
‘vision somewhat exceeds 8 per cent. 
‘The Commissioners of Woods and 
Forests will be willing to consider the 
claim of adventurers working ‘‘ mines 
Royal” without profit to be exempt 
from royalties; but it must depend 
‘upon the circumstances of each case. I 
‘think the hon. Member can call to mind 
ithe case of a mine being sold to a com- 
\pany for, in shares and cash, £190,000, 
not so long If the company in 
‘question were, in consequence of payin 
uch a price, to make no profit, I shonld 
not consider that a reason for remitting 
the royalty due to the Crown. Until a 
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few years ago, the Crown would have 
received one-fourth of the profits of the 
sale in question, and I am sorry that 
the Exchequer does not get such ashare 
now. 


CRIMINAL CHARGES. 

Mr. A. L. BROWN (Hawick) asked 
the Lord Advocate whether it was the 
case that, on the 24th day of October last, 
Peter Robertson, gamekeeper, Gala- 
shiels, was convicted by the Sheriff 
Substitute, at Selkirk, of an assault 
upon one James Brown, a convicted 
a, against whom he had himself 
odged a charge of assault with the 
district constable; whether the Chief 
Constable of Selkirkshire, to whom the 
district constable had communicated the 
charge, did not transmit the same to the 
Procurator Fiscal of the county, who 
was thereby kept in ignorance of mate- 
rial facts; whether he will state whether 
the police are required to forward to the 
Public Prosecutor all essential informa- 
tion bearing upon a criminal charge 
undergoing investigation; and, if so, 
why the hief Constable failed in his 
duty in this case; and whether he has 
declined to give Mr. Robertson’s 
— the information now asked 
or 
*Mr. J. P. B. ROBERTSON: The 
statements of fact in the first part of the 

uestion are correct. The Procurator 

iscal was informed. of the counter 
charge by the Chief Constable ; and, on 
the information given, the Procurator 
Fiscal made inquiries and considered 
that there was no ground for such a 
charge. It is certainly the duty of the 
police to supply all essential informa- 
tion, and I am not aware that he failed 
in his duty in this case. The Secretary 
for Scotland has not declined to give the 
information now asked for. Robertson’s 
solicitor, in reply to a request to know 
what the information was that influenced 
his decision not to interfere, was in- 
formed by the Secretary for Scotland 
that his judgment cua timal on con- 
sideration of the case as submitted by 
the Solicitor himself, and after due 


inquiry. 
GREENWICH HOSPITAL. 
Genera Siz WILLIAM COROSS- 
MAN (Portsmouth) asked the First 


Lord of the Admiralty if, with reference 
to the recent investments of the sums of 
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£130,000 and £200,000 on mortgage of 
freehold estates from Greenwich Hospi- 
tal Funds, referred to by the Comptroller 
and Auditor General in his Report on 
the Capital and Income Accounts of 
Greenwich Hospital for the year ending 
8lst March, 1888, he will state what is 
the rate of interest to be paid on these 
mortgages, and what margin of security 
the Admiralty consider necessary in 
investments of this kind ? 

Taz CIVIL LORD or rue ADMI- 
RALTY (Mr. Asumeav-BarttetT, Shef- 
field, Ecclesall), who replied, said: 
The rate of interest to be paid 
on each of these mortgages is 3? 
per cent per annum, and the margin 
of security is over 300 per cent in the 

case and over 200 per cent in the 
second. The margin of security con- 
sidered necessary in investments of this 
kind is about 200 per cent. 


FACTORY INSPECTION. 


Mr. RICHARD POWER (Water- 
ford) asked the Home Secretary how 
often the Inspector of Factories had 
visited Waterford within the last three 
years; and, if he has made any Report 
as to the condition of the working 
classes in that town? 

Mr. MATTHEWS : The Inspector of 
the district has visited the factories and 
workshops in Waterford seven times in 
the last three years. No special Report 
has been made on the condition of the 
working classes there. 


KING LO BENGULA. 


Mr. ALEXANDER M‘ARTHUR 
(Leicester) asked the Under Secretary 
of State for the Colonies whether the 
Envoys from King Lo Bengula, now in 
London, are charged with any special 
mission ; and whether the Government 
will avail themselves of this opportunity 
afforded by the presence of the deputa- 
tion in London to impress upon the 
King their views with regard to the 
concessions recently made by him to 
Mr. Rudd and others ? 

Tue UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE ror tue COLONIES (Baron 
H. pz Worms, Liverpool, Toxteth): Lo 
Bengula’s Envoys say that they were 
sent in order that they might report 
to him about the Queen and her 
country, and request her protection 
against foreign invasions and aggres- 


General Sir William Crossman 
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sions; Lo Bengula has also asked for 
advice about the white men who came 
into his country to dig for gold, and 
he will be recommended not to grant 
concessions without careful considera- 
tion and advice, and not to give to 
any individuals a monopoly of enter- 
prize in his country. — 


SCOTCH LEGAL PROCEDURE. 

Dr. CAMERON (Glasgow, College). 
asked the Lord Advocate whether his 
attention has been called to the case of 
Alexander Murray, of Tarbert, Harris, 
tried at Lochmaddy on Friday last on a 
charge of reset and discharged; 
whether it is true, as stated in the 
Scottish newspapers, that Murray,. 
having been apprehended at Tarbert, 
was brought to hmaddy, committed 
to prison, liberated on bail, and had: 
again to travel from Tarbert to Loch- 
maddy to tender a formal plea of not 
guilty; that he was then cited to take 
his trial before the sheriff and jury at 
Inverness, and on arriving there found 
that, without any notice, the Procurator: 
Fiscal had deserted the diet; that after 
returning to Tarbert he was again cited 
for summary trial at Lochmaddy; and. 
that he had in all to travel about 400 
miles at his own expense to meet the 
charge against him, which finally 
broke down; and whether he will re-- 
commend the Treasury to recoup Murray 
for the needless expense to which he 
was subjected by the abandonment with-. 
out notice of the diet against him at: 
Inverness ? 

*Mr. J. P. B. ROBERTSON: My 
attention has been called to this case. 
The facts as to the preliminary proceed- 
ings at Lochmaddy are accurately stated.. 
Lochmaddy is the Court nearest to 
Tarbert, the distance those places being 
8 hours, sailing, and the fare 1s. 6d. The 
trial at Inverness was countermanded, 
as it was considered that, the principal 
delinquent having been already convicted 
on his own sg Murray might be 
tried summarily at Lochmaddy so as fo 
avoid expense. Notice was duly sent 
for Murray’s information, but it was. 
found that he had already left home for- 
Inverness two days sooner than was. 
necessary. The inconveniences suffered 
are, to a large extent, inseparable 
from the geographical conditions of the 
country; and for the long journey to. 
Inverness the accused was himself 
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responsible, As I stated to the hon. 
Gentleman yesterday I shall see whether 
any modification of the arrangement of 
pleading diets can be made, so as to 
mitigate the difficulties of the district. 


SHANNON DRAINAGE BILL. 


Mr. PATRICK JOSEPH 0’BRIEN 
(Tipperary, N.) asked the Solicitor 
General for Ireland whether he has re- 
ceived from the Shannon or Limerick 
Board of Conservators, more than three 
months ago, a Petition in reference to 
the proposed Shannon Drainage Bill, 
and the serious injury that would accrue 
to the valuable salmon, trout, and eel 
fisheries of the river in the event of said 
Bill being passed; whether the only 
reply the Board of Conservators have 
received was a printed acknowledgment 
of the Petition; and whether, having 
— to the great importance of the 
subject, he will cause a satisfactory and 
speedy answer to be returned to the 
body referred to? 

*Mrz. MADDEN said, that the Me- 
morial in question had been received, 
and was duly acknowledged. The 
ee er of the Memorial was that the 

ill, before it became law, might be 
referred to a Select Committee. This 
would be the natural course after the 
Bill had passed a Second Reading, and 
the Memorialists would be so informed. 


BURGLARS AND CORPORAL 
PUNISHMENT. 


Mu. JEFFREYS (Hants, Basing- 
stoke) asked the Secretary of State for 
the Home Department whether he has 
received the following presentment 
lately made by the Grand Jury of 
Hampshire, with the approval of Mr. 
Justice Hawkins— 

“That, owing to the increase of the crime 
of burglary, we would suggest that when bur- 
glars are found in possession of firearms or 
other dangerous weapons, the law should pro- 
vide that such persons should be liable to cor- 
poral punishment, and that this punishment 
should also be inflicted on persons convicted of 
brutal violence towards women and children ;” 
and, if the Government will take any 
steps to carry out this presentment of 
the Grand Jury? 

Mr. MATTHEWS: Yes, Sir; I have 
received such a presentment. The inflic- 
tion of corporal punishment is cuntrary 
to the spirit of recent legislation, and 
the Government would not propose to 
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revert to this system of punishment 
unless there were strong grounds for 
8 ing that the present law is not 
ienthy deterrent in the case of the 
crimes referred to. There may, how- 
ever, be cases where the violence is ex- 
tionally brutal, and where the evi-- 
dence of identity is beyond question. In 
such cases the application of corporal 
unishment might have a useful effect.. 
will consult the Lord Chancellor 
whether any amendment of the existing 
law is desirable or necessary. 


GOVERNMENT OFFICIALS AND: 
COUNTY OOUNCILS. 


Mr. HANDEL COSSHAM (Bristol, 
E.) asked the President of the LocaF 
Government Board whether gentlemen 
in Government employ, and in receipt of 
salaries from the State, are eligible for- 
County Councillors or Aldermen ? 

*Tue PRESIDENT or rae LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT BOARD (Mr. Rrronzg,. 
Tower Hamlets, St. George’s-in-the- 
East): The fact that a person is in 
Government employ, and in receipt of 
salary from the State, does not render 
him legally ineligible for the office of 
County Councillor or County Alderman. 
With regard to the view of the Govern- 
ment on the question whether members 
of the Civil Service should be permitted 
to become candidates for County Coun- 
cillors, I can only refer the hon. Mem-- 
ber to the reply which was given by the- 
First Lord of the Treasury to a question 
on this subject on the-6th of December 
last. 


THE COASTGUARD. 


Mr. BOND (Dorset, E.) asked the- 
First Lord of the Admiralty whether the 
Coastguard will participate in the pro- 
posed increase of pay to the signalmen. 
of the Royal Navy whilst serving afloat. 
for anuual exercise ? 

Tue FIRST LORD or raz ADMI- 
RALTY (Lord G. Hamitron, Middlesex, 
Ealing): Not under existing regula- 
tions, but a proposal has been put for- 
ward, and is now under the considera- 
tion of the Board, to give the Coastguard. 
signalmen, when embarked, an increase- 
of pay. 


COUNTY COUNCILLORS. 


Mr. SEALE-HAYNE (Devon, Ash- 
burton) asked the President of the: 
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‘Local Government Board, whether, 
shaving ard to the state of the 
law, which permits clergymen and 
ministers of religion to become mem- 
bers of county but not of munici 
councils, he will deal with this question 
‘in the Local se teeny Bill of this 
‘Session, or give facilities for the passing 
of a short Bill removing the prot ? 
*Mr. RITOHIE: Itis not pro by 
the Government to introduce a Bill this 
‘Session altering the law as regards 
~existing disqualifications for the office of 
Town Councillor, and I cannot undertake 
that, if any such Bill should be intro- 
duced by a private Member, facilities 
would be given for the consideration of 


the measure in preference to that of 
other Bills. + 


The Special 


PROTECTION OF RAILWAY SERVANTS. 


Mr.OHANNING (Northamptonshire, 
E.) asked the President of the Board 
of Trade whether he will lay upon the 
“Table of the House the Circular Letter 
of the 19th December last as to the 
regulations for the protection of plate- 
dayers and fogmen, and the replies of 
the railway companies to that Circular 
Letter, and any other communication 
from the railway companies since the 
assue of the Circular, stating what they 
Propose to do by way of amending 
their regulations, as suggested in Major 
Marindin’s Report on the Syston acci- 
dent, or otherwise to prevent risk ? 

*Tue PRESIDENT or tae BOARD 
or TRADE (Sir M. Hioxs Bzacn, 
‘Bristol): I think I shall probably be 
able to lay some papers on this subject 
on the Table when the correspondence is 
complete. 


THE SPECIAL COMMISSION. 


Mr. J. F. X. O’BRIEN (Mayo, 8.) 
-asked the Chief Secretary to the Lord 
-Lieutenant of Ireland whether, seeing 
\that counsel fur the Zimes have not pro- 
duced before the Special Commission 
certain prisoners who allege that tempta- 
stions have been held out to them by Mr. 
Andrews, Governor of Downpatrick 
Prison, policemen, and other persons 
acting for the Zimes, to induce them to 
concoct evidence against Members of 
this House and others, he will now con- 
sent to afford some means for inquiring 
into the truth of those allegations, 
seriously affecting the honour of the 
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Commission. 


Government on the one part, and those 
rae before the Special Commission 
on the other part—namely, by a public 
investigation on oath ? 

Me. A. J. BALFOUR: I — the 
means for inquiring into the truth of the 
allegations which the hon. Member 
desires is already provided by the 
Special Commission, folers whom it is 
in the power of any of the defendants to 
call M‘Nulty and Mullet and examine 
them upon oath. 

Mr. SEXTON: Is the right hon. 
Gentleman aware that the Commis- 
sioners have decided that their function 
is simply to inquire into certain charges 
and allegations made against Members 
of Parliament and others in the case of 
‘¢Q’Donnell v. Walter”; whether they 
have declared that it is not in their 
power to extend the scope of their 
inquiry; and whether it is in the power 
of the House to ascertain whether 
officials in the service of the Govern- 
ment have been employed to subora 
perjury ? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I believe it is 
in the power of the Commissioners to 
call any of these persons before them. 

Mp. LABOUOHERE: I beg to ask 
the Chief Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland whether he has 
seen in the report of the proceedings 
before the Royal Commission on Tuesday 
last that Timothy Coffey, a witness for 
the Zimes, swore that a meiaber of the 
Irish Constabulary asked him to make 
certain statements before the Royal 
Commission, and assured him that he 
would be remunerated if he gave . 
valuable information, and whether he 
will cause inquiry to be made into the 
truth of these allegations; whether the 
solicitor of those who are charged by 
the Times before the Commission will be 
allowed access to all official information 
in regard to the charges made against 
his clients which, as stated by the Zimes 
on Thursday, was placed at the disposal 
of the solicitor of that journal, and 
whether, as in the case of the Zimes, 
Mr. Anderson will place at his disposal 
any reports that he has received in 
regard to the actions of Mr. Lewis’s 
clients; and whether the names of the 
police constables and the magistrates 
who furnish the Zimes with tabulated 
information will be given on application 
to Mr. Lewis in order that he may apply 
for all or any of that tabulated informa- 
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tion that he may deem it in the interests 
of his clients to as ? 

Mz. A. J. B i naae 
seen the proceedings; but I understan 
that the witness co. A to is the one 
whom the Commission committed for 
contempt on the ground that, by his own 
showing, he was utterly untrustworthy. 
I have more than once stated in the 
House the desire of the Government to 
furnish all legitimate information either 
to the Commission or to parties charged 
before the Commission, and I have 
further stated that the proper method 
of obtaining such information is the 
ordinary one of writing a letter to the 
Irish Government, asking for the infor- 
mation which is required. Any applica- 
tion of that kind from Messrs. Lewis 
will be dealt with without unnecessary 
delay. 

Mr.SEXTON : Will the Government 
place in the hands of our solicitors all 
the information at present placed at the 
dis of the Times ? 

. A. J. BALFOUR: I shall wait 
until the application is made before I 
answer it. 

Mr. COBB ( Warwick, 8.E., Rugby) : 
I to ask the Secretary of State for 
the Home Department whether, as the 
ease of the Zimes before the Special 
Commission has closed without Mr. 
Robert Anderson having beer called as 
a witness. he will now answer the ques- 
tions which were put to him by the hon. 
Member for the Rugby Division on 
March 5th ? 

Mr. MATTHEWS : I am informed 
that Mr. Anderson did hand to a witness 
named Le Caron, certain letters which 
had been written by Le Caron himself 
confidentially to Mr. Anderson under a 
pledge that they should be given to no 
one but Le Caron himself. Mr. Ander- 
son did give Le Caron a letter of intro- 
duction to Mr. Houston, after having 
unsuccessfully advised him not to come 
forward as a witness. Mr. Anderson 
culled out from letters he had received 
from Le Caron those which related to 
matters, and were not necessary 

or the purpose of giving evidence. Mr. 
Anderson is not aware whether the 
documents remained in Mr. Houston’s 
custody. I have nut been able, from 
such reports as I have seen, to verify 
the whole of the hon. Member’s account 
of Le Caron’s evidence, but I must de- 
cline to ascertain or to express any 
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opinion whether Le Caron’s evidence is 
true. That is a matter for the Speci 
Commission te determine. Although Mr.. 
Anderson acted without my knowledge 
or sanction, I think he acted properly in 
handing to Le Caron documents which. 
had come from Le Caron, and which 
were necessary to enable him to give 
full evidence on any matter that the 
Commission deemed material. 

Sm W. HARCOURT: May I ask 
why Mr. Anderson was not called before- 
the Commission to explain his conduct, 
according to the Bri a given in the 
House by the Home Secretary ? 

Mz. MATTHEWS: I gaveno pledge 
on the subject. I stated what Mr. 
Anderson informed me—that he had 
been summoned—but I cannot give am 
explanation why the counsel represent-- 
ing the Zimes has not called upon him: 
It is probable that Mr. Anderson will 
still be called at a later stage. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE: Did those. 


papers of Major Le Caron belong to Mr.. 


Anderson or to the Government ? 

Mr. COBB: Did Mr. Anderson telli 
Major Le Caron, ‘‘that Mr. Houstom 
was a gentleman upon whom he could: 
rely implicitly, and that Houston had 
been selected as representing the inter-- 
ests of the prosecution ?”’ 

Mz. MATTHEWS : I am not aware.. 
IT have given all the information in my 
oe a I papeenses that the documents 

elonged to Le Caron. 

Mr. SEXTON: Was Mr. Anderson. 
authorized to hand over to Le Caron 
documents necessary for his evidence in. 
Court, and what has become of the por- 
tions of the documents handed over to 
Houston which were not used by Le 
Caron in Court ? 

Mr. MATTHEWS: I informed the 
hon, Member that Mr. Anderson acted 
without my knowledge and without my 
sanction. If he wishes for further infor- 
mation he must put a question on the 


Paper. 

Mn. SEXTON: The right hon. Gen- 
tleman said that he approved Mr. An- 
derson’s action in handing the papers 
to Le Caron. Does he also approve of 
allowing those papers to be further 
committed to Houston, and what has 
become of the portion of the papers. 
handed over to him which were not 
used by Le Caron in Court? 

Mrz. MATTHEWS: I have stated 
that I thought that Mr. Anderson acted: 
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wightly in giving to Le Oaron docu- 
ments which had emanated from him 


and which were legitimate ones for him 
‘to refer to in order to give fuller and 
‘more accurate information to the Com- 
mission. To that expression of opinion 
1 adhere. The hon. Gentleman asks 
-about certain other documents, and of 
those I know nothing. 

Mz. SEXTON : Was Le Caron autho- 
rized—[ Ministerial ories of ‘Oh, oh!” J— 
‘perhaps you would like the adjourn- 
ment of the House? Was Le Caron 
authorized by Mr. Anderson to hand to 
Houston documents given to Le Oaron 
‘because they were necessary to his evi- 
dence; and what has Houston done 
with the remainder of the documents 
handed to him which were not used in 
Court in his evidence ? 

Mr. MATTHEWS: I have given all 
the information in my power. The 
-documents were handed to him for the 

urpose of being used in evidence, and 
have been published to all the world. 

Mrz. BRADLAUGH (Northampton) : 
If these were private documents of Le 
‘Caron’s, I would like to ask the right 
‘hon. Gentleman whether he considers 
that the documents which Le Caron 
swore had been sent, over a period of 
years, to the Government, and for which 
he had received money from the Govern- 
ment, remained the property of Le Caron 
-after the payment of the money ? 


Mr. MATTHEWS: When I stated |i 


that the letters remained the property 
of Le Caron I stated the ordinary rule 
of law—that the writer of a letter does 
not part with the property in it. - As 
for the rest of the hon. Member’s ques- 
tion, I must decline to answer it. 

Mr. SEXTON: Will the right hon. 
Gentleman inquire whether all the docu- 
ments were used in the Commission, or 
~whether any of them remained in the 
hands of-Houston ? 

Mr, MATTHEWS: The hon. Member 
must put a Question on the Paper, and I 
will then consider whether I can answer 

vit. 

Sm W. HARCOURT : In view of the 
answers which have been given in con- 
nection with Mr. Anderson, I beg leave 
‘to give notice that on the Vote on 
Aceount relating to the Metropolitan 
Police I shall call attention to the con- 
duct of Mr. Anderson in handing over 
confidential documents without leave 
from the Secretary of State, and its 
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bearing upon his position as Assistant 
Commissioner in charge of the Criminal 
peste, oy Department of the Metro- 
politan Police. 

Mr. MAO NEILL (Donegal, 8.) : I 
beg to ask the First Lord of the 
whether his attention has been di 
to an allegation in the first leader of the 
— of the 14th bof March that, while 
the case for the Zimes was proceeding 
before the Special Canales, official 
information was placed by the Govern- 
ment at the disposal of Mr. Soames; 
whether the official information has been 
imparted at the request of the Zimes, or 
spontaneously offered ; and, if the latter, 
by whom it has been offered; whether 
his attention has been directed to the 
following statement in the article in 
question :— 


“We have no doubt similar information will 
be in like manner at the disposal of Mr. Lewis 
if he thinks he can make any use of it ;’’ 


and has such information been sup- 
plied ? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: My right 
hon. Friend has asked me to answer the 
Question. The information to which 
the hon. Member alludes was imparted 
at the request of Mr. Soames. I have 
observed in the House more than once 
that vo pr gas — so far_as is 

ssible to deal equally all parties 
eppesring before the 5 Ak Some 
information has been supplied to Mr. 
Lewis in the manner suggested. 

Mr. MACNEILL: Was the informa- 
tion supplied to Mr. Soames supplied by 
the advice of the first law officer of the 
Crown ? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: The informa- 
tion has nothing to do with the first 
law officer of the Crown. The Govern- 
ment acted in accordance with what they 
conceived to be their duty. 


MUNIOIPAL ELECTIONS IN 
SCOTLAND. 


Mr. EDMUND ROBERTSON (Dun- 
dee): I beg to ask the Lord Advocate, 
what are the intentions of the Govern- 
ment with respect to legislation against 
corrupt practices at municipal elections 
in Scotland. 

*Mr.J.P.B. ROBERTSON: Definite 
roposals upon this important matter 
Lave been under consideration ; - but, 
having regard to the other legislative 
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engagements of the Government, I can- 
not at present give any undertaking on 
the subject. 


POLITICAL PRISONERS. 


Mr. LABOUCHERE (Northampton): 
I beg to ask the Chief Secretary for Ire- 
land whether, pending the investigation 
into the rules observed in Irish prisons, 
he will use his influence with the Lord 
Lieutenant to induce him to issue a 
Prisons Order in Council to suspend the 
rules which* require that a prisoner 
having himself clean clothes and bein, 
a cleanly person should be clothed in 

rison dress and have his hair cut, and 

is beard (if any) shaved off; to allow 
prisoners to be furnished with books; 
to provide prisoners who are accustomed 
to a generous diet with such additions 
‘to the prison dietary as may be advan- 
tageous to their health ; and to separate 
those who are imprisoned for offences, 
the motive of which was political rather 
‘than personal, from hardened and habi- 
tual criminals ? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: The hon. 
Member’s Question refers to more than 
one kind of modification of existing 
prison rules. He desires, in the first 

lace, to make prison more comfortable; 
in the second place, to draw a distinc- 
tion between prisoners according to the 
motives which have actuated them ; and 
in the third place, to carry out certain, 
alterations which I myself suggested 
on Wednesday last. As the object of 
all imprisonment is to deter. offenders, 
I do not see that there is any adequate 
grounds for adopting the first of his 
proposals, As regards the second, I 

elieve all efforts at classifying prisoners 
according to the motives of their offences 
have hitherto proved ineffectual, and I 
‘certainly cannot embark upon any 
undertaking of the kind, except under 
the advice of competent authorities. 
As regards the third suggestion, how- 
ever, I am considering whether it would 
be expedient to advise the Lord Lieu- 
tenant to carry out, without unneces- 
sary delay, the ideas which I laid 
before the House the day before 
yesterday. 

Mr. SEXTON (Belfast, W.): Does 
the right hon. Gentleman wish the 
House to understand that the provisions 
of the Prisons’ Act of 1877, classifying 
 soarptra aceording to their offences 

ave proved ineffectual ? 
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Mrz. A.J. BALFOUR: No, I made 
no comment as to whether they were 
right or wrong. I intended to indicate 
that the elaborate classification according 
to motive has hitherto proved impos- 
sible to carry out. 


THE PONSONBY ESTATE. 


Mr. CHANNING (Northampton, 
E.): I to ask the Chief 
for Ireland whether his attention has 
been called to a letter iu the Freeman's 
Journal, of 13th March, in which Mr. 


&|H. H. Townsend, agent for the syndi- 


cate which has bought the Ponsonby 
estate, declared it is the intention of the 
syndicate to evict all the tenants who do 
not purchase their holdings or other- 
wise settle on terms pro by the 
Syndicate; and whether he will draw 
the attention of the Land Purchase 
Commissioners to the pressure thus 
brought to bear upon the tenants, and 
suggest to the Commissioners any steps 
which may protect the tenants from 
practical compulsion ? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I have. seen 
the letter to which the hon. Gentleman 
alludes. It in no way conveys the 
meaning which he appears to attribute 
to it. I have no doubt the Land Com- 
mission will take note of any cireum- 
stances which may render a sale under 
the Ashbourne Act inexpedient or 


illegal. 
YOUGHAL. 

Mr. LANE (Cork Oo., E.): I beg to 
ask the Chief Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland, whether any 
informations were sworn indicating a 
probable disturbance of the peace in the 
town of Youghal upon any one of the 
anniversaries of the death of O’ Hanlon ; 
if there were, would he lay them upon 
the Table of the House; and, if not, 
would he state upon whose application 
those large bodies of extra police were 
sent to Youghal ? 

Mz. A.J. BALFOUR: I have not had 
time to obtain a report on the subject, 
but the hon. Member must be aware 
that the police do not require a sworn 
information before taking precautions 
they may think necessary for the pre- 
servation of the public peace. 


PEMBA AND ZANZIBAR. 


Sir JOHN KENNAWAY (Devon, 
Honiton): I beg to ask the Under 
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Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs 
whether it is a fact that Her Majesty’s 
Government have consented to unite with 
the German Governmentin a blockade 
of the islands of Pemba and Zanzibar, 
in — of a blockade of the 


coast 

*Toe UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE ror FOREIGN AFFAIRS 
(Sir James Fercusson, Manchester, 
N.E.): I shall be much obliged if my 
hon. Friend will postpone his Question 
until Monday. 


FATHER M‘FADDEN. 

Mr. MAO NEILL : I beg to ask the 
Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland whether, during the confine- 
ment of Father M‘Fadden, who is at 
present a prisoner in Derry Gaol, one 
warder is specially told off to guard the 
prisoner ; and, if so, from what motive ; 
and was the same course taken when 
Father Stephens was in confinement in 
the same prison, at the same time as 
Father M‘Fadden, awaiting his trial 
before the resident magistrates ? 

Mrz. A. J. BALFFOUR: The Prisons 
Board inform me that they have no 
official knowledge as to the disposal of 
the prison officers by the governor of 
any prison for the safe keeping of those 
committed to his charge. The governor 
is solely responsible for the custody of 
his prisoners, and is bound to take such 
steps as he may consider necessary. 


THE BAMFORD POST (OFFICE. 

Mr: HOYLE (Lancashire, 8.E., Hey- 
wood): I beg to ask the Postmaster 
General, if the vacancy at the Post 
Office, Bamford, near Rochdale, has 
been filled; and, if so, whether the 
appointment has been made in accord- 
ance with the wishes of the principal 
inhabitants, as expressed in a memorial 
forwarded in the usual way? 

*Mr. RAIKES: Mrs. Grindrod, who 
is, I understand, the person on whose 
behalf the inhabitants petitioned, has 
been nominated Sub-Postmistress at 
Bamford and, if eligible and able to 
perform the duties of the office in a 
satifactory manner, she will in due 
course be appointed. 


THE METROPOLITAN BOARD OF 
WORKS. 
Sm J. COLOMB (Tower Hamlets, 
Bow, &c.): I beg to ask the hon. Mem- 


Sir John Kennaway 
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ber for the Knutsford Division of 
Cheshire, whether tenders for the con- 
struction of a portion of the Blackwall 
Tunnel scheme have been, or were to be, 
opened by the Metropolitan Board of 

orks on this day; and, whether, in 
view of the fact that this Board will 
cease to exist in a few days’ time, it ic 
their intention to take any action which. 
will commit the County Council with 
reference to such tenders? 

Mrz. TATTON EGERTON : In answer 
to the Question I have te inform the 
hon. Member that the Board have, after 
a discussion of two hours and a half, 
opened tenders for the Blackwall Tunnel, 
and have approved the lowest. They 
have so informed the contractor. The 
contract will come up for sealing at the 


next meeting of the Board. 
Lorp R. CHUROHILL (Paddington, 
8.): I ask the President of 


Ma 

the iat Government Board, whether, 
in view of the fact—and notwith- 
standing his strong expression of 
opinion yesterday—that the Metro- 
politan Board of Works have proceeded 
to consider tenders for this project and 
have accepted one of them, he is pre- 
pared, as ident of the Local Govern- 
ment Board, to intimate either to the 
County Council or to the ratepayers of 
the Metropolis any measures which may 
be open to them to take to render 
absolutely nugatory what appears to be 
a very gross abuse of authorit;? 

Mr. LAWSON (St. Pancras, W.) = 
Is the right hon. Gentleman aware that 
the Motion in favour of the acceptance 
of this tender was first negatived, but. 
that by some strange ruling it was put 
by the chairman and carried; whether 
the tender accepted is £38,000 over the 
estimate formed by the chief engineer ;. 
whether the contract is to be confirmed 
next week; and whether the right hon. 
Gentleman will exercise his powers 
under the Act to arrest this shameless. 
action. 

*Mx. RITCHIE: After what took 
place last night I at once caused a letter 
to be written to the Metropolitan Board 
of Works. It is to the effect that the 
President. of the Local Government 
Board wished his opinion to be conveyed 
to the Metropolitan Board of Works. 
that action, such as that suggested, 
would, in the circumstances, be very 
inexpedient, and expressing a stron 
ie pi the Board tg peaasan 
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to bind their successors in a matter of 
so much importance; but that they 
would leave the matter open for the 
consideration of the London County 
Council on their resumption of office. 
I have no knowledge of what took place 
other than that of which the House has 
been informed by the hon. Member for 
the Knutsford Division of Cheshire. I 
would point out, in reply to my noble 
Friend, that section 109 (1) of the Local 
Government Act is as follows— 
‘Subject as in this Act mentioned, the 
appointed day for the purposes of this 
shall, in each county, be the Ist day of A 
next after the ing thereof, or such er 
day, earlier or as the Local Government 
Board (but after the election of County 
Councillors for such county on the application 
of the Provisional Council or County Council) 
may appoint, either generally or with reference 
to any particular provision of this Act, and 
different days may be appointed for different 
and different provisions of this Act, 
whether contained in the same section or in 
different sections or for different counties.” 
In the circumstances of this case, I 
think, if the Local Government Board 
were to receive from the Provisional 
Council of the County of London an 
application to advance the appointed 


day, either with reference to this par- 


ticular power of entering into contracts 
or generally, prior to the contract 
being sealed—which I understand is to 
take place on Friday next—it would be 
the duty of the Local Government Board 
to give such application their most care- 
ful consideration. 

Mr. LAWSON: To elicit the truth, 
¥ should like to ask the hon. Member 
for Knutsford Division of Cheshire 
whether the tender accepted by the 
Board was for £318,000, and that the 
estimate of the Chief Engineer was 
£280,000, thus making a difference of 
£38,000 between the estimate and the 
tender ? 

Mr. TATTON EGERTON: The bon. 
Member’s figures are perfectly correct. 
But I should like to remind the House 
that the estimates of the Engineer did 
not include the liability which the con- 
tractor has to undertake of any accident 
taking place in the works, which are 
unprecedented and which have never 
been tried on so large a scale before. 

Sirk J. COLOMB (Tower Hamlets, 
Bow, &c.): Did the Metropolitan Board 
of Works receive from the Oounty 
Council a request not to accept the 
tender ? . 
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_ Mz. TATTON EGERTON: Yes, it 
is so. 

Mr. PICKERSGILL (Bethnal Green, 
8.W.): I beg to ask the hon. Member 
for the Knutsford Division of Cheshire, 
as representing the Metropolitan Board 
of Works, whether the Board will post- 
pone the consideration of any further 

ts of pensions to officers of the 
rd, and leave the question to be 
decided by the London County Council ? 

Mz. TATTON EGERTON : The 
Board of Works have no further appli- 
cations for pensions beyond those which 
are on the Board’s agenda paper to-day, 
and which have been recommended for 
approval. 


FIRST-CLASS MISDEMEANANTS. 

Mz..CHANNING: I beg to ask the 
Secretary of State for the Home De- 
partment when he proposes to bring in 
a Bill to provide that persons convicted 
of offences under the Vaccination Acts, 
or of obstructing the highway by 
religious services, or of other offences of 
similar character, and sentenced to a 
term of imprisonment, should be treated 
as first-class misdemeanants ? 

Mr. MATTHEWS: I should have 
been better able to answer the Question 
if the hon. Member had specified ‘the 
other offences” which he considers to 
be of a “similar character” to offences 
under the Vaccination Acts and the 
Highway Acts. The magistrates have 
already the power of largely mitigating 
the punishments inflicted on summary 
conviction of substituting a fine for an 
imprisonment, and possibly (althoug 
this is a matter of doubt) of ordering 
the offender to be treated as a first-class 
misdemeanant ; and I wish they would 
use those powers more freely in some of 
the cases which the hon. Member has in 
view. But I have known cases under 
the Vaccination Acts where a parent is 
guilty of cruelty to his children and 
selfish disregard of the public welfare, 
with no good motive whatever; and 
cases under the Highway Acts, accom- 
panied by riotous conduct and serious 
public nuisance, which are not deservin 
of lenient treatment; and I should not 
be prepared to bring in a Bill of the 
sweeping character described by the 
hon. Gentleman making imprisonment 
asa first-class misdemeanant in all cases 
Seaey penalty for offences of that 
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FLOGGING IN THE BAHAMAS. 


Mx. PICKERSGILL: I beg to ask 
the Attorney General whether, by the 
law prevailing in the Bahamas, a person 
convicted upon indictment of an assault 
upon a Judge can be punished’ with 
flogging, and, if so, whether he will 


state the pes 
*Tuze ATTO GENERAL (Sir 
R. E. Wessrer, Isle of Wight): By 
Section 23 of the Bahamas Statute, 4 
Will. IV., c. 25, as amended by the 68rd 
Section of the Bahamas Statute, 28 
Vict., ¢. 8, @ person committing a felony 
after a previous conviction can, upon 
conviction for such second offence, be 
whipped. The person in question com- 
mitted such an assault upon the learned 
Judge that it undoubtedly amounted to 
an attempt to murder. It was, I 
believe, under the Statute to which I 
have referred that the Chief Justice 
Raat to order the whipping. As I 
ave already stated in this House, that 
punishment was, in my opinion, — 
Mrz. MAOCNEILL: Were ste en 
for the removal of the Chief Justice? 
*Sir R. E. WEBSTER: The Under 
Secretary 
already stated that the Chief Justice was 
removable by the Governor and Council 
of the Colony, subject to an appeal to 
the Home Authorities. 


THE TWELVE O’CLOCK RULE, 


Mrz. LABOUCHERE: I beg to ask 
the First Lord of the Treasury whether 
he is correctly reported in Hansard, vol. 
$22, Z e 1,456, on the Debate upon 
the Rule of Procedure respecting the 
right of a Minister of the Crown to 
move the suspension of the 12 o’clock 
rule— 


“ The object in view was to afford the oppor- 
7 of closing a great Debate in a manner 
which would conduce to the proper conclusion 
of very grave and important Questions. It 
would be obviously improper that the Minister, 
or the Member of the Opposition, who had to 
‘wind up a very important Debate should be ex- 
posed to the necessity of crowding his obser- 
vations into a few minutes: ”’ 
and whether he is prepared to assure the 
House that the suspension of the 12 
o’clock rule will only be moved on such 
occasions ny eg Session ? 

*Tue FIRST or tHe TREA- 
SURY (Mr. W. H. Smrrz, Strand, 
Westminster): I have already dealt 
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with the Question of the hon. Gen- 
tleman in debate, and in answer to 
questions put to me last Session; but I 
repeat, if the hon. Member d me 
to do so, that I moerge 9 I entered 
into any engagement the House so 
restrictive as that which he would put 
into my mouth. I referred to a great 
debate by way of illustration of the use 
of the provision of the Standing Order, 
and it would obviously have been 
absurd for a Minister to deny to himself 
the power to move to suspend the order 
with regard to supply, which, under . 
present conditions, is frequently the 
most urgent business the House has to 
consider. 


ESTATES IN CHANCERY. 


Mr. T. ROBINSON (Gloucester): I 
beg to ask the First Lord of the Trea- 
sury whether it is the intention of the 
Government to introduce a Bill this 
Session to amend the law and practice 
in regard to the administration of 
estates in the Court of Chancery, with 
the view of preventing the great delay, 
and diminishing the heavy cost so 
frequently attending such administration 
in that Court ; and whether he will con- 
sider the desirability of having a yearly 
official Return made of all estates in 
course of administration in the Court of 
Chancery, and of taking power to trans- 
fer the administration of any such 
estates as may be found to be insoivent 
into the Bankruptey Court, to be wound 
up according to the practice of that 
Court and in sight of the public, - 

*Mrz. W. H. SMITH: The Govern- 
ment intend to deal with the subject of 
the first part of the Question by carrying 
out as far as possible the recommenda- 
tions of the Committee presided over by 
the Master of the Rolls, whose 
is on the Table of the House; but we 
are not at present able to say whether 
peretion will become necessary to give 
full effect to those recommendations. 
With regard to the second part of the 
Question, which requires much con- 
sideration, the Lord Chancellor will be 
communicated with. 


COURSE OF BUSINESS. 

Mr. SEXTON: With reference to 
the Business of the House, I wish to 
call attention to the following announce- 
ment in the Zimes ;— 
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Friday, March 15. 
Notices of Motions. 
At half-past 3 o’clock. 

“Mr. W. H. Smith,—That the proceedings 
of the Committee of Supply, if the Committee 
be sii at 12 o’clock ight, be not in- 
terry) under the Standing ‘ Sittings 


of the House 

“Mr. W. H. Smith,—That so much of 
Standing Order 11 as requires that the question 
shall be proposed ‘ that Mr. Speaker do now 
leave the ir’ be ended this day; and 
that the provisions of Standing Order 56 be 
extended to this day’s sitting of the Committee 
of Supply.” » 
As there is no Notice of the Motion in 
the name of the right hon. Gentleman, 
either upon the notice of proceedings 
circulated to hon. Members or on the 
Orders of the Day now in our possession, 
I beg to ask whether those notices are 
mere inventions of the Zimes, or whether 
there is any reason to believe that any 
intermediary between the Government 
and the Times has forged them. 

*Mr. W. H. SMITH: I am not re- 
sponsible for anyibing except that which 
appears on the Papers of the House. I 
have no idea how these notices appeared 
in the Zimes newspaper. 


12HE MURDER OF INSPECTOR 
MARTIN, 


Mr. MAC NEILL: I beg to ask the 
Solicitor General for Ireland whether he 
will fulfil the promise given yesterday, 
and say how many persons have been 
arrested in connection with the murder 
of District Inspector Martin ? 

Mr. MADDEN : Thirty-eight persons 
were ——— and pS er a or A 
were subsequently ischarg ‘ 
those discharged one has since been 
re-arrested, having since been identified 
as one of the assailants of Mr. Martin. 
These figures include all arrests. 


CAPTAIN SEGRAVE. 


Dr. TANNER (Oork, Mid.) : I beg to 
ask the Chief Secretary what has 
come of Captain Segrave, the hero of 
Mitchelstown, who has been absent from 
his duties ever since I’brought his con- 
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duct before the consideration of the 
House? ‘ 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: Captain 
Segrave has been on leave, and he will 
not be called upon to perform his magis- 
terial duties again until we have received 
information from the Cape on the point 
raised by the hon. Member. 

Dr. TANNER: Oould not a wire be 
sent to the Oape to find if Oaptain 
— was not dismissed from his post 

ere 


Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: Documents 
cannot be transferred by wire, and it 
would not be fair to Captain Segrave to 
take any final action without such docu- 
ments. 

Mrz. MAONEILL: I have before 
called attention to the fact that these 
documents can be found at No. 25, 
Victoria Street, Westminster, the office 
of the Agent-General for Cape Oolony 
in London. 

Dr. TANNER: I wish to ask the 
Under Secretary of State for the Colonies 
whether the fe yay “Gnu pens 
will be placed at my di in order 
that I = point out to the Chief 
Secretary the date of Captain Segrave’s 
dismissal 


? 

Baron H. p—e WORMS: Perhaps the 
hon. Gentleman will give notice of his 
Question. 

NAVY (EFFECTIVE SHIPS OF WAR). 

Returns ordered, “arranged under 
the following Classes, showing for each 
Class the number, ae and cost of 
the Effective Ships of the Royal Navy— 

1. Afloat on the 1st day of January, 
1889 ; 

2. Standard of strength of Navy 
decided upon ; 

3. uired to bring present numbe 
up pec standard ; 

4. uired in five years to replace 
loss by depreciation, &c. ; 
and, ————e that financial provision 
for deficiency be spread over a period of 
years, the number, tonnage, and 
estimated cost of ships to built 
between the lst day of April, 1889, 
and the 3lst day of 1894. 
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Return No. 1. 





| 
Effective | Required) 

Ships afloat Proposed 

ia Seoeen, res a, 
1889*. standard. 


in the Es- 


Annual di 
as 
timates 1889-90. 





complete Ships 


Number 
Tonnage. 
Number. 
Tonnage. 
Number. 
Expenditure on Shi; 
to be built. g: 
expendi 
and 
ag 
Remarks, 
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| 
Armoured : 
Battle Ships, Ne RS ass bes | 


te 
th 
te 
» 





























Total protected ... .. mia 


Unprotected : 
AR aha aM 











Total unprotected ... .. «. 
Grand total ... ... 





























Laney 
* Effective Ships are understood to comprise all Ships afloat, except those which will probably b« removed from 


the List of the Navy as obsolete, and not worth repair, in the period between the 1st day of April \889 and the 1st 
day of April 1894. 





Return No. 2. 
Statement showing in detail the names of the Ships comprised in Column No. 1 of Return No. 
1, giving against each the following information :— 


| 
| | If not in commission 
Speed. When | estimated expense Rewiistks, 








|} h quired to fit for 
commission. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| 


Note.—The Columns to be totalled for Classes as showr for Return No. 1. 





| 

Y ae 

Name. Class. | Tonnage. | 
Naty: al 











Retrven No. 3. 


Names, guns, tonnage, and speed of the Ships afloat in the Royal Navy on the Ist day of 
January, 1889, but which, being Ceoléte in type or speed, are not included in the “ effective’ 
Ships shown in Returns Nos. 1 and 2 :— 





Name. | Class. | Tonnage. | Speed. jeanne, pra Board BR ol Remarks, 
| 




















Note.—To be arranged under the classification adopted in Return No. 1. 
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Retruen No. 4. 


Statement of the Naval Expenditure on Shipbuilding and Repairs, &c., in the five years ending 
on the 3lst day of March 1879 and the four years ending on the 3lst day of March 1889, compared 
with the proposed Expenditure for the five years ending on the 31st day of March 1893 :— 


. 

























































































For four For four For four 
years. years. years. 
Nature of 1876|1877|1978)1879| | 6 eat ; 
expenditure. : f 1986|1887|1888, C8 4 E 1890|1891|1892'1893 4 f 
- 
& < FS) < a < 
New Constructions 
&. 
apo aera | 
Total of Shipbuilding 
| 
Naval and Army 
Return No. 5. 


Comparison of the proposed standard for 1894, shown in Column No. 2, Return No. 1, for the 
British Navy, with the number of Ships, either effective or building, or about to be built of 
corresponding Classes in French, Russian, German, and Italian Navies in 1894:— 





Proposed for | 
pope England, | France. Russia. | Germany. Italy. 





} 
Armoured : 
Battle Ships, 1st Class... ... 























and 2 
Despatch Vessels... ”.. |. ‘ 


Miscellaneous... ... ... ... 

















—(Lord Randolph Churchill). 
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MOTIONS. 
sree ()) ana 
EOCLESIASTICAL DILAPIDATIONS BILL. 

On Motion of Mr. Harry Davenport, Bill for 
the amendment of the Law relating to Eccle- 
gag fg 200g ordered tobe brought 
in by Mr. Harry Davenport, Mr. Salt, Baron 
Dimsdale, and Mr, Gustin. 

Bill presented, and read first time. [Bill 159]. 


ROYALTIES AND FORESHORE RIGHTS 
(IRELAND) BILL. 

On the motion of Mr. Murphy, Bill to provide 
for vestin g in the Commissioners of Public 
Works in Ireland Royalties, Foreshore Rights, 
and Water Rights connected with lands sold 
under the Purchase of Lands (Ireland) Acts, 
ordered to be brought in by Mr. Murphy, Mr. 
Parnell, Mr. T. D. Sullivan, and Mr. Clancy. 

Bill presented and read first time, [Bill 160.] 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 
—o—— 
SUPPLY COMMITTEE. 

Order for Committee read. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That Mr. Speaker do now leave the 
Chair.” 

*Mr. W. H. SMITH: I think, Sir, I 
am at liberty to express a hope that the 
discussion on to going into Committee 
of Supply to-night may be so far re- 
stricted as to permit the House consider- 
ing in Committee the Supplementary 
Estimates. I believe that itis the wish 
of hon. gentlemen opposite that the 
Vote on Account aul be taken on 
Monday next, but it is impossible to do 
that unless the Supplementary Estimates 
are first disposed of. I appeal, there- 
fore, to the House to endeavour as far 
as possible to give the facilities which 
are necessary in order to enable us to 
comply with the wishes of hon. Gentle- 
men. 


SALARIES OF CABINET MINISTERS. 


*Mr. RATHBONE (Carnarvonshire, 
Arfon): Ata time when it is proposed 
to largely increase the expenditure of 
the country, it is necessary that we 
should examine seriously how far our 
system of administration is such as to 
secure that the enormous sums voted by 
Parliament are not wasted, but that the 
country has value received for its ex- 
— whether military, naval, or 

omestic. I contend that a system 
which, in two changes of Ministry, one 
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Liberal and one Conservative, placed 
only one Minister besides the Prime Min- 
ister in the position they previously occu- 
— gives no such security ; that when 

t introduced into new ents 
the Minister has to learn his work, and 
that our Departments are therefore 
during most of the time under the 
charge not of duly trained administra- 
tors, but of apprentices. It is govern- 
ment by apprentices not by statesmen, 
and, as I shall show, the results are 
most unsatisfactory and discreditable, 
and in the present state of European 
politics may any day prove fatally disas- 
trous. Under present conditions of war, 
large armaments, improved engines of 
destruction, and rapid transit, we shall 
not be allowed time, as we were in the 
Crimean war, to amend our system and 
to correct its blunders. I have not 
brought forward this question from any 
love of abstract principles or desire of 
theoretical uniformity, but simply be- 
cause, having for twenty years closely 
watched the practical results of our pre- 
sent strange system of constituting the 
Parliamentary Executive of this great 
Empire, I have become convinced that 
they are as pernicious as the system, or 
rather want of system, is absurd 
and indefensible. When we consider 
that an apprenticeship is required to 
make a mason, or a carpenter, or a 
blacksmith, it seems to me strange to 
suppose that the duties of a statesman 
conducting the affairs of Ireland, of our 
Colonies, of India, of the Army or of the 
Navy, or of presiding over those depart- 
ments which have the charge of the 
health and local government of our 
country, its poor and its education, may 
be taken up by anyone without previous. 
knowledge or experience, nay, that the 
same man without any training for the 
posts, may be able to manage any 
number or variety of these departments 
in rapid succession with success and ad- 
we to the country. It would, 
indeed, almost ap as if it were 
— that i ignorance of the 
work of the department which a man 
was asked to conduct was the best 
qualification for success in it. The 
consequence, I venture to say, has. 
been, and must be, that, with an 
amount of ability and devotion to the 
Public Service on the part of our states- 
men on both sides of the House of which. 
it is not easy to speak too highly, and 
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freedom from that corruption that per- 
vades the administration of autocratic 
Russia, and democratic America and 
France, the most serious blunders are 
constantly committed and repeated— 
blunders which would have been im- 
possible if our ministers possessed any 
thorough knowledge of the history and 
experience of the departments over 
which they were called upon to preside. 
It is surprising, and only due to the 
asenenee aren ee officials which the 
coun as the happiness to possess, 
that ‘the blunders ce. not been even 
more numerous. My contention is, that 
ministers are changed about from one 
office of the State to another apparently 
without due regard to their previous 
gant or experience, and that 
e relative estimation in which these 
offices are held and treated is absurd in 
the extreme. For instance, the Secre- 
tary for War, of the Colonies, and the 
First Lord of the Admiralty, are con- 
sidered to be officers of first-class im- 
rtance, while the Chief Secretary for 
land, or the President of the al 
Government Board, or of Trade, or the 
Minister of Education, ministers on 
whom the health and welfare and 
the character of our people depend, are 
held to occupy offices of second-class in 
importance and emolument, not neces- 
sarily held by Cabinet Ministers ; and if 
a man shows any ability in these Home 
Departments, so important to the in- 
terests of the United Kingdom, he is on 
the first opportunity removed as promo- 
tion to the external or to the spendin 
and defensive offices of the State. 
will give a few instances to show how 
wretchedly this system works; and I 
will take one from each side of the 
House. In both cases not a word can 
be said against the zeal, ability, and 
patriotism with which the men in 
question did their work. It was the 
system, and the system. alone, which 
was to blame for the results, or want of 
results, which have ensued. I will 
take an instance from the Liberal 
side first, and from that depart- 
ment of the State in the work of 
which I have long felt especial interest, 
and know most about, I mean that of 
the Local Government Board. When 
the health of the right hon. Gentleman, 
the Member for Edinburgh, broke 
down owing to his labours, in attempt- 
ing to cleanse the then Augean stables 
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of the Admiralty, the present Chancellor 
of the Exchequer was at the head of 
the Poor Law Board, and had shown 
such ability in that position, and such 
a determination to get to the bottom 
of things, that he had won the con- 
fidence of both sides of the House, and 

eat expectations were formed of what 

e would be able to do in carrying out 
those reforms which he advocated, and 
which for 17 years we have since been 
annually told were to be the first 
objects of the exertions of the Ministry, 
whether Conservative or Liberal. It 
was only last year we made a serious 
beginning with thesereforms, but most 
of the work then contemplated still 
remains to be done. On the other 
hand, my right hon. Friend, the Member 
for Halifax, was Secretary to the 
Treasury, and had been Secretary to 
the Admiralty, and had shown in the 
latter department very great ability. 
What was done? The present Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer being first in 
turn for promotion was taken from the 
Department which he was beginning 
to understand, and where he had given 
great promises of reform, and placed at 
the head of the Navy, of which he 
knew nothing, and my right hon. 
Friend, the Member for Halifax, whohad 
been agreatsuccess atthe Admiralty, and 
had paid no special attention to the ques- 
tion of Government and expen- 
diture, was placed at the head of the 
Local Government Board. The conse- 
quence was just what might have been 
expected. The reforms in Local Go- 
vernment have still to be carried out, 
and in the meantime the debts of the 
local authorities have risen from 
£41,000,000 to£147,234,000; andthough 
much of the money has no doubt been 
well spent, it is notorious that consider- 
able sums, especially in the smaller local 
districts, have been wasted, and we are 
still without a reasonably effective 
system of local government. On the 
other hand, in the Navy, the reforms 
commenced by my right hon. Friend the 
the Member for Edinburgh have never 
been followed up by further necessary 
improvements, and we have had recently 
very disagreeable disclosures necessi- 
tating the appointment of a Committee 
of inquiry. From all sides come com- 
plaints or admissions that, while the 
country has spent enormous stims on 
her Navy, it is not in-a state which the 
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country has a right to expect from her 
efforts and sacrifices. But how under 
such a system can we expect to ra 
what the First Lord of the Admiralty 
himself described as the scandal of recent 
disclosures of mismanagement? The 
First Lord said rightly that the respon- 
sibility of undertaking expenditure 
must be with the Government, but of 
course, the Government must rely to a 
large extent on their subordinate and 
permanent officers. No one has been 
dismissed for the recent scandals that 
have occurred, and it is said that you 
cannot dismiss these permanent men 
because you gave them more to 
do than they could possibly ac- 
complish. Whose fault was that 
unreasonable expectation? And who 
ought to have set it right? Why, of 
course, the head of the Department. 
But you cannot reasonably blame him, 
as you never gave him time to become 
thoroughly acquainted with the work of 
the Department and with its officials. 
He cannot judge what his men can do, 
or the fitness of those under him to do 
certain work. The country has never 
grudged the necessary payment for a 
good Navy, but it does grudge the large 
sums which are admitted on all hands 
to be absolutely wasted, admittedly 
without giving us satisfactory results. 
If the present Chuncellor of the Ex- 
chequer had been allowed in 1871 to 
carry out those reforms in local govern- 
ment which he had got his hands upon, 
and the right hon. Gentleman the Mem- 
ber for Halifax, who already knew the 
details and ropes of the Admiralty, had 
been allowed to carry on and carry for- 
ward the reforms initiated by the right 
hon. Member for Edinburgh, it is not 
unreasonable to suppose that we should 
not have been kept waiting 18 years 
afterwards for the necessary reforms in 
both those Departments. I do not 
want to depreciate the improvement 
which those statesmen effected in their 
respective Departments ; indeed, in that 
which I understand best, my right hon. 
Friend the Member for Halifax laid the 
foundation for future reforms in the 
local government of the country, but it 
stands to reason that he would have 
been able to carry matters much further 
had he not been forced to commence by 
studying the details of what to him was 
an entirely new Department. But, alas 
{ur the country’s interests, the present 
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Cabinet in order of promotion before 
the right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for Halifax ; and the management of 
our Navy was considered a Department 
of greater dignity with higher emolument 
than the Local GovernmentBoard. There- 
fore, in justice to the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, he was placed in the de- 
artment of which he was comparatively 
ignorant, and the right hon. Gentleman 
for Halifax was placed in a De ent 
of which he was comparatively ignorant, 
because the Department on which the 
health and good government of the 
country depend is considered of secon- 
dary dignity, importance, and emolu- 
ment to the Navy, Army, &c. I repeat, it 
was in personal justice to an individual 
that that transfer was made. But 
where was justice to the country in this 
transfer, and is not the system pernicious 
which places personal justice to the 
individual in conflict with justice to the 
interests of the nation? Well now, to 
take a case from the Conservative side. 
I had the honour of sitting for three 
years in the 1874 Parliament under the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Bristol, on a Committee to enquire into 
the Local Government and taxation of 
towns in Ireland. Wesoon found that 
the question could not be considered 
without taking the question of the 
whole Local Government of Ireland 
into consideration, and the different 
areas and duties of Local Government 
were so confused and overlapping that 
it was impossible to consider the urban 
apart from the rural side of the 
question. We sat for three sessions, 
the then Chief Secretary for Irelan 
showing as chairman patience, im- 
partiality, and a thorough devotion to 
the work, which won for him the esteem 
and confidence of both sides of the Com- 
mittee. The evidence showed an un- 
expected amount of scope and capacity 
for Local Government in Ireland, and 
led to a report upon which, undoubtedly, 
the right hon. Gentleman would have 
been able to found a Bill at once 
liberal and safe for the Local Govern- 
ment of Ireland, which might if 
adopted then have done much to en 
the attention of the active spirits in 
Ireland in Local Government, given 
them an opportunity of representing 
effectually their interests and opinions 
without tumult or disturbance, and 
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would thus have gone very far, I 
believe, in training them for self-govern- 
ment and in preserving order. But 
Lord Oarnarvon retired just then from 
the Oolonial office; and the Chief 
Secretaryship for Ireland, which 
probably has been for many years the 
most important and difficult office in 
the ministry, was, as it constantly has 
been, treated as an office of secondary 
dignity and fmportance. The very fact 
of the right hon. Gentleman having 
shown great ability and devotion to the 
office marked him out for promotion, as 
it is considered, from the Government 
of Ireland to the Government of our 
distant Colonies. He was transferred 
therefore to the Colonial office as a 
matter of justice to him, and Mr. James 
Lowther was appointed to succeed him 
at the Irish office, and nothing came of 
the labours of that important Oom- 
mittee. But where, ask again, 
was the justice to the interests of 
the nation in that transfer? Did 
it produce compensating benefits 
in the Colonies? It became my duty 
subsequently, in order to support an 
Amendment which I carried against the 
right hon. Gentleman, to read up 
thoroughly papers connected with our 
African policy and the initiation of the 
Zulu War. For that policy, as Colonial 
Secretary at the time it commenced, 
Sir Michael Hicks Beach, the right 
bon. Member for West Bristol was 
Officially responsible. It was perfectly 
evident from his despatches that the 
right hon. Gentleman's instinct was that 
that War would be a mistake ; but being 
new in his office, he contented himself 
with strongly and repeatedly cautioning 
Sir Bartle Frere; but, new and inex- 
perienced in his office, he did not feel 
sufficient confidence in his own judgment 
to restrain Sir Bartle, and, after strong 
and repeated cautions, gave him a free 
hand. Sir Bartle Frere, nodoubt, thought 
that the Government at home did not feel 
confidence in themselves, but, as he 
always did feel absolutely confident in 
his own views, he went to war. Noone 
now believes in the wisdom of the Zulu 
War, and to it may be traced all the 
trouble which followed in South Africa 
and which continues to trouble us there 
now. I firmly believe that these 
troubles in South Africa, as well as those 
in Ireland, from both of which we are still 
suffering, might have been averted by a 
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consistent policy, had not the affairs of 
the two departments been in the hands 
of Ministers new to them. I refer an 

Member who wishes to convince himse 

of the truth of what I have stated 
to the Official Despatches of 1878- 
79 on South Africa. I will not 
detain the House by further in- 
stances, but I will appeal to any man 
who has watched the course of goed 
ments and promotion on our Parlia- 
mentary Executive on both sides during 
the last 20 years, whether he could not 
point to instance after instance in which 
appointments to office or promotion have 
been fettered, and consequently injudi- 
cious, under the present system. Of course 
I know that it may be argued in reply to 
what I have said that it is very import- 
ant to prevent the Public Departments 
of this country getting into a groove, 
and that a fresh hand coming into a 
Department from time to time introduces 
fresh lifeintoit. But I may point out that 
the experience of late years shows that 
under a democratic constitution, such as 
we enjoy, changes of Government will 
be quite sufficiently frequent not only to. 
ensure the infusion of fresh energy, but 
to make it very difficult to secure states- 
men in the different Departments with 
sufficient Parliamentary experience and 
knowledge of the work of our public 
offices as Ministers of State. It would 
be, of course, absurd to contend that 
Ministers must be always confined to or 
have a vested interest in the Department 
in which they began official life. The 
talents developed by men in office, and 
the needs of the public service, will 
frequently require such changes, par- 
ticularly in men of exceptional brilli- 
ancy, who may become Prime Ministers, 
but it should not be the rule to move 
men about from place to place without 
ever a chance of acquiring thorough 
knowledge of the work of the Depart- 
ments and of the men under them 
who have to carry out the work, 
and whose work and promotion they 
have to apportion and direct. Surely 
such is not work to be entrusted to men 
inexperienced and ignorant—to mere ap- 
prentices in the department. I think it 
will astonish anyone who will take out 
as I have done, in the paper whieh I hold 
in my hand, the changes that have taken 
place in the occupants of the different 
offices when the same party is in power, 
to see how men have been moved about 
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from office to office, hardly any of them 
having been allowed to retain the same 
office long enough to become thoroughly 
acquainted with and exerci in the 
duties they have to perform. The Con- 
servatives quitted office in 1868, and re- 
turned in 1874. We find only five offices 
were filled by the same men in 1874 as 
in 1868, while 13 had new chiefs, and in 8 
cases there had been more than one 
c. e of office during the same time. 
The Liberals left office in 1874 and re- 
turned in 1880. Only two Ministers, 
including the Premier, returned to 
their former offices, while 16 offices had 
new chiefs, and in no less than 16 cases 
had there been more than one change of 
office during these few years. The Con- 
servatives left office in 1880, and re- 
turned in 1885. Here again, only two men 
returned to their previous offices, while 
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16 offices had new chiefs, and in 4 cases 
there had been more than one change of 
Office in the period. The Liberals left 
office in 1885, and returned the very next ‘ 
year; yet, after that short interval, ' 
only three returned to their old 
offices, and 15 had new chiefs. 
The Conservatives left office and re- 
turned to it in the same year, 1886, 
but only six of them returned to their 
previous offices, while in one year 12 
out of 18 offices were placed under 
new chiefs. Is it possible to conceive 
that the affairs of even an ordinary 
business—let alone the vast and com- 
plicated concerns of this great Empire— 
could be successfully managed with so 
little of that thoroughness of training or 
completeness of knowledge as can alone 
be possessed by men who serve some 
time, instead of being thus rapidly 
moved from one office to another, appa- 
rently hardly ever placed again in the 
same office, hardly ever having an 

chance of understanding their wor. 

thoroughly? Is it to be wondered at 
that our legislation is the constant 
theme of contemptuous comment by 
our Judges, or that the country is con- 
stantly exposed to dangers and diffi- 
culties which nothing but the tenacity, 
energy, and spirit of her people have 
succeeded in fighting her through, not 
under the wise guidance of, but in spite 
of the superficial, hasty, incomplete 
legislation and administration of, the 
Government. of this country. It may 
seem somewhat presumptuous in one 
who has not been a Minister, and who, 
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not having entered Parliament till he 
was 50, has never considered himeelf fit 
to be a Minister, to venture to criticize 
the formation of the Executive, and the 
conditions under which they are ex- 
pected to work; but it is, according to- 
the old proverb, the lookers-on who 
often see more of the play than the 
actors themselves, and those who have. 
felt how very superficial and imperfect 
our present system is, are naturally 
led to study the cause of those defects. 
I do not wish to detain the House, 
or I could give other instances of 
the strange way in which Ministers are 
by both parties placed in the offices 
of which they have least experience, 
thus throwing away all the advantages 
of their knowledge and training pre- 
viously acquired. Informer days, when 
men came very young into the House 
and were put young into under-Secre- 
taryships, there might be an advantage 
in giving men of exceptional ability and 
genius the experience of several Depart- 
ments; but now that the affairs of the 
country have become vast and compli- 
cated, and when, unfortunately, few men 
are taken into the Executive sufficiently 
young to give time to serve an appren- 
ticeship to one Executive office after 
another, the practical result, I do not 
hesitate to say, is a most superficial and 
inefficient way of carrying on the busi- 
ness of the country and of its depen- 
dencies. The opinions I have expressed 
are not confined to men like myself, 
who have never held, or sought to hold, 
office. I have discussed the subject fre- 
uently with men on both the front 
Naat and I have rarely found any 
who have defended the present system 
of moving men about so rapidly and 
pes the round peg into the square 
ole and the square peg into the round 
hole. On the contrary, I have found 
those men who are most anxious to serve 
their country and to do their work 
thoroughly, complain bitterly of the 
injury to the country and to their 
chances of serving it with credit to 
themselves, owing to their having been 
moved so rapidly, even where it was 
nominally promotion, and just when 
they were beginning to feel that they 
were learning the work of their depart- 
ment and saw their opportunity of doing 
ood work in it. any Members of 
is House will remember the satirical 
reply of Mr. Disraeli (who could not 
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resist a good hit at even his own acts), 
when remonstrated with by a man who 
understood Local Government, but knew 
nothing of trade, and whom he offered to 
make President of the Board of Trade. 
“Well, I suppose you know as much 
about trade as the First Lord does 
about ships.” By the Resolution I am 
about to move I maintain that it is de- 
sirable at any rate to remove difficulties 
arising out of personal claims for pro- 
motion, from path of the Minister 
who has to decide who is to be placed 
at the head of any vacant department. 
With this object I contend that all the 
lat departments of State except those 
eld by the Lord Chancellor and Prime 
Minister, should, as regards salary and 
dignity, be put on an equal footing, and 
that we should remove the most absurd 
anomaly of all, that of treating such 
offices as that of the “ducation Depart- 
ment, the President of the Local Govern- 
ment Board, upon whom depend the in- 
ternal good government of England, or 
that of the Chief Secretary of Ireland, 
upon whose devoted head most of 
the important departments of Irish 
Administration are concentrated, as 
secondary departments of the State, 
only to be held by men till they 
have tried their ’prentice hand upon 
them, and shown sufficient ability to 
be transferred to some more dignified 
and higher-paid office, and their places 
supplied by some raw hand who has to 
practise upon them as the corpus vile of 
the Constitution. I do not, for a moment, 
suggest or believe that it is the differ- 
ence in the pecuniary value of the 
different offices that produces the evil 
I complain of. I have no doubt that 
our Statesmen would prefer an office of 
higher dignity and importance at a 
sacrifice of pecuniary emolument. But 
the difference of salary is held to 
denote a difference of dignity and im- 
rtance in the several offices; and it is 

t difference of dignity and import- 
ance that causes the supposed necessity 
for what is past due promotion 
from one to the other. I will just sum 
up the present position of the twelve 
most important State Departments as 
they have been handed down from time 
immemorial, without material change. 
There are five Secretaries of State, a 
First Lord of the Treasury, and a Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, each receiving 
£5,000 a year; the First Lord of the 
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Admiralty, £4,500. [Sir G. TRevEnyan :. 
And a house.|—The Chief 

for Ireland, £4,425. [Sir G@. Taz- 
VeLyaN: He has a house also.] And 
the Presidents of the Board of e, 
of the Local Government Board, and 
Education—who do not have houses— 
each with salaries of £2,000 a year. It. 
cannot be for a moment contended that, 
in thiscommercial country, with its dense 
population, vast and complicated in- 
terests and problems, the Ministers who 
are to direct the Boards of Trade, of 
Local Government, and of Education are 
of less importance than the Secretaries 
of the Colonies, &c., or that the office of 
Chief Secretary for Ireland, who isatonce 
Home Secretary, President of the Local 
Board, and chief of a number of impor- 
tant offices all rolled into one, requires- 
a less able man at the head of it, or is of 
less importance than the office of Home 
Secretary or Secretary of the Admiralty 
or the Navy; and, again, no one will 
contend that for England the manage- 
ment of the Navy is a less difficult or 
less important department than the 


; management ofthe Army. To equalize 


all, leaving present total cost the same, 
would reduce them to an average of 
£4,160 a year, while to level up and 

ive each £5,000 a year would add only 

10,000 to the payment of those who are- 
responsible for the economical and effi- 
cient expenditure of about £60,000,000 
ayear. We ought to do one or other, to 
make it more easy than it is now to 

lace in each Department the best man. 
for it, and to keep him there so long 
as he is the best man for it, and no 
longer. The payment of the heads of 
our great Departments has been hitherto- 
liberal, but not excessive, as compared 
with the payment for work requiring 
similar ability elsewhere. The manager 
of a great railroad and of other large 
establishments gets about the same- 
salary Sprwreg: A that the Minister at. 
the head of the Navy gets temporarily ;: 
but it should be borne in mind that in. 
autocratic Russia and in democratic 
France and America, you have men. 
growing rich in office and by office, 
notoriously, from corruption and- con- 
nection with the Stock Exe , and. 
any one who knows the frightful 
waste of public money and. mismanage- 
ment and disaster which have in those 
countries arisen from their system will 
be most. anxious to avoid anything of 
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‘the same nature here. As a man of 
business, if the business were my own, 
I can only say that I should consider un- 
-due parsimony in these matters as waste 
and not true economy. I wish to reneat 
“that I do not pretend to find fault with 
the Prime Ministers of t ability, 
‘Conservative as well an Liberal, who 
have during the last 20 years presided 
over the Government of this country. 
“The blame attaches to the system which 
‘they have inherited, and which has 
‘interfered with the free exercise of their 
discretion and judgment, to an extent of 
which they aid other men brought up 
under this system are perhaps them- 
selves hardly aware. Of course it is not 
desirable that the House of Commons 
should interfere with the discretion of 
the Prime Minister in the appointments 
-of the several departments, but what we 
-can do, and ought to do, is to remove 
from his path personal difficulties in 
“the way of his selecting for a particular 
appointment the best man. We may 
facilitate this by putting all the higher 
Executive Offices of the State, except of 
-course those of the Prime Ministerand the 
Lord Chancellor, on the same level as to 
‘standing and emolument. But there is 
another evil and a growing one in the 
eondition under which the duties of 
Ministerial Offices are now discharged. 
I need only say a single word, for 
“everyone admits the evil, but almost 
everyone submits to it. mean 
the great and growing evil of expecting 
that Ministers are not only to attend to 
the increasingly heavy duties which are 
“placed upon them as the Executive of 
‘this country, but also to undertake out- 
of-doors an immense and increasing 
amount of public speaking, absolutely 
incompatible with the proper discharge 
-of their departmental and Parliamentary 
‘work. The talents and genius of our 
‘firet-class statesmen are a national 
treasure, and too valuable to be wasted 
by this absurd practice. When Minis- 
ters and Members of Parliament made 
only one speech a year to their consti- 
‘tuents, they put all they had to say 
-about their department or about politics 
«carefully into it. The speeches were 
worth reading, and were read, and were 
the source of most of the political educa- 
ition of the country; but who can read, 
-does read, or would be profited by read- 
ing, all the voluminous and superfiical 
Aalk and violentabuse that have taken the 
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lace of these valuable political speeches? 
f course, every place likes to have a 
great man come and talk toit; but this, 
their amusement, is at the expense of the 
litical education of the country, which 


is becoming as superficial and impover- 
ithed as the administration of the 


country is becoming enfeebled by this 
severe drain on the power of our states- 
men. It is not a question that this 
House can legislate upon; we cannot 
give a Minister or a Member of Parlia- 
ment a month’s imprisonment, even asa 
first-class misdemeanant, for neglecting 
his duties to go on the stump; but we 
can protest—andI think it is a duty to 
protest—against a practice which de- 
moralises and weakens the efficiency of 
the administrative and legislative 
powers of the Executive and Parlia- 
ment. 

Mz. HOWORTH (Salford, 8.): I 
rise with great pleasure to second the 
Resolution which has been moved by 
my hon. Friend the Member for Carnar- 
vonshire (Mr. Rathbone), and I do so 
with more pleasure, because he has 
carefully, as he always does, avoided 
any party or political controversy, and 
has divested the question of everything 
except those matters which are interest- 
ing to us all. It seems to me that any 
one who reads carefully the history of 
the changes of Ministry in this country 
since the great French war can come to 
no other conclusion than that my hon. 
Friend has made out his case most com- 
pletely against a system which inevit- 
ably leaves the choice of men to fill 
great posts to be made, not on account 
of the aptitude or special knowledge of 
the persons selected, but simply because 


there has been arranged a heirarchy of 


offices which renders it necessary to give 
a man a particular amount of prestige 
when he is asked to join a government. 
Under such a condition of things you 
cannot avoid, and you inevitably have 
in many cases, the appointment of men 
who are neither fitted by their antece- 
dents, or by special gifts, to fill the posts 
to which they are appointed. Now it 
seems to me that it requires a peculiarly 
elastic Parliamentary conscience to 
justify the putting, in this way, 
of the round men into square 
holes. There is no doubt that a round 
man may be put into a square hole and 
that he is put into one very Soret 
but it can only be done, to use the 
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words of a worthy neighbour of mine, 
on the condition that he is a very soft 
man. A man of ordinary spirit and 
knowledge would refuse to be bound by 
the conditions of such a choice, which in 
reality must be intolerable and irksome 
to him beyond measure. Moreover, it 
seems to me that the remedy suggested 
is one that is easy in form and perfectly 
applicable in practice, and that it has 
other advantages besides those referred 
to by my hon. Friend. I cannot help 
thinking that one of the great evils in 
this country at the present moment is 
that the permanent officials have 
necessarily imposed upon them a greater 
weight than they ought to have in 
shaping the policy of the country. Of 
course, that is necessary under a system 
by which men are appointed to posts 
with regard to which they have no 
direct or special knowledge. It is 
obvious that in such cases they must 
depend upon the permanent officials. It 
is inconvenient and not Democratic in 
the best sense of the word, that Ministers 
in many instances should for a long 
period after their appointment be under 
the necessity of shaping their views not 
in accordance with the opinion they may 
have formed themselves after a study of 
the subject, but rather upon the conven- 
tional views which are held by the per- 
manent officials. If we can emancipate 
Ministers from this influence, it seems 
to me that we should have a much more 
speedy response than we often have now 
to the demands which are made for 
economy and those other virtues which 
I am afraid are spoken about in this 
House a good deal more than they are 
put in practice. Then again, it appears 
to me that, in choosing a Oabinet, the 
Prime Minister very often has to make 
a selection of men upon principles 
which are not altogether desirable. 
Men are put into the Oabinet very 
frequently because they have filled 
posts of considerable prestige in 
connection with former Covecamelih 
and not because they are specially 
followed to discharge the particular 
duties of a Cabinet Minister, which are 
not merely administrative, but duties 
that require a good councillor and 
a man of broad views in shaping a 
general policy. Because a man is an 
able administrator, and fit to control a 
great Department in which expenditure 
takes place, it does not follow that he is 
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better than or even as good as some 
other Member of the Government who is. 
called upon to fill a post of smaller 
prestige. These are some of the reasons. 
why, it appears to me, that it would be- 
a great gain if we could destroy the 
artificial heirarchy of offices, and put all. 
men, more or less, on the same footing 
and the same level, so that in a ag | 
a man his distinct uirements an 
aptitude for the work he has to do should 
be the first consideration, while the very 
last consideration should be his prestige 
and the necessity of appointing a man 
to a particular post because he might feel 
slighted if he were passed over. For 
these reasons I consider that my hon.. 
Friend has made out his case, and very 
completely, and I have great pleasure in. 
seconding his Motion. 


Amendment proposed, 


To leave out from the word ‘That’ to the- 
end of the Question, in order to add the words, 
“it is desirable that the Offices held by Mem-. 
bers of the Cabinet (except those of , Prime- 
Minister and Lord Chancellor) should, as far 
as possible, be made equal in position and. 
salary, so that, in making or changing appoint~ 
ments, no consideration of position or salary 
may interfere with or influence the selection of 
the Minister.”’—( Mr. Rathbone,) 


—instead thereof. 


*Tue FIRST LORD or tuz TREA- 
SURY (Mr. W. H. Suirn, Strand): I 
should have been glad if some hon. or 
right hon. Gentleman opposite had 
thought it right to rise in support of 
the Motion of my hon. Friend. I think 
it would have been, upon the whole, 
more satisfactory if those who are the 
natural successors of right hon. Gentle- 
men who sit on that bench had expressed 
an opinion upon the subject. I do not 
desire in the slightest degree to under- 
rate the importance of the Question, 
which has mn raised by my hon. 
Friend in a speech which was moderate 
and fair and not directed against any 
party in this House. On the vontrary 
it was simply an endeavour to review the 
practice of Governments in years past 
with the hope of suggesting some im- 
provement in the system which has 

revailed. But I must remind my hon. 

iend who moved the Resolution that 
if we go to the very bottom of his. 
complaint it would be found that it is 
directed against the Parliamentary sys- 
tem of government which prevails in 
this country rather than against the 
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differences in salaries which exist be- 
tween posts filled by Members of the 
Government and certain other posts. 
The hon. Member complains of the fact 
that in the formation of Governments 
men are not appointed to posts which they 
have filled in previous Governments, 
but to other offices. That is true, no 
‘doubt, to a very considerable extent, 
‘but I am not certain that the country 
chas sustained very grievous loss because 
4 man of proved ability in one post 
has been advanced to another where his 
abilities would prove cof value to the 
country. I think that the country 
would lose rather than gain from the 
enforcement of the doctrine which the 
hon. Gentleman desires to lay down. 
The greatest duties they have to perform 
are those which belong to the head of 
a great Department. The practice at 
present is the result of the system under 
which the Government of this country 
is carried on, and unless the House 
or the country is prepared to substitute 
another system for it which will be quite 
independent of Parliament, it occurs 


to me that there would be the greatest | by 


possible difficuly in arriving at the 
accomplishment of the object which the 
hon. Gentleman desires. In ordinary 
occupations it is necessary for men to 
pass through a stage of apprenticeship, 
and similarly Ministers require training. 
There are numerous instances of men 
who have served in subordinate positions, 
and there shown abilities that have led 
to their subsequent promotion to higher 
places. It is desirable in considering 
this question to exclude all personal 
questions and to merely consider how 
the country could best be served. Under 
the present system, which gives the 
House of Commons power to dismiss any 
Government, the services of the most 
competent men on either side of the 
House are available. The hon. Gentle- 
man desires to obtain men to fill the 
positions of head of each Department 
who are specially fitted. That is, no 
doubt, desirable, but it must not be 
forgotten that it is desirable that 
Ministers should have experience outside 
the Depennent over which they preside. 
It would be a very great misfortune if 
& Member of the Government was the 
only man who had any knowledge of 
the duties and business of his own par- 
ticular Department, and if his judg- 
ment and opinion were not to be called 
Mr. W. H. Smith 
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in question by his It is very 
desirable that the other Members of a 
Cabinet should be able to control and 
check any one Minister. The hon. 
Gentleman has referred to the question 
of salary, but this does not y affect 
the matter. A Minister who receives a 
lower salary does not necessarily occupy 
a lower position. There are frequent 
cases in which Ministers have, owing to 
their services being required in another 
Department, resigned one office and 
accepted another at a lower salary. 
This has been the case more than once 
in regard to the Chancellorship of the 
Duchy of Lancaster, and the same thing 
had recently occurred in the case of the 
present President of the Board of Trade 
—an able and accomplished Statesman. 
The hon. Gentleman (Mr. Howorth) asks 
for absolute equality of salary, but thereis 
nosuch equality in the responsibilities and 
duties of the respective offices. The 
work of some Departments is so onerous 
that any remuneration within reason 
would not be excessive, while there are 
other Departments which do not make 
any means the same demands upon 
the health and — of the Ministers 
at their head. The hon. Gentleman has 
referred to the permanent officials, who, 
he says, frequently under the present 
system, shape the policy of the normal 
head of the Department, and he referred 
to the getting of round men into round, 
and square men into square holes. I 
hope when he is called upon to form a 
Government, he will find the absolutel 
round men in the round holes. Sir, 
trust that the House will not. accept the 
motion of my hon. Friend, though I 
admit that the moderation and good 
feeling with which he brought it 
forward. I should be gl in- 


deed if we could have in our 
Ministers as heads of departments, that 
would enable 


special knowledge whic 
hens, at once to take command and con- 
trol, but we must make a very consider- 
able change before anything of that kind 
can be done. All I can say is, in refer- 
ence to the permanent officials, that no 
country is better served by its permanent 
officials than is ours, no matter what 
Party is in office. They lay the facts 
before us in the most correct and 
straightforward way, and then it rests 
with the Head of the Department to 
and com- 





plete information which he has got. 
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‘Unless we had greater permanence and 
continuity of policy in our system, I 
admit I do not see how the suggestion 
of the hon. Gentleman is to be carried 
out; and I do not suppose the hon. 
Gentleman would suggest a vital altera- 
tion of our Constitution. I do not 
believe that the change in remuneration 
ven would have any material effect. I 
believe that the men who are appointed 
to these offices are appointed as a rule 
on the ground of their fitness. It 
is the interest of the Prime Minister 
to constitute the best Government he 
can have, and he selects his ministers 
from experience of the qualifications of 
those appointed, and so the object of 
securing the best administration to carry 
on the business of the country, and to 
that task the present inequality of 
salaries proves our hindrance. 

Mr. RATHBONE: I have no object 
in putting the House to the trouble of a 
division. I have brought the matter 
forward and I know that it can only be 
dealt with by the Government. I beg 
to withdraw the Amendment. 


The withdrawal being objected to, 
The Question was put and agreed to 


Main Question again proposed. 


EVENING CONTINUATION SCHOOLS. 


*Mr. 8. SMITH (Flintshire) had upon 
the Notice Paper the following Amend- 
ment— 

‘That it is desirable to establish a national 
— of evening continuation schools where 

ildren who leave elementary day schools at a 
very early age may continue their education.” 

The Amendment however, could not 
be put. 


The hon. Member said: I am sure 
that I have with me the sympathy of 
the great majority of the Members of 
this House, and that, if it had been 
possible to have taken a division, I 
should have had almost unanimous 
support. As it is I trust the expression 
of sympathy will have almost as much 
weight and authority as could be ex- 
pressed by means of a division. For 
several years I have sought to bring 
this matter before the House and to take 
a division upon it, and, although I have 
been disappointed, the cause has ripened 
out of doors so rapidly that a much 
more favourable judgment can be 
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hoped for now than would have been 
given a year or two ago. We have 
now the — of the Royal Com- 
mission on Education which took a 
large amount of evidence on evening 
schools, and almost unanimously re- 
commended the establishment of a 
national system of such schools. I will 
call attention to one or two paragraphs 
in the majority report as follows :— 


“That the necessity of having some form of 
evening school for the purpose of fixing and 
making permanent the day school instruction is 
almost self-evident ; and that it would be worth 
the while of the State to spend more money on 
such schools.” 

“That the evening school system should be 
thoroughly revised ; that a special curriculum 
and special schedule of standards and subjects 
should be allowed, suitable to the needs of a 
locality, and that the local managers should be 
encou to submit such schedules to the De- 

ent for approval ; that the provisions em- 
ed in the requiring all scholars in even- 
ing schools to pass in the three elementary sub- 
jects as a condition of taking up additional 
subjects should cease to be enforced, and that 
no superior limit of age should be imposed upon 
the scholars.” 
These were the views of the majority of 
the Royal Commission, but the mi- 
nority enforced them in a much more 
copious manner, and they went much 
more fully into the question of even- 
ing schools. I state this to show how 
unanimously the Oommission was in 
favour of establishing evening schools. 
Memorials and resolutions in favour of 
evening continuation schools have been 
received from school boards, education 
associations, trade unions, co-operative 
societies, friendly societies, chambers of 
commerce, ers’ associations, and 
working-men’s clubs, colleges, trading 
associations, and societies engaged in 
educational work. There used to be an 
impression that the working-classes 
were not favourable to legislation of 
this kind because they desized to get 
their children to work as soon as possi- 
ble. I am happy to say that now 
this feeling is entirely dispelled. I have 
been in communication for two or 
three years with many working-class 
leaders, who insisted strongly upon the 
necessity for establishing evening con- 
tinuation schools. I have been in 
communication with most of the 
school — in the yep for the 
uu ascertaining the av a 
at which children leff the clementary 
schools, and I have found it was about 12 
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in the towns and 11 in the rural districts. 
In some rural districts it was 10; in 
some towns 11; in Wolverhampton, 
with 97 per cent of the scholars it 
was 11 years six months. I was quite 


Evening 


unprepared, when I entered upon this | 8® 


question, to find how young is the age at 
which ourchildren’s education is stopped. 
In London, where they insist on the sixth 
standard, for which we owe the School 
Board a debt of gratitude, the average 
of leaving is 13 years, which was 
probably the highest average in the 
country. In 1886 of 2,500,000 pre- 
sented for examination, only 128,000 
were presented in standards 6 and 7; 
265,000 in Standard 5; 455,000 in 
Standard 4. The greater proportion 
did not go beyond Standard 4; and 
eo pe amg wera reached Standards 
5 and 6. The fact is, the greater part 
of the children of this country do not 
go beyond Standard 4, while a smaller 
number go to the 5th, and only a 
small minority at present pass the 6th 
Standard. This is a miserable state 
of things. In place of boasting of 
our great educational progress, we 
ought to be thoroughly ashamed of it. 
Of course we are far ahead of what we 
were before 1870, but then we were 
in a state of heathen darkness. Our 
educational attainments are miserably 
poor when compared with those of Ger- 
many, Switzerland, and several other 
countries. Now what becomesof the little 
children? Hundreds of thousandsofthem 
leave school at the age of 10, 11, and 12. 
Do they get any further education? 
As far as I have been able to gather, 
only 4 per cent receive any further edu- 
cation at all; 96 per cent cease to be 
educated altogether at the age of 12 or 
younger, and soon forget most of 
what they learn. Before 1870 we 
had a system of night schools 
which worked well, and the Shaftes- 
bury ragged schools did useful work; 
but the Education Act killed these; 
and last year the average attend- 
ance at evening schools in England and 
Wales did not exceed 30,000 children 
eg 4,500,000 in the day schools. 
hat becomes of this enormous mass of 
children after they have passed out of 
the day schools of this country, very 
poorly equipped for life, at the age of 
11 or 12? I will quote a sentence, 
which puts the whole thing in a nutshell, 
from Dr. Paton, of Nottingham — 


Hr, 8. Smith 
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‘¢ First we build up at an immense expense 
a colossal system of pri education, and 


then see and Ghew the saath at it to be very 
largely wasted and lost. Teachers speak dis- 
mally of the havoc to the fruit of their labours 
in the first two years after school is left. The 
rden which by ey. culture has been brought: 
into such an admirable and promising condition 
is given over to utter neglect; the money, the 
time, the labour bestowed upon it are lost. We 
cease to educate at the most important, most 
plastic, most receptive period of life.” 
These are the words of a man who 
has, I believe, given more attention 
to this subject than any other in 
England. Now, many of these chil- 
dren who leave school at the age of 
ll or 12 fall into a mode of life which 
is simply deplorable. They almost live 
upon the streets, frequenting public- 
houses and low music halls, where 
they hear that which is trashy and 
often worse, and their chief educa- 
tion is the literature of crime. 
Thisis the sort of training many of these 
children get after leaving school ; this is 
the chief cause of the social degrada- 
tion and the shameful condition of our 
largetowns. The condition of the lower 
tier of the population—the residuum 
—is a reproach to us. I have made an 
attempt at an estimate, and I believe 
this residuum falls little short of three 
millions. I believe we have nearly 
three millions of our population who- 
are on the verge of pauperism, and who 
are more or less supported by charity. 
My hon. Friend near me says there are 
more, but that is my estimate, And 
what in the main produces this pau- 
perized class, this disgrace of England,. 
and which we have in far larger pro- 
portion than any other civilized nation 
inthe world? I will give my judgment 
as that of one who has spent much of his. 
life in work among them, and I say that 
neglect of children is the main cause. 
Of course, I know there are collateral. 
causes, such as the wretched dwellings, 
drunkenness, the hard struggle for 
existence. There are many contributory 
causes, but the one that stands 
out beyond all others, and which. 
accounts for most of the squalor, 
degradation, and wretchedness of the 
English poor is the shocking, the 
shameful neglect of children. e have. 
a large class of parents in England who. 
are little better than savages; they 
do nothing for their children ; they prey 
upon them; they treat them as wage 
earners from the earliest years of their 
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life, and under the degrading influences 
that surround them these children 
cach d ooddentile ged thow-geuh 
which a consi part of our peo 
live. There is no way of Christianizing, 
of civilizing them, except by the State 
putting them into pe and keeping 
them there as ne 2 they can be kept. 
But we allow the children of the poorest 
class to leave our schools at 11 or 12 years 
of age, and then they pass through the 
education of the slums; they sink down 
into the same state of degradation as 
that in which their parents live, and in 
afew years become parents of another 
crop of the same destitute class, and create 
another generation of ‘‘theunemployed”’ 
in vur large towns, for this class is always 
unemployed, and never will be anything 
else. How should they be anything 
else? They have never learned a trade; 
they have no means of living but by 
what they can pick up in the streets by 
odd jobs. By the time the children 
have grown up into youth they are 
ho 'y condemned to a life of poverty 
and degradation. We have let go the 
critical moment for changing their des- 
tiny; we have lost the period between 
12 and 16 when the character is form- 
ing, and when education can be turned 
to good account, and to our shame we 
have let these evils repeat themselves 
from generation to generation. Let me 
quote a few lines from a writer who has 
spent his life working among this class 
and knows exactly what he writes— 
“Year by year (says the Rev. Benjamin 
Waugh) from 70,000 to 80,000 London chil- 
dren pass out of elementary schools ; of these, 
possibly, the half obtain bond-fde queen 
As for the rest—the poorer inhabiting, 
too, the more densely-populated quarters — 
there is nothing for them but the streets, and 
the almost certain life of a knave or a fool. It 
is probable that, every day, not less than 70,000 
boys and girls are actually ‘hob-jobbing’ about, 
utterly helpless, until they hob-job into gaols, 
penitentiaries, and reformatories.”’ 


I think I know Liverpool well—I do not 
know London so well—and I can say 
this describes the state of things in Liver- 

1. There you may see thousands of 
these children from 10 to 16 years of age 
half-clothed, half-fed, screaming about 
the streets, selling newspapers or fuzees 
or doing any odd jobs. This is the con- 
dition of Liverpool as I have known it 
for thirty years, a veritable scandal to 
the country. When an American lands 
at Liverpool, the first thing he notices is 
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the crowd of squalid, dirty children who 
swarm mo Their number is far 
larger in Liverpool than anywhere in 

, 80 far as I know it. An hon. 
Member says in New York you will find 
as many. That may be true, though it 
was not my experience, and if it be so, 
those are the children of the destitute 
emigrants mee have landed Went nn 
sw of Kuro towns. ave 
tanpalled cuabalesneathowhelect America 
twice, and I can say that nowhere except 
in New York can you see a score of 
ragged begging children in the streets. 
I have — in most civilized 
countries, an ve specially inquired 
into this subject, and I say sneer 
up in Liverpool in a single a more of 
these ragged, dirty, neglected children 
than you can find in six months in any 
other civilized country. I have made a 
study of this question, and I have in- 
quired very — into the condition 
of things in many and Switzerland. 
Once before I told the House the re- 
sults of my inquiry, but as there 
are now present many Members 
who did not hear me on «@ 
former occasion, I may be allowed 
to repeat something of what I have said. 
I went to Germany with the special 
object of inquiring into the subject. I 
went through the largest cities, I saw 
the best authorities on education, 
and I inquired specially into the 
oom = the Poco ang of the 
poor. id not in any city, 
not even in Berlin, any rah of 
the existence of this class of dirty, 
ragged, neglected children. And yet 


- | the average rate of wages is lower than . 


in England, and the struggle for life 
is very severe. So perfect is their system 
of education, so thorougbly are the chil- 
dren looked after, that such a thing as 
the class of squalid, neglected chil 

we are so familiar with does not exist. 
How is it that in the at Ger- 
man Empire, that in Switzerland and in 
Scandinavian countries, they have got 
rid of this pest, this social nuisance that 
afflicts our country? There are many 
causes, and one is germane to this ques- 
tion. I found all over Germany that 
attendance at school was compulsory, 
almost universally up to the age of four- 
teen for boys, and so regularly was this 
rule complied with, that the ave 

attendance of those on the school books 
was 97 and 98 per cent, whereas our 
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average attendance in England is 
about 76 per cent. In one vr nat I 
found 99 per cent of the children in 
actual attendance. This seems to us 
almost a miracle. I found there was no 
such thing as shamming and finding 
excuses to keep the children from school. 
If any nt did keep his child from 
school, he heard of next day, and, if not 

vided with a proper reason, he was 
iable to imprisonment within a week. 
Such is the law in Germany almost all 
over the Empire. The school teach- 
ing, too, is much better than in Eng- 
land; the teachers are of a higher 
class—a better taught class—than in 
England, and they occupy a higher 
social position. But what I especially 
want to call attention to is this—that I 
found in every large city a system of 
evening continuation schools, into which 
the children went when they left the 
day schools, and where attendance 
was generally compulsory, in most 
towns up to the age of 17. So 
thoroughly was this system carried 
out that I found, at the hotels in 
Dresden, waiters under the age of 17 
had to give five hours a week out of 
their time to attend these continua- 
tion classes, and several of these youths 
were learning two foreign languages. I 
inquired how it was possible to get such 
alarge attendance of children at night 
schools up to the age of 17, and I found 
it was carried out without friction ; the 
people liked the system, and it worked 
wonderfully well and smoothly. The 
effect of it is you never see swarms of 
unruly children in the streets. The 
streets of the large towns are as quiet 
in this respect as an English country 
village at night; there is no noise of 
rowdy children such as we find in Lon- 
don, fighting, swearing, and using 
vile language. The child population 
attend the evening schools, and through- 
out Germany there is almost no pauper 
class. In 47 millions of people, and 
with great poverty among them too, the 
pauperized class and the professional 
tramp, such as we have here by the 
thousand, scarcely exists, and I believe 
this thorough system of education is 
the main cause of it. And now, the 
House may ask, what is the plan we 
propose to get hold of the children, and 
get them into the schools? Ifthe House 
will permit me, I will briefly sketch out 
the plan we propose to submit at some 
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future time. We, first of all, adopt the 


recommendation of the Royal Commis- 
sion, that the age for leaving school in 
all cases shall be raised to 13. I regard. 
that as one of the most important-re- 
commendations of the Royal OCommis- 
sion, and if that alone is carried out it. 
will immensely improve the educational 
condition of the children in this country. 
Then we propose that the half-time age 
should be raised from 10 years to 11 
years. In Germany the age for entering 
factories is 14, and that is aleo the 
case in Switzerland ; only in some special 
cases is the working age lowered to 12: 
But in England we allow children to 
enter the factories and workshops for 
half-time at 10 years. It is high time, 
in my opinion, we raised the age to 11, 
and the full exemption age to 13. Enor- 
mous advantages would accrue from 
raising the exemption age. We shall 
prevent the hurry-scurry and scramble 
there is to push the children through the 
standards, and get them out of school as 
soon as possible. Our edueation is 
spoiled, to a large extent, by this 
terrible scramble to get up to the stan- 
dard ; but, if the exemption age is made 
18, the Sixth Standard should be made 
obligatory. Experience has shown that 
the majority of children who attend 
regularly can pass it at the age of 
12. Here, in passing, let me say 
I think we begin the edveation of 
our children rather soon, and that it is 
perhaps better to wait until a child is five 
or six years old than commence at the 
age of three or four, which is bad for 
the brain, the sight, and the health of the 
child. I have no objection to the 
Kindergarten system in infant schools. 
The opinion of the German authorities. 
is that six or seven years of age is early 
enough to commence mental education ;. 
their principle is to begin later and con- 
tinue longer. With us, everything is 
precipitated to meet the exigencies of 
poor parents. We propose to make 
the exemption pr the sixth, 
as it now is in London and else- 
where. But we know there are a great 
number of children who will not 
pass this at 13; and here comes the 
crux of the situation—What shall wo- 
do with the dull, the stupid children, 
r and ill-fed, who cannot pass the 
ixth Standard at the age of 13? Our 
proposal is to give two options—either 
to attend the day-school up to the age of 
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. 14, or to pass into the evening’ continua- 


tion sehool at the age of 13, and con- 
tinue there until the age of 15 or 16, or 
until the equivalent standard is passed ; 
and the standard will be there framed 
— — suitable to men ear chil- 

, @ pro to say to the nt, 
“Your child has failed to nt eer 
Sixth Standard; will you let him re- 
main longer at the day school, or shall 
he into the evening school?” I 
think, in the great majority of cases, 
the parents will prefer the evening school 


and have the advantage of his child’s | 


labour for part-of the day. They will 
come to regard the evening schonl in 
the light of'a relief from the day school. 
It will not ap to be harsh and ty- 
rannous; it will be a kind of harbour of 
refuge into whieh children may go to 
escape the compulsion of the day school. 
We propose that when a child gets into 
the evening school he shall have a 
totally different treatment to that now 
pursued. Evening schools have, hither- 
to, been ruined by pedantry. The 
Education Department have laid down 
certain foolish rules about committing 
so many lines to memory every week, 
and other things which disgust. the 
children who attend these schools, tired 
as they are with their day’s work. They 
go to school at night to improve their 
intelligence, not to go through a 
course of verbal training. We have 
almost allowed our evening schools to 
be ruined by pedantic theories of edu- 
cationists who have mistaken the object 
of the schools. We have gone on 
allowing the mass of the people to grow 
up deficient in intelligence, owing to 
the foolish regulations made by the 
Board of Education, without practical 
knowledge of the real wants of the 
working classes. I feel very strongly the 
folly of going on year after year in this 
hopeless, fruitless manner. We propose 
to make our evening schools as cheerful, 
as bright, and attractive as it is possible 
to make them. We can do much in 
this way to secure a large attendance; 
we will e it a recreative move- 
ment, so that children themselves will 
be delighted to attend; they shall be 
bright, cheerful, and attractive, with 
calisthenics, musical drill, handwork, 
object lessons, history and geography, 
taught in an interesting form, every- 
thing we can do to encourage and develop 
the training of eye and hand. We mean 
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these schools to have a partially tech- 
nical character; we wish to appeal to the 
eye and hand as well as to the mind. We 
wasp lila ndegelsion' iit be roqeited 
very on 
or only for. the first few ne and 
when the children get into the way of 
going to these schools, they will 
it as @ great deprivation to be kept 
away fromthem. We wish to carry out 
the suggestions of Mr. Heller, who 
drew up Deak t ame tase 
Minority of the m- 
mission, and allow a wide discretion in 
management, having no cut-and-dried 
system, but an elastic course of instruc- 
tion adapted to the trade or industry 
of each locality. It would be ridicu- 
lous, for instance, to give in an 
industrial centre like Bradford and 
in a rural parish the same kind of 
teaching. It may be asked what are 
we ng to do about rreneame 4 
Schools ? In regard to Board Sch 
there is no’ difficulty. We have the 
buildings, and the bulk of them are idle 
in the evening, and they might just 
as well be open as shut. herever 
there is a School Board a sufficient num- 
ber of evening schools can be provided to 
meet all requirements, but in rural 
districts where there are no Board 
Schools there is some difficulty. I 
would propose that in the first instance 
we make evening schools obligatory only 
in. Board Schools and optional in 
Voluntary Schools. I should be most 
happy if Parliament went further and 
ia them obligatory upon Voluntary 
Schools, but in the present state of pub- 
lic opivion we can hardly take this step. 
I know there are many cases in 
which clergymen in rural districts 
have admitted the desirability of 
opening evening classes in Voluntary 
hools and would welcome an Act of 
Parliament to compel the attendance of 
children in such schools during the 
winter months. Of course there is not 
the same danger from moral corruption 
in the country as there is in great towns, 
so if we fail for the first few yeart in 
developing the system freely in 
rural districts, yet we shall have 
done much by inaugurating the 
system in towns. I propose that 
ese schools should only meet in the 
winter months, not in the summer, so 
as not to interfere with field labour; and 
I think that three nights in the week 
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would probably be sufficient in the 
earlier _— of the movement, pro- 
bably two hours in the evening, or six 
hours during the week. Ultimately, 
a we might extend the hours. 

should think the present scale of 
grants is and would be nearly adequate 
to support the schools. If I am mis- 
taken in this, at all events a grant of 
168. or 188. per head would, I am told, be 
sufficient to carry on evening schools 
where you have a large number of chil- 
dren. Of course, it is not n to 
open every Board School for the pur- 
pose, probably, one in four would be 
sufficient. Then arises perhaps the 
greatest of the difficulties, the creation of 
astaff; butI would not meet it by employ- 
ing the day teachers, their work in the 
day is too severe to allow of it. But 
there are a good many retired teachers 
who would be willing enough and per- 
fectly competent to conduct teaching in 
the evening for six hours in the week 
at a reasonable remuneration, and I 
think we might rely upon a considerable 
amount of voluntary teaching. But 
whether we secure voluntary teaching 
or not, I would follow the recommenda- 
tion of the Minority Report of the Com- 
mission that it is not desirable that the 
head teacher of a day school should be 
required to undertake the c of the 
evening school, and that the additional 
duty though not forbidden, should be 
rather discouraged especially in towns. 
Without committing myself to details I 
hope I have said enough to commend 
the scheme as a practical one. Know- 
ing the sympathy and support it has 
received throughout the country, I am 
rather disappointed that I am unable to 


carry my — to the test of 
a Division. believe that in this 


House there is a general approval of my 
scheme, and that if members were left 
to vote freely according to their prefer- 
ence I should have a large majority in 
my favour. I have had almost as much 
support from the other side of the House 
as from my own. I hope I may be allowed 
to thention that we have a Bill prepared 
and ready, and I hope that at an early 
date I shall be enabled to introduce it to 
the House. I trust then that the Go- 
vernment will see their’ way to permit 
that Bill to pass the Second Reading 
unopposed. It has been most carefully 
framed after years of consideration with 
the view of meeting every difficulty. I 


Hr. 8. Smith 
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know that’l can rely on the sympathy of 
several members of the Government, | 
and ially on that of the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, who has always been 
s ee of er a ~e ; = 
ect the speech whic e ¢ i 
Gentleman delivered some years 
Towards the close of it he spoke of the 
ladder provided by the State by means 
of which children were to climb up from 
the elementary schools to the universi- 
ties. The right hon. Gentleman went 
on to point out that owing to the want 
of Continuation Schools the ladder had 
been left —— in the air, and 
it was impossible for the children of 
the working classes to get on to the 
lowest rung. I appeal to the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer and the Go- 


vernment to help us in this matter. In 
doing so they will be conferring a 
honour on themselves and performing a 


truly patriotic act. I believe that in 
passing an Act of the kind I have 
sketched the Government will double 
the value of our educational system, and 
do more for the cause of social reform 
than has been accomplished by any 
Measure since the great Act of 
1870. I beg to thank the House for 
the patience and attention with which 
it has listened to me. 

Mr. HAYES FISHER (Fulham): I 
cordially concar in the Resolution 
which the hon. Member opposite placed 
upon the Paper, but I rather regret that 
the hon. Gentleman should have taken 
what I deem to be a somewhat too 

loomy view of the present state of 

ings, particularly with regard to 
parental responsibility. I cannot say 
that I entirely share his views on the 
subject of compulsion. But there are 
within the four corners of the Resolu- 
tion many practical points which deserve 
the consideration of the Government, 
and it is to those points 1 
wish to address myself, before my 
right hon. Friend the Vice President of 
the Council rises to reply, during the 
short time I shall occupy the attention 
of the House. It may be thought that 
too great a demand is made on the 
Department to which it would be neces- 
sary to go for the money to carry the 
scheme of the hon. Member for 
Flintshire (Mr. 8S. Smith) into operation. 
But I think, although we may not be 
able to satisfy altogether the require- 
ments of the right hon. Member, we 
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may,nevertheless, do something between 
the maximum demands he makes and 
the minimum of other hon. Members, 
who, at the same time, are earnest 
friends of education, and are ready to 
do everything in their power to en- 
courage any laudable effort in that 
direction. Now, what is the real evil 
that the resolution of the right hon. 
Member for Flintshire is intended to 
meet? The evil of our educational 
system is that it has failed, notwith- 
standing the enormous expenditure in- 
curred, to fix the knowled uired by 
the children in their am "The reso- 
lution of my hon. Friend is one way of 
stopping the mental and moral leakage 
of our children. It is incredible folly to 
spend £7,000,000 every year in pouring 
knowledge into the minds of our chil- 
dren, and then to refuse to secure for 
ourselves by a little additional expendi- 
ture the full value of our money. In 
London alone 80,000 children pass out of 
the echools every year, but only 4 per 
cent continue in any way a systematic 
education. If examined at the end of the 
first year those children will be found to 
have lost half their knowledge, in the 
second year to have lost two-thirds, in 
the third the whole of it will be found to 
have gone, while in the fourth year after 
leaving school it will be found that their 
minds are replete with the noxious 
garbage picked up in the purlieus of 
mndon. The Registrar General points 
out the vast number of people who have 
gone through the ordinary curriculum 
and yet are unable to write their 
names when they come to be married. 
Every one, after listening to the 
speech of my hon. Friend will admit 
t there is a practical remedy. 
Polytechnics and schemes for extending 
University lectures are splendid in them- 
selves, but they have been designed 
rather to meet a different age of life 
altogether. What we want is to fill u 
the gap between the age at whi 
children leave elementary education and 
the age at which they are capable 
of educating themselves and of 
getting some benefit from the 
science and art classes. The night 
schools are undoubtedly failures. No 
hon. Member will deny it. If it is denied, 
I would ask hon. Members to turn to the 
report of the Education Commissioners, 
where they will find over and over again 
evidence which points to the decay 
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rather than to the advance of the evening 
school system. If they have not been 
such a failure in London as elsewhere, it 
: due to Pcs — of the gegen ive 

i ool Association, by means 
of which so many people are struggling 
to educate the poorer parts of London. 
The Rev. Mr. Diggle, the Chairman of 
the London School Board has made this 
statement :— 

“Throughout England and Wales only 
32,000 scholars in night schools were qualified 
by attendance for examination. Of these, 
4,138 were qualified in connection with the 
evening classes under the London School 
Board. It is satisfactory to notice that whilst 
elsewhere in England and Wales night schools 
are apparently either stationary or d 
in number, the evening classes under the Boa 
have been steadily increasing during the past 
year, and for some of this improvement, and 
for much valuable help, the Board are indebted 
to the energetic exertions of the Recreative 
Classes Association.” 

Why is it that evening classes are 
successful here and not in the country ? 
The Recreative School Association 
have discovered that the failure in the 
system of night schools is owing to their 
not being attractive, and I agree that 
the great failure is due to the pedantry 
of the Board of Education. Perhaps 
hon. Members will not be prepared to 
go as far as I should in the direction of 
compulsion, but I believe it is generally 
that the minimum exemption for 
half-time should be 11, and for whole 
time 13. But without imposing com- 
pulsion at all, the Education Depart- 
ment could do very much in carryin 
out our ideas in regard to the moral an 
ecg development of the children. 

t may not be desirable to use any 
form of compulsion in order to secure 
the attendance of children at night 
schools, but short of that, the Educa- 
tion Department ought to offer every 
kind of attraction to induce the chil- 
dren to attend school voluntarily, and 


‘eontinue their education. What the 


Board can do has been well pointed out 
by the hon. Member for Flintshire, and 
I willonly give one further illustration. 
What I would impress upon the Depart- 
ment is that they shvuld carry into 
effect the recommendations contained in 
the Report of the Royal Commission. 
In order to show how impossible it is to 
fill our English schools at the present 
moment, let me take a case from the 
Commissioners’ Report. The Keport 
Bays i— — 
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“ We have endeavoured to find out the causes 
of this com ive failure, and we learn that, 
in the opinion of many witnesses, a chief cause 

foun 


is to be d in the insufficient enco ment 
of evening schools by the Education Depart- presen 


ment; and one of Her Majesty’s Inspectors 
agreed, in the view that if the Government 
encouraged such schools with more liberal 


ts they would increase in number. 
e are told in icular that evening schools 
need more om in respect both of classifica- 


tion and of subjects of instruction. The Code 
makes it obligatory on evening schools earning 
a grant that they must be examined in the three 
elementary subjects. In like manner a girl 
cannot join the evening cookery class without 
making 24 attendances at the evening school, 
and without being presented for examination 
in the standard subjects. This requirement. is 
said to deter many girls from attending the 
cookery classes.’’ 


What we ask from the Board of 
Education is greater freedom. I do 
not know whether my hon. Friend the 
Member for Flintshire is correct or not 
when he says that the present special 

ants are sufficient. At all events they 
might be divided among more subjects. 
Ata Conference of the Recreative Even- 
ing Schools Association, held in this 
House, it was resolved— 


‘¢ That the following subjects be added to the 
list of specific or class a in the Code ;— 
(a) for girls—laundry work, household needle- 
work, including making, mending, and (bd) for 
boys—designing, modelling, wood-carving, or 
other hand work ; (c) for boys and girls—drill- 
ing and calisthenic exercises, surgery, and such 
subjects, industrial and others, as in the opinion 
of the locai managers, are rendered necessary by 
the special needs of the locality ; that on the 
subject of cookery a grant of 2s. for 20 attend- 
ances be given, instead of 4s. for 40; that these 
subjects may be taught in classes irrespective 
of standards; that the present restriction of 
the number of additional subjects to two be 
abolished, and that instead of English being 
@ necessary additional class subject, that the 
selection of such subjects be left to the local 
managers; that the three R’s be no longer 
compulsory for those evening scholars who have 
passed the fourth standard or are over 13 years 
of age.” 
I do not feel disposed to take up the 
time of the House further, but I me I 
may elicit many opinions from hon. 
Members sitting on both sides of the 
House. But I will most earnestly im- 
— on the Vice President of the 

ouncil the desirableness of carrying 
into effect the recommendations con- 
tained in the Report of the Royal Com- 
mission, the folly of making the three 
elementary subjects compulsory, and the 
necessity for greater freedom. The 


local managers should have the option ! 


HU . Hayes Fisher 
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of submitting subject schedules to th® 
Board, and I would even ask for mor® 


money, because I do not think that the 
t grants are sufficient. I trust 
that my right hon. Friend the Vice 
President of the Council, who I feel con- 
vineed concurs in the spirit of this Re- 
solution, will be prepared to give prac- 
tical effect to the opinion it Tesses, 
which I believe to bethat of the House 
generally. We may not be able to 
correct the evil under which we are 
suffering for the present generation, 
but we may do much to improve the 
mental and moral condition of their 
children, who will form the next genera- 
tion. 

*Mr. HOWELL (Bethnal Green, 
N.E.): I do not think it needs any 
argument from any quarter of this 
House to impress the Government with 
the absolute necessity for taking this 
subjectin hand without further delay. 
Of course, the Government may have 
some difficulty in dealing with the 
matter. Itmay be supposed that the 
Government will have to find more 
money in order to carry out the plan 
suggested by my hon. Friend ; but that 
question, I think, has already been 
answered. We are now losing a great 
dealof money which is set apart for 
education simply because we do not 
spend a little more for the purpose of 
perfecting the system. I have had 
something to do with this question for 
some years. The hon. Member for 
Flintshire has referred to the me- 
morials which have been sent to 
the Prime Minister and the Educa- 
tion Department. Those memorials 
have been most numerously signed by 
large and important bodies of men who 
are spchatianillg: engaged in the work of 
education like our “Board Schools and 
other educational establishments, and 
from other bodies who are engaged in 
trade. Perhaps I may be allowed to 
refer to some of the letters which have 
come into my possession, and here let 
me say that out of something like 
4,000 different bodies who have been 
addressed on the subject, not more than 
seven or eight absolutely refused to 
sign the memorial, and even in those 
cases the refusal was only because 
there was a feeling that some of the 
details contained in the memorial could 
not be carried out, or they were not pre- 
pared to endorse them at the moment. 
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The secretary of a large Trade Society 
mumbering nearly 30,000 members 
writes:—“I have got the petitions 
agreed to by my council and sent in as 
directed.”’ Other large Trade Societies 
and a Seciety representing a considerable 
body of miners write in similar terms. 
Working mens’ clubs all over the 
country have sent in Memorials. Almost 
every body appealed to has unanimously 
signed the Memorial, and only in a-few 
cases has there been any hesitation 
about oneortwo details. I think that 
this fact ought to encourage the Govern- 
ment to take the matter in hand and see 
whether — cannot be done to 
as it forward. The unanimity which 

been manifested in this House to 
night ought to encourage them for once 
to throw aside Party politics and agree 
upon something which is to benefit 
future generations. So far as com- 
pulsion is concerned I am afraid there 
are a great number of persons to whom 
compulsion is absolutely necessary, and 
although it is right and proper that a 
child should honour and obey his 
parents, yet it is also right that parents 
should do their duty by their children. 
If parents fail to do their duty the 
State ought to step in and compel 
them to do it. Ina great majority of 
«ases, no compulsion would be required, 
especially if. a proper curriculum of 
education is provided. It will be my 
duty to-night to take the chair at a 
very popular institution in London—the 
Polytechnic. The way in which the 
children are attracted to that institution 
at the present moment and the way in 
which they are taught is perfectly 
marvellous. I have had the pleasure 
of going through the rooms and of 
seeing the system of education carried 
on there, and it was most gratifying 
to witness the large number of young 
persons who evince a desire to attend the 
evening classes. I am not quite sure 
that Iam accurate, but, as far as I can 
remember, the Secretary told me that 
the applications to go into the school 
are much greater than the facilities for 
accommodation can make provision for. 
I went into one of the classes where 
lessons were being given on geography. 
The lessons were made as attractive as 
possible by the aid of the magic lantern, 
and Iam perfeetly satisfied that a con- 
siderable amount of sound and useful 
information can be given to children in a 
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way to excite their interest and attention. 
If we can by any means ide some- 
thing in our schools that will be 
attractive to the children, and keep our 
pre and girls away from the music 
and other haunts—I was going to 
say of vico—but at any rate where vice 
abounds, I think we shall have done a 
great deal of good. The most important 
thing is to keep the children under good 
influences between the ages of 12 and 16 
or 17. When they leave school at about 
12 or 13 years of age and go back to 
poverty-stricken homes,in some cases 
where vice is in the ascendant, how is it 
possible for a child to resist the 
evil influences that are brought to 
bear upon him? Keep the child under 
the influences of school for two or 
three years longer, and you will find that 
the better side of his nature becomes 
trained so that he is able to resist the 
evil influences even of a bad father and 
mother. I know plenty of instances 
where it is being done now. Cases have 
come under my own knowledge where 
the drunken habits of the parents have 
been resisted by the voluntary absti- 
nence of the children, and where the 
children have left home and gone into 
other institutions of their own accord. 
I think we should do something to 
encourage that state of things all over 
the United Kingdom. I am quite in 
favour of extending the age of children in 
elementary schools, but I would not 
curtail the age. In very many cases the 
school-house is a much brighter and more 
comfortable place than the home, and I 
am in favour of getting them there at the 
earliest possible moment. The hon. 
Member for Flintshire spoke of Liver- 
pool as a town with which he is better 
acquainted than London. I know both 
towns very well, but London much 
better than Liverpool; and I must say 
that of all the towns where it is neces- 
sary for something to be done it is this 
great Metropolis, with its nearly five 
millions of inhabitants. I am quite 
ared to pay tribute to the London 
hool Board for having done its best, 
under difficult circumstances, to give 
encouragement to voluntary education, 
and to bring the children into the 
schools. I sincerely trust that the Go- 
vernment, if they cannot see their wa: 
to bring in a measure themselves, will 
support any measure that may -be 
brought in by the hon. Member for 
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Flintshire, so that something may be 
done this Session to commence this great 


work. 

*Sm R. TEMPLE (Worcestershire, 
Evesham): Irise once more to pay my 
tribute of approbation to the philan- 
thropy of the hon. Member for Flintshire. 
I have done it so often that hon. Mem- 
bers may think I am painting the lily. 
Nevertheless, I entreat the . to 
remember that, although there is a 
general consensus of opinion upon the 
abstract propositions of the hon. Mem- 
ber for Flintshire, the statements which 
have been made are of an academic 
character, and that a certain amount of 
wee application isnecessary. There- 
ore, with the permission of the House, 
I propose for a few moments to offer a 
running commentary upon the remarks 
of the hon. Member from a Metro- 
politan point of view. The hon. Gentle- 
man said that he would not attempt to 
press the Resolution to a Division. I 
am afraid that, however he might feel 
disposed, he could not do so under the 
Rules of the House. Nobody, however, 
challenges the expression of opinion 
contained in the Resolution. The hon. 
Member says that it is desirable to esta- 
blish continuation schools all over the 
country. I suppose that nobody denies 
that proposition. It is one of those 
propositions which nobody can deny. 
To the various Memorialists mentioned 
by the hon. Member I would say, ‘‘If 
that be your opinion, why do not you act 
up toit?” Now, I amthankful to the 

roposer and seconder of the Resolution 
or the tribute they paid to the efforts 
made by the London School Board. The 
fact is that while outside society is 
memorializing, and the House is de- 
bating, the London School Board is 
acting: we are men of action. There 
may be some Boards who are not doing 
as much as they ought. I have no objec- 
tion tothe hon. Member’s (Mr. 8. Smith’s) 
strictures being addressed to them, but 
I do claim exemption on behalf of 
that great Corporation which I have the 
honour to represent, the London School 
Board. The hon. Member for Bethnal 
Green (Mr. Howell) said that for a long 
time the evening classes in London, as 
elsewhere, were failures. That descrip- 
tion cannot be applied to the evening 
classes which now exist. The evening 
classes in London are not all they might 
be, but they are already something very 
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considerable, and therein I ly 
acknowledge the assistance co- 
operation we have received from the 
various societies which are arsed 
evening classes. Reference been 
made to the term “education.” Let me 
ask hon. Members what is meant by 
education ? I am sure some listeners 
would gather from the es of 
certain hon. Members that the speakers 
think education consists in the imparting 
of knowledge, and that such knowledge 
as is afforded by the system of elemen- 
tary education may pass in at one ear 
and f° out at the other. That — be, 
but I am anxious to remind hon. Mem- 
bers that education does not consist of 
knowledge alone. There are in our 
elementary system influences of a morab 
character; there are the disciplinary 
and humanizing influences and the re- 
collections of our school buildings in 
contrast to the misery and degradation 
of some of the children’s homes. These 
things are not forgotten—they last as 
memories through life. Then the hon. 
Member for Flintshire said a great deal 
about our children running wild about 
in the streets. What he said may be 
very true as regards the evening, but I’ 
submit it is not correct as regards the 
day. Judging from the hon. Gentleman’s 
speech, one would suppose that the chil- 
dren of the Metropolis are running wild 
about the streets at all hours of the day. 
That is really not the case,and I am sure 
the hon. Gentleman will admit it, because 
in the very next breath he spoke of 
children being treated too much as wage 
earners. If it is so, it is impossible that. 
the children can be running about the 
streets in the day time. It is the fact 
that children are apt to run about wild 
in the evening, and this is one of the 
greatest of the many reasons for the es- 
tablishment of continuation classes.. 
Agaiu, the hon. Gentleman spoke of 
arents being neglectful of their chil- 
ren. There is unquestionably another 
side to the question. There are parents. 
who are neglectful, but there are others. 
who pay attention to their children in a 
manner which makes them examplesto alk 
classes of society, and these parents are 
to be found amongst the very poorest 
classes in the Metropolitan area. It is. 
my duty to constantly inspect the chil- 
dren of the poorest classes in the poorest: 
schools in the poorest of the 
Metropolis, and I am therefore able to 
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declare that for one mother who neglects 
her children there are scores who 
manage somehow or other to send their 
children decently to school. Mothers 
who themselves are starving manage 
somehow to keep their children in some- 
thing like physical condition; women 
hardly able to afford decent clothing 
for themselves contrive to send their 
children respectably clad to school. 
Only this week I have seen, in the 
t of London, cases which 

came under the category. Such parents 
certainly deserve every praise which can 
be bestowed on them. The hon. Mem- 
ber seemed to think that in London and 
in our great industrial centres the chil- 
dren are uncared for, and he alluded to 
the care taken of children in Berlin. 
Any outsider listening to the hon. Gen- 
tleman would suppose that little or 
nothing has been done in London to 
bring the children into the educational 
fold. Will the House be surprised to 
hear that at this moment, within the 
Metropolitan area, there is a house-to- 
house visitation, so that no child of any 
class, sort, or condition of life can pos- 
sibly escape education? Every ohild i 
accounted for. Even the children 
who sleep out under arches are 
brought up before a Committee of the 
Board and sent either to a reformatory 
or an industrial school or a truant 
school. There is not a child who 
escapes going to school so many times a 
= What is the average attendance ? 
ore than four-fifths—more than 80 
per cent—so it is really not just to our 
countrymen, and to our organization, to 
indirectly imply that the children of the 
humbler classes are uncared for. Then, 
the hon. Member drew moving pictures 
of the sorrows and the miseries of 
England, and attributes them all to the 
want of education. Iam sure the House 
will say that the statement of the hon. 
Gentleman was tinged with exaggeration. 
‘No, no!”} If it was not, the hon. 
tleman’s remedies, the extension of 
the age of compulsion from 11 to 18 
years, and the establishment of continu- 
ation classes for children up to 14 and 
15 years, are very small remedies for 
such a wide-spread and deep-seated a 
i Either the disease is ex- 
a or the remedy is insufficient. 
en, the hon. Member spoke in very 
complimentary terms of the elementary 
school teachers in Germany, and drew, 
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as I understood him, a comparison be- 
tween the German teachers and the- 
teachers in England generally, some-- 
what unfavourable to the latter. But 
the hon. Gentleman is not the only 
Member of the House who has tra- 
velled. I am myself a traveller—per- 
haps a greater one than he; and I assert: 
that our teachers—certainly those in 
London and in great centres like Liver- 
pool and Birmingham—are a very highly 
trained and competent body of jee 34 
Our teachers, whether male or female, 
have a great deal of force of 
character, power to command, and 
aptitude for enforcing discipline which 
cannot be surpassed by the teachers 
of any nation in the world. After 
all these very powerful descriptive 
passa the hon. Gentleman pro- 
seul to develop his plan, which 
really amounts to this—that the 

riod of compulsory attendance should 
e somewhat prolonged, and that every 
child should be obliged to pass a higher 
standard than that which is now made 
obligatory. Neither I nor any educa- 
tional authority would have any ob- 


s | jection to these proposals, provided only 


that the le will stand them. L 
cciinenseslaaie hon. Gentleman to say 
that while parents on the Continent of 
Europe are willing to let their chil- 
dren remain at school for a long 
time without earning wages, British 

arents insist upon their children earn- 
ing wages at a tender age. Now, in 
justice to my country, I should like to 
point out that, with respect to the labour 
of women and children in factories, 
England compares most favourably with. 
all other nations. 

Mr. MUNDELLA: Not children. 

Sir R. TEMPLE: I speak subject to- 
correction, but that is certainly my im-- 
pression. Then the hon. Gentleman 
spoke of our infant schools in terms of 
dispar ent. He seemed to think 
that children ought not to go to schook 
till five years of It is commonly: 
admitted all over London that the'in- 
fant schools, in which children are- 
brought into training from three to five 
years of age, are the means of diffusing 
a blessing upon the people. The infant 
schools are very popular with the- 

arents. My right hon. Friend the Mem- 
for Sheffield (Mr. Mundella) will 
admit it is far more to. induce 
universal attendance between three and. 
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five years of age than it is in the subse- 
-quent period of life. I am sure that if 
po hon. Member for Flintshire were to 
inspect some of our Infant Schools in 
London, see the little children going 
through their Kindergarten exercise, 
and notice the tender maternal care 
taken of the children by the head and 
assistant mistresses, he would admit that 
our Infant School system is one of the 
jewels in the educational crown. Then 


the hon. Member alluded to the stan- | b 


dard to be followed for evening classes. 
I heartily agree with him although here 
again I think he spoke in somewhat 
too severe terms of what he called the 
getasiy of the Education Department. 

e thinks the curriculum is unattractive. 
That is admitted to be the case by every 
person who has had anything to do 
with the matter, but on previous oc- 
easions I have stated in the House that 
‘the School Board of London is not at 
all at fault. We find ourselves ham- 
pered by the regulations of the Edu- 
-eational Code and have repeatedly drawn 
‘the attention of the Education Depert- 
ament to the matter and prayed for relief. 
We were told relief could not be afforded 
pending the Report of the Royal Oom- 
mission. That Report has been pre- 
sented ; we are still without relief, but 
we trust that the New Code will enable 
us to make our classes thoroughly at- 
tractive. But when the hon. Member 
for Flintshire spoke in such interest- 
ing and eloquent terms of the singing, 
¢alisthenics, musical drill, and the like, 
I thought he was drawing a picture 
of what is going on at this moment 
under the School Board for London. 
‘This special instruction is actually being 
given all over London. Inasmuch as 
allusion has been made to my late 
colleague, and still my friend, Mr. Heller, 
may I inform the Hovse that he was for 
many years Chairman of the Evening 
Classes Committee under the London 
School Board. Something has been 
said about the cost of the evening 
classes not exceeding 15s. per scholar. 
I think that is certainly sufficient ; the 
work is being done now in London 
‘for that sum. More than half the 
‘cost is received from fees, and that 
receipt is to us a very essential part of 
the system. I apprehend the hon. 
Member for Flintshire would put the 
whole charge on the public, cither upon 
the rates or the Treasury, or upon both 


Sie R. Temple 
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in combination. The hon. Gentleman 
made a very inentinguiry. Howis 
the staff to provided? He rather 
depr:cates the ordinary day school 
teachers being nog pon in the evening 
schools, but may I remind him that by 
so employing theday school teachers, we 
effect a great economy, and economy, 
surely, is a very essential element in the 
calculation. It is a most expensive thing 
to employ teachers for this work alone; 
esides, I cannot admit it is impossible 
for day school teachers to do the work. 
The work for the teachers in Board 
Schools is not excessive. Ss Oh, oh a 
It begins at 9 o’clock and goes on ti 
i2 o'clock; then there are two hours’ 
recess, and afterwards the school is open 
from 2 to 4.30, possibly on some occa- 
sions to 5 o’clock. [Mr. Prcron: Then 
there is evening work and preparation 
of pupil teachers.] The preparation of 
pupil teachers has nothing to do with 
the matter, in London at least, and 
considering the elementary nature of 
the instruction and high educational 
qualifications of the teachers, it is 
not a fact that the teachers have 
much in the way of preparation over 
night to undergo. As a matter of fact, 
many teachers do give private instruction 
in the evening. I assure the House we 
shall not find the slightest difficulty in 
getting clever and physically strong 
young teachers, both male and female, 
to take charge of the evening classes, 
and in this way saving a great deal of 
money to the public revenue. Lastly, I 
must urge the question of finance. At 

nt our educational charges are as 
lange as the people can bear. The school 
rates and taxes are becoming highly 
unpopular, and there is the greatest 
danger that if the rates are enlarged to 
any appreciable extent, education may 
become unpopular and a great move- 
ment put back. I entreat all friends 
of the evening class system to to 
make the cost as small as: possible. 
We, educational men, thoroughly re- 
cognise the soundness of principles enun- 
ciated to-night—namely, that instruction 
should not end at 12 or 13 years of age, 
but that a child having learned not only 
knowledge but moral discipline—havin, 
also been educated in habits of thrift 
temperanee—may come under the bene- 
ficial influence of continuation classes 
for a certain number of evenings in the 
course of the year. 
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*Sm LYON PLAYFAIR (Leeds, S.): 
The hon. Member for the Evesham 
Division (Sir Richard Temple) com- 
meneed by saying he was about to 
paint the lily; but I think, before he 
ended his speech, he had so besmirched 
the lily that there was little of its lustre 
left. He endeavoured to show that my 
hon. Friend the Member for Flintshire 
(Mr. 8. Smith) had brought forward an 
impracticable or useless scheme. I quite 


_ agree that we must take care to satisfy 


the country that the proposed expen- 
diture will not be ai But a 
my noble Friend and those who support 
him contend, is, that the expenditure of 
the country upon education which is 
now getting very large, is an unproduc- 
tive expenditure, that we are wasting a 
large portion of our expenditure by 
not continuing the education of our 
children when they leave our elementary 
schools with a taste for further know- 
ledge; that the little knowledge they 
gain is quickly rubbed off in the wear 
and tear of life, and is of little use in 
their future career. My hon. Friend 
contends that unless you proceed with 
the children’s education you are wasting 
the treasure and resources of the nation. 
I recollect years ago, when we first 
began to seriously take up the question 
of education in the House in 1870, and 
for years afterwards, we found that very 
few indeed—not 30,000—children went 
into the higher Standards and received 


. an education that was capable of being 


continued in after life, and experience 
showed that unless a child passed Stan- 
dard 4, in a few years amid the wear 
and tear of life, the whole value of 
education was gone. But do not let us 
depreciate what we have done. Since 
then we have done a at deal 
in education. Very few children now 
pass through our schools who do not 
pass the Fourth Standard, which, 
in all towns except Bradford, is now 
the standard for labour. Do not 
let us depreciate what we have done 
since 1870; we have done much. 
But we have still a great deal left 
to do. As my hon. Friend has 
shown by statistics, the great bulk of 
the pupils come out of the schools at the 
age of 12, and I would ask hon. Mem- 
bers to consider what knowledge our 
children would in our own 
position of life, and with the advantages 
we have, if they were turned out at 12 
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of age to take in the battle of 
life. Eves with pen children there 
cnapbeae bs pgs armour of 
ow. ‘or the struggle ; but what 
ean the children of the poorer classes 
¢t at 12 years, but a thin veneer of 
earning that, unless continued and 
strengthened, can ‘be of little effect in 
after life? It is because our educational 
expenditure is unproductive, because so 
much of it is wasted ; it is in order that 
the children we have taught up to the 
of 12 may continue their education 
that Evening Schools, Science and Art 
Classes, and Technical Schools are pro- 
posed. I do not wish to pose as a 
py but in the discussions upon the 
ill of 1870 I pointed out that the night 
schools would become a complete failure 
under the Act, because they were de- 
signed to give elementary instruction 
to neglected children, but gradually 
as your children became educated 
night schools ought to have been 
made higher. schools, useful and -attrae- 
tive continuation schools, where children 
could learn the use of hand and eye in 
preparation for pursuing the industrial 
arts of life. We did not do that; and 
the night schools went dragging on in a 
system of mere verbalism, which the 
children do not care for and find no 
advantage in, and now are in the miser- 
able condition of having an attendance 
of only 30,000 in all England. I have 
always regretted the division between 
the Scotch and English educational 
systems, because Scotland does not get 
the advantages England has, nor Eng- 
land the advantages of Scotland. So 
completely separated are the two Ad- 
ministrations that here in England you 
do not know what is going on in Scot- 
land. What has been done there with 
night schools is, they have been con- 
verted into higher schools, and the 
result is that the attendance bears that 
proportion to population that 60,000 or 
70,000 would represent in England. I 
support the Resolution of my hon. 
Friend, and do so in a much broader 
sense than he does. I think continua- 
tion schools are excellent if you have the 
sense to make them attractive to the 
growing intelligence of youth, for the 
training of hand and eye unencumbered 
by verbalism, opening two new gates 
of knowledge—sight and touch. They 
make the scholar very much more in- 


telligent, and much mure useful in life , 
’ 
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but more than that, I look upon these 
schools as the means of inducing chil- 
dren to go still further; that they 
should not lose their time, but go on to 
the Scionce and Art Schools—supported 
with so much expenditure and with so 
much usefulness—and the Technical 
Schools of the future. And here I would 
like to ask the Vice President what has 
happened to the Technical Education 
Bill which has been mentioned in two 
Queen’s Speeches, and which we are 
all anxious to see become a reality? 
For three years a Technical Education 
Bill has been before the House, and 
twice it has been promised in the Speech 
from the Throne, but we do not yet 
know what particular Bill is to be laid 
before us. As leading to the Science 
and Art Schools, and the Technical 
Schools, I want to see these continua- 
tion schools established. I regard this 
as a matter of urgent national interest. 
We see competing nations spending 
their treasure to a far greater extent 
than we are, and spending it without 
stint, to create a trained intelligence 
among their workmen. We are not 
accustomed to rely on all expenditure 
from the central authority, nor do I 
know that Technical Education should 
rely on State support, but we ask the 
Government to show us how they will 
allow localities to spend for themselves 
as well as what aid they will give in 
order that our present educational ex- 
penditure may not be wasted, as now it 
is, in part from want of these schools. 
With this view I thoroughly support 
the Kesolution of my hon. Friend, only 
considering it a road to a much higher 
and more important education, which 
will put us in a position to give that 
intelligent training to our working 
classes which will enable them to keep 
their position in the competition of the 
world. 

*Mr. YOUNG (Christchurch): I ask 
the indulgence of the House not only 
because this is the first time I have 
trespassed on its time, but because I have 
had something to do with boys in the 
early years after they have left school, 
and also because I may express views 
upon this question that may not meet 
with great tavour in any quarter of the 
House. I have nothing to say against 
the principle of evening schools; every- 
one, I suppose, is convinced that when 
our children leave school at twelve or 


Sir Lyon Playfair 


Evening 
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thirteen years of their education is 
by no means complete, and I would be 
—— to agree with the hon. Member 
or Flintshire in extending the time of 
compulsory attendance at day schools to 
thirteen years. But that is not the point. 
we are discussing to-night. I believe 
that these continuation schools wonld do 
much to give a higher education to our 
children, that they would enable that 
education to be completed, and I am 
quite prepared to admit that between 
the ages of 13 and 16 is just the 
time when the mind begins to ex- 
pand and to appreciate the instruction 
offered. No doubt, to a certain ex- 
tent, higher education has been neg- 
lected in this country, and, in con- 
sequence, foreign nations have been 
running us close if they have not been 
outstripping us in the industrial race. 
But what I do object to in the terms of 
the hon. Member’s Resolution is the use 
of the word ‘‘ National.” I am quite 
aware of the importance attached 
to this by many hon. Members, who 
think that not only elementary but 
higher education should be controlled, 
supported and directed by the State. 
But I must protest against the unlimited 
adoption of this principle in regard to 
higher education without very careful 
consideration. We know very well the 
large appetites of many hon. Members 
and of some right hon. Members, too, 
for the expenditure of public money 
for educational purposes, and as a . 
‘National system of evening continuation 
Schools”’ means in the first place a sys- 
tem supported by the State we may well 
ask with somealarm what limit:sto be put 
upon this doctrine of National support ? 
Whatever the state of our National 
finances may be, I think, we ought to 
pause before taking action that may 
tend to check the responsibility of par- 
ents for the education of their children, 
and discourage those voluntary agencies 
which have done a certain amount vf 
good in the past and are now doing a 
great deal more to supply what is lack- 
ing ia this respect. Education is a very 
important matter, no doubt, but there 
are many other important and necessary 
things not provided by the State; food, 
clothing, shelter, medical attendance, 
these are all matters of primary impor- 
tance, but individuals are left to obtain 
them for themselves and their families, 
or to get them from those who will sup. 


Continuation Schools. 
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ply them. No doubt, an exception was 
‘made in the caseofelementary education, 
but I do think we ought to pause before 
extending that principle to an indefinite 

ree. As a matter of fact these 
evening schools as has been pointed out 
by the hon. Baronet (Sir R. Temple) do 
exist to a great extent, and what exists 
in London may very well be extended 
to other large towns in the country, and, 
indeed, it is admitted on high authority 
that there is hardly a large town where 
Technical Schools do not exist, and 
where provision is not made for educa- 
tion in science under the Science and 
Art Department. It may be true that 
the ordinary night schools are not 
so well attended as they might be, or so 
well as they were attended some years 
ago. Why? I should like to quote 
Dr. Paton who has already been refer- 
red to by the hon. Member for Flint- 
shire, and he is an authority who I 
know will be by those who 
take an interest in this subject. He was 
examined before the Royal Commission 
on Elementary Education, and he said the 
whole system of education at the day 
schools was suchas to deter boys from 
attending evening schools, and when 
they have — the exemption stan- 
dard they fling up their caps and cry, 
“‘Catch me going to school again!” 
It is the principle of compulsion to which 
I take principal objection in reference 
to this ffotion. It has been introduced 
in the case of elementary education, and 
there are a good many people whothinkit 
has not been altogether a success. You 
have a gigantic staff to compel attend- 
ance at a cost of £30,000 a year in 
London, and there is an opinion, that 
has penetrated even the London School 
Board itself, that this compulsion has 
not been worked altogether satisfac- 
torily, and has not been productive of 
the happiest results ; and now you pro- 
pose to extend this principle to chil- 
dren of more advanced age, whom 
it would be still more difficult to 
bring into school. We may be asked 
to look at the Continent, and, of 
course, we there see the eye sce 
principle introduced. Why, there is 
one place where the lads working in a 
large factory for 12 hours’ daily are 
made to attend evening school up to the 
age of 18, but I should like to know 
whether the people of this country are 
disposed to sanction the introduction of 
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such a principle on any large scale here ? 
I do om tolieve they would, and I 
should be sorry if they were. It is all 
well to refer us to the Continent, 
but I do not think we are bound 
slavishly to imitate Continental models 
when we know that our habits and 
character are so very different from 
those of other nations. I think it would 
be a fatal mistake to adopt a system of 
compulsion in higher schools just be- 
cause it has been adopted and been 
found to answer among other nations. 
Boys leavé school now, say, at the age 
of 18, and most of them go to work of 
some kind, and some of them work long 
hours; they come home tired in the 
evening and want rest. Now, set up 
classes for these boys which shall be bright 
and attractive, and invite them to come 
in, and you may be doing them a benefit 
just at the time when it will be most 
advantageous to them. But compel 
them to attend, and you make that di 
tasteful if not odious to them, which 
should be a pleasure and a boon; you 
are cramming them with knowledge 
with the effect often of permanent 
injury to the health; you may possibly 
turn out a very superior wage-earni 
machine, but it is at the expense of al 
the higher qualities of the man—and 
the woman too. I may seem 20 years 
behind the time, perhaps, but I believe 
I express the opinion of a certain 
number of the working classes and of 
a good many of the shinnty over-bur- 
dened tax and ratepayers, and some 
of the best friends of education, who will 
agree with me when I say that the cast- 
iron method of thrusting knowledge 
down the throats of the people is not 
the real way to promote the cause of 
education in the highest sense—that, 
however important it is to have the 
working classes instructed in science and 
art, as well as the ordinary branches 
of knowledge, there is another side 
to their nature which ought not to be 
left out of account—and that by this 
constant and evergrowing interference 
on the part of the State in matters 
of individual and family concern, you 
are doing your best to destroy that spirit 
of freedom, self reliance, and self respect 
which have helped to make our nation 
what it is. 
*Mr. F. 8. POWELL (Wigan): I 
have felt it my duty to make many 
visits to schools in manufacturing 
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towns, and I have given some 
attention to this subject. If . the 
hon. Member for Flintshire will al- 
low me to express an_ opinion, 
I think he iaben too gloomy a 
view of the condition of our town popu- 
lation. I do not believe he gerates 
in the slightest degree the condition of 
things in the town of Liverpool, and I 
confess as a Lancashire man I look with 
the greatest regret and the deepest 
sorrow on the condition of Liverpool. 
The reason for it I think is not far to 
fetch. You have in the great city of 
Liverpool no occupation for girls or 
women. If you pass from Liverpool to 
one of our great manufacturing towns, 
say Wigan or Bolton, you find the whole 
of the population that in Liverpool 
would be running about the streets, a 
source of anxiety and discredit to all, are 
in Wigan and Bolton occupied day after 
day in the on factories of those towns. 
I do not think that anything is gained 
by exaggeration in this matter. I believe 
on the contrary, that a cause is greatly 
weakened when statements are made 
which do not stand the test of severe 
examination. I do not believe myself— 
the hon. Member for Flintshire will 
pardon my friendly criticism— that 
there are three millions of people in 
the country on the edge of pauperism ; 
T cannot think that a tenth of the entire 
population of England and Wales are 
atthe door of the workhouse. I think 
in that as in his more general state- 
ments the hon. Member is not sup- 
ported by facts, and in his inferences 
as gone beyond the truth. With re- 
ference to the popular opinion in favour 
of some movement of this kind, there 
was one omission in the speech of the 
hon. Member for Flintshire. Durin 
the last few weeks an important cm 
representative body of churchmen, who 
met to consider how the National Church 
can bes! discharge its duties, passed an 
emphatic Resolution in favour of asystem 
of continuation schools. I think itis only 
due to my co-religionists to say what 
they are doing in that particular. I think 
the real argument in favour of the hon. 
Member’s proposition is that laid-before 
the House by the right hon. Member 
for Leeds (Sir L. Playfair). We have 
@ gigantic machine, a system of the most 
elaborate character, teachers trained 
with the greatest care and accomplished 
in their art; we have millions of chil- 
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dren gathered together, and yet we allow 
them to be removed from this most care- 
ful and elaborate method of instruction 
just at the time when they are begin- 
ning to take advantage of it. Of thie 
there is no doubt, and the more the case 
is rested on a a the more it 
will be supported and the more speedi 
the ‘oon Mill be settled. Ido not “ 
the slightest degree believe that the 
education of our young ‘children begins 
too soon. It is a delusion to think 
that the infants collected in the schools 
are subjected to a paiaful process of 
instruction until their lives are made 
unhappy and school hours a period of 
misery; On the contrary years 
spent at school are happy years, and the 
hours passed in our schools are hours of 
enjoyment to young children and am 

the happiest hours of a child’s life. 
need not describe the- scene in an infant 
school as I have often witnessed it; 
anyone who cares to do so can visit 
a school, and after he has done so 
I am sure he will agree with me. 
But the real difficulty is the age at 
which children leave school, and 1 may 
mention a remarkable circumstance 
which has a bearing upon this point. 
It is a fact that now in some of our 
manufacturing towns children 
through the standard which gives cham 
exemption from school attendance at so 
early an age that they are not allowed 
to enter upon factory labour. This) is 
the almost incredible condition of things, 
and shows how machinery does occa- 
sionally get out of order. The effect ie 
that many of these children pass 12 
months or more in a condition of idle- 
ness: the bye-laws of the School Board 
cease to have effect, because the standard 
is passed, but the Factory Act remains in 
operation, and the boy is not permitted 
to work. Sochildren idle away a yeur 
or more of the most precious years of 
their life, because parents are unwilli 

to continue sending them to-school, an 
compulsory attendance has ceased. 
Another fact to be borne in mind is the 
“assay reluctance of magistrates to en- 
orce the bye-laws when a parent who 
does not attend as he ought to the edu- 
cation of his child is summoned before 
the magistrate by the School Board or 
School Attendance Oommittee. The- 
mother comes forward with a story not 
always true, which excites sympathy, 
the case is dismissed, and thus the efforts 
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of o school —— to — 
attendance are discouraged. 

schools have comparatively failed, ue 
some years ago I had a correspondence 
with some clerical friends, who expressed 
regrets in regard to the decay of these 
schools which were fast ripening into 
despair. They have been conducted 
in a half-hearted fashion, rather to the 
prejudice than the advantage of edu- 
cation. They have failed, because of the 
nature of the subjects taught; because 
successive Governments have made in- 
judiciousrequirements, and because of the 
difficulties of securing an efficient teach- 
ing staff. I confess 1 do not think we can 
expect day school teachers to add night 
teaching to the labours of the day. 
In the case of London I believe teachers 


in elementary schools are free from the 


necessity of instructing pupil teachers. 
In my judgment, to require a teacher 
who has been at work during school 
hours to also instruct pupil teachers is 
to subject these teachers to an excessive 
amount of pressure. Whether you can 
supply deficiencies by means of a 
voluntary staff, or whether you might 
accomplish your object by exempting 
teachers from half their day labour 
when they engage in night school 
teaching, I will not venture to say, but 
I do say that it is quite impossible for 
teachers to do both, and there should be 
no attempt to induce a teacher to conduct 
a night school us well as a day school. 
As to compulsion, I confess that my 
opinion—an opinion formed, with con- 
siderable regret, under the pressure of 
observation—is that we are at the edge 
of a period when there will be an ob- 
jection to compulsion on the part of 
parents, just as there has been a reluct- 
ance on the part of magistrates to carry 
the compulsory law into effect. I 
deeply regret so retrograde a condition 
of public opinion. Some years ago I 
catback in an education campaign 
with a strong feeling against compul- 
sion. I argued against it before large 
— of working men, and I 
ound, to my great surprise, that my 
arguments were not weil received by 
the working men. [I arrived at the con- 
clusion on which I have acted ever since— 
namely, that working men are in favour 
of compulsion, and that it is our duty 
to press on them in a friendly spirit that 
which they believe to be, and that which 
we know to be, an advantage and boon 
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to them. That being the case, I think 
we ought to be very careful lest we 
the movement too far. Ido not think 
it would be prudent-in the interest of 
the continuation schools to make them 
compulsory. There are two difficulties: 
which meet; and the first one is 
the fatigue of young persons after the 
day’s labour. Sometimes the school’ 
may not be near the home—it may be 
very far distant. Some of the 
factory workers walk a considerable dis- 
tance to their factories, because the 
labour of the household is not exclu- 
sively factory labour, and the young 
see have to seek their livelihood as 
st they can, often at a distance from 
home. And, secondly, you have that 
which I believe to be a most valuable 
duty on the part of our young girls, and 
that is, assisting in the management of. 
the household. That I always regard 
as a technical education of the most 
valuable character, and I do not think 
the House will act with wisdom—and I 
am sure it would not act with mercy and 
consideration—if it were to pass a com- 
pulsory law to prevent the young women 
of our working classes from assisting 
their mothers in the management of the 
home. I think, Sir, these remarks are 
quite sufficient to show that the time 
for compulsion has not yet come, and 
that we ought to be most tender and 
careful how we advance in that direction. 
There is one further remark I would 
make, and that is that I do not think 
that sufficient recognition has been given 
to work actually done. If you come to 
our town—I am speaking now of the 
North of England, with which, by this 
time, I hope I have some acquaintance 
—you will find that some of our schools 
are well occupied at night. You will 
find various classes under various names 
to young boys and young women. 
Sometimes there is a certain degree of 
technical education, sometimes there is 
some debating society, sometimes there 
is some music taught of a more or less 
valuable character, sometimes there 
are lectures given on subjects of deep 
interest, and, altogether, there is far 
more to continue oto | abo these 
oung persons as they me more 
Tavanéel in life than might be thought 
by some who have not carefully investi- 
gated the subject. There is one other 
int in which I think we do 
indulge in too much depreciation. 
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and that is, when we do not fully acknow- 
ledge the abilities of our teachers, 
believe we have in the teachers of our 
elementary schools a most splendid class, 
‘both of men and women. I ought to 
know something of them, having to do 
not only with schools, but also with 
some of our great training institutions; 
and I believe, if there is any class more 
‘than another which is elevated by a 
sense of duty and who pass their lives 
in devotion to their work, it is the 
‘elementary teachers of this country. I 
am quite sure that those who conduct 
this education in the training colleges 
are most anxious to develop that 
education in such manner as the country 
may require. It was only the other 
day I had an opportunity of making in- 
‘quiry from a gentleman who is com- 
petent to give advice on such a matter, 
and he said that he feels assured 
‘that our training colleges at this moment 
are in such a state that it would be easy 
to engraft upon them any amount of 
technical education that the Government 
might propose. I feel we are indebted 
to the hon. Gentleman opposite for 
bringing this matter before the House. 
‘The discussion will have been of service, 
not only to the cause but to the country, 
and though to-night no definite result 
may arise from the Motion owing to the 
tules of the House, yet the cause is 

ing advanced, the way is being pre- 
gered and the day is coming when a 

efinite result will follow and be a great 
benefit to those whom we desire to 
advance by these discussions and these 
-organizations. 

*Mz. GEO. DIXON (Edgbaston, 
Birmingham): I thank the hon. Mem- 
ber for Flintshire for the admirable 
ananner in which he brought before the 
House the subject of evening schools, 
and I listened with the greatest pleasure 
‘to the speeches which followed. There 
have been criticisms upon matters of 
-detail, and upon some side issues, but 
it is quite evident that, upon the main 
point, the House, so far as can be 
gathered, is in favour of the Motion. 
But it is not merely this accidental 
-debate in the House of Commons which 
shows the progress which this question 
vhas made. We have been told by those 
who ought to know that in the country 
there is a strong feeling in favour of the 
establishment of these evening schools— 
in fact, that the feeling is unanimous. 


Mr. F. 8. Poweli 
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Now, Sir, as having long been con- 
I! nected with School and their 


management, and as having been chair- 
man of a School Board in one of the 
provincial towns, I may claim 
to have a practical knowledge of this 
important question, and of the difficulties 
in the way of ing out our wishes. 
That difficulty lies exclusively with the 
Education Department. By a slight alte- 
ration in the Code, the power which 
is now sought for could be given 
in a moment. The Education Depart- 
ment would willingly make the altera- 
tion I believe ; T believe it desires it, 
but behind the Department is the Trea- 
sury. And it is the duty of the Head of 
the Treasury to resist the expenditure 
of the public funds unless the 
ible case is made out. Now, I do 
ope the Treasury will come to the con- 
clusion that the strongest case is made 
out, a case sufficiently strong for them 
to act, when there is such evidence as 
has been brought before the House to- 
night, and when you find that the 
working classes, who are seriously 
affected, are the most anxious to have 
this alteration. Now, what is the 
alteration required in the Code, in 
order that our object may be attained. 
At the present moment the Code insists 
that is is essential that children 
attending the evening schools should 
be taught the Stan and unless 
they are they cannot be taught any addi- 
tional subject. None of those subjects 
in the Science and Art Department which 
they are so eager to learn, can be learnt 
unless they go through the drud 
of learnin e three ‘‘ R’s,’’: which in 
many and the most important cases 
they have already learnt in the elemen- 
schools, and are perfectly familiar 
with. Now, Sir, if that condition were 
to be withdrawn from the Code, our 
wishes would be granted. We ask for 
no more additional contributions from 
the State than those claimed from 
the Science and Art Department. No 
doubt we should be glad to have 
additional grants, and we shall here- 
after ask for them. There is at 
the present time a literally burning 
feeling in favour of giving that kind of 
teaching which educates the hand and 
eye in the use oftools. All desire that. 
And, if that were given in evening 
schools, there would be no grant, for it. 
But while we should be glad to have 
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that grant, it is not so essential as what 
we have asked for—that the simple 
alteration should be made in the Code 
of not morn, Me children who attend 
evening schools going through standards 
which many of them have already learnt. 
I believe the reason why this condition 
has not been withdrawn is because the 
Education Board has not become fully 
sensible of the fact that the country de- 
sires its withdrawal. The working men 
are very desirous of having these night 
schools, and are anxious that when the 
manufacturers receive young persons 
into their works they should insist on 
their going to night schools, so that they 
might learn the art or science connected 
with their trade. But there are no 
such schools to go to, and therefore the 
working men and the Trades Unions 
insist on the necessity of establish- 
ing them. We have one very good 
school in Birmingham, but our large 
towns are extending over such enor- 
mous areas that one school does not 
suffice. We have established recrea- 
tion classes, but they do not cover 
the ground, and we are obliged to 
rely to a great extent, if not mainly, on 
volunteers, who, for the most part, are 
ladies and gentlemen who have not had 
experience of the work, and who have 
to be trained to it; and who, when they 
have acquired knowledge and ability, 
find their task so enormous a strain 
upon them that they may fall away 

e consequently have no confidence in 
the continuance of these voluntary 
efforts. In the legitimate demand we 
are now making we have behind us the 
whole of the people of this country, and 
I do not see how the Government or 
the Education Department can justify 
resistance to it. Tf the Schoo] Board be 
not the proper body to entrust the 
power to, then let the power be given 
to some other body. What we want is 
that the thing should be done. My 
own impression is that if the power 
were given to the School Board by a 
simple alteration of the Code we should 
find that the local authorities would 
promote these schools to a very large ex- 
tent, and in a very few years experience 
will show what the wants of the com- 
munity may be. The expenditure at 
the commencement would be compara- 
tively small. The Government would 
be afraid of any great addition to the 
general cost of education ; but I would 
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urge on the Government the importance 
of this question of increased education 
to the working classes, believing that 
the cost, even if it were for the moment 
to appear great, would be trifling com- 
with the enormous advan 
that would be derived. The working 
men earnestly beg that you will supply 
them with that educational help which 
they have not hitherto been able to get. 
This has been from no default on their 
part ; it is because the schools have not 
been there for them to send their chil- 
dren to. When a boy leaves an elementary 
school at 13 years of age he has not 
acquired any knowledge of the art or 
science of the work he will have to do in 
after life; of this he knows almost 
nothing, and in many cases absolutely 
nothing; and the parents all say, ‘‘ Let 
us have the means of sending these 
children to a night school, where they 
can get the information they require.” 
It is not necessary that they should go 
every night in order to acquire this 
technical education; attendance two 
nights a week for a couple of hours 
would be sufficient. I trust that, what- 
ever he may do in connection with this 
important matter, the right hon. Gentle- 
man will receive from me the assurance 
that, in any steps he may take in this 
direction, he will have the whole of the 
people of the country enthusiastically 
behind him. 

*Mr. J. G. TALBOT: I think that 
every Member of this House, without dis- 
tinction of Party, has every reason to be 
thankful to the hon. Gentleman who has 
brought this important question forward, 
and in the few remarks I shall offer I | 
desire to express a general approbation 
of the Resolution. I am very ee that 
this debate will not end in a Division, 
because, if it were, my right hon. 
Friend below me might have felt him- 
self compelled to have voted against it, 
lest the Government might otherwise 
have been committed to this particular 
course. The hon: Gentleman who in- 
troduced this discussion has referred to 
the recommendations of the Royal Com- 
mission upon which I had the honour 
of sitting last year on this subject. 
Now, in my opinion, there is considerable 
necessity for caution with regard to 
compulsion in conncection with attend- 
ance at night schools. As to the neces- 
sity of continuing education after the 
usual school age there cannot be two 
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opinions, and all the hon. Members who | Question 58,336— 

have spoken have agreed on that point. | «And perhaps even more to country schools, 
The difficulties are two: first in regard | because of the long distances and the unfre- 
vo compulsion, and then in regard to ex- | quented lanes they would have to passf— 


pense. Oompulsory evening classes 
would be especially objectionable in the 
rural districts. For my own part, I am 
strongly in favour of every encourage- 
ment being given to the establishment 
of evening classes ; but I think that the 
principle of compulsion ought not to be 
applied. There are two chief objections 
to these schools being made compulsory, 
especiaily in the rural districts; in 
the first place it would interfere 
with the labour market, because boys 
who have been working in the fields all 
day, can hardly be expected to attend 
classes every evening; and, in the next 
place, the difficulty with regard to girls 
would be even greater. On this point 
Archdeacon Barber, for 12 years Dio. 
cesan Inspector in the Diocese of Oxford, 
when before the Royal Commission, was 
asked (Question 49,779)— 

“‘ Should you be prepared to say whether you 
thought it a feasible plan to require compulsory 
attendance in evening schools?—A. I should 
hardly think that it was feasible.” 


Question 49,780— 

‘That must apply specially to rural dis- 
tricts?—A. Yes.” 
Then the Rev. F. Synge, who was ap- 
pointed by the Education Department 
to the Norwich district in 1869, and has 
been there ever since, and was made 
Chief Inspector of the Eastern Division 
in 1886, was asked (Question 58,330) — 


‘¢ You would not think it desirable that there 
should not be evening schools?—A. I think 
that some of the most useful of the evening 
schools, are those which it would be impossible to 
inspect and assessgrants for fairly, and that they 
do their work much better, being free from all 
Government restrictions.”’ 


Question 58,334— 


‘We have had a considerable amount of 
evidence before the Commission very strongly 
in favour of much greater encouragement 
being given to evening schools; and it has 
sometimes been suggested to the witnesses that, 
though they might be comparatively easy for 
boys, they would be very difficult to organize 
for girls, owing to the necessity for caution as 
to their being out late at night?—A. I think 
that it would be exceedingly difficult to 
organize them so that they would not be a 
greater evil than good.” 


Question 58,335— 


‘*Would you apply that remark to country 
a as well as to town schoois?—A. Yes; 
s0.”” 


Mr. J. G. Talbot 





Those who know anything about rural 
districts will admit that to compel 
children over the age of 13 to attend 
evening schools would be nothing less 
than insanity, and, in fact, it could 
not possibly be done. A system of 
compulsory attendance at evening 
schools must apply equally to both 
sexes, and the House, before it comes to 
a decision, must carefully examine the 
question as it affects the girls. I believe 
the universal feeling of the Royal Com- 
mission was that it was absolutely 
impossible to enforce compulsory attend- 
anceat night schoalson girls. Of course, 
it is comparatively easy for boys in great 
centres of industrial occupation to be 
compelled to attend, but when you come 
to deal with rural districts the physical 
difficulties in the matter are exceedingly 
great. The districts are scattered, and it 
is almost impossible for boys who have 
been at hard workin agricultural pursuits 
during long hours to be compelled to 
attend night schools. I therefore hopethat 
the House will not be led away by philan- 
thropists to enforce a system of compul- 
sion, which, if pushed too far, ht 
have a disastrous effect in alienating 
public feeling in rural districts and pro- 
ducing a re-action which we might have 
to deplore. And then, too, there is the 
matter of expense. When the right 
hon. Gentleman the Vice President of 
the Education Department and the right 
hon. Gentleman the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer come to address themselves 
to this subject they will have to make 
up their minds to dip their hands pretty 
deeply into the taxpayers’ pockets. In 
the first place, the existing staff of 
school teachers will not be adequate for 
the additional labour which will be 
involved. I do not say this as an argu- 
ment against continuation schools, but it 
is a matter which the House and the 
country should deliberate upon before 
rushing too hastily into this work. I 
hope, if we undertake the work, it will, 
indeed, be organized on a_ liberal 
scale; I am not speaking from a 
pecuniary point of view only, but as 
against that system of payment by 
results, which is universally denounced 
by the best friends of education, 
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and which will be specially to be 


deplored if it is lied to evening 
schools. I think Her Majesty’s In- 


spectors, instead of looking to see if the 
schools pass given dnsdarte, should, in 
the case of evening schools, see that the 
schools are kept —— order, that the 
young people are y improving them- 
selves, that the apparatus is satisfactory, 
and that the schools are doing good 
work. Do not let us, in fact, 3 tied 
down to that miserable system of 
earning so much money by so many 
passes, which is the bane of the day 
schools. An hon. Member suggested 
that it would be economical to em- 
ploy the day teachers in the evening 
schools. No doubt we should there- 
by spend less money, but we might 
exhaust our material ; and I do not think 
it would be wise to trust to that means 
of supply alone. I congratulate the 

House and the Government on the tone 
of the discussion. 

*Mr. W. F. LAWRENCE (Liverpool, 
Abercromby): I can add little that is 
fresh or new to that which has been 
said, but I venture to address the House 
as an hon. Member fully alive to the 
importance of the subject. The hon. 
Member who introduced this matter has 
entitled himself to the thanks, for many 
years, of the people of Liverpool by his 
liberal hand and his liberal thoughts, 
and Iam quite certain that I express 
the feeling of my constituents in extend- 
ing to him, on their behalf, thanks for 
bringing this matter forward. Two hon. 
Members have referred to the squalor of 
the City of Liverpool, and those who do 
not know may think that, in some 
measure, its squalidity is owing to the 
want of action on the part of the School 
Board or of the Corporation. Now, I 
speak in the knowledge of many hon. 

embers when I say that the educa- 
tional authorities of Liverpool are fore- 
most in the educational battle, and also 
that the great Corporation of that city 
has been foremost in extending sanitary 
improvements throughout its length and 
breadth. The hon. Member who intro- 
duced this matter referred to the 

ualor to be found in the City of New 

ork, and he attributed it, in a great 
degree, to the foreign element introduced 
from outside quarters. I think he would 
have been equally accurate if he had 

one on to state that the squalor of the 
Sity of Liverpool was also, to a large 
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extent, attributable to the outsideelement 
brought into its borders. classical 
history we read of a certain people who 
were doomed to pour water into vessels 
without a bottom, and sometimes I think, 
when I look round the streets and courts 
of Liv ol, with which I have been 
intimately acquainted all my life, that 
the authorities of Liver, are very 
much like those unhappy people, who. 
after all their efforts, find that a t 
deal still remains to be done. I Bosh 
approve of the Motion before the House, 
and perhaps I do so more cordially 
because it keeps clear of details ; but I 
think that, even about the details, there 
will be a large amount of common agree- 
ment, and when the question comes to 
be reduced into practice, we shall find 
hon. Members on both sides of the 
House combining to further the better 
instruction of our children who are 
growing into men. I cordially approve 
of the proposal to extend the school age 
of children, and I am quite in favour 
of promoting continuation schools, 
which, I feel convinced, will 
do a great deal to bridge over 
that time when children are turned 
loose from their regular schools to enter 
on the battle of life. It seems to me 
the real cruz of the whole thing is the 
matter of compulsion. I myself would 
strongly deprecate trying to compel these 
children to go to the evening schools. I 
believe, with the hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Oxford University, that, 
whether it be in rural or in urban 
districts, compulsion is practically im- 
possible. You can neither punish the 
child by imprisonment or fine for play- 
ing the truant from evening schools, nor 
can you punish the parent who, because 
the child does not come back after work, 
is unable to send him to school. I 
therefore think that the compulsion 
would break down, and that it would be 
a thousand pities that it should be tried. 
We have been told that, in the City. of 
London, at least £20,000 or £30,000 is 
spent yearly on compulsion; and the 
hon. and gallant Baronet, who so ably 
represents the London School Board in 
this House took to his Board great 
credit for the way in which they swept 
the streets of London. But if I may 
make a remark, I should say that in the 
Bermondsey district the streets are by no 
means adequately swept of waifs and 
strays. Indeed, I think compulsion 
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works very indifferently in the South 
and South-East of London. Then, 


again, in connection with this matter of 
continuation schools, the question of 

mditure must be very carefully con- 
po A I am perfectly ready to spend 
a considerable sum toward the further 
promotion of the education of those on 
whom we have already spent money; 
but it must be remembered that in the 
upper classes a vast amount of private 
money is wasted by well-intentioned 
parents in sending boys to school and 
college who had better have gone to 
work, and I submit that the State is not 
justified in sending a large amount of 
money on children over the age of 14 
years, unless those children show, by 
their zeal in coming voluntarily to 
school, and by making some small 
payment, that they are worthy of the 
expenditure which the State is asked 
to incur for them. I am quite prepared 
to give each child who shows a desire 
for increased knowledge some oppor- 
tunity of improving himself. The hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Flintshire 
spoke a great deal of the squalor and 
misery that arise from the neglect of 
parents, and he attributed it to many 
causes; but to my mind he omitted the 
one underlying cause of that misery and 
sorrow which exists among our people, 
and it is the indiscriminate manage- 
ment of the Poor Law system, 
which for centuries has done so much to 
demoralize the character of our people. 
I think, by a strict administration of 
the Poor Law, the miseries of our people 
would be greatly alleviated. And now 
let me return for a moment to the 
question of the condition of Liverpool, 
with a view of showing that the 
illiteracy is due to the outside element. 
After the Election of 1885 some very 
interesting statistics were published, and 
from these it seems that in the Toxteth 
Division, which is represented by 
the hon. Gentleman the Under 
Secretary for the Colonies, there were 
only 12 illiterates; in the Everton, 
which is the largest division in the city, 
there were only 17; in my own division, 
a representative division in the 
heart of the city, combining all sorts 
and conditions of men, there were only 
89; but in the Exchange Division, 
where the Irish element largely pre- 
dominates, there were 339 illiterates, 
while in the Scotland Division, repre- 
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sented by my brilliant coll e, with 
whom I too often have to ‘aiffer—and 
this, too, is a very small division of the 
city—there were no less than 426 
illiterates. Now, I need not point a 
moral from this; I think it is sufficient 
to show that the squalor of Liverpool 
is not owing to laches on the of 
the authorities, but that it is due 
largely to the introduction of that out- 
side element which it would be 
inhospitable for us to refuse to receive. 
*Mr. HALLEY a pica eee 
shire, Spalding) : agree that we 
should not approach this question from a 
Party standpoint, but with the sole desire 
to alleviate the condition of our more 
unfortunate countrymen. I approve, in 
the first place, of the pro to raise 
the age for compulsory attendance at 
our national schools, but I should like 
to point out, as the representative of an 
agricultural district, that hon. Members 
who sit for urban constituencies can 
scarcely have any idea of how great the 
pressure is upon the poorer classes, when 
the children are taken away from their 
homes at atime when they might earn a 
large proportion of the w earned 
by the family. A child of 12 or 13 
can, perhaps, earn half-a-crown a week. 
Well that may seem a trifling amount to. 
some people, but perhaps it is 25 per 
cent of what the parents earn, and see 
how much it represents of added comfort 
for the entire family. In my own con- 
stituency the common wage of the agri- 
cultural labour is 2s. a day. How in 
the world a man, his wife, and five 
children can pay rent and find food, 
clothes, and firing on 12s. a week, aswell 
as pay school fees out of the miserable 
pittance is a problem I have unsuccess- 
fully tried to solve. Therefore, while I 
am strongly in favour of increasing the 
school age, I am glad that the parents. 
will be allowed an alternative, for I 
believe it would be infinitely more ad- 
vantageous to the poor parents as well 
as to the scholars themselves to keep. 
children at school between the ages of 
12 and 15 years, with an attend- 
ance sufficient to keep them in touch 
with their educational surroundings, 
than to insist on a close and regular at- 
tendance for a single year. I hope that 
the parents will ave this opportunity 
given them. An hon. Member opposite 
said it was impossible to expect children 
who spent their days in the field in agri- 
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cultural pursuits to attend evening 
schools under a system of compulsion. 
But why not introduce the system of 
half-timers? Why not let the boys go 
to work in the morning and rest during 
the afternoon? They would then come 
fresh to their educational studies, which 
would have a charm for them after their 
half-holiday. I have done a good deal 
of voluntary work in evening schools in 
London, and I know how difficult it is to 
overcome the natural drowsiness of boys 
coming into a heated atmosphere from 
the fresh air after a long and hard day’s 
work. As to the expense of the compul- 
sory system, it has been said that £20,000 
is spent yearly in sweeping the streets 
of London of the waifs and strays. But 
that is a mere bagatelle, when you 
come to remember that there is a popu- 
lation of five millions to deal with. I 
do not wish to make this a Party ques- 
tion; but when hon. Members opposite 
hold up their hands because an increase 
of expenditure is proposed in connection 
with national education, I would point 
out that there is no difficulty in finding 
millions when we want to increase the 
Navy and add to the Army Estimates. 
We ought not to be alarmed at a little 
increase of expenditure on our schools. 
That outlay is, in the long run, abso- 
lutely productive, whereas the money 
spent on the Army and Navy is not; 
indeed, the latter only increases the 
class dependent on the labouring com- 
munity, and abstracts wealth from the 
population andimpoverishes thecountry, 
while the money spent upon the educa- 
tion of the people makes them better 
wage earners and wealth producers. It 
is a matter for congratulation that while, 
since 1870, the amount spent on educa- 
tion has increased, the expense of pau- 
perism has decreased and the number of 
criminals has diminished. In other 
words, we have forced open the door of 
our elementary schools and have com- 
pelled the children to goin, but in doing 
30 we have closed the door of the gaol 
and the workhouse to them; and this is 
a distinct economic advantage, if we look 
on it from no other point of view. With 
regard to the pauperism that now actu- 
‘ally prevails in our midst, hon. Gentle- 
‘men opposite appear to have under- 
estimated the amount of it. My hon. 
¥riend who introduced the Motion 
stated that he believed the pauper 
population of this country to be some- 
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thing like three millions. Well, I am 
afraid that this pauperism is double the 
number at which he set it. Instead of 
the number being only three millions, I 
— it is nearer six millions. I 
onot regard the pauper population as 
only those who, at any one given mo- 
ment, are in i of pauper relief. I 
maintain that if the condition of a 
man is such that last year he was 
a pauper, and that he is looking 
forward to being a pauper again next 
year, he is in that state of abject fear, 
misery, 7 gee dread, doubt, and 
difficulty which necessarily classes him 
amongst the paupers. If you ‘find 
statistics which show that when a 
man’s life comes to an end he has no 
alternative but to be classed with the 
paupers, I maintain that that man 

elongs to the pauper class. I hold in 
my hand some statistics compiled by 
Mr. M‘Dougall, Vice Chairman of the 
Manchester Board of Guardians, accord- 
ing to which it appears that there are in 
the City of Mandiccler, living in a state 
of actual pauperism, 10°88 per cent of 
the entire population. But that is not 
all. The number who actually die in 
the workhouse, or in receipt of parish 
relief, is one in every 5°84; that is, 
more than 17 per cent. of the popula- 
tion die under the shadow of the work- 
house at last. It seems almost in- 
credible to think that when you have an 
audience before you of 1,000 people in 
the City of Manchester, you can say 171 
of these people will die in the work- 
house, or at the time of their death will 
be in receipt of workhouse relief. I do 
not take at figures merely on the 
statement of Mr. M‘Dougall, Vice 
Chairman of the Manchester Board of 
Guardians, but I refer to one of his 
authorities — namely, the Registrar 
General’s Report for 1579, and I 
find there that in public institutions, 
including workhouses, infirmaries, and 
public lunatic asylums, the deaths re- 
corded were equal to 10°1 of all the 
deaths in the whole of England and 
Wales. This does not include those 
who died in receipt of outdoor relief, 
nor the many more who die as bene- 
ficiaries at home, and in hospitals of 
benevolent and philanthropic institu- 
tions. Therefore, it is indisputable that 
beyond the 10 per cent of the popu- 
lation which die in the workhouse and 
other instiutions, those who live in 
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er but escape the workhouse at the 
end of life are also very numerous. 
This reveals a most miserable state of 
things, and I am glad my hon. Friend 
has brought forward one aspect of this 
case of pauperism, and has made an 
effort in one direction of relievin 

it. 
have the far-reaching effect and influ- 
ence which he expects. There are 
many disintegrating causes at work. 
Education alone will not be enough to 
relieve us from the miserable position 
in which we are placed. I look to other 
social efforts. look forward to the 
time when workhouses will be done 
away with, and we shall have work- 
fields and workyards where those now 
driven totheso-called workhouse can earn 
a livelihood. I look forward to the time 
when men and women, having a larger 
share of the wealth they create, will be 
released from the necessities and troubles 
which now surround them, and will 
gladly contribute to the education of 
others, as we now insist that they shall 
share better educational advantages 
from the State. 

*Tuz VICE-PRESIDENT or THE 
OOUNCIL (Sir W. Harr Dyxz, Kent, 
Dartford): I will not detain the House 
by enlarging on, or dealing further 
with the sad and gloomy topics which 
the hon. Member who has just sat down 
brought under our notice. I do not 
admit the correctness of his figures, or 
the accuracy of the conclusions he has 
drawn, and I cannot help thinking that 
he seems disposed to paint the shadows 
rather too darkly, and to admit too little 
sunshine into the picture. I would 
rather go back to the more pleasant 
aspect of the case. So far as I am 
concerned I am sure there is no Mem- 
ber in the House who feels the difficulty 
of the — that I have the honour 
to hold than I do, or the inadequacy 
with which I fill it. If there is any- 
thing that can encourage a man in my 
position, it is the candid and generous 
treatment I have received on all sides of 
the House, and if I disagree from some 
ot my friends and their conclusions it 
will be in no hypercritical or conten- 
tious spirit, but in an earnest desire to 
carry out the object of the hon. Mem- 
ber for Flintshire has in view in 
bringing forward the Motion. It 
is rather difficult to deal with 
the formal Resolution on the Paper, be- 
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cause it is partly shadowed or accom~- 
panied by a Bill; and between the two- 
there is some divergence. The Resolu- 
tion refers to those who leave day 
schools early; but the hon. Member, in 
his speeeh, contemplates schools for ex- 
day scholars of from 12 to 16, and for 
those who have passed the exemption 
standard. The hon. Member 
that the last standard may be taken in 
the continuation school; but I am 
strongly of opinion that there would be 
something hazardous in breaking u 
day-school life. If you fixa pres 
of exemption, you ought to secure that 
the education is completed in the day 
school. If I had any doubts on the 
= beforehand, they have been con- 
rmed by the debate. The State has a 
right to demand absolute security for 
the value of that for which it pays, and 
I think we have had ample indications 
in this debate to show that if the edu- 
cation in the last standard is confided 
to night schools the security as to that 
standard will be of an illusory character. 
The day-school education should be 
completed at the day school, from which 
the continuation school should be kept: 
uite distinct. The hon. Member for 
iverpool gave a gloomy picture of 
neglected children in large towns; but 
the hon. Member appeared to be carried: 
away by his enthusiasm, for, go where 
you will, to town or agricultural district, ; 
there is a general concurrence in the» 
statement that children are now better- 
fed, clothed, cared for, and educated than, 
they were 10 or 12 years ago. Thehon. 
Member has quoted the City of Liver- 
1 with which he is well uainted, 
ut I maintain that the condition of 
things there is exceptional, and that 
people of the knowledge and common 
sense of Members of this House who are 
constantly travelling and visiting the 
large centres of the country will confirm: 
the view I have just expressed. I can 
speak confidently in this matter of the 
condition of the children of the wage 
earning class in the agricultural districts 
of Kent. And, Sir, when the hon. Mem-. 
ber presents to the House his gloomy 
picture of the state of these unfortunate 
neglected children in our large towns: 
I would appeal to something stronger : 
and more material than our own obser- - 
vation and experience, I would appeal . 
to the statistics of crime—for, after all,. 
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has anything of truth in it, it means 
infant crime. If these vast numbers of 
neglected children which he pictured are 
constantly running about the streets by 
night, contaminated by everything evil, 
I ~ 4 it can only lead to one ible 
result—namely, infant crime. t is 
the main result of the statistics? They 
amount to this, that since Mr: Forster’s 
Act of 1870 was passed our population 
has increased by one-fourth, and in 
spite of that increase that our juvenile 
crime is to-day exactly half what it was 
in 1870. I think, therefore, that the 
hon. Gentleman opposite has painted 
the picture in too deep and fervid a 
colour. There is perfect unanimity as to 
the object in view. The House of Com- 
mons is unanimous on the subject, and 
the Royal Commission unanimously 
reported in favour of encouraging the 
system of evening and continuation 
schools. I shall, no doubt, be asked 
what is the view of Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment in the matter. In reply to 
this inquiry, I am obliged to contest 
much that has been said as to the actual 
ao of our evening school system. 

any gentlemen, in referring to that 
system, have dealt only with the bare 
figures as they appear in connexion with 
the grants paid by the Education 
Department ; but that is an altogether 
fallacious view to take. It ignores the 
vast amount of good that has been done 
by voluntary effort and in other ways. 
The minority ce gg of the Commission, 
in dealing with this question, was 
strongly in favour of extending the 
system of continuation schools. Yet 
they concluded with some very remark- 
able observations — that while they 
thought the State, through the Educa- 
tion Department, should help these 
schools as much as possible, and while 
the local machinery of School Boards 
should also be directed to their improve- 
ment and extension, 

“We are of — that this is a branch of 


education in which we must endeavour very 
largely to. enlist voluntary activity and co- 


To my mind, taking the view I do of 
the existing state of things—that is a 
very encouraging sentence—and, in view 
of that, I should like to point to another 
sentence in the Minority Report, -in 
which the Commissioners allude to the 
sy stematizing of science and art schools, 
the expansion of mechanics’ institutions, 
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and other agencies. From the first da 
I entered the Education Department 
have given most earnest attention to 
this question, and the first motive which 
induced me to introduce a Technical 
Instruction Bill was that a vast number 
of youths and others would, under the 
operation of such a measure, be attracted 
to evening classes. In addition to the 
voluntary agencies to which I have 
alluded, the Recreative Evening 
Schools Association is doing a vast 
amount of good in our large towns, and 
there are also the Science and Art classes. 
I often think it is too much the fashion 
to ignore the extraordinary amount of 
good which these classes are doing. In 
making these observations I am not 
pleading against the Motion, nor against 
any assistance the Government can give 
to continuation schools, but simply 
— out what is being done by the 
ience and Art Department, and 
showing the extraordinary increase 
which is yearly going on in connection 
with these classes.. At the April, May, 
and June examinations in 1888, the 
number of Science Schools examined 
was 2,036; and up to November last 
the number of applications sent in by 
schools for forms in the present year 
has been 2,212, showing an increase in 
one year of 200 schools. Take the 
number of students in the schools. 
In 1888, the number of students was 
113,000; and in the Estimates for 
1889-90, the Department Estimates for 
125,000—an increase of 12,000 scholars 
—and a proportionate increase is antici- 
pated in the Art Classes. These figures 
show that a vast movement is every 
year going on in connection with these 
classes at the expense of the Exchequer. 
As regards evening classes, there is a 
growth of something like 8 per cent. 
this year, and there is an increase in 
the number of students receiving 
instruction in additional subjects 
There is another very important element 
which, I think, we ought to consider in 
dealing with the question, and that is 
the one the hon. Gentleman opposite 
has referred to, technical education. Iam 
glad my right hon. Friend has appealed 
to me on it, and I hope that before the 
end of the Session he will appeal to me 
in still more harsh terms if nothing is 
done. I am most anxious to carry the 
Bill dealing with that subject, and 
although it is not distinctly mentioned 
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in the Que-n’s Speech, my colleagues in 
- the Government are equally anxious to 
see the measure . There are one 
or two difficulties in the way, but I hope 
we shall be able to surmount them; 
and, so far as I am concerned, I will 
leave no stone unturned to deal with 
the question in the present Session. 
Something has been done to remove the 
extraordinary hindrance which has 
hitherto Deen placed in the way of 
evening schools by the stringent require- 
ment of the Department as to elementary 
subjects. It has been discovered that 
the sooner this restriction is removed 
the better will it be for the evening 
schools and for the cause of education. 
It has been stated that if this hindrance 
were removed, the 30,000 schools would 
become 60,000, and I do not regard 
that an exaggerated estimate. I am 
not divulging any Cabinet secret if I 
state that in the new Education Code 
there will be a provision whereby any 
scholar who can show that within six 
months of the time of his appearing in 
the school he has passed a certain 
standard, he will not be bothered with 
any of the elementary subjects, but will 
be free to be put in additional subjects, 
as the locality may deem necessary. I 
hold that in a question of this kind, the 
common-sense view is to leave the locali- 
ties to deal with the curriculum as much 
as possible, although with State aid it 
is, of course, necessary to have some 
security that the money is not wasted. I 
do not say these things in antagonism to 
the Motion, but simply to show that as 
far as the Government are concerned 
they are-not blind to the necessities of 
the day, and that they recognize as one 
of the chief and most urgent necessities 
of the day the advance and encourage- 
ment of evening and continuation schools 
in every possible way. As to the stan- 
dard of exemption in Elementary Schools 
I am not prepared to join issue with 
hon. Members. It is a very large and 
important question affecting not only 
the educational future of the country, 
but the labour market. The one com- 
mercial centre most affected by the half- 
timers— Bradford—resents most strongly 
any interference with the present stan- 
dard of exemption. I have here a 
memorial from the school authorities 
in Bradford which, referring to the 
= Gentleman’s Bill of last year, 
pcr ie 
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“ As the Bill now stands it would create an 
impracticable condition of things in Bradford if 
it did not give riseto an open revolt against the 
Education Act asa whole.” 

I quote this merely to show that the Go- 
vernment cannot introduce legislation 
without a due consideration of the whole 
subject. Then the question of the sw 

ply of teachers—one on which both the 
minority and majority of the Commis- 
sion insisted—has to be faced in any 
attempt to provide the continuation 
schools suggested. I do not agree with 
my hon. Friend the Member for Eve- 
sham (Sir R. Temple) in maset 
ing that the day teachers uld 
be employed in the night schools. 
The teachers are an already over- 
worked body of men having quite 
enough to attend to during the day. 
Again, the question of compulsion 
has to be met in any attempt to deal 
with the question in the terms of 
the Resolution before the House. The 
minority of the Commission were not 
prepared to advocate the system of com- 
pulsion. A State-aided system to be 
successful ought to be universal; and 
then there are difficulties to be met in 
suburbs and agricultural districts, where 
scholars will have to travel a great dis- 
tance. Some security ought to be pro- 
vided that the schools will be successful 
and that the children will attend. It 
has been urged, and I am of opinion it 
would be better to lessen the harshness 
and asperity of school life and adopt 
some system more likely to make the 
schools draw. But then the taxpayers 
ought to be consulted on the point before 
they are asked to put their hsads into 
their pockets. They ought to have the 
chance of asking the question, ‘‘ Where 
is education to end and where is amuse- 
ment to begin in these continuation 
schools ?’’ Then another question that 
will rise will be that of secondary edu- 
cation. I do not say whether it is right 
that the State should pay for it. or not ; 
but I maintain that if the taxpayers are 
to pay for secondary education, it is only 
fair that they should first be told of the 
new incubus to be laid upon them, I 
assure hon. Members on both sides of 
the House that any measure which may 
be introduced on the subject will receive 
the candid consideration of the Govern- 
ment; but as far as legislation during 
this Session is concerned, I must say 
that I do not think there will be much 
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-chance for it if the present rate of pro- 
gress is maintained. I should be glad 
if I could carry a measure dealing with 
technical education ; but, so far, it seems 
that the Session is to be one for Supply 
only. Independently of that, however, 
I, in my responsible { cnipenes will do my 
utmost to promote the cause which has 
to-night been advocated in the House. 

Mz. MUNDELLA (Sheffield, Bright- 
side): I think all hon. Members will 
feel we are indebted to the hon. Member 
for Flintshire (Mr. 8. Smith) not only 
for the admirable h he has delivered 
but also for one of the most useful and 
interesting debates we have had for 
sometime. I find myself in agreement 
with the hon. Gentleman in nearly all 
the statements he made. I think, how- 
ever, my hon. Friend underrated the 
enormous work already done in education, 
and exaggerated, somewhat, the results 
which we may hope to follow upon the 
establishment of continuation schools. 
How is it that my hon. Friend is able 
to draw such a deplorable picture of the 
state of our elementary education after 
18 years of work and the large expen- 
diture of money which has taken place 
during that period? It is not at all 
difficult to explain. When Mr. Fors- 
ter brought in his Education Bill 
there were 3,000,000 fewer children 
at school than there are to-day. 
Mr. Forster was so anxious to 
obtain a recognition of a standard 
for labour that when the local authorities 
came to him and fixed a Standard at 
which children should pass out of school 
and take employment, he was glad to 
accept almost any standard they 
brought, and he did in some instances 
accept a standard for total exemption as 
low as the third. But Standard IV. pre- 
vails very largely throughout the 
country, and especially in the rural dis- 
tricts. What has happened? Standard 
IV. is a standard which, when Mr. 

Forster passed the Act, was not attain- 
‘able by children until they were some- 
‘thing like 12 or 13 years of age, but now 
it is commonly attainable by children of 
10 years of age. Better the regularity 
-of attendance, better the quality of 
teaching, and the same children pass the 
Standards of education, until it has come 
to this, that clever children in large 
numbers pass the necessary Standard at 
an early age, and, especially in rural 
districts, pass out of school, There can 
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be no more wasteful system than to 
allow children to pass out of school at 
10 years of age, and forget at the time 
they are about 13 nearly all they 
have acquired at so much expense. 
The Vice-President of the Committee 
(Sir W. Hart Dyke) has expressed his 
approval of the object the hon. Member 
for Flintshire has at heart. The Vice- 
President is always courteous and 
always sympathetic, but then he has 
not always got the power to out 
his good wishes and intentions. en 
hon. Members reproach the Vice-Presi- 
dent with the pedantry of his Depart- 
ment, they must recollect that it is not 
the pedantry of the Education Depart- 
ment that is to be complained of, but it 
is the parsimony of the Treasury. It is 
no use blaming the right hon. Gentle- 
man because he does not give a larger 
amount of grant or a larger latitude tu 
School Boards, but it is the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer who is to be com- 
plained of. am glad to see the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer present, 
because I want to make a request, which 
I trust he will find it difficult to refuse. 
In 1887 the right hon. Gentleman, ad- 
dressing a large audience in the Free 
Trade Hall, C cchemae, pointed out 
how important it was that the children of 
the country should enjoy the advantages 
of technical education, and hoped the 
people would not let Irish obstructicn 
stand between them and the education 
of their children. There is no Irish 
obstruction now ; it is Treasury obstruc- 
tion. The Vice-President hopes he 
will be able to carry his Technical 
Education Bill, but he seems to fear 
delay in the House. There will 
be no deiay in the House. [Mr. 
Goscuen: Will you see to that?] 
Let the right hon. Gentleman produce 
his Bill. We have had it mentioned 
in the Queen’s Speech twice, and two 
Bills have been laid on the Table, but 
both have been withdrawn. Why? 
Because they have been condemned by 
the Liberal Unionists, supporters of the 
Government. Let us have a good mea- 
sure introduced; let us have it soon, 
and I think I can promise the right hon. 
Gentleman that it will not occupy 
many—I will not say days, but hours, to 
pass. I must say another word in defence 
of “oe work that has been done by 
the Education Department. My hon. 
Friend (Mr. 8. Smith) pointed out that 
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only 128,000 children have passed an- 
nually the VI and VII Standards. I 
agree with him that every child who 
s out of school should pass the VI 
dard, but what was the state of 
things 18 years ago? When Mr. Forster 
introduced his Bill, the number of 
children presented in the VI Standard 
in any one year was only 24,000. Then 
the VI Standard was the present V; 
there was no VI and VIL; and what 
have we done? Last year 265,000 
children were presented in the V Stan- 
dard,(formerly the VI, )and 128,000 chil- 
dren were presented in the VI and VII. 
That is a marvellous advance,one which 
must be a source of rejoicing to everyone. 
I e with a good deal of what was 
said by the hon. Gentleman the Member 
for Evesham (Sir R. Temple). The 
London School Board are doing magnifi- 
cent work in the Metropolis. They have 
done more to civilize and humanize the 
sand and wretched classes than any other 
y in the Metropolis. I hope they will 
continue in the good work, and not flinch 
because it costs another }d. or $d. in the 
rate. We are very economical whenever 
education is mentioned. Asa matter of 
fact we are wasteful, because we do not 
complete our work. There is no man of 
business would ever dream of doing his 
business as we do ours—leaving off in 
the middle and letting the part we have 
done perish because we will not furnish 
the remainder. Now, I am bound to 
say that while the Motion of the hon. 
Member for Flintshire refers only to 
night schools, the hon. Gentleman prac- 
ticaly impeaches the whole of our educa- 
tional arrangements. I think heis right, 
because the arrangements made by the 
Education Act of 1870 became obsolete 
by 1880. The Vice President has said 
that Bradford objects to any interference 
with the half-time Standard. It used 
to be Standard II, but now it is Stan. 
dard III. Will he believe that in 
Yorkshire, in Lancashire, and in the 
Midlandsthere are factory towns in which 
factory labour is important and where 
there is Standard IV for _half- 
timers and Standard VI for full-timers. 
I hope that the Report of the Royal 
Commission will not be left without 
Legislation. I trust that we shall raise 
the age of exemption throughout by law. 
With the exception of Belgium and 
Russia, England works its children 
longer hours and harder than any othér 
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country in Euro In most countries 
children cannot leave school until they 
are 14, but in England children. 
are allowed to begin work at 10.. 
Now, while compulsion is n for 
day schools, I think it very doubtful 
whether it should be applied to the 
night schools, which should be made: 
attractive. With the widest range of 
colonies in the world, we want to see 
our people enterprizing and ready to go 
out into the world rather than sit at 
home and starve. Therefore we should’ 
teach them the geography and resources. 
of our colonies. Those also who are 
intended to engage in commerce should 
have the advantage of being able to 
learn a foreign language. But, more- 
than all, what is wanted from one end 
of England to the other is technical 
education. We are told by everybody 
—by Professor Huxley, by Lord Salis- 
bury, the Prime Minister, by the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, and by others: 
—how important technical education is. 
for the people, and yet we cannot get a 
fair Bill laid on the Table. A Bill on 
that subject might be passed in less time: 
than this debate has taken. Why not 
refer it to a Grand Committee, as was- 
done in the case of the Railway Bill last: 
year? Again, I entirely agree that it is. 
of the utmost importance to maintain 
our infant schools. That is a part of 
our system of which we have reason to 
be proud. I do not believe any system in: 
Europe can compare favourably with it.. 
My hon. Friend made reference to 
Berlin, and spoke of the kind of educa- 
tion given there. When I was there: 
some three years ago, and investigated’ 
this matter for myself, I was astounded: 
to find the numbers of children who- 
attended the principal schools in Berlin. 
There is a school within a few yards of 
the British Embassy, through which I 
was told in three years 2,000 scholars 
under 17 had passed in the higher curri- 
culum adopted, and in the various indus- 
tries of Berlin they desired to follow. 
In all the 19 arrondissements of Paris, 
languages, technical education, art and 
science teaching, as applied to industry, 
can be obtained free of cost by any man. 
coming out of the street in any of the: 
schools of the arrondissements. Nothing: 
is more astonishing to an Englishman: 
than to see the sacrifices foreign nations: 
are making to enable their workmen to 
compete in the production and beauti- 
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of manufactures. The Vice- 
dent has assured us that when he 
lays the New Oode upon the Table we 
shall find in it some of the provisions we 
are so anxiously looking for, and I can 
promise him in this matter of the Oode 
that anything that appears there shall 
have not only our most careful but our 
most favourable consideration. I know 
the difficulties of his position in regard 
to payments by results. The hon. 
Gentleman opposite (Mr. J. G. Talbot) 
spoke in a tone of strong condemnation 
of the system, and is anxious that 
we should abandon it, but I am 
pi ses to hear from him, an advocate 
of the voluntary system, a condemnation 
of payments by results. I want to 
know how you are going to pay away 
millions from the Exchequer without 
having some test of the application of 
the money. The whole difficulty is a 
consequence of the voluntary system, 
whether we like it or not. You cannot 
pay into the hands of voluntary 
managers money without exacting some 
of that the money is well expended. 
ou may pay it to local authorities, 
to elected bodies over whom yon exer- 
cise supervision, but it is not possible to 
pay to private persons, however good 
may be their intentions and however 
good their management, without some 
test as to how the money is expended. 
I only hope the Vice-President will lay, 
not only the Oode, but his Technical 
Instruction Bill, upon the Table, and I 
hope it will be advanced with the least 
possible delay. He may be assured it 
will be received with the most sym- 
pathetic consideration by the House. 
Masor RASCH (Essex 8.E.): As a 
Member for an agricultural constituency 
I cannot help offering a most emphatic 
test against the bare idea of continu- 
ing compulsory educasion after the age 
of 13. In towns it may be well and 
good, but in agricultural and rural 
istricts it would be an absolute and 
complete fiasco. What the agricultural 
labourer wants, and what he has some 
ee of having, is that his 
children shall not be kept entirely at 
school after the age of 12, when they 
are able to work. Where the agricul- 
tural shoe pinches, is not in the fact of 
having to pay school pence—I believe 
the hon. Member for Spalding (Mr. H. 
Stewart) will e with me—but the 
fact that the labourers’ children are 
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taken away precisely at the time when. 
they are arene te Bi a yo 
expression—‘‘ to the iling.’”” 
To tell him that hie childvon are to be 
kept at school till the age of 23 is to- 
pile up the agony, to rs the last straw 
oe an agricultural labourer’s back, 
when he is extremely ill able to bear it. 
*Mr. PICTON (Leicester): I join: 
in the meads of praise which have- 
been so repeatedly uttered concerning 
the service done to the cause of 
Education by the hon. Member for 
Flintshire in introdncing this discussion, 
but I cannot help thinking the discussion. 
has often strayed from the immediate 
sen of the Motion the hon. Member 
as given notice of, and would have- 
moved had the forms of the House- 
rmitted. The subject of this Motion 
is the desirability of establishing a 
— of Evening Continuation Schools.. 
ow we have heard a great deal about 
the whole system of Elementary Schools. 
in the country, but we have not heard 
so much as I would have desired to 
have heard concerning the especial 
subject of the hon. Member’s Motion. 
In order to explain the point of view I 
desire to lay before the House, I wilk 
call attention to a phrase used in the 
Resolution that gives some reason for 
possible differences between Members- 
who are heartily in sympathy with the 
hon. Member and the object he has in 
view. The Motion speaks of Evening 
Continuation Schools ‘‘ where children 
who leave Elementary Day Schools at a. 
very early age may continue their educa- 
tion.”” Now we ought to distinguish 
two entirely different things; on the 
one hand real continuation schools. 
adapted to prolong the normal culture 
of children, to give them a further 
amount of knowledge and develop the 
instruction they have received at day 
schools up to the age of 13 or 14; and,. 
on the other hand, evening schools to do- 
the work left undone by day schools. 
in the case of very young children. 
These are two entirely different things. 
The hon. Member and others have re- 
ferred to evening schools carried on in 
considerable numbers by Continental 
nations, but these are schools to continue 
the education and culture children have. 
previously received, and in a measure 
perfectly received up tothe age of 13 or 
14. But the very notion of schools heldi 
in the evening in which hard-worked 
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young children of 10 or 11 years of age 
are to attend after some four or five 
hours’ manual labour during the day, 
and weary their brains with endeavours 
to master reading, writing, and arith- 
metic, is wholly foreign to any idea of 
education in any country on the Oon- 
tinent, and I wish it were foreign to 
every civilized nation. Hon. Gentlemen 
have spoken as if it were quite within 
‘the limit of human nature for 
boys and girls of 11 and 12 
years of age to go to the evening 
‘school, and there weary their young, 
immature minds after engaging in 
‘manual labour during the day. The 
~very idea of the thing is, to my mind, 
most cruel and inhuman. I would ask 
fathers of families who know what the 
burden imposed upon boys and girls by 
evening after-school lessons is, what 
they think of such a proposition? Over 
and over again we have had complaints 
of the evening study required from 
boys and girls at high schools. It 
has been asked is it wise, is it 
healthy for young children to spend 
-a8 much as two hours’ mental labour in 
the evening? I know that head-mas- 
ters and principals of girls’ schools 
have issued instructions to parents that 
for children of 10 or 12 not more than 
an hour’s evening study is desirable, 
and for older children not more than 
two. With what decency, with what 
pretence to human sympathy, can we 
propose that young and tender children 
should occupy four or five hours in 
manual labour during the day and then 
attend school in the evening? It isim- 
— that they can derive any benefit 
rom it. Therefore I cannot sympathize 
or agree with any portion of the speech 
of my hon. Friend in which, if 
I — interpreted him, he seemed 
to favour the idea that we could 
supply the defects of our system of ele- 
amentary education in allowing a short 
time at day schools by sending children 
to school in the evening. [Mr. Samvuzn 
i‘Smarx: Idid not advocate that.] I am 
sorry if I misunderstood him, but I can 
claim some justification from the terms of 
the Resolution itself—‘‘children who 
leave day schools at a very early age.” 
‘That must surely mean children under 12 
years, and, if so, I say such children 
ought not to be allowed to attend schools 
in the evenings. I deprecate that most 
earnestly, most emphatically. I am of 


Mr. Picton 


Evening 
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opinion that proper continuation schools 
are in the highest degree desirable for 
boys and girls who leave ordinary 
schools at the age a 13 . 14. “a 
very sorry that the hon. and gallant Gen- 
dlecnan. opposite (Major Rasch) should 
consider it necessary to protest against 
children continuing at school until they 
are 14. Why, as the right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Member for Sheffield (Mr. 
Mundella) says, in no European nation 
that boasts any high rank in education 
is such a thing tolerated as that a child 
should leave school before the age of 14 
unless under very peculiar circumstances, 
and I trust to see the tims come when 
no child shall be allowed to go to work 
before the ageof 14. I know it is often 
said that it is very necessary to poor 
parents that their children should 
go to work at an early age, but 
I deny it altogether. I say it is 
wholly against the interest of the 
labouring classes that child-labourshould 
be introduced so profusely as it is. It 
lowers the aaadeak of life ; it lowers the 
standard of expenses a parent is expected 
to meet, and, therefore, it. lowers the 
standard of wages. If no parent had a 
prospect of sending his child to work 
until the age of 14, the standard of 
wages would rise, for parents would 
always have to consider and have to 
regard the necessity of providing for 
their children up to that age. Itis a 
most short-sighted, unsound view to 
take of the interests of the working 
classes, that they should be allowed to 
send the labour of young, immature 
children to compete with adult labour— 
for that is mane the meaning of it. 
Therefore, so far as my remarks are con- 
cerned, I wish to deal only with proper 
continuation schools—schools for young 
people between the ages of 14 and 17, 
at which the culture they have received 
at the day schools may be continued and 
developed. So far as the Vice President 
has replied on the subject, I think we 
may congratulate ourselves very highly 
on the tone of his observations, and I, as 
having had some experience in the 
matter—I as member of the earli- 
est School Board of London for 
nine years, and for country School 
Boards after that, besides being con- 
cerned in various enterprizes for pro- 
moting culture—I say I heard the 
remarks the right hon. Gentleman 
made with the greatest pleasure. I 
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congratulate him upon recognizing, as 
he did, the re for sanebdanelp 
more elasticity in the relations between 
the Education Department and the local 
of evening schools, continua- 
tion schools, or others. I recognize 
also with pleasure the extent to which 
he approved of making evening schools 
attractive as a substitution for compul- 
sion. I do not think it possible in this 
country to apply the aes of com- 
ulsion to evening schools. I know it 
is done to some extent in Germany, but 
we have other ideas of freedom here than 
those which obtain in Germany. I do 
not think the thing is possible. We 
must make these schools attractive if 
we would bring young people into them. 
On one point I cannot help disagreeing 
with the Vice President ; i seemed to 
desire rather more supervision on the 
of the Education Department than 
is absolutely necessary. He said— 
“Of course to the Education De- 
partment must be reserved the 
ultimate decision whether the course of 
education devised for an evening school 
is wise or not.” Well, I know, if the 
Government are to grant money, they 
must be consulted, and that their autho- 
rity must have weight in regard to the 
curriculum we adopt; but I h the 
right hon. Gentleman to get rid of the 
superstition that while obscurity reigns 
outside the Department, but that 
Whitehall has a peculiarly luminous 

atmosphere. ; 
*Sirr W. HART DYKE: May I ex- 
plain? WhatI referred to was super- 
vision to see no subject was taught that 
was practically absurd. I always sup- 
there would be a liberal curricu- 

um 


*Mr. PICTON: Of course, I am un- 
ableto contravene the view urged that no 
subject which is absurd should be 
taught; but I think it is highly im- 
prdbabhe that any local authorities 
would desire to have such a subject 
taught. All I want to say is this—that 
human nature is the same in Whitchall 
or Little Pedlington, but Little Pedling- 
ton understands its own requirements 
better than Whitehall ; and there should 
be considerable room for experience— 
greater elasticity or freedom—allowed 
to local authorities in this matter. An- 
other subject referred to is the creation 
of the evening school staff to 
be employed; and, as to the cost, 
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various hon. Gentlemen have spoken 
with some fear, if all the young 
people are gathered into these schools. 
as we should Jike to see them. When 
I heard these remarks, I could not but 
call to mind those discussions upon. 
which we have recently been occupied. 
Of course I should not be in order to go 
into them, but I may refer for a moment: 
to the proposal for granting extra- 
ordi sums for naval and military 
expenditure. It seems there is no limit 
to extravagance when these destructive: 
services are concerned; but when the 
building up of our civilization, theculture- 
of our race, is concerned, parsimony and 
timidity reign supreme! I suppose I 
may not hope to live to see the x but- 
I hope it may be in the time of my 
great grandchildren, or within a few 
generations, when more money will be 
spent on schools than on the Army andi 
avy. For that end I think we ought 
to work. If money is wanted for our 
schools, and we cannot—and we ought 
not to—raise it by fresh taxation, then 
it should be economized from money 
saved out of warlike and destructive- 
expenditure. But I pass from that. 
There was considerable reason in the- 
discursive allusions that have been 
made repeatedly during the evening 
to the system pursued in our ordinary: 
day schools, and many reasons have been. 
iven for the difficulties that have been 
found in working our evening schools as- 
we should desire. It seems to me the 
chief difficulty lies in the inefficiency of 
our day school system. Itis well known 
that children do not for the most part— 
I know there are exceptions—do not 
leave the day school having passed the- 
Fifth or Sixth Standard, with any en-- 
thusiastic desire to learn more. The 
whole system has been so mechanical, 
so painful and tiresome, that all but. 
exceptional children are glad to get rid 
of school, and dread the idea ofentering a. 
continuation school. I may be per- 
mitted to refer to a principle I have at 
times enunciated when the subject of 
education has been before us, the need’ 
of moulding, of co-ordinating our whole- 
educational system into a unity—a unity 
of organic development. In this point of 
view, infant schools have been rightly 
referred to. I amsorry my hon. Friend: 
(Mr. 8. Smith) does not seem sufficiently 
to appreciate the work of infant 
schools; but I am convinced that. 
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‘in the most improved methods of infant 
school training, such as Froehel’s, we 
chave the proper system which by 
natural development could be pursued 
throughout ordinary day schools, and 
-without any detriment to learning in 
the evening schools, and it would be 
-80 attractive to the scholars that there 
would be no temptation to stay away. 
We cannot treat one part of our 
-educational system without regarding 
‘the whole, and if this leads us to appre- 
ciate the necessity for one principle 
running through our whole system, this 
discussion will not have been in vain. 
‘Though I differ from my hon. Friend on 
-some points, I cannot help congratu- 
lating him on what, I hope, will be the 
fruitfulness of the discussiou he has 
craised. 

*Mrx. pz LISLE (Leicestershire, Mid) : 
I have been very much interested in the 
debate, but I have heard very little in 
:favour of the Motion, and if it had been 
possible to call a Division I should have 
voted against the Motion. Had it been 

ssible to move an Amendment to the 
Resolution, I should have proposed it 
‘in this form— 

‘‘'That it is desirable to develop the existing 
— of education by evening schools, where 
children who have left elementary day schools, 
not before they have attained the age of 13 and 


“have passed the sixth standard, may continue 
their education.” 


Evening 


That I think would express the opinion 
of the generality of speakers this even- 
ang. The right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Sheffield made an eloquent 
speech in favour of technical education, 
but I do not think he said anything in 
favour of the Resolution. In the re- 
marks that fell from the hon. Member 
‘for Leicester (Mr. Picton) there is much 
‘with which I agree. We must all see 
the gravity of the problem presented. 
‘We see the expense of our system grow- 
ing at a fearful ratio, while we see in 
-our great cities a great amount of human 
misery. In the development of educa- 
tion lies the best influence on the future 
of the working classes. Certainly, I 
should like to see the age of compulsory 
attendance raised to 13, and no child 
allowed to leave school until he passes 
the Sixth Standard. I know the difficul- 
ties; I view the future with anxiety, 
-and I feel how sad is the picture the 
-hon. Member (Mr. 8. Smith) has put 
-efore the House. But in the exten- 
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sion of a true, sound, rational, and 
Christian system of education, I see the 
best hope for the future. Education 
leads to emigration, and in emigration 
there are the means of escape for hun- 
dreds of thousands from lives of misery. I 
do not, however, think a proposal as 
this will assist us. If the Government 
can see their way to raising the age of 
exemption from attendance at school 
and raise the standard of education they 
will do a wise and just thing ; but, on 
other hand, I do not minimize 
difficulties involved in such a —_ 
—Primum est vivere, dein philosophare— 
and our agricultural classes can scarcely 
keep their children from starvation in 
many cases, so that the benefits of edu- 
cation often seem to them to be a cruel 
mockery. However, I congratulate the 
hon. Member for Flintshire on having 
brought this matter before the House, 
as I think it has resulted in a very useful 
debate. But, so far as the Motion is 
concerned, it is certainly one I should 
have voted against, if it had been in my 
power to do so. 

Mz. ILLINGWORTH (Bradford) : 
I wish to make an explanation as to the 
position taken by the borough I have 
the honour to represent in regard to 
the representation made to the Educa- 
tion Department—referred to by the 
right hon. Gentleman—in the Memo- 
rial that was sent in in regard to the 
half-time system. I should be sorry if 
the impression were to get abroad that 
Bradford is indifferent to eiucation. 
The House will know that no town in 
the country interested itself in education 
with more zeal, and vigour, and libe- 
rality at the time of the passing of the 
Education Act of the late Mr. Forster ; 
but it should be known that nearly half 
the whole number of half-timers en- 
gaged in the textile industry of England 
are engaged in the district of Bradford. 
Bradford, therefore, is singled out in 
reference to this question affecting the 
gw industrial community. I wish the 

ouse to understand that if any arbi- 
trary or severe step is taken in raising 
the standard suddenly and inconside- 
rately, it will be the death-blow for years 
to the industry of the town I represent. 
Our machinery and the character of the 
industry carried on make it absolutely 
necessary that young people should be 
engaged in certain branches of that in- 
dustry. We havealready had a raising 
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of the standard, and I have no doubt 
‘that in a moderate time it will be possi- 
‘ble to go a step further. An hon. 
Member opposite aptly quoted the old 
proverb, ‘‘ It is necessary to live before 
‘you begin to philosophize.” Many 
people come to these towns because 
they have children. Widows come in 
large numbers because their children 
‘there can find employment. I do not 
wish to dwell upon this subject, the 
difficulty of which will be understood b 
the Education Department, but I wi 
to remove any misapprehension there 
may be as to the desire of Bradford, or 
the Bradford School Board, to do any- 
thing to hamper the cause of education. 
I congratulate the hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Flintshire on the discussion 
che has raised to-night. He has stimu- 
lated our desire to see something done 
on this question—he has done more 
than that, for he has been instrumental 
in eliciting from the representative of 
the Education Department an utterance 
pointing more to an advancement in 
education than anything we have 
hitherto had. I can only say that I 
think the House and the country 
are to be congratulated upon there 
having been an interlude of this 
kind. I can only hope that 
the Government, having listened to 
this debate, will take a somewhat 
different view from that which seems to 
prevail at this moment, which is, that 
the taxpayers are prepared for any ex- 
travagant expenditure in ships of war 
which may go to the bottom of the sea, 
and only become parsimonious when this 
uestion of education is mentioned. 
‘or a very small expenditure—only 
some £150,000—we should be able to 
offer to children of superior capacity in 
all parts of the country an opportunity 
of carrying their education further and 
of developing gifts which now lie waste, 
and I am sure the country would never 
object to the necessary expenditure. I 
trust the hon. Gentleman the Member 
for Leicester (Mr. Picton) will re-echo 
the sentiments he has expressed, not 
only to the House, but throughout the 
country, and that the country will force 
on this and other Governments the 
conviction that when they are asked for 
something like liberality and breadth in 
the consideration of this educational 
problem it will not do to be at all 
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forward the Measure foreshadowed by 
the right hon. Gentleman opposite, for 
which the country is panting, I agree 
with the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Sheffield (Mr. Mundella) 
that it will be received on all sides with 
real unanimity. 

*Mr. CONYBEARE (Cornwall, Cam- 
borne): I desire to congratulate hon. 
Members generally, on the tone of this 
debate and on the fact that the dis- 
cussion has not been altogether left to 
this side cf the House. But, whilst I 
am content to join in the general chorus 
of self-congratulation, I am bound to 
say I have asking myself while I 
have been listening to the latter part of 
this debate, how far there is any 
prospect of solid results arising 
out of it. I am not sure that the 
hon. Gentleman the Member for Brad- 
ford has not gone a little too far in 
eulogizing the right hon. Gentleman the 
Vice-President of the Council for the 
speech he has made, not that I have 
anything to find fault with in the speech 
of the right hon. Gentleman, but I am 
bound to say that I do not see that what 
he said advances much the cause of those 
evening continuation schools, whose 
establishment we are advocating this 
evening. It seems to me thatthe speech 
of the right hon. Gentleman, the Vice- 
President of the Council, really amounts 
to no more than this, that he will intro- 
duce certain alterations in the code 
which will tend to facilitate the — 
of the existing evening classes, an 
that, if allowed to do so by his colleagues, 
and if time permits, he will introduce 
and a Technical Education Bill. 
I should have been glad if the right 
hon. Gentleman could have seen his 
way to have suggested other alterations 
in the law, which would not have tended 
to raise our evening classes to a higher 
level of usefulness and of perfection. I 
should like to point out one or two 
directions in which I think that might be 
done. With regard to expense, I 
heartily concur with the observations 
which have fallen from my hon. Friends 


the Member for Leicester (Mr. Picton) 


and Bradford (Mr. Illingworth), as to 
the folly of our continually squandering 
large sums of money upon hostile de- 
structive purposes, and refusing in a 
niggardly spirit to spend a few thousands 
on the immensely important business of 


parsimonious. Ifthe Government bring | the education of our artizans. When I 
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point out that in this country we are 
spending only a miserable sum of 
£6,000,000 on education against 
£30,000,000 on the Army and Navy, 
whilst in the United States the sum 
spent on education is at least double 
that spent on armaments, the House 
will see at once one great reason 
why we have to fear the 
competition of our cousins across the 
Atlantic, and one great cause why they 
are so far ahead of us in everything 
connected with commerce and industry. 
The more you spend on this remunera- 
tive business of education the more you 
get back. It is absurd to be pottering 
over a few hundreds of thousands of 
pounds on this subject of education 
when we ought to be glad to invest our 
millions on it- I am certain that if the 
people of the country, burdened as they 
are now with rates and taxes, could see 
that they are now being robbed of 
millions for worse than useless pu 

and that the same millions could be 
employed on the advancement and 
developement of their own children, 
they would not in the least make an 
outery when it was proposed so to spend 
their money; but would be only too 
pleased to pay whatever amount might 
be considered necessary. Another matter 
I desire to refer to is, the question of 
compulsion. Something has been said 
as to the impossibility of compelling 
children to attend night schools. I can 
only say it has not been found impos- 
sible to secure the attendance of children 
at such schools which already exist par- 
ticularly in Switzerland. I am not 
anxious to increase the terrors of com- 
pulsion to the parents of children, be- 
cause I believe that it is not by forcible 
means, such as prosecutions and so 
forth, that you can inculcate a true 
respect and for your education in 
parents any more than you are likely to 
instil into the children a love for learn- 
ing by frequent applications of the cane. 
This I believe, that if you adopt that 
sensible course of instruction which is 
advocated by the Recreative Evening 
Classes Association, even though it ma 

be difficult, sometimes, to distinguish 
betwecn amusement and real education 
—if you adopt a system thoroughly 
in harmony with the instincts and 
feelings of the children—you will have 
an end to the necessity for compulsion. 
If you make your teaching sufficiently 


Mr. Conybeare 


Evening 
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attractive, you will find your children. 
glad to come to the schools, and their 
arents delighted to sead them. That, 
believe, is the true antidote for com- 
pulsion. I would illustrate this by point- 
ing to what I myself had experience of 
before I came to the House to-day. I 
was visiting one of the schools in the 
district which I happen to represent on 
the London School Board, and I found: 
in one of the boys’ department, that it: 
was the afternoon for object lessons, and 
the master was teaching his pupils: 
physical science. The master pointed 
with pleasure to the fact that on these- 
afternoons when object lessons take 
place, he has a far higher attendance of 
children than on any other day in the 
week. Well, what happened in this. 
school, will happen at evening classes in 
higher schools. If you teach the chil- 
dren something besides the rules of 
mmar—which are in the highest 
egree distasteful and painful to those 
who have them thrust down their throats 
day after day—if you infuse into the 
minds of the children something of a 
more practical kind, which is just as. 
wholesome, and as calculated to benefit 
them in future years, you will get rid: 
af the necessity for compulsion. In some 
of the reports of the best of‘Her Majesty's. 
Inspectors, you will find statements to- 
the effect that the children who have been. 
the brightest and the most advanced in 
the infant classes underthe oe 
system when sent up tothe boys’ and girls” 
branches go back in their work owing 
to the lack of interest attaching to the 
subjects taught, and owing to the methods. 
ofteaching, This shows the importance 
of having your curriculum adapted to the 
age of the child—and I hope that this is. 
a point which the right hon. Gentleman, 
the Vice-President of the Oouncil will 
devote careful consideration to. As 
to the teachers, I have been looking over: 
a report touching the educational system. 
of the City of Boston in the United States. 
which has, perhaps, the highest develop- 
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ment of the highest system of 
education which this world can 
produce. We find in this Report 


that the authorities declare in favour of 
having the best teachers at the night 
schools. It has been said by the hon. 
Member for Worcestershire (Sir R. 
Temple) that we are spending too much 
on the teaching staff, and fhat, if we 
are going to give more teaching iu even- 
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ing classes, it will be n to require 
the teachers in the day schools to work 
a sort of double shift. 

*Sr R. TEMPLE: I said that some 
day-school teachers work at night volun- 
tarily for extra remuneration. I did 
not say I would put additional work on 
them compulsorily, without remunera- 
tion. 

*Mr. CONYBEARE: I know that 
some of them do voluntarily undertake 
additional work, and where they do that 
there is no cause to complain; but I 
want to point out that there are a great 
number of young teachers who have 
been trained at great public cost in our 
training aga hp never find employ- 
ment at all. y should we not avail 
ourselves of the services of these 
teachers, who are amply qualified to 
teach, and who, I am sure, will be only 
too ready to undertake such employ- 
ment. I do not desire to go into sub- 
jects upon which we are all more or less 
in harmony; but I should like to recall 
the attention of the House to the state- 
made by Sir Charles Warren, when Chief 
Commissioner of Polico—and which may 
be verified by every hon. Member whe 
will take the trouble to look for himself 
at the crowds which are very often called, 
rightly or wrongly ‘‘ the unemployed” — 
that numbers of those who meet in the 
open spaces of London, and who are 
atveutet (and otherwise ill-treated) by 
the police, are young boys. Is it not of 
importance to consider that whenever 
there is a little excitement, political or 
otherwise, or an opportunity for people 
to come together, you find the greater 
number of them consisting of lads 
who are apparently out of work. It 
seems to me that this is a considera- 
tion bearing on the question, and 
that we should see these lads 
could not be beneficially influenced 
by making the schools more attractive. 
The right hon. Gentleman has spoken 
of the moral results of evening classes, 
and thinks that you ought not on 
that ground to compel attendance at 
night schools. For my part, I do not 
agree with the right hon. Gentleman. I 

the moral results of night schools 
are, and will continue to be, in every 
respect admirable, and there need be no 
fear that girls’ evening schools would 
prove a failure on this score. It is 
stated that not only is no complaint 
made on this ground; but, on the con- 
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ies ae who are familiar with the 
working of these evening classes say 
they are conducive to moral results, 
because, by providing a pleasant and 
attractive means of recreative instruction 
in well - conducted and well-lighted 
schoolrooms, you bring under better 
influences those who would otherwise 
be going about the streets. Therefore, 
Sines hp hee eek Sema bes. lent: 
ex y hon. and right hon. Gentle- 
men is unreal, and aloe may go for- 
ward with this work of educating our 
youth without fear, let, or hindrance, 
only hoping that Her aa og Govern- 
ment will do whatever they can with a 
view of meeting the general demand for 
this sort of instruction. 


CROWN RIGHTS IN SCOTLAND. 


*Mr. BUCHANAN (calling attention 
to the Question. of the rights of fishi 

in Scotland, and suggesting that a 
Seloct Committee should be appointed to 
inquire into the disposal by the Gom- 
missioners of Woods and Forests of 
rights of fishing and other Crown rights 
in Scotland), said: On the discussion on 
the Woods and Forests Vote last Novem- 
ber, the Government, by the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, agreed that the alien- 
ation of Crown rights of Fishing in - 
Scotland should be inquired into, and 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer gave 
it as his impression that the General 
Committee of Inquiry into the Admini- 
stration of the Department, already 
promised, would not be a good instru- 
ment for this inquiry. A more y werd 
Committee, mainly consisting of 
Members, would be preferable. Accord- 
ingly, last week, I put a Question to 
the First Lord of the Treasury as to 
whether he intended to appoint such a 
Committee, and the right hen. Gentle- 
man stated in reply that— 

‘The reference to the proposed Committee 
would not exclude the disposal of Crown rights 
in Scotland from being investigated ;” 
and he further stated that— 

“Tf it should appear that a Special 


Committee was necessary the Government 
would not refuse it.” 


If the case for the appointment of such 
a Special Committee was strong in 


November, it is much now; 
and this on Parliamentary grounds as 
well as on general grounds. Since 1832 
two Committees have been appointed to 
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inquire into the administration of the 
Woods and Forests Department—one 
in 1838, and another in 1849. I have 
examined the Reports of those Com- 
mittees, and I find that the case of Scot- 
land was entirely overlooked, the evi- 
dence having dealt almost exclusively 
with larger and wider questions relat- 
ing to England; and if the Question 
is to be referred to a General and 
not to Special Committee of Inquiry, 
the Scotch Members can only antici- 
pate asimilar result. It is only in 
recent years that the Woods and Forest 
Department has proceeded to make sales 
of fishing rights in Scotland. These 
sales began about the year 1872. In the 
year 1883-84 there were seven sales of 
sea salmon fishing rights in Scotland 
and the price realized was £15,800; in 
the next year, 1884-85 there were ten 
sales of sea salmon fishing rights in 
Scotland, one sale of foreshore to the 
bugh of Dumbarton, and one of river 
salmon fishing, the total price being 
£4,600; in 1885-86 there was one sale 
of sea salmon fishings, four sales of 
river fishings and one of foreshore for 
Tynabruaich pier, the price being 
£375; in 1886-87 there were two sales 
of river salmon fishings, of which the 
price was £45, and three of Loch Morar 
salmon fishing, the price — £270, 
namely, one to Mrs. Nicholson, for £60, 
one to Lord Lovat for £150, and one to 
Colonel Macdonald for £60; while in 
1887-88 there was one sale of Loch 
Morar fishings to Mrs. Cambell for 
£150, three sales of sea salmon fishings 
for a total of £4,175 and one sale of 
land at Stirling for £310. I and my 
hon. Friends who took part in the dis- 
cussion of this question in November 
last contended that it was not merely 
one of the sale of the rights of salmon 
fishing in a particular loch in Scotland, 
but that it was also a great public 
question—that it was not the actual 
value of the rights of fishing in Loch 
Morar that would ensue from the con- 
cession of these salmon fishing rights to 
the riparian proprietors; and what we 
contended for has been amply justified 
by what has since taken place. It has 
transpired that although there was 
trout fishing, there was no salmon fish- 
ing in Loch Morar and what has 
resulted from the proceedings in the 
Court of Session is that by the conces- 
sion of the rights of fishing in Loch 
Mr Buchanan 
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Morar, theriparian mripeinipes have been 
able to shut out the public from going in 
boats upon the loch and from navigating 
freely on that water as they have been 
accustomed to do from time immemorial. 
Even before the case was brought 
before ‘the Court of Quarter Sessions, 
the very first action the riparian pro- 
rietors took was to give notice to the 
inhabitants on the shores of the loch, 
that they must with their boats, and 
that they could not be any longer 
allowed to use their boats in the loch. 
The net result of it was this—the 
application was made and stated by the 
Commissioners of Woods and Forests, 
as a cession of the right of fishing. It 
has been found to a right which 
can be construed, and which has been 
construed into a deprivation of the gene- 
ral rights of the people in the enjoyment 
of moving freely to and fro upon this vast 
sheet of water. No doubt Loch Morar 
is a very long way off, and situated in 
a very sparsely govre of the 
country. What been done in the 
east of Loch Morar may be done in the 
case of many others of the waters 
of Scotland. As my hon. Friend 
behind me also says, there are other 
fishin Bi on the seashore with which 
the Ww and Forests have to do, and 
there is the question of foreshores, 
fishing of salmon, and the fishing 
rights of the foreshores. These are 
questions which I wished to deal 
with had bon — mere time at my 
disposal at I wish to upon 
the Government is this, that if — 
case was strong, as it was acknow- 
ledged to be strong by the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer and the First Lord 
of the Treasury in November last, 
it is very much stronger now. We 
contended then that it was not a mere 
formal question of fishing, but a matter 
in which important public rights were 
inaolved. And that has been clearly 
demonstrated in the Court of Session. 
The question is very wide, far reach- 
ing, and important to the public, 
and is one which commands very 
t attention in Scotland; and the 
ecision of the Government upon it is 
looked forward to with considerable 
eagerness and attentidnin Scotland. It 
is an especially Scotch question, which 
I think ought to be investigated by an 
especi tch Committee. It is a 
question, the settlement of which, the 
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longer delayed, will, I feel perfectl 
convinced in my own tok he ond 
ductive of still more wide and far 
reaching issues, by leading to further 
agitation in the country, and to a 
stronger case being brought before this 
House. I do most earnestly urge upon 
the Government to carry out what I cer- 
tainly thought was the understanding 
in November last, that we should have 
a special inquiry into this subject; and 
that this special inquiry will be con- 
ducted in the manner we should have 
expected—namely, by a Select Com- 
mittee of this House, consisting mainly 
of Scotch Members. 
Mr. HALDANE (Haddington): 
There is one point on which I should 
like an answer from the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer. I think upon the last 
occasion when this subject was dis- 
cussed, the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
very reasonably recognised the necessity 
of some inquiry into this matter. He 
suggested that the inquiry could be 
very satisfactorily conducted by a 
Committee representative generally of 
the administration of Crown rights. 
The situation seems to me to be one 
which commands some consideration. 
As I understand, the position is this— 
the Crown is trustee of certain rights 
for the public, that is to say, the local 
public, because it is nonsense to talk 
of the Crown being trustee of, say, the 
rights of foreshore up in the Northern 
islands, or the rights of salmon-fishing 
in those regions. The public generally, 
if they choose to go there, can go; but 
it seems to me that the sense in which 
you are trustees for the public does 
not for a moment bear out the su 
tion of the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
that there was a difficult and delicate 
uestion as to whether it might not be 
e duty of the Orown to dispose of 
those rights, and to turn them into 
money, and put the money into 
Consolidated Fund. It seemes to 
me that the trusteeship of the Crown 
is an open trusteeship. In that 
sense it cannot be a question or matter 
for the Committee at all to decide 
whether the Orown is to sell those 
rights and turn them into money, and 
apply them to the benefit of the Con- 
solidated Fund. You might just as well 
say that, because people who live in the 
Northern Hebrides do not come often 
to St, Paul’s Cathedral or Westminster 
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Abbey therefore, you ht sel] those 
edifices and “pply he to the 
Consolidated Fund. These ri are of 
a local nature. As I understand the 
law it is this. Some of these rights the 
Crown cannot alienate: at all. Others 
they can alienate under their direct 
trusteeship for local interests, but onl 
on certain statutory conditions whic 
are imposed upon the localities. I think 
in the 2nd William IV. there was an 
Act passed which placed all those Crown 
rights under the provisions of an earlier | 
Act, 10th George IV., which was passed 
for their regulation in England. 
In that earlier Act you can 
only dispose of those Crown rights under 
certain restrictions. There must be a 
broader application, and, unless the 
purchase money is less than 100 years, 
there are certain other conditions which 
have to be observed. What we want 
is a Select Committee of some kind, 
which should not merely inquire into 

eneral matters. It should not even 

iscuss such questions as the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer has suggested, and 
which seem to me to be questions for 
this House, and not for any Committee. 
It should inquire not merely into the 
restriction which is to be imposed upon 
the action of the Commissioners, acting 
under the direction of the Treasury, for 
the future, but also into the ae ca he 
some transactions which have taken p 
within the last ten years, and which 
seems to me to be very doubtful. It is 
porsoety true there is a provision in the 

tatute protecting bond fide purchasers 
against irregularities ; but if, as ocourred 
in two or three transactions, the 
Solicitor to the Woods and 
Forests Commissioners was at once 
acting for the Crown and a private 
purchaser, it does seem to me that isa 
matter which ought to be the subject of 
some investigation by a special Com- 
mittee. In that view, it is impossible 
for me to accept the tion that 4 
general Committee, extending thescope of 
the inquiry to England, could look satis- 
factorily ~~ ? sc mone Pa must 
be a speci mittee for this purpose. 
trust that the Chancellor of the Bx- 
chequer, who seemed to take a most 
reasonable view of this matter on the 
last occasion, will give an expression of 
assent toan opinion which I am confident 
is the opinion of the whole of the Scotch 
Members. 
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*Mr. O. FRASER MAOKINTOSH 
(Inverness-shire): After what the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer said last year, I 
am rather disappointed with the course 
of the debate this year. If a Scottish 
Committee is not granted, a great deal 
more will be heard about this subject. 
One word in illustration of these 
Crown rights. Many years ago, the 
foreshore of the island of Lewis, ex- 
tending to several hundred miles, was 
sold for £400, but when the Harbour 
Commissioners of Stornoway wanted a 
small piece of ground to extend their 
harbour, they were asked to pay no less 
than £100 a-year. These are matters 
worthy of consideration, and I must 
say that a special Committee of Inquiry 
will be the most advantageous. 

Mr. JACKSON: The Government 
cannot consent to the granting of the 
special Committee the hon. Member is 
asking for. It will be in the recollec- 
tion of the House that my right hon. 
Friend the Leader of the House, in the 
autumn of last year, agreed to the ap- 

intment of a Committee of Inquiry 
into the administration of Woods and 
Forests and Crown Revenues. That 
Committee of Inquiry will shortly be 
appointed—as soon as I can get the 
names. The question which the hon. 
Member has brought forward is one of 
which I quite admit the importance to 
the localities interested ; nevertheless it 
is a question which may be inquired into 
by such a Committee as we propose, 
while at the same time other questions 
affecting other localities could be inves- 

i Now the administration of 

oods and Forests affects not only 
Scotland, but Ireland, England, and 
Wales, and I have no doubt that the 
whole subject would be thoroughly con- 
sidered. I may point out that there have 
been very few transactions of the kind 
which the hon. Member complains of. 
Of course the pledge will be kept that no 
more transactions of that kind should 
take place until the Committee had 
made its inquiries, and thoroughly inves- 
tigated the subject. And I should 
expect that the hon. Member will admit 
that the Government have shown 
their desire to meet him as far as they 


py can. My right hon. Friend the 
of the House, I think, in an|” 


answer to a question, expressly stated 
that this subject could not be excluded 
from the inquiry ; and I hope that on 
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the Committee we shall have Scotch 
Members thoroughly conversant with 
the details, and who will take very 
good care that the question is tho- 
roughly investigated. I do not think, 
Sir, I can say more than that. It is 
not advisable to have a separate Com- 
mhittee to deal with this question ; and 
if the Government do what they pro- 
pose, I believe it will prove satisfactory 
to all parties. 

Mr. HALDANE: Are we to under- 
stand that the Committee to be ap- 

inted will have within its scope 
inquiry into the validity of past trans- 
actions ? 

*Mr. JACKSON: I should not like 
to answer that question offhand. 
The Committee a of course, have 
power to deal with all questions of ad- 
ministration, and would have the power 
to observe not only action in the past, 
but what action should be taken in 
future. 

Dr. CAMERON (Glasgow, College) : 
I cannot help saying that the promise 
of the hon. Gentleman is eminently un- 
satisfactory. The law respecting these 
publie rights in Scotland is perfectl 
different to what the law is in sire f 
and no general Committee can give any 
attention to the matter, or arrive at any 
decision on the subject which will com- 
mend itself to the confidence of the 
people of Scotland. 


It being midnight, Mr. Speaker inter- 
rupted the business. 


House resumed. 


SUPPLY.—REPORT. 
Resolutions [ 14th March] reported. 


(1.) “That a Supplementary sum, not ex- 
ceeding £45,000, be granted to Her Majesty, 
to defray the Expense of various Miscellaneous 
Effective Services, which will come in course: of 

yment during the year ending on the 31st 
by of March 1889.” 

~ (2.) “ That 65,400 men and boys be employed 
for the Sea and Coast Guard Services for the year 
ending on the 3lst day of March 1890, includ- 
ing 14,000 Royal Marines.” 

(3.) ** That a sum, not oxneeding £3,201,700 
be granted to Her Majesty, to defray the Ex- 

se of Wage, & to Officers, Seamen, and 

ys, Coast , and Royal Marines, which 

will come in course of payment during the 
ear ending on the 31st day of March 1890.” 

bt Bg a sum, not sreeting yg one be 

to Her Majesty, to 6 ense 

of Victualling and Ole ing for the Navy, in- 


cluding the cost of Vi ing Establishments 
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* Home - ng > gg will come in course 
of payment during the year ending on the 
81st day of March 1890.” j 

Resolutions agreed to. 


Ordered, That the Resolution which, 
upon the 14th instant, was reported from the 
Committee of Supply, and which was then 
agreed to by the House, be now read; 

‘* That a number of Land Forces, not exceed- 
ing 162,282, all ranks, be maintained for the 
Service of the United Kingdom of Great 
Britain and Ireland at Home and Abroad, ex- 
cluding Her Majesty's Indian Possessions, 
during the year ending on the 31st day of 
March 1890.’ 

Ordered, That, leave be given to bring in 
a Bill to provide, during Twelve Months, for 
the Disci: = and Regulation of the Army; 
and that Mr. Secretary Stanhope, Lord George 
Hamilton, the Judge Advocate General, and 
Mr. Brodrick, do prepare and bring it in. 

Bill presented, and read first time. [Bill 161.] 


SELECT COMMITTEE ON SMALL 
HOLDINGS. 


Ordered, That the Select Committee 
be re-appointed to inquire into the facili- 
ties which exists for the creation of 
Small Holdings in Land in Great 
Britain; whether either in connection 
with an improved system of Local 
Government or otherwise, those facilities 
may be extended; whether, in recent 
years there, there has been any diminu- 
tion in the number of Small Owners and 
Cultivators of Land; and whether there 
is any evidence to show that such 
diminution is due to legislation. 
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Ordered, That the Committee do con- 
sist of Seventeen Members. 

The Committee was accordingly nomi- 
nated of,—Sir Edward Birkbeck, Mr. 
Broadhurst, Sir George Campbell, Mr. 
Joseph Chamberlain, Mr. Chaplin, Mr. 
Cobb, Mr. Jesse Collings, Viscount 
Curzon, Sir Charles Dalrymple, Sir 
William Hart Dyke, Mr. Thomas Ellis, 
Sir Walter Foster, Mr. Compton Law- 
rence, Mr. Llewellyn, Mr. James Wil- 
liam Lowther, Mr. Halley Stewart, and 
Mr. Angus Sutherland, with power to 
send for persons, papers, and records. 

Ordered, That Five be fhe quorum.— 
(Mr. Akers- Douglas.) 





Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘That this House do now siican.” 

Dr. TANNER (Cork, Mid): Seeing 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer in his 
place, I should like to ask him whether 
the Government have received any in- 
telligence -respecting the election at 
Kennington? . 

No answer being returned, 


Dr. TANNER said: Really I must 
press for an answer, Mr. Speaker. 
Motion agreed to. 


House adjourned at five minutes 
‘after Twelve o'clock. 
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The following is the corrected version of the Speech delivered by the Unpzr 
Szorerary of Srarz for Forzien Arrats (Sir Jamzs Frercusson) in the 
course of the Debate upon the Address, and is to be taken in place of the 
Report commencing at page 97 of this volume :— 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Thursday, 21st February, 1889. 





*Taz UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE ror FOREIGN AFFAIRS (Sir 
J. Fzravsson, Manchester, N.E.): This 
debate has been somewhat desultory, 
because by common consent the dis- 
cussion of the most important ques- 
tions mentioned in the Queen’s Speech 
has been postponed until the measures 
are before the House. Hon. Members 
have complained of omissions from the 
Speech, but that is a little at variance 
with the right hon. Member for Mid 
Lothian, who hinted in his remarks that 
seen Her Majesty’s Government had 

allen into the error of proposing too 
many measures. There are, I think, 
plenty of topics for the consideration 
of Parliament which in due time will 
engage its attention. I have risen 
principally to notice remarks made by 
some , Members with reference to 
Foreign Affairs which deserve reply, 
and particularly those made by the 
hon. iadiine for Edinburgh (Mr. Bu- 
chanan), who has in a very temperate 
speech referred to subjects which have 
in former Sessions been discussed by 
him.. The hon. Member takes a warm 
and very natural interest in the safety 
of trading and mission stations in Cen- 
tral Africa. Well, I cannot on this 
occasion say anything of a different 
nature to what I have said before, which 
is that, while those stations, whether 
commereial or missionary, are entitled 
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to all the respect that belongs to enter- 
prizes most honourable in themselves 
and involving ¢ personal sacrifices 
on the of their promoters, it is 
impossible for Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment to undertake the responsibility, or 
to impose on this country any burdens 
in connection with them. These enter- 
prizes are undertaken by the free act of 
their promoters, and are in a region with 
which the Government of this country 
are not in immediate contact, and in 
which no assistance the Government 
can render them could proceed from 
any base. It is therefore impossible 
that Her Majesty’s Government could 


give any indication that those ns 
could depend upon any daubantal assist- 


ance from them. I have stated that 
there are certain things that Her 
Majesty’s Government wi uire on 
behalf of those persons. en the 


Portuguese endeavoured to close the 
Zambesi, except to vessels carrying the 
Portuguese flag, their right to do so was 
disputed, and it was stipulated 
that our countrymen should not be 
interrupted in obtaining those war- 
like stores which might be necessary 
to maintain their positions. I cannot 
recognize the justice of the complaint 
that the Portuguese had established 
a Oustom-house on a tributary of the 
Zambesi, because it was an admission 
that the Portuguese territory ended 
there, and Her Majesty’s Government 
have rather reason to complain that 
that Custom-house has been removed. 
The hon. Member suggested that the 
Government should interfere with the 
progress of the Portuguese force, which 
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has gone into the interior of the country, 
lest it should disturb our Settlements in 
@ region in which Portugal has hitherto 
exercised no functions of government. 
If such were likely to be the result of 
the expedition, it would undoubtedly 
be a matter of complaint on the part of 
Her Majesty’s Government; but I hope 
no such occasion will arise. Her 
Majesty’s Government dco not know 
what is the precise object or the point 
at which that expedition aims ; but they 
cannot, of course, take exception to the 

assage of an exploring force into the 
interior of the Portuguese territory. 
The hon. Member has referred to the 
events which have taken place on 
the Zanzibar coast, and he expressed 
suspicion and apprehension at the iden- 
tification of German and British in- 
terests on that coast. It ought to be 
remembered that Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment were notthe originators of the joint 
action which has been taken in this 

uarter. It was in 1884 that the 

ermans formed the project of estab- 
lishing a base of influence on the East 
Coast of Africa, and sought from the 
Sultan of Zanzibar a concession of the 
same character as we ourselves had 
acquired, and in the following year 
Her Majesty’s Government weredirectly 
approached by the Government of 
Germany with the view of obtaining 
their consent to such an arrange- 
ment, and it was certainly the act of 
a friendly Power to carry us with 
them in their enterprize. We should 
have been very much in the wrong had 
we opposed the efforts of any other 
Christian and civilizing nation to estab- 
lish itself in parts of the earth 
which we ourselves had not occu- 
pied. There are few places suitable for 
European enterprise that we have not 
entered, and it would be selfish and 
narrow-minded and injurious to our own 
national interests were we to show undue 
jealousy of similar enterprize on the 
~~ of other European nations. A 

ritish company has secured the conces- 
sion of ae facilities and adminis- 
trative functions over a large part of 
the same coast, and they have not had 
the misfcrtune to fall into conflict with 
the natives to any considerable extent. 
They have formed good relations with 
the natives ; they have won the confi- 
denee of the Arabs, and also of the 
tribes of the country, but I beg the 


House to remember that we are 
people of great experience of Oriental 
nations. We have had our misfor- 
tunes, we too have made mistakes, but 
we have acquired a certain knowledge 
of the best means of managing Eastern 
Princes and people, so ‘that we are 
able now to avoid many of the accidents 
and misadventures that may happen 
when European agents attempt to em- 
bark in enterprizes in a country already 
peopled. The disturbance within the 
German sphere is a matter very 
much to be deplored, but I venture 
to think that the House will not con- 
sider it their duty or the duty of Her 
Majesty’s Government to express an 
opinion as to the acts of German agents 
on that coast, oreven of German forces. It 
is entirely beyond our sphere. We have 
no more right to criticize and comment, 
or offer our advice upon those proceed- 
ings, than foreign Powers have to give 
us their advice in our dealings in any 
sphere or regions in which Her Majesty’s 
Government possesses influence or 
territory. We should resent it. If 
Her Majesty’s Government possesses 
influence in the world, it is from keep- 
ing within our own rights and duties 
and not intruding ourselves upon the 
functions of other nations. But, while 
I say that, I also say that it is deeply to 
be regretted in the interest of all parties, 
in the interest of the friendly German 
nation, in the interest of the African 
tribes, in the interest of civilization, 
that there should have been such a 
collision with the natives within the 
sphere of German influence ; but this 
matter arising in a part of the coast 
beyond our own sphere of opera- 
tions on the coast is a totally different 
matter from our taking part jointl 

in the blockade of the coast with 
Germany. The German Government 
invited us to join them in blockading 
the coast, which was toa large extent 
in a state of insurrection, for the pur- 
pose of preventing the importation of 
arms and the exportation of slaves. 
The exportation of slaves is a practice 
which this country has laboured to put 
down now for three-quarters of a 
century, and I putit to the House that 
we should have done very wrong to 
have refused to joina great Power hand 
Lin hand to stop that exportation. The 
Member for West Elinburgh asked 





whether the Portuguese were parties to 
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the blockade. They were in a sense, be- 
cause they complied with the invitation 
to join in the enterprize and undertake 
the surveillance of their own coast. They 
were not concerned in the operations on 
the Zanzibar coast because they have 
no concession from the Sultan; and as 
there is no war in their country it was 
not to be a blockade jure gentium. The 
French are not parties to the blockade ; 
but the French have no immediate 
interest such as Germany and England 
have in that coast. By the admission of 
the French Government, we are able to 
take positive action against the import 
of arms and the export of slaves by 
carrying out an effective blockade on 
that coast, which could have been 
done in no _ other way. While 
the French are as much opposed to the 
slave trade as ourselves, they are jealous 
of the examination of their ships by 
men-of-war of other nations, and had 
Her Majesty’s Government not esta- 
blished a blockade jure gentium on that 
coast, they would not have had the 
right to visit vessels flying the 
French flag, though possibly en- 
gaged in the slave trade; therefore 
there is in every way a great advantage 
to the objects in which all civilized 
nations have a part, particularly this 
country, by joining in the establish- 
ment of the blockade on the Zanzibar 
Coast. We have, too, by our joining in 
that action, taken up a position which 
enables us to safeguard the rights and 
status of the Sultan. I have said that, 
fortunately, in the British sphere of in- 
fluence there has been no opposition of 
any importance, neither has there been 
any interruption of trade. On the 
contrary, trade has been steadily in- 
creasing, the relations with the British 
East Afvioan Company have been con- 
stantly improving, and I am sure, while 
we should be sorry to gain at the ex- 
_ of any rivals and competitors, we 

ave lost nothing in our sphere of in- 
fluence by reason of thestate of war which 
unhappily exists in the German sphere. 
I hope, therefore, that this British 
enterprize is tending towards a happy 
result, and is destined to add to the 
colonizing triumphs of this country, and 
to give an addition to the markets 
for the manufactures of the country. 
Something has been said about the 
state of affairs in Samoa. Papers 
are about to be presented on the 





subject which will give the proceedings 
at the Conference “a Washington, and 
as that Conference is shortly to re- 
assemble, the House will not desire to 
qo Taranty into the state of affairs in 

oa. But here, as with reference to 
Zanzibar, it is right that I should point 
out that, while the two Governments of 
Germany and England act independently 
of each other as regards the immediate 
action of the separate Governments, we 
have an understanding with the German 
Government as to the best means of 
exercising European influence over the 
Native Government of that country in 
the time coming. It is manifest from 
the internal troubles which have existed 
for so many years in Samoa that its 
Government cannot stand alone, and 
Her Majesty’s Government expressed the 
opinion at the Conference at Washing- 
ton that it would be better that one Power 
should exercise influence there rather 
than that three Governments should act 
through their representatives, who have 
failed to produce any satisfactory result. 
We have had no difference with the 
United States on the matter, but they 
took a different view at Washington ; 
consequently the Conference did not result 
then in any settlement, but the Govern- 
ment of the United States have discussed 
the matter with the German Govern- 
ment in the most friendly and frank 
manner, and I hope that when the Con- 
ference re-assembles it will be with the 
prospect of coming to a satisfactory con- 
clusion. There were some remarks made 
by the hon. Member for Queen’s County 
which I will not pass over entirely with- 
out remark, because they were to 
some extent of a mischievous tendency, 
The hon. Member has said that the 
negotiations carried on by the right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for West 
Birmingham for the settlement of the 
Fisheries Question have proved abortive 
on account of the dislike entertained 
towards the right hon. Gentleman by a 
part of the people of the American Re- 
public. Undoubtedly, from certain 
causes, the Fisheries Treaty has not 
been ratified ; but by means of the modus 
vivendt provided between the two 
Governments not a single Oanadian 
or American vessel has been seized 
since the arrangement was in operation, 
and no trouble occurred last year in the 
fisheries of the Canadian Coast. Thisfact 
alone justifies the policy of Her Majesty’s 
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Government in undertaking the nego- 
tiations, and is a tribute to the ad- 
mirable way in which they were 
carried on by the right hon. Gentleman 
the Member for West Birmingham. 
The hon. Member has referred to the 
Sackville and Morier incidents. These 
are not matters that seriously disturb the 
relations of great countries. The 
Sackville incident has blown over, 
and we can afford to regard the 
comments which have rendered the in- 
cident of more importance than it 
would have otherwise acquired; and I 
am quite sure the relations between the 
great American Republic and our own 
nation will not be permanently injured 
by a trap laid for the British Minister, 
or by any attempt te fan the affair into 
undeserved importance by those who 
do not wish well to the good relations 
between the two countries. As to the 








affair in which the name of Her 
Majesty’s Ambassador in St. Peters- 
burg has been involved, I can 
only say that I do not think that there 
is anyone in this country who believes 
for a moment that that distinguished 
British servant would have been guilty 
of any act which was unworthy of his 
position, or of which he would have had 
cause to be ashamed. It is to be re- 
gretted that mischief. makers should have 
dragged his name forward in this un- 
deserved manner; but it has not been 
necessary by any public action to clear it. 
The incident has passed by without anyin- 
terruption of the good relations between 
those great countries which have so 
many common interests, and which are 
so concerned in the advancement of 
civilization and the preservation of 
European peace 
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In the present year it is proposed to include in this Memorandum only a few 
details in explanation of the Estimates, and to reserve any general review of 
policy and progress during the past year, for a statement in the House of 
Commons. 

The Estimates for 1888-9, including the Ordnance Factories’ Vote, showed 
an anticipated expenditure of £13,710,700 for effective, and £3,027,600 for non- 
effective Services, making a total of £16,738,300. 

For 1889-90, the Estimates show an expenditure of £17,335,900, of which 
£14,322,500 is for effective, and £3,013,400 for non-effective Services, being an 
increase on last year of £597,600. 

It will be seen that the main cause of this increase is the provision made for 
certain Colonial garrisons, the falling off of Appropriations in Aid, but, above all, 
the necessity of pushing forward the re-armament of our Regular troops with 
weapons of the newest pattern. 

The changes to be noticed in the various arms of the Service in the present 
Estimates are not very numerous. There is a total addition to the Establishment 
of 2,615 men. 

Almost the whole of this increase has been occasioned by the necessity of 
strengthening Colonial garrisons, in view of the new armaments, either already 
sent out, or about to be shipped during the present year. A large addition is 
made, both of Infantry and Artillery, to the Garrison of Malta, ih the Militia 
regiment that we are encouraged to hope will be raised there. The principal 
other additions made are to some of our distant coaling stations ; where, neta 
the policy is being steadily pursued of utilizing, as far as is prudent and possible, 
the service of Native auxiliaries. 

It will be seen by the Report of the Inspector General of Recruiting that the 
work of his department has been satisfactory during the past year. Fewer men 
were required than in_ 1887 &, and it is gratifying to be able to add that desertions 
were fewer in number by more than 1,000. During the coming year there 
will be a substantial increase to the Reserve, which will, it is hoped, 
reach 58,300, the highest point yet attained, with the prospect of improvement 
iu future years. 

The Militia is, I am sorry to say, 2,089 weaker in numbers than last year. 
In some districts this is to be accounted for by increased competition in 
recruiting, owing to the somewhat different class now admitted into the ranks of 
the Volunteers. In several cases where the deficiency in Establishment has 
been very marked, adjoining battalions have been amalgamated. In others the 
Establishments in unfavourable localities will be diminished in order to increase 
them in districts more favourable to recruiting. The percentage of less by 
desertion and. fraud continues to decrease, and the confidential reports upon the 
eondition of Militia battalions are on the whole extremely satisfactory. Many 
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were trained last year under canvas in very wet weather, and the discipline 
displayed under this test was generally excellent. It is also sati to be 
able to speak well of the officering of the Militia, which formerly caused great 
anxiety. It has continued to improve, although 211 Officers have been furnished 
to the Regular Army during the year. In accordance with a recommendation of 
the Select Committee on Army Estimates, the strength of the Permanent Staff has 
been very carefully considered, and a Quartermaster at each of the double 
Regimental Districts will be reduced. In future the status of the Paymaster and 
Orderly Room sergeants of Militia will be changed to that of Assistant Paymaster 
and Orderly Room sergeants. The decrease upon this Vote amounts to £25,000. 

The Yeomanry is still suffering from agricultural depression, and shows 
a decrease of 304 men, but the efficiency of this branch of the Service is very 
favourably reported on. In the case of the Yeomanry, it has not been found 
possible to reduce the Permanent Staff without serious loss of efficiency, but 
several corps have been warned that they must be prepared for reduction of 
Permanent Staff or even disbandment should they not improve in numbers and 
attain a higher standard. 

The annual returns of the Volunteers show a decrease in efficients of 1,366, 
and of enrolled men of 1,569. It will be remembered that in conceding to the 
Volunteers two years ago an addition to the Capitation Grant of 5s., I went 
beyond the recommendation of the Committee by requiring increased proficiency 
with the rifle as a condition of earning the whole grant. This requirement 
was received with gloomy forbodings {by some Commanding Officers, but it is 
most satisfactory to be able to state that it has proved a complete success. In 
addition to this improvement in shooting, it may be said of the Volunteer 
Force at large, that it evinces each year a greater readiness to accept the 
reality of its responsibility, and to advance in discipline and military efficiency. 

Many of the Officers have shown marked zeal in qualifying themselves for 
usefulness in the field; nor is the deficiency in the number of Officers—to which 
frequent allusion is made—worse than formerly. The falling off of local sub- 
scriptions towards the maintenance of the Volunteer Force has tended to throw 
increased — upon the Officers, and the daily-improving efficiency of the 
force generally requires them to devote more time to their duties than was the 
case a few years ago. Oyclist Sections have been formed in many corps, and 
several cyelist manauvres were organised under military supervision. Mounted 
Infantry Sections and machine guns have also been added to several corps. 

The increase upon the Vote is £22,000, which is due to the grants to the 
Volunteer Artillery in respect of the guns recently issued to them, to the larger 
number of greatcoats for which grants are required, and to the additional Sub- 
marine Miners recently raised. 

A large decrease has resulted on Vote 1 by the experimental adoption of the 
system of Station, instead of Regimental, Paymasters. If this can be fully carried 
out, it will enable a reduction of some 80 Paymasters to be made. The net 
saving by these changes will amount to £25,000 a year, in addition to the retired 
pay of the 80 Paymasters. 

Votes 3 and 4, as to which recommendations were made by the Select Com- 
mittee on Army Estimates, have undergone complete revision. In the case of 
military prisons, however, the changes adopted vary somewhat from those recom- 
mended by the Committee. It was found that by closing all the military prisons 
which were suggested, and providing for Provost prisons in substitution for them, 
the saving in cost would be much smaller than was then anticipated, owing to 
the increased charge for conveyance and for the staff of Provost prisons. It has, 
however, been found possible to make a much greater economy by largely reducing 
the cost of the Establishment of these military prisons, although only two more of 
them will be altogether closed. 

The Vote for Medical Establishments (Vote 4) begins to show the effect of 
the measures adopted last year, which were approved by the Select Committee, 
and have now been carried further. The Establishment has been reduced by 
52 Officers, and by utilizing the services of 25 additional retired Medical Officers 
at home, the growth of the Retired Pay Vote has been checked, and a large 
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reduction will eventually be effected in the Pension List, although the full result 
of this step cannot be apparent for some years. A Royal Warrant has been issued, 
giving to the junior Medical Officers of the Guards in the future their turn of 
foreign service. And lastly, in accordance with the recommendation of the Com- 
mittee, an inquiry, presided over by the Earl of Camperdown, is taking place 
into the status, and scale of remuneration and of pension now in force for Medical 
Officers, both of the Army and Navy. No admissions to the department will take 
place until the completion of this investigation. 

The Vote for provisions is increased by £96,000. A rise in the price of the 
ration, which had been steadily falling for 10 years past, accounts for £49,000. 
The additional force absorbes £17,000, and provision has also been made for 
extra transport animals in South Africa. 

The Vote for Warlike Stores and Armaments shows an increase of £394,000. 
I reserve, for the present, a full explanation of the many subject arising upon this 
Vote; but it may be pointed out that the increase is mainly due to the provision 
of the new magazine rifle and ammunition, and to the re-arming of the Royal 
Artillery with the 12-pr. gun. 

An amount of £268,000 is taken for machine and quick-firing guns, and_ for 
ammunition in connection with the Imperial Defence Loan. But that service 
entails an additional charge upon Vote 9 for the transport of guns and material 
at home and abroad, and of £15,000,under Vote 15, for interest upon the sums 
to be borrowed during the first two “years. 

The Works Voteis swollen by £72,000, of which no less than £54,200 is due 
to the falling off of Appropriations in Aid, or, in other words, of the proceeds of 
sales of ren | 

A sum of £10,000 is taken for services in connection with the Royal Bar- 
racks at Dublin, the sanitary condition of which has attracted our very serioas 
attention. But the general question of Barracks, to which attention was called 
by the Committee on the Army Estimates, together with some other important 
subjects arising out of this Vote, is reserved for further explanation in the House 
of Commons. 

The growth of the War Office Vote [Vote 16] has been checked during the 
last three years, although the annual increments of pay amount to about £3,000. 
Heavy additional work has also been thrown upon the Office by the Imperial 
Defence Loan, by the substitution of the monthly for the half-yearly system of 
accounts. and by the endeavour to bring up to date the examination of the cur- 
rent aceoonts. A considerable increase of staff has, however, been avoided by 
throwing on the Paymasters of Stations the duty of the primary audit of the 
Regimental Accounts, and leaving to the War Office a test audit only. 

Upon the Non-Effective Votes there is a net saving of £14,200, due to 
decreased pay mentsby the Purchase Commissioners and a reduction in the sum 
required for out-pensions. The continued increase of retired pay in the Medical 
Department has been checked. The reduction in the General Officers’ List, a 
scheme for which is in preparation, will also produce a considerable ultimate 
saving ; on the other hand ss is an increase of £4,900 in consequence of the 
number of Lieutenant-Colonels who have gone to half-pay on completing their 


terms of command. . 
EDWARD STANHOPE. 
27th February, 1889, 
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Inrropvucrory REMARKs. 


Tux full vivd voce statement which I shall have to make in explanation of the 
whole scheme of shipbuilding for the future, with its attendant consequences, 
will anticipate much of what would otherwise have been dwelt upon in this 
memorandum, which is now rather of the nature of a summary than an exposition 
of the expenditure contained in the Navy Estimates 1889-90. 

The expenditure is estimated to be £602,600 in excess of that voted last year. 
The increases are mainly in the ‘Shipbuilding,’ ‘‘ Manning” and ‘‘ New 
Works’’ Votes; and the decrease in the Vote for Naval Ordnance. A 
short explanation of the causes of these variations is appended, as well as an 
account of the work done in 1888-89, and that proposed to be done in 1889-90. 


SHIPBUILDING PROGRAMME. 


~ Progress or New Construction (Conrract) in 1888-89. 


The anticipations expressed in my Statement of February 1888 as to the 
progress to be made in New Construction during 1888-89 have been realised for 
the most part, and in some cases surpassed. 

In a few instances the performance has fallen short of what was originally 
hoped for; but there have been special circumstances to account for the 
difference. 

The completion for sea of the Victoria and Sans Pareii after their delivery by 
the Contractors has been effected, as it was feared it might be, by the dates of 
delivery of the 110-ton turret guns. Both ships are, however, now fully in 
hand, and it is expected that the Victoria will be ready for Commission (as flag- 
ship in the Mediterranean) in the course of two or three months. 

The protected cruiser Magictenne has been delivered by the Contractors, and 
is about to proceed on her steam trials. Her sister ship, the Marathon, is nearly 
ready for delivery. 

The conclusion of a Contract for the 4lenheim was purposely delayed, until 
September 1888, for reasons that need not here be given; and this fact, 
together with the difficulty of obtaining an adequate supply of steel materials 
in consequence of the great demand for mercantile shipbuilding, acoounts for the 


expenditure on that ship having fallen short of what was originally proposed. 

Similar difficulties in obtaining materials have been experienced by the 
Contractors for the Bellona and the seven vessels for Australasian service, but it 
is hoped that these difficulties have now been surmounted, and that in subsequent 
stages of the work lost ground will be recovered. 
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Two composite gunboats, the Sparrow and Thrush, complete the list of 
armed vessels building by contract. They are to be delivered early in the next 
financial year. 

Besides these armed vessels, there have been in progress in private yards a 
considerable number of coaling craft, designed in accordanée with the recom- 
mendations of a Special Committee appointed to consider the arrangements 
suitable for coaling the Fleet. 

A new type of boat has also been designed for the purpose of being carried 
on board large warships and employed in mining operations or in coaling. The 
first example of the type is now undergoing trial, and, if successful, it is proposed 
to add to the number in the coming financial year. 

Six first class and ten second ae torpedo boats have been ordered during 
1888-89 for Naval Service, and are considerably advanced. 

The first class torpedo boats are 130 feet long, the guaranteed speed, when 
fully loaded, is 22} knots, and they are to carry an armament of 3-pr. quick- 
firers as well as three torpedo tubes. 

The second class boats are of an improved type obtained as the result of a 
competition between the firms most experienced in this class of work. They are 
60 feet long, have a guaranteed speed of 16 knots, and are to carry a machine 
gun as well as two torpedo dischargers. 

In addition to these torpedo boats the Admiralty haye advised and 
assisted the India Office in the construction of seven first class torpedo boats, 
— are now practically complete and in course of being dispatched to 

ndia. 
’ Desorption or New Dzsiens. 

The first-class battle ships to be laid down in 1889-90 include two types: one 
armed on the turret system, and the other on the barbette system. It is proposed 
to build one of the former and the remainder of the latter type. 


They are to be superior in speed and auxilary armament to all preceeding 
battle ships of the Royal Navy ; and will surpass them all in displacement. 


Their principal dimensions are :— 


Length .. o8 Ef st ms 4 880 feet. 

Breadth .. oe a as oe se 75 4 

Displacement (about) .. on fg .» 14,150 tons. 
Speed on measured mile :— 

Forced draught (about) oe ee ee 174 knots. 

Natural _,, pS) as a we a. on 


Coal endurance :— 
Speed of 10 knots (about) .. 9s -- 5,000 ,,¢ 


” 1. os - - “ss 1,800 to 2,000 knots. 
The armament of each ship will include :— 
4 13}-in. 67-ton guns in two turrets or barbettes. - 
10 6-in. 5-ton guns, broadside. 
18 to 24 6-pr. and 3-pr. quick-firers. 
5 torpedo tubes (above water). 
” »» (submerged). 


The disposition of the armament has been most exhaustively considered. It 
has been decided as follows :— 

To adopt an arrangement (in plan) similar to that carried out in the 
Trafalgar and Admiral classes. 

To place each pair of heavy guns in a separate armoured enclosure, 
situated about 50 or 60 feet from the bow and stern. 

To carry the 6-inch guns and smaller quick-firers chiefly in a long 
central battery, situated between the heavy gun stations. 


The armour protection of the hull proper includes two principal features :— 
(1) A belt, 8} feet broad, extending over two-thirds of the length of the 
vessel, and having a maximum thickness of 18-inch armour. 
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Transverse armoured bulkheads complete the belt, a 3-inch steel deck 
is fitted above it, and a strong eer underwater deck completes the 
rotection before and abaft the belt. g 
(2) The broadside ahove the thick belt is protected, to the height of about 
9} feet above water over a considerable portion of the length, by 5-inch 
Sree Screen bulkheads, similarly armoured, enclose the central 
attery. 


The protection of the heavy guns consists of 18-inch armour on the turrets 
and 17-inch on the redoubts protecting the turret-bases, &c. In the barbette 
ships the armour on the barbettes is 17-inch. 

The protection of the guns and their crews in the auxiliary armament, as 
well as the ammunition supply, have been carefully arranged for, in view of the 
Binh oper: of high explosives and quick-firing guns. 

The turret and barbette designs are identical in nearly all the above- 
mentioned features. The essential differences between them are— 


(1) That the freeboard at the ends of the barbette ship is 18 feet, as against 
11} feet in the turret ship. 

(2) That the height of the heavy guns above water is 23 feet in the barbette 
ship, as against 17 feet in the turret ship. 


The second-class tronclads will be reproductions on a smaller scale of the first- 
class barbette ironclads, being in speed and coal endurance their equal, but 
carrying a somewhat lighter armament, and armour of less thickness. Their 
displacement will be about 9,000 tons. 

The first-class protected oruisers which are to be commenced have been designed 
to carry an armament practically identical with that of the Blake and Blenheim 
(of which a full description was given last year); but they are to be of 
considerably less size and cost, to steam at a somewhat lower , and to 
have a smaller coal-endurance than the Blake and Blenheim, although they 
will yang al very favourably in these respects with any cruisers building for 
foreign Navies. 





Their dimensions are— 


Te sag a as Ne eee 
Breadth ee ee ee ee ee ee 60 ”? 
Displacement (about) .. i a on .+ 7,850 tons. 
Speed on measured mile > us oe oe 20 knots. 
»» at sea (continuous steaming) .. Re re Wiis 
Radius of action— i 
Speed of 10 knots (about) .. ee ee .. 10,000 ,, 
” 18 ” ”? ee ee ee ee 2,800 ” 
Armament :— 
2 9°2-in. (22-ton) bow and stern chasers. 
10 6-in. (5-ton) do. do and broadside. 
12 6-pr. quick-firers. 
4 Torpedo tubes. 


The protective deck, extending throughout the length, will have a maximum 
thickness of 5 inches of steel. 

Careful consideration was given to the question of the best system of protect- 
ing these vessels, their guns and guns’ crews, before the ne pO approved 
were finally decided. The use of a very ey | protective deck over the vitals, 
in association with certain novel arrangements for protecting the guns and their 
crews from shell-fire, was preferred to alternative plans in which the broadsides, 
to a certain extent, were protected by comparatively thin vertical armour. 
Special care has also been bestowed upon the protection of the ammunition 
during its passage from the magazines to the guns, and unusual facilities have 
been provided for the transport of the ammunition. 
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Some of the vessels of this type will be wood-sheathed and — in order 
to adapt them for distant service on stations where docks will not be available, at 
least in wartime. This will add somewhat to the displacements given above, 
and cause a small reduction of the measured mile speed. _ 

The second class Cruisers, of which it is proposed to construct a large 
number, may be described as enlarged Medeas. In protection, engine 
power, speed, and coal supply they are practically reproductions of the Medea 
class. They are more heavily armed than the Medea, 35 feet longer, and of about 
600 tons greater displacement. 


The principal dimensions, &c., are :— 


Length . . on nf ie A or er 300 feet. 
Breadth © ah ea si . es 43 ,, 
Displacement (about). . EA ae on .. 8,400 tons. 
Speed on measured mile... , sa _ 20 knots 
», at sea (continuous steaming). . es a 18 ,, 
Radius of action :— 
Speed of 10 knots (about) .. 4 os .. 8,000 knots. 
# ee ‘ gia We ee 
43 ee ve eae rca, Smeg 
Armament :— 


2 6-inch (5-ton) bow and stern chasers. 
6 4-7-inch quick-firers, broadside. 

9 6-pounders and 3-pounders. 

4 Torpedo tubes. 


Protectivs deck: maximum thickness (on slopes) 2-inch steel on horizontal 
portions, 1-inch. 

It is proposed to wood-sheath and copper the bottoms of a large proportion 
of these vessels, which will involve an increase of about 200 tons in the 
displacement given above, and a reduction of about one-quarter of a knot in the 
measured mile speed. 

Four protected Cruisers of the Pandora class are to be laid down in the 
Dockyards. They are to be built from the same design as the five Cruisers for 
Australasian service described in my Statement of last year. 

A description of the Sharpshooter class (Torpedo gunboats) appeared in the 
same Statement. The first vessel of the class is now nearly complete, and about 
to enter upon her steam trials, so that it will shortly be possible to decide, as the 
— of experience, whether any changes are desirable in future vessels of the 
class. 

Eleven vessels for the Royal Navy and two for India are now building from 


the Sharpshooter design; and it is proposed to lay down four more Torpedo 


gunboats in the Dockyards in 1889-90. 


DOCKYARD ADMINISTRATION. 


It was anticipated, in framing the Estimates for 1888-89, that the 23 ships 
mentioned in the programme of last year would be completed and passed into the 
ist class Reserve by the 31st March 1889, and this would, without doubt, have 
been done as far as the armoured ships are concerned but for the delay in the 
delivery of their main armament. 

The Dockyard work is complete on all these vessels, except Camperdown, 
Anson, and Aurora, where there is but very little left to be done, and that 
little is dependent on the receipt of guns. 

The Trafalgar might be completed by the end of June next, but her last 
gun will not be delivered until 3ilst August 18&9. If it had not been for this, 
and also for delays of materials for Zrafalgar’s turret roller paths, the cost of 
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building would be less than is now expected. A reduction of £85,000 for labour, 
and £15,000 for material has, however, been made on her original building 
estimate. 

It is proposed to commence building in the Dockyards during the present 
financial year the following 20 ships, viz :— 


4 Battle Ships, Ist class. 


1 “ 2nd ,, 

3 Protected Cruisers, 1st class. 

2 ” 9 . 2nd ” 

4 Oruisers (Pandoras). 

6 Torpedo Gunboats (Sharpshooter class). 


To enable this new work to be begun, and to complete 26 out of the 30 ships 
now building, as well as push on the repairs and reconstructions above mentioned 
the Vote for Shipbuilding, Repairs, Maintenance, &c. (Vote 8) has been increased 
by £615,900. The sum of £202,465 is the net increase on that part of this 
expenditure, as detailed in Vote B appended to the Estimates. 

A special order has been issued during the year, by which a higher rate of 
speed than that known ‘“‘ as economical ot has been directed for the future 
to be periodically maintained by H.M. Ships when making —— The 
reasons for and objects of this order are explained in the Circular Letter in the 
Appendix. 


NAVAL ORDNANOE. 


The transfer to Naval Votes of the cost of Naval Ordnance has been 
associated during the past year with the difficulties which the assumption of 
new duties and responsibilities generally entails. In this instance they have 
been aggravated by the necessity of the Admiralty employing as their agents 
the very Department with whom they were not always in accord upon 
questions where the interests of the Army and Navy where not identical. 

Considering the controversial nature of the points to be settled and the 
financial bearing upon the expenditure of the two departments by the division of 
the stores hitherto held in common, the work done has been remarkable. In 
future years, now that the ground has been cleared, there is little likelihood of 
a recurrence of these kinds of questions, which have now been decided once 
for all. 

The Estimates as submitted by the Dockyard Officers for items of incidental 
charges were reduced by more that £30,000, but it appears, from the latest 
returns of actual expenditure, that a saving may be expected at the end of the 
year upon the approved Estimates as reduced. 

Still further reductions have been made in Estimates of this class for 
1889-90, and there is good reason to hope, that in_a short time, the incidential 
expenditure will be brought down to a reasonable percentage upon the direct 
charges. 

The number of men employed on board the various tugs and harbour craft 
have been considerably reduced without loss of efficiency. They swelled the 
incidental expenditure and had little to do, so that action in this direction was 
urgently needed. 

The Cost Account System has worked fairly well during the year, and 
has given us returns of expenditure which will be useful in checking the value 
of work done, and in providing reliable data for estimating purposes in the 
future. 

An account of expenditure upon alterations and additions separate from that 
upon repairs isabout to be commenced for ‘‘ Minotaur” and ‘‘ Thunderer.” After this 
has been started and tried in practice, it may be iound possible to extend the 
system to all ships upon which alterations and additions are ordered to be carried 
out, and which are likely to cost over £200. 

The cost of repairs, alterations, and additions to the vessels which took 
part in the Summer Manoouvres will be heavier than was anticipated when 
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the Estimates for the current year were framed, but the excess is due to 
numerous alterations and additions proposed to be carried out in the various 


PiThe ‘‘ Nile,” whose original estimate has been reduced by £80,000 for 
labour, and £10,000 for material, has been advanced during the year to such 
an extent as to admit, if necessary, of her completion in 1889-90. 

Substantial reductions have been made in the previous estimates for building 
‘‘Barrosa’’ (£3,000 for labour), ‘‘Anson” (£1,800 labour and £10,000 for material), 
‘« Howe ” (£700 for labour and £3,300 material) and ‘‘ Beagle” (£2,000 labour 
and material). 


Ships repaired or repairing for recommission :— 














| nao i eae ae 
Ship. Service for which Repaired. taken in the 
(Dockyard) | ( wenteahaate). 

“ Penelope ”’ be --| Cape of Good Hope .. oa 11,757 1,000 
“Tyne” -.. <e --| Troop service .. . és 6,105 4,800 
Oi ck I ne 31,500 4,000 
“Champion ” ve os Do. oe 4,400 
“ Victory ’’.. ae ..| Guardship ae oi ae 4,960 1,740 














The work of re-engining ‘‘Superb’” and ‘“Thunderer” has been 
commenced, and will be completed next year. The building of a super- 
structure and carrying out repairs to ‘‘Hydra” and ‘‘Oyclops” 
will be completed this year. he. repair of ‘Triumph,’ ‘‘ Achilles,” 
“‘ Minotaur,” ‘ Nelson,” and “Audacious,” will be completed during the 
forthcoming financial year, and the reconstruction of the ‘‘ Rupert” and 
‘‘ Devastation”’ will be well advanced. 

The amount of the deficiencies of Ordnance Stores for Naval Service has now 
been ascertained, and, although they are serious, it is hoped they may be made up 
gradually in the course of the next three years, without in the meantime running 
any very + risk, as, by means of the increased plant recently put up by the 
Private Frade, ammunition for the smaller natures of guns could be produced 
very quickly in the event of an emergency, whilst as regards projectiles of the 
heavier natures, which take a long time to make, arrangements have been made 
for ordering these in larger proportions at once. 

As is well-known, there has been very great delay in completing ships with 

ns. This delay was due to the faulty principle which was adopted in the 
esign of these guns, viz., that of placing liners in the bores; these lmers, when 
the guns were proved, cracked, and very considerable delay was caused beforc 
the guns were repaired and made efficient for issue to the Fleet. These diffi- 
culties, it is believed, have now been got over, and the War Office are of opinion 
that the block as regards ships of the Admiral Class and the belted cruisers will 
be removed by June, that is, in sufficient time to admit of all the ships otherwise 
ready taking part in the Summer Mancouvres. It is believed that no further 
difficulties or delays need be — in the future delivery of guns, as in the 
gun designs now approved, the features which have led to the failures above 
referred to have been eliminated. 

With reference to the new Shipbuilding Programme, the whole of the require- 
ments for the large guns (that is, those taking more than a year to manufacture) 
have been made known to the War Office, and from reliable information which 
has been received and verified by personal inquiries, there seems to be no doubt, 
in view of the simpler form of gun designs now adopted, and of the larger experi- 
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®nee and greatly increased plant of the private manufacturers, that the guns will 
be ready in ample time for the shi uiring them. 

The 4°7-inch Quick-firing Gun rought into use since the date of 
my last Annual Statement, and gll the anticipations have been fully realized as to 
the very great advantages possessed by this type of gun, more especially in 
resisting the attacks of torpedo vessels, and in enabling more accurate practice to 
be made when ships are moving at great speed. Practice from slow-firing guns 
under such conditions must be most uncertain on account of the very great 
alteration in distance between the rounds. é 

During the year ending 31st December 1888, 160 new Breech Loading Guns 
have been completed for the Navy, including one 16}-inch 111-ton gun, 6 13}-inch 
68-ton, 9 12-inch 45-ton, and 6 9-2-inch 22-ton guns. During the same period 
se 14-inch Whitehead Torpedoes have been manufactured and issued for Naval 

ervice. 





EXPERIMENTS IN 1888-9. 


A Special Committee has been appointed by the War Office to deal with the 
uestion of High — and experiments are also in progress with several 
Toodeiees of smokeless powder for use with quick-firmg guns. The 
experiments against the Resistance with shells charged with high explosives 
will also now be shortly completed, and will determine several important points 
in reference to Armament and Ammunition, besides affording the required 
information as to the most suitable form of defence to be adopted. 

The experiments on armour-plating, mentioned in my sa last year, 
have been carried out successfully, valuable information having been obtained ne 
to the relative qualities of steel-faced and steel armour when attacked by modern 
guns and projectiles. 

Experiments with submerged torpedo discharges in vessels of high speed 
have been continued; and many of the special difficulties incidental to that 
method of en A err ‘ 

The reduction of this Vote to £1,463,000 has been possible by the tranaf 
to another fund of the cost of armament of the new ships which it's sepa ra 
build by contract. 


NEW WORKS. 


No new works of great importanee were commenced during 1888-89, but 
the undermentioned will be practically completed before the end of the financial 
year :— 


Haulbowline (Extension) ..- The Caissons are in place. 


Chatham Dockyard .. .» New Foundry. 
Gibraltar ae -» «+ Accommodation for Torpedo Boats. 
Portsmouth .. se .. ‘Torpedo Range. 


Barracks for 400 men (commenced 1889). 


The Estimate of Vote 10 for 1889-90 amounts to £451,000, being £74,700 
more than that for 1888-89. 


The difference is caused chiefly by the provision for— 





Improved Ooaling Arrangemen de es -. £650,000 
Dredging Medway ee oe ee os -- 18,000 
Malta Extension—Caissons, &e. ee ee oe 11,700 

£74,700 


The charges for Staff have been reduced, and also those for Repairs and 
Maintenance. 

The form of the Estimate has, in compliance with the wish of the Public 
Accounts Committee, been changed so as to resemble as much as possible that of 
the Army Works Estimate. 


: 
: j 
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Provision is made for the commencement of works to facilitate coaling 
at— 


Portland i ee 5.4 ‘ Jetty 
Portsmouth .. ‘ t% Railways 
Keyham Pier, &c. 


The only other large work to be commenced during 1889-90 is the important 
dredging of the Medway to allow of the largest men-of-war prone down 
the river at any high tide, the remainder of the new barracks on Whale Island, 
which will enable old hulks —very expensive to repair—to be given up, and the 
continuation of the reconstruction of the large trooping jetty at Portsmouth 
Dockyard. 

The large extension works at Portsmouth are nearly at an end, and those 
at Malta are proceeding vigorously. 





PERSONNEL. 


The offices of Chaplain of the Fleet and of Inspector of Naval Schools have 
been combined, and the arrangement seems to work satisfactorily. 

* The arrangements affecting instruction of Engineer students, referred to 
in last year’s Statement, have been completed. The training is now carried on 
at Davenport alone. The students have been made subordinate officers of the 
Royal Navy. The period of instruction is to be reduced to five (and in some 
eases four) years. Only those who attain a certain standard at the final 
Examination will be allowed a period of further study at the Royal Naval 
College; the remainder will commence service afloat at once. 

The direct entry of Assistant Engineers at the Royal Naval Oollege will 
commence in 1890. i 

It has been found necessary to increase the number of Engine-room Ratings 
by the following numbers :— 


125 Chief or Engine-room Artificers. 
780 Leading Stokers or Stokers. 


Besides these numbers 200 Stokers have been added to the Const Guard ; 
though this addition tu the Coast Guard will hardly be attained in the coming 
year, as only men of specified service and very good character are appointed. 

Complaints have been made as to the quality of the Stokers of the 2nd Class. 
The increase which it has been found necessary to make in this class has led to 
numerous entries, and as many of the men are rather young, efforts are being 
made to obtain men of better physique. 

The chief increases in other ratings are— 


Subordinate Officers. . re cs) ee 
Seamen class, Men and Boys .. 890 
Artificers vig 5 sti .- 100 
Marines ee : .. 1,100 


including in the Marines men added to the Corps on account of duties to be 
performed by it as Buglers, Lamptrimmers, &c., in lieu of non-combatant 
ratings. 

Arrangements have been made for the gradual reduction of Artificer and 
Stoker Pensioners in the Steam Reserves, whose places will be supplied by Active 
Service men. The reduction is gradual, owing to the desire not to pis hardly 
with men who do their Harbour work well, though rather old for sea service, if 
ealled on in an emergency, 

The pay of the Signal Class has been improved, to put them on an equality 
with other Seamen class ratings, who can attain the higher Gunnery qualifications 
from which they are debarred. 


| 
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The number of Signal ratings borne in Ships will be increased, and pro- 
vision has been made for training more Signal Boys. 

It is also intended to establish a School for higher training, and instruction 
given to all boys whilst in their Training Ships will be increased. 

Progress has been made in reducing some of the non-combatant ratings which 
are to disappear entirely, or almost so. 


These include— 


Plumber’s Crew. 
Tinsmith. 
Lamptrimmer. 
Tailor. 
Shoemaker. 
Barber. 


Besides these, in accordance with recommendations of the Ratings Committee 
or previous decisions, the following ratings will be abolished :— 


Cagieis of the Hold. 

2nd Captain of the Hold. 
Ordinary 2nd Class. 
Yeoman of Store Room. 
Ropemaker. 

Sailmaker’s Orew. 
Lithographer. 


Schoolmasters are to be withdrawn from all but Boys’ Training Ships, and 
the numbers will be considerably reduced. Those selected for the new establishment 
will receive improved pay and pension. The number of Schoolmasters of the Royal 
Marines has been reduced, owing to abolition of compulsory School after leaving 
the Depét. 


The Carpenter class will be reduced in number by the gradual abolition of 


a Carpenter’s Mates. 
Unskilled Shibwright 
Caulkers. 
Caulker’s Mate. 
Carpenter’s Crew. 


Skilled Shipwrights being substituted for the last in proportion of 2 to 3. 
It is estimated that 326 non-combatants can thus be reduced. Skilled Leading 
Shipwright, 2nd Class Petty (fficer, will be introduced. 

The previous compulsory training of seamen gunners in Torpedo duties has 
been made optional, and restricted to men who take Ist class in Gunnery. 

Gymnastic instruction has been established in mastless ships. 

These changes and the increase to the number voted last year have caused a 
rise in Votes 1 and 2 of £275,300, as compared with the estimate of the preceding 
year. Of this amount, £78,900 is contained in a new Vote, No. 14, which deals 
with half-pay as a separate item. Half-pay in the previous year was contained 
in a subhead of Vote 1. ; 


Royat Navat Reserves. 


Honorary Commissions as Commander and Chief Engineer will be conferred, 
in certain cases, on Marine Superintendents and Engineer Superintendents of 
large Ship Companies. 

A larger number of Officers will be admitted for the year’s training in the 
Royal Navy. 

It is proposed to relax the rules as to appointment of Sub-Lieutenants, with 
the view of giving more Commissions to Officers of large Mail Lines, who are at 
present under some disadvantage, as their advancement in the service in which 
they are employed is rather slow. 
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Royat Marie Fonrczs, 


Notwithstanding the heavy demands made upon Marine Headquarters to 
meet the additional requirements of the Fleet, the various drills and courses of 
instruction have been kept up, and the efficiency of the Corps fully maintained. 

Increased attention hs acho paid especially to Naval Gun Drill training, and 
much improvement effected in the Armaments of the Gun Drill Batteries. 

Classes for military training of Officers and men, and Reconnaissance and 
Field Sketching Classes for Non-commissioned Officers, have been established. 
Regular classes of Officers for the study and practice of the War Game have also 
been introduced at each Divisional headquarters with good results. 

Discipline has been well maintained. Convictions by Courts Martial have 
been for many years steadily on the decrease, and in spite of the drain on the 
Corps by the facilities freely offered to all ranks to take their discharge and to be 
transferred to the Navy, Army, and Auxiliary Forces, the Marines find no difficulty 
in ae a most desirable class of recruits, which speaks well for the popularity 
of the Corps. 

In view of the growing demands of the Navy and the adaptability of the 
Non-commissioned Officers and Men of the Marines to fulfil many duties on board 
ship hitherto performed by non-combatants, it has been considered advisable to 
increase the strength of the Corps from 12,900 to 14,000—the increase going to 
the Infantry branch. 

During the mobilization of the Fleet, the various detachments were embarked 
with readiness and despatch. 





GEORGE HAMILTON. 
4th March, 1889. 
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NAVY SHIPBUILDING PROGRAMME, 1889-90. 





MEMORANDUM 
EXPLANATORY OF FINANCIAL PROPOSALS. 





(PRESENTED TO PARLIAMENT BY HER MAJESTYS COMMAND.) 





1. The total estimated cost of the 70 vessels to be built under the New 
Programme is £21,500,000, including armament and all warlike stores, with the 
necessary reserves. Thirty-eight of the vessels will be built in Her Majesty's 
Dockyards at an estimated cost of £8,650,000 for Hulls, Machinery, &c., and 
£2,850,000 for Armament, all provided under the ordinary Estimates. The 
remaining 32 vessels are to be built by contract, at an estimated cost of 
£10,000,000, including armament, &c., to be paid for out of the proposed Naval 
Defence Account. 


2. It is proposed to provide the funds to defray the cost of the above in the 
following manner: The increase in the total amount proposed to be voted for 
Naval purposes in the ordinary Estimates of 1889-90 over the Estimates for 
1888-89, is £602,600; this it is assumed will be continued in each of the four 
succeeding years. 


3. In addition to the increased annual provision thus made in the Navy 
Estimates, it is propose. to provide a further sum of £10,000,000 from a Naval 
Defence Account, payable in seven annual instalments of £1,428,000 each, 
making, with the £602,000 already mentioned, an increase in the annual charge 
for Naval purposes of £2,030,000. The Treasury are to be empowered, under 
the Bill creating the fund, to make advances in anticipation of the annual 
instalments, charging Navy Funds for interest thereon. 


4. Vote 8, which includes, besides Shipbuilding and Repairs, the Maintenagce 
of the Fleet in Sea Stores and Coal, together with the cost of the Dockyards at 
Home and Abroad, amounts to £4,659,000. In this amount an expenditure of 
£2,650,000, excluding incidental charges, is provided for the special purpose of 
constructing and completing the vessels now in process of construction as well as 
those to be laid down under the New Pro e in the Dockyards, except only 
as regards their Armament and Warlike . 

5. Vote 9, for Ordnance and Warlike Stores, amounts to £1,463,500, and 
includes the amount requisite for the equipment of the vessels built out of the 
funds provided under Vote 8, 
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6. The following Tables show the anticipated Annual Expenditure on the 
Programme, together with the provision to meet the eame, on the assumption that 
the Estimates for Votes 8 and 9 remain unchanged :— 

Thirty-eight Ships intended by the New Programme to be Built in Her Majesty’s 
Dockyards, the Cost of which is to be included in the Ordinary Estimates. 





1889-90. 


1890-91. 


1891-92, | 1892.93. 


1893-94. 


TorTaL. 





Vote 8. 


Amount appropriated 
to New Construc- 
tion. oe 


Less,—Amount re- 
required to com- 
plete Ships in 
progress... . 


Amount available for 
New me... 


Vote 9. 


Ordnance Amount ap- 
propriated for Ar- 
maments of New 
Vessels 


Total ... 


Estimated Expendi- 
ture on New Pro- 
mme, including 
nance and War- 

like Stores... 


450,000 


£ 


£ 








£ 





1,810,000 


1,810,000 


2,940,000 





3,160,000 | 2,250,000 


1,340,000 


£ 


11,500,000 




















Difference £3,054,000 


The difference between the amounts available for New Construction, &c., viz., £14,554,000, 
and the sums required to complete the New Programme, viz., £11,500,000 can be either 
utilised in laying down New Vessels, or in reducing the Estimates for the years 1892-93, 
1893-94. 


Thirty-two Ships included in the New Programme to be Constructed by Contract 
and paid for out of the Naval Defence Account. 





1889-90. | 1890-91. | 1891-92. | 1892-93. | 1893-94. 


1894-95. | 1895-96. 


Tora. 





Amount availablei <£ £ £ 


out of the pro- 
Naval De- 
ence Account... 


Estimated Ex- 
pendfture ... prs ge ey 


tek ee: e | ¢ 2£ 





1,428,000}1,428,000|1,428,000|1,428,000|1,428,000'1,428,000 1,432,000|10,000,000 








740,000, 100,000, — 


10,000,000 

















The Excess Expenditure in some years over the instalment payable from the 
Naval Defence Account will, as already explained, be met by Temporary Advances 
out of the Consolidated Fund, the interest thereon being charged to the ordinary 


Navy Estimates. 
8 March, 1889. ARTHUR B. FORWOOD. 
[INDEX. 





